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A 
- Abert, colonel—engineer 279; on the survey of Ube 
es 
akt bolitionists—item 256; denounce J. Q. 1 288; 
memorial from Cincinnati, presented 2 7; others tb; Le 
ceedings against capt. Powell 352; report on petiaon per 
ination in Vermont _ 

adame the elder President—reminiscence of ae 12 
3 . 0 i a 

=s of 48; letter to Cincinnati 7; T won. 
Parian 1237 at Cleveland 176; at 5 19 
tory celebration 184; at Cincinnati 205; remar aa A a 
burg on abolition 218; speech to the ee a 
reception of, and speech at Covington, K. Pitteb : 
Female seminary near Washington, 1 : 92 urg 
220; on slavery, at Cincinnati 231; on 23d ru 8 
Burnell 269, 270; on Massachusetts resolutions 571 hit 
abolition memorial 287; on receiving ihe bolton’ 
on navy appropriations 287; denounced byt 1 
ists 288; 289, 299, 300. 301, 316; on 


: Il and 
Wm. Tones’ potion 202; on 2let rule 302, 303, $19; call 


i i tions to , 
for N a 05 sana fund 1b; obituary of Barker 
Burnell 313, on abolition report 334; C. J. Ingersoll and, 
350; 366; on privilege question ib; on n re- 
solutions relative to representation 382; excuse rom 
voting 399; on pensions 405 

Adjutant General 35 
Adjournmeni— period for, popa 5 
Africa royal civilities; slave trade active, items 3; Eng- 
lish’eneaged 5 slave trade 7; Moffit’s account of the Ba- 
kones, ib; Haines ae on the enn const of 66; ' 
of ancient t FO; see ye ne > 
e of the, of the eastern and en 
ern states 46; insurance of, in England 64; Chinese ib; 
at fair at Rochester, N. V. 74; funds 80; survey of 
New York 90; statistics of 94; oduenons of the United 
States 149; notice of Duff Green’s embassy 149; agricul- 
tural tariff bill, Canada—hemp in Canada 195, ‘national 
convention 306; hemp crop of the state of . 
timated i 
Alabama—etate election 16; legislature 37; state faith 
96; sickness in 104; enn 2075 Nr. Belzer 050 
meeta—presidential item 257; Mr. Belser’s notice of a b 
to refund the, anan Heir expended in the Creek and 
Seminole war 271; Judge à 
general, Clarke—jud Estate taxes 327; legal rights of 
women 342; basis 05er representation 1; resolution to re- 
caiva the land distribution fund rejected 370 


Albany—233; 370 statistics 320 
‘Alexandria canal—first boat passes 240 
Algiers—scientific report on 3; Arab war 82 


Allen, Wm.—U. S. senator 237; call for Oregon cor. 
reepondence 273, 283, 298, 299, debate 314. nega'ived 315; 
on opening doors during executive business 273, 234; 
call for information as to Great Britain pensioning In- 
dians pro 
382; on Gen. Jackson’s fine i 

Almonte, General—correspondence; with Mr. Upshur 


American antiquities, in Texas, &c. 240; in Mex; co 257 
American board of foreign missions , 203 
American colonies, Dr. Johnson's pamphlet on 106 
American democracy by Lord Brougham 281 
American domestics ; . 320 
Americans in Europe, 197; circus at Algiers 112, 240 
American Institute, notice of manufactures at 167; fair 
96, 144; annual fair 16 


American periodical press — 7 42 8 
American Leste ee ndon market SÉ 80, 5 n 


$20, 352, duty on 240; items 5 
American shipping, annual report of 181 
Anniversary, of ‘the treaty of Verdun in Prussia 2; of 

battle of North Point 37; of Platisburg 106; of New 

Orleans a 322 
Antarctic excursion of the Erebus and Terror 110 


Aothracite coal, forthe navy 303;see coal p. 336. 
Anti- corn law league 193; items 321 
Anti-masons correspondence with H. Clay 244 
' Antiquities, destroyed by Mohammed Ali 172 


Anti- slaregy, petition aod débate in Haig rent on 33; 
national aan olaver conven 55 at Buß 0 47;*declura- 
tions against obeying the constitution i; O’Connell’s ob- 
servations on slavery 66; Duff Green's account of 123 &c.; 
Irish repealers on 162; J. Q., Adams’ on 218 

Appropriations—Mr. Parmenter’s naval report, pre- 
sented, debate thereon 287; Mr. Hardin's call for intor- 
mation as to 316; Mr. McKay's Indian treaties bill re- 
ported—Mr. McKay's bill for West Point academy ne 
ported—Mr. McKay's bill for civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses, reported—Mr. McKay’s bill, for the army, e- 
ported 3t9; bill making, for protectian of American sea- 
men abroad, reported and passed 334; passes the sent te, 
ib; for pensions, reported— Mr. McKay's bill, for fortif- 
cations, reported—Mr. McKay’s bill, fpr the navy, re- 
port:d 335; for improving Pennsylvania avenue, passes 
the senate 413; for Indians, bill passes house of represen- 


tauves 415; for pensions, bill diec „ 15]. 


African squadron 303; call ised 


Idthwaite 293, at attorney | J 


d 314, adopted 315; Oregon topic 363; uei F 


* ~ 


INDEX TO VOLUME XV. 


Appointments by the president 4, 83, 99, 118, 131, 133 
8 167, 178, 272, 289, 385 38, 353, 287 


. 321, 338, 353, 


Archer, Wm. S.—U. 8. senator 237; on Be Allen’s 
Oregon resolution 314, 315; on the tariff resolution 349, 
382; on Greenhow's report 413; call for information as 
to the navy being used for the promotion of the @ave 
trade—and fur correspondence with Portuguese minis: 
ter 


Arkansas—Indian frontier 121; danger of udier offi. 
cers 229; memorial from the legislature of, for a naval 
emphis 269; democratie ognvention 279; Van 


depot at ne 
Buren convention 294; whigs in 


Army—Gen. Taylor and the Cherokees—tranafer of 
dragoons on the frontiers 36; 
items 101, 118; movement of the troops from the north- 
eastern frontier 131; orders 146: items—temperance 169; 
asiten. 197; annual report of the 
' ofthe, Kc. 249; orders, tomé 
57; memorial from Missouri that the 2d regiment of dra- 
Louisiana 
call for information relative to the mountain howitzer” 
Fremont 209, resolutions of the Tennessee 


troopo—a new furt—the 


return of the dra i 
secretary of N Alion 0 


goons be remounted 269; similar one from 


by heut. 
legislature relative to army order No. 40. presented 283; 
ordere, &e. 289; Mr, Jugnagin’s bill to divide the United 
States into two mili ary istticts 389; dolonel Harney on 


the Indian frontier—court martial 306; Mr. Jameson’s 


bill to remount the 2d dragoons, reported 316; annual 
eppropriation bill reported 319; apoeni nents 353; Mr. 
Haralson’s bill to remount the! 2d dragoons, reported 
367; General Wool 384; Colonel Leavenworth 384; 


tho wax ip Florida 391; gee Militery Academy. „ . 319 


Artcsian Wells. Asia—new maps, 16 72 
Ashe, Mr. representative navy yard notice 270 
Assistant Postmaster General, bill relauve to 269 
Astor, Jolin Jacoh—donation to the blind 224 


Astronomy—celestial phenomenon 
Atchison, David R.—appointed U. S. senator 144, 237, 


269, 273; Oregon bill 283; reported 298; pre-emtion bill 
299; Oregon settlers Atkinson, Mr. representative 392 351 U.S 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—Mr. Wheaton's letters on 


uniting 57; projected connection ee 1 sone! 1955 
experiments. 


Atmospheric railway.90; sucee: 
Attorney General of the United States—nomination 
ohn Nelson confirmed 
Audubon, return of from the west 160 


Austria—tariff 82; public debt 129; mission to sani 


195; education 


Austrian florin, bill to fix the. value of, reported 319 
Australia tour through ~ -— 222 


r 


Bacon, F. A.—midshipman—monument 274 


Bagby, Senator—on pension agents 299; Mass. reso- 


5 3 a the ü 413 
gong Ironsigees ed; iso's anjen 
timores ‘Fire depattment 16; Mr. Filler . May 

of, resigns 19; Repeal association proceedings 48; Grand 

parede of Odd Fellows 64; election 116: exports from. 

181; fire statistics 320; deaths 391; trade of, 392) 

303, 383 

Banks—(eee business item, lust page of each number 
i 


Fxhibit of the, of N. Vork 55 of Ge 143; of Penneyi- 


310; Gov. Bouck on 341; State bank of S. Carolina 342: 
non Louisiana 376; N. York, N. 
Jersey, Illinois, state banks 334; charters of the district, 
reported 413; state of the, of N. York 41 
Bank of U. States of penneyivania 303, 
Bank of England—Quarterly reports 55 112. 192, 208 


. 1, 416 
Bankruptcy—judicial deoission, Maryland 229; 
rupts in Connecticut 336; number of cases in Illinois 343 
Baptists, mission to China 68; number of 112 
Bar—J. Q. Adams and the, of Cincinnati 218 
_ Barnard, Mr.— Rep. 238; on contested seats 239; prin- 
ting 270; river navigation 271; amending the journal ib, 
273; oon oe fine atl r 303 Hughes 
survey %; Western walers 335; naval jation 
367; contested seats ai 4g 9 
Barings—the 385 


Barry, Gov. of Mich.—extract from message 390 


monument to officers and soldiers killed or that died in |- 


Aroteiéek—troopé temoved [tom #81; emigration to-438 


39 | [fassler--Col. Trumbull 200; 


289 


lutions &e. 349 


ank- | ` Hr 


burg 106; of N. Orleans. 322; Boulevards—Paris 27 0 
Bayar „Richd. H.—U. S. Senator, Del. 212, 238; Pea 
Patch 283, 315; naval echool 334; bill reported 349: 393 
Boardsley. Mr.—Rep. 270; river navigation 271; on 
Petitions 284, 302, 316, 317, 350; Western waters 350; fu- 
gitives 382; contested seats 398; 21st. Rule 414 
ium—ihe press in 67; publications, survey and 

maps 70 Queen Victoria’s visit 
,Delser, Mr.—Rep. 239; on Alabame claims $71, 286; 
Jackson's fine 319; 2ist. Rule 334, 335; contested seats 


3; pensions 418 
Bennett O Connell, on 18 
Bennett, J. A.- Mormon letter 355 


Benton, Thos. H.—circular 110; Senator 237; Oregon 
resolution 269; Pea Patch 283; Lieutenant Bueli ib; mili- 
tia law 303; obituary of Dr. Linn 512, 314; Oregon reso» 
lution 315; Pea Patch ib. 334; fugitive claims 366; on the 
eath of Senator Porter 376; Greenhow's report 
' Yellow fever at * 

Berrien, John M.—U. S. Senator, Geo. 212, 239: re- 
port Judiciary bills 334, 346-9; questions of order 349; 
notice of Mr. 
relative to instructing Senators 331; on the tariff debate 
352; on representation 382; Jackson’s fins 397 

Bequest—T. L. Lindsey 198 

Bertrand, Gen.—vieit to the U. S. 96; visit of, tour 1155 
progress eastward 144; at New York 149; notice of 171; 
rapid movements of 192; sails for France, his history of 
campaign in 


Bernadotte—King of Sweden 446 

Beverley, Carter—death of „314 

Bible —in the French navy 2 
Bidlack, Mr. — Representative 270; coal enquiry m 


‘feports hational bill 3+9; on 21st Rale 
Biograph n S 12; Duke of Wellington; 


O'Connell 81; Dr. Howe 90; General Elmer, the last of 
the Jersey line 139; Senator Linn 133, 140; General 
Washington 140; Bernadotte 146; General Bertrand 174; 
Legare 206; the Baringe 


346; of Com. D. Porter 374; of Senator Alex. Porter 376 - 


Binney—anti-slavery candidate for President of ihe 


-or 


Bituminous Lake—in Texas 16 
Black, Mr. Representative tariff resolution to instruct 
tos; on 21a Rule 316-17; Oregon and Texas bill 335; na- 
val appropriation bill 367; Liberia 382; on Massachusetts 
resolutions 382-8; on contested seats 398 
Blackwell, Mr. Rep —enquiry as to printing 303 
Black Hawk, Indian Chief—bones and grave of 36 
Blind—donation to the institute of the, by Ju n Jacob. 
Astor 224; statistics of the, in Maryland 276; hio 278; 
Little’s donation to : 320 
Bocanegra, J. M. de—Mexican minister of foreign af- 
fairs, correspondence with 
Bodisco, Alex.de—Minister—embarks for Russia, 49 
Bonaparte, Joseeph—paralytic 208. 
Border War—Stone’s history of the, unjust to the ver 


orrow—biography 70 


Boston Business revenue received at 96; resolutions 
relative to protecting American manufactures adopted 
prior to the constitution 189; election returns 224: im- 
provements 368; fire statistics 320; B lion market sta- 
tistice—flour and coal received at 345; trade of, arrivals, 
clegrfinces, imports of hides 
tts, J. M.—contests the seat of J. W. Jones 225 
Bouck, Gov. of N. Y.—messa 
Boulware, William, letter relative to statuary 105 
Boundary—survey of the N. East 196; line of Ohio 269 
- Bguaty bonde—call for report on 2.37 
x Bowddoin’s, Gov.—reply relative to manufactures. 190 
Bowlin, 3 of Mo.—on Western waters 335; 
on disputed seats 239; on contested seats 339 

oyer—Ex-President of Hayiti, in France 129 

Boyd, Mr.—Rep. 303; on naval depot on the Ohio 303 


Brazil—item 16; cotton statistics 61; item 160; notice 
of, in President Tyler's message 235; Mr. Proffit arrives 


6 | at 807; his nomination as envoy to, nocie 305; slave 
r. 


trade active 338, tariff of duties 315; Wise to 369 
Branham, * with Fl. Clay 203-4 
Brendstuff—ex of, of the U. S. , 47 
Breakwater in the pag nae biy 303 

eese—U. S. senator, II. 237, 269; Lake Hurt and 

Superior 283; bill to allow Illinois to tax United Stato 

lands 299; obituary of Senator McRoberts 313; Pea 

Patch 315; sub-treasury 334; navigation bill 349; naval 

depot resolutions 366 

rick statistics—Philadelphia 263 
Bridge Over the Ohio at Wheeling—memorial for a, 
presented 283; urged by Ohio 331 


Bridgeport troubles 229 
Brighton Cotton market—statistics of ß 345 
Brinkerhoff, Mr. —rep. 270; on pensions 415 
British gold item . 320 
Broad cloih—American 168 
Bruadhead, Mr. representative wt 
Brokerage and commission 320 
Brown, Mr. Milton, rep..military)\districss 


368 
Brown, Mr. A. V. tep. on congressional districts 2 


418. 


Colquiti’s remarks on Georgia rosolutions - 


pt, &c. 224; arrival in France 394. 
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404; on Alt Rule 317, 319; on contested seats 396-99 
wn, Mr. rep. of Tennessee, on contested seats 383 
Brownson's review, notice of, extract from, on dema- 


opum 309; on party, on Mr. Van Buren 310 
rougham, Lord—on O'Connell 33; sketch of 34; on 
American Democracy , 

Buchanan, James—(see Presidential) 
nomination advocated, Mr. Ritchie's proposa 
meeting of his friends at Pittsburg 1° r ade 
feeolutions 201, 237; his letter declining nomination 230; 
on Pea Patch 283; tariff 346, 3 bank 343; 
Oregon 363; on Greenhow's report 413; on bank stock- 
helders liability ib; see 382 


ial) his claims to 
ls w 57; 


Buccaneers, Florida coast n 104 
uence Ayres—notice of, and minister to, recommen- 
ded in President Tyler's message 236; Gen- Oribe 305 


Lr oe the musician 230; item 
t. royal , at Ma 

Banan Baron r. Wheaton's correspon. 263 

Burnell, Barker, rep. death of, announced 269; 15 


remarks on; 
1 Mr. rep. an 2ist Rule 414-15 


Barce, Mr.—rep. yeas and nays on affi: ming his right 
toa seat 413; Rhode Island democratic memorial 414 


Cabinet member 16; item 178; app. confirmed 387 
Calhoun, John C.—reply to an invitation to visit Cin- 
cinnati 11; meeting of his friends in New York 53; their 
address to the of the U. 5. 54; subtreasury scheme 
attributed to 169; letter on the tariff 160; Indiana 172; 
sition to nominate him for the Vice Presidency 203; 
n-segard to the approaching national convention 217; 
letter to Mr. Ritchie 218; the New York Gazeite circuler 
220-1; not withdrawn as a candidate for the presidency 
280; relative to his determination $05; items respecung 
his position as to the next presidency 332, 371; his ad- 
dress defining position and refusing adherence to the 
national convention as to be constituted at Baitimure 372; 
meeting and proceedings of his friends in N. York 392; 
not withdrawn asa candidate, aititude of his triends in 
Alabama 404; “Abbeville” ib 
Campbell, Mr.—Rep. on contested seate 238, 383, 398; 
Massachusetts resolutions 350; amendment to the con- 
stitution , as lo jurisdiction 367; on Alst Rule 
414; on tiom petitions ; 344 
Cenada—Patziots pardoned 18; Partiament—Gover- 
nor speech-—resiznations 83; excitement respecting the 
seat of government—items 131, 178; Welland canal 131; 
agricultural tariff bdl—hemp in 195; the Latuntaine min- 
isiry resigns 224 25; Parliament dissolved 241; imprison- 
ment for debt abolished 273, 306; trade with=-item 259; 
seat of government fixed at Monreal $20; items 333 
Ca 


256; the musician 3 


the Erie, of Pa. 6; Mr. Wheaton's letter rela- 


tive to a, between the Adantic and Pacific Ocean 57; 
the report of Baring's contract coniradicted 64; the Wel- 
land 321; Ilinois 1385 Iron canal boat at Albany 144; 
further of the Ada:tic & Pacific 55 167, 241; Illinoia 
capal sold 170; the White water, Ohio, finished 192; umes 
of closing of the, of New York 8 survey for, in Florida 
199; flour by the New York 203; projected across the 
lathmus of Tehunnteped 211; the Walbonding, Ohio, 
suapeuded 229; iron boats 230; the, of N. Y. closed 240; 
the N. Vork. the Miami extension 256; Ohio 278; the 
Chicago & Illinois 279; the Illinois & Michigan 283; to 
connect Lake Huron and Superior ib; flour and wheat 
on the, of New York, for the last five years 338; memo- 
rial for a, on the Indiana side of the falle of Ohio, presen- 
299; the Illinois and 303;bill for a, to connect Fox & 
iscousin rivers, reported 314; the ‘lide water 320; the 
Scho dkiil anthracite cual 336; see Chesapeake and Olio; 
resolutiuns from Mich., urging congress fur a, around 
the falis of St. Mary's river, presented 333; the Panama 
jec C358; see Louisville Canal Buats 16; craft ib 
aunon— Captain. Stock ions big gun 
Cape of Good Hope—tariff at 352 
Carroll, Mr.— Rep. 203 Carey, Mr.—on zist Rule 316 
Cass, General—see Presidency meeting uf the friends 
of, at Busion—at New York 1, 392 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland - protest24 1 Bishops 


Cailin, Mr. Rep.—ou contested seals 393 
Catile market—statistics at Brighton 345 
Celestial Phenumena—Pianeis, &c. 39 
Census of Americans at Honolulu 69 


Ceneus—on disinbu'ing the copies of the 303 
“Centralization—Staie Rights—District System” 310 
Chambers, Gov. of 1 >wa— Message 329 


Chappell, Mr Rep.—on contested seats 
gsunal districts 303; contested seats 
Charity Hospitul, New Orleans | deaths &, at 343 
ese-—exported to China 193; see American Provisions. 
Cherokee Iudians—disturbances—Gen. ‘faylora letter 
—eleciivn 36; death of David Vann 80; enquiry propos- 
ed 255; rcaulutions relative to their elsiius 269; report trum 
Indian Bureau 281; awards under the treaty 303; items 
306, 336-9; call for information 366 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal—the convention at Fre- 
deri k 15; damages repaired 112, 170; 0 transfer United 
Sistes stock in, 10 the siate of Maryland 271; 396, allusions 
10, ia Governor Thomas’ message 276; the report of the, 
3 ib; ineerted iu, 297; bill ty complete it 368; 
ge—population 64; bill to establish a port of en- 
try 271; reported 316 
Chicusaw land sale - - 353 
Ckma—irade reviving 3; naval 19; “booty 64; Baptist 
misaivo tu 64; French mission 82. 98; American commo- 
dore and Hong merchants 99, 100; Spauish diplumazist, 
change in pulicy 99; fire at ‘Tinghai, com. Kearney, vpi- 
Bia notice }23; lwi of European embassies to, variou 
$ 129; the British commercial treaty officially announ- 
165; traue with, Chinese niuster 166; trade opened to 
the Americana &. 177; opium wade ib; tarif and regula» 


LOCA D (7. 


239; congres 
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=% 


172; their address & b 


6 | mouy 184; 


tion of trade 182; Christian massacre in Corea 195; Aus- 
taan mission 1b; cheese exported to 198; pres’t ‘Tyler's 
notice of, in his message 236; item 272; music 304; opi- 
um trade &. 321, 334; on the competinon with England 


for the cotton trade with 332; French mission 10 336; |d 
l | wade with estimated 344; Mr. Cushing leaves Bombay 


for, minister expected in England irom, aupplementary 


treaty, opening porte of, 369; Mr. Cushing reaches Bum- 
17 proceeds fur 402 ‘Chinese Proſessorahip, l 
al Paris 


boate, Rufus, U. S. sen. 212; speech at che anniver- 
sary si landing of pilgrims 294; iem 334; resignation 
report 
Choctaw Indians, population &c. . 339 
_ Cinctnnati—reply of Mr. Caluoun to an invitation 11; 
peo vament; swamers 180; hog and pork market 144, 
reception of John Q. Adams and ubservawry cero- 
rk trade, bug killing at 272, 336; memorial 
from, for a bridge over the Ohio at the national road 283 
Circassio— Russian invasion | 34 
Crittenden, John J. U. 3. senator, N. York 
Civiliues, national 5, 60 
Ciaude, Dr. Dennis, appt. treasurer of Maryland 309 
Claxton, commodore, 133-34; {funeral bonurs 147 


Clay, Henry,—reply to the Chambersburg Clay club 
Ii; ma Bertrand’s visit to 115; reply io F. S Bron- 
son 122; to Bronson 172; on cuhivauion of silk 179; re- 
marks of Richard M. Johnson relative to 217; reply to the 
Young Men's convention 202; description of the whig 
banner 218; whig meeting and resolutions at Philadei- 

hia 231; cerrespundence with anti-masone 244; leaves 
or New Orleans 272; colonel Johnson's opinion of 230; 
reply to invitation from Green co. Tenn. ib; from Wythe 
co. Va. 281; resolution of the whig convention of Illinois 
293, at New Orleans 304; siate convention, North Caro- 
lina resolutions 327; complimentary visit of the legislature 
of Louisiana to 331; his reply to the Accomac invitation, 
Richmond Enquirer thereon ib; preferred by the whig 
state conventions of Maine, Rnode Island, aud Va. 30 

Clayton, Thomas, United States senator, Del. 237; Pea 
Patch 334; (proposed for Vice President) . 


Clinton, Mr. rep. on copies of census 303, 319 
Cli n, Mr. rep. Cherokee treaty 303 
Ctock trade 192 


Coal trade—of the west 73; mines of Virginia 103; re- 
marks on exporting to Europe, Europe on cual trade, pri- 
ces Kc. 154; Enylish, trade 181; by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio cana! 216, 242; Anthraciie per Schuylkilt canal 336; 
received at Boston 345; in Missouri i 400 

Coast survey 241 

Cobb Mr. rep. on 2lst Rule 335, 349; eon'd seats 398 

Coinage of Mexico since 1690 287 

Colquiit, W. T. United States senator (Georgia) 237, 
269; a mgn of business 253; on instructing 331 

amer, Mr. rep. on contested seats 383 
yulonizatiun to Liberia, by the bark Renown 96; ‘I’. 
L. Lindsey 192; voyage 334 commerce with Africa 359 

Colored population: Massuchiusetts un protecion of sea- 
men 179; colonization bequest cf ‘I. Lindsey 192; pe- 
tition of W. Jones presented 300; 416 (sce Jones) requisi 
tion for fugitive criminals, refused at Nassau 37; man 
ful] stature 320; legal distinction of color in Ohio 343; 416 

Colored seamen, relative to iniprisonment uf 217 

Cullectora’ bonds, judicial decision 117, 170 

lection district, bill reported Maine 3u 
vlumbus, Christopher, statue, by Persico 

Comet, reported appearnuce of u ; 80 

Commerce, (see trade) of N York 64; revival of, in Buge 
land 161; proposition tur a new standing comuuttee on, 
fur the, beiween the states 316; of New Yurk 1343, 322; 
imports and exports in 1543 ` 339 


Commerce and navigation, report on, fur 1842 83; sta- 


307 


339 | tistical table of imports and exports 127; puri regulutions 


New Granada 160; relating to colored seamen 217, 
Commercial treaty with G Brituin—Hoposition for a, 
considered 114; Dutt Green's neguuativn 123; Hame’s let- 
ter to Green 126; remarks on the effect of Me Me Leun's 
arrangement 133; Webster's speech on, noticed 161 
Committces, report of Willium Cost Johnson from the 
select, of lust session, on public lands aud relief to the 
states 220; the standing, of the senute 254; of the b. of rep. 
255; un clecuons ib; ov colnerce proposed 315 
Congress of the U S—polincul classiticution 33; assem- 
bling 209; list ol members 212; election of oſticers 225; 
notice uf proceedings 225, 241, 257, 305; 259 
Congressmen, Mr. Dean inuoduces a bill to reduce the 
compeusation ol nembers 319 
Cougressional districts, notice for repeal of $u$ 
Connecticut—record of old times 13; Van Buren state 
convention 169; whig convention 179; Bridgeport woubles 
223; bankrupt stausiics 335 
Constitution of the U. S.—defalcation of the Anti-sla- 
very convention against the 47; resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Mass. proposing a change of, as to representa- 
tion 284, 237, 349, 350, 382; referred 237; commutiee na- 
med ib; similar resolativos from the present legislature, 
presented 349; Mr. Hunt's bill 10 alter the, su as the presi- 
dent shall be weligable for re-elecuon 393; Mr. Campbell 
to alter, as to junsdiction 367; resolutions uf Ga, thereon, 
presented 382; petition from New York 333; Mr. ‘i'ap- 
pan's reselution, propusing io limit the judicial tenure 413 
of O. change r ecomniended 277; of Hayti 336; Mexico tb 
Coneuis, of Wirtenburg 31, of Sardinia 83; of Belgium 
196; Portuguese consular certificate 306; see 353; resulu- 
uon relative to coinpensation io, &c. adopted 363; seve 
items of appointments, di tic, Turkey. 

Contested seats, John AI Bolts contests the seat of Jno. 
W. Jones, Mr Goggin contests the seat of ‘Thue W. Gil- 
mer 225; debate on 271; proceediugs 303, 383; report in 
favor of Gilmer 966; in tavur uf suing members 350; 


` 
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237 | 


counter report ib; committee of the whole tise 383; report 
ot, in favor of the sitting members, without regard to dis- 
trict law 393; Mr Dromgoole’s amendment adopted 399; 
report adopted ib; yeas and nays on his amendment 413; 
o. on adopting the report ib; additional resolution propo- 
sed 414; report of committee on district law 409 
_ Conventions—national anti-stavery, at Baffalo 47; na- 
tional Irish repeal. at N York 70; whig young men’s na- 
tional, to be at Baltimore 74; Protestant Episcopal, at N 
York 107; of milk grocers and manufacturers 142; demo- 
cratic, in R Island 169; in Connecticutt ib, 179; whig Va. 
state, 198. Kentucky 199; “democratic,” of N Carolina 
277; of Arkansas 279; whig, of Illinois ib, 293; Van Buren, 
of Arkansas 293; national agricultural 306, 321; of N Ca- 
rolina 327; of Ohio 327-8; national Tyler, 1 363 
Tenn. Van Buren and whig 343; Michigau Van Buren 
344; Maine, Rhode Island, and Vir inia 390 
Copper. Ontanagon Maes of, 100; another native spe- 
men 144; rveks in Wisconsin 229; mines Michi 836 
Copyright, club 16; bill reported 303 
Corn, prices, market &c. see last page of each Number. 
Corn laws of England, as effecting our products 344; 
1 resuive to sanere to 4 tisi: or 402 
; ton—see prices, shipments &c. o No. 
in India 3; drawback urged on, in England 16; prices ad- 
vancing, new crop arriving 32; interesting crisis in the 


|crop, item 48, 49; Brazilian, imported and consumed, 
| American, croup in En land, N. . view of the trade 61; 


N Orleans view, on view 62; statistics of the crops of 
the U S from 1825 tn 1842-3 63; articles and statistics re- 
lating to, and manufacturing of 84-5; failure of, in India 
101; statistics 115; prices advanced in England 161; man- 
ufuctories of, in N Caroline 170; exports of 19); prices de- 

cline again in England, stock at N Orleans, crop esuma- 

ted 208, 256; exports of 256; of domestics 272; item ih; 

bill to exempt from duty when imported from Texas 273: 

competition with England for the, trade with China 332; 

suspension of the exporte waiting advance in prices, au- 

vance predicted 363; contest between foreign purchesers 
and American hvuldere for prices 400; avarage of prices 
from 1336 to 1842 400; prices, advance heavy purchases 
on speculation, commerce, shipping 416; uotice of Mr. 

Slidell house of rep. of'a billto ka same effect 300; repor- 

ted 384; culton tents ~ 205 

Counterfeits, Eagles, daguerreotype notes 39 
nberries, from Michigan 112; trade in 334 
Cresson Elli t on reciprocity. in free trade 20-4 
Crimes. in New York 197; Governor Mouton on 313 
Criminal code, relative to, ia Prussia 2; arrest 272; 
courts, business at 3363 expences of Maine 340 
Crittenden, senator 237, 238 4; Kentucky legislature's 
memorial relative t hejup ; 299, 315 
Cuba—imports and exports 47; British views on 99; 
exports 130; gov. O' Doanell arrives 166; administration, 


. 


insurrection euppressed 195; summary justice, pasepoxie - 


273, repert of another insurreetion 305; modification of 
duties 333, reward offered fur improvements iu lucamo- 
tives ib; statistics, army, navy, trade. 369 


Cumberland road, account af 100; proposed appropria- 


tion to continue the 273; Mr Steenrod reports a bill 303 

Currency, singular condition of, ig Indiana 69; new 
treasury notes issued fur 80, 84, 45 e treurury. notes; Al- 
abama 123; Mr Webstei’s rem rea on, at Andover 186; 
Cincinnati chronicle on the government bank 196; presi- 


3 dent recommends an exchequer 236; gov. Bouck on 341 


Cushing, Mr minister to Ching, rnches Alexandria 
161; relative to contiriniag bis n@pination 321; corres- 
pondenco relative to the destruetiay of the Missouri 101-2 

Custom at N. Nork se 00: Philadelphia, 


— 


Dana, Mr. report on pensions 415 

Davis, Mr. report 239; dispujed'seats 270, 399 270, 
303; bill repealing the distribution act reported by 335 

Davis, 353 | 


r. rep. of Ky 271; on contested seats 
Davis, Mr. G. rep., Hoyt 303, 319; election report 250 
Dawson, Mr. rep. on Jackson'sfine 74 302, 21 
Dayton, Mr. senator 237 269, 283; Pea Patch 315; 
tariff 332; on instructions 
Dead Sea, elevation of, ascertained 72 
* Deaf and, dumb, Maryland statistics 276; Ohio 278 
Dean, Mr rep. Jackson's fine 302; election electors,335 


Deaths—#ee weekly account of in the principal eities 
an the last p ge ol each number—L, Wernwag, Col B 
Pickman, D. Kellogg, Rev J. Homer, Ju 
Judge Elmendorf 16; Col. Trusubull, Mr. Hassler 200; 
Col. Jann M. Taylor 256; Judge Smith Thumpson 257; 
Col John Miler 209; Barker Burnell M. C. ib; 313; De 
A Schoolfield 272; Mrs Christopher 306; Senator Bina 
312; Senator McRoberts, Noyes Barber, Col Jos. Pea- 
body. Gen A. S. Hughes 329; Gen Duncan, Judge Gas- 
ton 563; Howqua, U. S. senators, since 1536 Stephen 
Wilcox 334; by disasters at cen 333; nt Baltimore durin 
3 391; sanitary, general report, (French) 2b: at N. V. 

uri 
Beverly Carter ib; during 1843 at Boston 416; Governor 
Noble, sir F Burdett, Marshall Drouet, Major Gen Wau - 
ties, sir Wm. John, Lord Dougluss, Admiral Fitager- 
ald (See Revolutionary Worthies.) 416 

Debis owing by the western states 31, by air Walter 
Scott 121; of Austria 129; of Pennsylvania 134; of the 
United States 178; of the soveral governments ot Europe 
273; Mexico 386; on the, of the several states 227; see 
imprisonment for. , : 

Debts of the states 19; of Michigan 38; Mr Parkers 
suit, N Biddle’s doctrine of suing the states noticed 50; 
remarks of Mr Webster on paying the 79: Paris corres- 
pondent on 86; Alabama iaith 96; repudiation denounc- 
ed by Williams in M ississippi 117; governor Jones’ mes- 
sage on, of T r Webster's remarks 


Tenueasee 119; 
on at Andover 191; Rev Sidney Smith's leiter on, re- 
marks on bid leQer 215; repost of Wm C Johnson irom 


e, 
296 


Halsoy, 


1343 400: Judge E. Cowen, Judge R B Magruder, | 


— 


4 


N 


the select committee relative to s riating the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands to relief of the states 220; ex- 
tract from governor McDowell of Virginia message 242; 
Indiana 243; remarks on the, &e 259; motion to print 
500 extra copies of Wm Cost Johnson's report on the 
269; dining in debt 272; Landon ‘limes 274; on the, of 
Maryland 274-5; of Ohio 278: letters from holders of in 
Europe, communicated by the governor of Maryland 
292; of Pennsylvania 307; M 
324; Maryland state credit 
Deceased estate, law for taxing, repealed in Tenn. 343 
Defalcations, Kissam 363; treasurer of N. Jersey 242 
Defenders of Baltimore, celebration of 1 


Deluware state. Wilmington election 112 
“Democratic Review, extract, presidential 309 
Democracy, Lord Brougham on American 231 
Demagoguism, extract from Brownson’s review 309 
Department of war, buildings not adequate 252 
Denmark—the press in 2; American claims on 214 


Dickinson, Mr. rep. vote 316; on contested seats 
Dillingham, Mr rep. on contested seats 383 
Diploma, Mr Everett's annulled 
Diplomatic, see appropriations, see retrenchments. 
Disasters on Lake Erie during 1843 272; and at sea 338 
District of Columbia—recommendatiune of the presi- 
dent 237; bill to abolish imprisonment for debt 334; bill 
to repeal the law relative to fugitives 385; propusition 
tu alter the United States constitution, as 10 jurisdiction 
over, proposing for recession to the states of Virginia and 
Maryland 367; lunatic asylum bill 382; pussed the senate 
397; bank charters, bill reported 413; Pennsylvania 
Avenue bill 413 
District law, report of the committee on elections con- 
rming the seat of members elected in disregard to the 
3; see contested seats, report of the committee 409 
Dix, Miss, the humane : 336 
D. ge, Henry, Wisconsin delegate to congress 213, 316 
Ze, Augustus C. Iowa delegate io congress 213 
3 goods, see manufactures, exports 178 181, 288 


mestiic industry, Henry Clay's remarks oa 132 
Domestic relations of the south 243 
Dorr, Thomas, arrested 160 


Douglass, Mr. rep. af Illinois 270; on western rivers 
271; Jackson's fine 319; confirming contested seats 350; 
the report 393; speech ; 399 

Drawbacks, suggestions 247, bill relative to 269 

Dronigoole, Mr. rep. debate 239; rule relative to jour- 
nal 269,270-1, 316; on contested seats 333, 399; yeas and 
nays on do, 413; resolution proposed 414 

Drummond, sir Wm. party return 160 

Dry dock at Pensacola, 264at Philla. 273, 300; bill 303 

Duelling, resolution for repeating the law against 350 

Dumb, language for the 64 

Duncan, Mr. rep. 284; eub-treasury resolution 303; on 
Slet rule 317; on election bill 349; 4i4 

Duncan, ex-governor, death of 363 

Durbin, Professor, letter from Mount Sinai 39 

Duties, amount refunded on railroad iron 181; and 
smuggling 235 6; unfairly exacted by G. Britain 235; on 
salted provisiang 240; collected at N. York from 1824 to 
1843 344; bill io exewpt cotton from Texas, 273; bill re- 
lative to, on salt 973; bill for remission of certain, on rail 
ruad iron 413; levied at Hayti 305; modification of, in 
Cuba 333; of Brazil 345; a Great Britain 345 

Earthquake, in New py various parts of Eu- 
rope 416; Mississippi valley 32; in Massachusetts 147; at 
Venice, at sea , 96 

Education, item 96; comparison of, in certain states 
192; in Massachusetts 324; in Pennsylvania 325; in Aus- 
tria 338; in Russia ib; New York i 311 

‘Egypt—antiquitics 2; wonders of the ancient 70; Ach- 
met Pacha, Mehemet Ali 210: M. de Lavalette 272 

Elections, in N. Carolina, 6; Alabama 16; Rhode Is- 
land 32, 169; Indiana 37, 38; Maine 48, 50, 143, 170, 179, 
203, 224, 340, 368; Vermont 43, 147, 148, 203; Savannah 


43; Ihtinvis 70; Maryland 87, 96, 326, 342, 390, 402; Ten- | 30 


nessee 83, 137, 143; Kentucky 89, 416; Georgia 96, 112, 
138, 144, 192, 293, 304, 352; N. Jersey 112, 185; Penn- 
sylvanja 112, 136, 137 169, 192; Ohio 112, 135, 144, 199; 
Massachusetta 112, 192, 224, 304, 307, 340. 363; Wiscon- 
sin, Wilmington 112; N. York 176, 192; Michigan 192, 
216; London 193; Mississippi 2u8, 224, 293, N. Haven 
Que; Boston 224, 256; Virginia 416. [See contested seats.) 
Report in favor of sitting members 350; on confirming 
393, 413; minority report 350, 801; enquiry as to slecting 
electors uf president and vice president all on one duy 
335; a bill, and fneluding also representatives to con- 
Kress reported by Mr. Duncan 349; memorial for 414; 
committee discharged 114 
Elective franchi-e, item 272 
Electors of president and vice president, enquiry as to 
electing all on one day 335; ‘Tennessee numinatiune 342 
Electro magnetic telegraph, Morel 139, 244, 283 
Elliott, coin J. D., sentence remitted, his letter 13⁰ 
Eimer, gen., the last of the Jersey line 13: 
Eimer, Mr. rep. on cuntested seats 271, 303, 385, 350. 
366, 883; on the breakwater 303 
Emigignts, debate in parliament 17; to Michigan 352, 
to Wiskonsin; to Oregon l , 70 
England and America, gonymercial treaty topic, 114 
Engineers, corps of 249 
Equador, inquisition 82 
3 canai e in 185 h i a 
,3partero, driven from Spain 18; hig amation 34; 
reception in England 49; dinn f i ái 73, 114 


Exspy’s reports, un printing them 303 
Ethnology, prugress of i 156 
Europe, debts ut the several go Sree of 273 
Evang, George, U. S. senator our , 233-4; an the 


ecompronyieg act 315; seamen 334; on the revenuo 362, 


assachusetts on repudiation. 
326 


J} relative to 350; notice 351; petition from New York 382; 


INDEX. 


346; on the tariff 318, 349; speech in reply to Mr. Mc- 
Duthie 359, 365; his second reply 377; on naval trans- 
fers 382; on remission of certain duties 413 
Everett, minister to Great Britain, speech at launch of. 
the steamer 1 diploma 36 
Excavations, by steam : 
Excavation, steam power applied 
Exchanges—{See last page of each number. | 
Exchequer project recommended by pres. Tyler 236 
Exccuuve business, in senate U. S.— Mr. Allen's pro- 
nos ition to transact with open doors 273, 284: debate on 
the senate as an execative branch 314; communications 


320 
200 


9 | 319; Oregon negotiations 321; imports and exports 331 


Expenses of the government, senator Walker call 
for a statement of the 284; Thomas Smith, rep, call 335 
Explorion, Duke Pit coal mine 402 
Exploring expedition, secretary’s notice of 254 
Exports of rice 8; of the products of the sea 9; compari- 
son of the, of the eastern and western states 46; of bread- 
stuffs of the U. S. 47; of the year 1842, 83, 84; of cotton 
goods 85; U. S. for 18 12, statistical table ot 127; of Cuba 
130; from Red River 131; various statistics of 180; from 
Baltimore 181; call for a report on the value of, &c. 269; 
323, 334 of the U. S. 1843] 339 
Express despatch 197, 256 


Fairfield, J.jsenator, Maine. 237 spoliation claims 397 
Ficklin, Mr. representative 319; on western waters tò; 
Fillmore, Miliard, nominated for the V. Presidency 243 
Fires, in London 49; Kingston, Ja. 123; Georgia peni- 
tentiary 203; statistics 288, 320; Memordeia 320, see 


last puge of each No. 
Fish, export of fur fifty years 9; macke rel trade 370; 
noticed in 235—Fishermen, itoins of 336 


Fisk, Mr. representative 270 
Finances—of New York, New Jersey. Georgia, Ten- 
nessee 180; U. States 151; Kentucky 216; treasurer's 
annual report 244; of Maryland 274, 290, 390, 402; Ohio 
277; Pennsylvania 307 ;Georgia 309; N. Jersey 325; Maine 
310; N. York 341 Michigan 343, 390; North Carolina 370 
F.ax, manutacturing . 
Florida—etorm 70; new town, salt depository, bucca- 
neers 104; canal survey 199; settlers 313; fortifications 
334; report thereon 249; monument at St. Auguetine 391 
Flour, exports from Cleveland 93; Philadelphia ib; 
rice of, from 1800 to 1843, 84; statistics at Buffalo, Black 
ock, and Oswego 101; New Yerk trade 135; effect o 
Canadian duties on 161; exports of 181, 226; New York 
canal trade of, 288; Boston and Baltimore 345 
Floating battery erecting at New York 1 
Fluating dry dock to be constructed at Cliarleston 416 
Flying machine 208 
Forzery, 32 young Saunders 43 
Foreign relations —operation of the tariff on 212 
Fure ign wines—remonstrance of the Portuguese 319 
Fortifications—of Paris 129; on southern const, 334 
Fuster, Ephraim H., senator 137, 237, 269; resolutions 
283; Tennessee resolution 397; on Jackson's fine 
Fourierism— progress of 160, 288; celebration 400 
Fox, Mr., British minister 213, 224; leiter 369; fare- 
well 402—Fox Judians—deputation 306 
Fox and Wisconsin tivers— bill for connecting, by a 
canal 314, 315; debate 319; amended 363; re considered ib; 
Fracas between Weller and Shriver in the house of 
representatives 3 
rancis, J. R. United States senator 858; qualifies 382 


France—an hour of the revolution 8; quicksilver mine 
16; sympathy for Ireland 18; N of Queen Victo» 
ria 65; occupation of islands in the Pacific 66-7; Napo- 
leun's tomb—miassion to China 82, 98, 336; lines of maıl 
steamers 96; financial report of marine and colonies 
squadron 98; designs on Hayti 99, 257; fortifica- 
lions of Paris, Spanish envoy 114, 129; navy 134; frigates 
reported, &c. ib, 135; population. duke de Burdeaux, 
Lou's Phillipe’s age 177; Paris 196; finances, national 
guards, boulevards 210; items 257; squadron at Hayti 
305, population ib: items, right ol search, bib e in the 
navy 337; Louis Piillipe’s wealth 384; items, terms of 
miny American repudiation 38 

Frankiin, Doctor—on Ame. commerce and manuf. 188 

Frunklin Institute—annual exhibition _ 80 

Franking privilege—resus, of Ga, of N.IIampshire 382 

French spoliations—address of claimants for indemni- 
ty 232; memorial from Kenoebec 283; from Maime 397 

Fench, Mr. representative, on petitions 235, 286; fine 
of Gen’! Jackson 319 

Free Church ol Scotland—Charleston 198; agents 384 

Frec trade, itein 84; in parliament 124; British indica- 
nion London election—tone of their ue 193; reci- 
procity in, maintained by E. Cresson 204; reasonings 226 

Frick, Mr. rep 270; American manufactures 303 

Friends, testimony of, on slavery 216 

Fugitives—debate in parliament on 17, $; negroes de- 
manded of the authorities of Nassau 307; tle District of 
Columbia 336; petition for the repeal of the act ot 1793 


resulution relative to the treaty of Washington on 366; 
relative to, demanded of the Bahamas 413; 414 
Fulton, William S. U. S. senator, Arkansas, 237, 269 
Fur trade 256 


G 
Galena, In., lead trade 171; port of entry 
Galvanic light 294 Gas light from lard : 
Garrawuy, in Liberia, occupied by the French 68 
Gaston, Judge W., death of 3 
Geographical improvements 156, 72 
Geouraphical society, the Royal, proceedings of 72 
Georgia—state elections 112, 128, 187, 192, 298, 304, 
352 ; death of Mr. Hillen, the association doctrine, and 
difficulties 137; political item 170; legislature, Govornor’s 
messager Gnences 30; the tariff becoming popullar 184 


283 


3 | ture adjourned, acts 


f| mail steamer 98, 113; Cols. Stoddart and Connell 


6 | tion up the Thames 


gold mine 192; penitentiary burnt 205; “Harrison” ooun- 
ty 240; resolutions . Texas to be part of the 

nion, proposed in the legislature 241; finances 243 309; 
legislature reform, central bank 243; railroad 272; legisla- 
ed, passed 293, 327; valcano 320; con- 
ressional districts 354; resolutions relative to instructing 
J. S. senators, proceedings thereon 331; resolutions rela- 
uve to the proposition of Masaachnsetts to change the 
apportionment of representation 382; franking privilege 


382 


Germany—public debt 129; report on our trade with 
262; population of the several states of the Germen 
Union, emigration from ib; correspondence relative to 
commercial regulations 263 

Giddings, Mr. rep. Nd; on Johngon’s petition 273; 
abolition petition 287; petition of Wm. Jones 300, 301-23 
home squadron 301; on 21st rule 318, 319, 382; on report 
on an abolition petition 334; Massachusetts resolution 414 
Giddings, on western waters 335; on arrests 359 

Gilmer, Thos. W. of Va. house of representatives, seat 
contested 225; debate 239; on Massachusetts resolutions 
414; report aflirming his election 366; appointed sccreta- 
ry of the navy 387 

Gilmour, Christina, in England 96; acquitted 

Granger, Francis, speech at the agricultural fair 74 

rasse, admiral count, peuiion of the son of, pre- 
sented 349; ¢ port 282 

Great Britain—the steamer, launch, 1 of 6; 
Sir R. Peel and the press on Trish policy 1; slave trade 
by 7; princess Augusta 7; Peel onthe American tariff 
and a commercial arrangement 9; abundant harvest, 
parliament on treaty of Washington, on tariff, Brougham 
on Me. Tyler emigration question; Irish repeal more- 
ments, meeting at Tara hill 17; O'Connell on Bennett, 


17; parliament on American fugitive question 33; claim 
for land in Lexas 34; parliament prorogued, activity in 
the cotton market and business generally, visit of queen 
Victoria to France, debate relative to Texas 49; cotton 
trade of 62; tobacco importa 64; agricultural insurance 


224 | æ; queen's visit to France, her speech to parliamen 
O'Con i 5 5 


nell's plan for an Irish parlament 643 geogra te 


lingon by O Connell, Puseyite college, intercourse with 

ne 51; Victoria's second trip to the continent, items, 
bagatelle, industry, Mrs. Gilniour 97; loss of the India 
ä f 805 
Napier’s movements in India 99; Antartic expedition, 
110; experiments in ship building 112; commercial items, 


97 | Irish affuirs, Rebeccaites 113; relative to free trade. a 


comimercial treaty with, &c. 114, 123, 126; restore the 
Sandwich Islands 123, 130; Suciety jelands and Com, 
Nicholas 130; navy of 134; arrest ot O'Connell, revenue, 
London election, Webster's commercial project royal 
resent, British newspapers on the stiairs of the day 161; 


free trade indications, Rev. Siduey Smith on repudia» 
tion, anti- corn law league 193; Mr. Fox about io retura 
to England 213, 224; items 225; English view of the 
American tariff 232; the presidents message referring to 
; duty on salted provisuns 240; items 257; railroads 
and canals 288; itenis 305, 321; Mr. Hudson, Mr. Ken- 
nedy 321; Oregon negotiation 321; Briiish presson pre- 
sident Tyler's 5 of de Ruyter's expedi» 
j ; navy timber required by 34C; 
article on the corn law, as effcoting our trade 344; their 
“free trade” and our “black tariff 345; urgument with 
Mexico 353; attempts upon Liberia 359; revenue uf 1843, 
marquis ot Westminster, judges to Hong Kong, China 
369; service rendered the Copia 369; post office 284; ships 
of war building 385; arrival ot Rt. Hun. Mr. Packenham, 
minister frum 387, parliament, queen's specch, state trials 
401; tcms, ministers adhere to the corn jaws, revenue 
report, prese ntauon of the new minis‘er, and farewell of 
r. Fox 403 
Greece, insurrection successful 114, 129, 146, 164; the 
Ruseian minister leaves 


Green, Duff, embassy noticed by J. 


treaty 114; letier'Boston Post 123; Huine’s letter io 126 
Grider, Mr. rep. 300; Jackson's fine 302; on seats $93 
Griswold, Simeon, revolutionary worthy 294 
Glass tumblers, American 272 Glue, marire 256 
Goggin, Mr. contests the reat of Mr. Gilmer, rep. 825; 

report thereon 366 


Gold mine in Georgia 192 

Gospel, London society for propagating the 13 

Gowen, M. —remarks of 72 
e Guano manure, in request 144 


Haines, governor, inaugural address, New Jersey 169 
Hale, Mr. representatve, on contested seats 220, $83: 
home squadron 273; navy appropriation 287, 30}; call 
tor infor ib) Jackson's fine 319; on intemperance 414 
Hale, captain Nathan—monument to, ceath of Mre. 
Christopher us 
Tainio, general letter of, to general Sinallwood 12 
Hamlin, Mr., representative—on bounty lands 2873 
port of entry 303; Jes: e Hoyt 319 
Hammett, Wiiliam H. representative 302; navy yard 
316; on the 3ist rule 823 
annegan, Mr. United States senator 237; Michigan 
281 


288 ay harbor 299; Oregon resolutions 


aralson, Mr. representative on disputed seats 239, 
307 


68 | 271, 334, 399, mails 335; dragoons 


Q. Adams 149; - 
5 | the‘ London ‘Times 274; negotiations for a commercial 


416 


Rebeccaites, religious controversies, church of Scotland 


cal surveys 72; visit to the continent, items, duke of Wel- ` 


elsh difficulties 162; cual trude 181 London election, ` 


Harden, Mr. representative 271; call for report on ap- 
als 


propriations 316; mail contracts 335; pensions 


arrison, general William Henry—compliment, 240 
Hassler, professor, dexthruf £00 

_ Havana—exporis from 130 
324 


Haven, Horace Appleton, benevolent legacies 
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Hays, Mr. re resentative--enquiry on lead, &c. 316 Inquisition in South America 82 334, 346, 363, 364; Mass resos, 349; nava £ 2 
Haywood, Wiiliam H., jr-s United States senator, N. C.] lusane asylum at Washington 966, 397 |. Khiva—inission of Dr. Waf PORES 7a 
931, 3H; Fox and Wisconsin bill 363, 364| Insurance 123; in Massachusetts 331) Kuouvlogy, iten l 336 

Hayti—a second insurreotion quelled 18, 49; imports Insolvency, judicial decision in N aryland 229 L 
and exports 47; French designs on 99; insurrection un- | | Instructing ù. States senators, Georgia respecting $918] Labor and its reward ’ 171 
der colonel Dalzon, Boyer in France 129; organization | N. Jersery 396.7 Lafayette. 368; George Lafayette 352 
ofthe new government 144; progress thercot 161. 166;| International exchanges 15}, 214| Language tor the dumb 915 
new constitution, France grants time for payment of| Internal improvement, Tennessee 119; a last link 139; Lake Erie, disasters during 1843 on 272 
indemnity. 210; another insurrection suppressed, formi- Ohio 170, 278; Wisconsin 283; Fox and Wisconsin 314, | Lake surveys, col. Abers report 349 
dabie French squadron 2053 duties levied by, ib; Revieri resolution 335; Louisiana 342) Lakes Superior and Huron, a canal to connect 252-5 
elecied president 352, the constitution 330 | Inventions—substitute for rail road iron 8, 217; time | Lake of ‘Tiberias, elevation of 93 
Habeas corpus notice of a bill to regulate 351 | piece 106; magnetic telegraph 139; electric machine 17l1;| Lake trage | 80, 176. 272, 339 
Land- cee public leads—leand mineral—private land 


Hemp—cultivation in Canada recommended 195; re- atmospheric rail way, steam stevedore 199; excavator, 
lative to a report on, enquiring as to establishing a ma- | 200, 320; sub-marine telescope 294; galvanic light ib; pe- | chuims—interpal improvement bonds of Ill.,salein Mich. 


pufactory of, on the Mississippi 269; resolutions of the domotive 334; of printing, as sculptured by David 39170; bill tu confirm entry of 273; enquiry respecting dis- 
legislature of Kentucky 299; enquiry as to how many Towa—clergymen 171; cave 2435 legislature 294; govr's | tricts 259; annual ra 293; ot Maine 310 


manutactories of. &c. 335; crop of Kentuck 416 message 325; application for admission to the Union 397| Landing of the pilgrims, celebration at N. York 294 
Henderson, John, United States senator, Mississippi: Jowa Indiana, deputation to Washington 226 Tard, new method of rendering 224 
912; call fur information 269; reduction of fees 397| Ireland—(see repeal) the press and sir Robert Peel :] Lend mines, respecting 250-1; relative to leasing 299; 
Henshaw, David —see secretury of the navy. speech of lord John Russell and Mr. Peel ib; ‘Tara hill re- Mr. Hay's resolution 316 Lead trade 32, 334 400 
Hides, imports of, into Boston 392 peal meeting 16; O Connel on Bennett 19; French sym- Leavenworth, col., charges 354 
Hul, [sanc—nomination of 321; yeas and nays 353 | pathy ib; Brougham on O Connell, army bill 33; Welling.“ Legare H. S., testimony of respect 322; Preston’s eulo- 
History of the dndian tribes, report 951 ton 31; items 49; O'Connell's project for a parliament 65; gy on 206 
Historical society of Maryland, organized 370 map 72; rent, meeting at Loughrea &., O'Connell 81; Legacies, Appleton 224; by Munson 400 
« Hogs, market at Cincinnati 144; statistics 972! Mr. Van Buren’s jetter on repeal 59; John Conner's pro- Legal rights of woman in Alabama 342 
position scouted 97; agitation 113; Blackwood's maga- Letcher, gov. of Ky. valedictory messa 32 


Hopkins, Mr. representative 271; post office 335, 349 ge 
69 O'Connell at Waterford, courts of arbitration, mee” Levi, David, delegate ta congress from Florida 213; on. 


Honolulu, census of American residents 
Holmes, Mr. representative-von low Dutch 270; wes- ing at Albany N. York 145; arrest of O'Connell, his ad- naval appropriation 287, 300, 301, 316; treaty 382, 414 
25 


tern rivers 271; petitions 234, 236, 237; duelling order | dress 145; Sunday meeting at Holston Green, dispersion Libel case 2 
350; contested seats 333; Princeton 414; pensions 415 of the meeting at Cloptarf, O Connell’s proclamation, Liberia—zov. Robert's letter, occupation of Garraway 
House of Representatives—hist of members elect 213; military array, O'Connebs tuture plan 163; resolutions on j by the French 68: Maryland expedition 69; Fishtown ter- 
meet and organize 233; protest of members relative to} slavery in the U. States and address to American Irish: | ritory 80; John B. Russwurm 87; expedition from Bali- 
eligibility ib; sectional strength in the, 306 men 163; O’Connell’s influence, army in 177, 193; in- timore 169; commerce, colonization, British attempts on 
vusion, Mr. rep.—price of public lauds 271, 303 | dictment of O'Connell, charge of judge Burton 193; the 35%; call for information 343 


zine, 


Howe, doctur, and the king of Prussia 90 | federal proposiuon. O Connelbs address 194; item 225; Light money, suggestions 247 
Hoyt, Jesse, enquiry as to 303; proceeding3 319 | resolution of the catholic clergy, attack on the military Licht houses alluded to 248 
Hudson, Mr. rep 285; Mass. claims 303; 21st rule 349 | 241; death of Mr. ‘Tyrrell 300; tranquility 321; O'Conneli} Lightning statistics 256 
Hudson river, time of closing 240; item 303 | notified for trial, catholic clergy stipends, poor rates re- Lina, senator Dr. Lewis, death 255; obituary 312 
Hager, D. G. senator 212; 225; Jackson's fine 397 | siated, linen trade prosperous, Steel's language 337; sta'e Lindsey’s. T. L., liberal bequest, colonizauon 192 
Hughes, Mr. representative—Oregon resolution 270, | trials commenced, complaint relative to the jury, wines: | Jama—trealy with 226 

bill 351; naval appropriation 367 | ses 369; O'Connell at Cork. at Clonmel, 335; remarks on J. ondon improvements in 281 


209; 310; port of entry at Ul 
Hunte ihre ge ot 272 president Tylers message 338; trials progressing 401] Lottery bills, Pennsylvania 240; Maryland 300 
r 


Hungerford, Mr. representative—on retrenchment 303 Iron, vessels building 10; canal boats ib; trade 132: Louisinna—trade of New Orleans 88; yellow fever sta- 

Hunt. Mr. representative 239; amendment to constitu- consumption 0 133; canal boat 144; furnaces 169; [Uses 170; bonds returned from London 240; memorial 

tion 270; bill reported 303; abolition report 334; Western Pottsville, to New York 230; steamers on the Ohio, en- from 269; complimentary visit of the legislature to gov. 
3) 


waters 335; on contested seats 393; on adjourning 415 quiry ordered 303; report 355 | Mouton and H. Clay 331; gov. Mouton's message 312 
Hunter's propellers tested in the Abert 353| Irwia. Mr. representative | 350 | public works, pementiary, crimes, banks &c. 343; charity 


Huntington, J. W. senator 231, 269, 346, 333; postage Italy—persecuiion 67; insurrection ib, 81, 79 164 hospital ib; death of senator Porter 353; bank statistics H. 
345, 319; naval transfers 332; on the tariff 382, 397 J 1 Johnson elected U. S. senator 370; judge Elliott 71 
Hydro electric inachine-electricily of steam . 171 Jackson general Aged Rertrand’s visit 115; resolu- Fonisvi/ le trade at 205 
1 lion relative to his fine 233, 349, 396-7; bill to remit 239; Louisville and Portland canal, bill reported 319 

Ico trade 272 302, 315; passed 319; in senate 315, 332, 396; amendment; Lowell factory girls, labor rewarded 333 
Illinois appointment of judge 6; difficulty with Mor- negatived 397; passed 393; Santa Anna 333; payment 102 Lunatic asylum, of Ohio 279, 354; at D. C., bill 382 


mons 16; Smi 37; Rockwell re ensed 69; course of trade,| Jameson, Mr. rep., disputed seat 271, 398; Massachu- Lumpkin, Mr. rep. on contcsted seate O45 
catholic churches, canal lands, Mormons, elections 70; | setts resolutions 231-6; 335 


western waters 33 Lyon, Mr. representative 302 
gale ot public pro ‘ M 


periy &c. 104; the canal negotiation 138.  darnagin, senator 133, 237; Cherokees 269, 366; milita- 

144; canal luts suld 170; lead business, Galena 171; Smith | ry districts 22); reports i 334, 352, Mackerel fishery 192, 256, 370 
and Nauvoo 139; Nauvoo legion 229; judicial decision Jews, in Berlin 21 persecuted in Italy 67; arbitrary re. 
243; wool 250; Chicago and,. canal, whig convention, | momal of, in Russia 336) Magnetic discoveries 939 
nolliiat:ons aud delea tes 279, 293; notice of a bill to aid] Johnson, col. Richard M.—(Gee presidential,) claims to | Mail, [sce post office) robbery of the 181, 272; bill to regu- 
in constructing the Linwis and Michigan canal 283; pe-| a nomination 56 7; lener accepting Hanford invitation, ate transporiaton 238; bill to authorise certain contrac.s 
tition of citizens of 234; bill to allow, to tax U. States lands | trip there 91; to N. Ilaven 109, 122; to Hariſärd, Boston 3353 report 336; competition ib; call 349; resolution 350 
i 2, 144; Albany, Kinderhook 160; N. York, New Anne state of, election 48, 80, 179, 208. 22:4, 207. 310, 


20 d in 299; bill 313; bankrupts ib; resolutions Oregon &c, 12 

$81; leual decision, state bank 339 | Jersey, Philadelplua 172, 134; Old Berks ib; opinion of 3683 troops 130; Aroostook 1 35; finances 179; legislature 

Ilunois and Michigan canal, item 304 II. Clay 217, 280; at Cincinnati 256; S. Salisbury’s lever and various items 340; w hig convention 390 

Impeachment of judge Eliot 370 | suggesting, tO withdraw from canvass and urging hin! Man, money and tools 400 

Lnports statistics 47, 83. 84, 127; call for a report on the for the vice presidency 332; Von Buren state convention Man, full stature of a 320 

Falte 269; of the U. S. during 1843, 323, 334, 339; notice at Harrisburg nominate hun for v. president, meeung of | Mangum, senator Wm., of N. C. 287; (president 

ef 365; at New York 400 | his friends saine place, who refuse to withdraw him, and | Manhattan Island—originul purchase 84 
Imprisonment for debt, bill to abolish in the District of declare in favor of the tariff 371; his friends in Berks re- Mantanzas—exporls from 130 


Columbia reported 334; abolished in Canada 273, 305 solve tu “sink or swim” with ib; his letier defining posi- | Manufactures—(see silk, cotton, iron;) capital invested 
Imprisonment of colored seamen, rea de to 217 ion 2 in 5, 192; steel pers 73; luciter matches ib; revival of 80; 
Improvements, see canals, bridges; on the Ohio river by} Johnson, senator II. elected 370 factory stuck raising ib, 160; of cotton 84-5; valne of SONG 
tbe U. S. 35; language fur the duinb 64; Stockton’s gun] Johnson, Mr. Cave rep. 271; duty on salt 273, 2S4; leading articles of, in U. S. 93: silk convention 142; Ame- 
100; see ordaunce; m Ship building 112; Earl Ross's tcl | naval appropriations 237, 351, 397; tobacco 303; item 335; rican institute 167; sugar 163. 213; cotton N. Carolina 170; 
cope 149; ai Memphis, Tenn, at Ciaocinta 180; ren | wexiern waters ib. 310; proposes to exclude reporters lo} dumestics 178; Dr. Franklin on 188; Boston prior to the 
dering lard by steain 224; Paine s telegraph 229; iron ca. 367; Massachusetts resolutions 333; pension dil! 415 constitution 189; J. Gray's address, gov. Bowdon 1495 
nal buat, type setting machine 230; Massachusetts 321 t Johnson, Mr. A. rep., on Jacksan’s fine 319 American broad cLths, Woollens, printed caicoes 1863 
Boston 363; London 384; Panama canal project Johnson, Wm. Cost, Cee debts of the states) declines in Rensseker 197; of cheese 198; silk 208; pins i; flax 

Indemuiues, address uf the claimants for, for French | nomination 326 221; boglish imitation of American cotton goods 220; 
epoliations 232; of Mexico 273] Jones, rep. John W., scat contested 225; elected spea- | of the southern states ib; resolution as to establishing a, 

Iudiu—Jugaernaut endowed by tho English 3; cotton ker 233; address ib of hemp 269 domestics 272; pins tb; dividend 301; Jack- 


ab; British mail steamers lost 97, 113; Nupier’s military | Joucs, gov. of Tenn. suit of domestic silk presented 10 son II. co. 324; at the south 391; marin shawls 416 
338 170 Maritime disasters at sea 1843 253 


rations 99; Dust Mahomed 
Ludian bureau, report from, communicated 234 
Indians— goinz to England 16; Otoes’ complaining. 
bones of Black-Hawk, his graves Cherokee difficulties, 
and elec'ion 30; Kansas deputation, O.tves disorderly 115; 
dithiculiies on the Arkansas fronuer 121; trial and sen- 
tence of the murderers of Bushynead, Oceola's brother 
ching 167; Bushy head’s wiurderers condemned, goy 
Bader and the Prairie Indian council 213; notice ol in 
ident’s message 236; deputation of Iowas 225; cards 


Jones, William, colored man, petition presented 300: Maryland--anniversary 19; accident 37; expediuon 
debate thereon ah, 301-2 | to Liberia 623 sails 87; election 87, 96, 103, 442, 330; B. 
Journal of h. oſ rep., motion to amend the 239; pro- and Ohio rail road report 102; list of delegates elected, 
ceedings thereon 271; amendment of, relutive to the pro- | Baltimore city cleetion 116; judicial decision 117, 170. 
test moved and debated 3 255 | 229; thanksgiving 16); Allegany coal 216, 242; legislature, 
Judiciary—inselvent and bankrupt decision, officers | governor's micssagc 974; treasurer's report 290; lever 
of, in Arkansas 229; memorial from the legislature of trom European holders of state debt, congressional diss 
Louisiana, that the expenses of the. of the U. 5. be re- | trice 292. 320; D. Claude appointed treasurer 309; stale 
duced 269; judge Wells 272; judge Elliott impeached 371 | credit 326; rebellion in Harford 354; candidates tb; histo- 
prohibited by the Ureeks 241; report of the sec'iy of war Judicial decision, collectors bunds 117. 170, Iluiois 213 rical socioty organized 370; debt and finances 300; re- 
relative to 251; and on the history ol ih; col. Harney and Judicial districts, bill reported 334 Judicial appoint- | port on ways and means 402 
Marryatt, capt, Mr. Kendall accuses, of plagiarism 214 


commissioners on the South W. frontier, items, Fox 306; | ments, judge Goldth waite Ala. 293; yeas and nays Te- 
resolution caljiug for information as to pensions paid by | jecung the nomination of J. C. Spencer 358 Judicial] Aassachuselis—stule Van Buren convention 69; clee- 


tbe Briush to, within the U. S. 314: adopted 2295 Choc- | tenure, in S. Carolina 242; resoluuon for limiting 413 | tion 112, 192, 304, $07, 340, 36%; J. Q. Adams 135; elec- 
taws, population, Cherokees, gov. Buller 339; call for in- K tioneering 144; earthquakes 147; protection of colored 
formation relative to the Cherokees 366; Fox delegation seaman 179, 224; express 197; banks, trade Sec. 2255 
234; appropriation bill passed house of rep. 415 late war claims 269; legislature 304; congressmen, KOV. 
Iadiuna elections 37; legislature ib, 38; currency 69; | ga 307; gov'rs messase 323, legislature 340; U. S. senalor 
methodist conference 110; presidential 172, 184; silk 203; 353; statistics of births, marriages and deaths 354; mac. 
bank closed 224; legislature, Slate debt 243; land 253; kerel trade and mspectons 370; insurances 334; bill re- 
Jecks:1’3 fine 319 ported to retund to, tor money disbursed during the late 

Ingersoll. rep. C. J., Jackson's fine 233.9. 284, 302, 316; war 233, 303; resolutions proposing a change in the con 
on navy 257; J.Q. Adams and 239, 299, 350; home stitution of the U. States, as to representation and pro 

gadron 299, 301; Orezon 359; on naval appropriations ceedings thereon 234; referred 287; other resolutions toon 
1. fuguive. claims tb; privilege 365; contested seats 39 


Kamschatka, trade opened to 83 
Kennedy, A., reb.— 00 disputed seats 271; river navi- 
tion ib: gen'l Jackson's fine 302; contested seats 333 
Kennedy, J. P. qualihes 414 
Rentucky state election 89. 416; assessable property 
180; whig stale convention 199; Louisville, vem 203; f 
nances 216; J. Q. Adams at Covington 219; resolution 
relauve to hemp 299; legislature 304; gov. Letcher’s vale- 
dictory 323; state bonds burnt 352; on rate of postage 
414; special election, hemp crop ue 416 

King, Mr. rep.—on postage 287, „303; Liberia 332 

King, senator 237, 269, 315; fortifications 334; postage 


3 the present legislature to the same effect, presented 343 


Ingersoll, rep. J. R., cail 270; copy right 303, 319; im- procecdings 350; Georgia resolutions thereon 3°25 seen 
provemenss 335; Briúsh in Liberia 337; on pensions. 410 set of resul ib, 883; Mr. Bates 396; Gilmore, Giddings 41 


- Madison, Mrs. respect to 319 


vi | INDEX. 


Matthew, Father 66,81) National foundry recommended 253; 287; bill 33 


j Subic lands 316; Jackson’s| National ueri & Tea 240 «The Pynsehh, dg er en, Sry heidy to katath a 4 
C „Mr. on public lan ; 8 ationa of France : t war, y ready to 8 
Bos 5 alert 356, 2lst Rule 382; 399| Natural 1 5 into, of China 16 | Charleston navy yard 36; launched z 
McDowell, Mr. representative, on tariff . 303, 215) National institute, meeting of, &c. 273| The Portsmouth, sloop of War, launched hah: 
McDuffie, senator, 213, 239, 283; on the tariff 269, 321, Nautical, method of finding position 160 Th Porpoise, brig, at Messurado 165; Cape Palmas : 
346.9; auvoo , 
McKay, Mr. re . 239, 870, 319; retrenchments 250 Navigation, of American shipping 181; Hudson 240| The Poinsett, steamer, N. Orleans—coast survey 26 
McKennan, T. M. T., suggested for the vice presd. 371] Navigation of the western riyers, presidente recom-| | The Potomac, frigate, at Boston ready for a crew 36;- 
McKennon, captain Wm. revolutionary memoir 13 | mendations 237; Michigan 243; Missouri 256; Red river flag ship 197; sails Boston , 339: 


4 | 179, 269; western rivers 271; disasters on Lake Erie 272; 


McLaughlin, lieutenant . ’ Poore at Runebe d tion of 
Me Roberts, renator, death 255; obituary 313 | Neenah and Wisconsin, St. Louis harbor 283; bill for im: a 13 rig 10 N. York 116; trial ta 5 6. 
Medical department 180 proving the, of the Mississippi, reported 349 Vestern 1$% race with and beats the Great Western 134; 
rig ae Enn., nipoen 336 | 5. N 8 MT hlin emi dimensions &c. a capt. Stockton’s official account 146; | 
ory, Gourand’s lecu + Orders 19, item 99, 1 ; , J. 289; i 7 
Memnon, British steam packet, lost 113 to proceed to N. York 215; at N. T. 289; item 307, ae 


burnt 85; Stockton's gun 100; com. Claxtan’s remains] capt. Stockton's report commended to con 
183, 147; appointment 136; sec. Henshaw and the work- Khe apart 4 commissioned 105 Norfolk 215; 
men 135, 168, 289; navy register, iiems 147, 168; com. | for Brazil, flag ship 323; detention “ 369 
Porter's remains 197; capt. rney’s opium notice 128; The Relief i Bt 
bis proclamation in the Pacific 210; monument to capt.| The Sabine, frigate, on stocks at Brooklyn 1065 
Voorhees 215; officers ordered into service, officers of t The Saratoga, at Tenneriſſe 36; at St. Vincent 168 
Missouri 227; hemp for the 269; bill to compensate the) The Somers, brig of war, at Pensacola 86; at Havana 
officers of exploring expedition d monument to those! 197; at Key West—sailed for Matanzas 216; for the south — 
lost therein 274; debate relative to the home square side of Cuba 242, 272; sails on a cruise 387 
287, 299, 301; cali for intormation 308; coal tb advertise-| The Savannah, frigate, at N. York 116; sails for 
ment for supplies 307; resolution 966; promotion 387| Pacific 1%, i 
The Albany, sloop of war, on stocks at Brooklyn 168| The Shark, at Callao 1 
he Abert, steamers, Buffalo 289; experimental trip 353| The St. Louis, ship, at Rio de Janeiro 19; sails for In- 
The John Adams, corvette, at Rio 19; at Montevideo dia returns to re- fit 166 
114 197; her cruise and sailing £ 299| The Truxton, brig of war, at Constantinople 96; at 
he Apprentice, brig, at Charlestown navy yard 36| Smyrna 215; at Norfolk 298; Philadelphia 307, 323 
The Boston, sloop of war, re-fitting at Charlestown na- he United States, frigate, sailed oo Valparaiso to- 
36| Callao 19; for Sandwich Islands 133; at Oahu 177 ` 
The Vandalia, arrives at Norfolk 5; at Havana 215, 272 
The Vermont, ship of the line, at Charlestown yard 36 
The Virginia, ship of the line, at Charlestown yard 36 
10 nenna contribution to the widows and 5 
ACOR. ; ; ns of the Grampus 
The Bozer, brig, sails from Cienfuegos 103; arrives pa j The Wave, SRAT at Norfolk 19, 88; at Bak. 218, 


Matanzas 242; at Boston N 9 oh 102 i W 
The Constitution, frigate, fitting at for the E: edi 19; at Tripoli 102; at Gibraltar 197; sails 73 at 


Indies 369; to take Mr. Wise out to Brazi The W rren, brig, at Norfolk 86, } 
The Congress, frigate, at Alexandria 86,101; cruise] The Washington. 74, has been broken up and sold 168 


116, 163; at Port Mahon 342, 307 The Yorktown, sloop of war, at Brooklyn ready 168 
The Consort, brig, at Boston 36; sails for the coan ot Appropriations TEPON 287; bill for transler of 351-67; 


ca 
The Cyane, sloop, at Oahu panse 


moop, . 177| "Naval depot—proposed at Memphis, Tenn. 269; on the 
The Columbia, rigate, at Rio 19, 86, 116, 197; at Mon- | Ohio or Maissippi 303, 360; at 88 80 a N 
tevideo 289; repOrte id, 307 


Navy—G. Britain and France 134; of Cuba 369; tha 
British—number of steamers 385; e1x new iron 416 
Naval school—bill for a 334; reported 3 
Navy timber—-quantity required by the British 
Nelson, John, attorney general 289 
Nestorians, massacre 67, 107, 338 
Neuſoundiqnd, items 98 
New Hampshire, Jackson's fine 233; | 
New York state—bank 5; “democratic” state conven-— 
tion at Syracuse 32, 41; comments 52 3; slave case 
at Albany 35; agricultural fair 74: agricultural survey 
90; flour statistics 101, 135; election 176, 192; financial 
condition 180; statistics 192, 224, 210, 272, 288; cri. 
manufacture 197; cheese 193; banks, Harper’s, extraor- 
dinary well 215; canal trade, legislature 289; Alban 


Meriwether, J. A., correspondence with H. Clay 203 
Merrick, senator W. B., 112, 237, 269, 283; sabbath 
day memorial 314-5; meile 334; Massachusetts resolu- 
tions 349; Chesapeake and Ohio bill reported 396 
Mesmerism, item 352 


Thompsom’s letter 167; commissioners meet to treat with 
Texas, British functionary 178; Santa Anna abdicates 
the presidency, new tariff 195; abdication contradicted, 
has only retired to recruit bis health, his address, canal of 
the Isthmus of Tebuantepec, commissioners from, to Y u- 


elected president, American indemnity paid 225; refe- 
rence to, in president Tyler's annual message 235; an- 
tiquities between Santa Fe and the Pacific 240; British 
fleet expected, ancient ruins digcovered 257; official notes 
between Waddy Thompson, American minister an : 
de Bocan minister of foreign affairs 264; between the 
latter and Mr. Upehur, secretary of state 265; decree 
266; general Almonte’s correspondence with Mr. Upshur 
266; convention for indemniues 273; Yucatan commis- 
sioners return, 305; gen. Jackson's cortespendence with 
Santa Anna 338; our ministers remonstrance on the 
Santa Fe trade 352; agreement with Great Britain, nego- 
tiation with Texas ierminated 353; tonnage negotiations 
4b; indemnity 368; treaty with Yucatan 399; new consti- 
tution aworn to by Santa Anna, gaurd on Santa Fe, ar- 
rival and condition of the traders from Missouri there 
dissatisfaction at the arrest of their trade 336; nationa 
debt and finances ib; mines and coinage from 1690 387 
Michigan—etate worrants 6; nominations, debt 38; tax 
sale 70; cranberries 112; growth of 129; election 192, 216; 
navigation 243; opper ines 336; governor's message, 
finances 343, 390; Van Buren convention 344; emigra- 
tion 352; legislature urging congress for an appropnauon 
for a canal 382; assesament 334;sak springs 414 
Microscope, a new 90 
Miller, Wm. J. (N. J. — U. S. senator 27 on instruc- 
tions 397; on gen’! Jackson's fine ib; district bank oe 


vy yard 
The een y wie, frigate, flag at Rio de Janeiro 19; on 
the Equator 1; saila for India 168; at Bombay 507; af. 
fair of the middies 323; at Bomba 353 
The Bainbridge, brig, at Norfolk 86; service at Gonai- 
ves 306; at Pensacola 370 


3 


The Constellation, frigate, E. India flag 19; sailed from 
Lima for Manilla 102; Oahu 177; for home 272 
The Cumberland, frigate, capt. S. L. Breese, at Bos · 
ton, ready for a crew 36; ordered as flag to the Meditor- 
ranean tb; hauled into the stream 163; ready for sea— 
temperance on board 197 
he Dale, sloop of war, arrives from the Pacific 123 
The Delaware ship. of the line, Mediterranean fla gss 
sailed from Genon for Spezzia and Naples 19; at Na- 
ples 96; cruise 101; at Mahon 197; items of her cruise 
15; at Mahon 288, 307; dismasts a French steamer 339 
The Dolphin, brig, at Norfolk 86, | 
The Decatur, sloop of war, at Cape de Verds 340 
The 1 schooner, for Montevideo 197; Bue- 


Miller, col. John, rep. death of, announced nos Ayres 289; Montevideo 4 ceanal kalue 
Millerism 240 The Erie, stoop war, Valparaiso for Callao 133 and Hudson statistics 320; free banks 310; Gov. Bouck 
Military departments 249| The Fairfield, sloop of war, sails from Triester for message, finances, education, ealt works, banks and 


currency 341; bank reports 416; U.S. constitution 333; 
retrenchment memorial of the legislature to congress, 365 

New York city—W ashingion monument scheme 4, 34; 
trade 64, 226; assessment, tax 86; election 176; ship 


Miltary arademy—N. Hampshire memorial for abol- 
ishing 269; West Point, statistical report 370 

Military districts, bill to divide the U. S. in to two 299; 
Milon Brown gives notice of a bill 303; reported 


The Falmouth, sloop of war, at Havana 315, 272, 289; 
Nortolk 353; laid up 369 
The Flint, schooner, at Charleston—cruise 1023 at ve 


1177 : ; n. Ta, Cruz i building 242, passengers at 305; commerce 1843 32.; 
9 303; of pars F 1226 The Fulton, steamer, laid up at Brookly i ae 168 importe and or S. 1813 323; jurisprudence 336; 
Minen vield of the, of Mexico since 1690 387 The Grampus, schooner, subscription for families of | trade, for the last twenty years 344; city expenses 368; 
Missions, American board of foreign q3 | the crew 215; benefit at Charleston theatre 242; contribu- | custum house item ib; bank statistics 334; business at 
‘Missouri ri navigation 256 tion from officers and crew of the Vincennes 257; reso | custom house, commerce of 400; deaths during 1843 


lution 303-16; memorial of capt. Downes’ widow, presen- 
ted 334; bill reported ib; amended 382; in senate 413 
The Hudson, frigate, at Bruoklyn to be broken yp 168 
The Independence, ship of the line, flag of Home 
squadron Newport, R. I. 19, arrives at N. Y. 134, 168; 
to be laid up 197, 215; arrives at Boston 42 
The Lawrence, brig, launched reaches Norfolk 116; 
W. Indies 197; at Martinique 289; Barbadoes, sails 306 
The Lexington, from N. York for Pacific 168 
The Levant U. S. ship, sails for Rio, with the minister 
to Brazil 19; arrives there 7 
The Macedonian, commander Perry, flag of the Atri- 
can squadron, at St. Vincent 163; Port Praya 307 
The Marion, sloop of war, at Boston 36; at Norfolk 86 
(The Missouri, steatmer,) pres't Tyler's nutice and ré- 
commendation 237 


400; revenue collected at 401 
New York historical society ; _ 10° 
N. York Washington monument society, organized 34 
New Jersey—state election 112, 135; legislature 137, , 

147; Gov. Haine’s inaugural 169; treasurer, &c. 176; ` 

nances 180; pardon b, public schools 196; defalcation . 

212: Governor's message, finances 325; “demucrauc’” 

convention 354; earthquake 363; bunks 334, insuuc ui n 

to U S. senators 396 
New Orleans—ace yellow fever 170; deaths, cottog’: 

crop 62; tobacco trade 80; statistics of trade 88, 226; 

pork 336; strangers in 368; land slide ; 10 
Newspaper daguerreoiy 336; postage, regulations 

132; law, decision 256; Duff Green's free 325 
Newton, Mr. rep. on contested seats 


Missouri state—tax sale 38; trade of St. Louis 120; 
death of senator Linn 138; Mr. Atchinson appointed 144; 
criminals escape 171; bill to confirm the survey &c. 236; 
Plate county 243; memorial, for 2d regiment of dragoons 
269; for the Occupation of Oregon 283; election 293; jud- 
cial fees 397; coa 4100 

1 0 river-obstruction 83, 226; bill for improve. 
ment of 23$; call for information 335; bill reported 349 

Mississippi valley —statistics relative to 27 to 31; the 
subject continued 46-7, 93; state electioneering on repu- 
diation 117, 229; election 208, 224; court house burnt 216; 
call for a report of money due the 269; penitentiary 294; 
gov. Brown—democrttic convention—U. 8. sengtor 352 

Money market, eee last page of each n l f 

Monument, at Plausburg 80, 106; to officers loet in 


92 


. 772 19 2 auon | Niles, John Mr. U. S. senator 213 
exploring expedition 274; at Kowno, Russia, 366; & Wy-| The Mississippi, steam frigate, at Charlestown navy Nomination of the president confirmed 284; rejected: : 
oming, Pa. 390; at Augustine, Florida , 1) yard 36; fiting, 102| 321, 353; those of Mr. Cushing and Mr. Spencer con- 

Morehead, senator 237, 269, 314; on Mr. Allen's Ore-] The Missouri, steam frigate, burnt at Gibraltar 86; re- | sidered ib; rejected 366; of Secretary Porter, rejecte ». 
gor resolution 315, 334; tariff 382 


turn of her crew 101, 116; Mr. Cushing’s correspondence 
Mormons, difficulty with 16; Rockwell released 69, 70; 101-2; at Fayal 102; r ing her luss 116 | . 
c Joe sae and Nauvoo 180; Nauvoo legion 929; ficers 2 CCC 


ed ib; yeas and nays, Mr. Porter, Mr. Proffit, Hill 438 
North Carolina—elections 6; Mr. Clay's reply to an in- 
vitauon tu 9; the society of friends on slavery in 216; re- 


n 5 ra & C 227; advertisement fur recovering machinery 
political movementa, Smith and Bennewa correspon- | &c, ib; articles recovered 232 port on the finances of 370; cotion manufactories 170; ~: 
dence hg Ae Calhoun 357| The N. Cuioiina, 74; ut Brooklyn 168 | “democratic” state convention 877, 293; convention 127 
Norris, Mr. (rep.) dry-dock 273, 230, 303; contested seate| The Ohio, ship of the line, receiving ship, Charlestewn| Norway, trinngu: s ted E 
398; naval appropriations 351; on privilege question 366 nayy yard Le Normand, Madam, the Parisian sybil 14 
Mouton, gov'r, compliment to $31; message 342 he Oregon, brig, sailed from Norfolk 5; at Norfolk 36; Nova ia, disaffection 108 
Mount Sinai—Dr. Durbim s letter 39 at N. York frum Pensacola 274; at Pensacola again 3J7 
Murphy, Mr. representative 270,351} The On- ka · hy- ee, schooner, Hampton roads 5.86; te- Obituary solemnities, com. David Porter 974; bon. A. 
Music, mathematics 256; in China 304 | ceiving vessel at Charleston 116, 158 Porter U. S. senator 226 


Musicians, Ole Bull 230, N 5 arrival 240; item 3856 dhe Peunsyivanis, ship of the line, receiving op 5 Obligations and true policy of the country 


258. . 
tucket rful ; Observatory, at Cincinnad 184; at Washinge n _ 226 
Nin J. Q. Adamson 313 ‘he Preble, aloop, at Boston 36; sails from Nantucket O'Connel D Ireland. Beoughans 3 ; Bau- 
Wore deve, vaidiat tion on his tomb i The P bri folk 353] more re f aseaciation 48; sketches of Wel ington» : 
4 5 e ’ g. ; ht me ; beg . 
National armories, respecting 251 erry, brig, at Norfo 36} sketch of 81; his wonderful influence 177; prayers tu: 75 


ional armor T'ls Phænizx, schooner, sailed from Nortolk for Chag-| Odd Fellows, grand parade 
National civilites 178, 369" res 19; returned to Norfolk 163; saus with despatches fo. 4 Ohio—State efoction 119, 188; e, saat: G- 
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tives elect 138; state of parties 144; banks, Public lands—Mr. Webster relative to proceeds 
r pork | W aaen aa i t opia aana et EA TTT? 
Cincinnati œ observatory at Cincinnati 164; White |in 70y bull io reguiale the price Oe 
Wane e | 19%: popular vote 199; banks, fourierism bill to re the act for the distribution of the proceeds 
Water cant) i Weltonding canal 229; banks 240, 943; | of 235, $73, 355; proceeds of sales of 273, 363; bill to aid é 
r Sees nathera dary 269; Governor Illinois in constructing canal 283; asked for internal im. Revolutionary worthies—death of, col. L. Dulingpre, 
legis mn mee! a uae 3 $27; Tyler con- provement i; pre-om onto allow Illinois to tax, sold | Nathan Beers, Jas. Liule 16; Jonathan Granger 32; H. 
annon’s message 277 318; legal decision &; y the U. S. 299; Mr. Tallmadge’s bill granting, to aid in Arnold—sundry pensioners at Utica 64; gen’! Ebenezer 
Muttoon 80; at Bunker hill 90; capt. Wm. Dennis 1; 
gen’! Elmer 139; James Justice 192; col. Trumbull 200; 
enpt. Stephen Ford 209; col. Jno. M. Taylor 256; Simon 
Griswold 294; gen. Robinson 304; monument to captain 


Repudiation, (see debis of states;) electioneering on. 1 

i 117, 229; anecdote 197; Rev'd Sidney Smith 

on 193, 296; Dut Green, Times 274; pene iem. 385 
uisition for persons charged with crime , 307 
Retrenchment, items 303, 319, 350, 365, 382 


Toten sa pat i lunatic asy- | constructing a canal to connect Fox and Wisconsin ri- 
hum and statietics „ ge at Wheeling 381; | vers 314-5, 349; resolution for making donations of 316; 
Wy nd th ds 332; retreachment tb; memorial 414 resolution for ceding the, in certain states, to said states 
Ohio Fiver saan memorial 76; steamboat ; distribution fand, in Maine 310; Chicasaw lands 353 


river, improvements 35; Public worka, of Ohio 278; Pennsylvania 307, 325 | Hale 306; Stephen Wilcox 31 
n r . mesos inter of gene, Ws 
s 4 resident, U. S. (see annual message 234; | i and Hamilion to gen’ aliw > the elder 

893 334; commodore . r 7 romans on it 225; o St it 271; on Iowa oe Adams 405 memoir 80 ca ene 13; statue of 
3 951 resident, (see political to one term rd at N. Yor ; Dr. Johnson's pamphlet 
Ordnance, great gun 100; department =e burg Re- Political Presidoatial—(ece names of the candidates.) | 106; Stone’s account of the border war unjust 121; 1250 


Morgan 256; capt. Hale 306; Wyoming 

Revenue, at Buston 96; varter 112; British 161, 236; 

resident on 236, 244; N. York 279; Evans’ 352; durin 

anuary at N. York 368; derived under the tariff 40 
Revenue service, court marehal 257; home squadron 307 
. Rhett, Mr, [rep] on tariff 270, 303, 360; decline ser- 
ving on a committee 273, 301; on 21st rule 334 
ode Island—election 32; arrest of B. West 69; of 
Dorr 160; cleetion, democratic convention 169; legisla- 
ture 176; political scism 274; whig convention 390; me- 
morial to congress 414 


: iti 70; Edin aate 
5 a Setler “i37; South 88 Led teas reply to the Chambersburg and N. C. invita- 
7 i ; emigrati 160; U. States | uon 10; Mr. 
8 172 N. Tele emiga n 2143 accounts from on admitting Mr. ‘Tyler's friends into the democratic 
eroiga : f . sdent’s message | conven ion 19; 
aaa 5 and amiga hn 2435, Mountain on it 52; Mr. Benton's note 42; col. Johnson, Messrs. Cal- 
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howitzer" 269; accounts from 273; 5 don 388, ; 


334, 413;message from the resident 34% Of settlers 282; | whig comment 553 various items 556.7; judge McLean's 
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ale n 8 äle from Missouri, dcc. 283,299; bill to es- M. Johnson, Mr. Tyler 91; Van Buren meeting N. Y. ibz 
memoar provisions 283; leave | Charleston Mercury and other papers 92, 109, 
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tablish a government 273, 298; ite cting 273,.| of the sub-treasury 109; col. Johnson's eastern tour 122 Ri ; 
} A respe - : 3 ice, export of, for forty years 8, 161 32 
Sag’ bale 55 x a 1 elde 2157 Present Tylers Mr. Websters reply to the Plymoath invitation 141; at d, Va.—im 5 N 224 


i ; termination of the ar- | N. York, N. Jersey, Philadelphia 172; at Berks co. 184; Rigat of search, a Freneh item 337 
reply 331, resolution to notify 5 314.5, 316; adverse re- H. Clay’s letter to Bronson 122; to the Fayette Clay club 


rangement as to occupancy Rives, senator 237; position 323; his letter 329; remarks 
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debate 351, 963 | 142; Vermont 144; Rhode Island, Connecticut 169; Indi- 
port thereon 350; Mr. Owen's 8 ' 350, 351 | ana 172, 184; Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Tyler, . Buren’s! Rocky mountains, south over 138; expedition to 
Owen, Mr. rep. Oregon 308, 3I ” 320 | letter on the tariff 172; Mr. Calboun’s letter on the tariff | 168, 214; [see Oregon.] z aa 


Rules—h. of rep. proceedings on 238, 269; on the 21st 
273, 289; 302-3; relative to open doors on executive busi- 
ness 284; Mr. Black, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Beardsley 316; 
Mr. Black, Mr. Beardelay Mi Clingman, Mr. Duncan 
317; Mr. Giddings 318; Mr. A. V. Brown 319; various 
speakers ib; debate 321, 334-5; Mr. Cobb, Mr. Hudson 


349; toexclade ies from the capitol, proposed 350, 
414; Mr. Saunders, Hir. Winthrop 350-1; Ml. Payne, Mr. 
Wright Kc. 351, 367; Mr. Stiles ib; Mr. Wise’s report on 
367; Mr. A. Johnson of Tenn., to exclude reporters ib; 
Mr. Giddings 362; Mr. Hammet 333; Mr. Severance, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Burt, Mr. Beardsley, Mr. Payne 414 
. Ruseell's, lord Juhn, speech on Ireland 1 

Russia—embasey 18, 34; Circassian war 34; Mr. Ba- 


Oyster trade 173, 218; Democratic review ib; whig convention of Va. 
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‘fc Islands— ion 66.7; Amer. 69 
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lations with , 
= riation 237, 351, 

5 Mr. ep aal approp 234 Flingis, Van. Buronites of North Caro'ina of Arkansas 279; 
Fasen 8 York 1843 305 | Madisonian calculations, col. Johnson, H. Clay, Mr. Bu- 
Parne Mere : p. 273; let rule 351-5; seats 398 | chanan withdrawn, Mr. Calhoun not withdrawu, Mr. 
Pea Pi t h . 269, 283, 315, 334, 398 | Clay 's letter to Tenn. 250; to Wythe co.; Va. 231; Madi- 
Pearce, Senate credentials 299; qualifies 3 Mr. Ri on Yan 2 38 reply of the A A r 
. : i i ican tariff r. Rives’ letter 3 speculations as . Cal- 

iin | boun I 

n J. H. affairs at Chili 134 nationa r, contralization, state rights, district system | disco re-visite 49; emperor's visit to Berlin, post offices, 
Pentender aystom, of Pennsylvania 150; Geogia 208; K. 309-10; classification of votes on the tariff 311; N.] Servian question 82; lende opened at Kamichatka 83; 

Ohio 278; Missouri 294; Louisiana 343 | Carolina convention 327; ming s position of parties 3283 emperor quits Berlin, displacement of the crown peasan- 

Penn, William, letter of 214 e — ai; venous 336, | try 146; Berlin, aasa sinenion attempted, a grand 755 1773 
+ 8 commissioners e, j ition and prospects ; fortification - 

Ph a i r dot soma cao aoe col. Johns suggested a5 Bessa A A ncy, Tenn. 15 Turkey 210; aduestion 338; grain admitted into Es- 

date 17.123, 169, debt 136; congresamen, senators and | weie nominations, Mich. Ven Buren otf, Arkansas and | thonia 285; monument at Kowno, arbitrary removal of 

tions Matatives eloct 136; canal com's. elected 137; sale of | Mr Sabrin withdrawn ib; manns ring at Harraburg| le Je 286 

public stock 144; public works: spire er. on ihe proar is Smith & Calhoun thy Webster's louer to N. Hamp- Salisbury, Seth, letter 332 

alt: r muſtroad 192; social and intellectual atate of shire, declining rei wih a od e at] Salt, deposit in Florida 104; N. Y. works 341; springs 

dency 1843 rai 1743. ont of public works 198; letter Harrisburg, declining to withdraw im, an N. 5 in! in Michigan 9 i 414 

e Y DESS reli f notes 240; lotteries b Pike oo. 956; favor of a tariff ib; Case meeti hila and N. Vork] Sandwich Islande, commissioners 17; sovereignty resto- 

credit 215, 329; relie! notes 275 H propose nanona convention at Phila. b, Mr. Calhoun's red 128, 130; outrage on 164-5; item 177; com. K arney 

210; item 


name of the state 274; legislature 289; governor's moog e from the Balto. convention 372; golunel 
oe 45 fl 2 137 4 Jobnson’s letter defining Santa Anna 211; letter to Jackson 339 
348 


307, 325; political 310; engineers ition 392; proceedings of Mr: 
5 303, 334 report 252; 273, 13; Calhoun's friends at N. Fork 404; Mr. Van Buren’s let-| Santa Fe—caravan to 19, 96, 123; trade 146; explana- 
352 


wrence ter to the Harrisburg convention 405; address of tie Van | tion demanded 
Pem : ; 144, 236 Buren state coavention of Va. 406 Sanitary statistics, 391; (see last page each no.) 
Ponit, Mr.—rep. ams tariff 316; western wae . me R | Sardinfs. . ; 99 
etitions, on receiving . 302 Railroad ses items relative to, in last of each no.)| Saunders, Mr.—rep. _ 284, 301, 318-9, 335, 350 
Peyton, Mr. (rep) Jackson's 349, 413 in Switzerland 2; American locomotives 16, 64; London] Schools, N. Jersey 193; Ohio 278 


Phelpe, senator 233; tariff resoluuons, to Folkstone 81; substitute for iron rails 82, 217, 288; at- 
Phelps, Dr..Francis, | d 334 | mospheric rail way 90, 199; from Springfield to Meredo- 
Phenix, Mr. (rep.) opium trace ident 232, 313 L 104; Penneyivania and Columbia 192; from Vermont 
Polk, James K.—nominated "re presiden alley 28: |t2 Canada 215; Milan and Venice 256; Georgia 272; 
Population, Ailantic states and! in the OLS 2243 of Keene, N. H. 288; English Lowel- Fitchburg ib of 
of Chicago 64; five principal cities in 13, 303 N. England, Utica and Schenectady, Syracuse, Vicks- 
Franeo : R 170. 208 273, 288, 336 burg and Jackson, Buffalo and Atuca 304; Roanoke & 
Perk, acres of, in Ohio Lat 305. 351 Portsmouth 320; Massschusetis 331 Berlin & Hambur. 
Ports of entry, proposed » 303, 1 334; iron for 32, 413 
Porter, J. M., (sec Sec. of War) letter relative to Illinois Randolph, ohn. origi inal 3 8 300 
i x ` thbun, Mr. (rep.) on, waters . ; Seats 99 
wer, senator, of Michigan 269 233, 284, 382; .on Rebeccaites, hem i 73, 113 
Jackson's fine 398 | Reciprocity in free trade, by Elliott Cresson 204 
Poner senator Alex. death announced 376; 377; Red river, export 131; obstructions of navigation 179, 
Porter, Commodore David, 197, 283, 307; obituary so- 269; survey of the month of 315, 389; inundation 320 
Bemnities and biographical not:ce of 371] Reding, Mr. 23 303, 350; groggeries 350; ad 
. E., mi 


Schenck, Mr. (rep,) Grampus 316; fine 319; eta 
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Scotland—church 18; 198, 384; repsal 3: 
Seamen, colored 179, 217; wills 303; abroad 334 
Sargeant, John, nominated for v. dent 231 
` Secretary of N avy, (D. Henshaw) letter &. 5, 18, 34, 
49; political letter 56; workmen 135; department 237; an- 
nual report 252; nomination rejected, com. Stewart ac- 
ting 321, 338; items 353; Mr. Gilmer appointed 337 
cretary of State, notification 83; German trade 262; 

Mexico 264; Mr. Upshur confirmed 239; fugitives 41 
Secretary of Treasury, (J. C. Spencer) 18, 49, 321; an- 
nual report 241, 255; orders 257; land office. 298 
Secretary of War, (J. M Porter) 34; political letter 56; 
annual report 249; lead-mines 299; capt. Swift 306; re- 
jection 353, 366, 338; W. Wilkins app. 337 


Portugal—Esparieru’s 34; Don Mimie! 82; Mr. Ren-] Reid, J. pman, monument Seminole war, Alabama claims 271 
bers, minister to 305; duty on 3 j 3 . 2] Rives, senator Wm. C., letter presid’y 305; Oregon 315| Semple, senator, 237; Oregon 314 5; navy 366 
233, 287, 334, 9,414] Religious topice—Lutheran statistics 64; sectarianism} Senate U. S., classification 35; list 213; meet 237, 255; 


Pon master general, (see C. A. Wickliffe.) annual re- lin Turkey 67; Baptist mission to China 68; Catholic 
pott of the 259; assistant tb; traud 224; election or, for h. Churcha to; 5 73; foreign mission ib: a christian 
H rep. 316, 335; see mail 225 executed 98; Episcopal convention, massacre of the Nes - 

Post ee aS newspapers 132. 237; British 384 | rorians 107; Baptist 112; christians massacreed at Corea 

Press, in Denmark 2; in U. States 8; in Belgium and | 195; free church of Scotland 198, 384; eight new Catho- 
France 67; in Sweden 368 | lic bishops 208; German reformed 224; Methodist 240; 

Printers, h. of rep., Blair & Rives 225; senate, Gales protest of the Irish Catholic e u p N. Y. tract soci- 
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open doors 273; item 314-5, 321; dag d 336 
Senators, Mr. Merrick 112; engere 130, 137; Mis- 
souri 138, 144; Mississippi 362; Rhode Island 353 
Seizures, British steamer 14⁴3 powder 206 
Sevier, senator 212, 238, 283, 349, 363 
Seward, gov., agricultural speech 75, 79 
Seymour, Mr., rep. 271; pensions 273 415; west 319 


d Seaton i; debate on 270; enquiries 305; invention of, | ety 288; Episcopal college, Ohio ws persecuted inj Shannon, guv. (Ohio) m 27 
æculptured by David , i 391 | Rusaia—Dr. Wolf's pe sec to Kiva—Nestorians Ship building, eee N. Vork 242 
Privilege, C. J. Ingereoll’s question of 366 Removals from „ enquiry Shoe making, journeymen 354; business 363 
8 Mr,, pewinadon to Brazil rejected 395; aes „„ to A ‘i 305 1 capt. 9 > N. Shanon app. 353 
io 307; yeas and nays ee esociations—of Baltimore, proceedings on » convention 142; gov. Tall 152; suit 
Propellers, trial Ratier and the Lightning steariters 304 O'Connel’ letter 48; meeting at New York 61; O Con- 703 E 1 Indians 2033 ene 


ov. Jones 170; H. Clay on 179; Indiana 203; Tennessee 
372; item 400 


Protest of the whigs, relative to representatives elected | nell’é notice of eubecriptions frum Louisiana and Obio, 
Simmons, senator ‘ 


by pen! ticket f 238, 255 | and notice ot slavery 66; convention at N. York 71; Mr. 382 
soch anniversary of the treaty of Verdun, re- | Van Buren’s letter on 89; at Albany 145; at Boson, at| Siaves—Slavery—Engliah 7; West India 32; Albany 
marches in Egypt 2,70; Jews in 2; proceedings on the | Philadelphia 176; in Scouand 337; see Ireland. case 35; parliament on, in Texas 49; O'Connell 66; Den- 
erinnaal code ib; Mr. Wheaton 34; population, | Reporters, debate 366; proposed to exclude - 367] mark abolishes ib; gen’! Washington on 140; O'Conneil 

æznperor of Russia 82; anecdote of Dr. Howe and 90] Representation, see constitution of U. S. see elections; | to American Irishmen 162; Friends ol N. C. 216; J. Qa 
Fabio faith, Mr. Webster on 191; (see state debe.) I basis of, in Alabama 340° Adams 231; president Tyler on 235; damestic relatious 
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of the south 243; a fugitive memorinlizing us a freeman 
273; capture 281. 400; gov. Briggs (Mass.) 324; Brazil 
335; memorial 350; fugitives 306; navy, fugitives 413 
si dell. Mr., rep. 270; land 273, 319; cotton 3)1, 334; 
muiis 350; Porter l , 317 
Sinallwood, gen’l, letter to gen’l Washington 12 
Smuh, Messrs. rep. ; 270, 316, 1 5 Bak 
Smi . Si items, letter and commen! 219, 223, 
mith, rev. Sidney, items, c 272,296. 
Smith, Joseph, Mormon 37; correspondence with Ben- 
nett 355; Calhoun : 357 
Smithsonian bequest, call for condition of 303 
Sinuzglers 19, 225-6, 241, 384, 415 
Ssciety Island, com. Nicolas 162 
South Carolina—honors 37; free church 198; colored 
seamen 217; legislature meets, governor's messize 2295 
‘Texas resolutions 241, 277, 342; judicial tenure 242; ad- 
journ 293; state bank 342 


Fpain revolution 1; Espartero quits 2; at Lisbon 15; 
his į roclamation 34; in England 49; imports and exports 
47; French designs on 67; the new government 52, 93, 
J14, 161, 257; another revolution 2°9, 305; minister leaves 
Washington 239; Olozaga 321, 333; bull tight 316 

Specie, (see chronicle page each no.) uf the world 32: 
influx of 176, 208 
Spencer, J. C. (see Sec. of Treasury.) nomination as 
judge, rejected 521, 353, 366, 388 
Sperm and whale oils, imports 345 
Sprague, senator 237; resigns 321, 349, 353 
States of the Union, proposition to divide ‘Tenncssce 
289; vote on applying for admission in Wisconsin 294; 
Iowa applies for admission 397; sce the respective states, 
Statisucs, of births, marriages, deaths, in Mass. 354 
Statuary, for the capitol 105; Columbus 307 
S‘camers—(see last page euch no.) American enterprize 
in, Ke. 6; iron for canal steamer 80, 88; French line of 
96; Memnon lust 98, 113; Prinveton 134; iron ib; buil- 
ding atCincmnati 171, 181; the Kamschatka 177; items 
256, 304, 320, 339; memorial of captains 299; number ol 

U. S. 323; on western waters 354; in British navy 416 
Steam engines, in breeches, stevedores 199; excav 200 
Stephens, Mr., rep. 302; on coutesied seats 388.9 
Stetson, Mr, rep. 302 3, 415 
Stewart, Mr., rep. 271 western waters 335, 349, 30 
Stewart, com., acting sec. of navy 321 
Steenrod, Mr., re 270-1; road 273, 303; pension ih 
Stiles, Mr., rep. 270; rule 267; seats 399 
Stocks ee last page cach no.) prices of, for years 63; 
Prices compared 80; factory 112, 176, 256, 416 

Stockton, capt.—dinner 19; report on the Princeton 397 
Strong, Mr., rep. 271; storm in Florida 70 
Sturgeon, senator 237 
St. Augustine, monument 391; St. Charles hotel 400; 
St. Domingo 106 
St. Louis, trade 120; defence of 283; bonds 220) 
Sub marine, operation 64; telescope 294 
Sub ireusury, author of 100; procecdings on 259, oe 
i 34 
Survey, geographical 72: east boundary 196; west ni- 
val depot 306; lakes 389; Red river ° 315, 308 
Sugar, tariff on 4; manufacture 168; production of 21°; 
crop 272, 394 
Summers, Mr. (re p.) qualifies 319; seats 305 
Sunday mail report, alludcd to, by Dr. Cooper 91 
n uprene court, U. S.—judges of 239; J. Thompson 
921; Legare 322; Spencer’s nomination rej. 353; Tenn. 
for publ'eaiion of decisions of 2357 
Swartwout, S., compromise 334 
Jil en- Bernadotte 146; trade with 143; press in 365 
Switseclund—railroad 2 
Nyrta—items 
System of government 
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Tullahassce—awful storm at 
‘Talicouian operation 
Talinade, general, address American Institute 152 
“Pallmadge, N. P. United S'atee senator, N. Y. 237 
253, 314-15; Fox and Wisconsin ivers 349, 363-4 
Tappan, Benjamin, United States senator, Ohio, 237 
983, 315, 316; Fox and Wisconsin rivers 349, 364; Ohio 
resolunon asking a bridge over the Ohio river at Wheel- 
ing 381; Wyandott lands, retrenchment 332; proposes al- 
teration of the constitution ag to term of judges 413 
‘Tara Hili, repeal meeting ‘i 17 
Jarif—table exhibiting effects of npon sugar 4; on woul 
5; truits of manufactures in the 35; comment on the reso- 
lulions of the Syracuse convention on 92; asiffeetcd by a) 
commercial treaty with England 114, 123, 126; iron trade 
132; relative to Van Buren's opinions on the 142; the 
London Morning Chronicle on 150; Mr. Calhour’s Kiter 
on 100; eftects of the on iron furnaces 169; effects of the 
American protective policy of the Europeans 171; com- 
ments on Mr. Clay’s letter relative to— Mr. Van Buren’s 
letter on the, published by the Richmond Enquirer 172; 
Mr. Callioun's letter on the 173; Chinese tariff 152; Ame- 
rican tarifl. &c. in Georgia 154; Mr. Websier’s remarks 
on a protccuve tariff 187; Dr. Franklin on protection 183; 
proceedings relative to, in Boston before the constitution 
J°9; new tariff of Mexico 195; agricultural tariff bill of 
Canada 16; Presidential item 202; Mr. Clay's lever rela- 
tive to 203 4; the tariff as operating on our foreigu rela- 
tions 212; smuggling detected 225; remarks thercon 226; 
five trade reasoning ib; English view of the American 
252; mentioned in President Tyler's message 236; cpe- 
rauons of the 246; the obligutiohs and true policy of the 
country 253; Mr. McDullie’s notice of a bill to revive the 
compromise act, and to modify the duties accerdinaly 
269, he introduces it, debate on its reference ib; Mr. 
Rictvs resolution, yeas and nays to suspend the rules to 
uutroduce 270; effect of the us illustrated in the manulac 
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ture of glass tumblers 272; do. of pins ib; votes on instruct- 
ing the committee on ways and means to report a bill to 
modify the 289; yeas and nayson Mr. Rhett’s resolution 
to instruct 303; on Mr. Black's resolution ib: Mr. Me- 
Dowelbs resolution 303; classification of preliminary 
votes on in the house of representatives 311; various items 
in relation to said votes ib; Mr. Tibbat’s resolution 316; 
Mr. McDowell's resolution 315, rejected 316; Mr. Pettis 
resolution, proposed ib; British “free trade” and our “black 
tarif 345; of Brazil ib; Mr. McDuffie’s resolution debat- 
ed 321, 340; his speech thercon 346; Mr. Evans’ 349; 
proceedings on ib; resolutions of the legislature of Ver- 
mont, in favor of, presented 349; memorial from New 
York for and against 350; at the Cape of Good Hope 
352; Mr. Evans’ reply to Mr. McDuffie 359; Mr. Mc- 
Dutle’s second speech 364; Mr. Evans’ rejoinder 377, 
352; Mr. Woodbury's discussion on continuing the de- 
bate ib, 396; Mr. Huntington 397; revenue and the 401; 
Mr. Phelps’ 413; Mr. Bates’ ib; effectofon wool 416 

Telescope—ecarl of Rosse's 149; Mr. Paine's 229 

Temperance reform—items 16, 64,96; J. Q. Adams 205 


Tennessee—election 88; legislature 96, 104; governor 
Jones’ messace 104, 119; seat of government, internal 
improvements, state debt and finances 119; U. States 
s2nator, prison, lunatic asylum 120; United States sena- 
tors 137; Mr. Bell 138; election 148; inauguration tb; 
taxable property 160; bank 170, 198; finances 180; Mein- 
phis 10; zine ore 256; silk 272; army order No. 40, a new 
state 289; ‘democratic’ convention, whig electors, Jaw 
taxing deceased estates repealed, the blind 343; court 397 

Texas—prisoners in Mexico 3, 4, 34; negotiation with 
Mexico 34, 178, 353; com. Moore, British claims 34, 225; 
parliament 47; items 160; reports of treason 166; bitu- 
minous lake 167, 192; Indian treaty 195; reports 211; 
president Tyler on 235; antiquities 240; resolutions, &c. 
respecting annexation 241, 275, 321, 342, 353, 387, 335; 
navy atauction 256; items, discriminating duties 257, 320, 
on duty on cotton from 73, 300, 334 

Thanksgiving days 160, 192, 210 

Thebes, monuments destroyed 172 

Thomas, governor Francis, message 274; nrrested 309 

Thompson, W. minister. letter 333; Santa Fe trade 352 
~ Thonipson, Mr., representative, on western waters 
271, 257, 319, 334, 335; removals from office 303; Oregon 
351; on contested Feats 399 

Thompson, Smith, judge of United States court, death 
of 257; respect to 321 

Vibbats, Mr. representative, on tariff 319; canal 319; 
imprisonment for debt 33 

Tide Water canal report 

Tilden, Mr. representative 

Tillers, item 

Tobasco—operations in 34; yellow fever 

‘Tobacco—see weekly report of, last page of each num- 
ber—iteins 80; exports of 181; condition, prospects, and 
statistics of the trade 358; views of an American abrond 
395; on enquiry as to agents abroad 303 

Tonnage, built in 7 years 4; of the U. States in 1812 
83, annual report 181; table of domestic and foreign 264; 
Mexican regulations 353 

Topographical department, surveys, &c. report on 250 
engineers, colonel Abert 279: captuin W. Swift 306 

‘rade and Commerce—‘T'onnage U. S. 4; exports of 
rice 40 years, 8; of fish, for fifty years 9; sir R. Peel on 
a commercial arrangement ib; item, New Y ork 64; course 
of, in Illinois. 70; on the lakes 80; trade opened to 
Kamstchatka 83; the cotton 84; see Mississippi valley and 
93 4-5; letter of the sultan of Comora 115; of St. Louis 
120; debate on in parliament 124.5; progress of the 
iron trade 132; cousumption of iron ib; trade with Swe- 
den 148; commerce with France ib; London Morning 
Chronicle on 150; Chinese trade opened 165; lead trade 
in Illinois and Wisconsin 171; various statistical tables 
181; cheese exported to China 198; reciprocity in free 
trade, demanded, E. Cresson 204; flour trade 226; trade 
of the principal cities—free trade reasonings ib; Germa- 
nic association noticed in the President’s tnessige 235; 
obstruction of trade with Santa Fe, noticed ib; ship build- 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sm Rozerr Peew’s Inis POLICY, AND THE PRESS. 
The latter by no means sustains the former. The 
Morning Herald stands almost alone in its favor.— 
The Times is worse than lukewarm, and thinks Sir 
Robert too temporising, and that he is hazarding too 
much, by refraining from coercive measures. Nor is 
it believed that Sir Robert Peel carries with him the 
hearty co-operation of all the cabinet in this. To 
show the spirit of the repealers, at this crisis, we 
quote from their most approved organ, “The Nation.” 
And now, Englishmen, listen to us. Though you 
were to-morrow to give us the best tenures on earth 
though you were to ee Presbyterian, Catho- 
lie, and Bonccpalian— ough you were to give us 
the amplest representation in the senate—though you 
were to restore our absentees, disencumber us of 
your debt, and redress every one of our fiscal wrongs 
—and though in addition to all this, you plundered 
the treasuries of the world to lay gold at our feet, 
and exhausted the resources of your genius to do us 
worship and honor—still we tell you in the name of 
enthusiastic hearts, thoughtful souls, aad fearless 
spirits—we tell you by the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, we would spurn your gifts if the condition were 
that Ireland should remain a province. We tell you, 
and all whom it may concern, come what may—bri- 
bery or decd, justice, policy, or war—we tell you, 
in the name of Ireland, that Ireland shall be a na- 
tion!” 
The following remarks from the “Spectator” are 
striking and worthy of record: | 
“Sir Hyer Peel stakes power, fame, and the safe- 
ty of his Country, on his own confidence in bein 
right in his difference with all the world on the sub- 
ject of the present agitation in Ireland. His view 
of it is expressed in two words: ‘it will soon blow 
over.’ If it should, Sir Robert Peel will not merely 
not lose, but will gain in all sorts of way from hav- 
ing differed with the public on this question. Letus 
suppose that O’Connell makes no next move’—that 
the payment of repeal rent out of the landlord's rent 
falls off toa trifle—that repeal meetings cease—and 
that O'Connell having pocketed a princely income 
for the year 1843, retires to Darrynane and his bea- 
gles; let this be supposed, and then, who can doubt 
that whether as regards the country at large, the op- 
position, or the disaffection of some of his own par- 
ty, Sir Robert Peel will gain a signal triumph and a 
large accession of power and fame? 
tOn the other hand, if the passive rebellion in Ire- 
land should gain strength from habit and more per- 
fect organization—if the repeal rent should go on 
increasing, or the landlords’ diminishing, let who 
may profit hy the deficiency—if any mere accident 
should produce bloodshed and active rebellion—in 
that case Sir Robert Peel would be stripped in a 
week, of power and reputation, and the approval of 
his own conscience. Man never staked more on his 


judgment against the judgment, it may be said, of 
nearly all e rest of mankind. We wait for the 
event. : 


THE GREAT mon sreaMen.—Mr. Everett's 
sreccu. We have already noticed the launch of 
the mammoth 0 5 Bristol, England, and 

iven to our ers the ing details of her di 
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mensions, &c. A number of speeches were made, 
on the occasion of the launch, complimentary to the 
company and to Prince Albert, who was present as 
its guest. A toast in honor of the representatives of 
foreign governments present, was replied to by the 
Prussian Ambassador and by Mr. Everett, our Min- 
ister, whose speech, which we give, was received 
with much enthusiasm. Mr. Everett said: 

Mr. Cnamnnax: May it please your royal high- 
ness, ladies and gentlemen, the intimation which has 
been given to me, that in consequence of the kind 
allusion you have been pleased to make to my coun- 
try and myself, some acknowlegment is expected of 
me, induces me to intrude myself for a moment on 

our notice. I feel it, sir, a very agreeable privi- 
ege, to be permitted to partake of the hospitality of 
this interesting occasion. We read in one of the 
delightful poetical productions, with which the li- 
terature of our common language has been enriched 
by Sir Walter Scott, of the Chieftain, who, by the 
sound of his whistle, called up five hundred clans- 
men from the thickets of a highland glen. His roy- 
al highness has performed a greater wonder to-day. 
He has literally covered your walls, your road sides, 
your house tops, and Brandon hill to the very sum- 
mit, not with hundreds, but with a hundred thousand 
loyal subjects anxious to testify their devotedness to 
their gracious and beloved Sovereign, and their at- 
tachment to him, the partner of her affections. I 
rejoice, sir, as the humble representative of one of 
the allied or friendly powers, to which you have al- 
luded, to have had an opportunity of witnessing a 
a spectacle so pleasing even to a stranger. 
ut I could hardly feel myself a stranger, when on 
stepping on board that wonderful ship, this morning, 
my eye caught from the foremast head the sight of 
the flag of my country, gracefully mingling its folds 
with yours and those of the other friendly powers. 
I rejoice in the belief, that the interests of the two 
kindred nations, rightly understood, are as near to 
each other as their banners on your mast-heads; and 
I pray from my heart that their best affections may 
be as closely intertwined in honorable peace. 


We read in the Arabian tales of the wonders of 
magic,—of flying steeds; of palaces starting by en- 
chantment from the ground. Sir, let us leave ma- 
gic to the nursery;—give me the magic of the me- 
chanic arts. Consider that science, acting by their 
agency, has but waved her waud over the dark ca- 
verns of the iron mine, and out of them has started 
up this noble, this stupendous structure, ready to 
launch upon the waves. I rejoice to understand that 
my native shore is one of the destinations of this 
beautiful vessel; and I assure you that when she has 

assed the narrows at New York, she will be saluted 

y thousands of my countrymen, as cordially as by 
those, which now hail her entrance upon her destin- 
ed element. 

His honor the Mayor has spoken of the declining 
trade of this ancient city; rather let us, with him, on 
this auspicious occasion, augur favorably of its re- 
vival. It is the nature of foreign trade, like the el- 
ement on which it is conducted, to fluctuate hither 
and thither; the wave rises on one shore and sinks on 
another. But I will not readily believe, that this an- 
cient seat of English enterprise and trade,—from 
which the discoverers of North America went forth 
three centuries and a half ago, —is destined to a per- 
manent decline. I rejoice to behold, in the active 
part she has taken in the noble enterprise of navi- 
gating the ocean by steam, a vigorous effort toward 
a great and speedy revival. Let us hope, that this 
wonderful ship, whose introduction 10 her destined 
element we are assembled to witness, may prove one 
of the efficient agents for bringing about that auspi- 
cious result. A wonder, indeed, it is of modern 
art, that she will be able, —with her immense bulk, 
with her way-faring hundreds, borne on her iron 
wings,—to conduct her course across the Atlantic, 
and reach her desired haven, as regularly, almost as 
certainly, as that mimic steamer, which has been 
busily pursuing its voyage before the table at which 
we are seated, and is now fast anchored in front of 
his royal highness. [Mr. Everett alluded to the in- 

nious piece of mechanism representing the Great 

ritain” in full sail.) Sir, I thank you again for your 
kind remembrance of my country, and beg to tender 
you and the Great Western Steamship Company, my 
most cordial good wishes for the success of this great 
enterprise. 


———— — 


should make every 
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InxL ann. In the debate which occurred in the 
British house of commons on the 28th July, on the 
condition of Ireland, Lord John Russell said: 

„Mr. O'Connell threatens you that he will sum- 
mon a convention in Dublin which shall escape the 
penalties of the convention act, which shall be so 
curiously and cautiously constructed as to evade the 
law, and which shall exercise the powers of a re- 
presentation of the Irish people sitting in Dublin.— 
| Hear, hear.] Is the government prepared for such 
a course? If not, it is very likely that Mr. O’Con- 
nell, with his exceeding ability, may evade the letter 
of the law. But will the government allow the whole 

wer of the government to be wrested from the 

rd Lieutenant, leaving him sitting perfectly help- 
less in the castle of Dublin? [Hear, hear.] Are you 
prepared to allow the government te be taken from 
you in any moment of weakness by a power holding 
not merely the name and title, but exercising as well 
the authority of government? (Hear, hear.] If you are 
prepared for that, are you prepared to introduce no- 
thing into this house bat simple measures of coercion 
and aggression, refusing all redress of gmevance7— 
[Opposition cheers.] I believe, sir, this danger to be 
very great and very imminent, and I should not be 
doing my duty as a member of this house if I did not 
pani ìt out now, instead of leaving it to fall sudden- 
y and unwarily upon us during the recess of parlia- 
ment.” 

The answer of Sir Robert Peel to this apostrophe 
was as follows: 

“The case as regards Ireland received a full dis- 
cussion in this house some time since, and we are 
told that it will be brought forward again in tho 
course of the next week. In that discussion of the 
question the ministers of the crown explained to the 
house the course they had pursued, and the course 
they intend to pursue. They had explained that they 
would leave no effort untried for the maintenance of 
the legislative Union between England and Ireland, 
because they believed that the disjunction of the 
two countries would be equivalent to their separa- 
tion. They also stated that.they should not be with- 
held by remonstrances, nor by apprehensions or by 
fears should they be impelled, to resort to anusial 
measures so long as the usual and ordinary course of 
the law was found efficient. They would trust, they 
said, to the efficacy of the ordinary law, and they 
ible preparation for the con- 
tinuance of tranquillity—but that they would reserve 
to themselves the right of deciding at what time and 
under what circumstances they should seek extraor- 
dinary powers from parliament. Sir, the course they 
have taken in this case has [am happy to say, met 
with the approbation of all reasonable persons.— 
3 I regret to hear a censure from the noble 

ord upon our efforts to preserve intact the legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. We have 
asked for no fresh powers ‘to maintain that Union, 
which, to dissever, would, it is admitted by the noble 
lord, be the disintegration of the empire. We have . 
shown the fullest confidence in the strength of the 
existent law for the purpose. We bave not sought to 
excite needlessly, by a premature application of force, 
that portion of the people of lreland who seek a re- 
peal of the Union.” 

SPAIN. 

The revolution in this country was about being 
brought to the first stage of its completion at last 
advices. Whether a French prince shall wed the 
young queen, would be a matter of little import to 
the Spanish people but for the infusion of French 
predominance into their politica) future, whioh such 
an event might occasion. Louis or is disposed 
to increase his family power as widely as possible, 
and keep that of France identified with that of his 
own family. The banished ex-regent Christino seems 
about to triumph again in the general success that 
attends the efforts of her agents, and it is said that 
O'Donnel one of her strenuous adherents is to be 
sent over as governor of the island of Cuba. It is to 


be hoped his advent may ao disturb the present ro- 
lations of that Island. Whether the Spanish people 


will tamely submit to be handed over to the sway of 
French influence, or will assert their owa will in ar- 
ranging their government and managing their con- 
cerns remains to be seen. To effect the latter, such 
men as Narvaez, Concha, and O’Donnel, should be 
mado to withdraw to the same, obscurity that seems. 
to be now awaiting Espartero. Before Espartery has 
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commenced his march from Madrid against Valencia 
the revolutionary government had fully organized 
itself in Catalonia, and General Narvaez, who was 
lately married to a daughter of a French nobleman 
was appointed to the command of the revolutionary 
forces in that quarter. Another Christino emissary, 
Gen. Concha, was despatched to assume command 
and orgonize the already revolted provinces in the 
south. The flame extended with rapid strides each 
day, and the regent afler approaching Valencia, find- 
ing that the whole peninsula was in movement against 
him, his communication with Zurbano in Catalonia 
cut off, and the government troops every where fra- 
ternizing with insurgents, retraced his steps to- 
wards the capital again, but without returning to it 
moved off to check the revolt which had just over- 
turned his power at Seville. The more ardent 
adherents of papacy would not forget his encroach- 
‘ments upon the temporal privileges of the church, and 
were active against him. 

Narvaez, judging wisely that the possession of the 
capital, which Espartero had left with the bulk of 
his troops and proceeded towards Seville in order to 
reduce it, would decide the question of power de 
facto, advanced upon Madrid from Aragon with an 
army of 10,000 men; and on the 15th July reached 
the vicimty, and immediately summoned the munici- 

ity to surrender. There were few troops of the 
ine in Madrid, but a considerable and well armed 
military force, ard Mendezabal, minister of finance, 
and devoted to Espartero, inspired them with a reso- 
lution to defend the capital; and such was the answer 
given to Narvaez's summons. His reply was one of 
menace, terminating with the declaration that in case 
of necessity he would not hesitate to shed vile and 
traitorous blood.” 

Meantime the Generals Seoane and Zurbano, par- 
tisans of Espartero, left Saragossa in pursuit of Nar- 
vaez, and reached Gaudalaxara on the 2lst. At the 
same time a corps of 3,000 regulars, (2,500 infantry 
and between 400 and 500 cavalry,) embracing the 
columns of Irearte and of Enna, entered the city, 
and greatly strengthened the resolution of Mendeza- 
bal to persist in the defence. The journals in his 
interest immediately put forth all sorts of exagger- 
ated statements about Espartero’s success, declaring 
that he was master of Seville; while they roused the 
national exasperation against France by reporting 
that large military preparations were making on the 
French frontier, and Duc d’Aumale, constituted a 
lieutenant general, was about to lead a French army 
into Spain. | 

Great exasperation was thus occasioned in Mad- 
rid, and the bravados of the mililia became exces- 
sive. On the 22d Seoane and Zurbano, with their 
force, amounting to 8,000 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 
twenty pieces of excellent artillery, approached 
Narvaez, who commanded 10,000, and a superior 
cavalry. Narveaz did not wait for the attack; but 
in advancing, with a voice heard above the rolling 
fire of musketry, he appealed to his fellow-soldiers 
of Seoane’s army not to shed their brothers’ blood in 
such a cause. pause ensued. Seoane threw him- 
self in front of his battalions and inspired them anew 
with ardor for the combat, which recommenced, 
when Narveaz, deploying all his cavalry, surrounded 
the greater part of the opposing force, and immedi- 
ately sixteen out of the eighteen battalions constitu- 
ting the army of Seoane went over to Narveaz.— 
Zurbano succeeded in leading two with him off the 
field. Seoane was made prisoner. This disastrous 
news soon reached the capital, where all sorts of con- 
flicting opinions and resolutions were announced, 
adopted, and abandoned. Mendezabal still sought to 

reserve the capital for his chief. On the 22d a con- 
erence was opened with Narvaez, and conditions of 
surrender proposed, one of which was that the city 
militia should retain their organization and arms.— 
These were all rejected by Narvaez, who declared 
the municipality of Madrid to have forfeited any 
right oftreaty, and on the 24th the capital surrendered 
unconditionally, and Narvaez and Aspairoz marched 
in, the greatest order being preserved. 


During the interval between the approach of Nar- 
vaez to Madrid and the surrender, a period of nine 
days, there was neturally great agitation in the capi- 
tal. The captain general, San Miguel, called acoun- 
cilof war, and, notwithstanding it was evident that 
the militia alone could not defend the city, it was re- 
solved to attempt it; and the streets were barricaded, 
ditches dug, and batteries planted, as if in prepara- 
tion for an obstinate contest. 

In this state of things the diplomatic corps took up 
the matter. The French charge d’affaires—Fraoce 


having no ambassador there, owing to the disagree- | ed 


ment upon a pointof etiquette about accrediting him 
to Espartero as regent, and not as the French chose 
to do to the Queen lla—the duke of Glucksberg, 
informed his colleagues that the military governor of 


it at all hazards, from street to street, and finally at 
the 5 itself, which he would blow up before he 
would surrender it and the young queen. It was said 
too, that M. Mendezabal had declared he would 
place the queen in the midst of the troops, and cut his 
way through the opposing force, and leave Madrid. 
Upon a remark to him that the diplomatic corps 
would not permit the queen to be carried off, he is 
reported as replying: “If that corps interfere I will 
send them their passports, and will shoot any one of 
them that twenty-four hours after shall he found in 
Madrid.” 

The ministers of all the powers then met at the 
residence of the minister of Brazil, and after long 
consultation determined upon an effort to induce the 
British minister, Mr. Ashton, to unite in a joint me- 
morial in favor of the queen. Mr. Ashton agreed 
in the opinion that in such critical circumstances it 
was the duty of the diplomatic corps to interpose; 
thatan effort should be made to induce the besieging 
force to acknowledge the neutrality of the capital, 
and at any rate that a protest ought to be jointly 
presented against any attack upon the residence of 
the queen. This was objected to, we suppose, main- 
ly by the French charge, as seeming to protest against 
an attack upon the capital by Narvaez, and a note 
in a somewhat different sense was prepared by M. 
de Glucksberg, approved by his colleagues, and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Ashton. The latter objected that it 
was not sufficiently explicit; and said he would pre- 
pare one, which he did accordingly. The other 
members of the corps, however, objected to it, as 
constituting too decided an interference with the in- 
ternal politics of the country—that they were bound 
to observe neutrality, and only protest against any 
violence towards the queen. 

Mr. Washington Irving then undertook to prepare 
a note, which proved acceptable to all the other min- 
isters but Mr. Ashton, who objected that it was aim- 
ed against Madrid's being defended, whereas the dan- 
ger was from Madrid’s being attacked. This broke 
up the conference for a time; but finally a note, jointly 
prepared b7 Mr. Irving and Mr. Ashton, was agreed 
on, signed by all the members of the diplomatic corps, 
and handed to the government. The ambassadors 
also requested permission, in case of an attack of the 
palace to go thither and watch over the personal 
1 the queen. This was declined by M. Men- 
dezabal. 

Subsequently, as is known, Madrid submitted un- 
conditionally. Mendezabal and the other public 
functionaries were dismissed, and the Lopez ministry 
was re-established, the decrees running in the name 
of “her majesty Isabelle II. and of the government of 
the nation.” | 

Up to the 27th July (the latest dates by the Greut 
Western) all was tranquil at Madrid. There had 
been no blood shed by the triumphant party. 

Of Espartero, the latest intelligence is that he is not 
a refugee in Portugal, as previously announced, but 
with Von Halen’s army, bombarding Seville, of 
which he had destroyed one suburb, that of San Bar- 
nardo—a piece of wanton cruelty, since even success 
against Seville cannot restore his ascendency. 


GERMANY. 

The king of Prussia has given a cabinet order that 
the thousandth anniversary of the treaty of Verdun, 
the 11th of August, 1843, by which the independence 
of Germany was acknowledged and secured, shal! 
be celebrated by a solemn service in all the churches 
of the Prussian monarchy. On occasion of this an- 
niversary a large medal will be struck after designs 
of the celebrated Cornelius. 

Eorptian antiquities. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin bas received from the director of 
the Prussian scientific expedition in Egypt, Professor 
Lepsius, a series of reports, which prove that the 
researches of this expedition have had important re- 
sults. One hundred and six tombs, all situated in 
the environs of the Pyramid of Giseh, and only three 
or four of which had been previously examined, have 
deen explored by members of the expedition, who 
have discovered there a great numberof inscriptions, 
and hieroglyphic representations, containing valua- 
ble information relating to the history, manners and 
language of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The researches 
which the expedition has caused to be made, on a line 
of about four and a half geographical leagues, be- 
tween Roasck (three leagues on the road from the 
Pyramid of Giseh) and Dahschour, have brought to 
light a number of monuments, making twenty ca- 
mel loads, which have recently been transported to 
Cairo. The sheets containing fac similes of the in- 
scriptions and hieroglyphic representations, discover- 
by this expedition, amount already to eight hun- 
dred and fifty pages of the largest size. 

Tue Jews op Brain. Ata late session of the 
municipal council of the Prussian capital, the presi- 
ent of the body proposed a resolution conceived in 


the city had expressed his determination to defend! these terms: 


Considering the liberal aid which the Jews of Berlin 
have contributed, during the last four years, to the 
different charities of the city under the government 
of Christians, and considering that they have am- 
ply supplied the wants of their own poor, where- 

ya great saving of expense has resulted to the 
people of Berlin, the municipal council orders that 
the sum of two thousand dollars be appropriated, 
out of the city’s revenues for the current year, to- 
wards the construction of the hospital which the Jews 
3 3 are now erecting for the poor of their own 
aith. 

The proposition was adopted without discussion, 
and with unanimity save one voice, —that of a Jew, 
who was a member of the council, and abstained from 


voting. 
SWITZERLAND. 

“A letter from Geneva states that the government 
has just granted naturalization to three Jews, being 
15 ret that ever obtained that privilege in Switzer- 
an 57 


‘““Gewoa, May 28. A treaty has been concluded 
between our government and the republic of Gene- 
va, for the pur posi of constructing a railway from 
Chambery to Geneva, at the expense of the two go- 
vernments. The neglected state of the navigation 
on the Rhone making direct communication between 
Switzerland and the Mediterranean very difficult and 
slow, this will be of the utmost importance for Swiss 


commerce.” 
DENMARK. 

Tue press in Denmarx—To the attention of 
“Boz,” the voluntary champion of the Press“ we 
hope of other countries as well as of America, we 
recommend the following account of TORTURING AN 
EDITOR: Frankfort, May 9. A transaction scarcely 
credible has recently taken place at Copenhagen.— 
ancient Danish laws for regulating criminal proces- 
ses authorise the Judge, when there are strong pre- 
sumptions against the accused, to inflict different kinds 
of torture to produce confession. Two modes of 
torture are still retained in the laws: 1. Lashes on 
the naked back with a scourge having knots or pieces 
of lead at its ends; 2. Solitary imprisonment in a 
dark dungeon for three days, and bread and water. 
On every fourth day the accused is placed in a cell 
into which the light is admitted, and then he receives 
the food commonly allowed to prisoners. This un- 
heard of proceeding has been reserved for the pre- 
sent time, Herr Hanson, editor of the daily paper 
called Fredenelander, which is published in Copen- 
hagen, inserted in August last an article on the debt 
of the eountry. Two censors had allowed this article 
to pass; and it was quite forgotten by the public.— 
However at the beginning of last month the Danish 
Chancery ordered the prosecution. Hansen was 
brought before Judge Gudenroth, who ordered him 
to explain the meaning of the article. The editor 
replied that he did not recollect the circumstances 
which had induced him to write it, nor the ideas 
which were then passing in his mind. The Judge 
insisted upon explanations, and as he Wid not obtain 
them, he ordered the unfortunate joiirnalist to the 
dungeon, ọn bread and water. After being forty- 
eight hours in prison. he was attacked by violent 
colic and vomiting. He then wrote to the judge that 
he would give him any explanation that. fight be re- 
quired of him, hut on condition that his #totést against 
the proceedings should be entered upon the minutes 
of his examibation. This was agreed to, and after 
an examination, which turned upon matters quite in- 
significant he was set at liberty. The unfortunate 
man has addressed a remonsirance to the king, which 
has been refereed to a council of state. 

PRUSSIA. | 

The kingdow of Prussia, which sprung into exist- 
ence in the begining of the last century under the 
predecessor of Frederick the Great, who first assum- 
ed the title of sary 8 consists of various provinces, 
originally detaehed from the neighboring states, and 
still to a considerable extent detached from each 
other; though the acquisition of the province of Po- 
sen, the reward of the great Frederick for bis exer- 
tions in effectang the iuiquitous partition of Poland, 
has served to conpect together many of its scatter- 
ed possessions. The several provinces of which the 
kingdom is composed, retain more or less the laws, 
as well as the habits and manners, of the countries 
to which they formerly belonged. It results that 
there exists a great diversity in the extent to which 
civil rights and privileges are enjoyed in the various 
districts of the realm. To effect the more complete 

litical consolidation of these provinces, has ever 
een a prominent object of the policy of the Prus- 
sian government. Attempts have recently been made 
to attain this end by establishing a uniformity in the 
laws and in the mode of their administration. These 
efforts would doubtless have succeeded, if govern- 
ment, in the exercise of that liberality which the en- 
lightenment of the age demands, had extended to all 
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its subjects the privileges and liberties which are en- 
joyed by the n. ost favored of them. But different 
counsels prevailed. 

The government, on the pretext of extending a 
uniform criminal legislation over the whole realm, 
recently proposed to the Diets of several of the 
Rhenish provinces, the acceptance of a new penal 
code and code of criminal procedure, which with 
some insignificant modifications, are a mere compila- 
tion of the laws promulgated by the old absolute go- 
vernments, and which are now operative in some of 
the western provinces of Prussia. The adoption of 
the new system would have deprived the inbabitants 
of Rhenish Prussia of all the guaranties which the 

nal code and criminal procedure of France, still 
in vigor there, secure to them. On the 22d day of 
June last, the Diet of Cologne unanimously and de- 
finitively rejected the proposition. And, not content 
with the simple rejection, in view of the importance 
of the vote, they adopted an address to the marshal 
of the Diet, then resident at Dusseldorf, in which 
they announced to him its unanimous rejection, and 

appointed a deputation of twenty of their members 
to convey and solemnly present to him this impor- 
tant document. As soon as these measures were 
made public, the Steam-navigation company of the 
Rhine put at the disposition of the Diet two steamers, 
for the conveyance of the deputation and all the 
chief citizens of Cologne, who had resolved to ac- 
company it as an escort of honor, to Dusseldorf.— 
Great excitement pervaded the city. The popula- 
tion thronged the streets. The windows of every 
house were illuminated, without pre-concert of the 
inhabitants. Bonfires blazed on all the heights 
around. Bands-of musicians paraded the streets, 
playing lively airs. National hymns were sung at all 
the places of public resort. 

At eight o’clock ın the evening, two large steam- 
boats, the Rio and the Ville de Cologne, dressed with 
a profusion of flags and pendants, and illuminated 
with colored lanterns, left the city, saluted with sal- 
vos of artillery. As they massed: before the palace 
of the Diet, bouquets of flowers were showered on 
them from the bridges, and two thousand people 
there congregated, suddenly lighted their torches, 
which they waved in the air, shouting “long live the 
Diet! long live public liberty!” 

At Dusseldorf, where the news of the rejection of 
the project had ree arrived, having been dis- 
patched by an extraordinary courier, the steamers 
were received with great ceremony. All the bur- 

of the town arranged themselves in triple 
ine, extending from the wharf tothe hotel of the 
marshal of the Diet, and through these lines march- 
ed the deputation and the citizens by whom it was 
escorted, while the air was filled with shouts con- 
stantly repeated of long live the Diet,” and with 
thunder of cannon. The houses were ornamented 
with hangings, and from the windows ladies in bril- 
hant dresses waved their handkerchiefs. 

The marshal of the Diet received the deputation 
with great cordiality. When it withdrew, followed 
by the citizens who had escorted it, amidst the ac- 

amatıons of the multitude, the whole body proceed- 
ed tə the place of St. Charles, where, having par- 
taken of a grand banquet, they embarked to Cologne. 

, (W. F. Jour. Com. 

It is stated in the Universal Gazelte that every Prus- 
sian who may cross the Russian or Polish frontier 
without being provided with a regular passport, will 
be sent to Siberia if he be a civilian, and lodged in a 
fortress if he belong to the army. 


; ALGIERS. 

You will learn by two articles from Algeria, which 
1 enclose, that Abd-el-Kader, though often surpris- 
ed, (according to the bulletins,) is never caught, and 
that the Kabyles persist in fighting - not unfrequent- 
ly on the offensive. Ata late sitting of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, Bory St. Vincent, who conducted 
the scientific commission in Algeria, submitted a ve- 
ry interesting note as a summary of the observations 
of the commission on the vegetable riches of the co- 
lony. They collected eighteen hundred more spe- 
cies than any of their botanical predecessors—more 
than three thousand species altogether. He avers 
that French Africa is not in the least an exhausted 
land, but is capable of yielding, in any quantity, the 
best possible qualities of cotton, tobacco, silk, wheat, 
and the strong wines in perfection: “No other colo- 
ny which France possesses or could acquire can be 
compared in fertility aod natural advantages to this 


gifted and brilliant region.” Cor. Nat. Int. 
AFRICA 


Royat civiities. The papers relative to the ex- 
pedition to the river Niger were recently presented 
to parliament. Amongst other documents was 
a despatch from Captain Tucker, dated Fernando Po, 


May 31, 1840, to the admiralty, giving an account of 
his mission to King Denny, of the Gaboon river. His 
majesty” seems to,have been infinitely delighted 


— 


with which 
disappointed with the presents—a gold medal and 
chain—sent to him by the Queen of England. His 
majesty” 
dictating 


with the 1 ee paid to him by the repeated salutes 
aptain Tucker honored him, but sadly 


ve expression to his disappointment by 
e following letter to the Queen: 

“To Quern OF ENGLAND. 
“Sister: King Denny, of Sandy Point, River Ga- 


boon, must embrace you for the things you send me 
by 55 . Tucker, of your war ship Wolverine, who 
as 

which much pleased me. 
glad to save å 

120 dollars, which I too much glad to give Queen.— 
King Denny wish very much to be brother to Queen, 
and will be ve 
ship come for slaves; and suppose Queen send plenty 
English ships to me for trade for ivory, gum, bees- 
wax, dye-wood, and ebony. And King Denny wish 
my sister send me a greatcoat, with secampotes or 
epaulettes, waistcoat, trousers, plenty gold in them; 
cocked hat with gold and feather; sword and belt, 
plenty gold; and two easy chairs: and King Denny 
wishes Queen health and good bye. King Denny 
very glad he hear Queen got husband. 


them me this day with grand ceremony, 
ing Denny was too much 
ueen’s men belong Lynx, which cost 


glad suppose Queen no let Spanish 


“King Denny, his >< mark. 
“King Denny Town, 
«3d day of Moon: i. e. May 16, 1840.” 
Captain Brown, of the brig William Garrison, 


from the West Coast of Africa and Sierra Leone 
17th July, gives us the following information: The 
case of Capt. Cook, of brig Robert, vs. Collector Mo- 
Cormick, was tried at Sierra Leone, and a fine of £250 
was placed upon Capt. Cook, Collector McCormick 
being justifi 
particulars of the trial, but that the issue is as above 
there is no doubt whatever. A passenger in the Wm. 
Garrison states that it is the general opinion of the 
traders, as well as his own, that Mr. McCormick is a 
very civil, polite man, and withal very pious. Busi- 
ness was very dull with the traders. 
along the coast being glutted with American produce 
flour would not bring more than $6 per barrel, and 
hardly that. 


in every respect. We did not lcarn the 


he markets 


The slave trade was stil] carried on, with as much 


activity as ever. 


The colony at Monrovia was becoming prosperous, 


and the people were in good health. 


No farther expeditions had been started into the in- 


terior by the missionaries. 


There are a great many British cruisers on the coast 


but a few American. 


The war among the natives on the River Pongo 


had ceased, and the trade was now open on that part 
of the coast. 


No news from Gambia. IM. Y. Tribune. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 
The overland mail arrived at. Malta on the 24th 


July, and at London on the Ist Aug. The latest date 
from Macao was April 16th. There is little news from 
China, the new commissioner Ke Ying not having 
arrived to treat with Sir Henry Fottinger. The pro- 
vince of Scinde was nearly quiet, Sir Charles Napier 
having made terms with most of the chiefs. 
Mohamed had arrived at Cabul and assumed the go- 
vernment without opposition. 


In China, trade is looking brisker. Seven ships, in 


the Yang Tze Kiang, were selling openly opium and 
British goods. 
authorities, but having persisted, they were allowed 
to continue their sales. 


They have been warned off by the 


The Americans were busy 
in smuggling, and British goods were said to be 


scarce. 


This intelligence will, doubtless, give a great spur 
to our home merchants. It is to be regretted, how- 


ever, that the opium trade could not be put down or 


checked by Sir Henry Pottinger, as its continuation 
can only have the effect of exasperating the Chinese 
authorities, and checking the operations of the fair 
traders. 

Inpia. ENDOWMENT oF JUGGERNAUT BY THE 
Curistiaw Encuisu. The Paris correspondent of 
National Intelligencer records the following 

acts: 

Let me briefly notice what passed at the East In- 
dia house at the quarterly general court on the 2ist 
ultimo, in relation to Juggernaut. A motion was dis- 
cussed, having the object of abrogating the annual 
money-payment of £6,000 to the sanguinary temple. 
It was found expedient to postpone the matter. But 
a motion prevailed to enter on the minutes a memo- 
rial on the subject from the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, which condemns the payment on the strongest 

unds, and states remarkable facts thus: 

“The society, your memorialists represent, employ 
several missionaries in Grissa and neighboring dis- 
tricts more immediately connected with the princi- 
pal temple of Juggernaut, : 

“The missionaries of this society, while puos 
their benevolent labors, have frequently witnesse 


ost |. 


the most appalling scenes of misery and death, oc- 
casioned by the worship of that idol. They have 
seen dead or dying pilgrims scattered for miles on 
the roads, and have occasionally counted from 40 to 
140 corpses, and even more, lying together ina small 
space of ground, the corpses of pilgrims that have 
died, exhausted by fatigue or diseases, the effect of 
their pilgrimage. 

“The worship of this idol is impure and abomina- 
ble to a degree which your memorialists dare not de- 
scribe. 

“Your memorialists beg humbly to express their 
great satisfaction in the repeal of the pilgrim taxes 
at Juggernaut, Goa, and Allahabad, but they most 
deeply regret the continuance of the government do- 
nation to Juggernaut’s temple. A recent letter states: 
‘A grand delusion has been practiced upon the Chrie- 
tian world in reference to the abolition of the tax. 
The support of the government awarded to the idol . 
having been drawn from the collection of the tax it 
was understood that when it was abolished, that sup- 

rt would cease. But while the tax has been abol- 
ished, the sum of 35,000 rupees, and 1,030 rupees to 
provide cloth for the idol’s car, have been devoted 
in perpetuity—a sum sufficient to support the idol in 
all its influence and glory.“ 


Innia corton. The Natchez Free Trader pub- 
lishes the following extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Hurley, one of the Mississippi cotton plan- 
ters, who went to India under the auspices of Capt. 
Prailes, in the enterprize set on foot by the British 
government, to grow cotton in the East Indies. 

“My cotton at Coimbature, last year, turned out 
much better than I expected it would when I wrote 
you. I made 220 pounds Mexican seed cotton per 
acre, and between 400 and 500 pounds per acre with 
the native cotton. The four American planters who 
went to Bengal, made only nine or ten pounds per 
acre; and the three planters who were here, near 
Bombay, last year, made little or nothing, which 
proved to their satisfaction that there could be little 
done here in improving the growth of cotton. Wolfe 
and two of the McCulloughs, of our American party, 
were here last year; they started home last February. 
Their crops bave failed again this year in Bengal. I 
arrived here on the 25th of July, 1842. Dr. Burn, 
who was in charge of the cotton experiment here, 
had planted eight or ten acres; which had come up; 
I have had it cultivated; it is now opening, and from 
its present appearance, I don’t think it will make 
more than twenty-five pounds per acre—so I think 
the people of America need not fear that India will 
ever make more cotton than it does at present. With 
the native cotton, we Americans can make twice as 
much as the natives can; but the poor straight haired 
negroes, Will never adoptour system. We now know 
that the Mexican cotton will not answer here! Next 
year I am going to plant native cotton only; thus the 
whole enterprize will turn out nothing more or less 
than a great expense to the East India Company 
without benefit to any one—as the poor, free negro 
slaves will never de otherwise than they are now do- 


ing!” 
MEXICO. 
TEXAS PRISONERS IN MEXICO. 

To the editor of the New York American: Prison of the 
Powder Mills, near the city of Mexico, June 3, 1843. 
Dear sin: I perceive in your very valuable jour- 

nal, dated on the J 4th April, a short paragraph rela- 
tive to the Texan prisoners captured at Mier, in 
which you state, that after the escape at the Salado, 
we were overtaken by a large force in a mountain 
pass, and surrendered at discretion. ; 

In order to correct any erroneous impressions 
which may exist on that head, I would beg leave to 
draw your attention to the followin article. Brief 
as it may be, it will give you some idea of our situa- 
tion at the time of our recapture. On the llth of 
February last, at 7 o'clock, A. M. we, (about two hun- 
dred in number,) with Captain Cameron at our head, 
charged the guard, consisting of 200 cavalry, and the 
same number of infantry. In ten minutes’ time we 
effected our release, and succeeded in taking 160 
stand of arms, about 3000 rounds of ammunition, and 
80 horses, mules, saddles, bridles, &&. The loss on 
our part was 5 killed and 4 wounded; on the pare of 
the Mexicans, about 10 killed; in wounded, I have 
not been able to ascertain correctl , but su 
20 or 30. As our sole object was liberty, we 
as few as circumstances would admit of. 

At about ten o’clock, we were ready to take up the 
line of march for home. The first day and night we 
travelled sixty-five miles, (some 120 cavalry follow- 
ing about 600 yards in our rear during the whole day 
when we stopped a few hours before day, to refres 
ourselves and horses. At break of day we proceed- 
ed on our march: signal fires were placed on the tops 
of the diferent mountains near which we had to pase. 
The ranchos, (large farms;) or rather the rancheros, 


were all in arms against us, and fired on us at every. 


Fined 


ve 
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Opportunity—without, however, doing us any injury, President of Mexico. 


On last nicht, sixteen of the slur att a monument—to Washington!“ -: nother nc- 
further than killing a horse ov two. Onthe evening Texan priseners. amang whom is General Grech, i count however tells us, that the enhseription is headed 
of the third day, we left tae read sad te ke moune Image their estate the gh the walls of this caste, by “the Hon. Moses H. Grinnell with 410,060 while 
tains. With this unfortunate movement commenced | which were “apposed to be impregnable, having been | Mr. Mason, one of the contractors on the Harlem 
all of our sufferings. Had we kept the road, we | erecte i 


d more than seventy years, and regarded as bridge, agrees to furnish stone from bis quarries for 
one of the strangest fortifications in the worid, and ithe entire work, the value of which is estimated at 
through which a passage had never before been ef- [20 090 In 1833, a movement in favor of erecting a 
fected. This may be regarded as an extraordinary | monument was made, at which time subscriptions to 
achievement; the fortifications are generally strong. the amount of $50,000 were obtained. Fortunately 
and their officers vigilant in the discharge of their | the greater amount of the moneys collected fell into 
duty. The escape produced great excitement.— | honest hands, and the treasurer deposited the money 
Having been allowed previously the privilege of the | in the Savings Bank, where it has been accumulating 
castle, with as many liberties as are usually extend- | ever since. The estimated cost of the monument is 
ed towards prisoners, and some exempted from | $400,000.” 


chains entirely, we were now all put into the 3 l — 
we had previously occupied, chained two and two. EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF UPON SUGAR. 
By the tariff of 1832, the duty upon brown sugar was 


and strongly guarded. A large number of cavalry 
were immediately despatched in every direction, who | the same as by the present scale, 7 cents per pound. 
It was greatly reduced, however, from that time un- 


have not yet returned. For a short time no small de- 
e of excitement prevailed among ourselves, feel- | til 1841, when it fell to the 20 per cent. ad valorem 
rate of the “compromise act.” e following table 


ing naturally a warm solicitude for our companions 
in so daring and hazardous an undertaking, as well | (which we find in the New York Herald) will show 
as for our own condition, not knowing the effect | what effect the reduction had upon imports of sugar, 
whicb might be produced upon the officers in charge | and what will probably be the effect of any future 
relative to ourselves. The storm, however, is ap- | reduction of the duty. It will be seen that as the ta- 
eased, and we are now enjoying the delightful feel- | riff declined, the imports gradually increased until 
ing which usually sueceeds the tempest. in 1841, under the lowest duty, the amount brought 
(Nat. Intel. |in from Havana alone reached upwards of ninety 

millions of pounds. N. 


Jmpori of sug into the United States from Cuba. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. of suger fr 


could have made good our retreat home, as the Mex- | 
icans could nat possibly have raised a force on this 
side of the Rio Grande sufficient to impede our pro- 
gress in the least degree. On the second day after 
taking the mountains, we stopped in a deep ravine 
for the purpose of curing provisions in eufficient 
quantity to last us ten days. We had not at this 
time found any water since leaving the road. We 
here killed our horses and mules, built scaffolds, and 
cured the meat, each man taking about ten pounds, 
allowing one pound per day per man. After making 
sandals of the saddle skirts, we took another start, 
all being now on foot. Our men now began to get 
sick, which was caused partly by fatigue, and partly 
from want of water, which forced us to resort to the 
8 ot the palmetto and mignay plants as a substi- 
ute. 

We now daily left two or more of our companions 
to die inthe mountains, not being able to render 
them any assistance. To see the poor fellows left to 
die, without one drop of water to quench their ra- 
ging thirst, wae to us heart-rending in the extreme; 
but thers was no possible alternative. The different 
plants we had been using as a substitute for water, 
now afforded us no relief, and our necessities were so 
great as to compel us to resort even to our urine.— 


BROWN. 

After we had been six days without water, travelling Price Duty 
over mountains thousands of feet in height, through| PRESIDENT TYLER left the city this morning,, per lb. per 
a burning sun, and our flesh torn from our limbs by | with his daughter and grand child, the latter being | Tear. Pounds. Value. cents. cent. 
the thorns, we became so weak that but few of us still unwell, for the Winchester (Virginia) Springs.] 1829 17.599.948 1, 053.575 6 50 
were able to carry arms. (treat diversity of opinion [Madisonian, 29th August. 1830 31,789,416 1,609,515 5 60 
existed as to the course we should strike for water; — 1833 36. 999, 185 1,677,353 4} 55 
small parties of five to ten were wandering in every | APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 1834 47,422,720 2,101,319 4 60 
direction; and when the main body under Captain| Gorham Parks, attorney of the United States ſor 1835 48,367,835 2,618,844 5} 45 
Cameron surrendered, they were but forty-three or Maine, in the place of John Holmes, deceased. 1836 839,838 4.411.086 7 34 
four-in number, and having with them but thirteen | William H. Rogers, attorney of the United States | 1837 40,915,998 2.129.414 5 42 
guns. But even in that critical situation the enemy | Delaware, in the place of James A. Bayard, resigned. | 1838 55.624 858 2.663.668 5 42 
were kept at bay until they pledged themselves that | Grandison D. Royston, to be 1 the United |1839 70,286,903 3, 636,961 5 33 
the treaty stipulations entered into at Mier should be | States for the district of Florida in place of A. 1840 48.126.706 2.176.065 4 29 
faithfully observed. Their acts since our recapture | Fowler resigned. 1841 90,384,397 4,213,346 43 20 
show how far their promises have been complied! Robert Rantoul, jr. esq. of Beverly, Massachusetts, 1842 — 3} 61 
with. ‘he shooting of the 17 men at the same place has been appointed collector of the port of Boston, CLAYED. 
we attacked the guard, whose fate was decided by |in place of the Hon. Levi Lincoln, removed. 1829 4,630,351 402,245 9} 
the drawing of beans, viz: 159 white, and 17 black, [Boston Times, Aug. 27. 1830 7,833,496 638,747 8 
which were placed in a jar—the black being tokens of — 1833 11.870.312 760.892 7 
death. I am proud, however, to be able to say, that THE POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. The 1834 7,837,071 505,085 7 
during this awful erisis, the stern features and care- | progress of this branch of the pane service js illus- 1835 14,192,361 1,052,396 1} 
less manner of my companions put to the blush the | trative of the rapid growth of the country and the | 1836 9,822,753 867,524 98 30 
inhuman executors of the foul and bioody deed. extension of the resources of our people - their meaus 1837 15,659,455 1,079,584 7 42 

The cold blooded murder of our “noble Scot,” of communication, intelligence, the advancement of 1838 14,662,273 1,118,754 8 32 
Captain Cameron, on the 25th Apri last, 22 leagues | population and the settlement of the different sections | 1839 12,677,591 967,174 8 10 
from this place, is another evidence of the eharitgble Of the union. The following table will show this 1840 12,967,463 837,430 6} 29 
feeling of the magnanimous Merican mation. And J | progress: i841 18,215,291 1,191,045 6; 29 
may ask what has been their mode of proceeding in Years. Receipts. Expenditures. No. miles. | 1842 — 6 15 


every instance where they have had a prisoner jp f 1790 $37,935 2,140 1,375 


their power? They-have resorted to the most heart- | 1795 160.620 17,843 1,799,729 SER EET 
less and merciful eruelties, which should meet with | 1800 230,504 213,994 3.057,964 w EEE 8 5 
the censure of every civilized nation on earth. 1805 421.373 377.367 4,250,000 — 278425 
We are, and have been since the 5th of last month, | 2819 551, 684 475,969 4.694, 000 * . 8 8 82 832 2 
heavily chained in pairs, forced to work daily in their 1815 1,043,065 748,121 5,001, 000 a J 2.— 8 a 
streets, poorly fed, and subject to treatment which is | 1820 1,111,927 1,160,926 8 800,000 = ~ 2 & 2 
indescribably severe. Of two hundred and torty odd | 1825 1,307,525 1,229,043 10,634,680 stint 2 
men who were captured, or rather sold at Mier, one 1830 1,919,300 1,959 109 14,500,000 8 ts we S ee Pee 8 S822 4 
hundred and eighty-nine only are now in existence; | 1835 2,993,556 2,763,041 25,869,486 8 oS 82 È E| Ss eae 8 8 
17 of whom are at Perote, 5 at Matamoras, and 8 | 1840 4,379,313 4,627,716 34,996,525 8 3 8 2 8 — 8 SS 8 * 
made their escape at Mier, and 159 are at this place—6| Thus, from the small beginning of 7,375 miles of a 2 8 8 — 
of whom are on the sick list. | annual mail earrjage, and an expenditure of $40,000,| = | 22 85 5 8 = 
It is reported that we will be liberated on the 13th | has this arisen to be one of the most useful and im- +. Pone ga SS 2 88883 
of the present montb— Santa Anna's birthday. | portant departments of our government, requiring the | & B 8282 & 2882288 88 2 
Whether so joyful an event will take place at so ageney of about 44,000 postmasters and their clerks : S2 oN N 5 
early ¢ date, God only knows; but I trust that hope | 3,000 contractors, besides a large number connected = g pe 8 
will eustain us through all our trials. with the department in various ways. To carry on N| BSeBeSew 
I cannot bestow too much praise on the foreign | the complicated machinery of the general post aifice, 815 8 3858382 88 
citizens residents in this place, for their kindness | in all its minute details, without confusion, requires | = 5 D 2 21888 See 7a 
aod hospitality towards us. The sympathy evinced system, method, and business talents of the highest | S 5 eee z 
Shick wa willever Goel „ of comfort for order, foresight, capacity, and an attention 10 the bu- | & a 5 S NWZ S2 
w . i neeesin iting. | © z 32258287 
When liberated, I intend taking passage for New siness of the department, u g and unremitting. s 5 5 £ A A 5 8 è 8 2885 Bs 
York or Philadelphia, when I shall put in the press} WASHINGTON MONUMEMT IN N. YORK. | @ ~ R p a 
a full account of the whole expedition. The project of erecting a vast structure jn the city f 83 — 8 al aa on 8 
I remain sir, respectfully, of New York, to be y’clep'd A Wasusxeron Mons: 3 8 F Bl Soonar a 
Your very obedient servant. MENT, for some time past in embryo, begins to assume | 8 8 3 42 2 8 8 28 8 > 
IL. Y. Amer. | form and consistence, and will probably progress.— | 4 8 8 2 = per 3 
Extract of a letter, dated Castle of Perote, (Mezxieo,) | An act of incorporation has been obtained of the state | 3 2717 ꝛ3—̊B „ 5 
July 4, 1843. For several wecks we entertained { authorities, models of design base beea submitted and | $° Š 2 2 S SE 228 = * 
bright hopes of liberation, having been assured by {a selection made, it is said, of unequalled magnifi- = i AS: 
the United States’ minister at Mexico, and others! eenee~—The site is now a question of consideration. 3 2 8 2888 =the 2 
high in authority, that we should be released on the | The shape to be a Pentagon,—atyle, florid Oothie— 8 z 
13th of June, which we are told is General Santa | elevation 425 feet! which is nearly twice the height 8 5 SSA 
Anna’s birth day, and which time has passed, as you ] of any spire yet erected in this country. The Egyp- 2 2E 
will observe from the date of my letter; and, more, | tian pyramid of Cheops is 600 feet high.— The struc- 8 8 8 KSA 82 A 
all 1 feelings 1 ae ne our ac- per is to contain immense public halls— libraries and F > i 
customed Jeeli difference a espair, at er appropriate apartments. i 222 
least for the present. When we shall be liberated gressing which one 8 5 8 88888 S 


is a question which ean be answered alone by the | one dollar from cach subscriber—ip spite of Mr. Dickens’ 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. By the 
Jast census (1840) the amount of capital invested in 
' manufactures in the United States was $267,726,579, 
while the amount of the articles manufactured was 
nearly three hundred millions. 

There has been a remarkable change in the prices 
of some kinds of goods within the last few years. Be- 
fore the introduction of power loom machinery, plain 
cottons sold for 30 cents a yard, and now sell for 5 
and 6 cents. Soof woollens. Broadcloths which 
in 1816 were worth $6 to 58 per yard, can now be 
bought for ¢2. The following table, is, we believe, 
very nearly accurate: 
Manufactures of 

Cotton 


Amount in Dollars. 


Wool 20,696,999 
Leather 33,134,403 
Flax 322,205 
Cordage 4,078,306 
Mixed Manufactures 6,545,503 
Silk 119,814 
Paper 6,153,092 
Cast Iron 8,607,090 
Bar Iron 13,806,310 
Cannon and Small Arms 1.000. 000 
Hardware and Cutlery 6,451.967 
Machinery 10,980,581 
Hats, Caps and Bonnets 10,180,847 
Glass 2,890,393 
Earthenware . 1,104,825 
Drugs, Medicines, &c. 4,151,899 
Soap and Candles 6,000,000 
le 8 
U 9 
Ships 7,016,084 
Furniture 7,555,405 
Sugar, refined 3,250,700 
Confectionary 1,769,571 
Gunpowder 1,795,458 
Precious metals 3,734,960 
Various metals 9,779,442 


Domestic goods, made in families 26,023, 
Non enumerated articles 34,785,353 


Total $294,106,772 


WOOL. 

Tux woo. growers. One of the best pieces of 
political writing we bave seen for a long time in the 
address af the whig state committee of this gallant 
little state recently issued. It ought to be good, since 
the people of Vermont are the only state community 
in the Union, who have never been within the cor- 
rupting grasp of Jackson Van Burenism. We shall 

bably make an extract or two. 

In the Caledonian, which contains this address we 
find a variety of interesting details respecting the 
wool product, some of which we copy. 

The first and most important is one which goes to 
the very nick of the question, whether the present 
tariff is favorable to the wool growers by keeping 
out foreign wool? It is said by jealous free traders 
that it is only the manulacturers who are benefit- 
ed, while the farmers are unprotected against for- 
eign competition. But here are the facts and figures. 
They are of peculiar interest, and constitute, we 
belicve, the first actual and official return upon any 

int of our commerce, under the new tariff, that 

as yet been published. 

In 1840, before the existence of the present tariff, 
' according to Mr. Jewett’s own statements,the amount 
of foreign coarse wyelimported was 14 millions. In 
1841 the amount did not much exceed 10 millions. 


But now let every wool grower look to the result of 


1842, and see whether congress has failed in securing 
protection to the wool growing interest. From a state- 
ment which, as Mr. Slade asserts in our last paper, he 
has just received from the register of the treasury, 


it appears that during the first half of the present 
year, which commenced one month after the tariff 


went into operation there was imported: 


Wool costing 7 cents or under 881,368 

Wool costing over 7 cents 175,962 

Which being doubled for the entire year will stand 
as follows: N 


Wool costing 7 cents or under 
Wool costing over 7 cents 


Wool cdsting 8 cents or under 

Wool costing over 8 cents 

Thus there ap 
ment ot the tar: 


cultural interests of the state of Vermont. 


1,762,736 
351,954 
Now compare this with the importations of the year 
ending September 30th, 1842, which were as fol- 


10,538,998 
151,384 
ars a falling off after the establish- 
from ten millions and a half to one 
million three quarters. Now as to the Buenos Ayres 
wool the great stalking horse which Mr. Jewett bas 
put into the field of his valuable labors for the agri- 
Previous 
to the adoption of the tariff, the importation of wool 
subject to a duty of 5 per cent. for the year ending! corpse. After a care 


September 30th, 1842, was 7,304,000. For the six 
months ending March, 1843, 504,746. This doubled 
for the entire year, and we have 1,069,492, a reduc- 
tion from seven millions and over tb a little over one 


million. The argument in favor of the present tariff 


on wool is complete, Such is the triumph of stub- 
born facts over the erroneous statements and vision- 
ary speculations of Mr. Jewett. How perfectly 
does documentary proof put out the lights of his far- 
thing cradle. [Portland Advertiser. 


THE NAVY. 

GENERAL onper issued by the commander of the 
squadron in the Mediterranean. 

“The secretary of the navy baving decided upon oc- 
casional interchanges of the United States vessels 
comprizing the squadrons on the Mediterranean and 
Brazil stations, directed such interchange to com- 
mence with the United States ships Delaware and 
Columbus. 

The command upon this station consequently de- 
volved upon me as a senior officer, on my arrival 
here in obedience to those directions; and commodore 
Morgan has relinquished the eommand and transfer- 
red to me his instructions from the department. The 
commanding and other officers of the different vessels 
of the squadron, will therefore, hereafter make their 
reports and receive their orders, in conformity with 
tbis change. 

In su ing to the command of this squadron, it 
affords me great pleasure to express my gratification 
at the bigh order, and apparent efficiency and readi- 
ness for any service of the different vessels which 
belong to it. 

Their condition furnishes evidences of the preva- 
lence of a discipline and zeal, calculated to give a 
confidence’ and pleasure to the friends of the navy, 
and highly ereditable to my predecessor in command, 
and to the commander and other officers of the re- 
spective vessels. The general orders issued by com. 
Morgan, are to be obeyed by the officers attach- 
ed to the ships lately under his command until other- 
wise directed, 


Commodore Morgan will soon proceed in the Co- | Profits 


lumbus to Brazil, to assume the command of the U. 
States squadron on that station, under directions from 
the navy department—and I feel assured, the officers 
he is about to leave, will cordially unite with me in 
the wish that this change of command may be useful 
to the navy, and every way agreeable to himself. 

U. S. ship Delaware, Port Mahon, April 24, 1943. 

C. MORRIS, 
Commanding U. S. squadron on Mediterranean station. 

The U. S. ship Vandalia, Commander McCluney, 
from Ch , and last from off Carthagena, arrived 
at Norfolk on the 25th ult. Officers and crew all 
well. The usual salutes were exchanged with the 
U. 8. ship Pennsylvania. 

The U. S. schooner On-ka-hy-ee, Lieut. Com'g Bisp- 

ham, bound to the West Indies, dropped down to 
Hampton Roads on the 25th ult. 
The U. S. brig Oregon, Lieut. Com. Porter, sailed 
from Norfulk on a short cruize, on the 24th ult. prin- 
cipally manned by the apprentices from the U. S. 
ship Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. McLauvcuum. A report has been latel 
going the rounds of the papers that Lieut. John T. 
iicLaughlin, of the U. S. navy, was about to be tried 
by a court martiul upon a number of charges, one of 
which was for murder. This gentleman, in a note 
addressed to the editors of the National Intelligencer, 
which appeared in that paper on Saturday, pronoun- 
ces the statement “utterly false.” No court martial 
hus been ordered to try him upon any charge what- 
ever. He says— | 

Upon the return of the Florida squadron in July, 
1842, complaints against me were made to the depart- 
ment by a marine officer of the squadron, which were 
examined into and dismissed by secretary Upehur in 


the following letter: 
Navy August 17, 1842. 
Sır: I have considered the several charges prefer- 
red against you by Lieut. Fansill, of Marines, toge- 
ther with the explanations and counterproofs offered 
by yourself. I see no reason to proceed with them 
any further, nor to bring your conduct into question. 
The charges are dismissed. 1 am, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, . A. P. UPSHUR. 
Lt. John T. Laughlin, U. S. navy, Washington. 
Some of the complaints thus dismissed by Mr. U 
shur were brought against me again by this same o 
cer, connected with additional charges, which were 
examined into and dismissed by Secretary Henshaw 
in the following letter: 
Navy ent, August 24, 1843. 
Sia: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 15th instant, communicating explanations 


5- 


it does not appease to me that there are sufficient 
rounds for submitting the case to a court martial. 
he charges against you are therefore dimissed. 
DAVID HENSHAW. 
Lt. John T. McLaughlin, U. S. navy, Washington. 
The whole aim and end of these publications being 
to give an injurious notoriety to my name, I request, 
in justice to myself, that those editors who have aid- 
ed in disseminating the report that I am to be tried, 
will give a place to this communication in their co- 
lumns. Respectfully, gentlemen, I have the honor 
tobe, JOHN T. McLAUGHLIN, liest. U. S. M. 
Washington, August 25, 1843. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


NEW YORK. 
ConpiTIon or THE Banks. The aggregate exhibit 
is as follows: 
Resources. 


Loans and discounts 653, 106,618 
Loans and discounts to directors 4,176,807 
Loans and discounts to brokers 1,430,099 
Real estate 4,063,695 
Bonds and mortgages 3,753,892 
Stocks and promissory notes 12,424,987 
Due from directors, other than for Joans 

g 39, 788 
Due from brokers, other than for loans, 

&e. 212,982 
Bank fund 527,766 
Loss and expense account 557,103 
Overdrafts 98,654 
Specie 14,108,278 
Cash items 2,736,007 
Bills of solvent banks on hand 4,916,074 
Bills of suspended banks on hand 231,517 
Due from banks and bankers 11,753,858 

Total resources 9114, 183,125 
Capital as $43.218 
pita 218.327 
4,030,472 
Bank notes in circulation, (old emission) 7,912,100 
Registered notes in circulation 6,713,928 
Due treasurer of the state 531,762 
Due commissioners of the canal fund 741.382 
Due depositors on demand 24,724,461 
Due individuals 324,335 
Due banks 21,343,328 
Due treasurer ef thé United States 4,033, 
Amount due not included in the above 
items i 570,276 
$114,143,836 
City banks. Country banks. 


an. a Jan. Aug. 
29 579.088 25,085,120 22.762.379 23,507,901 


Loans 
Specie 7.275, 560 13.100.730 1.197514 991.094 
Stocks 6,924,473 9.743.447 5, 521.605 2,587 640 


Circulation 4,631,353 5.708.289 7,400,518 8.814.564 
Depusites 16,452,541 23,573,686 3,617,814 1,235,594 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erix cawar. The Philadelphia Gazette of the 
Q6th ult. says that “Messrs. Watts, Colt and Roberts, 
authorised by the Erie Canal company to negotiate | 
a loan for the completion of this canal, are now in 
this city, at the Merchants’ Hotel. The state of 
Pennsylvania has expended upwards of $4,256,000 
upon this important work. The amount now re- 
quired to complete the line, according to a careful 
estimate recently made by the company's engineer, 
is $311,000. For this comperatively small sum, 
this connexion of the Ohio river and the lakes may 
be finished and opened for use by Sept. Ist, 1844. 
Its length is 136 miles, of which 116 miles, extend- 
ing from Beaver to Meadville, in Crawford county, 
are finished and in regular use, and the tolls aris 
thereon, although derived from a trade al er 
local, exceeds the cost of superintendangs and re- 

irs. An important business is anticipated on this 
ine when opened to Erie, in the coal trade from the 
Shenango Valley to the Lake country. This coal is 
spoken of Professor Rogers as of a superior quality 
—being free from sulphur and admirably adapted to 
steam purposes, &c. It can be delivered at Erie for 
8 cents per bushel or 52 40 per t. Buffalo for 
about 43 W per ton; at Rochester for about 64 00 

ton, and at Kingston, Toronto, &c., in Canada 
or less than $4 per ton. It can also be carried to 
the city of New York ahd successfully be brought 
into competition with the bituminous coal of Virgi- 
nia. In addition to a large coal trade, this line will 


also secure the carrying trade between the Ohio ri- 
ver and western New Tork and Canada, and a consi- 


and documents in relation to the charges preferred derable portion of the trade now passiug turougn ihe 


against you by 


Lieutenant Fansill, of the marine Ohio and Erie and the Peumylvania and Ohiu ( 
ful examination of these papers |nals. It is the shortest connexion which can be made 
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between the Ohio river and the lakes, and the capi- 
tal required to effect its completion being so very 
small, will enable the company to obtain complete 
control and thus reduce the cost of transportation to 
its minimum. The charter of the company is very 
liberal and authorizes them to lower the tolls to any 
extent. The company is also authorized to borrow 
money and to mortgage the whole of the finished 
improvements between the Ohio and Lake Erie, as 
security. i [U. S. Gazette. 


. NORTH CAROLINA. 

The popular vote at the recent election in this state 

is with the whigs. It is true the result cannot be 
come at accurately in consequence of there not be- 
ing any contest in three of the congressional districts, 
viz: Ist, 4th, and 6th: in these districts we have in- 
sorted the governor’s vote of 1 5 i 


hig en 
st distric 5,879 2,14 
20 riii 4,153 3,187 
3d “ 3,830 4,184 
4th “s 6,747 1,840 
5th “ 3,001 3,142 
6th “s 2,630 5,031 
7h 3,489 3,644 
Sth 4 4,042 4,587 
9th “s 3,731 2, 
37,502 31,240 
31,240 
Whig majority, 6,262 
Whig majority in 1842, 4, 745 
Whig gain, 1.517 
ILLINOIS. 


James Shields, esq. of Bellville, has been appoint- 
ed by the governor of Illinois, judge of the supreme 
court of that state, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Judge Semple, who has recently 
been appointed a senator of the United States. 


MICHIGAN. 

ALTERATION OF STATE WARRANTS. We learn from 
the Detroit Free Press that there have been detected 
at the auditor general and state treasurer’s office 
some warrants altered from §6, 7, 8, and 9˙8 to $60, 
70, 80 and 90. Some four of them were paid in at 
the land office at Marshall, and two or three others 
have been paid or presented at the state treasury, 
on account of lands or other state assets. A few 
others have been found in the hands of individuals. 
n. yd ß TRE 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


STEAMERS. 

Tron steamer Great Britain. Launched on the 
17th ult at Bristol; English accounts say, she exceeds in 
dulk anyf two steamers in the world. Her extreme 
length, is 322 feet, 100 feet longer than the longest 
Jine of battle ships; length of keel 289 ft. breaath 50 
feet; depth of hold 22 feet; registered 3200 tons. 

She has four decks, the lowest of which is iron and 
is destined to receive the cargo. The upper deck, 
with the exception of the forecastle, is completely 
flush from stem to stern, without building or elevation 
of any kind, so that besides the masta und funnel, 
there will be nothing above deck to offer resistance 
toahead wind. The two intermediate decks are ap- 

ropriated exclusively to the use of passengers and 
he equipage of the ship, and consist of four grand 


saloons, forming together a length of dining room 


of 350 feet. There are two large ladies’ cabins or 
family rooms, and 190 state rooms, each containing 
two spacious sleeping berths; so that besides the por- 
tions appropriated for the crew, stewards’ department, 
&c., 360 passengers can be accommodated. 

The principal saloon is 180 feet long by 32 feet wide 
and 8 feet 3 inches high. She has sufficient room 
for the stowage of 1000 tons of coal, and 1200 tons 
of measurement goods. She will be propelled by the 
newly improved screw propeller, patented by Mr. 
Smith of London, (with improvements made upon it,) 
and applied by that gentleman with complete success 
to the Archimedes. The engines and boilers occupy 
a space of eight feet in the middle portion of the ves- 
sel. The engine room and the cooking establish- 
ment are situated in this part of the ship. There are 
three boilers; these are heated by twenty-four fires, 
and will contain two hundred tons of water. There 
are four engines of two hundred and fifty horse power 
each, the ae of which are 7 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. The chimney is 30 feet high and 8 feet 
diameter. She is fitted with six masts, the highest 
of which is 74 feet above deck. The quantity of 


canvass carried will be about seventeen hundred 
square yards; she will be fitted with the patent wire 
rigging; the hull is divided into four water. tight 
compartments, and the quantity of coal consumed 
will be about sixty tons per day. Upwards of 1,500 
tons of iron bave best used in her construction and 
that of the engines and boilers; the draught of water 
when laden will be 16 feet, and the displacement 
about 3,200 tons; the plates of the keel are from one 
inch to three quarters of an inch thick, and the other 
plates about half an inch thick; she is double rivett- 
ed throughout; the ribs are formed of angle iron, six 
inches by three and a half inches, by half an inch at 
the, bottom of the vessel, and seven-sixteenths thick 
at top; the mean distance of the ribs is fourteen in- 
ches from centre to centre. All these ribs will be 
doubled; the distance is then increased to eighteen and 
twentw-one inches. The ship will be fitted with very 
powerful pumps, which can throw off 7,000 gallons 
of water per minute. 

The Americans have pioneered for all the world 
with steam boats.* They first achieved navigation— 
taught others the value of the improvement, and have 
gone ahead handsomely with making use of them.— 
They long since showed the way across the Atlantic 
in steamers, but they have allowed those who hold 
heavier purses to get one tack to windward in sea- 
steamers. It was a new and very expensive enter- 
prize to establish weekly lines between our Atlantic 
cities, and the ports of Europe. When the project 
was seriously got up, our enterprizing merchants 
made some demonstrations towards taking a hand at 
it, but the disasters to which our financial concerns 
were subjected, commencing about the same time, 


deterred them trom progressing. It was as well, —for 
even European capital was found inadequate without 
the aid of their governments, to sustain the heavy ex- 
penses and losses incident to the commencement of 
such an enterprize. It was better for Americans to 
stand by, and learn at the expense of others some few 
lessons upon the subject. The British maritime ar- 
chitects some years since ad ventured to construct upon 
the St. Lawrence a Leviathan of a timber ship, little 
less then Noah’s Ark in dimensions, under the notion 
that an American forest might be transferred across 
the Atlantic at a single trip. The idea wasa bold 
one,—but the Atlantic asserted its stupendous powers, 
and the timbers of the unwieldly monster were strew- 
ed like staves upon its mountain waves. Whether 
this new enterprize, of a ship far larger and with more 
propelling power than has ever yet been tested, 
will work according to theory, is now about to un- 
dergo the test of experiment. By the time European 
capital has paid for showing us the best contrivance 
for bridging or tunnelling the four thousand miles that 
separate us, and substituting what is better for our 
unrivalled packet ships, that make a trip now some- 
times in fourteen days—we shall be ready to show 
a yankee improvement on the utmost. Not to allow 
ourselves to be left out of sight in the meantime, we 
have been getting along in the dimensions, as well as 
the number of our fresh water craft, as will be seen 
from the following specimen,—shown off by the N. 
York Journal of Conec, The new boat he intro- 
duces to us, we observe, has made her first trip from 
Albany to New York 150 miles, including numerous 
stoppages for persons &c. and with weather adverse. 


THE NORTH RIVER KNICKERBOCKER. The last of 
the giants was opened yesterday to the public. It is 
useless to ransack the dictionary for words which 
mean more than splendid magnificent, incomparable, 
&c., and it is tautology to repeat the expressions in 
reference to every object of admiration which pre- 
sents itself in the form of a new packet-ship or stea- 
mer. So we will not attempt to describe any parti- 
cular emotions which were excited by going on 
the Knickerbocker. She is one sixteenth of a mile in 
length, (we have done with stating the dimensions of 
steamboats in feet,) and three stories high; two of 
them finished in state rooms from stem to stern, and 
some of the state-rooms quite fine little parlors. The 
state-rooms of the ladies’ cabin, instead of being num- 
bered, are designated by the names of the old Dutch, 
—this contrivance probably being expected to import 
a peculiar sense of security to the inmates. There 
are a multitude of paintings of Dutch buildings and 
scenery and things as they were. The scenery is 
much the same still; but the Dutch buildings are now 
but few of them to be found in real life. On the 
broad side of the wheel house is a scene with a noble 
patriarchial Knickerbocker in the fore ground, wear- 
ing a cocked hat, stout yarn stockings, breeches, 
shoes with buckles, and acoat which we were happy 
to notice is precisely in the present latest style; prov- 
ing that.the Knickerbooker is built just as we have 
come round the circle of fashion. Success to her!—. 


ard | 


May she be managed with the prudence of the Dutch, 
and the enterprize of Yankees. 

N another authority, Hunt's Magazine, 
we find the dimensions of the Knickerbocker to be 
325 feet long, 32 feet wide, nine feet nine inches 
depth of hold—and measuring 1,042 tons—cylen- 
der sixty-five diameter, ten feet stroke—water wheel 
thirty-two feet diameter, eleven feet face. Main shaft 
of wrought iron, weighing 32,760 lb., boilers construc- 
ted to the use of anthracite coal with blast blowers 
drawn hy two small engines. The main cabin is 
300 feet long, and has 300 berths; ladies’ saloon Dine- 
ty feet by twenty-nine, with. sixty-four berths, twen- 
ty-four of which are in twelve state rooms. There 
are altogether 103 state rooms. 

This boat made her first and “experimental” 
on the 2lst. under the command of Captain Nxw- 
Ton, who, the editor of the New York American 
says, is “part and parcel of the Hudson; twenty-five 
years ago he commanded the Syren the: fastest 
sloop on its waters “and we then made a trip in her 
in seventy-two hours.” “At the end of a quarter of 
a century he returns to Albany with Captein Nelson 
in the fastest steamer of modern days, in a little 
over seven hours.” 

The wind from the start had been blowing from 
the south a good breeze—and just as we expected to 
be deluged with rain, and stunned with the bellow- 
ings of the mighty thunder, the wind suddenly chang- 
ed with a strong puff from the north which seemed 
to check in some degree the advance of the storm. 
Like the lightning we shot from under its influence, 
and in a few moments ran under a rain cloud com- 
ing from a northern direction, and were instantly 
covered with its torrents. It did not rain, it pour- 
ed. As we passed from under the southern storm, 
a friend, who seemed to have been for some time ab- 
sorbed in the grandeur of the scene, suddenlyfturned to 
us, and with a smart slap on the shoulder, exclaimed 
“there by Jove, we have beat thunder and lightning.” 


Asa specimen of the activity of this order of mari- 
time ship building,—a late Cincinnati Gazette says:— 
A great number of new steamboats have been built at 
Cincinnati this season. There never was a season, says 
the Gazette, “when eg many boats were brought to this 
city to be repaired. We counted yesterday fort -one On 
all of which repairs and improvements are making." — 
The St. Louis Era. says: Upwards of three hundred 
mechanics have full employment in the ship yards at St. 
Louis. Eight steamboats are in course erection at 
that place, and fifteen are undergoing repairs. The 
Screw Dock and Marine Railway at St Louis is in ope- 
ration, and boats are speedily and safely drawn out of the 
water and repaired. 


THE NEW MOTIVE POWER OF DR. DRAKE, 
now exhibiting at No. 414 Broadway, is indeed a cu- 
riosity and cannot be viewed without forcing upon 
the mind the importance of scientific knowledge to 
the advancement of practical mechanics. The ma- 
chine in motion does not appeal more directly to the 
senses than it forces upon the mind the conviction 
that the invisible mechanical agent called into exis- 
tence, is the result of practical philosophical research 
and experiment, scientifically directed to the accom- 
pistimen! of a particular end, and which never could 

ave been attained by the simple exercise of any 
mechanical ingenuity however great. 

The engine in operation is not merely a philoso- 
phical toy, as may be imagined by those who have 
not seen it; it is of not less thap three horse power 
and consists of an ordinary high pressure steam cylin- 
der of six inches diameter, traversed by a piston hav- 
ing eight inches length of stroke, connected with a 
crank axle on which there is a heavy fly-wheel. It 
is without furnace, boiler or chimney, and has sim- 
ply an atmospheric air. and a gas and exhaust pipe 
connected with the cylinder. The motion is created 
by the combustion, within the cylinder, of atmosphe- 
ric air combined with a certain proportion of gas, 
which is ignited by a process known only to the in- 
ventor. By this combustion, which is instantaneous, 
the air within the cylinder is expanded with great 
power, and the piston is forced to recede, and motion 
is communicated to the machinery. After the ma- 
chine is put in motion the successive ienitions are 
self-caused, and are produced as far as the mechani- 
cal operation is concerned, by the same arrangement, 
and with the same exactness as the steam is made to 
act in an ordinary steam engine; the atmospheric air 
and gas being supplied by their appropriate ipes, and 
an exhaust pipe being connected. with the cylinder in 
the usual way. By means of a small cock in the sup- 
ply Pipe, the operator with his thumb and finger con- 
trols the machine. 

In the experiment now being made, gas is used 
simply because it is more conveniently obtained than 
any other combustible, but the inventor states that 
the engine will, with equal facility and certainty, 
burn camphene and other preparations, such as lard 
ail combined with whiekasy Ran fe abiliter 4a 
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ed by the bridegrorm, who prepared to dress for the 


these last products as a fuel, makes this invention of | pean, who had engaged in it last year, was tried and 
immense importance to the great west, as, should the | condemned in all the severity of the English law; and 
trensportation on the Mississippi and its measureless | we must say, moreover, to its praise, that the govern- 
tribotaries be effected by this power, it will furnish a | ment of the East India company has not only inter- 
home market to the grower of these articles entirely | dicted this trade to Europeans, but even never per- 
new, and to an extent far greater than all others now | mitted them to hold slaves at a time when the laws 
in existence. Without pursuing this subject further, | of all Europe recognised this odious property. The 
we will state what appear to be the obvious advan- | dealers who are British subjects, who purchase slaves 
tages of this invention over the steam engine. The on the coasts of Arabia, Persia, or Abyssinia, are 
first and most important is security—there is no dan- | Hindoos, and particularly Mussulmen, who do not 
ger (rom explosion, nor from fire, either accidentally | comprehend that slavery can have any thing about it 
eommunicated or from the spontaneous combustion | extraordinarily odious, because in their countries it 
of the fuel. 2d, The weight of an engine of given | has never assumed the savage and barbarous charac- 
power, must be greatly less, as there is no furnace, | ter of gain that has distinguished it in our American 
no boiler with its water, no chimney, and no condens- į colonies. When a Mussulman purchases a slave, it 
apparatus, and comparatively but a trifling amount | is not a beast of burden, but a laborer to whom he has 
fuel either in weight or bulk. 3d, The space oc- | nothing to pay, and whom he could set free when 
cupied by the machine and its fuel is so much less | the produce of his labor would no longer cover the ex- 
a» to give great additional room for freight and pas- | pense of even his bad food. With the Mussulman 
tengers. 4th, The ability of making long continuous | master, the slave is a new member added to his fam- 
voyages, as ships supplied with this invention can | ily, whom he treats as his child, and whom he will 
carry fuel enough to propel them to China, without | establish in marriage some day in the midst of a so- 
its materially 1 with their available capa- | ciety which has no prejudices against any man on 
city for freight. 5th, Economy in working—as there | account of his origin. The example of slaves, among 
is no expenditure of power except to produce motion | the Mussulmen, arriving at a most fortunate posi- 
ass the case with the steam engine in irregular | tion, is a fact so common as to excite remark only 
work, where the steam has to be generated and pre-| from Europeans. Khosrew Pacha, who was Grand 
served at its proper temperature, while the engine | Vizier in 1839, was a slave of Sultan Selim; Halil 
may be temporarily stopped. This is of great con- Pacha, married to the sister of the reigning sultan, and 
sideration on the western waters, where the trade | Hafiz Pacha, who commanded the Turkish army at 
demands frequent stoppages either to receive or to de- | Nezib, were slaves of Sultan Mahmoud. The corps 
liver passengers or freight, or to wood, which last | of Mamelukes, that brilliant and turbulent aristocracy 
cause of detention will be altogether obviated, as | whom we defeated in Egypt, was recruited only by 
well as the expense and annoyance of firemen. the purchase of slaves. All this does not, in our 
We do not mean to say that the experiment has es. show that slavery, is with the Asiatics a legiti- 
been sufficiently tested to make these things perfect- mate and moral thing. At all times, and in all places, 
ly certain on a large scale, but that they are proved and under every form that itcould assume, slavery is 
to be so in an engine of at least three horse power; and will be odious, and there can only be a difference 
aad that no well grounded objection has been urged, in the degrees of it. We must therefore feel anxious 
and none appears to exist of sufficient force to create | ‘bat England should abolish it, and the sooner the 
a reasonable doubt of successful adaption of this in- | better, in its possessions in India. She has, besides, 
vention to engines of the largest class. In a few days no interest in inaintaining it, but the contrary, and we 
a committee of scientific and practical gentlemen will | are pursuaded that she desires nothing more ardently 


accurately ascertain the power of the present ma- han its extinction, even in the interest of her policy 
chinery, and the quantity ad cost of the fuel it con- in Europe and America. [Journal Des ° 
sumes. [N Y. Cour. & Eng. ENN 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 
Wednesday; the 28th of June, will be a remarkable 
day in the annals of this country. Victoria—Heaven 
bless her—was crowned on it in 1838, and the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Cambridge, was married on it in 1843. 
On the latter auspicious morning aha er was gay; 
and “all nature,“ so pathetically alluded to in the 
English version of La Somnambula, was astir at a 
very early hour. Thesun, who always keeps his time, 
got out of his water bed at exactly 46 minutes past 
three, and the Thames was even more active, for we 
tind that it was high water at London-bridge so early 
as thirteen minutes after two in the morning. 
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COOPERSTOWN AND LAKE OTSEGO. A 
correspondent of the Albany Argus, who has lately 
visited the lake of Otsego, says: 

“Cooperstown fairly took me by surprise. My vi- 
sit to this lovely village was not prompted by any 
glowing description which I had heard of its beau- 
ties, but by a desire to compare the lake scenery of 
this state with thatof Westmoreland, in England, and 
of Switzerland. I am now. persuaded that lake Otse- 
go, upon which Cooperstown is situated, is surround- 
ed by as many natural beauties as Derwentwater or 
Winandermere, and certainly with more than those 
which grace the borders of the lakes of Svotland.— The Hereditary Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
The trosacks and Ben Lomond, make an exception, | who was on this oceasion the happy man, is heir to 
however in this comparison. Iam quite sure that the House of Mecklenburg, whose chief is one of the 
the enthusiasic tourist will admit that rstown | band of royal pensioners whom England has the honor 
is superior in every respect to Keswick, or Derwent- | to support. Strelitz is an independent dukedom, 
water, or Ambleside, on Winandermere. On this with a dependent duke. Its resources are public and 
latter lake there are, to be sure, more accessaries to | private benevolence; its territory extends over a tract, 

the picture in villas and landscape gardening, but it | Which in size and in bad roads may be compared to 
is not superior to Otsego in capabilities. The princely Rutland; iu population is about twice as large, but 
villa of Mr. Clark, at the one end of this lake, with not half so respectable, as that of Mecklenburg 
the village of Cooperstown at the other, create a pic- | Square; its chief produce consists in nothing particu- 
ture of unsurpassed loveliness. Among the beautiful | lar; its revenue is purely nominal; its army is divided 
villas which embellish the shores of Otsego,|theftour- | into a cavalry about half as numerous as Batty’s Stud, 
ist will be peculiarly struck with Edgewater,’ Lake- | and an infantry comprising about as many as were 


lands,’ and ‘Woodside,’ which are remarkable for | used in the ing procession of tho Jewess at 
rural beauty and graceful architecture. “The “Hali” | Drury-lane Theatre. On extraordinary occasions, 


of Mr. J. Fenimore r, is within the limits of such as reviews, supernumeraries are hired at half a 

the village. It is built 1 peculiar style, and re- thaler for the rehearsajs and a thaler for the perform- 

minds the traveller ofa French chateau, with its | ance; but in the present state of the Strelizian coffers 
such an extravagance is not often resorted to. 


casteiiated form and projections.” 
ies It is gratifying at least to know that the Princess 
ps bar QUESTION. We fear that M. Rochet | Augusta of Cambridge can have no mercenary molti- 
wreourt speaks but too truly against Mr. Haines, ves in accepting the hand—a thoroughly empty one 
when he affirms that. in the latitude of the Red sea —Of the illustrious scion of the house of Mecklen- 


and Indian ocean, the criminal traffic in slaves ıs | berg. His royal highness “gives her all he can, he 


carried on by English subjects under the flag and can no more, though it must be allowed that the 
with the avowed toleration of the English govern- | “offering” is as “poor,” in a pecuniary sense, as any 
ment. We think it right, however, in our impar- that the poet could have imagined. 

tiality, to add some explanations to what he says on 
this point. The fact ıs true, unhappily too true, and | cannot masticate hollyhock» and digest dahlias, or in 


it would be much more consistent with the honorable | other words, that “love cannot live on flowers,” the 
x f : English parliament has kindly condescended “‘to gild 

ion of this abominable traffic, not to suffer it to | the refined gold” of the Princess Augusta’s affecuon 
carried on with impunity in the Indian seas by her | with an annuity of three thousand a year, 80 soon as 
her excellent father shall retire from those hooks 
pe he is not destined for many 


zeal that England has elsewhere displayed for the re- 


subjects and under her fleg. 
There are, however, degrees in the evil, and ii which we sincerely ho 
would be unjust to compare the slave-dealers of In- years to pop off from. 


In degree. the coast of Gui-| We must, 


said that the sun rose fro 


aa, ee y e | Pe 


like 
tions; which, as Strelitz senior and Mecklenberg 
junior neither of them understand English very well, 


In conformity with the old doctrine, that affection | y 


however, describe the wedding. We 
us his water 


wedding. His master of the wardrobe, who is also 
comptroller of the leather 
the hat-box, was in attendance with the insignia of 
his various offices. The Hereditary Duke having 
tried Rowland’s Macassar. and had an audience of 
himself in the glass of the Mechian dressing-case, 
paired to Buckingham Palace, which had been 

spot fixed for the wedding. 


rtmanteau and groom of 


TO- 
the. 


The preparations were, of course, on the grandest 


scale, and Queen Victoria had spared no expense to 
do honor to her cousin Augusta's nuptial. The 
reigning Duke of Mecklenberg was fortunately ena- 
bled to visit this country. He wore the white seam 
of the German order of princes, and was looking re- 
markably well—as all annuitants on this country ge- 
nerally contrive to look. The Duke of Cambridge 
was in high glee upon the occasion, and joked Stre- 
litz senior on the portion brought by Strelitz junior. 


The ceremony was performed in the usual style of 


royalty. And when the prelate who performed the 
office came to the words, “with all my worldly goods 
1 thee endow,” the Duke of Cambridge, who always 
thinks out loud, kept up aru 


oning accompaniment 
“well, that’s capital!—worldly sons fndeed! I should 
to see some ’em,” and other pleasant observa- 


were sup by the father and son to be a gush of 
fervent ejaculations from the father of the bride, in- 
voking happiness on the heads of the newly-married 
couple. At the end of the ceremony the happy pair 
set out for Kew to spend the horey-moon. The 
bride's wardrobe had been conveyed there already, 
and young Strelitz had arranged to have his carpet 
bag left at Kew-bridge, where it was met by his roy- 
al highness’s Lord of the Luggage, who carried it to 
the palace. The village of Kew was of course a 
scene of great festivity. Triumphal arches of ever- 
greens had been erected at the cost of the inhabitants. 
One tasteful design todo honor to the happy pair par- 
ticularly struck us. It consisted of an arch of twine, 
carried across the road of the main street of Kew by 
means of nails fixed into the walls of the houses on 
either side of it. In the centre of the string there 
was tied a moss rose and a lily, intended to be embla- 
matical of union; but the twine had cut off the top of 
the lily, and there was only a stalk remaining. 


The Duke of Cambridge behaved very liberally to 
the poor in the neighborhood; and Strelitz senior gave 
away on the occasion—his eldest son—a piece of 
munificence in every way worthy of Macklenburg. 


THE PRINCESS AucusTa’s weppINa. We beg leave, 
since the papers have given at full length the trous- 
seau of the bride, to furnish what is far more inter- 
esting, a list of the trousseau of the bridegroom.— 
That of the Princess Augusta has been laid out at 
Cambridge House, for the inspection of the bride's 
friends; but the illustrious bridegroom, with more 
modesty, laid out his trousseau on the bed in his pri- 
vate apartmént, previous to packing. The follow- 


ing was the 
Trousseau of the hereditary duke of Mecklendurg-Streitz. 

A handsome, beautifully got up, and admirably 
finished light gray Swedish wrapper. 

A fashionable York ditto. 

6 summer waistcoats of various patterns. 

A pair of stout doeskin trowsers. 

2 pair of unbleachea white do. 

4 linen and two Jong cloth shirts. 

12 false collars. 

9 pair of cotton socks. 

A splendid uniform for state occasions, consisting 
of the superb coatof an officer of the blues, with 
grenadier trowsers and a Lifeguardsman’s helmet. 

1 pair of dog skin gloves. 

2 pair of Berlin ditto. 

1 pair of white kid. 

2 pair of straw color. 

2 stocks with long ends. 

3 stocks without ends. [London paper. 

MOFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. There 
have been several entertaining books of travels ın 
the southern portion of the African continent given 
to the public, and now we have another agreeable 
volume, from Robert Moffut, who, for twenty-three 
ears, was the agentof the London Missionary So- 


ciety in that country. 

40 Inhabited 5 Having travelled 5 or 6 hun- 
dred miles, five days after leaving Mosego, we came 
to the first cattle out posts of the atabele, when we 
halted by a fine rivulet. My attention was arrested 
by a beautiful and gigantic tree, standing ina defile 
leading into an extensive and 3 1 3 

i of mountains. ing some i 
ae paar round under its shade, and the co- 


employed on the ; . 
i t looked like housesin miniature 
nical points of wha looked like t oller. LEO A 


—— — 


ed thither, and found that the tree was inhabited by 
several familiesof Bakones, the aborigines of the 
country. I ascended by the notched trunk, and 
found to my amazement, no less than seventesn of 
these aerial abodes, and three others unfinished. On 
reaching the topmost hut, about thirty feet from the 
ground, ] entered and sat down. Its only furniture 
was the hay which covered the floor, a spear, a 
spoon, and a bow!ful of locusts. Not having eaten 
anything that day, and, from the novelty of my si- 
tuation, not wishing to return immediately to the 
wagons, I asked a woman who sat at the door with 
a babe at her breast, permission to eat. This she 
granted with pleasure, and soon brought me more in 
a powdered state. Several more females came from 
their neighboring roosts, stepping from branch to 
branch, to see the stranger, who was to them as 
great a curiosity as the three was to him. I then 
visited the different abodes, which were on several 
principal branches. The structure of these houses 
was ver ey i An oblong scaffold, about seven 
feet wide, is formed of straight sticks. On one end 
of that platform a small cone is formed, also of 
sticks, and thatched with grass. A person can near 
Jy stand upright in it; the diameter of the floor is 
about six feet. The house stands on the end of the 
oblong, so as to leave a little square space before the 
door. On the day previous I had passed several vil- 
lages, some containing 40 houses all built on poles 
about seven or eight feet from the ground, in the 
form of a circle; the ascent and descent is by a knot- 
RA branch of a tree placed in front of the house. In 

e centre of the circle there is always a heap of 
bones of game they have killed. Such were the 
domicils of the impoverished thousands of the abo- 
rigines of the country, who, having been scattered 
and peeled by Moselekats, had neither herd nor stall, 
but subsisted on locusts, roots, and the chase. They 
adopted this mode of architecture to escape the lions 
which abounded inthe country. During the day the 
families descended to the shade beneath to dress 
their daily food. When the inhabitants increased, 
they supported the augmented weight on the branch- 
es by upright sticks; but when lightened of their 
load, they removed those for firewood. 


—— 


AN HOUR DURING THE FRENCH REV O- 
LUTION. At that very hour, in the room of the 
jacobins, surrounded with a dozen other patriots as 
remorseless as himself, sate a colossal man—his harsh 
features dilated by the wine he had taken, and his as- 

ct rude asa Breton peasant’s. The glass was lifted 
in his hands, ‘may the body of the last king be burnt 
to ashes on the funeral pyre made with the body of 
the last priest. —It was the terrific Danton. The 
words were repeated with shouts and clamor by the 

around him. At that very moment a dwarfish 
man, with a huge head, a mouth marked with the 
hardness of a vindictive temper, and an eye in which 
incipient madness already glared—without stockings, 
and in a white waistcoat dabbled with blood, ate in 
a cellar under the very Place du Carrousel which 
afterwards beheld his drunken apotheosis, writing a 
recommendation that France should massacre two 
bundred thousand men to the manes of ber strangled 
freedom, with an exact calculation of the time requi- 
site for such a purpose. Merciful idea! It was the 
sanguinary Marat. Al that very moment, two nem- 
bers of the assembly were perfecting a plan for the 
destructiou of the monarchy, and the establishment 
of a dictatorship. The one was Maximilien Isidore 
Robespierre. He himself was to be dictator. At 
that moment, in a little chamber of the Palace, at 
Versailles, sate a kingly-looking old man—weeping. 
The father was weeping over the backsliding of his 
children, and the king over the treason of his people. 
It was the unfortunate Louis XVI. At that moment 
in a gaily illuminated saloon of the same palace, two 
females were playing at ecarte; the one was lovel 
and still youthful. She lost, and the three hundred 
louis were to her fair antagonist, who murmur- 
ed many apologies, but yet took the notes proffered 
her. ‘The loser was Maria Antoinette. At the same 
moment a beggar lay starving for lack of bread in the 
en of the Tuilleries, while her wasted child 
ressed to her shrunken nipple, and tried the breast 
8 vain. At that very moment a monk was unfrock- 
ing himself, never to resume the cowl of the Benidic- 
tines. A maiden draped in far too Cyprian a style 
was sitting near him; and wine and glasses were on 
the table—he had discovered a better profession;— 
and this was Talleyrand. [The man of the People. 


PERIODICAL PRESS. We copy the following 
remarks on the periodical press of this country 
from an article in Hunt's Merchants’ ae for 
July, on the “ of population wealth in 
the United States in fifty years,” by professor Tuck- 


er, of the University of irginia: 
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“There is yet another source of popular instruc- 


tion—the periodical press—which is noticed by the 
census as a branch of manufacturing industry, and 
which is exclusively oecupied, not only with worldl 
affairs, but with the events of the passing hour. It 
keeps every part of the country informed of all that 
has occurred in every other that is likely to touch 
men’s interests or their sympathies—valcanoes, earth- 
quakes, tempests, conflagrations, and explosions.— 
Nor, in attending to the vast, does it overlook the 
minute. No form of human suffering escapes its no- 
tice, from the miseries of war, pestilence, and famine, 
to the failure of a merchant or the loss of a pocket- 
book. Every discovery in science or art, every im- 
provement in husbandry or household economy, in 
medicine or cosmetics, real or supposed, is immedi- 
ately proclaimed, as are all achievements in any pur- 
suit of life, whether in catching whales or shooting 
squirrels, or in riding, running, Jumping, or walking. 
There can scarcely an overgrown ox or hog make its 
appearance on a farm, or even an ee ap- 
p e or turnip, but their fame is heralded through the 
‘Jand. Here we learn every legislative measure, from 
that which establishes a tariff to that which gives a 
pension—every election or appointment, from a pre- 
sident to a postmaster—the state of the market, the 
crops, and the weather. Not asnow is suffered to 
fall, or a very hot or very cold day to appear, with- 
out being recorded. We may here learn what every 
man in every city pays for his loaf or his beefsteak, 
and what he gives, in fact, for almost all he eats, 
drinks, and wears. Here deaths and marriages, 
crimes and follies, fashions and amusements, exhibit 
the busy, ever-changing drama of human life. Here, 
too, we meet with the speculations of wisdom and 
science, the effusions of sentiment, and the sallies of 
wit; and it is not too much to say that the jest that 
has been uttered in Boston or Louisvilie is, in a lit- 
tle more than a week, repeated in every town in the 
United States, or that the wisdom or the pleasantry, 
the ribaldry or the coarseness exhibited in one of the 
halls of congress, is made by the poieni press to 
give pleasure or distaste to one hundred thousand 
readers. 


“Nor is its agency limited to our own concerns.— 
It has eye to see, and ears to hear all that is said and 
done in every part of the globe; and the most seclud- 
ed hermit, if he only takes a newspaper, sees, as in 
a telescope, and often as in a mirror, every thing that 
is transacted in the most distant regions, nor can any 
thing memorable befall any considerable part of our 
species that it is not forthwith communicated with 
speed of steam to the whole civilized world. 


“The newspaper press is thus a most potent engine, 
both for good and evil. It too often ministers to some 
of our worst passions, and lends new force to party 
intolerance and party injustice. 

“Incenditque animum dictis, atque aggerat iras.” 

But its benefits are incalculably greater. By com- 
municating all that is passing in the bustling world 
around us. whether it be little or great, virtue or 
crime, useful or pernicious, pleasurable or painful, 
without those exaggerations and forced congruities 
which we meet with in other forms of literature, it 
imparts much of the same knowledge of men and 
things as experience and observation. Its novelties 
give zest to life. It aſſords occupation to the idle. 
and recreation for the industrious. It saves one man 
from torpor, and relieves another from care. Even 
in its errors, it unconsciously renders a homage to 
virtue by imputing guilt to those it attacks, and 
praising none to whom it does not impute merit and 
moral excellence. Let us hope that it will in time, 
without losing any of its usefulness, less often offend 
against good taste and good manners, and show more 
fairness in political controversy. 

“According to the census of 1840 there were then 
in the United States 130 daily newspapers, 1, 142 is- 


J | sued weekly, and 125 twice or thrice a week, besides 


227 other periodical publications. Such a diffusion 
of intelligence and information has never existed in 
any other country or age.” 
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RICE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From Hunt's Merchants Magazine. 


EXPORTS OF RICE FOR FORTY-ONE YEARS 
—1791 TO 1841. 


We have compiled, from official documents, the 
following table, showing the quantity of rice export- 
ed from the United States in each year, from 1791 to 
8415 also, the value of the same, from 1803 to 
1841.— 

The culture of this valuable and most nutritious 


vegetable was introduced into South Carolina about } 


the year 1694.* Different accounts have been given 
ee ened 
*Pitkin’s statistice. 
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as to the manner of its first introduction. The ac- 
count given by Dr. Ramsey, in his valuable history 
of South Carolina, published in 1809, is probably the 
most correct, and which we shall give in his own 
words. l 


“Landgrave Thomas Smith, who was governor of 
the province in 1693, had been at Madagascar before 
he settled in North Carolina. There he observed 
that rice was planted and grew in low and moist 
ground. Having such ground at the western extrem- 
ity of his garden, attached to his dwelling-house in 
East Bay street, he was persuaded that rice would 
grow therein, if seed could be obtained. About this 
time a vessel arrived from Madagascar, being in dis- 
tress, came to anchor near Sullivan’s island. The 
master of the vessel inquired for Mr. Smith as an old 
acquaintance. An interview took place. In the 
course of conversation Mr. Smith expressed a wish 
to obtain some rice-seed to plant in his garden, by 
way of experiment. The cook heing called, said he 
had a small bag of rice suitable for that purpose.— 
This was presented to Mr. Smith, who sowed it in a 
low spot in his garden, which now forms a part of 
Longitude lane. It grew luxuriantly. This little 
crop was distributed by Mr. Smith among his plant- 
ing friends. From this small beginning the first sta- 
ple of South Carolina took its rise. It soon after be- 
came the chief support of the colony.” 


Its introduction contributed much to the prosperi- 
ty of that part of North America. It became valua- 
ble, not only for consumption at home, but as an ar- 
ticle for exportation. By an act of parliament, of 3 
and 4 of Anne, (1706,) rice was placed among the 
enumerated commodities, and could not only be ship- 
ped directly to Great Britain, but afterwards, in the 
year 1730, it was permitted to be carried, under cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions, to the ports of Eu- 
rope lying south of cape Finisterre. Its culture had 
so increased, that as early as 1724, eighteen thousand 
barrels of it were exported; and from November, 
1760, to September, 1761, no less than one hundred 
thousand barrels were shipped from South Carolina. f 

In 1770, the value of this article exported, being 
in quantity about one hundred and sixty thousand 
barrels, amounted to $1,530,000. 


Years. Tierces. Value. 
1791. 96,980 

1792. 114,762 
1793. 134.611 
1794. 116,486 

1795, 5 

1796, . 131.039 

1797, . : 195543 

1798, i 

1799. 110,599 

1800, . 112.056 

9 a 
1802 82 

1803. 81.838 $2,455,000 
1804, . +» 28,385 2,350,000 
1805. 50,830 1.705, 000 
180606. 102,627 2,617,000 
1807. 94.692 2,367,000 
1860868. 9.2 921,000 
1809. 116,907 2.104, 000 
1810 131,341 2.626,000 
1811. 119,356 2.387,000 
18122. 177,190 1,544,000 
1812 120,834 3.021,000 
1814. 11.476 230,000 
1815. 129,248 2.785, 000 
1816. 137,834 2.555,000 
1817, Pea 79,296 2'378,880 
1818, . - 88.181 3,262,697 
1819, . 16,523 2,142,644 
1820. 71.663 1.714.923 
1821. 88,221 1.494.923 
1822. 57,089 1,553,482 
1823, . ; 101,365 1,820,985 
1823. 113,229 1.882,982 
1825 97,015 1,995,245 
1826, . 111,063 1,917,445 
182777 113,518 2,343,908 
1828, .. 175,019 2,620,696 
1829. 171,636 2,514,370 
1830. 130,697 1,986,824 
1831, . : 116,517 216,267 
1832 120,327 2,152,631 
1833, 144,166 2,774,418 
1834, .. 111,886 2,122,272 
1835. 110,851 2210,331 
1836. 222,583 2548, 750 
1837. 106,084 2,309,279 
1833. 171,048 1,721,819 
1839. 93,320 2. 460,198 
840. 10,660 1,949,076 
18414. 101,617 2010, 107 
JJ ͤ (wd Krier ek N 


+Macpherson’s Annals of. Commerce. 
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PRODUCTS OF THE SEA. 


FISH EXPORTED FROM 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table compiled from official documents, exhibits the quantity of pickled and dried fish, in 
quintals, barrels, and kegs, exported from the United States for fifty-one years, from 1791 to 1841; also the 


value of the same in each year, form 1803 to 1841:— 


Years. Dried fish. Dried fish. 
Quintals. Value. 
1791 383.237 
1792 364,898 
1793 372,825 
1794 436.907 
1795 400,818 
1796 377,713 
1797 406,016 
1798 411,175 
1799 428,495 
1800 392,726 
1801 410,948 
1802 440.925 
1803 461,870 $1,620 000 
1804 567,828 2,400,000 
1805 514,549 2,058,000 
1806 537,457 2.150,000 
1807 73 924 1,896,000 
1808 55,808 623,000 
1809 345,648 1,123,000 
1810 280,864 913,000 
1811 214,387 757,000 
1812 169,019 592.000 
1813 63,616 210,000 
1814 31,310 123,000 
1815 103,251 494,000 
1816 219,991 935,000 
1817 267,514 1,003,000 
1818 308,747 1,081,000 
1819 280,555 1,052,000 
1820 321,419 964,000 
1821 267,305 708,778 
1822 -241,228 666,730 
1823 262,766 734,024 
184 310,189 873,685 
1825 300,857 830,356 
1826 ° 260,803 667,742 
1827 247,321 747,171 
1828 265,217 819,926 
1829 294,761 747,541 
1830 229,796 530, 
1831 230,577 625,393 
1832 250,544 749,909 
1833 249,689 713.317 
1834 253,132 630,384 
1835 287,721 783,895 
1836 240,769 746,464 
1837 188,943 588,506 
1838 206,028 626,245 
1839 208,720 709,218 
1840 211,425 §41,058 
1841 252,199 602,810 


A WHOLESOME LECTURE UPON POLITI- 
CAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Tnar Ter- 
RIBLE OLD SchoolLMAs TER. If after the first failure, 
old Time would but consent to a second trial under 
the same circumstances, few would be unsuccessful. 
But, alas! his car rolls on, driving us before it, car- 
rying us upon it, dismally pulling us after it, or at 
once for a finishing stroke, fatally running over us.— 
His lessons are of use only m future life. When 
(as oſten, ) he takes upon himself to give us a punch 
in the ribs or a knock over the cranium, instead of 
twisting, writhing, or groaning with the pain, it is 
our proper business to take care that we get out of 
his way as far as possible the next time. Experi- 
ence is a hard old schoolmaster—one that about as 
frequently kills his incautious pupils as contents 
himself with a mild and fatherly correction. For 
the last two years or more he has taken the people 
of Middle Florida fairly in hand, and, as the verita- 
ble Slick says he is “lamming it into us like blazes!” 
At every stroke of his cudgel—hear the old villain, 
how he taunts us in our misery: There take that!— 
run in debt again will you—(whack;) spend money, 
be extravagant, prodigal, ride in carriages, cavort 
about, (whack, whack,) care nothing about economy 
and frugality, (those homely virtues,) but fine furni- 
ture for cabins, drive a coach and four out of a rot- 
ten log stable, give parties and balls, keep race nags, 
drink wine and frolic, (whack, whack, whack;) send 
to Virginia for negroes, to Kentucky for mules, to 
New Orleans for bacon, flour, rice, sugar, corn, and 
molasses; to New York for fine silks, laces, jewelry, 
and gewgaws; depend on others; raise nothing to eat, 
drink, or wear yourself; borrow money from Hol- 
land; charter large banks; get money from them, 
endorse, mortgage, and mortgage again; speculate, 
neglect business, morals, education, will you?— 

(Whack.) O, yes! I'll teach you a thing or two 
worth knowing. I'Il never lay by my cudgel fill you 
strip off your coats, go to work, and earn your por- 
rijge, (whack) of with them I say: toil, dig, learn 


Pickled fish. Pickled fish. Pickled fish. 
Barrels. Kegs. Value. 
57,426 
27 
45,440 
36,929 
55,999 , 
84,558 5,256 
69,782 7,351 
66,827 6, 
63,542 15,993 
50,383 12,403 
85,935 10,424 
75,819 13,229 
76 831 11,565 „000 
89,482 13,045 640,000 
56,670 7,207 348,000 
64,615 10,155 366,000 
57,621 13,743 302,000 
18,957 3,036 98,000 
54,777 9, 282,000 
34,674 5,964 214,000 
44,716 9,393 305 000 
23,636 3,143 146,000 
13,833 568 81,000 
8,436 87 50,000 
36,232 3,062 218,000 
33,228 6,983 221,000 
44,426 15.551 325,000 
55.119 7,400 317,000 
66,563 6,746 409,000 
87,916 7,309 538,000 
76,429 4,162 264,000 
69,127 7,191 249,108 
75,728 8,349 270,776 
72,559 12,911 263,019 
70,572 10,636 248.417 
85,445 11,459 257,180 
66,123 7,446 240,276 
63,928 4,205 246,737 
61,629 3,207 220,527 
66,113 6,723 225,987 
91,787 8,594 304,441 
102,770 4,030 308,812 
86,442 3,636 277,973 
61,638 2,344 23, 
51,661 3,487 224,639 
48,182 3,575 221,426 
40,516 3,430 181,334 
41,699 2,667 192,758 
23,831 3,975 141.320 
42,274 2,252 179,106 
36,508 3.349 148,973 


to take care of yourselves, earn money and save it, 


raise what you eat, pay for what you buy; give no 
long credits, take none; be sober, prudent, circum- 


‘spect; attend to your business, and don’t speculate; 


work, work, and let youc boys and girls do likewise!” 
says the terrible old schoolmaster. [Florida Sent. 


NEW METHOD OF FINDING A SHIP’S PO- 
SITION AT SEA. Captain Thomas H. Summer, 
of Boston, late master of the ship Cabot, of N. York, 
claims to have discovered an infallible method of 
finding the true latitude and longitude of a vessel on 
any ocean or sea, by very plain and simple calcula- 
tion. Speaking of the discovery, the Boston Mer- 
cantile Journal says: It constitutes one of the most 
remarkable improvements in navigation which has 
been made during the present century, and this dis- 
covery has been made geod Summer.” A cor- 
respondent of the New Bedford Mercury states that it 
is highly recommended by Professor Peirce, of Har- 
vard College; by a committee of navai officers; by 
the Boston Naval Library and Institute; and by that 
worthy and indefatigable son of the ocean, Josiah 
Sturgis, Esq., commander of the U. S. revenue cutter 
Hamilton. 

— . k.... RG 
SIR ROBERT PEEL ON ‘THE BRKTTISH 
AND AMERICAN TARIFF. 


THOUGHTS ON A COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


The late whig ministry of England found them- 
selves embarrassed for want of an adequate revenue 
to meet the current expenses of the government, and 
looking to every avenue for resources, finally adopt- 
ed the alternative of proposing a mudification in the 
corn laws, and a relaxation of the British restrictive 
policy, so as to try the expedient urged by many men 
of talents there, as well as in this country, not ex- 
actly of Free trade,—but of a trade somewhat more 


RITISH AND AMERICAN TARIFF. 
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free than the previous policy of that country had al- 
lowed. 

This course was no sooner decided upon, than the 
ministry found themselves in a minority, and they 
had no alternative but to appeal to the people, by 
dissolving the parliament, and trying the question by 
a new election. 

A tremendouselection ensued. The aristocracy and 
landed interest came up to the-rescue of their own 
interests, with all their vigour, and the whigs and 
their free trade propositions were completely floored. 
Mr. Peel, the uniform opponent of these modifica- 
tions, succeeded to power. 

No sooner was the new tory ministry organized, 
than every one was astounded by an announcement 
from Mr. Peel himself, that he designed to adopt to 
a spacious extent, the very policy which the whigs 
were displaced for proposing. 

True, the agricultural interest was to be maintain- 
ed. The corn laws were to be very slightly modified, 
and that too, with the assurance that the moditica- 
tions should be salutary to the Janded interests, ra- 
ther than that the government would for an inch re- 
cede from the protection afforded to that inter- 
est. Yet, in the very face of this assurance, sundry 
significant promises were officially announced in fa- 
vor of ‘free trade, and an invitation directed mani- 
festly to operate in America, for other governments 
to commence a liberal and unrestricted system of 
commercial intercourse. 

The finesse seemed to us at the time, to be palpable, 
and we 20 treated of it. We apprehended then, that 
the whole tone and indications towards free trade, 
from a party so long recognized as the inveterate op- 
ponents of that policy, and given on the instant such 
a public expression, as regarded that policy,—was 
altogether assumed,—and assumed too, for the ex- 
press purpose of influencing American legislation 
upon the tariff bill then pending before congress. 


That our apprehensions were well founded,—so 
far at Jeast as Mr. Peel’s agency was at stake, is now 
avowed by that gentleman himself. In a debate 
which took place in parliament a few evenings ago, 
‘on the state of the country,” (we quote from the 
London corrospondent of the New Yorke Evening 
Post, one of our ‘‘free trade” papers) the debate 
was opend by lord John Russel, in one of his best 
speeches, in which he reviewed the ‘“do-nothing” 
character of the session, contrasted the ample pro- 
mises, and inefficient performances of the ministry 
dwelt upon the alarming state of Wales and I reland 
under the “Conservative” government, pointed out 
that the only way to allay irritation and to relieve 
depression, was to bring forward large and compre- 
hensive measures of justice, and to open new chan- 
nels of commerce, particularly with the United States, 
and concluded with a solemn warning respecting the 
actual state of the country, and the consequences 
likely to result should the present supineness of go- 
vernment continue.” Sir R. Peel, in reply, was tame 
and apologetic—a consequence rather of his anomo- 
lous position, (that of a free-trader at the head of a 
monopolist party,) than from any lack of ability to 
Answer the leader of the opposition. The minister 
was successful in defending many of the details of 
his policy, but he dealt too much in details; his speech 
wanted vigor and earnestness. In allusion to lord 


John Russel’s advice to ask extended commerce with 
| the United States,” he said: 


‘‘Abstractedly. I repeat, I can lay down no rules 
for the negotiation of commercial treaties. It is said 
by many persons, with respect to the United States, 
that it is only necessary to reduce our duties on Ame- 
rican produce, and that the reduction would be fol- 
lowed by a similar réduction in America; but] see 
no reason to expect that. The noble lord said we 
should make a reduction in our dutics on American 
produce, and we might rely on finding a correspond- 
ing spirit in the United States. But pastexperience 
had completely failed to justify this confident pre- 
diction. (Hear, hear, hear.) Last year we made a 


*Tne editor uf the New York Post on treating of free 
trade a few days since, used un argument to this effect: 
“Tf it be an advantage to the farmers of Illinois to ex- 
clude the manufactures of Old England, in order to 
build up manulactures within their own limits, would it 
not be an paun, advantage to them to exclude the manu- 
fuctures of New England, fur the same purpose?” 

The man who presumes to address such Janguage to 
an American, must suppose he has a very soft hend in- 
deed, to deal with, or that he is destitute of an American 
heart. Again—the same editor asks, Is there any con- 
sideration adduced, or that wae ever adduced, in favour 
of high protective duties between this country and Great 
Britain, which might not be made applicable to the dif- 
ferent parts of this country?" 

Great Britain is here affiliated with we distinctly 
enough. She is recognized as being just as near to every 
part of ilus union as\any—purt-of the union iuelf. The 
colonial hy pothesis of the correspondent of the Liverpool 
Statesman ineerted in our last, is quite in tune with this. 
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very considerable reduction in our tariff duties. which | to be all at once so exceedingly prolific in that grain 
was very favorable to the trade of the United States. as the Canadians soon contrived to make it. All the 
We also gave them a great facility to carry on com- | wheat that grew in Canada was forthwith shipped for 
mercial intercourse with our colonies. The tariff England, —and for their home consumption, they de- 
was indeed, most favorable to the productions of the , pended altogether upon the wheat of the neighboring 
United States in all its reductions of duty. What |states,.—and possibly the difficulty of determining so 
was the conduct of the United States? The govern- nice a question as where grain grew, by the appear- 
ment of the United States was aware that the reduc- | ance of the grain or the flavour of flour made of it, 
tions were proposed to parliament, and aware that | might have been taken advantage of to some extent. 
arliament would most probably assent to them; but | However that may be, certain it is that the British 
in July 1842, at the moment when we were expect- | parliament were not too slow in discovering the 
ing great liberality, and looked at least for corres- | seive holes in their Canadian corn bill, though it has 
ponding concessions, that high tariff was passed | taken some time to discern how to remedy the case. 
which imposed heavy duties on all British goods ex- A new Canadian corn law, intended, no doubt, to 
ported to the United States. Notwithstanding we | obviate the case, went into operation only last month. 
had made a reduction of duties on articles of Ame-|We judge that it is likely to prove effectual, 
rican produce, the Americans not only refused to fol- by the direction which we perceive all the wheat 
Jow our example—but I must say falsified all the ex- | and flour from Cleveland and other lake ports of the 
pectations of those who expected that the United | Union now take to find a market. Hardly a bushel 
States would meet the reduction made by this coun- | of wheat, or a barrel of four, now takes the Canada 
try in a liberal spirit—and instead of lowering, rais- route, though a very large portion of the last year's 
ed the daties on British goods; and the tariff of the | surplus of that region of the Union. took that route. 
United States imposed prohibitory duties on the ın- | It was a God-senll to the northwestern states, by no 
troduction of the British manufactures only a few | means designed in Sir Robert Peel’s project, that we 
months after a great reduction had been made on our | venture to say,—nor will be longer indulged than Sir 
side in the duties on articles imported from the Unit- | Robert can distinguish what is the best means of 
ed States.” making their first purpose available,—-that of en- 
Here we have the avowal at full length. The | Couraging and reconciling their refractory colony,— 
baited trap which the British authorities were setting | Without violating their inhibitory corn laws against 
for the American congress, is palpable enough. All (foreign states. We presume their recent Canada 
parties there, quietly entered into the spirit of the Corn law was framed with that view. 
finesse. The whigs quietly allowed the tories to pre-| And so we believe of their tariff on provisions.— 
tend that they had all at once become converts to a | Let no American predicate upon a continuance of 
liberal, instead of adhering to the protective policy, | their present duties upon beef, pork, lard, and cheese, 
which they were elected to susta in, though they knew | if the British government find that we can at these 
well that it was all assumed;—but if it would have | rates of duty continue to supply them in large quan- 
the effect of trapping Brother Jonathan into the Bri- | tities. Whilst it is a matter of experiment and spe- 
tish scheme for an American tariff, Whigs and to-| culation, they may look on with curiosity to see how 


ries would alike rejoice at the triumph of British in- | it will work,—but de 


terests at his expense. 


nd upon it, if it is found that 
the Americans supply them toa material extent, 


Happily for us, the American congress would not | cheaper than their own farmers can, that their far- 


swallow the bait. 


mers will be protected by enactments just as effec- 


How grieviously Mr. Peel deplores the fate of his |tual, and as nearly graduated for “provisions,” as 
liberal overtures towards free trade? Of the extent | their sliding scale is for their grain. They are not 
of that liberality,—that is, how far his British tariff 30. blind as not to perceive that we would just as 


was modified with a design to ‘-favor the trade of the 


United States,” we intend, if lesure is afforded, to | Matter, 
to exhibit. That some mo. | ttivances of Yankee cook ing stoves,—as to send them 


take an early 1 
difications in their tariff have operated in favor of 
our trade, we do not deny, but that Sir Robert in- 
tended, or expected those modifications so to operate, 
could hardly be pretended. For instance, when the 
clauses of the tariff bill which re ¿ulated duties on 
what they call “Provisions,” meat, butter, lard, 
cheese, &c., were under consideration, did the idea 
once occur to any of those who engaged in the dis- 
cussion, that the Americans would become compe- 
titors with Europeans in those departments? Were 
they not all utterly astonished at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of “American provisions” in their markets? 
Aye, and exceedingly dainty too, a long time. in de- 
termining that American beef and pork could be 
eatable? a 


Except it be in the article of “provisions,” we 
should be at some loss to imagine in what particular 
Mr. Peel's tariff was so much an amelioration of the 
old British policy of self-protection? On our cotton, 
our tobacco, our timber, our fish and oil, —on all the 
leading articles we were supposed to bave for export, 
how much was the British tariff modified in favor of 
American trade? Show us, if you please, Sir Ro- 
bert? 

Aye, upon turpentine, and a few other materials 
essential to British ship building,—an interest which 
her statesmen never for a moment lose sight of, and 
which our authorities had better look a little sharper 
at,—upon every thing which would accommodate 
that interest, the British tariff was reduced as low as 
they could possibly afford. Upon rice too, an arti- 
cle which they had no resources of their own to 
bring into immediate competition with ours, they 
made a reduction,—and the more willingly, we have 
no doubt, because it would operate in favor of thut 
southern interest which they most relied upon to ef- 


fect a further reduction in our tariff. 


True, we have had quite a stir whilst these modi- 
fications of tariffs were in transitu, upon our north- 
ern borders, in the articles of wheat and flour.— 
Lynx-eyed interest seldom fails to discover some Joop 
holes in the Jegislation intended to introduce any new 
system of policy. The British parliament determin- 
ed at the very commencement of this modification of 
their tariff, or rather indeed before the tariff was in- 
troduced,—in order to quiet the disaffection upon 
the Canadian border, to make some change in their 
colonial policy, favorable to the Canadians, and with 
this view they enacted, that Canadian wheat might 
be imported into England on 
duty. They had no idea that 


‘ufacture 


yment of a moderate last, nothing was 
Canada would be fou: d cent., and more than half the articles impo 


willingly send them provisions ready cooked, for that 
if they will pay us for our trouble and con- 


the raw grain, on which to feed after they have man- 
it. 

There were lond professions made, and no small 
share of ea evinced in modifying gheir gene- 
ral corn laws. But so far from those modifications 
being intended to be favorable to American trade, it 
is notorious that the effect of the sliding scale as now 
adjusted, is to give to grain growing countries of En- 
rope, a decided superiority in the British market over 
the American farmer. Whenever an occasion re- 
quires the British duty to be depressed, all Europe 
has an opportunity to supply the demand, before the 
fact is ascertained across the Atlantic. 


The proof of the pudding is in eating it. How many 
harrels of flour were received in England during the 
last year, the only year the new British tariff has 
been in operation? 

London papers by the last arrival, tell us that the 
total amount of wheat received in Great Britain 
from the United States, during the last year, was 
397,177 cwt.—equivalent to just about 200,000 bbis. 
of flour,—and yet it has always been their policy to 
have the wheat, in preference to flour, for the same 
reason that they prefer taking raw materials always, 
that they may have the profit incident to manufac- 
turing it. i 

Again we inquire then, what were the reductions 
in the British tariff, that were designed to favor the 
United States? Look at the items on which this ta- 
riff was reduced, and point out any one item that was 
calculated to favor the United States, unless there 
wasa still stronger British interest to refer toas a 
cause for the modification? On a Jong list of minute 
articles, salutary reductions were made, but invaria- 
bly with the obvious and avowed design of benefit- 
ling the commercial, manufacturing, or maritime in- 
terests of Great Britain,—never with a view of be- 
nefitting other countries—and of the whole of their 
modifications not ten per cent. had any bearing what- 
ever on American trade. i 

But the cream of Sir Robert’s speech is, that he 
says he ‘nut only expected by this vast concession of 
his to prevent any additional duties being imposed by 
the American congress, beyond what had existed,— 
but he looked to the United States for at least cor- 
ee concessions." 

he Americans had, by a long process, under the 
compromise act, passed ten years ago, been reduc- 
ing their tariff of duties every alternate year, until at 
charged higher than twenty per 


» paid 


no duty at all. The revenue fell far below the na- 

tional expenditures, and loans had to be resorted to 

to meet the current expenses of government in time 

of profound peace,—and the people as well as the 

government became so impoverished that Europeans 

would credit them no longer. That, one would 

think, was going far enough towards free trade, in all 

conscience. Yet it seems Sir Robert really expect- 

eil us to go still further. For every reduction in the 

British tarif, we were expected to make “at least 

corresponding concessions.” A sad set of refractory 

scholars he finds those Yankees—not {o take their 

lesson upon “free trade” from Sir Robert Peel and 

the tory party of England! “The government of 
the United States, Sir Robert says, was aware that 

the reductions were to parliament;” true, 
they had not yet been enacted, but no matter, “they 

were aware that parliament would most probebly 
assent to them,” and in the very face of all these 

very specious pretences of Sir Robert, as his lord- 
ship says, “at the moment when we were expecting 
great liberality, and looked at Jeast for cor d- 
ing concessions,” the American congress actually in- 
creased the rates of duty.” Sad fellows. His lordship 
must say “they not only refused to follow our exam- 

ple, but falsified all the expectations of those who 
expected the Americans would meet the reduction 
made by this country. in a liberal spirit; inslead of 
lowering, they raised the duties on British goods.” 

Why what an outrageous set these Yankees must 
be? And all this now, is said as gravely,as if the 
British government had actually proposed a recipro- 
cal “free trade” with the United States, and the U. 
States had rejected the overture! Let every man 
set down and note the scale of reciprocity in this free 
trade, as Sir Robert's own tariff proposes it, with 
the existing American tariff? see how near the beam 
quadrates with the true horizontal of. equity? where- 
away the balance lies? and how much, what a vast 
amount is yet wanting to bringjup the depressed | 
scale? 


But as his lordship was so sadly disappointed in his 
attempting to influence American legislation in con- 
structing an American tariff, he wishes at least to be 
allowed the eclat of leading the way to a liberal po- 
licy. Had the necessity of his case less obviously 
compelled some concessions to the British interests, 
from the miserly hand of British monopolists, we 
well know that we should have looked for any conces- 
sions from that source in vain. Exacted as we be- 
lieve it to have been in this case, by that necessity 
alone, we are not disposed to allow his lordship the 
credit he claims for an overshare of liberality in his 
attempt to influence American policy to sustain his 
design. His tranition from the protective to the free 
trade side of the question, was too sudden, too Inex- 
plicable, upon any other hypothesis, than that of an 
attempt to cajole the Americans about free trade. 


So far at least, Sir Robert has failed in his aim to 
get to windward of Brothev Jonathan upon that tack. 
And our faith in the progress of moral and public 
amelioration to the contrary notwithstanding, we 
judge that the time is yet a great distance off, when 
it will be safe for an 4 congress to confide 
altogether to the profession of a British premier on 

uestions v'hich involve the antagonist interests of 

e two countries, or in which American agriculture, 
trade, commerce, manufactures, or navigation, are, 
or can be brought into competition with those of 
Great Britain. Although we have not yet objected to 
the suggestions for negotiating a commercial treaty, 
yet upon that ground we are aware that from the con- 
struction of the British government,—a monarchy,— 
where the treaty making power is far more concen- 
trated and efficient than it has been made in the 
hands of our own republican executive,—and the 
compactness of the British territory,—having by no 
means so diversified a set of interests, rival, if not 
conflicting, as those which our twenty-six communi- 
ties bring into the confederation, they will at all times 
have eminent advantages over us in cabinet diploma- 
cy, in consequence of the individuality of their 
voice; while the log rolling distraction of which our 
voice would have to be made up, is from that ve- 
ry reason, always uncertain in ,its durability, —as 
combinations of minor interests will be conspiring 
against the interest that happens fora moment to be 
dominant. Tue British diplomatists know well how 
to take advantage of all these peculiarities, incident 
especially to republics,—and it is through their agen- 
cy that monarchies often contrive to operate the 
downfall of such rivals. 


Hence we are disposed to tread upon the expedi- 
ent of a commercial treaty, as upon very ticklish 
ground,—and the more so, as our history informs us 
how exceedingly difficult it always has been to obtain 
a majority of votes in congress for any project of a 
tariff. In almost every; ase tariff bilis have been 
carried by a casting vote, sometimes by a casting 
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vote in each branch of the legislature. Throw the 
machinations, and occasionally the purse of a foreign 
vernment into one of the scales, and who would 
confident of the preponderance of American inter- 
est? 
Yet would we not be so suspicious as to repel sug- 
gestions for a more enlightened, liberal, equitable, or 
rofitable arrangement of commercial intercourse. 
Fhe case may be, and probably is, susceptible of 
great improvement, —resulting in mutual benefit. 
and hence there are no objections to a salutary agi- 
tation of the topic. Let us enquire,—look into the 
condition of trade, and see if it may not be improv- 
ed. But we are well content that this negotiation, if 
attempted, shall start with America, based upon a 
good existing tariff such as we have, than to have 
adventured into it from any anticipated attitude. 


—ͥͤ—̃̃̃——— ae er a) 
POLITICAL. 


LETTER FROM MR. CALHOUN. 
The following is the reply of Mr. Calhoun to an 
invitation from his friends in Cincinnati to visit that 


city: 

á Fort Hill, July Sth, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I was absent from home when your 
letter was received, covering the resolutions of a 
large and respectable meeting of the democrats of 
Hamilton county, inviting me to visit them and the 
state of Obio, which will explain why my answer 
has been so long delayed. 


If any thing could induce me to depart from the 
course Tnare prescribed for mye while my name 
is before the people for the highest office within 
their gift, it would be the invitation which you have 
so kindly tendered in the name of those you repre- 
sent. The source whence the invitation comes, the 
grounds on which it is tendered, my desire, long en- 
tertained, to visit tbe great Valley of the Mississip- 
pi—the only portion of the union I have never seen 
—and to meet the wishes of my friends who have so 
earnestly expressed their desire to see me, all strong- 
ly impel me to accept; but to these is imposed an ob- 
jection which, to me is insuperable—my conception 
of the proper course for me to pursue while occupy- 
ing the position I do. Since 1 have been placed 
there by my friends, I have received frequent invita- 
tions fron them in various portions of the union, 

ing me to visit their respective sections. In or- 

r to answer them, it became necessary that Į 
should decide, on general principles, the course it 
would be proper for me to pursue. I accordingly 
gave the subject my deliberate consideration. The 
result was a conviction that I ought not to accept, 
and I have, therefore, declined all invitations of the 
kind. 

I am aware that others, occupying the same posi- 
tion as myself, have come to a different conclusion, 
and that the practice, as you state, is different from 
that 1 have prescribed for myself. In adopting it, I 
intend no reflection on those who takea different 
view. It is a point which each has a right to decide 
for himself. I may be wrong, and they right. I may 
even expose myself to the charge of being fastidious, 
but as the conclusion to which | have come is the re- 
sult of my deliberate judgment, after full reflection, 
J am bound to respect it. And I trust that such of 
my friends as think me wrong, will pardon the error 
from respect to the motive whicb governs me. 


With these remarks, and an expression of very 
sincere gratitude for the high estimate which my 
friends of Hamilton county have placed on my pub- 
lic services, and the interest they feel for my suc- 
cess, I would conclude my answer to your letter, if I 
did not feel that something more than the bare state- 
ment of the rule I have adopted was due to them 
and to the occasion. I regard, with great respect, 
the relation which a public man holds to those who 
approve of his principles and conduct, and support 
his course. He is, in my opinion, bound, among 
other things, to pay pren respect to their opinions 
and wishes, and when he cannot conform to them, it 
is his duty to assign freely and candidly the reasons 
which may prevent him. In conpliance with that 
duty, I propose to assign briefly some ofthe more 
prominent of those which governed me in coming to 
the conclusion which compels me to decline the kind 
and pressing invitation of which you are the organ. 

There are then, in my opinion, strong considera- 
tions, both of propriety and expediency, why the 
office of the president of the United States should 
not be sought by personal canvass or the usual mode 
of electioneering: Regarded merely in reference 
to feeling, the office, it seems to me, is too high and 
its duties too responsible to be the object of personal 
solicitude. Who, with the proper spirit, can con- 
template the task of discharging its high duties with- 
out being inspired with adufidence and awe calcu- 
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lated to suppress every feeling of the kind? When I dergone no change for the worse; or machinery for 
look at the country as it now it now is, and compare | abridging labor and perfecting its product has not 


it with what it was, when J first entered the coun- 
cils of the Union, as it relates to the population, 
wealth, improvements, and all the elements of great- 
ness—and then look forward to what it will be when 
those who are now entering on the stage shall retire, 
provided our liberty, institutions, union shall be pre- 
served—and then reflect on the great and decisive 
influence which the powers vested in the president 
must have in that respect, for good or evil, as they 
may be properly or improperly exercised, to me it 
seems to be the highest and most responsible office in 
the world—far too much so to be the object of per- 
sonal solicitude, or sought by a personal canvass, or 


deteriorated; our active population has lost nothing 
in point of energy and skill. Whence is it then 
that our prosperity has been thrown into abeyance, 
that the capitalist finds no outlet for his means, and 
the Jaborer remains without employment” 

To the committee’s letter, Mr. Cray replies as 
follows: 

MR. CLAY'S REPLY. . 
“Ashland, 25th July, 1843. 

Gentlemen: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the communication which in behalf of the 
Clay Club of Chambersburg, you addressed to me, 
informing me of the organization of that associa- 


ever to be accepted on any other ground than that of tion, and of its determination to-co-operate with si- 


duty. 


Nor, in my opinion, are the considerations of expe- 
diency less strong. Regarded in that light, I hold 
it all-important to the successful operation of our 
system of government, that the highest office of the 

nion, should be the exclusive reward of merit and 
services such as may be well known to the whole 
country—so as to enable the people at large to form 
a just estimate of their value, and of the character 
and motives of him who rendered them. In order 
to understand the force of the position, it will be ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that no other cause has so 
powerful an influence in forming the character of a 
people under free and popular governments, and, 
through it, over their destiny, as the means by which 
its offices and honors may be most successfully ac- 
quired. Whatever they may be—whcether election- 
eering, management, intrigue, corruption, patronage, 
or faithful and patriotic services—that will be most 
carefully studied and cultivated by the aspiring and 
talented. And, be it which it may, the influence 
which its study and practice will have on their cha- 
racter, will, by necessary consequence. extend io 
time to the mass of the community— either to de- 
base and corrupt, or elevate and purify, as its ten- 
dency may be to the one or the other. 


If this be true, as applied generally, to offices and 
honors, how much more strikingly must it appear to 
be so when applied, in our system of government, to 
the office of president—the highest and most honor- 
able by far of all, and having at its disposition man 
others much more valued than any inthe gift of the 
states or the people. And how important is it, that 
it should be made the exclusive reward of services 
and merit—the only means by which it can be ac- 
quired, calculated to elevate and purify the charac- 
ter of those who aspire to its high distinction, and 
through their example, the whole community—lI 
might add, the only one by which it can be sought 
and acquired, which would not have a debasing and 
corrupting tendency. How important, then, is it, 
that all others should be discountenanced in the pre- 
sidential canvass, except an open and manly appeal 
to services and merit. Is it saying too much, to as- 
sert, that the fate of our free institutions and the 
country, must, inno small degree, depend ona cor- 
rect mode of thinking and acting on the part of the 
people, in reference to £ subject of such magnitude? 


Such are some of the considerations which have 
induced me to alopt the rule I have. There are 
others of much weight, which I forbear to press, to 
avoid prolixity. Acting in obedience to it, I must 
forego the pleasure which it would otherwise afford 
me to accept the invitation which you have so kind- 
ly tendered to visit your magnificent portion of the 

nion. Be assured that no feeling of inditference 
towards it, or my friends in that quarter, has in the 
least swayed me in declining to accept. I have ever 
had the kindest fvelings towards the west. I have 
regarded its progress in population, wealth and im- 
provement, with pleasure and admiration, and have 
omitted no opportunity to accelerate its growth. 
With great respect, lam, &c., &c., 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

To W. M. Corry, E. Fisher, J. L. Faultier, S. Hulse, 
and W. F. Johnson, esgrs. 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

The Chambersburg Whig of the 24th ult. contain- 
ed a letter from the “Chambersburg Clay Club” to 
the Hon. Henry Cray, with his letter in reply. The 
committee introduce the following passage on the 
state of the country ‘for a long period past: 

„Why is it, sir, that with a constitution of govern- 
ment so admirably adapted to human welfare—with 
resources so multiplied and exuberant—enterprize 
so vigorous—means of intercourse 30 rapid and com- 
modious, and literature, so cheap and abundant, we 
are not now, as formerly, a prosperous and happy 
nation,—proud of our retrospect, and exulting in the 
promise of the future? Why is it that all the great 
branches of our national industry are in a state of 
prostration or ruin? Our soil. and climate have un- 


milar institutions, snd our whig fellow citizens gene- 
rally, in disseminating and establishing sound princi- 
ples of government in the United States. Fou are 
also pleased, gentlemen, at the instance of the club, 
to request my acquiescence in the various nomina- 
tions which have been made of me for the office of 
chief magistrate of the U. States. I hope the suc- 
cess of the exertions of the club, in the propagation 
and establishment of correct principles, may be 
commensurate with its Jaudable and patriotic aims. 
And I tender it my cordial thanks and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the friendly sentiments and wish- 
es which it entertains towards myself. 1 am infi- 
nitely obliged to my fellow citizens for the numerous 
testimonies of their confidence and attachment, in 
manifesting their desire that I should fill the highest 
office in their gift; and whatever may be the final re- 
sult my heart will over be animated by feelings of 
the Jiveliest gratitude. The time has not yet arriv- 
ed, I think, when [ought to decide whether I shall 
give my consent or not to te use of my name, as a 
candidate for the office of president of the United 
States. When it does J shall give to all the conside- 
rations which should influence my judgment full 
weight, and, among them, the friendly wishes of the 
Clay Club of Chambersburg. 


I concur with you, gentlemen, generally, in the re- 
trospect which you have presented of the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, during late years, and in the 
measures of policy which ought to guide it. If we 
are not utterly deceived in the theory of free go- 
vernment, the people of the United States ought all 
along to have been and should now be, the happiest 
and most prosperous people upon the earth, but our 
condition has been, and continues to be, far otherwise. 
It is impossible to contemplate the administration of 
the government, during nearly the last fifteen years, 
without feelings of the deepest regret and bitterest 
mortification. ‘That long period has been marked by 
relentless proscription, similar in spirit, if not at- 
tended with the same effusion of blood, as that which 
is recorded in Roman history to have been perpe 
trated by Marins and Sylla; by reckless experiments 
and the overthrow of valuable institutions; by the 
destruction of the best currency in the world, and 
consequent derangement in all the business of socie- 
ty; py extensive and scandalous peculation on the 
partof public functionaries; by extravagant and pro- 
lligate expenditure of the public money; by attempis 
to subvert the Jong cherished policy of the country, 
under which it had eminently flourished and pros- 
pered; by relaxation in the respect and authorit 
due to the law and constitution; by wide-spread ind 
alarming demoralization; by a fearful growth and cor- 
rupt use of the power of the executive branch ofthe 
government; and, finally, by a degree of perfidy in 
in the head of that branch, of which no equal ex- 
ample can be found in this or any other country, in 
this or any other age. At the commencement of the 
administration of the present acting chief magistrate, 
the leaders of our political opponents, with a few 
honorable exceptions, assiduously courted and ca- 
ressed him; flattering and praising bim for bis viola- 
tion of the just expectations of a confiding people. 
They marched up, in solemn column, arm in arm, 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the presidential man- 
sion to thank and congratulate him, for exercising a 
royal prerogative, to defeat the wishes and hopes of 
the people. Men, under the abused name of demo. 
crats, loudly exulted in the failure of a measure de- 
manded by the urgent wants and voice, and essential 
to the promotion of the interests, of the people: exe 
ulted in the perverse and corrupt will of one man, 
over-ruling the will of a large majority of the na- 
tion! In the dispeusations of anall wise Providence, 
retributive justice is sure to come sooner or later. 
The acting president,so much wooed by political 
leaders, in the beginning of his administration, now, 
as its end approaches, in his turn, and very much to 
their annoyance, exercises all his blandishments u n 
their party. Nor is their danger or regrets diminish- 
ed, by the fact that, whilst their instruments of se- 
duction were honeyed words, his ars the lucrative 
offices of government. 
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far more elevated and important than that of a mere 


change in the high functionaries of the nation. It 
was to bring about a radical improvement in public | rished the wish tosee it, and regretted that it has not 
licy. And what, after that event, was the manly, been hitherto in my power to enjoy that gratification. 


Ca 


iberal, and patriotic course which the defeated par- 


The great political event of 1840 had an object : North Carolina are too strong to have allowed me to 
| forget my engagement, or to have abated my desire 


ito visitit. Ihave,on the contrary, constantly che- 


Your state, gentlemen, has other and higher titles 


ty should have pursued? lt was to have cheerfully ito my friendly and respectful considerations than 


acquiesed in the will of the people, proclaimed by 
an unexampled and overwhelming majority. They 
should have said: “Tbe people disapprove of our 
system. They require a sound currency of uniform 
value. They are opposed to the sub-treasury. They 
demanded a distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, among all the states. They in- 
sist upon an honest and economical administration of 
their public affairs. They are opposed to the en- 
croachments of the executive department, and re- 
quire salutary restraints upon its power. We shall 
continue, by free discussion and fair arguments, to 
recommend our measures, and to expose those of 
our political opponents; but they are entitled to a 
fair trial of their system of policy, and we will 
make no factious opposition, nor throw any unrea- 
sonable obstacles in their way. Above all, we scorn 
to employ any arts to seduce, from the path of his 
d ity, the man, who has reached his elevated station, 
in spite of our strenuous exertions against him, by 
t'ie confidence which they generously reposed in his 
honor and fidelity.” How far the leaders of the 
other party have conformed to this upright and 
straight forward course, passed ard daily passing 
events sufficiently testify. They prove that the act- 
ing president, and the party, which has assumed the 
name democratic, without the Jeast color of title to 
it, are now completely identified, closely united, one 
and indivisible. If, in the sequel, they should find 
him an inconvenient associate, they have no body 
but themselves to reproach. 

The last war with Great Britain taught the pa- 
triotic lesson that, during a contest witha foreign 
power, it is the duty of all parties cordially to unite 
und to give our arms the greatest possible effect and 
vigor; and that any party, which violates that prin- 
ciple, is sure to lose the public confidence. Our ex- 
perience, ina season of peace, will, I trust, incul- 
cate. another important lesson, that treachery and 


| perfidy are alike detestable, at all times, and will de- 


monstrate, still more clearly, that invaluable but too 
often neglected truth, in public affairs, that honesty 
is the best policy. 

It is painful even to gaze on the picture of the ad- 
ministration of the general government which | huve 
faithfully sketched. It would have been happy for 
the people ol the United States, if it were a mere 
fancy piece of survey. But their long, general and 
intense embarrassments have unfortunately too se- 
verely assured them of iu actual reality. It would 
have been a much more agreeable task to me to 
pourtray the purity, disintereatedness, honor, probi- 
ty and fidelity of all jn the charge of our publiccon- 
cerns; the wisdom of their measures, and the con- 
sequent general prosperity of the country. But we 
now know the nature, extent and causes of the pub- 
lic disorders, and, what is no less important, their 
remedy. That remedy is in the hands of the peo- 

le. Under other forms of government, where pub- 
fie spirit is not entirely crushed by arbitrary power, 
the people would long since have sought redress by 
violent and convulsive means. It is our peculiar 
good fortune to have in the ballot box a remedy, 
which supercedes a necessity of resorting to them 
and which is quite as efficacious, and more certain, 
a: well as more peaceful, than the use of the bayo- 
uet. And jt affords me inexpressible pleasure to say 
to you that it is my firm belief, trom all the signs of 
the times, from all the causes now in operation, and 
from all the information which I derive from every 
quarter of the union, that a great and glorious deli- 
verance awaits us; and that the people will, in 1844, 
nobly vindicate their rights, and manifest anew their 
capacity for self-government, by a triumph more 
brilliant, more decisive, and, l hope, more auspicious 
than that of 1840. That accomplished, most of the 
views of the public policy, which you suggest, will 
1 trust be entorced, and we shall once more behold 
our country honored and respected abroad, beloved 
and prosperous at home, and steadily advancing in 


the path which leads to greatness and grandeur. | 


am, with high respect, your friend and ob’t servant, 
H. CLAY. 
Messrs. Sam’l Seibert, Thomas J. Early, Jus. Col. 
koun, and Geo. . Madeira. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND MR. CLAY. 


Ashland, July 10, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN. I have duly received your letter, as 
a committee of the whig portion of the legislature 
of North Carolina, reminding me of my engagement 
to visit that state, and expressing the expectation 
that I will fulfil it. My obligations of gratitude to 


that mentioned by you of its having been the first to 
denounce the unparalleled treachery which has 
marked the career of the acting president of the U. 
States, although that merited denunciation was the 
Ra of a high, moral,and patriotic duty. 

o state has displayed more loyalty and attachment 
to the Union, been more prompt to defend and main- 
tain it, or exhibited less selfish, restless, or inordinate 
ambition. The first to declare the independence of the 
colonies, North Carolina will be among the last to 
abandon the support of the Union, without which we 
have no security for any of the blessings which we 
enjoy in our political institutions. Her calm and 
dignified course has been mistaken for insensibility to 
public affairs. But she nobly vindicated herself 


doubt stands ready to do it again whenever a suitable 
emergency arises. 

J shall take inexpressible pleasure in visiting such 
a state, and in cordially mixing with its population 
without reserve. And. if God spares my life and 
health, I will certainly perform my promise in the 
course of the next spring. I cannot now fix the 
precise time, but of that I will give you beforehand 
timely notice. 

in the mean time I pray your acceptance of my 
grateful acknowledgments for the renewal of the in- 
vitation with which I was honored, and assurances 
of the high respect. and esteem with which I am, 
faithfully, your friend and obedient servant, 


H. CLAY. 
Messrs. Moore, Barringer, &e. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS. 


Revo.utTiowary RELICS. The subjoined letters of 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton have been 
handed us by Dr. Wm. A. Clendenin of this city, who 
says in a note—“they were rescued from destruction 
in an old ware-house in Fredericsburg, Va., lon 
owned by Anthony Buck, esq., and were presente 
to me by his son Mr. John Buck, who reserved one 
or two others equally as interesting, though time- 
worn and partly illegible.” 

Washington’s letters are addressed to Gen. Small- 
wood, of the Maryland line, and it is believed that 
Hamilton’s is also addressed to him, though the di- 
rection is Jost. The hand writing of the father of 
his country, in the originals, is marked by its char- 
acteristic boldness and force. Hamilton's writing is 
legible enough, but wants ease, and the lines run 
somewhat irregularly: [ Balt. Amer. 


Head quarters, Valley Forge, lat June, 1778. 

Dear sin! received yours of the 30th of May. 
A person, whom I sent down to Chester to observe 
the.movements of the fleet, left that place yesterday 
at dusk. He informs me that upwards of one hun- 
dred sail had come down from Philadelphia, and that 
they did not stop near Wilmington, but proceeded 
towards the capes. If this isso, it isa plain proof 
that they have no design to land any body of men to 
molest our stores. - 

Capt. McLean, who commands a scouting party 
upon the eneny’s line, has been this morning as near 
Philadelphia as Kingston, where he had a full view 
of the harbour. He says very few ships remained, 
and these chiefly armed vessels. If, therefore, upon 
sending an officer to Chester and another to Wil- 
mington, you find that the vessels have gone down 
and have passed New Castle, you are immedi- 
ately to join me with your whole continental force. 
Jam, dear sir, yr. most ob’t serv't, 

G. WASHINGTON. 

P. S. Bring up your tents with you, and your light- 
est baggage, as you will probable march immediately 
northward. 


Head quarters, Valley Forge, 25th June, 1778. 

Dear sin—In your last of the 2d inst., with which 
I am favored, you advised me that the motions of the 
enemies’ 9 7 were closely watched. That 40 sail 
had passed Wilmington and anchored two miles be- 
low New Castle. | 

As ıt is of much consideration to note the number 
that have passed thro’ the cheveau de frieze, and their 
present position, I would therefure wish to have the 
matter attended to with a good deal of care, and com- 
municated as soon as possible. 

Our information from Philadelphia still wears the 
same face. They have crossed their wagons and a 


quantity of pork and meat over Cooper's Ferry. A 
correspondent mentions that their route will be di- 
rected, by different roads, to Eivinborough, about two 
miles below New Castle on the Jersey side, where 
he learns they mean to embark—but this is mere con- 
jecture. Iam sir, your humble serv't, 


G. WASHINGTON. 
Brig. Gen l. Smallwood, Pennsborough. 


Head quarters, Oct. Ist, 1778. 

Sım—With the money you have drawn from the 
postmaster general, you will use your best endeavors 
to enlist the draft from Maryland to serve for three 
years, or during the war, in the army of the United 
States. 

The facilitate the enlistments you will put the mo- 
ney into the hands of such officers as you may judge 
proper for the occasion. 
ch draft or soldier, enlisting either for three, 
years or during the war, is to be paid a bounty of 
twenty dollars. Besides he will receive the usual al- 


from this unjust reproach in 1840, and 1 have no pomance of clothing and of land. 


Where the enlistment is for three years it is to 
commence from the expiration of the time of ser- 
vice, for which each man enlisting stands now en- 


d. 
8 or the officers appointed by you are not to on- 
list the drafts or soldiers belonging to any but your 
own state. 

The names of the men who enlist—the time when 
—and the terms for which they engage, whether for 
three years or during the war—are all to be particu- 
larly noted and set down, that there may not be any 
dispute or mistake respecting the same. Iam sir, 


your most obd't serv't. 
; G. WASHINGTON. 

To Gen! Smallwood. 

P. S. You will make a weekly report of the pus 
ber enlisted. 

Dean cenenaL—By his excellency’s commands, 
I am to inform you’ that you are to take the command 
of the four battalions appointed to manœuvre in pre- 
sence of the French minister. I enclose you the 
manœuvres which are to be performed.. If there 
should be any thing in them which needs explanation, 
though I imagine you will find them pretty clear, 
the Baron de Steuben will with pleasure give the ex- 
lanation if you think proper to apply to him. The 

attalions might practice these manœuvres to-mor- 

row, and the next day if we have time. Col. Henry 
1 dare say will be glad to assist the execution of your 
orders upon this occasion. I am, dear general, ita 
most obedient serv't, ALEX. HAMILTON. 

Head quarters, April Vith, 1778. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER ADAMS. At 
the dinner given to John Quincy Adams, at Pittsfield, 
on his return from his late tour, Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
of Boston, was present and being called up, in the 
course of his remarks thus referred to the Elder 
Adanis. a 

‘Jt was his good fortune, (Mr. Quincy observed) to 
have spent his summers from his early youth, in the 
immediate vicinity of this venerable sage. That it 
had been his privilege to act frequently as his reader, 
and that the wisdom of bis observations made the 
service most delightful. I particularly remember 
(continued Mr. Q.) that on his eighty-seventh birth- 
day, he requested me to read to him “Cicero de Sen- 
eciute, Cicero upon old age, in the original. He lis- 
tened with the deepest interest to the elevating views 
of a congenial mind. And when we reached the 
passage where the Roman orator almost with a Chris- 
tian’s faith, bursts out oh preclerum diem oh glo- 
rious day, when he should shake off the dust of earth, 
and be reunited to the good and the great who shared 
his early friendship, and of those who living before 
him, had formed his mind by their writings and his 
character by their examples—tears streamed from 
the eyes of the auditor. And when, as the orator 
continued, if at such a moment, some deity should 
propose to me that J should again return to weep in 
my cradle, “valde recusar,” I should spurn the offer. 
{ should feel as the racer who, having reached the 
goal, was ordered back again to the starting post.— 
such, exclaimed Mr. Adams, are exactly my feel- 
ings. Nothing would again tempt me to retread my 
path. My friend, Dr. Franklin, used to say that we 
were all invited to the same entertainment—that the 
carriages of some were ready sooner than those of 
others—that they had the start of us on the journey, 
but that we should all meet again.“ 

Mr. Q. trusted that he should be excused for repeat- 
ing this anecdote—that he did it as illustrating the 
principle that enabled many of the statesmen of the 
revolution to bear its trials—that it was well as we 
admired the building, to think of the foundation—that . 
the belief of a future life was their great support in 
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the present, and enabled them to act “as ever in their This able and enlightened citizen is “a patriotic son | Island, crossed the Sound on the ice, made every effort 


great iaskmaster's eye.” : 

In conciusion Mr. Q. proposed the following senti- 
ment: 

The Christian slatesman who regulates his life here by 
his faith ina life hereafter. His reward here should 
be age, surrounded with 

“Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
His reward hereafter shall be, that having been faith- 
ful in his earthly government, he shall “be made ru- 
Jer over many cities.” 

Having during the course of the dinner been again 
ealled upon, Mr. Q. said that he thought the most 
acceptable answer he could make would be to re- 
peat another anecdote of John Adams. That alu- 


sions had been made to the mother of their distin- 


‘guished guest, and he would tell them what that mo- 
ther's husband thought of the influence of woman. 
In conversing on the life and character of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Fat (said Mr. Q.) that he had 
an excellent mother. ‘Young man,” exclaimed the 
‘Venerable sage, did you ever hear of a great and a 
good man who had not an excellent mother—for 1 
never did.” ` 
The following pertinent toasts were given among 
others: 


By Lieutenant Governor Childs. Our venerable 

t. Unalloyed prosperity to his declining years. 

ay the evening of his life stand a refutation of the 
sentiment that “republica are ungrateful.” 

By Charles Sedgwick, Esq. The peculiar felicity of 

the dey. The general and heartfelt greeting of a great 
and good man, who has no offices to give. 


CONNECTICUT RECORDS--OLD TIMES.— 
The New Haven Courier favors the publie with seve- 
ral amusing extracts from the ancient records of that 


y. 

A law relating to ‘young mea and maidens,’ was 
enacted as follows. 

“Whosoever shall inveigle or draw the affections of 
any maide or. maide servant, either for himself or 
others, without Grst gainiag the consent of her pa- 
rents, or guardians, besides all damages the parents 
may sustain, shali pay to the plantation 40s. for the 
first offeace, and for the second towards the same 
party, £4; or the third shall be fined, imprisoned, or 
peng punished as the plantation, court shall 

irect. 


Uader this law, as appears by the New Haven ro- 
cords at a court held on the sixteenth May 1680: 

‘Jacobeth Murline and Sarah Tuttle were prose- 
cuted for setting down on a chest together, his arm 
about her waiste, and her arm upon his shoulder or 
about his neck, and eont iauing in yt siafu) pran 
about half an hour, in which time he kjesed her and 
she kissed him, or they kissed oneanother as ye wit- 
nesses testified. Mr Tuttle pleaded yt, Jacob had 
endeavored to steal his daughter’s affections; but yt 
Sarah denied, aad it did not appear to ya courte, but 
notwithstanding, as they had carried it in such a 
wanton, uocivil, and lascivious manner,’ they were 
sentenced to pay, each of them; 20s to the treasurer.’ 

The following copied from Lib. 2 of New Haven 
records, was designed to prevent irregular conduct 
among the young people. 

‘At a general courte for New Haven, Sept. 1. 


Upon consideration of much sin committed at times 
husking [Indian corn—It is ordered that no single per: 
son or persons, whatsoever, on thia plantation shall 
meet together upon pretence of husking Indian corn 
out of the family to which they belong after nine of 

e clock, unless ye masters or parents of such parents 
de with them to prevent disorder at such times, or 
some fitt person intrusted to yt. end by ye eeverall 
pareals or masters.—And whatsoever person or per- 
sons shali be found to transgress this order shall be 
liable to pay ye penalty of ye lawe agaynst night 
walkers. 


CAPT. WILLIAM McKENNAN, 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington, (Pa.) Aug. 14, 1843. 

Isend you a copy of an autograph maauscript of a pa- 
triot and soldier of the revolution, the late Maj. C. P. 
Bennett, of Delaware, and some years since governor 
of that state. In the last days of his life, this brave 
old patriot of the heroic age of the republic beguiled 
some hours of painful disease, for the gratification 
of the family of a deceased and no less gallant friend 
and paruker with himself in the dangers and sufer- 
ings and glory of the revolutionary war, by writing 
an account of the services of his friend capt. William 
McKennan, of the Delaware line. This interesting 
manuscript had been mislaid, but being recently founa, 
it was transmitted by a friend of Major Bennett to 
the Hon. Thomas M. T. McKennan of Pennsylvania. 


—— tt 


of a pairiot father!” 
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to attack a British post, but did not succeed, as was 


Having been favored with a perusal of the manu- calculated, owing to the severity of the winter: the 
script, | earnestiy pressed it as a personal favor to detachment returned to rendezvous, having suffered 


be permitted to send it to you, gentlemen, as I so 
well know that you have “heart and head” to appre- 
ciate and enjoy it. The readers of your paper will 
be pleased to have their historical recollections of 
the Delaware line refreshed by this account of its 
services, That line was, indeed, the Spartan band 
of the army. There was scarcely a victory of the 
revolution to the glory of which it did not signally 
contribute, nor a defeat that it did not retrieve from 
gloom and disaster by its stern and measured re- 
treat. Governor Bennett’s encomiums on Baron De 
Kalb and Colont] Laurens are just and touching; 
end his account of the seige of York is animated and 
graphic. è 


— 


TO THE HON. THOMAS M. r. MCKENNAN. 
Dear Sm: I have thought proper at this time to 
furnish vou from memory with a narrative of the 
services of your father and my long lost friend, Capt. 
William McKennan, during the war of the revolution, 
being one of the last of that day thet could be able 
to furnish you and your children with such a de- 
tail. I flatter myself it will be as acceptable to 


the family as it bas been agreeable to me to nar- 


rate it. 

To the best of my recollection, Captain William 
McKennan. entered the army of the revolution in 
June or July, in the year 1776, as a second lieutenant 
in a company commanded by Captain Thomas Kean, 
in the regiment of Flying Camp, commanded by Co- 
lone} Samuel Patterson, of Newcastle county, state 
of Delaware. His services that season were per- 
formed in New Jersey, generally in the neighbor- 
hood of Amboy, under the command of General 
Hugh Mercer, of Virginia. At the close of that year 
he was appointed a lieutenant in the Delaware re- 
giment, and returned to the state on the recruiting 
service. 

Early inthe year 1777 he joined the army at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and was in active service the 
whole of the campaign. He served in an excursion 
on Staten Island under General Sullivan, which 
proved disastrous to the Maryland and Delaware di- 
visions. On September llth he was engaged in the 
battie of Brandywine, and on the 4th of October in 
the battle of Germantown, where he received a 
wound in his arm, which, J presume, affected him 
more or lese during his life. After a very interesting 
campaign, the Maryland division, with the Dela- 
ware regiment attached to it, retired to winter quar- 
ters at Wilmington, under the command of General 
Smallwood. 

In May, 1778, we and the Maryland division, by 
ral orders from headquarters at Valley Forge, 
and proceeded to join the main army at that 

place without delay, as it was presumed the British 
army wes making preparations to leave Philadelphia 
and to pass over the Delaware into New Jersey, and 

for New York. A few days after our arri- 
val at Valley Forge the army took up the line of 
march for the Delaware. We crossed that river at 
Carroll's Ferry, and continued our march to inter- 
cept the British army, which had left the city, and 
fell in with them at Monmouth, where the battle was 
fought on the 28th of June. That day month we 
left Wuaington. Your father was one of the num- 
ber who partook of the honors of the day. After 
the bate was over, the dead buried, &c. &c., the 
arm ded to Brunswick, and celebrated the 4th 
of July, 1778. We then proceeded to King’s Ferry, 
on the North river, we crossed that river, and marci- 
ed tothe White Plains, New York, where we en- 
camped, and remained until September, when the 
army dispersed in different directions. The division 
to which Captain McKennan was attached was or- 
dered to fatigue duty to West Point, to strengthen 
that position, under the command of General Put- 
nam. Here we remained until we were ordered 10 
reure to winter quarters at Boundbrook, New Jer- 
sey. In May, 1779, when the army left this place, 
it dispersed, some to the state of New York, others 
to Connecticut; but the greater part hovered in the 
neighborhood of West Point. The Delaware regi- 
ment remained in the western part of New Jersey. 
The army, during the ensuing campaign, remained 
inactive; nothing material occuring, except march- 
ing and countermarching, particularly the Delaware 
regiment, until we were ordered into winter quarters 
near Morristown, New Jersey. 

The winter proved very severe, and the army suf- 
fered much from the want of provisions, as supplies 
could not be obtained from distant magazines, owing 
to the excessive falls of snow, which prevented their 
transportation. Nothing of great importance occur- 
red while we were in winter quarters, except that a 
detachment from the army made a descent on Staten 


much from the inclemency of the weather. Early 
in April a general order issued from headquarters 
for the Maryland division (including the Delaware 
regiment) to take up the line of march, under the 
command of General Baron De Kalb, and proceed 
to jonn the Southern army, under General Lincoln, 
to aid him in his defence of Charleston. As it was 
understood that a superior force of British troops, 
under the command of General Lord Cornwallis, 
was pressing upon General Lincoln, the division pro- 
ceeded by forced marches by land until we arrived at 
Petersburg. Virginia. Soon after our arrival we re- 
ceived intelligence of the fall of Charleston, the 
troops in which had surrendered prisoners of war. 
This circumstance only increased our anxiety, and 
caused us to push on to join the troops which were 
out of the city on its fall and those on their way 
to join the American forces, and thus cover their 
retreat, should we arrive in time. We arrived on 
Deep River, in North Carolina, where the Baron De 
Kalb was superseded in command by Major General 
Gates, who, immediately on taking the command, 
although the army was almost destitute of provisions, 
ordered it to proceed until we should arrive within 
striking distance of Camden, South Carolina, where 
the British ermy was concentrated. We remained in 
this situation only two or three days to recruit and 
refresh the army after a long and fatiguing march, 
when orders were issued to parade at retreat-beat 
and wait further orders. It was understood that Ge- 
neral Gates meant to move that evening in u direc- 
tion for Camden and attack the enemy by surprise 
in their quarters. Late in the evening our whole force 
moved in that direction about an equal distance from 
our position and Camden; here the advance of the 
two armies met on the high road, exchanged fire, 
and fell back, each on their main bodies. During 
the night General Gates selected his ground and 
formed the line of battle and waited until day to meet 
the evemy in battle array. During the night, it is 
presumed, the British too advantage of the aid of 
the disaffected in that country to reconnoitre our po- 
sition. At early dawn they made a furious attack 
on our weakest point, where the militia were posted, 
being on the left of our front line. Aſier the first 
fire they gave way and left the field, although they 
were commanded by officers of the Virginia line, 
who made every effort to rally them, but in vain.— 
The attack on the left of the rear line was made in 
the same style and eventunted in the same way.— 
The Continental troops and the Maryland and Dela- 
ware troops were left to sustain the heat of the bat- 
tle, when they acquitted themselves like soldiers de- 
voted to their country. Eventually they were put 
to the rout, after sustaining serious loss of officers 
and men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Among 
the number of killed was Baron De Kalb, highly es- 
teemed by the whole army, both for his gentlemanly 
deportment and for his accomplishments as a soldier; 
with him many other valuable officers and men 
shared the same fate. Little Delaware felt she had 
sustained her full share both in officers and men.— 
Two field officers and seven commissioned offie 
cers were taken prisoners, and the regiments were 
reduced to two companies, by killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. 


We continued our retreat to Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, two hundred miles from the battle ground. 
During our retreat we collected the scattered re- 
mains of our defeated army. Hillsborough was our 
first resting place; by the time of our arrival there, 
we found ourselves in a most deplorable situation, 
without arms, ammunition, baggage, and little sus- 
tenance. For some time our situation was most un- 
enviable. After organizing and receiving supplies 
for the troops, General Morgan was appointed to the 
command of a detachment of the elite of what was 
once our army, to proceed south and encourage the 
almost despairing whigs, as well as to collect toge- 
ther all who would join his standard. He eventual- 
ly fell in with Colonel Tarleton and his desperadoes, 
and defeated them at the Cowpens, taking many hun- 
dred prisoners. Captain Kirkwood, of Delaware, and 
his company, attached to Gen. Morgan's command, 
shared the glory and the honor of that victory, which 
was the first beam of success that fell on the southern 
country. 

After Morgan’s detachment left Hillsborough, the 
supernumerary officers without command, after the re 
maine of the army were organized, returned to the 
different states, Captain McKennan and myself in- 
cluded. We returned to Delaware on the recruiting 
service, Qn our arrival, ia December, 1780, ar- 
rangements were made for that purpose; but for want 
of funds, and other regsons, the recruiting service 
did not go on, and the plan of substitutes was adopt- 
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ed. In April, 1781. Captains McKennan and Queen- 
ault, Lieutenant Hyatt and myself, were ordered to 
Christiana Bridge, in Newcastle county, to receive 
and drill such substitutes as should be brought for- 
ward. We remained at our posts performing the 
duties required, until the French army, from Rhode 
Island, and other detachments from the American 
army, with the commander-in-chief at their head, 
arrived at our post in the month of August, when we 
received orders from General Washington to follow 
on to Virginia. In a few days we took up our line 
of march for Baltimore, where we remained for 
some days, when small craft were prepared to take 
us to Annapolis, where the French transports were 
waiting for the French troops to embark. On our 
arrival ct Annapolis, we embarked on board the 
Marquis Fayette. When the troops were all on 
board, the fleet of transports, with two frigates, 
weighed anchor, and proceeded with a fair wind 
down the Chesapeake till we arrived at Lynn- 
haven bay, where the French fleet was moored.— 
We passed the mouth of York River, where lay two 
or three French frigates blockading the entrance.— 
We lay that night at anchor with the fleet; the next 
morning the transports proceeded up James River 
until we arrived in the neighborhood of Williamburg, 
Virginia, where we landed and joined the troops 
which had assembled there. As svon as the troops 
had all concentrated, with General Washington at 
their nead, we left Williamsburg and proceeded on our 
route to Yorktown, where the British army had for- 
tified themselves, under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The whole army arrived iu the evening, and 
took possession of the ground around the town.— 
Alter driving in their outposts—which we effected 
without much loss on our part—-we completed the 
end we had in view; which was to form our camp so 
as to encircle their whole outworks, We experi- 
enced litte or no inconvenience from the enemy in 
accomplishing this. In a few days after our taking 
possession of the ground, we had our batteries open- 
ed upon the enemy, and made considerable impres- 
sion on their works. ‘The firing was kept up 
until arrangements were made 
to storm two redoubts on the left of the town, near 
the banks of the York River. Whea the hour ar- 
rived to make the attack—which was some time 
after pightfall—the two detachments moved rapidly 
on the charge, without flints in their muskets, to pre- 
vent any firing. The Americans were commanded 
by the Marquis Lafayette, and the F'reuch by the 
Baron De Viomenil. In the course of a very short 
time, and by a rapid movement at the point of the 
bayonet, both reduubls were in possession of the dif- 
ferent detachments apparently at the same Instant, 
without a shot being fired by either. The British 
kept up a continual fire from every part of their lines 
that could be brought to bear on weir assailants.— 
‘The business was accomplished with little loss on 
either side, with a few prisoners taken, as the ene- 
my made their retreat as soon as the assailants en- 
tered their works. Every arrangement had been 
made previous to the attack, if success attended it, 
to enclose the two redoubis in our second parallel 
line, which was accomplished belore the light of the 
ensuing day. ‘I'he ground the redoubts occupied 
within our enclosure beiug elevated, gave us tne 
complete mastery over the whole town and their 
vutworks. Alter completing the second parallel aud 
opening our batteries, wherein no ti. ue was lost, we 
‘were euabled to direct our shells with etfect.— 
Soon alter our taking the last position, the enemy 
attempted to make their escape Irous Yorktown by 
crossing over the river to Gloucester, which was a 
fortihed point. 

After crossing over a considerable part of their 
forces, owing tu the inclemency of the night they 
were unable to accomplish their purpose. ‘bey were 
forced to recross the river to their lormer posilion.— 
By this ume we were fully prepared uud in possession 
ol the heights around the town, aud were strongly 
entrenched on both flanks. We cuusidered the seige 
near an end, and in a day or two after, this proved to 
be the fact, for a full surrender was made of the 
fortress with all its contents. After preliminary ar- 
rangements had been made, their forces marched out 
ol the town in the presence and full view of both 
armies, American and French, and of thousands of 
spectators, to an open field a short distance from the 
fortress, where the British army, English, Scotch, 
and Hessians, grounded their arms. They then 
marched in the same order to their previous station, 
where they remained until arrangements were made 
for their future destination. After their movement 
and the arrangement for the dispersion of the Ame- 
rican and Freuch armies, each division proceeded to 
its destination. Tbe Pennsylvanians, ilarylanders, 
and Delawareans, under the command of General 
St. Clair, proceeded to jom the army u South Caro- 
lina under General Greene, where we arrived, alter 


night and day, 
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a long and fatiguing inarch, the Ist January, 1782.— 
On our arrival we took our station (the Delaware 
detachment commanded by Captain McKennan) in 
Wm. Washington's legion, composed of the remains 
of his regiment of horse, and the shattered remains 
of the Delaware jregiment under Captain Robert 
Kirkwood and Captain Peter Jaquett, and Lieuten- 
ants James Campbell and Thomas Anderson, who 
had been in command of the two companies of said 
regiment, and remained with the southern army since 
the battle of Camden, when those officers were re- 
lieved, together with invalids, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, &c., by the troops under Captain McKennan, 
with Captain Queenault, Lieutenants Hyatt and Ben- 
nett, and returned to Delaware. As soon as the 
army was concentrated under General Greene, it 
proceeded towards Charleston, where the British 
army was in force. The elite of the army was, com- 
posed of the two legions of Washington and Lee, 
with a detachment from the line of the army, and 
took up its pusition on the Ashley River. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Major James 
Hamilton, of Pennsylvania. We were constantly 
kept on the alert, the whole part of the command 
being continually on the lines, watching the move- 
ments of the enemy. Colonel John Laurens, of 
South Carolina, one of the aids of General Wash- 
ington, after the seige of York, solicited and obtain- 
ed from the commander-in-chief permission to re- 
turn to his native state, where he supposed the most 
active services would be required wid the Jast effort 
would be made by the enemy preyious to a general 
peace, which the army fully expected would shortly 
follow. Colonel Lawrens was appointed by Gene- 
ral Greene to take command of tbe light troops on 
his arrival from Yorktown. The elite of the army 
under his command kept in advance of the army, 
within striking distance of the enemy, Charleston 
being then headquarters. After the army retired from 
active duty the light troops were still in the field, sek 
dom remaining two nights on the same ground, making 
frequent excursions on the British lines, often fall- 
ing in with the enemy, when skirmishing would take 
place, attended with considerable disaster to both 
parties. 


At one time an attempt was made to attack a force 
of the enemy on John's Island uy crossing the Stono 
River, but we were foiled in the attempt, owing to 
the flood-tide making the river unſordable earlier 
than was expected. Part of the troops did cross, 
but were forced to return and abandon the contem- 
plated attack. At another time we made an excur- 
sion of considerable distance from our position at 
Dorchester, on the Ashley, to attack, if possible, a 
large foraging party of British from Charleston, in 
the neighborhood ot Georgetown. ‘The troops kept 
their position in the evening, took up the line of 
march along the Ashley River to Strawberry Ferry, 
on the Cooper. By a torced march we reached Ha- 
dral's point but the enemy had received intelligence 
of our pursuit, and we arrived just in time to see the 
rear of the British force embark for Charleston.— 
We were then at least one hundred miles from our 
position on the Ashley River. We received orders 
from our chief to return by as rapid a march as pos- 
sible; General Green, being apprehensive of an at- 
tack from the British in Charleston. Thus m this 
enterprise we had marchea two hundred miles. We 
continued in active position (though our routes were 
not far extended) until after the eud of August, as my 
recollection serves me, when the army received intel- 
ligence that a considerable force of the enemy had 
left Charleston, and had proceeded south to the Com- 
bahee River. As soon as this was confirmed, a hea- 
vy detachment was ordered from the army, as well 
as from the light troops under the command of Ge- 
neral Gist, of Maryland, to proceed by forced 
marches to attack and break up tbe party of the 
enemy. Colonel Lawrens, with Captain MeKennan, 
having under him the two companies of the Dela- 
wares, and a portion of the cavalry, pushed on in 
advance of the main body, being in his own state 
and auxious to attack before the main body reached 
us, that he might gain a laurel for his brow before 
the cessation of orins. But fate had directed other- 
wise. He brought on the attack, and, poor fellow, 
he was killed the first fire! In the fall of Colonel 
Laurens the army lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments, bis country one of its most devoted patriots 
his native state one of its most amiable and honored 
sons, and the Delaware detachment a father, brother, 
and friend. 

The troops, both British and American, for the re- 
mainder of the campaign remain sd inactive. The 
sickly season having arrived the army retired from 
active service, and remained in that situation until 
it was understood that the British army was on the 
eve of evacuating Charleston, the only position the 
enemy held in the southern states. Soon after Cap- 
tain William McKennan, with his command, was 


ordered to proceed to the state of Delaware, there 


to await further orders. We took up our march for 
our destination, and arrived at Newcastle about the 
first of January, 1783. Here we remained until 
October of the same year, when the Delaware 
troops as well as the army of the revolution were 
disbanded, after a seven years’ war, with joy and rejoic- 
ing! 

Captain McKennan was the officer appointed to 
settle the accounts of the Delaware regiment with 
William Winder, of Maryland, an auditor or agent 
of the United States. hen this was effected Capt. 
McKennan issued both the certificates for services 
and the Jand warrants to the individual claimants, or 
to their attorneys, to the general satisfaction. 


The foregoing is a correct statement of facts from 
memory after a lapse of upwards of fifty years. I 
acted my part through the whole scene. 

C. P. BENNETT. 
| 


MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND. 


Translated for the National Intelligencer from a Paris 
Journal. 

A thick veil has again fallen over futurity; the hand 
that formerly raised the veil is stricken by death; 
Mademoiselle Le Normand was snatched away from 
her pursuits of occult science on the 25th of June. 
It is the principal event of the week, and the only 
one which has caused any excitement; but fhe de- 
mise of a person so celebrated, and who bad so many 
customers of both sexes among the higher classes as 
Mile. Le Normand, could not fail to excite much 
sensation. Established on the most solid basis; brought 
into notice by extraordinary success; sanctioned by 
the most famous names of her era, the repute of the 
modern Sybil has been sustained for more than fifty 
years, in the midst of revolutions and vicissitudes of 
every kind; she has triumphed over severe trials, 
braved skepticism, disdained threats, ridicule, and 
finally every doubter by the mysterious and surprising 
persuasion of her powers. 


From her earliest years Mademoiselle Le Normand 
held correspondence with the celestial intelligences. 
She was only seven when she felt all at once enlight- 
ened. Her first essay in the art of divination was 
at the convent of the benedictines, where she began 
to learn her catechism. The little scholar announced 
that the superior was to be removed. The oracle 
was severely punished, but the event proved her right. 
Then, pursuing her career, the child to whom futuri- 
ty unveiled its secrets, indicated the name, titles, and 
antecedents of the person who would take the place 
of the dismissed superior. There were many candi- 
dates, and the place was disputed for a long time.— 
The nomination did not occur for six months after- 
wards, and then the event justified all the details of 
the inspired scholar. 


It was thus a decided vocation; nothing could pre- 
vent its accomplishment. The science of looking into 
the future is not, however, to be received from Hea- 
ven with impunity; this second sight imposes an ar- 
duous mission, which must be fulfilled, and Mile. Le 
Normand accepted it resolutely. On quitting the 
convent she established herself as a pythoness. The 
time was favorable for fantastical pretensions, agita- 
tion and disorder spread on all sides, the future veiled 
itself in clouds; there was nothing but darkness in 
the horizon, and the Sybil was welcome in the midst 
of gloomy uncertainty and awful enigmas. But what 
a sad privilege was hers! What awful secrets were 
revealed to her by the hitherto untold book of fate! 
The pack of cards would often fall from her hands 
at the sight of the sorrowful events they disclosedi— 
There was naught but mourning and blood in those 
black and red cards! After the courtiers—who com- 

d at first and fora short time the principal of 

er patrons—the grotto of the Sybil was occupied by 

fierce mountaineers. They had been told that the 

Romans consulted augurs; they had heard of the 

Sybil of Cums, and they thought themselves quite 

equal to the Gracchi, Scipio, or Brutus, when they 
went to consult the citess Le Normand. a 


Three men presented themselves one evening at 
her house, and asked her, in a laughing hg Lh re- 
veal to them their destiny. She took their hands in 
hers, and started back with horror. ‘Speak without 
fear,” said the younger of the three; “we have bold 
minds, and whatever may be our decree we shall 
hear it without sbrinking.” Not being able to con- 
trol her emotion, the Sybil continued shuffling her 
cards; her voice failed her, she could not articulate 
a word. She finally yielded to the imperative com- 
mands of her three visiters, who received with shouts 
of laughter her inauspicious words; their gaiety did 
not abate when they heard themselves threatened 
with a bloody death. It is quito clear that the ora- 


| cle is mistaken, said they as they went out; if 
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revolution destroys us, we shall all three perish the 
same day, the same hour, and at the same place.” 
“That is true,” replied one of them; “this woman 
did not know what she was saying in predicting that 
I should fall before either of you, and that my ob- 
sequies would be splendidly attended, whereas, on 
the contrary, the people would insult your last mo- 
ments. She has columniated the people; what if we 
denounce her to the tribunal?” ‘Bah! we must allow 
some license to prophecy; the Sybil was never dis- 
turbed.” So saying, Robespierre, Marat, and St. 
Just, (the three,) went to the committee of public 
safety, where they thought of other things than the 
: ne Le Normand. The death of Marat, which 
happened but a short time after, fulfilled one part of 
the oracle. St. Just and Robespierre went again to 
visit Sybil; but she was upon her guard, and did her 
best to lessen the effect of her first prediction. Un- 
fortunately, other consultations found her less pru- 
dent, and her prophetic ardor was near hurrying her 
to a prison from which no one then went out but to 
the scaffold. The greatest prophets are subject to 
such mishaps. Entirely occupied with the destinies 
of others, they never think of drawing their own 
horoscope, and they allow themselves to be surprised 
by dangers which could have been easily avoided if 
they would only have taken the trouble to contem- 
plate the lines of the ir own hands and deal the cards 
for themselves. The reaction uf the 8th of Ther- 
midor saved Mile. Le Normand, Had she foreseen 
thisdenouement? This is what has never been pro- 
ved. For the rest the prosecution of which she was 
near being the victim, only added to her celebrity. 
Hardly had she entered agam her own laboratory, 
when she received the visit of a young woman in 
deep mourning, sad and downcast. ‘Your grief is 
lawful, madam,” said the Sybil; “byt you must have 
expected the blow which has fallen on you. This 
misfortune was indispensable to the fulfilment of a 
prophecy which has already been told you.” How 
do you know?” cried the young widow, putting aside 
her black veil. ‘I know that a high destiny has been 
foretold you.” “And this prediction?” ‘Will be 
realized.” These words were, if not a consolation, 
at least a softening for the Binns of the widow.— 
Josephine Beauharnias turned from the idea of a dis- 
mal past to look forward to a splendid future. Her 
Creole imagination was much affected by these two 
prophecies, which at peta ll distance from each 
other promised acrown. The Parisian Sybil con- 
firmed the oracle formerly 1 by the sorce- 
ress ol Martinique. It needed nothing more to make 
Mademoiselle Le Normand the fashion among the 
beauties of the directory—Madame Tallien and 
Madame Recamier, and many other graceful and 
gifted women, the examination of whose fair hands 
opened a new era in the salons of the Luxembourg. 
But, alas! this double prediction js seriously threaten- 
ed as being false. The widow of the Viscount Beau- 
harnais marries a little officer of fortyne, scarcely a 
general, and soliciting a command that is refused 
bim. “It is a poor match,” say they to Josephine; 
“you are about to commit a foolish action which you 
will repent deeply.” It is true that in marrying him 
I abdicate, thought she. The dreams of ambition 
were sacrificed to the impulses of her heart. How- 
ever, before the knot was tied which was to enchain 
her future life, the lovely widow went once more to 
consult Mademoiselle Le Normand, and persuaded 
Bonaparte to accomprny her. The Sybil explored 
the hand of her visitor, consulted her cards. and said: 
„Nothing is changed in your future prospects.“ She 
then took the hand of the young general in hers and 
contemplated it with much emotion. The lines in 
this hand brought tothe view of the Sybil the plans of 
bettles and brilliant paths conducting the victor to the 
height of power. Bona arte had come to her care- 
less and incredulous, and from sheer gomplaisance, 
to gratify what he thought a charming caprice of Jo- 
sephine; but when the Sybil spoke of his secret de- 
signs and of his warlike projects, as well as of the 
fortune of his arms, he listened with astonishment, 
“I will endeavor to realize your oragle,” said he, as 
he retired. “And J,” said Josephine, leaning with 
pride on the arm of Bonaparte, I do not doubt that 
a glorious destiny is in store for me.” 


On another occasion Madame de Stael went to 
consult Mile. Le Normand. It was during the con- 
sulate. The times, as predicted by the prophetess 
were in rapid accomplishment. All the celebrated 

rsonages of the epoch had paid her their tribute. — 

nuly returned to Paris, and wishing to know the 
exact state of the affairs of the day, Madame de 
Stael hastened to the house of the Sybil, who, among 
other things, said to her: “Your mind is preoccupied 
with a step youare about to take to-morrow, and you 
will be much dissatisfied with its results,” In Rel 
Madame de Stael was to be received on the morrow 
by the first consul. Bonaparte knew that the distin- 
guished biue stocking had the loftiest pretensions, and 


equality; he knew, also, that Madame 


distress. 


meant to treat with him as on a footing of perfect 
e Stael had 
not spared him in conversation; had blamèd bim for 
much he had done; and had, he thought, made common 


cause with many of his enemies. Nevertheless, the 


conqueror of Italy and the Pyramids might, in this 
instance, have achieved a new victory; it was in his 

ower to attach to his triumphal car one of the most 
influential minds of the day; and this precious acqui- 
sition would only have cost him a few gracious words, 
and a slight indemnity of twelve hundred thousand 
francs, claimed by the daughter of M. Necker. But 
the great captain thought that would be paying too 
dear for such a laure). He therefore received Ma- 
dame de Stael in the midst of a numerous circle, and, 
far from addressing her on any of those subjects 
which would emblazon her talents, he asked her 
bluntly: “Have you seen the Magpie and the Maid? 
it is the fashionable piece.” Astonished at such a 
question, so unexpected, Madame de Stael hesitated 
how to answer. The first consul added: They say 
now that we have a seditious Magpie.” This last 
stroke deprived Madame de Stael of all faculty of 
reply. She was silent; and the first consul not wish- 
ing further to annoy her, turned his back on her, 
and addressed his conversation to some more favored 
individual. Besides the grievances he fancies he had 
experienced on the part of Madame de Stael, he de- 
tested literary women. This is a whim that many 
great personages have had in common with him.— 
After this memorable audience, Madame de Stael, 


collecting her scattered thoughts, recalled to her- 


self the words of Le Normand. She returned to the 
dwelling of the Sybil, and ever after granted her that 
entire confidence which was respectfully continued 
by one of our doctrinaire Ministers, (the Duke de 
Broglie, the son-in-law of de Stael.) 


The high destinies predicted to Madame Beauhar- 
nais were realized; but this strange fortune was soon 
to experience a reverse. One day the Empress Jose- 
phine went into the cabinet of the emperor in great 
“I know the project you are meditating 
against me,” said she: you will sacrifice me to a 
state policy. The act of divorce is already prepar- 
ed.” It was true; the empress was correctly inform- 
ed; but how had she learnt this state secret, known 
only toa few intimate counsellors? “I will dis- 
cover the author of this treason,” said the emperor, 
“and, whoever it is, l will find means to punish him.” 
“Be tranquil and just,” said Josephine; “there is no 
traitor in your famıly, nor among your consellors.” 

In order to prevent innocent people from being sus- 
pected, the empress continued, She who predicted 
my elevation has also announced my downfall. 1 
have learnt all from Mademoiselle Le Normand.” 
An hour afterwards the Sybil was taken before the 
minister of police. Well,“ said Fouche, in a ban- 
tering tone, have you read in your cards that you 
were to be arrested to-day?” ‘No, I thought | was 
ordered here for a consultation, and I have brought 
my cards accordingly.” So saying, with a simple 
and tranquil air, Mile. Le Normand spread out her 


cards upon the table of the minister. Fouche recol- 


lected that when he first came to Paris, as a mere 
deputy to the national convention, one of his friends 
conducted him to the house of the Sybil, who then 
uttered to him these remarkable words: ‘You have 
already been in an elevated position, but you will be 
placed still higher.” The first part of this oracle al- 
luded to an adventure which signalized the youthful 
career of Fouche. One day, in presence of all the 
population of Nantz, he ascended in a balloon, and 
performed the voyage which was fatal to Philaster 
du Rosier. This lucky excursion, pretty bold on the 
part of a young professor of e established 
the popularity of Fouche, and afterwards aided him 
in his election as deputy for the Loire Inſerieure.— 
Thus, one elevation brought on another. The minis- 
ter reprimanded Mile. Le Normand very st-arply upon 
some of her oracular flights; but she continued to 
shuffle and distribute her cards, saying from time to 
time jn a low voice, “Always the knave of spades.” 
The reproaches of Fouche were just, and the Sybil 
felt them so. Two years before, she had chosen her 
abode in the Rue de Tournon, whence she ruled over 
all the Fauburg St. Germain, flattering by her predic- 
tions the hopes of the royalists. This was black in- 

titude towards the empress Josephine, who had 
Faded her with kindness. But Josephine was about 
to be divorced; and, besides, in glancing at the future, 
Mile. Le Normand promised notbing on the part of 
Providence. Fouche said not a word concerning the 
divorce; he resumed his conversation, observing to 
the Sybil that she was to be put in | abate where she 
would remain a long time. How do 3 that?” 
said Mlle. Le Normand. “Here is a knave of spades 
that will let me out sooner than you think.” ‘Ah! 
the knave of spades will have that power?” ‘Yes; 
for he represents the duke of Rovigo, your succes- 
sor. 


— 


The ſall of the one re-established Mlle. Le Nor- 
mand in all her fashionable honors. She had been 
persecuted for having predicted the restoration; the 
emperor Alexander had honored her with a consulta- 
tion; nothing was wanting to her glory; the only thing 
she now had to do was to endeavor to make money 

by the peaceful practice of her magical science, and 

she did so with unabated success and a mysterious 

celebrity, which remained with her to the last. For 
forty years, Mile. Le Normand lived in the Rue de 
Tournon, No. 5: the grotto of the Sybil was on the 

ground floor, at the bottom of the court-yard. Over 

the door was the sign of the prophetess, with these 

words, “Mademoiselle Le Normand, Bookseller.” The 

profession of soothsayer is not recognised by our im- 

perfect laws; but all sorts of business must have a 

special title in order to obtain a license, therefore 

Mile. Le Normand took the quality of bookseller, in 

order to receive her clients and expound her prophe- 

cies without giving offence to the police, the succes- 

sors of the dukes of Otranto and Rovigo; it was in 

the capacity of bookseller that she was inseribed in 

the National and Royal Almanac. 


You rang at the bell of the oracle’s house and the 
door was immediately opened by a servant, who in- 
troduced you into a cabinet which contained nothing 
sybilline. Mlle. Le Normand disdained all the trap- 
pings which belong to vulgar magicians; she was sur- 
rounded by no phantasmagoria; the interior of her 
apartment was quite simple, and corresponded to her 
sign of bookseller 

There were ranged along the wall about thirty 
volumes, These were the works of the pythoness 
herself. The prophetic remembrances, Les Souvenirs 
Prophetiques, La Reponse a M. Hoffinan journaliste, Les 
Memoires Hixturiques, and five or six other productions 
more or less cabalistic. Mile. LeNormand soon made 
her appearance; she was, of late years, a short, fat. 
rosy little woman, her head decorated with a wig of 
very light hair, and an immense turban half orien- 
tal; the rest of her dress was that of a butterwo- 
man. 

“What do you wish?” she asked of her visiter. Ma- 
dame, I come to oonsult you.” ‘Well, sit down. 
How high will you go? I have various prices for my 
skill—ten, twenty, and as high as four hundred franes."” 
“I will take the worth of a louis.“ “Very well 
come near this tableand give me yourhand.” “There 
it is.“ „No, not that; give me the jeft hand. How 
old are you? What is the flower you like the best, 
and to what animal have you the greatest repug- 
nance?” All these questions were made in a monoto- 
nous and usual tone, and at every reply the Sybil ex- 
claimed, “very well;“ then shuffling the cards, she 
offered them to you, saying, Cut with your left 
hand.“ Then turning over the cards, she spread 
them on the table, one by one, revealing your horo- 
scope with a volubility that was extremely difficult 
to follow. One would have thonght she was reading 
in a book, or rather that she recited a lesson got by 
heart. Amidst this torrent of words, which seemed 
at first destitute of all meaning, one would be struek 
all at once with a ray of light. The Sybil excelled, 
especially, in describing the character, the tastes, and 
fancies of the person who was before her; and it was 
not by the countenance that she was guided, for she 
hardly looked at you; all her science all her penetra- 
tion appeared to be in the combinations of the cards, 
which rarely deceived her. She generally told you 
much of your past life, and the generality of those 
who consulted her have declared that her prophecies 
were almost always realized. More than this; (hose 
who eonsulted her always received good advice along 
with her prophetic conversations. ‘Thanks to Ma- 
demoiselle Le Normand,” said the princess de V., I 
have lived thirty years without either doctor or law- 
yer.” “I have never failed to consult the Sybil of 
the Rue de Tournan before committing any foolish 
act,” said another great jady, “and | have been very 
lucky, for all my follies have succeeded.” MM. 2, 
de T. Academie Francaise, visited her every week regu- 
larly. Among her votaries are many celebrated 
names: Barras, Tallien, the painter David, prince 
Talleyrand, Garat the singer, Taima, General Mo- 
reau, tbe duke de Berri. great many distinguish- 
ed persons corresponded with her. Almost all the 
beautiful women in the fashionable world have con- 
sulted her. Jf Madameoiselie Le Normand left me- 
moirs—if she preserved all the letiers which wero 
addressed to her—if she kept a register of the names 
of all those who had recourse to her art, thoee papers 
will sell for much more than 500,000drancs whieh, 
it is said, is the fortune she leaves. 

Mademoiselle Le Normand can never be replaced; 
it is in vain that vulgar fortune-tellers aspire to sup- 
ply the void her loss has made. Faith is extinguish- 
ed; the last of the Sybils is dead: the tripod is over- 
turned; the cards are conſusedly scattered; farewell 
the great and little game of fortune! “I'he kingdom 
of the future: now, belongs to none! 
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CHRONICLE. 


BUSINESS REVIEW. Accounis from all paris of the 
Union have confirmed turiver statements, that the har- 
vest of small grain taken in the aggregate, of the coun- 
try, is a full average product in quantity, and of superior 
quality and weight. Very few local failures have occur- 
red, and they are of limited extent. ‘The quality of flour 
will be very superior, and in that respect the people have 
a blessing of which few will imagine the extent. Vastly 
more of the general health of the community depends 
upon the healthy condition of the bread they eat, than is 
supposed. There must be a handsome surplus of this 
year’s grain that will want a foreiga market, and the 
more can be spared, as from present appearances, an 
excellent crop, an uncominun yield, of Indian corn, is 
almost realized. 

The August rains which have deluged some places, 
have been generul; and generally friendly we are told, to 
all the growing crops, including corn, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. There has been extensive injury dune in some 
places, as every year occurs more or less, and in some 
places the deluge has injured tho wheat that remained 
out in stacks. But upon the whole, a more genial or ge- 
nerous yield from kind old mother Earth, has seldom, if 
ever, been enjoyed by those who till her. The early and 
the latter crops, vegetable and fruit, all in abundance and 
in perfection. 

he business markets—New York, Boston, Philadel- 


phia, and Baltimore, all announce a wholesome revival | 


of trade—a prospect of doing a clever fall business—and 
„generally fur cash or its equivalents. l i 

There seems to be more confidence acquired too in 
the stability ot our existing system in relation to manu- 
factories, if we are to judge by the renewed vigor with 
which that essential departinent of general interest is 
evnducted. oes 

In stucke and exchanges, we have not a variation since 
our lust worth nouting. 

Upwards of 30.000 bushels of wheat were afloat in 
Balumore harbour last Monday, all of which found rea- 

dy market at, or within a few cents of one dollar, say 
from 95 to $1 04 cenis. 

ALABAMA. The Mobile papers give a complete list 
of the inembers of congress elected, und of the mem- 
bers of the state legislature. The conyressional delega- 
tion stands 6 Van Buren, I whig; senate 19 Van Buren, 
14 whigs; house of delegates, 62 Van Buren, 33 whigs. 


AMERICAN REPRINTS OF ENciisn works. Under the 
new Canada tariff, all American reprints of English co- 
py tight works ute in effect prohibited. Newspapers 
containing such works, are to be charged with letter 
pustage; extras or pamphlets containing them are to be 
seized. ‘There is iuuch complaint at this in Canada. 


A Quere Division. An assignee’s notice in the Wash“ 
ington, N C. Whig, announces tor sale among other ar- 
tiles. un interest in a negro man, named. Peter. it being 
one third of one eighth of said negro.” 


ARTESIAN WELLS. It is intended to penetrate 8 or 900 
metres, for water for the Garden of Plants, at Paris. The 
well at Grenelle ie 550 meres. If it be correct that the 
temperature increases one degree for every 32 metres in 
depth. they will obtuin water of about 100° Fahrenheit, 
and thereby be able to sustuin their plants in winter, as 
if in a warm climate. 


Battimoge Firs Derartwent. We learn from the 
Sun that the Fire Department of this city is thus consti- 
tuted: 

Whole number of active firemen 3,574; number of 
honorary members 1,042; number of apparatus 77, num- 
ber of gallery engines 12; number uf suction engines 26; 
number of hose carriages 38; number of feet of hase 
18,500; fire ladder and Tite escape 1. 


Brazit. Rio Janeiro, 18th July. The Brazilian 
Chambers were engaged in discussing measures to raise 
tuxes tu cover the deficu in the revenue; towards sup- 
plying which the emperor had given up twenty-five thou- 
sund pounds sterling from his civil hst. ‘The emperor 
hag ordered a college to be established at his own expense 
in which two hundred orphan girls may be educated at 
the same ume. i 

Montevideo was tranquil on the 23d June. The Bre- 
ziliun charge d'ufſairs having been grossly insulted by 
au [talian officer in the service ut the Montevidean go- 
vernment, addressed a letter to the secretary of the state 
to obtain satisfaction; which having not been granted 
agreeably to his claim, he went on board of one of the 
Brazilian inen of war stationed in that port and demand» 
ed his passport. 


° British Corrse. The London Shipping Gazette states 
that saw dust pruduced fru«: mahogany, has been used 
in the adulteration of coffee in that cuuntry, to the extent 
of 300 tons. 


Casinet. The hon. John C. Spence Secretary of the 
Treasury, left Washington on Wednesday on a visit to 
Bedford Springs. ‘I'he President is at Winchester, Va. 


Canar Charr. The line boat Cincinnati, one of the 
new class of canal craft, came in from Rochester this 
morning, and attracted no little attention from her im- 
mense proportions. She is ninety-seven feet long and 
sixteen teet eieven inches wide, and will stow between 
decks one thousand barrels of flour, or four thousand 
‘bushels of wheat—just such a description of vessels as is 
wanted in the grain carrying trade between this city and 
the mills located on the line of the Erie canal. 

[Buffalo Com. Adr. 
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Cory Rioꝝr CLUB. A cop yright club has been form- 
ed in New Vork. The object of the club. as expressed 
in lu circular, ia to procure the enactment of such law 
or laws as shail place the literary relations of the United 
States and foreiga countries, in reference to copy-right, 
on just, equitable, and pruper grounds.” The first meet- 
ing of the club was held atthe Atheneum hotel, on the 
23d July, at which che following gentlemen were elected 
members: Wm. Cullen Bryant, President; Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Vice President; Cornelius Matthews, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Everet A. Duyckinck, Recordin 
do; A. W. Bradford, ‘l'reasurer; Chas. F. Hoffman, C. 
F. Briggs, Park Goodwin, John Keese, Robert Tomes, 
and C. J. Raymond, Executive Cominittee. 


Corron. The merchants of Liverpool are urging go- 
verninent to allow u drawback upon duty paid on cotton 
exported. At present foreign buyers are limited to the 
quanuty in bond. By the change they would also have the 
stocks to choose from. ‘The commissioners of inquiry into 
revenue affaire, and the president of the board of trade are 
favoruble ww this plan. 


Deatus. The Rev. L. B. Minor, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission at Cape Paimas, Africa, died at that 
place on the 27th of May. 


Mr. Lewis Wernig, well known throughout Virgi- 
nia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as a skillful constructor of 
bridges, an enterprising, warm hearted, useful man, die 
on Saturday last at his residence at Harpers’ Ferry, Va., 
having attmned to the age of 73 years. 


Col. Benjumin Pickman, died at Salem, Mass, on the 
16th ins'ant, of injury received in an upset of his car- 
nage. Col. P. wok an active part in the political affairs 
of the country, having fur many years represented his 
town, county, and district, in both branches of the legis- 
lature, and executive council, and in the congress of the 
United States. 


At Preinirig tiam; on the 13th instant, Rev. Dr. David 
Kellogg, aged 87 years. Dr. K. was one of the oldest, 
it not the oldest clergyman in Massachusetts; having 
been ordained at I’rainingham in January, 1771. 

The Rev. Jonathan Homer, D. D., of Newton, whose 
death took place on the Lith instant, just two days pre- 
vious to that of Dr. Kellogg, at the advanced age of 84 
years, was ordained ut Newton in February, 1785, about 
one year antecedent to the furaner. 


Judge Wiliam Halsey, of Newark, New Jersey, was 
taken uff by apuplexy un the morning of the 20th inst. 
age 73—having been born in the same county in 1770.— 
He was a disting lished member of the N. J. bar for half 
a century, having: qualified in 1794. 


Judge Lucas Elmendorf, of Kingston, Ulster county, 
New York, passed instantly from upparent health to the 
world of spirits, whilst at Albany on the 2lst instant, in 
the 85th year of his age. He served asa distinguished 
representative in congress frum 1797 to 1803; and since, 
as presidential elector, surrogate. first judge of the coun- 
ty, &c. He was a man of remarkable mental and phy- 
sical vigor,—and was greutly respected. 


GLASS PIs, it is stated in the Courier des Lyons, are now 
substituted fur iron pipes used to convey water in aque- 
ducts, &c. They are manufactured at Rive-de-Gier; 
when cuvered and the juints connected with bitumen, 
will bear a higher pressure and cost thirty per cent. less 
than tron. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHALING. M. Ackerman, surgeon 
in the French navy, has communicuted tothe Academy of 


| Sciences, Paris, the successtul result of an experiment of 


introducing into the harpouns, in a hollow. tube, 

acid, and tnus, with a poisoned weapon, murdering the 
being, and thereby avoiding the use of the line and reel, 
We move that this notion be referred to a committee of 
Nantucket men. By the way, we observe an article in 
the Amgican over the signature uf Protessor Stewart, 
showing that this new “French” notiun, orginaied five 
or eight years since in Baltimore, where it was then dis- 
cussed. 


_Inprans For Lonpon. A body of Chippeway war» 


riors, sages, aud squaws, arrived vesterday in the 


city from Canada on their way to England, and have 
taken tempurary quarters at Howard's. They are very 
fine specimens of the Rouge et Noir, and are going to 
England, we understand, tur the purpose of receiving 
the annuity duc chem frum the British government. 

(N. Y. Cour. 


Inox. There are at this time constructing in Liver- 
pool sixteen or seventeen vesscls of iron, but not one new 
ship of wood is building on the stucks. 


JRon canal Boats. The Troy and Oswego line 
(says the ‘Troy Whig) are now building three iron 
steamers with Ericsson's propellers, in addition to one 
already built; intended for towing on the river and ca- 
nals. One of these boats will also be put on the north- 
ern canal. If they should he found to answer the pur- 
pose intended, they will work an entire revolution in the 
canal transportauon business. About 3,000 horses are 
now empluyed in towing ou the Erie canal, and several 
hundred drivers; allot whom would be turned out of 
employment in the course of a short time, should the 
steam propellers be generally intraduoed, 


Lanp sting at New OrLgans. We learn from the 
New Orleans papers that the Levee at that city oom · 
menced giving way on the J9:h ult. Up the 22d ult. it 
had not ceased tu slide. The cause of this disaster, 
which the Bulletin characterizes as “truly melancholy,” 
is said to have been an unusual rise in the Mississippi 
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river, the duration of which was very protracted, follow- 
ed by a rapid decline. The Tropic says The front of 
four or five equares, from the beef market down to the 
river, is in the most dilapidated condition. The wharf 
presents an appearance as if a whirlwind had swept 
along it. The earth is cracked and sunk to the verge of 
the markethouse. In some cases houses are half turned 
over, and others sunk a foot beneath the level of terra 

na. The scene presented to the eye is one of devas- 
tation, which will require thousands of dollars to repair 
the injury.” 


Mernopist Eriscopan cuurcy. Whole number of 
members in the U. States, 1,063,951; in Texas 3,738; in 
Liberia, 846, total 1,068,636. Inerense since last year 
154,624. There are yet living who joined this church 
when it did not contain 50,000 members. In Great Bri- 
tain, there are about 300,000 members. 


Mormons. The St. Louis New Era, of the 16th ult. 
says: “We learn by a gentleman from Warsaw, tha! a 
meeting of the people of Hancock county, to be held at 
Carthage, was called for to-day, to take Into considera- 
tion their relation with the Mormons. It is eaid thet a 

ood deal of excitement exists against them, and appre- 
ensions of a serious riot and outbreak were entertain- 
ed. The people of that section of the state are as heart!- 
ly tired of the Mormons as ever the citizens of Missouri 


d | were, but they have suffered them to obtain so strong a 


foothold that no power can exist which can deprive them 
of their positions, or induce them to abandon their pre- 
sent residence. 


Natural, History. The Boston Atlas states that 
Mr. Cusnine, minister to China, has undertaken to obe 
tain and preserve objects in Natural History, for tne Na- 
tural History society of Massachusetts. 


N. P. Wits. In an extravaganza of Tait’s Edin- 
burg Magazine, Bon Gaultier, the satirist, describes an 
aerial voyage, during which he lights down at Timbuc- 
too, and finds N. P. Willis king of that happy land.— 
Willis “set his subjects to knock ing down cockatoo with 
the boomerang” (whatever that is) for their amusement, 


but finally abdicated his crown to accept the place of. 


fireman in the steam-engine of the balloon—a charming 
contrast of vocations. 


QUICKSIL.VER MINE IN France. Mr. Arago recently 
imparted to the Academy of Science information of the 
discovery of a quicksilver mine in the neighborhood of 
Toulouse. The announcement is said to have created 
some sensation in the public mind. 


Ra Roap. In 1829 the Liverpool and Manchester 
rail road company offered a premiumof £500 sterl. fora 
locomotive that would haul 20 tons on a level railway at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. The Railroad Journal gives an 
account ofa locomotive on the Pottsville and Reading rail- 
road, which on an accurate trial of its power, took u train: 
of 100 coal cara, weighing, including engine and tender, 
205 tons, and carrving 335 tons of coal, a distance of 88 
miles, at the rate of 12 9-10 miles per hour. The aggregate 
of tons was 540 of 2,250 Ilbs. each. The whole weight of the 
engine with water and fuel 13 6 10 tons.—on four dri- 
vers 813-100 tons—cylinders 12 by 19inches. That 
company is now making money by transporting 2,250 
pounds of cval from Pottsville to Richmond, a distance 
of 94 miles at $1,40. At thar rate the freight on the 
above single load came 10 $498, and with a suitable 
number of turnouts or a double track, quite a number of 
trains can pass over the road daily. It is believed that 
coal can be carried on a good road at the rate of $1,10 
per ton per 100 miles. 


Revo.urionaRy worrsres. Col. Louis Dulingpre, 
who served on board the French fleet which brought 
general Rochambeau and the French army to America 
during the revolution, and who, immediately on arrival, 
volunteered into the land forces und served to the end of 
the war, died a few days since st the Manor house of 
Mde. Desaulles, St. Hyacinthe, Canada, in the 89th year 
of his age. He was born at St. Denis, near Paris, the 
8 Apah, 1754. Two of his daughters reside in Phil- 
adelphia. , . 

Deacon Nathan Beers, of New Haven, (Conn.) has 
just been allowed arrears of Pension as a soldier of the 
revolution, amounting to $3,360. He is 90 years old, and 
his first wife lives to share his good fortune. 

Died at Philadelphia, on the let ult, James Little, 
aged 83 years, formerly of Baltimore. He served at Fort 
McHenry, in the war of the revolution, and after in the 
“Hulk” privateer, and was taken by the British, and 
again taken by the French, and fought the battles of his 
country under the flag until again taken by the British, 
and remained a prisoner until the close of the war. 


Roacurs are now troublesome. A small quantity 
of poke-root, boiled until the juices are extracted, and that 
mixed with a little molasses, and placed in their track, is 
said to be a sovereign expedient for getting rid of them. 


TEMPERANCE ReFoRM. Father Matthew is in Man- 
chester; he occupies nine hoursa day administering tho 
pledge. During his visit to Leeds, he administered the 

ledge to 6000! In Bradford, on Tuesday, to 7000! In 
uddersfield, on Wednesday, his visit is said to have 
been attended with similar success. Even in York, (a 
place which, comparatively speaking, had never hither- 
to felt the existence of total abstinence,) he gave the 
ledge to 2000. Ia the county of Cornwall, there are 

0,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are miners, and 70,- 
000 teetotalers; and of this large body there were but 
five prisoners for trial at the last assizes! Thus abestie 
nonce lessens crime and abates misery. 
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The steamer Margaret brought Liverpool dates to 
the J0th; and the Britannia arrived at Boston on the 
3d inst. in 145 days, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
19th August. The Caledonia arrived at Liverpool 
on the 13th, in 10 days passage. 

Advices received by the editor of the Boston Jour- 
nal from England, give the strongest assurance that 
the Rev. Mr. Ricnann and Haauittio, the commis- 
sioners from the King of the Sandwich Islands, are 
in a fair way of accomplishing the objects of their 
visit to Great Britain, and will doubtless succeed in 
establishing amicable relations with that country on 
a permanent basis. They were to leave London for 
Paris about the Ist of September—and will probably 

return to this country in October, on their way back 

to the Sandwich Islands. Haalilio has been quite un- 

well—at one time seriously so—but when the Bri- 

tannia left he had nearly recovered his health. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tux narvest. The weather having proved pro- 
pitious for maturing the grain, they were busy in 
getting it in, and in promises to be abundant every 
where. The corn market was depressed accordingly. 

There were serious rumors of Sir Robert Peel's 
intending to resign. l | 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the 24th Au- 
person. 

The Irish army bill was finally passed on the 9th. 


Ayes 125, nays 59. 


The House of Commons voted £5000 to defray the 


expenses of the commission appointed to inquire in- 
to the best mode of preserving the public health. 


specting free and slave-holding countries, in which the 


The Treaty of Washington raised a discussion re- 


old ground of the right of search, fugitive slaves, 


a 


nd the British law which gives liberty to the slave 


when he touches the soil, was gone over ad nauseam. 
The Attorney General gave it as his opinion that, 
under the clausc of the treaty forthe mutual surren- 
der of criminals, if the offence of the party took its 
character only from the slavery of the accused, he 


w 


vered up. 


ould not, under the bill before the house, be deli- 
Mr. Duncombe adverted, in the course 


of his speech, to some instructions said to have been 


gi 


ven by the American government to its officers, in 


contravention of the Washington treaty. He ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Sir Robert Peel’s government 
on this subject, and asked him to lay the instructions 
on the table. Sir Robert refused, adding that he saw 
no ground for the imputation. Ultimately, the bill 


bi 


ssed th rouzh the committee, as also did a similar 
l} bet ween this country and France, for the surren- 


der of criminals. 


favor of free trade made by Sir Robert Peel last ses- 
sion, and Eis assumed backsliding since, and the ge- 
neral prostration of the commerce and manufactures 
of the country—all these subjects were brought be- 
fore the house afew days since by Mr. Ewart, on 
which occasion Mr. Bright, the new member for 
znade his first essay as a parliamentary 
He is stated to have been a little nervous 
in Gr At add ressing so critical an assembly, but he soon 

hi confidence, and delivered rather a hap- 


Durham, 
speaker. 


The late revision of the tariff, the declaration in 
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Lord Brougham made a furious onslaught upon 
President Tyler and his son in the House of Lords a 
few evenings back, when the affairs of Ireland were 
incidentally discussed. A person, named Tyler, 
said to be a son of the President. has taken part in 
the repeal agitation!” exclaimed the noble lord, who 
proceeded to say that “no one was answerable for 
the fooleries—the excessive fooleries—of his fami- 
iy.” Lord Brougham, while thus severe on the son, 
styled the sire the “accidental President of the Unit- 
ed States;” but he could not believe, unless he saw 
the document with his own eyes, that that function- 
ary had written the Jetter attributed to him in favor 
of repeal. This eccentric peer is a good hater—he 
never attacks any one withuut throwing heart and 
soul into the conflict, and his assault upon the chief 
magistrate of the Union and his first born is charac- 
teristic of the man. 

The question of emigration was incidentally discus- 


sed in the House of Commons on Friday, in connec- 


tion with the Irish poor Jaw bill. Mr. Charles Bul- 
ler objected to the discretionary emigration clause in 
the bill, which gave to the local authorities the se- 
lection of the colony to which paupers might be con- 
veyed. 
cases would be, not to send the poor emigrants to the 
colony where they would thrive best, but to that to 
which they could be sent cheapest. Canada being 
nearest, and where labor was less wanted, would, he 
suspected, engross this kind of emigration. 
` Jrevanp. On the 8th the repeal rent for the week 
was announced to be £1,355. 

The Cork grand jury have refused, by fifteen to 
five, to adopt an anti-repeal petition. | 

TARA HILL REPEAL MEETING. Onthe 15th Aug. 
decidedly the greatest meeting, as admitted on all 
hands, took place at this memorable spot, that has 
ever yet occurred in Ireland or elsewhere. 

The reporters of the various papers, whig, tory, 


of this being the crowning gathering of the repeal 
agitation. The day selected being 2 strict holi- 


the Assumption,) all the ceremonies of religion were 
brought to bear upon the enthusiasm of the meeting. 
Mass was celebrated three or four times before the 
commencement of the proceedings, and prayers were 
offered up for the répose of the souls of the Catholics 
whose bones were mouldering beneath, and who fell, 
according to the notion of all present, in the cause of 
their country. O°’Connell’s speech was in his best 
style—-more earnest and impassioned, and less flip- 
pant than usual. “I feel,” exclaimed he, “the awful 
responsibility to my country and my Creator which 
the part I have taken in this great movement imposes 
upon me.” We regret our inability to do justice to 


space. It is more remarkable, however, for the deep 
and subdued spirit of earnestness which marked it, 
than for anything novel or striking. This meeting 
has excited greater alarm on this side of the water, 
connected with the repeal movement, than any for- 
mer one—or indeed all put together.” 

The correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writes: ] have just returned from it, most deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction (in opposition to my pre- 
vious views) that the imperial parliament has now to 
choose between full redress of Irish grievances, the re- 
peal of the union, or civil wag. I feel assured, too, 
that. unless the first be very soon granted, fully and 
freely, one of the last two will be the only alterna- 
tive. O'Connell, or The Liberator,” (as he is ge- 
nerally:styled) left Dublin at nine this morning, fol- 
lowed by two hundred carriages, and proceeded in 
procession, with banners, olive branches, blind har- 

ers, &c. to the Hill of Tara, eighteen miles distant. 
early every conveyance had been engaged for 
weeks previous, and it was with great difficulty that 


I succeeded in procuring a seat on a ‘‘jounting car,“ 


an hour later. The entire distance of 18 Irish miles 
was one continued chain of vehicles of every desorip- 
tion, from coronetted . carriages, barouches, cars, 
carts, drays, &c. down to the stout pair of pedal sup- 
porters with which every Irishman is well provided. 
Very many had left Dublin the night before on foot, 
some came from a distance of fifty miles, but all 
pressed eagerly onward to the hill. The road sides 
were lined with aged men, women, and children, all 
wearing green branches, and rending the air with 
haara and shouts for repeal! 


Mr. Buller feared that the feeling in such 


: speech, owing to the many demands upon our 
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Our vehicle could not get within two miles of the 
hill, both sides of the road beyond being filled with 
unharnessed horses and cars. We walked on through 
the dense masses of people, pouring onward and bear- 
ing us along in their tide, but all peaceful and sober, 
and remembering the sentiment, which waved on 
many banners, that “The man who commits a crime 
gives strength to the enemy.” A triumphal arch 
bore the inscription, “We hail with joy Ireland's Li- 
berator;” and another claimed “Ireland for the Irish . 
and the Irish for Ireland.” | 

On nearing the platform, the mass of people, ex- 
tending over the various summits as far as the eye 
could reach, and estimated to number at least five 
hundred thousand, became almost impenetrable; but at 
length, half crushed and suffocated, I came within 
sight and hearing of O'Connell, who stood before 
me, with his high forehead half hidden by his travel- 
ling capand his massive features quivering with ex- 
citement, as he poured forth with solemn and thril- 
ling earnestness the torrent of his fiery indignation 
against the Saxon oppressors. 

The scene was exciting enough. Here was the 
ancient place of Ireland's original kings. Here was 
the spot where they were elected, and here the ac- 
tive chieflans bound themselves by all the pledges of 
honor and religion to defend their country against 
the stranger. Here, in ‘Temora of the Kings,’ was 
Christianity first preached tothe monarchs, and here, 
on this day. held sacred by Catholics as the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin, were the rights of their religion 
performed. The bard of Erin has sung mournfully 
of The harp that once in Tara's halls the soul of 
music shed,’ and to-day that harp awoke, and the 
melodics of the olden time resounded from Rath-na- 
Riogh, and the Dumba-na-Ngiall, and Rath-nae 
Seanaidh. 

More recent and yet more stirring associations are 
here. In the eventful 98 here was a fierce battle, 


and radical, alike, agree with O’Connell’s description and here are the rude entrenchments, and in their 


midst the mound beneath which are buried in one 
grave a hundred massacred Irishmen, whose remains, 


day in the Roman Catholic church, (the festival of J was there told (but for the honor of human nature 


I would fain disbelieve it) the commander of the 
British army at first ordered ta be given to his 
hounds! At the head of their grave stands the “Lia 
Fail,” or stone of destiny, on which were crowned . 
the ancient monarchs of Ireland; a false one having 
| been transferred to Scotland and thence to England. 
What scenes could more strikingly arouse the pas- 
sions of Irishmen? An adventure of my own among 
them to-day will give you a faint idea of their en- 
thusiasm. I have penetrated the crowd around the 
‘*Croppies’ Grave.” Upon it were kneeling the friends 
of the murdered, praying for the souls of the depar- 
ted; and they arose.and brushed the drops from their 
eyes, others would take their places. Stern faces 
surrounded the spot, and among them was one who 
wore the fragments of a hat which had been destroy- 
ed on that very spot in 98. Is not the boldness of 
his avowal a strong symptom! My appearance made 
me a marked object among the frieze coats, and I 
heard mutters about the Saxon.“ To quiet them, 
I told the apparent leader that I was not an English- 
man, but an American. His whole face lighted up, 
and exclaiming, “an American is it? Welcome to 
Ireland, sir, — he turned to the lowering throng and 
cried, “Boys, here is an American—three cheers for 
him!” 

The cheers were most heartily given, with up-tost 
hats, and he continued—“He is from America, the 
only free country in the world; three times three!” 
and again their shouts rang out. Clear away the 
grave,” he then said. and let the American gentle- 
man see it. Please to walk over it sir. It is ten 
yards long, and here are thrown in a hundred fine 
boys, murdered by Saxon treachery,” I complied 
with his request, and as I was then endeavoring to 
escape, he said, “Might I make bould to ask lave to 
take your hand, sir, before you gp?” I of course gave 
it, and they all then pressed forward to shake hands 
thrusting their hands over each other’s heads, 
saying, Welcome to ould Ireland, sir. Welcome to 
Ireland. We have rough hands but warm hearts. 
Again they gave three times threé cheers, and the 
distant groups catching the sound, re-echoed the 
shouts till the whole hill of Tara resounded with 
cheers for America. 

It would be more prudent to shake a torch over a 
barrel of gunpowder than to excite such materials. 
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O'Connell was wiser. He made no appeal to their 
passions, but there on the ancient seat of Ireland's 
power, forcibly, but calmly, declared the Union a 
nullity—vord in principle, in right, and in constitu- 
tional law. He declared it null, because no authori- 
ty was vested in the legislature to pass an act of Union; 
null, because it was caused by iniquity, bribery, and 
corruption; null, because financially unjust, imposing 
on Ireland, with her debt of only twenty millions, 
one-half of the burden and taxes of England's debt 
of four hundred and forty-six millions; null, because 
it destroyed the commercial, manufacturing, and 
farming interests of Ireland—and therefore he pro- 
tested before Heaven and earth that there was really 
no Union between the two countries. 

He adjured them to act peaceably and quietly, but 
firmly, determinedly. He langhed at the Duke of 
Wellington’s threats, and said that, brave as the army 
was, “Ireland, roused as she now is, could, if they 
made war on us, furnish women enough to beat the 
entire of the Queen's forces, He cautioned them 
against Ribbon societies, which alone he feared.— 
He maintained that the Union being void, the Queen's 

rerogative gave her the right to issue writs for an 
frieh Parliament. This a “Preservative society” 
would solicit from her, and he expressed his belief 
that twelve months cannot possibly elapse with- 
out having a hurra for our parliament in College 
Green!” 

He announced the appointment of repeal magis- 
trates and arbitrators to settle, without expense, the 
disputes of the people, without employing the go- 
vernment officers. This will be a very pregnant move- 


ment. His last words said most truly that ‘here are 
thousands of persons assembled, with force enough 
to carry any battle that ever was fought, and yet they 


separate with the tranquillity of schoolboys breaking 
up in the afternoon.” 

Such is the brief but comprehensive abstract of his 
specch, but no words can express the reception by 
the multitude. Farasthe eye could reach: was a 
sea of heads upturned to the “Liberator,” eager for 
the sounds which his stentorian voice spread around. 
Atevery pause, shout after shout made the earth 
shake, and he might well say that they were 
«enough to recall to life the kings and chiefs of old 
Ireland.“ 

They departed peacefully and joyously. Not one 
did I see drunk; not one used his shillelagh; they met 
and parted, by the hundred thousands, like a band of 
brothers. Whatever a spectator might think of the 
justice of their cause, he must feel that the sight of 
so many Irishmen, with their hot blood kept down 
by the moral authority of their leader to freedom, 
passing over with a laugh the accidents on the road, 
which elsewhere would have aroused a fierce fight, 
smiling on even the Saxon“ dragoons, who were 
posted on the way three miles from the hill, and re- 
turning to their homes as edie as a New Eng- 
land congregation of a Sabbath afternoon, was truly 
sublime. , W. M. G. 

At a special meeting of the Repeal Association, on 
Friday, the 4th instant, Mr. O Connell read a letter 
which he had received from M. Ledru Rollin. Al- 
luding to a speech by Mr. O Connell mentioning the 
recent repeal demonstration in Paris, the writer said 
that the intention of the French Democrats” had 
been perfectly understood; it was, “to express a pub- 
lic testimony of sympathy in the glorious struggle of 
an entire people for independence, for the faith of 
their fathers, and for nationality.” A matter of form 
separated the Repealers and the French Democrats— 
“you are monarchical, we are not so;“ but they had 
a common enemy—“the enemy of equality and of 
liberty all over the world—the English Aristocracy.“ 
„We offered a testimony of sincere and profound 
sympathy for a peaceable and legal struggle; but in 
case the Tory government should violate the sanctu- 
ary of the law, which serves you as a refuge, we be- 
lieve that France will offer you other aid against aug- 
mented dangers.” 

The London Times of the 14th has the most des- 
ponding article which has yet appeared in its columns 
on this now alarming subject of repeal. A crisis, it 
is admitted on all hands, is not distant. One or two 
exciting debates have taken place in the parliament 
on the subject of the present anomalous state of that 
country, which have exhibited some of the mem- 
bers of the Conservative party attacking with great 
bitterness, the do nothing policy of the government. 

Tue New York Hernarp Man. At a late public 
meeting O’Connel abused the whigs as being as bad 
as the tories and alsogave the cut direct to Mr. James 


Gorden Bennett, of New York. It appears that Mr. | 


Bennett was present at the meeting, and handed his 
card to “Tom Steele,” “O’Connell’s Head Pacifica- 
tor,” requesting at the same time an introduction to 
the Father of Repeal. As soon, however, as the 
Father o! Repeal looked at the card he said“ He is 
a person with whom I can baye nothing to do—he u 
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the editor of the New York Herald, one of the most 
infamous gazettes ever printed, and Ishall have noth- 
ing to say to him.” Upon hearing this Mr. Bennett 
rose to depart, but the meeting being very full, it was 
only by the chairman’s assistance that he was enabled 
tostruggle out amid the groans of the assembled mul- 
titude. The next day O'Connell again referred to 
Mr. Bennett. He said, when he saw the card of that 
individual, he did not hesitate to denounce the man 
who had gained such notoriety by his slanderous as- 
saults on the respectable portion of society in A meri- 
ca. The New York Herald was a disgrace to litera- 
ture, and when he spoke severely of such journals, 
he no more intended tocasta reflection upon the 
American press at large. than if he spoke in just terms 
of the London Satirist, or the John Bull, as examples 
of the London press, or as intending to apply it to 
such papers as the Morning Chronicle or the Exami- 
ner. He called upon all public mento denounce the 
James Gorden Bennetts of the press wherever they 
were met with.” (Cheers.) 

Wares. The Rebecca riats in S. Wales still con- 
tinue, and have hitherto defied the most energetic 
measures employed to put them down. Another 
event has complicated the evils under which the 
people of Wales now groan. l 

The copper-masters of the neighborhood of Swan- 
sea, owing to the great fallin the price of that arti- 
cle, have found themselves under the necessity of 
reducing their workmen’s wages. A turn-out has 
been the consequence, and several thousands of 
them are voluntarily without employment. But this 
strike, there is too much reason to fear, will be 
thrown into insignificance by the miners and colliers, 
who are associating together throughout England. 
Scotland, and Ireland, for the openly avowed pur- 
pose of a simultaneous turn-out throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. They are said to be thoroughly orga- 
nized, and have already enrolled from 30,000 to 
40,000 members. 

Rexicious conTroversizs. The Protestant As- 
sociation, at a meeting held on Tuesday week, adopt- 
ed a memorial, which was signed by the president, 
vice presidents, and other persons connected with the 
society, addressed to the archbishops and bishops of 
the United Church of England and [elana directing 
their attention to the fearfully rapid spread of trac- 
tarianism, and praying their lordships to exert their 
influence in suppressing its extension. 

Memorials are reaching the Right Rev. Prelates 
daily, some from bodies, as in the case of the Pro- 
testant Association, and others from particular pa- 
rishes throughout the country. 

Inox company. The estates and property of the 
British Iron Company, which cost them £1.644,726 
15s. 4d., and which were valued in 1841 at £1, 078,- 
667, are now offered for 200,000. 

New sang. A deputation from the Bank of Bri- 
tish North Ameriea, consisting of Sir Robert Camp- 
bell, Bart., and Mr. James Jobn Cummins, directors, 
had an interview with the chancellor of the exche- 


quer on Thursday, at his residence in Downing 


street. 

ScotLanp. In Scotland the August commission- 
ers of the Established church voted 61 to 33 to ap- 
prove Lord Aberdeen’s bill as it stands. Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, late minister of Trinity College at 
Edinburgh, bad preached his farewell sermon pre- 
vious to coming to America to examine our literary 
and educational institutions. 

FRANCE. 


From France, the news is of little interest. Queen | 


Christina is still busy in striving to recover power in 
Spain, and rumors of the marriage of her daughter 
are still rife. The French have established a camp 
on the frontiers of Tunis to watch the movements 
of the tribes of that regency. | 

Tux HaRvest is about an average; and the weath- 
er favors getting itin. The grapes are neither su 
fine or juicy us in general, and the vintage crop will 
be rather small. The. Vendange, always a merr 
time, will commence next week. We have, than 
God, plenty of grain in this country, so that the peo- 
ple wilt not want for food, and prices are becoming 
lower now that the state of the harvest returns are 
known. The best bread in Paris at present is 63d. 
the two kilogrammes, or 4 Ibs. 8 oz. English; second 
bread 5d. and jd. Meat—beef, mutton, and veal 
43d. to 51d. per Ib., pork 5d to 6d. per Ib. 


l SPAIN. 

THE REVOLUTION coMPLETED. Espartero is an 
exile. He arrived at Lisbon on the 7th in the Ma- 
labar. He had not landed there, but was expected 
to proceed to England, when his dutchess shall have 
Joined him. It was with the greatest difficulty he 
succeeded in reaching the portof Santa Maria, where 
he embarked exposed to a heavy fire from the sol- 
diery commanded by General Concha; he got on 
board tbe steamer Betis, from thence to the Mala- 
bar; this took place on the 30th. 


turbance is a more serious affair, as being a 
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Concha entered Cadiz, dissolved the National mili- 
tia, and dismissed the whole of the authorities ap- 
pointed by the regent: many of the officers, among 
them Meriani who arrived here in the steamer, joine 
ed the duke on board the Malabar; together with 
his staff there are upwards of thirty on board. 

The duke of Baylen assumed the functions of 
guardian of the queen, July 30th. 


Espartero’s successors have declared the queen to 
have attained her majority. The future events in 
that country will not, it is greatly to be feared, in- 
sure tranquillity. Persons are now actively engaged 
in drawing up the project of law for the organiza- 
tion of a council of state. | 

Espartero has published an address to the people, 
denying that he had been false to his trust, but not 
resigning his powers into the hands of the new go- 
vernment. This has caused them some embarrass 
ment. The Junta of Barcelona have yielded to the 
central government and published a proclamation to 
that effect. ° 

The minister of finances has realized twenty-one 
millions of reals, which have been advanced to him 
by the capitalists upon bonds on the Havana. 
General O'Donnell will immediately embark for 
Cuba. 

It is now fixed, that there will be no further re- 
gency, and the queen will begin to reign as soon as 
the Cortes has voted the project that the ministry 
will present to declare her of age. Till then things 
go on as at present. | Chronicle. 

MEXICO. 


Mexican dates to the 30th of June are received. 
The National Intelligencer of the 29th ult. contains 
translations, giving an account of the proceedings, 
and ceremony of installing Santa Anna on the 13th 
of June, as President of the Republic of Mexico, 

nder the provisions of the new constitution, the hise 
cory and substance of which are given. 
HAYTI 


Porr av PM.. second insurrection, more 86 
rions than the one heretofore announced, has broken 
out at Aux Cayes, whilst Gen. Revera was in the 
north of the island quelling the insurrection caused 
by the Spaniards, in that direction, The new dis- 

strife for 
power between the mulattoes and negroes. The for- 
mer have had the reins—though the latter constitute 
four-fifths of the population. The “rebels” were 
headed by one calling himself “King Solomon the 
first;” their numbers were stated at two thousand. 
The National Guard and all the citizens of Port au 
Prince, capable of bearing arms, were ordered to 
prepare for immediate march to assist in repelling 
the rebels. The “patriots” at Aux Cayes were un- 
der the command of Gen. Lazara. On the 9th of 
August, a battle was fought near Aux Cayes, which 
resulted in the defeat of the rebels, having 105 kil- 
led, and a large number wounded. The patriotism 
of Geneal Lazara is questioned by the mulattoes, he 
being black, anda very capital officer. Continual 
skirmishes took place between the parties. 

Larter. On the 15th August the new insurgents 
abandoned theit pretensions near Aux Cayes. 
vera arrived,—the insurgents thea marched into the 
place and threw down their arms. No arrests had 
followed, but it was thought Revera would severel 
punish the leaders. He seems to be an efficient of- 

cer. 3 
was CANADA. l 

The Montreal Transcript says, that on the 28th 
ult. Mr. Buchanan, Q. C., entered a nolle prosequi 
in the cases of Louis Joseph Papineau, Edmund B. 
O'Callaghan, and Thomas Storrow Brown, implicate 
ed in the late insurrections in Canada. | | 
————— 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
—__ aamaaaamamamamamamaaaaaasssstltle 

PRESIDENT TYLER is at the Virginia Springs. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, J. 
C. Spencer esq:, was still at Bedford Springs on Sa- 
turday. His health had somewhat improved since 
he JeftWashington, but he was yet very feeble, and 
will probably remain at the springs for a number of 
days. 1 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, Mr. Hen- 
shaw, visited the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, on the 
5th inst., and was received with the usual honors. 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, C. A. Wick- 
liffe, esq., left the seat of government on Monday 


| morning, on a short excursion to Winchester springs. 


THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY. The Washington 
Capitol states that Count Zabrelo, charge d'affaires 
from Russia, arrived on the Ist. inst. and took lodgings 


a —— i ee 


at Galabrun’s National Hotel. The count is to fill the 
Baron Bodisco's place, while the latter pays a visit to 
his native land. We regret to state that Mr. Wil- 
liams, aclerk in the war department, and the father 
of the Baron's accomplished wife, departed this life 
on Thursday evening in Georgetown; which may 
probably cause a delay in the proposed visit. 
| . (Pennsylvanian. 


SMUGGLING ON THE LAKE FRONTIER. 
The monotony of fashionable life at the beautiful lit- 
tle island of Mackinac, in Lake Huron, has been re- 
lieved by an extensive seizure of British goods, on 
their way to Lake Superior. They consist of English 
cloths, and were secretly carried across the lines at 
Buffalo to be conveyed to Lake Pointe, Lake Supe- 
rior. It is said to be difficult to prevent smuggling 
on this frontier, so extended is the coast, and so nume- 
rous are the facilities for defrauding the revenue. 


THE SANTA FE TRADERS. The largest com- 
pany of Santa Fe traders which has ever gone out, 
numbering one hundred and seventy-five wagons, left 
Independence (Missouri) on the 24th ult. under the 
escort of Capt. Cooke, of the United States army, 
who will continue with the caravan to Santa Fe, if 
necessary for its safety. 

Recent accounts from Bent's Fort and the plains, 
induce the confident belief that the caravan which 
went out in the spring, under the protection of the 
United States troops, have reached their destination 
witnout molestation from the Tesians. 


THE NAVY. 

The United States ship Levant Commander H. N. 
Page, sailed from Hampton Roads on Saturday last, 

having on board Mr. Proffit, (late representative in 
congress from Indiana) minister to Brazil, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Hackett, his private secretary, whom she 
is to land at Rio Janeiro, and thence proceed to the 
Pacific and round the world. The Levant is repre- 
sented as one of the finest ships of her class in the 
navy. Her battery consists of 18 medium 32 poun- 
ders, and two long 68 Paixhans. 

A party have received permission from the navy 
department to take passage in the Levant for the pur 
pose of exploring the interior of South America. It 
consists of Passed Midshipman J. G. Strain, Edmund 
Christie, Dr. J. C. Reinhart, Master’s-mate J. W. W. 
Dyes; and Edward Donnelly. 

Orpers. Captuin R. F. Stockton has been ordered 
to the command of the new steamer Princeton, now 
in progress of completion at Philadelphia. 

Fhe naval general court marshal, which has been 
sitting on board the U. States ship Pennsylvania, at 
Norfolk, for the last two weeks, adjouraed sine die 
on 4th inst. 

MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. Captain Samuel L. 
Breese has been appointed to the command of the 
new frigate Cumberland, at Boston, the flag-ship of 
the Mediterranean squadron. The Army and Navy 
Chronicle says: “The time of departure of the Cum- 

derland and the return of the Delaware cannot be posi- 
lively stated at present.” 

Conmoprre Morgan. The Pennsylvanian of the 
25th August says: lt ıs understood that Commodore 
Morgan las been recalled from the command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, on account of difficulties 
with the department. Those who are acquainted 
with the manner in which the Tangier affair was 
“bungled” (no other word is so expressive) through 
this officer's self sufficiency, which no doubt was. 
equa Illy manifest on other occasions, will not be surpri- 
sed at this recall, but will rather wonder that it has 
been so long delayed. 

East Inpia squapron. Macao papers of 15th 
April say: The French frigate Erigone and the U. 
State frigate Constellation were at the Bogue. The 
com manders had gone to Canton to have an interview 
witb the Chinese authorities. The Erigone saluted 
the English flag at Hong Kong—the Constellation did 
not. The commander of the Constellation was right 
according to the Friend of China, salutes not being 
due until after the official proclamation that the trea- 
ty of Nankin had been ratified. , 

The United States frigate Brandywine and corvette 
St. Louis, were at Rio de Janerio on the 23d July 

from Norfolk, and they were to sail thence, bound 
to Bombay, ina few days to meet Mr. Cushing, the 
American minister to China. 

BAA IL squaprox. The United States ship St. 


Louis, which arrived at Rio de Janeiro July 17, re- 


ports parting company with the U. 8. ship Brandy- 
aoine on the equator. 

The brig Philip Hone, at N. York from Valparaiso, 
reports that the frigate United States sailed thence for 
Callao on the 21st May, all well. 

The frigate Columbia and corvette John Adams, of 
the Brazil station, were at Rio de Janerio on the 23d 


a . 
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The U. States schooner Phenix, Lieut. Com. Sin 
clair, sailed from Norfolk for Chagres on the 4th inst. 
with despatches for the Pacific squadron. | 

The United States ship Independence, Commodore 
Stewart, has arrived at Newport, R. J. from a cruise 
on the coast. 

The United States schooner Wave, Lieutenant 
Com’g. Shubrick, sailed from Charleston has arrived 
at Norfolk. 

Carr. Srocxton’s DINNER. Captain Stockton, of 
the United States navy. gave a dinner al the Phila- 
delphia navy yard on the Sth inst. to upwards of six 
hundred workmen employed in building the U. S. 
steamer Princeton, and their families. 


Gosrort navy rarp. We learn that Commander 
Saunders and Lieut. Kennedy, of the U. S. navy, have 
been detached (Commander S. an the Ist inst.) from 
duty at the U. States navy yard, Gosport, by orders 
recently received from the navy department, which 
we have seen as yet officially announced in the Mad- 
isonian. [Norfolk Beacon. 

The United States ship of the line Delaware sailed 
from Genoa on the 8th ult. for Spezzia and Naples. 

The U. S. sloop of war Fairfield sailed from Tri- 
este previous to the 8th ult. for Greece. 

The Norfolk Beacon states that Com. Pendergast 
has been ordered to the command of the sloop-of-war 
Boston, and Commander Henly to the Yorktown.— 
Commander Saunders, lately detached from duty at 
the navy yard at Norfolk, will, ıt is thought, be or- 
dered to the Washington navy yard, in the place of 
Commander Pendergast. 
me) 

STATES OF THE UNION. 


Stare pests. Some excellent ideas upon this 
subject will be found in that part of the article on 
the Western Valley, which is upon page 31, of this 
number. The amount of the debts of the western 
state, as given by the writer of that article, is above 
the present actual amount. Alabama and some of 
the other States, have reduced their debt, considera- 
oly below his statement, and others have a pros pect 
of soon doing so. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cana, Commissioners Conventions anD Nomi- 
NATIONS. Delegates of the V. B party from all parts 
of the State, assembled at Harrisburg on the 5th inst. 
to nominate candidates for the State Canal Commis- 
sioners, which by a Jaw of last session, are in future 
to be elected by the people annually. The following 
11 8 received the nomination, viz:— James 

lark, of Iodiana. Jesse Miller, of Perry, and Wm. 
B. Foster, of Bradford. 

Fhe Whig Convention assembled at Harrisburg on 
Wednesday for the same purpose and nominated their 
candidates for the same office:—William Tweed, 
Benjamin Weaver, and Simeon Gilford. 


— 


MARYLAND. 


The surviving ‘Defenders of Baltimore,“ as those 
who were engaged at the battle of North Point are 
styled, have resolved to celebrate the next anniver- 
sary of the battle at that place by paying a visit to the 
borough of York, in Pennsylvania, in compliment to 
the survivors of the volunteers of York who partici- 
pated in the battle. The anniversary occurs on Tues- 
day the 12th instant. The Defenders will be escort- 
ed on the occasion by several volunteer companies 
of Baltimore. l 


Soromon HILLExN, Esq. has resigned the office of 


Mayor of the city of Baltimore, not in conse- 
quence of any return of his late illness, but, ‘from 
a prudent determination, urged by the pursuasion of 
numerous persona! friends, to retire from all perplex- 
ing and anxious cares, in order that a full and com- 
plete restoration to health may not be interrupted; 
and we are happy to say there is every ground for 
hope and belief that a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished will be speedily obtained“ —and also to af- 
ford the citizens an opportunity at the approaching 
election to choose a successor. 


At the late county convention of the whigs of Fre- 
derick county (Maryland) a resolution was offered 
and adopted among the series, expressive.of the sen- 
timent of the convention that the liens of the state 
ought to be waived so as to enable the Chesapeake 
und Ohio Canal company to finish the canal to Cum- 
berland; but, on the motion of a friend to the measure, 
this resolution was afterwards reconsidered and stric- 
ken out, on the ground that the subject of completing 
the canal should not be brought into party contests, 
but pressed forward in the next legislature without 
distinction of party. All parties in Frederick are 
now in favor of a waiver of liens for that purpose. 
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POLITICAL. 


oo PRESIDENTIAL. 

Discussion as to admitting Mr. Tyler's friends into the 
“ Democratic” National Conccation: 

Failure of the Convention suggested and discussed. 

The question as to organizing the Convention. 

Discussion as to who ought te be nominated; objections 
to Mr. Van Buren by ‘“@ voice from a Friend,” a cor- 
1 of 72 Richmond Enquirer. 

ress to “ Democracy” of the U. States,—From 
Kendall’s Expositor. i 
DISCUSSION AS TO ADMITTING MR. TYLER’S FRIENDS 

INTO THIS “DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The question in relation to the admission of Mr. 
Tyler's friends into the “Democratic” Natioual Con- 
vention, continues to be a mooted point. Kendall's 
Expositor, from which we have extracted into this 
number a formal article in vindication of Mr. Van 
Buren’s pretensions and against the South Carolina 
doctrine as to the organization of the convention, 
appears to differ with the Globe upon the point of ad- 
mitting Mr. Tyler’s friends. The Expositor thus an- 
nounces its determination, and interrogates the Globe. 

Exposiror. “l. We will support Mr. Tyler against 
Mr. Clay, they being the only candidates. Jind will not 
the Globe?” . 

To which the latter briefly replies— 

“The Globe will not support either.” 

Expossror. 2. We will support Mr. Tyler, if 
the nominee of the Democratic National Convention: 
And will not the Globe. 

Tue Grose. The Globe will not indulge a sup- 
position so derogatory to the democracy. To su 

that the Democratic party may nominate Mr. 
Tyler for the presidency, 1s to suppose that it is des- 
titute of political principle.” ee 


The Charleston Mereury, (Calhoun paper) on this 


point says: 

«We really for the life and soul of us cannot under- 
stand, so far as the deinocratic party is concerned, 
what benefit is to result from the course and con- 
stant abuse and denunciation of the administration, 
and of the democrats asscciated with it, by certain 
democratic presses. Suppose President Tyler ad- 
ministers the government on the principles of the 
federal party, is it not insulting to the democratic 
party to suppose that they will support either his ad- 
ministration at tbe present, or the man for office at 
any future time. And suppose, on the other hand, 
(hat the president administers the government on the 
principles of the republican party—will any honest 
democrat, who values the sed opin of the party 
and their ascerdancy and triumph in the govern- 
ment, mare than men, carp at and denounce bim 
Is not the democratic party capable of understand- 
ing its own principies and policy? And if the presi- 
dent can obtain their confidence, (which we do not 
believe possible, for confidence, as Chatham says, i 


is 
a plant of slow growth) can all the thunder of all the 
thundering wind-mills of personal party presses, keep 
him out of the Democratic Convention, and if he has 
a majority there, prevent him from getting the pre- 
sidential nomination? But suppose again, that he 
cannot conciliate any considerable portion of the 
democratic party to his support, (which we doubt 
not will turn out to be the truth,) why should not 
that portion, if faithful to the principles of the par- 
ty, stand affiliated with us. If they consist of whigs, 
the democratic party is strengthened by their ad- 
herence. Our numbers are increased by their ace 
cession, whilst our opponents are divided and distrac- 
ted. If they consist of democrats, whether in or 
out of office, they will influence, if they do not con- 
trol, the policy of the government, and thus keep it 
in the track of those great principles of the demo- 
cratic party, on which the dearest interests and liber- 
ties of the people depend. No man can deny that 
in killing the two bank bills, and the distribution po- 
licy, the president has done immense preventive 

ood to the democratic party and the country. The 
great sin of his administration—too great for repa- 
ration, and we believe for forgiveness—was his sign- 
ing the tariff bill of °42. He was pledged, solemnly 
—with the sanction of years, resting on his pledge, 
in common with Mr. Clay and General Harrison, to 
support the act of 33; and to overthrow it, was an 
act of political bad faith. such as has not often dise 
graced the legislation or the. legislators of any coun- 
try, such as we trust may never again disgrace those 
of aus own. But even in this, neither he nor the 
whigs stood alone. Democrats joined them —over- 
threw the act of 33, and presented the bill to Mr. 
Tyler. If he was wrong in signing the bill—what 
shall we say of the democrats who passed it? He had 
some excuse (if there can be any excuse for violat- 
ing faith,) in the fact that he had vetoed already four 
bills; and he mi ) 
itself, which bad ‘already been previously assailed, 
might fall into odium by its too repeated exercise. 


t have feared that the veto power 
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What is , betrayed into ‘any such extremity. The people at 
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He was wrong. His business was to administer the | the success of the entire democratic party. i 
constitution =the people are to make or unmake it. | to be gained by its abuse of President Tyler and his 


The democrats both in the house and the senate, who 
went over to the pin and passed the act of 742, 
have not even such lame excuses to justify their 
abandonment on that great occasion, of their party 
and their principles. Yet itis amongst the strange 
things of these strange times, that the friends of these 
very men who pare effect to this, the only really 
whig measure of the whig party now in operation, 
are loudest in denouncing the president’s “democra: 
cy,” and all who support him. Charity towards each 
other, is not only our duty, but our best policy.— 
There is no sense, and there can be no patriotism, in 
furious personal abuse and denunciation towards 
others, especially if they have been of the same 
household of political faith with ourselves. Some 
imaginary personal benefit, but no good to the demo- 
cratic party or the country, can result from such a 
course.” 


A correspondent in the Madisonian, over the signa- 
ture of “A Democrat,” T 

“Francis P. Blair must be either a madman or a 
hypocrite, for there can be neither sanity nor honesty 
in preaching for years in favor of democracy, and 
then turning with bitter invective and low abuse 
upon men when put in a position where they may 
carry forward and into practical. effect democratic 

measures. The Globe dare not say that Messrs. 
` Henshaw and Nelson are any the less democratic as 
members of John Tyler's cabinet, than they were in 
Massachusetts and Maryland; he dare not charge 
upon them a compromise of principle, or a recrean- 
cy to their ancient faith, Why then pounce upon 
and attempt to crowd them from the pale of the re- 

ublican party. If the Globe were to have its way, 
Martin Van Buren would fare worse in 1844 than he 
did in 1840. The bullying, arrogant, and madcap 
course of the Globe, would ruin any man, and well 
might Mr. Van Buren exclaim "deliver me from such 
friends.” The whigs laugh in their sleeves at the 
rabid condition of such prints, and from their folly 
hope finally to succeed by reason of the divisions 
and heart-burnings which it will create in the demo- 
cratic ranks. Ithas been said, on good authority, 
that Martin Van Buren last winter, at Albany, ad- 
vised his democratic friends to accept office under 
John Tyler; that there was no compromise of prin- 
ciple either in asking or taking office from the presi- 
dent. Why, then, this ado on the part of the Globe, 
when a poor democrat is selected to fill the place of 
a whig? There is but one answer, the Globe fears 
that such things will make John Tyler popular, and 
unite him too closely with the democratic eds fay 
This is the secret of the whole matter. John Tyler's 
influence with democrats is feared; his thorough 
identification with the republican party is what 
these scheming politicians would prevent, and 
they know that this can in no way so well be done 
as by keeping whigs in office. It is nonsense to talk 
to democrats about a democratic president, when all 
the offices of the country are filled with whigs; such 
a state of things would be a practical lic, which no 
declaration or profession, however earnest, could 
gainsay. The great mass of the republican party 
are not like the editor of the Glohe—they rejoice at 
the success of their friends, and honor the source 
from which the favorcomes. The whigs cannot, and 
the honest portion of them do not complain—for 
. democrats were removed to make place for them— 
and the republicans look upon it as just and right, 
and the removal of every whig adds scores and scores 
of friends to the administration, for they look upon 
it as an evidence of the good faith and intentions 
of the president to make his administration in all its 
parts democratic,—and from such an administration 
they rightfully expect prosperity to the whole coun- 
1 77 


The Philadelphia Sentinel says: , 

lt must be apparent to every intelligent and re- 
fiecting democrat, that the policy of the “Globe,” 
if fully carried into effect, would destroy the pros- 
pects of any presidential candidate, who a 1 be so 
unfortunate as to receive its support. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, it seems to us, is pecullarly unfortunate in hav- 
ing at the seat of government, an ergan whose course, 
to far as his prospects are concerned, is so perfectly 
suicidal. The most ardent friends of the ex-presi- 
dent, will not contend, that, even if nominated, he 
can be elected in 1844, without the assistance of de- 
mocrats who voted against him in 1840. If elected 
at all, it must be by the strong and united efforts of 
the whole democratic party. Without such assist- 
ance, his nomination would be worse than useless, 
for his election would be mpossisiz. But the pro- 
sc: iptive policy of the Globe is not injurious to Mr. 
Ven Buren alone. Our remarks apply with equal 
i ice to ony other candidate who may be nominated. 
A.r is te Globe destroying the prospects of a par- 
ticular candidate only, but it is placing in jeopardy 


cabinet? The measures of the administration, by the 
Globe's own showing, have been democratic, in strict 
accordance with the spirit and doctrines of the great 
republican party. Then why this incessant abuse 
of men, merely because they have been placed ina 
position to carry these measures into practical ope- 
ration?” 


A writer in the Charleston Courier has commenced 
a series of essays signed Anistings, in defence of Mr. 
Tyler. 

In the first number of Aristides, reſerring to Presi- 
dent Tyler, he says he was born a democrat and 
educated as it were at the very feet of the great apos- 
tle of democracy; his mind thoroughly imbued with 
its principles, they have become a part of his nature, 
and as soon can “the leopard change his spots” as 


John Tyler apostatize from the leading principles of 


democracy.” . 
DORR versus TYLER. 

The celebrated champion of Rhode Island, Dorr, 
previous to the late election in that state published 
the following in the Providence Journal: 

Boston, Aug. 23, 1843. 


Dear zin: With regard to the address to the peo- 


ple of Rhode Island, which will be forthcoming in a 


few days, I have but a word to say, and that in re- 


ference to any possible misinterpretation of the delay 


of the publication for some time longer, which has 


been undesired and unintentional. Let me say then, 
most explicitly, that it has no connection with any 


supposed benefit to be derived from the aid of the 


I yler interest in Rhode Island at the coming election, 


to whom it may be by some deemed impolitic to give 
offence. In my address, an attempt has been made 
ustice to Mr. Tyler and his proceed- 
hode Island affairs. In view of the outrage 
which he has committed upon us, as well as of his 
principles and practices, a coalition—if such exist, or 


render partial 
ings in 


be intended—between the suffrage party and his par- 


ty in Rhode Island, if such there be, can only be re- 
garded as a debasing alliance, and in the last degree 
humiliating to the true friends of equal rights. No 
democrat can feel a disposition to perpetuate such an 
ignoble faction as that of Mr. Tyler; and I speak free- 


ly in advance, that no wrong motive may be imputed 
by political friends. Yours, truly, 
Tuos. W. Donn. 


FAILURE OF CONVENTION SUGGESTED AND DISCUSSED. 

In the meantime the Madisonian indicates an ap- 
prehension that the National Convention will ulti- 
mately fail of its purpose, and suggests that the no- 


mination be left to the. members of congress. An 


article in that paper of the 26th of August, says:— 
“From the zeal evinced by the Richmond Enquirer 
and Charleston Mercury to produce different results 


in the composition of the National Convention, and 
the number of excited converts daily ranging them- 
selves under the banners of the principal combat- 
ants, we are becoming convinced that the probabili- 
ty is, there will be no good result produced by the 
convention. 


will occur in the general convention, when angry 


discussions arise as to the manner of voting, &e.— 
In such an event, two or more democratic candidates 


would be run—and that would be ruin.” The Madi- 
sonian “believes it would be far better (and submits 
the suggestion) for the republican members of con- 
gress to compare notes and select the candidate, 


than to precipitate such an evil upon the party as 


a convention angrily divided against itself would be.” 


To this the Richmond Enquirer replies. “We do 
not apprehend, that things will come to this extremi- 
ty. tis so clear, that each state has the right to 
elect its own delegates in its own way, without dic- 
tation from any other state—and in case of difficulty 
about the mode of voting, the appeal Jies so open, 
either to the majority of the republican party in the 
Union, or to the convention itself when they assem- 
ble—the state of public sentiment will be so well 
developed, by that time—and the prospects of the 
different candidates so well defined, that we trust 
much less difficulty will prevail about any mode of 
voting, and it will be much easier settled, than is now 
supposed. Al that is desirable at the present mo- 
ment is, to let the discussion go on with moderation 
and good feeling—to beware of crimination and re- 
crimination—to keep cool—to bear and forbear—to 
let the public sentiment run clear and definitely to 
its object—to Jet us see who is the strongest candi- 
date—who is the favorite of the people—and then 
we shall arrive at just and efficient and harmonious 
results. If sone few fanatics should fly off the helve, 
and jeopardize the success of our cause and the as- 
cendancy of our principles, rather than give up their 
own favorite friend, why the mass are too wise to be 


If one half of the delegates should be 
chosen by the state conventions, and the rest by dis- 
tricts, we have reason to apprehend a fatal rupture 


large have no such enthusiastic fcelings for any one 
man to betray them into such extravagance—no pri- 
vate interests io mislead them. They go ſor their 
country and for her principles, and not for men and 
we still hope, still trust, still believe, that all will go 
1ight—and that we shall not be driven to any such 
desperate, odious extremity as the Madisonian sub- 
mits to our adoption. We shall not be induced “to 
fly from any ills we have, to those we know not off. 
or, perhaps, know too well. l 

On the other hand the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Times, heretofore recognized as in the 
confidence of the Tyler administration, writes that 
Mr. Tyler will not be a candidate for re-election,— 
and is in favor of Mr. Calhoun as his successor. 

The New York Aurora, however, which is rather 
more official, says: 

“The Boston Times alleges, that Mr. Tyler is not a 
candidate for election to the presidency next Novem- 
ber, and that he is favorable to Mr. Calhoun as bis 
successor. There is not a word of truth in either of 
these statements. That paper also says, that Mr. Ty- 
ler is administering the offices of public trust and 
profit so as to make Mr. Calhoun president. This 
statement is false, too. Mr. Tyler is too honest to 
even administer them so as to make himself presi- 
dent, much Jess Mr. Calhoun. Presidents are not 


made by bestowing the public offices upon this or that 
man.” | 


THE ORGANIZATION QUESTION. 

The point in relation to the organization of the 
“Democratic” National Convention, has been further 
discussed by the leading journals of this party, in a 
style of which the following extracts furnish a fair 
specimen. 

Quoting the article inserted in our last vel. page 
410, from the New York llas, as endorsed by the N. 
York Evening Post, the Charleston Mercury of the 
2lst ult. says:— 

“As far as we understand the above, it seems to be 
a complaint, that while the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren are opposed to the district system of choosing 
delegates to the National Convention, they have ne- 
vertheless generally adopted it—and that the friends 
of the other candidates, while advocating the district 
a have mostly adopted the general ticket. If 
this were true it would indeed present asingular case 
—but really 
of blunders. 


The New England states have all, we believe, 
adopted the district system; but it is entirely gratui- 
tous to attribute this to Mr. Van Buren’s friends.— 
The legislative caucus of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture decided for the general ticket—but the people 
are not bound by any such action, and a state con- 
A 


the statements in the Atlas are a jumble 


vention is yet to be held to decide the matter. 
caucus of the democratic portion of the Kentucky 
legislature, nominated Col. Johnson, but we are sure 
prised to hear that they chose delegates to the con- 
vention. The Atlas is pretty certainly mistaken on 
that point. The whole battle of Col. Johnson's 
friends in Missouri, is upon this point of district de- 
legates—it is their issue with the Van Buren men. 
They could not be so little heedful of appearances as 
to contend vehemently for the choice by districts in 
Missouri and by general ticket in Kentucky—the 
states are too near neighbors to allow that. Lastly 
in Georgia, a state convention nominated the dele- 
gates and also nominated Mr. Calhoun. But Geor- 
gia has no districts—elects members of congress b 
general ticket and the case was one of necessity. ie 

is not true however, as we understand, that the dele- 
gation to the convention are exclusively supporters 
of Mr. Calhoun, and if the convention decides for 
the vote per capita, we should not consider them 
bound by the instructions of the state convention. 
This, however, is true—that muny men in Georgia 
who prefer Mr. Van Buren, would nevertheless sup- 

ort Mr. Calhoun in the first instance, because they 

elieve him to be the only one of the democratic can- 
didates who can carry the state—we believe so too. 

„Such are the real facts as to all “the other candi- 

dates” than Mr. Van Buren. Now let us look at 
what Mr. Van Buren's friends have done. The great 
state of Virginia has practically adopted the general 
ticket, by deciding that the majority shall vote in the 
convention forthe whole. A legislative caucus in 
Missouri nominated Van Buren delegates to the con- 
vention for that state—and a state convention in In- 
diana, called without reference to that subject, nom- 
inated Van Buren delegates for that state—the Atlas 
forgot Indiana, and equally forgot to state the plain 
truth about Virginia. 


“It appears then, that the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren have, as far as they ¢ould,cenmitted three states 
to the general ticket system, and ‘thatthe fricuds of 


all the other candidates have done thesame with two 
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—Georgia being one of them, which has no district; tion” the node of voling, is mere illusion. The con- 
division, and Pennsylvania the other, which is yet to, vention is ta have no “diserction” in the matter; bnt 
bold a state convention to revise the whole mat- wili be compelled from the unregulated, and conse 
ter. | quently, unequal manner of representation, from the 
“But these statements are put forth by the Albany ! different states, to vote by States, as the lesser evil. 
Paper to influence the action of the approaching state Any state in the Union—the smallest, by sending a 
convention, and turn it against the district system.— | mult 
We trust that body, if it will needs gO wrong, j licy on the convention. Its artifice and design is so 
will not seek to justify it by a tissue of mis-state- bold, that we are astonished, it could be proposed by 


— 


The Petersburg Republican again Says: 

“We tell the Richmond Enquirer that his corres- 
pondents are driving the democratic party to disu- 
nion; the last three numbers of that paper teem with 
objectionable matter, and how long is it that we 
shall be able to say to our correspondents keep the 


ments.” any state having any respect for her sister states; and | do ask the Enquirer in the name of our party, we 
The Charleston Mercury thus continyes the discus- | that it should be expected to deceive n one, is only | adjure him by all our hopes of success, to be more 
sion: another instance of the malleability of the human| careful in inserting the violent productions of reck- 


„Tux position or Virctnia. We have not kept mind under the pressure of interest or its lust for 
very close track of the little game of catechising power. There are some instances in which it is lesa 
between ourselves and the Richmond Enquirer — | degrading to be wronged than to be deceived. 

at paper rather resents our compliments to its If our friends in Virginia persist in sending one 
powers of interrogation; and seems to think we have | hundred delegates to the national convention, we 
made but an uncivil return to its civil approaches.— | trust they will say nothing more about leaving the 
It does not do our good nature justice. e are not mode of voting, “to the wise and liberal spirit of the 
indeed famed for continuous gravity. and have our convention, wherein our brethren meet in free com- 


Jess partizans, as well as the thoughtless articles of 
the hot-headed, though honest enthusiast. ‘Senex’ 
we would give asa sample of the last; the New York 
correspondent affords a not to be admired illustra- 
tion of the former. There isno hope of electing 
either Mr. Van Buren or Mr. Calhoun, if through 
the violence of their personal friends, the supporters 
of the one be driven to commit themselves against 
the other. It is then a matter of awfyl responsibil- 
ity which that man assumes who either directly or 
indirectly leads to such a result; we shall do all we 
can to prevent it, and if our efforts fail, if we are 
destined to see the democratic party ruined and pow- 
erless, not from the blow of the enemy, but from the 
violence of its intestine convulsions, we shall have 
at least the consolation of knowing that with us the 
words of harmony and conciliation have not been 
the lip service of the hypocrite, but the true rule of 
action, the real guide of our editorial course.” 


Apparently embarrassed by the growing difficul- 
ties with which the question is surrounded, the En- 
qutrer of the 25th of August, after recapitulating 
those difficulties, concludes to address a circular to 
the republicans of Virginia, as follows: 


(CIRCULAR. ) 
Richmond, Aug. 24, 1843. 


to say that we have slighted the Enquirer, or defied ita bonum publicum, ut in plerisque negotiis solet, 
its authority, or sneered at its venerable experience, | privata gralia devictum.” 
or committed any manner of irreverent assaults up- [Charleston Mer. Aug. 23. 
on its throne editorial, is to bring charges upon us| The Richmond Enguirer thus earnestly urges the 
that we repudiate. Our answers, so far as we were | democratic editors to keep cool: —“J regret the spi- 
authorized to make any, have been given, and where | rit of a part of the democratic press—the injury 
we could not give them, we have given in their stead, | which is likely to be done, may prove more serious, 
a reason for not answering. So much for our side— | than many editors, who profess themselves to be in 
now what has the Enquirer done in return? In the favor of the convention, are at all aware of. The 
first place it complains that we have answered its | hostile manner in which Mr. Van Buren is assailed, 
Jast questions b asking others. l is too well calculated to create deep-rooted prejudi- 
We did this for two reasons, first, because we had i 

answered his questions already, and second, because 
it is not a fair game, which leaves an antagonist at 
liberty to be eternally hitting our balls, and we are 
never to drive at his. 

= Our answer to the first set of interrogatories by 
the Enguirer was that ‘Sor the state,” we could an- 
Swer not at all. When, therefore, he again put si- 
milar interrogatories concerning the future course of 
South Carolina, what did the Enquirer expect but 
the same answer? We saw no use in repeating a 
refusal, and therefore took our chances at the balls 
and sent him back a few questions in return. Some 
of these he has answered, and some, he has not an- 
swered satisfactorily. To our question—‘‘do they 
(Virginia) intend without the concurrence of a sin- 
gle other state, to send five delegates from each con- 
gressional district”—he answers, neither yea nor 
nay. He only gives us reasons fur Sending these or 
more from every congressional district, and leaves 
us therefore to infer that Virginia persists in this po- 
licy. It scems, that to the last national convention, 
she sent one hundred delegates, but says the Enquirer, 
“Virginia will claim to give only 17 votes for the 
nominee. This arrangement therefore, neither adds 
to our relative force, nor does it impair the vote of 


Strong “rank and file” sy porters of Mr. Calhoun, 
as they imbibe the spirit of that portion of the press 
spoken of, and give but little heed. 
of the editors, that they are for the nominee of the 
convention. In this way, our party is likely to be 
injured, without the possibility of any good result 
owing from such a course. I talk ut very little 
with our people, when I find they are likely to be- 
come enslaved by the strong personal desire they 
have for the elevation of Mr. Calhoun. I fear, if 
some of our friends do nut quit their ill advised 


rolina) Convention,” republished in the last Tues- 
day’s Enquirer, You will please also read my own 
remarks upon that letter. After frankly consulting 
with some of your friends, you will be 80 good as to 
advise me on the following points: 

1. Ought Virginia “‘uncompromisingly to insist” 
upon voting in the National Convention, according to 

the mode which was recommended by our Jast state 


2. Or, ought Virginia to submit the decision of the 
question to “a majority of the states —if each state, 
large or small( New York or Delaware, for exam- 
ple,) is to have precisely the same vote? i 

Or, ought we to submit it to the decision of the 
National Convention—and in what form would it be 
desirable to decide it by the action of that body? 

4. Or, should we consent to decide it, by what 


ence steal into our party.” [Rich. Eng. shall appear to be the wi 3 
. f sh of the majority of the re. 
any other state.” Let us see if “this vital eo ret | The above extract from a letter is adopted by the publican. party in the United States, calleeting ther 


B so very innocent as it is thus represented to be.— Richmond Enquirer as sts own declaration, and in-| wish eithe i i 

) ' | 5 r from the action of the democratic part 
If we mistake not, it does most materially “impair deed affords an apt illustration of its own course.— |; 0 
the vote of other states,” and does “add to the rela- The friends of Mr. Calhoun are, as usual, assailed 
tive force” of Virginia. In fact, it will enable her under the pretext of kind admonition, and insulted 


to dictate to the convention, the form of voting and | both by unjust accusation and abusive epithet. The 
action—the very matter which it has been repeated- editor, itis to be obs ; i 


ly said, “should be left to the discretion and patriotism attacks stated to have b 
of the convention.» 

Virginia enters the convention with one hundred 
delegates, having five to each congressional district. 
South Carolina and thirteen other States, enter the say this? We, South 
Convention with some ninety votes, having only one y 
delegate to èach congressional district. The ques-| ; 


tion arises, as to the mude of organizing the convention grace, from one who is rebuking us for being too 


5 violent. Who makes these Violent assaults on Mr. 
the vote is taken per capita, Virginia votes more votes van Buren? What 


glect of some of our friends, to continue to hold up 
to their readers the enormities of whiggery, is but 


between the voice of “a majority of the states,” and 
the sense of “a majority of the republican party” 
throughout the union? 

5. Or, is there any other way, by which you would 
recommend the decision of the manner of voting in 
the national republican convention to be made? 

6. Would it be proper for the central committee, 
appointed by the last state convention, to declare the 
§ | sense of the party in Virginia; or, what other mode 
would you recommend for that urpose? 

I ask the favor of you, sir, to express your views 


earliest moment. Yours res cetfully, 
HOMAS RITCHIE. 

We address the above circular to every re- 
publican in the state, who will give so much time 
&| and attention to the affairs of the republic—the use 

to be made of their replies to be subject to our mu- 
tual discretion. T P oe 

JF- We wish to ear, if possible, from every 
section and county in the state. And as we hope 
these answers will be very numerous, may J ask the 
‘letters to be post paid? N 1 will fall lightly upon each 
correspondent, but rather eavily upon one person. 


If we may judge by the violence with which this 
expedient is treated by some of the Calhoun papers 
of Virginia, it is very doubtful whether it will not 
thicken instead of clearing away the dificulty. To 


Why, to get rid of Virginia domination the conven- 
tion at the very outset, will be Compelled to vote 


hina? as the lesser evil, and thus the real object of motions too closely scanned. But “the ebormities 
e multitudinious representation Will be obtained. and deformities of whikgery Susie constantly held 
Or suppose, each state pursues the policy of Vir- up to the readers of the Calhoun press, will cause 
ginia, and sends five delegates from each congress- | “lukewarmness and indifference to steal into our 
ional district—the Same result is produced. The | party.” The Calhoun men “lukewarm and indiffer- 
Convention then, will consist of one thousand five ent!” - Why a moment since, Mr. Editor, you told 
hundred men; and of course, to Propose to take the | us that we were “likely to become enslaved by the 
Vote of such an assembly “per capita” will be ab- strong personal desire we have for the elevation of 
surd. The result of such representation from Vir- Mr. Calhoun.” But enough of this, we do most sin- 
ķinia, is then to take away absolutely all discretion cerely ‘‘regret the spirit of a part of the democratic 


rom the convention as to the mode of voting. The press.” This feeling induces us to expose no farihe, oh ty. 
| | i to) Mr. (Ritchie to 
5 will be forced by her to allow the dele- the Enquirer's . R Let it speak for itself, we their earnestly expressed wi r 


Bales lo vote by states, Hence, all the talk, about | have copied the whole of it and give our friends its | Withdraw the circular that gentleman reconsiders 


trusting to the convention, and leaving to iu [Petersburg Repub. | the topic and persists in his plan. 
F ee oe ud Feri n OS plan. 
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WHO SHOULD BE NOMINATED. 
On this point, the articles on all sides are so nume- 
rous, that we should be lost in their Jabyrinth, and 
have to take pretty much at random. The article 
from Kendall’s Expositor, in another part of this 
number will be consulted as to this head, when the 
pretensions of Mr. Van Buren are set forth. 
The Richmond Enquirer assumes as a motto, from 
his correspondent the voice of a Friend— 
Is THE LITTLE MAGICIAN’S WAND BROKEN? 

„et would be a solid triumph tous to put Mr. Van 
Buren back again, and a beautiful illustration of the 
principles of our government, if we could do it.” | 

Quoting froma Martinsburg paper a declaration 
that Mr. Van Buren is decidedly the choice of Vir- 
ginia for the next presidential campaign, the En- 
quirer says: 

“ Decidedly” the choice of Virginia. We have not 
a moment’s doubt of it, over any candidate, by a de- 
cided majority. We go further. Prompted as we 
are by the declarations of the “Old Dominion,” 
and in the same sacred and sincere” spirit, we firm- 
ly believe that Mr. Calhoun has no chance of carry- 
ing Virginia against Mr. Van Buren—that all the 
efforts of the Henrys, and Pendletons, and the Rip 
Raps—of the “Republican,” and the ‘Old Domin- 
jon,” are unavailing to turn the tide of public senti- 
ment in favor of Mr. Calhoun. Our private infor- 
mation confirms this deep and solemn conviction.” 


But this is not all. It is not only in Virginia that 
Mr. Calhoun is impotent. The Enquirer continues: 
e go still f We speak with all possible 
frankness and freedom, because the“ Old Dominion” 
has set us theexample. We do not believe there is 
a single state, north of the Potomac, which Mr. 
Calhoup can now carry, and not one to the west, un- 
less it may be Alabama and Mississippi. We speak 
our own “sincere belief,“ without meaning to play 
the prophet, or to speak the oracle. Far, very far 
from it. We utter our own opinions, founded upon 
the best information we have received, and with due 
respect to the opinions of others. But it does a 
pear to us, that the friends of Mr. Calhoun are, ìn 
the enthusiasm of their feelings towards their distin- 
guished favorite, hurrying on, without due conside- 
ration for his own interests, or due calculation of the 
consequences. Jf we might dare to imitate in this 
respect, too, the example of the Old Dominion,” 
we too, might ask, why do his friends force him bhe- 
fore the people, with certajn defeat staring him in 
the face?” ith feelings of great kindness— with a 
profound sentimen: of admiration for his brilliant 
talents—with the most cheerful disposition to sup- 
rt Mr. Calhoyn, if he should prove to be the no- 
minee of the national convention, yet believing, that 
it is far better for him to “hide his time,” we dare 
to speak out what we believe to be the truth.” 


The Maiisonian refers to a letter from Connecti- 
cut, in the Charleston Mercury, and expresses its 
«doubts about the Clay whigs preferring Mr. Cal- 
houn as their second choice. e think they have 
no choice but Mr. Clay, and are resolvea to support 
him with a perfect knowledge that he will be de- 
fented. We would respectfully ask, how the Mer- 
cury’s correspondent, or any body else, can know 
that Mr. Tyler cannot get the nomination? We are 

uite sure he is very much mistaken. We would re- 
mark, io reference to the intimation contained in the 
closing lines of the Mercury's correspondent, that, 
as far as we haye been able to ascertain, the friends 
of Mr. Tyler intend to support the nominee of the 
convention provided, of course, that the conven- 
tion fairly represents the wishes of the party.” 


A writer in the Richmond Enquirer who states 
that he has always been a friend to Mr. Van Buren, 
objects to hisnomination not because he has been beat- 
en, but because he was beaten after he was once elected. 
And this, he contends, is a material point. Mr. Jef- 
ferson and General Jackson were both beaten pre- 
vious to their first election, but never after it. Mr. 
Van Buren on the other hand, was beaten while in 

ssion of the presidency, and all its vast patron- 
age and influence. 

The same writer says: “I entertain no unkind 
feeling towards my brother democrats, who may 
differ with me in their first choice—for, if I did, I 
gould not be a democrat; but I do fear, that if Mr. 
Van Buren’s friends do hold on to him so fast as they do 
at present, and he should, through the partiality of the 
delegates, get the nomingtion in the convention, ANO- 
THER DEFEAT AWAITS US, MORE APALL- 
ING THAN THE LAST, in 1844. May Heaven 
forbid it! Yet I cannot but think, that with Caroli- 
na’s noble son, we are bound to come off victorious 
—inasmuch, as no man, at the present day, holds 
the democratic creed in greater purity than Jobn C. 
Calhoun.” 

The “Philadelphia Inquirer” admits “that though 


among the loco focos of New York and New Eng- 
land, to say nothing of Pennsylvania, we doubt very 
much whether he will be able to cope successfully 
in the national convention with Mr. Van Buren. It 
appears tous that the opposition to the ex-president 
is, could it be brought to bear upon any single can- 
didate, sufficiently strong to prevent the nomination 
of the New York statesman. But it cannot. The 
friends of Buchanan, Calhoun, Cass, and Johnson, 
will not unite egainst Mr. Van Buren, Hence it is 
1 5 his chances for the nomination are so favora- 

e.” 

The Charleston Mercury, of 11th Aug. says. 

“Inpiana. A letter from this state informs us that 
there is a general dissatisfaction in the democratic 

arty at the position in which they have been placed 

y the action of the state convention held last Jan- 
uary. That convention assembled for the purpose 
of nominating state officers, and took upon them- 
selves to elect a delegation to the presidential con- 
vention—-all, we believe, Van Buren men—though, 
says the writer, it is well known that the party there 
prefer Cass or Johnson. He thinks the people will 
support the state nominations with sufficient unani- 
mity to carry them—but not so, he says, with regard 
to Van Buren. With many of the party he has no 
favor and the unfair manner tuken by the political 
managers to secure the vote of Indiana for his nomi- 
nation, is likely to be fatal to his chance of getting 
her vote in the election. It would be well if the 
wire-workers would think of this. It would add 
little to Mr. Van Buren’s reputation to be again nom- 
inated and defeated. The politicians may nomi- 
nate, but the people alone can elect—and of them 
no snap-judgments can be taken. If they like not 
the nominations, if they have cause to believe that 
their own wishes have been overlooked and that 
they have been treated as chattels to be transferred 
at pleasure, by the managers, they may not indeed 
rebel—but they will be dissatisfied—they will stay 
as home, and the candidates will be defeated.” 

The Courier of this morning, says the whig pa- 
pers “can afford no room in their ample sheets for 
the overpowering expressions of popular favor which 
are made in every part of the union, for the favorite 
son of New York” &c. If there be any such ‘tover- 
powering expressions,” they have most effectually 
benumbed the senses of the Yan Buren editors. For 
not a soul of them has given the public the least 
evidence that the utterly used up man of 1840, isa 
whit more popular now, than when he was so sig- 
nally condemned by the sovereign people of nine- 
teen states. Nay, the high jury see far more clear- 
ly now, than then, the entire justice of their ver- 
dict; and if the great condemned shall obtain a new 
trial, itis more than probable that the jury will be 
quite unanimous in re-affirming their former judg- 
ment. [Buffalo Adv. 17th Aug. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. The well known 
amiability of the veteran editor Major Noan never 
shone forth more Juminously than in the last num- 
ber of his paper, in his discussion of the merits of 
the various candidates for the presidency. All are 
praised to their heart's content: Catnoun, Van Bu- 
REN, Cray, Jonnson, Cass, BUCHANAN, and WB“ 
STER, all are lauded, and pronounced good and true, 
and all fit for the highest offices in the gift of the 
people. Happy country! where all who aspire are 
worthy to govern. By some unaccountable over- 
sight the major does not say a word about Mr. Try- 
LER! [N Y. Sun. 

Tne Grose, which is resolutely determined to re- 
pel Mr. TyLER’s advances towards a union with the 
party to which it belongs, makes a severe hit in refe- 
rence to the late election in Indiana: 

“Mr. Tyler’s official organ in this city looks upon 
the result in Indiana as a “Republican” triumph. It 
rejoices that Mr. Whitcomb, the republican candi- 
date, is elected. What a reflection this on the 
course of President Tyler! Mr. Whitcomb was ex- 
pelled from his bureay jn the treasury department, 
as commissioner of the land office, for no other rea- 
son than because he was a republican, and belouged 
to the republican administration which Mr. Tyler 
considered it his mission to put down. Mr. Whit- 
comb, when notified of his dismission, felt it due to 
himself to address a letter to the president, to ascer- 
tain whether there was any other cause than a poli- 
tical one for his dismission. The president did not 
pretend that there was any other. And now that 
the people of Indiana have chosen him chief magis- 
trate of the state, for the very cause which induced 
Mr. Tyler to expel him from office, it is hailed as 
the triumph of Mr. Tyler's republican principles in 
Indiana! Do these people suppose that the Ameri- 
can intelligence is a anrea to a reign of duplicity?” 

But the Madisonian has had its thrust too. The 
Globe some time ago denounced all who took office 
under Mr. Tyler: but when the election in Louisiana 
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in congress, the Globe claimed him as a sterling 
democrat although he had accepted office at Mr. 
Tyler’s hand. The Madisonian was ungenerous 
enough to intimate that the Globe had an eye to the 
printing of the house when it showed so much re- 
gard for the member elect from Louisiana. Those 
Jamily quarrels are very bitter. (Balt. mer. 
AGAINST NOMINATING MR. VAN BCREN. 

On the other side, a correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer over the signature of . I voice rom a 
Friend,” and who in his third number advocates the 
nomination of General Cass, in his second number 
thus reasons as to the nomination of Mr. Van Buren: 
To the editors of the Enquirer; 

GENTLEMEN: I live in the.country, and have my 
home concerns to attend to, before I can send to the 
post office, which also is some miles from my house; 
so that J have been a little behind hand in receiving 
the Enquirer of the 15th inst. 

] perceive that you have honored my first letter 
with publication, and still more by the notice you 
have been pleased to take of it. The result of the 
elections in North Carolina and Tennessee, wholly 
unknown to me when writing it, as the time when 
you received it must show, lends a little confirmation 
to some of its doctrines. 

Certainly, I am not for making light of the power 
of our opponents, and am happy again to have your 
declarations to the same effect. Many a one has fal- 
len a sacrifice to such conduct, and most often when 
least expecting it. 

I have cven some fear of their name. Since the 
world began, there has been something in names, 
and the party name of the congress of °76 goes for 
something. You may beat it, but you can never kill 
it, as federalist has been killed. It hasa vitality that 
cannot die, and a potency that can ever rally. It 
was not until 1840 that they got fast hold of this re- 
nowned old name, though they began upon it in °36, 
and, I own, that I somewhat fear it. It is a new ele- 
ment in our party contests, since the overthrow of 
federalism. There will probably be a hundred thou- 
sand young men ready to come to the polls in 44, 
who were under ronne a e in 40. Think how ma- 
ny of these will have had but little time or opportu- 
nity to examine our public questions, complicated as 
they often are, whilst all will have heard of the re- 
volution and the names that sanctify it—and how it 
will be rung into their ears that Washington was a 
whig, Jefferson a whig, Hancock a whig, and Green, 
and Gates, and Marion, and Montgomery, the Lees, 
and Mercers, and Laurens!—all who fell at Ger- 
mantown and Guilford, all who triumphed at Sara- 
toga and Yorktown!—and that whigs have the same 
Abela a now, as they have the same name. Will 
there be nothing inthis? If so, shrewd men of all 
ages are fools—so many of whom have said with 
Mirabeau, that names are things. We, indeed, will 
proclaim aloud, how they desecrate the name—but 
amid the din of the polls, that short, immortal name, 
will too often, I fear, by its quick associations of pa- 
triotism and glory, take the vote captive, before the 
voter can be made to understand the desecration. I 
am unable to divest myself of anxieties on this score. 
I, at least, set it down as an item in their scale. 


In the array Ihave been presenting of the sour- 
ces of influence, new and old, wiiich our opponents 
will be able to command, is it to dishearten? The 
very reverse. I desire only, that we should be fully. 
on our guard. Let us have all our thoughts about 
us before-hand, and whilst there is still time. Let us 
weigh them well. Should any scem to require re- 
consideration, let us reconsider them. The issue is 
momentous. The struggle will be desperate. Let 
us not be supine. Equally would I implore our 
friends not to be too confidgnt. In my first letter [ 
endeavored to show grounds for thinking that, united 
as our opponents will this time be in object and 
movement, with rich and exasperated foreigners, 
smarting under a deep sense of wrong, as they think 
it, the allied body will come into the field in renovat- 
ed strength in 44; and in proportion as J believe that 
their ranks will be numerous, their discipline great, 
their spirit very enterprising and bold, their means 
abundant as well as their talents, and their practices 
unscrupulous, I sincerely desire that we should take 
with the greatest deliberation, and take wisely, our 
most important step for meetingthem. By doing so, 
I believe we can conquer them with the good cause 
we have, and by being united in it. 

But it is not always that a good cause can succeed 
on its merits alone. History is full of other admo- 
nitions; which brings me to the great point I design 
to discuss: who shall be our candidate? 

Upon that, much, if not every thing, in my humble 
opinion, is to depends 

And I frankly, confess; that I fear we should fail 
with-Mr. Van Buren; and I say this with a full ap- 
preciation of all that is contained in the remarks 
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Enguirer of the first of this month and since; as well 
as in articles from able writers in your columns. 

I said in the ouiset, that I voted for him and sup- 
ported him to the last; as J did, zealously and unwa- 
veringly. Again and again he had the poor tribute 
o: my pen, and always my voice. He was true to 
us, and I would be true to him in all grateful respect 
and honor, as long as he lives. 

But I fear to run him again; and it is a fear that 
has come by the predominance of reflection over my 
first wishes. In the first paroxysms of mortification 
at our overthrow, and under sympathy for him in bis 
martyrdom, I was for running up his flag again in- 
stantly. He was cheated out of his election, by buf- 
fooneries al least; and I agree to what our friends 
have 80 often said, that it would be a solid triumph 
to us to put him back again, and a beautiful illustra- 
ag of the principles of our government, if we could 

it. 

But this is an if to be examined; and, for my part, 
J dread, the more 1 examine it, to commit the safety 
of a party, our principles, and our country, to its 

ards. 


With all Mr. Van Buren’s wisdom, firmness, con- 
sistency, integrity, ability, and that steadiness and 
dignity of temper admired by all, he does not excel 
in the qualities, inward or external, to stir up men’s 
spirits, or excite fervor at the polls. 

He makes the better President on this very ac- 
count, some may think. It is the best texture for a 
President’s mind. 

Perhaps so, when once i-; but not the best to get 
in when out, as he is out; not the best to rally forces 
once beaten; not the best to breathe into whole pha- 
lanxes the assurance of victory; not the best for in- 
spiring a brave confidence, when the charge is again 
sounded and the clangor heard; and iſ the foe is to be 
at all as formidable as I have represented, we shall 
have need of as much of all this, as we can possibly 

t 

Let us see, ıf it centres in him; or how much; or, 
if httle, what other circumstances there are to give 
us strength, and hope, and stout hearts under his 
banner. 

Let us look at his characteristics and at his posi- 
tion. We must do so candidly, whilst respectfully. 
There ls no other way of arriving at safe conclusions. 
Let us call upon our best reasons to assist us in this 
emergency. Let us take post upon first elements, 
upon things which have been true in all time, but 
from which a too intense and cherished, though ho- 
norable, political attachment, may possibly have 
been withdrawing us. A high duty is before us.— 
Let us understand it if we can, and then go wherever 
it may lead us, no matter what our former or present 
partialities for Mr. Van Buren, or how our sensibili- 
ties may be wounded. lt is tu the country alone we 
are to look. 

Some say, that Mr. Jefferson ran, and successful- 
ly, after a first failure; as to be sure he did. 


But the cases are not parallel—not at all. Mr. 
Jefferson failed to get in, but was never turned out. 
The latter is the predicament in which Mr. Van Bu- 
ren stands. 

Besides, the men are not alike. We must not be 
afraid to say so, but say it frankly, that our judg- 
ments may be aided by instructive recollections and 
com parisions. How else are Plutarch's best conclu- 
sions on the human character drawn out? In Mr. 
Jefferson, genius and universal knowledge, and poli- 
litical philosophy as a science, as well as knowledge 
of practical politics, and a train of personal endow- 
ments, which were a lower of strength in themselves, 
all combined with the fact and fame of the author- 
ship of the Declaration of Independence, to form a 

lic character so splendid and commanding that 

stands alone as a statesman on the basis of his 
own first principles; alone, in the power he had over 
men’s minds; alone, in the hold, he had upon the 
whole democratic party of the nation; whose affec- 
tions were never for an instant divided, whilst he 
lived, with any other man—the bare thought of 
which, as when Burr thought of it, “betrayed like 
treason.” It were unsafe, wholly unsafe, to take Hmm 
as a precedent for running a defeated candidate.— 
With all Mr. Jefferson's dignity and forbearance, his 
name could put men’s souls on fire. Devotion, en- 
thusiasm, sprang up in his train. They were the 
spontaneous homage to his supremacy, attesting how 
high and exclusively, he was enthroned in every de- 
mocratic heart. 

Mr. Jetierson formed the democratic party, and 
led it on, stage by stage, to iu glorious ascendancy 
in 1800. It was, then, that he ran for his second time. 
Mr. Van Buren found it ascendant in 36, when he 
went into the Presidency—and left it prostrate in 
240, when put out. It was, then, that ke rau for his 
second term. By the time Mr. Jefferson came to run 
for his second term, the sway of bis genius ia our af- 
fairs, its scope, its mingled energy and mi 
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often its bold originality, and always its high tone of 
intellectual elevation, had so extirpated federalism, 
as to leave it no resting place in the Union for rally- 
ing a vote against him, save Connecticut and little 
Delaware—whilst you, Messrs. Elitors, I dare say 
may remember, that Mr. Randolph described gen- 
tlemanly, Joseph Lewis from the Loudoun district, 
as its sole representative left in congress from all 
Virginia—I believe his expression rather was, sole 
heir. There is no parallel, therefore—no approxi- 
mation in the two cases, but the strongest imagina- 
ble contrast. I am saying this historically—not dis- 
paragingly of Mr. Van Buren. He could not resist 
the combinations against in 40. He did his best.— 
His disaster was of the times. They swept him away. 
The hurricane overwhelmed him. 


But the question is, whether, after that astoundin 
overthrow, we shall now try him again for a secon 
term, and he run for a third time? 

I-confess that I start back from it. Human nature 
gives answers to the question. They force them. 
selves upon us. They come by instinct; head and 
heart dictate them. No mancan miss them. De- 
feat, per se, is always an obstacle to the rekindling 
of confidence. It may be overcome, but still it is an 
obstacle. We have not to scan hunian nature deep- 
ly for the causes. They are on the surface. Ob- 
serve those men returning from their day’s work at 
a brick yard—as many, from theirs’ at a manufacto- 

—a third set, from theirs’ at a building. The ques- 
tion passes whom do you vote for to-morrow?” and 
mark the fate of those who incline to the candidate 
beaten, as Mr. Van Buren has been. Some wag in 
the group, throws out his jeers; then, as in the song 
of Moss and his mare, some other wight helps them 
on by his responses; or, perhaps, some sly deputy 
from a whig camp hard by, has slipt in among them, 
and he, as in duty bound, takes care to humor the 
joke with new varieties. Thus the joke goes along; 
so that by the time the polls open in the morning, 
things are looking rather blue for the cause of defeat. 
Its advocates are getting uneasy; its moral beauties 
for the sake of merit aggrieved, and a principle to 
be maintained, are beginning to fade; “there may be 
merit in the man, but Smith, let me tell you, you and 
Bobbins and J, had better think about it before we 
give him our votes.” 

l use common words, Messrs. Editors; but I am 
coming to realities if we run Mr. Van Buren how- 
ever ably and faithfully he served us before. Every 
person car. conceive occasions without number, when 
former defeat would be cast in our teeth. Strong- 
minded men would not care for it; able writers, like 
those in your columns; deep thinkers; men who, like 
Horace's firm and just man, are unmoved by frowns 
or storms of fortune. But all our voters are not of 
this description, be they democrats or whigs; they are 
far too numerous, and many of the former who vot- 


ed with us in 40, would be apt to waver and fly off 


as election day drew near, from secret misgivings, 
notwithstanding their apparent or real assent to all 
the pipe-laying frauds. Remember, that our large 
vote in 40, of which we justly boast, was given af- 
ter we had succeeded with Mr. Van Buren i» 36. 
and expected, every one of us, to succeed again. It 


was given under the invigorating recollections of 


former victory, not the damper of former de- 
feat. Defeat was not then of our vocabulary.— 
We neither knew the word nor the thing. The 
democratic party had not before been «defeated 
in a presidential election, candidate to candidate, in 
forty years! This is also an unfortunate fact belong- 
ing to the question of running Mr. Van Buren again. 
The case of the broken down steed would be cited 
and reiterated against us, mitigate the calamity as 
we might, by referring to the jockeyships that pro- 
duced it. : 

It is said to be a general rule with pc tion of the 
Germans in Pennsylvania, never to vote fur a candi- 
date once beaten. They calmly remark, We voted 
for him before, and he vaush not elected, so we. vote 
not for him again.” 1 greatly fear—nay, fully be- 


‘lieve, that this feeling, as old as mankind, to be shy 


of the unlucky, would, under all the circumstances 
of the present occasion, lose us votes when it came 
to the pinch, not by units,“ to adopt your own good 
language, Messrs. Editors, but in masses,“ if we 
take up Mr. Van Buren. What a commentary we 
and our candidate would present on the old classic 
remark, “You carry Cæsar and his fortunes.” Alas! 

e should carry in the boat, not fortunes to make 

er buoyant, but weight to sink her. Weshould have 
to rehearse the same old scenes of 40, in all that re- 
lated to our unsuccessful candidate, striving to resus; 
citate the body we could not then keep in liſe— ani 
which, by the dead weight of defeat, would lose us 
the benefit we should have with a ſreah candidate, 
of making the most of our position—of holding up 
with spirit, and animation, and effective power, as 


with | might then be hoped, all the broken promises of the 


whigs, Since their arrival at power. Js it prudent, 
is it patriotic. to expose our cause to all this train of 
risks, by again placing ourselves under Mr. Van 
Buren? 

So much for one aspect of the case —and I hurry 

over it, without half the illustration it would admit 
of, from the strong and painful apprehensions with 
which it inspires me. Let me briefly present another 
aspect. 
What fair ground can we have for hoping to regain 
any of those who leftus in 40. if we keep to the 
same candidate, compared to prospects that might 
rise up before us, with anew one? Does it not be- 
come us to consider this? We ought to remember. 
that men do not like to seem inconsistent in the eyes 
of others, who would twit them with it, although 
they may be inwardly wishing for a good excuse to 
change. That a door may be opened for all in this 
predicament, to come back again to our fold, is a 
reason we hear given every day why Mr. Van Buren 
should not be run. That it is so common, shows how 
strongly itis felt. Like common proverbs, it points 
to truth. l 

But what [ believe would hurt us more with Mr. V. 
Buren than any thing else, is the our TRAM PRINCPLE. 


Think how our opponentqwould ring the changes 
upon THIS. Think, especially, how they would do it 
in connexion with his running for the third time! 

Peals from our mere opponents on this ground, 
however loudly rung, I would disregard, were it not 
that great numbers, confessedly of the democratic 
fuith, though not now among active partizans, would 
be staggered by them. 

This I entirely believe; and believe that their 
numbers would be increasing, from hour to hour, 
with the progress of the canvass itself. 

In thus viewing this part of the question, I think I 
cannot be mistaken. Let me give it a moment’s ex- 
amination. It is full of prospective importance to 
us, vitally so it seems to me; and I fear that we are 
not in the habit of weighing it as it deserves. 

Reflecting persons can hardly fail to perceive the 
coming changes of opinion on this head. The caus- 
ev lie deep, and are not to be safely slighted. As the 
democratic creed spreads, the tendency is to abridge 
the duration of official power. Rotation comes more 
and more into favor. ‘General Jackson, we know, 
recommended an alteration of the constitution, li- 
miting the Presidency to one term; although his own 
transcendent popularity obliged him to yield to the 
call of the democratic party to run again; a call that 
was absolutely omnipotent in his case, humanely 
speaking, from its universality, throughout the de- 
mocratic ranks, north, south, east, and west. But he 
was the last of the second terms. An alteration in the 
constitution may never formally come about; but 
public opinion will stand in its stead. Gen. Wash- 
ington, by his example, as completely Jimited the 
Presidential service to eight years, as if the second 
article of the constitution had so settled it. 

And now, since General Harrison,- for the first 
time in our history, ran on the one term principle, I 
believe, that, de facto, we shall never again sec the 
same man President longer than four years. Not 
Gen. Harrison alone will have effected the change. 
The public mind had been tending that way, though 
held back awhile by the resistless popularity of Gen. 
Jackson, which arrayed him, whether he would or 
not, against his own precept; but let us not commit 
the fatal error of confounding Mr. Van Buren with 
him. Gen. Jackson failed to get into the Presidency 
in 24; but he was never ejected from it, any more 
than Mr. Jefferson, and it 1s now violently probable 
that the one term principle which he recommended, 
will henceforth prevail in practice, though he was 
unable to enforce it in his own person. Gen. Har- 
rison and his friends, seeing its advance in public 
opinion, and that it had the essential materials for 
popular predominance, took hold of it and establish- 
edit. Johnson says of Junius, that “finding the na- 
tion combustible he was. able to inflame it.” The 
whigs seeing in like manner how the one term prin- 
ciple was taking root, planted Gen. Harrison upon it. 
It was one of the causes of his success. Many who 
voted for him, proclaimed that as their ground; and 
whoever expects in future to see the same man elect- 
ed twice, more especially over the impatient rivalry 
and ambition in that large plurality of candidates 
which the increasing population of our country now 
throws up every four years—an impatience not to be 
eradicated from human nature—expects more than 
Ido. Least of all do I expect it in the person of 
Mr. Van Buren, under all the circumstances I have 
been weighing; and I pray that they may not be too. 
hastily discarded without consideration. __ 

I will here close for the present; but shall have to 


trespass further on your valuable columns, so deeply 


does the discussion seem to me to involve our high- 
est public interests. A voice FROM A FREND» 


August 18, 1843. 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEMOC 
UNITED STATES. 
From Kendall's ositor. i 

A number of the friends of Mr. Van Buren, in the 
District of Columbia, who are still more the friends 
of democracy, in view of the dangers which threaten 
their party and their principles, have caused the fol- 
lowing remarks to be prepared, which, having been 
submitted to them, and approved, are now, by their 
direction, recommended to (he serious consideration 
of their political brethren: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION—WHY SHOULD 
ONE BE HELD? 

There are several prominent men whose friends 
present them to the people as suitable candidates for 
the presidency, to be supported by the democratic 
party. It is very probable that, if they all run, none 
of them will be elected by the electors, and if the 
whig candidate do not beat them all, the election will 
be thrown into the house of representatives. To 
prevent either of these results, so fatal to good go- 
vernment and sound principles, the democracy of the 
several states are willing to assemble in general con- 
VvVyntion, to compare the strength of their particular 
favorites, to make a sacrifice of personal preferences, 
and unite in support im who, professing their 
principles, may appear {o have the 5 of 
success. The whole movement is based on a pre- 
ference for principles over men. It presupposes a dis- 

ition in those who participate in it, to sacrifice all 
personal predilections as well as repugnances, for the 
purpose of securing the predominance of democratic 
counsels in the administration of the government.— 
On this single abject the eyes of every true demo- 
crat ought to be fixed. If there be any who look 
upon the convention as a tribunal to decide between 
men merely, upon the basis of local attachments or 
‘personal preferences, or as a field for intrigue and 
Management, they are unworthy to participate in 
its proceedings. It is only those who look to high- 
er objects, and are actuated by nobler aims, that 
ought to unite is this grand council of the Ameri- 
can democracy. Differences of opinion as to the 
strength of candidates, are to be expected; but, after 
expressing them fully and frankly, every honest 
democrat will yield to an overruling majority, and put 
forth his best energies to give effect to their decision. 
HOW SHALL THE DELEGATES BE CHOSEN’ —HOW SHALL 

THEY VOTE IN CONVENTION? 

These points are so intimately connected in prac- 
tical results, that they cannot be well separated in 
argument. 

his convention, let it be remembered, has nothing 
to do with fixing the principles or prescribing the pro- 
cess by which the election of president and vice pre- 
sident ıs to be conducted. All that, is already fixed, 
enallerably, so fer as the convention is concerned, by 
the constitution of the United States and the laws 
of the several states. The convention may, or may 
not, approve the principles or the process—the one 
may be unequal and anti-democratic, and the other 
inconvenient and unsafe—yet, their sole duty and 
power is, to present candidates to be voted for upon 
those principles and by that process, leaving it to 
the legitimate authorities, by amending the consti- 
tution or altering the laws, to change the one or the 
other. 

THE TRUE POINT OF INQUIRY. 

To ascertain which of the democratic candidales is 
Bikely to concentrate the most votes in the election, is, the 
obvious path by which the convention must approach 
its object. 

It will be of no use to inquire, in whose favor are 
a majority of the people of the United States—men, 
women, and children, black, white, and mulatto—for, 
five-sixths of them have no voice in the election of 
president and vice president. Nor will it be of any 
Use to inquire, which candidate is preferred by a ma- 
jority of the voters who elect. The true pomt of in- 
quiry is, which candidate cay most probably secure a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes? 

HOW TO BE ARRIYED AT. 

By what means are the convention most likely to 
come at a correct solution of this question? Obvi- 
ously, by a course analogous to that pursued in the 
election. 

“Each state shall appoint,” says the constitution, 
«tin such manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in congress,” &c. “The 
electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for president and vice president.” 
Ke. And a majority of the votes so given, if in fa- 
vor S one candidate, elects the president and vice 

ident. 

The states, in the exercise of the power here con · 
ferred upon them, have, we believe without excep- 
tion, provided for the election of electors by gene- 
ral ticket. The necessary consequence is, that the 


same party, are all of the same political faith, and 
being pledged before hand, all vote for the same can- 
didates. 

Hence, each and every elector speaks the voice, 
not of a majority of a district, but of a majority of the 
whole state. 

Now what is the best way to ascertain for whom 
the electoral vote of any state is likely to be given in 
the next presidential election? Cannot the majority 
which is to give it, best answer the question? Shall 
we ask that majority? or shall we cut the state up into 
districts, and ask the majority of each district whom 
they prefer? Would their answer be of any utility in 
ascertaining woom the majority of the state prefer— 
that majority which is to give the vote? Why not ask 
that majority at once, instead of the majorities of dis- 
tricte? Not to do so, is as wise as to ask George what 
John intends to do, when John is standing by ready 
to answer for himself. 

As ‘ wise,” though not so ridiculous—and not so 
ridiculous, because it not only may hot promote, but 
may actually defegt the very object for which a con- 
vention is to beheld. New York has thirty six votes 
in the electjon of president and vice. president, and 
South Carolina nine—to be given by a majorily of each 
state. Ask a majority of the New York democracy 
whom do you prefe? The answer is, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. Ask a majority of the South Carolina demo- 
cracy whom do you prefer? The answer is, Mr. 
Calhoun. The convention thus ascertains that, in 
those two states, Mr. Van Buren would probably re- 
ceive thirty-six votes, and Mr. Calhoun nine. But 
cut up the states into as many districts as they have 
electors, and ask a majority of each district whom 
they prefer? Twenty districts in New York may an- 
swer. Mr. Van Buren, and sixteen in New York and 
nine in South Carolina, may answer, Mr. Calhoun. 
Thus, in these two states, Mr. Van Buren would get 
twenty votes, and Mr. Calhoun twenty-five, when those 
who are lo give the votes, declare that, by no possibili- 
ty, in a contest for the presidency between the two, 
could Mr. Calhoun command more than nine votes out 
of the forty-five! Is it by a process like this, that the 
convention can arrive at the relative effective strength 
of the candidates? 

Yet, such is the practical character of the plan of 
nomination proposed and urged by the South Caro- 
ling convention and those who adopt its views.— 
While, by the constjtutjon and laws, the majorities 
of sfates contro) the entire vote of the states, they 
we to yest the nomination in majorities of dis- 
ricts. They propose to place the power to nominate in 
the hands of those who kave not the power lo elect. 


THE MAJORITY PRINCIPLE. 

How is this incongruity justified? One argument in 
its favor is, that the representation by districts is more 
likely to elicit the will of the majority of the party, 
than the representation by states. 

This is by no means a necessary consequence. On 
the contrary, it is not so likely to elicit the will of 
the majority in any state, as a state vote. Divide 
New York into thirty-six districts; suppose one dis- 
trict to have a majority of one thousand for Mr. Van 
Buren, and the other thirty-five an average majority 
of ten each for Mr. Calhoun, making three hundred 
and fifty in all; it is obvious, that while Mr. Van 
Buren would have in the state a majority of six hun- 
dred and fifty popular votes, Mr. Calhoun would get 
thirty-five voles to one in the nominating convention! 
A moment's reflection will satisfy any man, that, if 
the popular will be the object in view, the surest way 
to arrive at it 18, to take the sense of the whole body 
without any division-or subdivision. Just in propor- 
tion as you divide and subdivide, you increase the 
danger of throwing power into the hands of a mino- 
rity. It has sometimes happened in our country, 
that a majority of our state legislatures, being elect- 
ed by majorities of counties or towns, was of one 

itical party, when the governors, elected by ma- 
Jorities of states, composed of precisely the same 
voters, were of another. A few large majorities 
overbalance many small ones, and make a district 
representation a very unsafe guide in arriving at the 
will of the majority. The entire democracy of the 
Union, voting, as one body, would afford the only 
conclusive testimony of its own preferences. But 
this mode is obviously impracticable. The next 
surest guide is a vote by states. By this mode, the 
true majority of sach state is ascertained. By a 
division of states into districts, you hazard that re- 
sult and make the evidence furnished inconclusive.— 
And it is absurd to maintain, that a process which, 
jn twenty-six states, converts certainty into doubt, 
affords more reliable testimony of the will of the 
majority. You might as rationally say, that twenty- 
six doubts are better evidence of truth than twenty- 
six certainties. 

Hence the position, that a representation by dis- 
tricts affords a better evidence of the will of the ma- 
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jority than a representation by states, is palpably in- 
defensible. But what if they were not? However 
sound the general principle, that a majority should 
govern, such is not the fact, either practically or the- 
oretically, in the government of the U. States. It was 
not the majority of one consolidated people which 
gave vitality to our constitution, but majorities of 
states. Neither the legislative nor executive branch 
of the government is based upon the consolidated 
majority principle. 
he house of representatives is organized upon an 
approximation to that principle; but the senate has 
no regard to it—each state having therein an equal 
representation with all the rest; and these together 
constitute the legislative power. The electors of 
resident and vice president are not chosen by a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, nor by a 
majority of the voters, nor yet by a majority of the 
states. The constitution gives to each state two elec- 
tors to represent its senators, and to them adds as 
many more as it has representatives in congress.— 
The election of president, therefore, approaches near- 
er the majority principle than the senate, but not so 
near as the house of representatives. The votes are 
not assigned to a maforily of the people, but are appor- 
tioned out to the sates. The electors do not represent 
the people of the United States, but the people of the 
several states. The election is, in fact, an election by 
majorities of states, (just as the constitution was adopt- 
ed,) and is based neither on popular equality nor state 
equality, but on a compromise and compound of the 
two principles. An attempt to make the election con- 
form to one principle or the other, by adopting it in 
nominating candidates, is, therefore, utterly subver- 
sive of the principles and compromises of the consti- 
tution, and of dangerous tendency. 

But why do not the advocates of the majority prin- 
ciple carry it out? The South Carolina Convention 
chose two Delegates to the National Convention, and 
recommended the rest to be chosen by congressional 
districts. Those two standing in the place of sena- 
tors, have nothing to do with popular or majority 
principle: Why dothey notdiscard them? Why choose 
nine delegates to the convention, when that principle 
would entitle her to but seven? Why not reduce 
Rhode Island to two delegates instead of four, and 
Delaware and Arkansas to one each, instead of three? 
The majority principle would require it. 

That is not all. Is the majority referred to a ma- 
jority of the entire population. men, women, and chil- 
dren, black and white? Are women, children, and 
slaves to be consulted as to whom they prefer as pre- 
sident? We presume not. The majority meant, must 
be a majority of the voters. Now,some states gain re- 
presentatives in congress, and consequently electors 
of president and vice president, by counting five 
slaves as equal to three voters. By the majority 

rinciple, these should be struck off. Nor is this all. 

he right of suffrage is very different in different 
states. Taking the same numbers of white people 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the number of voters 
among them in the former is believed to be more 
than twigs as large as in the latter. By the majority 
principle, all voters should have equal power, where- 
as the Virginia voter has twice as much as the Penn- 
sylvania voter. If South Carolina would adopt the 
pure majority principle, let her strike off the two 
delegates she has elected in place of her senatorial 
electors, one or two more which she gels by her slave 
representation, and one or two more, to reduce her 
voters to a level in power with those of Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, and many other 
states, and then may she stand ready, in all fairness 
to go into convention with her sister stutes upon that 
principle! 

What is the effect of her plan as proposed? This, 
and nothing more ot less. To retain, in the nomina- 
tion and election, all the advantages which the constilidion 
gives HER, and require New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other states similarly situated, to surrender all the adran- 
tages the constiluttion gives THEM. The two electors 
and the slave vote are held by virtue of the compro- 
mises of the constitution, and so is the power of other 
states to concentrate their votes in the choice of pre- 
sident. She proposes to retain in the nomination her 
two extra delegates and slave representation, and at 
the same time claims from them a gurrender of the 
power of concentration. And this, a most palpable 
departure from the mujorily principle, she endeavors to 
maintain by an appeal lo that very principle! 


STATE EQUALITY. 

Another leading argument in favor of the South Ca- 
rolina plan is, in substance, that, by going into con- 
vention, and thus concentrating the votes of the party 
upon a single candidate, the small states lose the 
chance they have of giving an equal vote with the 
large states in the election of president by the house 
of representatives, and that, for this sacrifice, they 
ought to be compensated by advantages in the nom:- 
nating convention. 


—— — — 


Surely, those who press this argument, have not 
well considered the inferences which it necessarily au- 
thorises. 

1. It is totally inconsistent with the majority prin- 
ciple, which is so zealously pressed by the same po- 
liticians. In one breath, they tell us the delegates 
ought to be elected by districts, more truly to arrive 
at the will of the popular majority, in the next, they 
give as a reason for pressing the same plan, that it is 
a concession to the small states in derogation of the 
popular principle! So little, after all, they do regard 
the majority principle, that they are “content” to aban- 
don it altogether, and give the sfates an equal vote in 
the convention. ‘Content’? was the word used by the 
South Carolina convention, and “content” is the word 
adopted by those who adugcate their plan. They pre- 
fer, however, an interm Hte course, but still in sub- 
version of the majority Principle, and securing ad- 
vantages to the small states beyond those secured to 
them by the constitutjon. 

2. An argument like this, implies an oversight of 
the great object which the democratic party have in 
view. It has reference solely to local power or indi- 
vidual preferences, and not to any question of practi- 
cal administration. Not to secure any principle or 
promote any measure, but to obtain a local or indivi- 
dual advantage in the election, is the sole basis on 
which it rests, The convention, we trust, is not to 
waste its energies in struggles of this sort, endanger- 
ing, for local and personal objects, the great measures 
which it is called to secure. ö 

3. This argument is inconsistent with one of the 

rincipal objecis in holding a National Convention. 

hat object is to prevent the election from devolv- 


ing upon the house of representatives, where it has ei 


never entered without poisoning the fountains of both 
patronage and legislation. Ought democrats to ask 
a compensation for giving up such a “chance” as this? 
Has it been of any use to the small states, practically? 
Is it of service to them, that their members of con- 


the larger Jess than thev have in the election by elec- 
tors. Concede to them that with which they would 
be “content,” (allowing the states an equal vote in 
the convention, ) and that the nomination is to be con- 
sidered as the election, what would be the practical 
result? Why, the process of electing the president 
and vice president, as prescribed by the constitution, 
would be inverted, and its main provision for that 
purpose subverted and nullified. Instead of an elec- 
tion by states, each giving an equal vote, after, the 
failure of a bona fide attempt to elect by electors, the 
election would always be 5 giving an 
equal vote in the National Convention —and the elec- 
tors would be but instruments, afterwards chosen, to 
give legal form and constitutional effect to their de- 
cision. The constitutional mode of electing by elec- 
tors, would be virtually superceded—and the process 
provided by that instrument as the last desperate re- 
sort to save the country from the anarchy which 
might spring from being without a chief magistrate, 
would become the ordinary mode of election. It is 
not this, but avowedly an approximation to it, that 
the South Carolina convention propose. Through 
their mode of organizing the convention, and voting 
therein, they propose to divest the larger states of a 
portion of the weight which the constitution gives 
them in the election by the electors, thus approxi- 
mating the states to an equality of voters, without 
regard to their population. We doubt whether the 
democracy of the United States would be, or ought 
to be content“ to have their president elected in 
all cases by an equal vote of states, or more than 
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smaller states shall practically have more votes, and 


not hold good for the organization of a National Con- 
vention? 

There is a fatal defect in the foundation of this impo- 
sing superstructure. Is it true that there are ‘but 
two forms of representation known under the con- 
stitution,” the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives? There is a rump, “rising up directly from the 
face of the constitution,” a compound of both, neith- 
er representing the States as sovereigns, nor yet the 
people of the United States as equals in politieal 
power, but occupying an intermediate ground. We 
mean the electors of President and Vice President. 
Each State has two by virtue of its sovereignty, and 
as many more as it has representatives in Congress 


by virtue of its population. They are certainly a 


“representation,” and practically a much more faith- 
ful one than the Senate or House of Representatives. 
Choose ye between these two, says South Carolina, 
we are content“ with one, and “more than con- 
tent“ with the other. Now, we will choose neither, 
nor will we be “content” with the one, nor “more 
than content“ with the other, for the very obvious 
reason, that they have nothing to do with the matter 
in hand! Making laws and making Presidents, are ve- 
ry different operations; the bodies which make the 
laws and the bodies which make the President, are 
altogether different—constituted on different prinei- 
ciples, and in practice chosen by different constitu- 
ents. When we want law makers, we will choose 
between the “hoo forms of representation” you pre- 
sent; if we want a Senator, we will call a convention 
of the democratic members of the Legislature which 
is to elect him, to decide who is the strongest candi- 


content” with any nearer approximation to that prin- | date; and if we want a member of the House of Repre- 


We doubt, also, whether they will, or ought to assent 
to a practical amendment of the constitution, by a 
process so illegitimate, so irresponsible, and so dan- 
gerous. 

The democracy cherish “Slate Rights,” as in this 


le than is now provided for in the constitution.— | sentatives, we will call a convention of the democrats 
| of the district, or, 1f the election be by general tick- 


et, of the whole State, to say who shall be the can- 
didate. We would not call a State Convention to 
nominate candidates to be elected by districts, nor 
district conventions to nominate for a State vote; but 


gress shall have a “chance” to sell their votes for | country the surest safeguard of popular rights. To if we wanted bona fide, to ascertain the strongest man 


office or money? Js this chance“ now to be made a 
consideration to secure local advantages in the nomi- 


concentrate its vates in the election of president and 
vice president, is as much a State Right as to give 


nating convention? Can the democracy give any con- two votes on account of its senators. Both should 
sideration for it, which is not subject to the same be cherished and maintained, as we would cherish 


taint, and Jiable to the same abuse? 


A PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 

There is an objection, upon principle, to any com- 
promise of this sort. ‘I'he election of president, by 
the house of representatives voting by states, is pro- 
vided for by the constitution, simply as means of se- 
curing to the country a chief magistrate, after the 
failure of a bona fide attempt to elect one by electors. | 
It is the duty of every citizen in every state, by all 

roper means, to promote an election by electors.— 

o man, and no state, has a right to defeat such an 
election for the purpose of throwing it into congress. 
To do so, is an aggravated abuse. National Conven- 
tions are means to effect such an election. Are they 
proper means? If not, democracy should have no- 
thing to do with them. If they are, no portion of the 
democracy can honestly defeat their object in consi- 
deration of any individual or state advantage which 
may result. On the contrary, it is the duty of all to 
wite in them, and promote their success by all pro- 
per efforts. 

To ask a consideration for uniting in the proper 
means to secure an election by the electors, implies 
a claim of right to prevent such an election. It im- 

ies, that those who claim it, either do not consider 
it their duty to promote such an election, or wish to 
be paid for doing their duty. Far be it from us to 
impute such a motive to those who advance this ar- 
gument. They have not well considered it, and our 
object is to call their minds directly and distinetly to 
the principles and inferences which it involves.— 
We repeat, that a National Convention is an obvi- 
oas and proper means to secure an Election of pre- 
sident and vice president by the electors, and give 
effect to democratic priuciples in the administration 
of the government—that it is the duty of every de- 
mocrat, who views it in that light, to unite in its 
support, and by all reasonable exertions give effect 
to its decisions—that, tor doing his duty in this re- 
spect, he has no right to claim for himself, his can- 
didate or his state, advantages in the nomination, 
and consequently eleption, beyond those given in the 
constitution, and in derogation of the constitutional 
rights and powersof ot her individuals, candjdgtes, or 
states. . 

The concession of such a claim, if set up and per- 
sisted in, would be a practical amendment ot the con- 
stitution. The South Carolina convention insist, that 
in argument, the nomination by a National Conven- 
tion ought to be considered as the election. Be it 
so—and, on that ground, what would be the practical 
effect of the plan which they propose? They say, 
they are “content,” that the states shall have an equal 
vote in the nominating convention, but are more 

than content? with a compromise, by which the 


and maintain the constitution. 


‘ 


Nominating conven- 


with the view of giving up personal preferences for 
the sake of our principles, we would ask a nomina- 
tion at the hands, of those, all those, and those only. 
who have a voice in the election. Is not this sound 
in principle and safe in practice? It is the dictate of 


lions are no places to discuss or re-adjust constitu- common sense and the universal practice of the 
tional principles or compromises; much less ought | country. Why depart from it in the nomination of 


sacrifices of constitutional rights and powers to be 


i asked or made, as a consideration for giving or re- 


ceiving political co-operation or personal support.— 


a candidate for the Presidency? Why choose ye” 
between State representation in the Senate, and the 
popular representation in the House for the model oſ a 


It is not by such means, that the democracy is to be! convention, when vou have a third “form of represen- 
kept together, led on to victory and established in tation” in the electors, exactly suited to your purpose? 


lasting dominion. 
ARGUMENTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Although we have elucidated, we hope with clear- 
ness, the general principles involved in the subject, 


we deem it of such importance as to require a more 


particular notice of the leading arguments adduced 
in support of the South Carolina plan. They are sum- 
med up in the foliowing extract from an authoritative 
article recently circulated with the signature of 
“South Carolina,” viz: 

“They” [meaning those in favor of distriet repre- 
sentation and the per capita vote] urge, that there 
are but two forms of representation known under the 
constitution of the United States and the government 
it establishes. One, The representation of states— 
and this is carried out in the senate of the United 
Siates, where each state, being equal in sovereignty, 
is equal in representation. Two, The representation 
of the people—and this is carried out in the popular 
branch of congress—the house of representatives— 
generally by district elections and district represen- 
tations. Now, choose ye. Take one or the other 
form of representatiun, as the model for the Nation- 
al Convention. If the former is adopted, we are 
content. Then all the states being equal, will give 
equal votes—as was practised under the old confede- 
tion, and in the convention which framed the consti- 
tution of the United States; and, as the constitution 
itself provides, shall take place, when the presiden- 
tial election is thrown into the house of representa- 
tives. Or, if the latter form, the representation of 
the people is adopted, we are more than content.— 
Then, every congressional diatrict will send one re- 
presentative; and he, in the convention, as in con- 
gress, will represent and carry out the opinions and 
wishes of the seventy thousand people the district 
contains. We prefer the latter form of representation, 
because we desire the will of the people, and not the 
will af the states, to predominate in the convention. 
We put it to any fair aud candid mind, can anything 
be fairer than these alternatives? They rise up direct- 
ly from the face of the constitution—famuliar to the 
people in their daily practices under the constitution 
of the United States; familiar to them in all their 
practices in the several states. No state legislature 
—no state convention was ever organized but on the 
principle of district representation. Why should it 


Each State may choose electors, as it pleases.— 
Formerly, some were chosen by districts, some by 
general ticket, and some by the Legislature. Each 
had and now has, a-constitutional right to adopt the 
mode most conducive to herown advantage. South 
Carolina, as late as 1828, not only chose them by her 
Legislature, thus concentrating her votes, but held 
back her choice until she knew the result in other 
States, that she might make the most of her power. 
It wasa “State Right;“ all the rest had the same 
right; and nobody complained. All have since 
adopted the general ticket system, availing them- 
selves of their constitutional right, and South Carolina 
now asks them to restore to her the advantage she so 
long enjoyed through concentration and delay, by 
giving up their relative strength io the nomination 
which she admits would be giving it up in the election! 


MANNER OF VOTING. 

But, say the advocates of her plan, the electors by 
the constitution vole per capita, and so should the de- 
legates in convention. This is plausible but delu- 
sive. Carry the analogy through, and we are con- 
tent.” The electors are chosen by general ticket, 
and vote per capita: elect delegates to the convention 
by general ticket or some equivalent mode, and we 
are content that they shall vote per capita. ‘Then 
would the delegate vote be concentrated precisely as 
the electoral vote now is. But you insist, that we shall 
follow the analogy at one end, and abandon it at the 
other. You insist that we shall change the inode of 
election, and adhere to the mode of voting. We 
insist, that you shall change neither or change 
both. We care not for forms; we look only to 
resulls. Elect delegates by general ticket, as the 
electors are elected, or by State conventions, 
which will make them equally a representation of 
the State majority, and we are “‘oontent,” that they 
shall vote per capita. Or, if you elect by districts, 
departing from the practical constitutional mode of 
electing electors, we insist that you shall make a like 
departure at the other end of the process, by allow- 
inga majority of the delegates from each State to 
dispose of its entire vote. Now choose ye.” Al- 
though a district representation may throw the power 
of the state into the hands of) a miaority, a danger 
not involved in a State representation, yet, we are 
“content,” for the sake of harmony, to incur that 


danger, if, while changing the mode of representa- 


tion, you will make a corresponding change in the 
mode of voting. But we are ‘more than content” 
to take the constitution for our guide, and, so far as re- 
sults are concerned, change nothing. Upon this ba- 
sis, as just and as firm as the principles of the con- 
stitution, which, if not in every respect all that the 
enthusiastic democrat would desire, is the best that 
he can reasonably hope, our party may rest in har- 
mony and safety. Hence, as from an impregnable 
fortress, we may carry on the war with our political 
adversaries without fear of disaster or defeat, and 
successively plant our standard in every department 
of the government. But, if we tamper with the 
rinciples and compromises of the constitution, re- 
using to unite in proper measures to secure the as- 
cendancy of our party without concessions of power 
to States or individuals which are unknown to that 
instrument or in the practice under it, we batter 
down our own walls, and expose a divided garrison 
tothe fury of an united, persevering and relentless 
enemy. hat have we to expect in such an event, 
but sudden and lasting darkness over our present 
bright and glorious prospects—e darkness that will be 
elt! 
á We have our preference among the democratic 
candidates for the presidency—a preference decided 
and strong. But, if we understand our own motives. 
that preference has nothing to do with the views we 
entertain on this subject. The success of the demo- 
cratic party, and the triumph of its principles, we 
consider a thousand times more important than the 
election of our man. That man, any man, even our- 
selves, we are willing to sacrifice politically, to secure 
the lasting asrendancy of those principles. But it is 
the duty of the democracy solemnly to consider, whe- 
ther a practical disturbance and re-adjustment of the 
the compromises of ihe constitution through other 
means than a regular amendment, giving to soine 
states, at the expense of others, a degree of power 
they do not now possess, is an appropriate or can be 
a successful expedient in striving to obtain that result. 
It is impossible in the nature of man, that the people 
of any state can be content themselves practically 
stript of any portion of the constitutional power which 
rightfully belongs to them; and if, by giving effective 
power to stale minorities jn the nomination, when 
they have none whatever in the election, one man be 
nominated, when another is the obvious choice of the 
state majorities which are to control the result, it is 
to be apprehended that the decision of the conven- 
tion will be disregarded. Indeed, we cannot but look 
upon a proposition which necssarily tends to such a 
result, os in effect, though certainly not in design, a 
blow at the 5 of nominating candidates for 
president and vice president by national conventions, 
the adoption of which must sooner or later, break it 
up altogether. To render their decisions authorita- 
tive or even worthy of respect, they must, in their 
nominations strictly conform to the principles of the 
election, conceding to each state the same relative 
power, without addition or diminution. 

What sacrifices the democratic party in the several 
states shall make for the sake of harmony, we will 
not undertake to say. Our sole object is, by candid 
argument, without denunciation, to convince South 
Carolina that she is hae in asking of other states a 
surrender of any portion of theirconstitutional power, 
not doubting that, on due consideration, she will re- 
cede from the demand. We have too much confi- 
dence in her justice and devotion to the constitution 
and state rights, to consider what will be the duty of 
the democracy of other states, if she should persist in 
it as the only condition upon which she will meet 
them in convention. ‘Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof;” and that day, we devoutly hope and confi- 
dently trust, will never arrive. 


MR. VAN BUREN. 

In avowing our preference for Mr. Van Buren as 
the democratic candidate for tbe presidency, we 
shall not present him in comparison or in contrast 
with any of hisdemocratic competitors. To dispar- 
age him or them, is the necessary effect of such a 
proceeding, and that cannot be done without pro- 
ducing retaliation, ill-blood and alienation. Jf we 
compare Mr. Van Bnren's virtues with theirs, to 

rove his superiority, or if we undertake to contrast 
his merits with their deficienctes, what can be ex- 
pected, but that their friends should imitate our ex- 
ample? With whatever good feeling and honest in- 
tention such a proceeding may begin, it will, in the 
end, be productive of mischiel, as certainly as error 
exists in the human mind and passion dwells in the 
human breast. The first step is retaliated by going 
a little further; one offence becomes an excuse for 
another more aggravated; blind prejudice assumes 
to lead in a path which none but clear and unbiassed 
perception can safely tread; passion enters and 
thrusts reason aside, discussion degenerates into re- 
crymination; dislike becomes hatred; deadly hostility 
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and relentless opposition divide those whom every 
principle and the most sacred duty require to act in 
concert. Let us avoid the first step in this progress, 
and we shall be in no danger from the last. 

Independent of other considerations, is it wise to 
indicate to the enemy, in a war among ourselves, 
our assailable points, and furnish his magazine with 
weapons? If democrats exhaust their industry and 
talent in hunting up and recording all that can be ad- 
duced to prove their candidates weak or undeserving, 
do they not perceive that as soon as the convention 
has selected our man, the whigs will take up the 
weapons thus furnished and sharpened to their hands, 
and use them with deadly effect in the great and fiual 
battle? And whatcan we say in reply to our own 
arguments and assertions? Let us not fabricate and 
sharpen swords to cut our own throats, or furnish 
nails to spike our own artillery. 

Be the conduct of others what it may, however 
ungenerous, unjust, or outrageous towards the man 
whom we prefer, we shall entirely refrain from a 
course so dangerous and so suicidal. Others may 
murder with malice prepense, or kill in maddening 
excitement—but our hands shall never be red with 
the blood of civil war. Unstained will we lift them, 
if it must be so, over the grave of democracy, slain 
by its own children, as we raise therm now to adjure 
our friends of every class and clan, to desist from 
the course of discussion already begun, and reserve 
their strength and their ammunition for the com- 
mon Ae Be assured, we are not to have and 
uncontested field. A compact host, well appointed, 
well disciplined, well armed, and well paid, is al- 
ready wheeling its formidable squadrons into the 
field, upon which more than kingdoms are to be 
fought for, and shall we meet them with an array as 
compact and as formidable as their own, or in sepa- 
rate clans, scowling at each other with halting 
chiefs and broken weapons? 

We are in no danger from the selection of our 
candidate, if it be dispassionately made. Whomso- 
ever our convention shall deliberately nominate, we 
can triumphantly elect. Butif the nomination be 
made in a storm, desolation will follow. What 
avails the all-nourishing rain, if it come with the 
hail and the whirlwind, which destroy the growing 
crop? We call on every true democrat, who re- 
gards measures more than men, to interpose for the 
purpose of arresting the hot bloods who are already 
aiming at each other their fratricidal spears. Leave 
it to the whigs to prove that our leaders are incon- 
sistent or unpa puan; not to be relied on, or not avail- 
able. If, when the convention has spoken, the prin- 
ciples of the nominee shall be worse than whigism, 
let those who think so, go openly and manfully for 
Mr. Clay. But let them not stab democracy though 
the bosoms of its chiefs, and then liypocritically say, 
its death was not my fault. . 

In the spirit we recommend to others, we proceed 
to give the reasons why, in our opinion, Mr. Van 
Buren ought to be nominated as the democratic can- 
didate for the presidency. 


HIS PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

In fidelity to moral obligations, Mr. Van Buren 
has no superior. In the uniform integrity of a life 
somowhat extended, he affords security mure reliable 
than bonds or oaths, for a faithful administration of 
the government. He has not one set of morals for 
private life, and another for public life. He regards 
his official. acts as transactions between man and 
man, to be subjected to the same moral tests, and 
governed by the same principles. 

Too little are good morals regarded in our selec- 
tions for public stations. A gambier in private life, 
will be a gambler in public life. The man who 
does not hesitate to cheat his neighbor, whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, will seek opportunities to 
cheat the public. He who disturbs social relations 
and breaks up families to gratify his appetites and 
lusts, is nota safe guardian of the Jaws and institu- 
tions which form their basis. And he who, in eat- 
ing or drinking, makes himself a beast, js not fit to 
be trusted with the affairs of men. 

Not only in Mr. Van Buren, but in the ather de- 
mocriitic candidates, have the democracy just cause 
for congratulation on this sgore. Not in comparing 
them with each other, but in contrasting them with 
the roen whom whigism delights to honor, may we 
find, not only sources of just pride, but elements of 
power. 7 

HIS PUBLIC CHARACTER. 

From his youth up, in peace and in war, in pri- 
vate life and in public life, has Mr. Van Buren been 
distinguished for devotion to the true interests of his 
country. Aiwaysa democrat, he bas looked upon 
party merely as means to advance the happiness of 
man and his country’s prosperity, freedom and, glo- 
ry. To say that he has never been mistaken, or has 
never changed hiş opinions, is to say what probably 
cannot be said with truth, in relation to any honest 
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man who has attained tue age of fifty years. If Mr. 
Van Buren has charged less than some others, it is 
because his original opinions were generally more 
correct; but he belongs to the party of progress, and 
that is the party of change. Like Jefferson and Jack- 
son, he is a bilter democrat the longer he lives. And 
here again we find matter for congratulation in the 
contrast which, in common with his democratic com- 
petitors, he affords with the leaders of Whigism. 
They are either of the old federal school who “learn 
nothing and forget nothing,” or are men who in 
youth. with hearts uncorrupted and zeal never yet 
chilled, started with the party of progress in the ca- 
reer of human improvement, but afterwards dis. 
gusted with others’ vices, or seduced by their own, 
turned back and joined hose who would base goe 
vernment on man's def nstead of his virtues. 


HIS POPULARITY. 

A few politicians are endeavoring to inculcate the 
belief, that Mr. Van Buren is unpopular. They 
even attribute to him all the disasters of the party 
in 1840. ' 

The alleged cause is inadequate to the imputed ef- 
fect, and is unworthy of the d-mocratic party. What! 
would they beat all their best men for state as well as 
national offices, give up all the posts they held, and 
give up all hopes of appointment or preferment, 
merely because they did not liké Mr. Van Buren? 
The idea is preposterous. 

There was another cause, and and adequate one. 
The country had for years labored under heavy ca- 
lamities, the sources of which, being hidden in bank 
mysteries, were not well understood, A powerful 
combination was formed, of politicians banks, and 
bankrupts, for the purpose of making the people be- 
lieve that all these mischieſs had their origin in a 
weak and corrupt administration. The object was 
pursued with a skill and a perseverance unsurpassed; 
auxiliary to the chief means, all sorts of tales were 
fabricated and bughears gotten up. The gold spoons, 
the standing army, the negro testimony, the English 
carriage, and Irish driver. oorrupt expenditures, 
forty million debt, treasury bank, disurder of the cur- 
rency, census enumeration for purposes of taxation, 
and all “the hobgoblins and chimeras dire“ which 
imagination could conjure up, plaved their part in the 
drama. A whig organization in congress, ramified 
into every county and town, by means of funds raise 
ed among themselves and throughout the Union, if 
not in per from foreign bondholders, and by the 
abuse of their official franks, inundated every nook 
and corner of the country, with rivers and oceans of 
artful misrepresentation, bold ſalsehold. and eloquent 
denunciation. Vast assemblages, maddened by li- 
quor, and infuriated by songs, by ravings called 
speeches, and by senseleas yellings, sent forth their 
well drilled thousands, each as if with a torch from 
Hell, to kindle a fire to the furies upon the altar of 
every log cabin and light up a flame upon every 
stump. And the orgies of the canvass were con- 
summated, by perjuries and frauds at which the 
mind still shudders. 

This was not all. The whig orators and writers 
made no scruple to promise any thing and every 
thing which could conduce to success. To thou- 
sands of active partizans, they promised office; to 
multitudes of editors valuable patronage; to banks a 
restoration of all their privileges; to bankrupts the 
cancelment of their debts; to the rich, more riches; to 
the poor, every comfort, and to the country, univer- 
sal prosperity and peace. Ai the very day-break of 
whig success, all our evils were to vanish like the 
shadows, and its rising sun was at once to dry u 
every tear, like the tiny dew drop, while glory, 
prosperity, and happiness were to increase as it ad- 
vanced to the meridian. 

Is it necessary, with all this fresh in our recollec- 
tion, to look for the cause of our defeat in the imput- 
ed unpopularity of Mr. Van Buren? 

Well, the whig morning came. It was ushered in 
by storms and conflagrations, signs and portents. 
Now graves yawned, ald black palls came moving 
to their sides. The promised sun of prosperity ruse 
not. Glaring meteors and comets, with their bloody 
trains, made darkness viswie. No rainbow of hope 
spanned the gloomy concave—not even a ray of 
northern light streamed up from the whig horizon to 
re-assure the wavering faith of the log cabin con- 
verts. The promisersof the preceding compaign 
met in congress, but to falsify all their promises, ex- 
cept to a few office-seekers and bankrupts—and, as 
if to fill the bosoms of the people with disgust as 
well as disappointment, they fell to quarrelling 
among themselves. The country sunk deeper in 
distress, private obligations were cancelled, state 
debts repudiated, and the general government so dis- 
graced and discredited, that it could not get money 
to carry on its ordinary operations. 

Taught by experience, that most accurate, though 
not most amiable of teachers, the people have learnt 
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wisdom, and in three-ſourths of the states hurled the 


whigs from power. In the next house of represen- 
tatives, their strength will scarcely be as one to two. 


What had Mr. Van Buren’s popularity or unpopu- 
larity to do with the fall or rise of the democratic 
party? Here are the causes which effected its fall, 
and those which produced its rise. They are inde- 
pendent of him, and both in the action and re-action, 
adequate to the effect. He was their victim, with- 
out the power of successful resistance, and the re- 
sult is no more to be attributed to his unpopularity, 
than to that of any other democrat who fought and 
fell on the same ocoasion. 


Except the factof Mr. Van Buren's defeat, all 
the evidence is, that he was more popular with the 
democratic party in 1840, when defeated, than in 
1836, when elected. In 1840, he obtained 1,129,057 
popular votes, and in 1836, but 763,149. A consi- 

erable section of the southern democrats, who did 
not support him in 1836, voted for him in 1840. He 
gained votes—he acquired new friends. What, 
then, is the evidence that he had become unpopular? 
Simply the fact, that his adversary had the most 
votes. How did he get them? Palpably by means 
having nothing to do with Mr. Van Buren's popular- 
ity. 

But he is a heaten candidate, and it is bad policy 
to run him again! So was Jefferson a beaten candi- 
date—yet the democracy ran him again. So was 
Jackson a beaten candidate—but he was not for that 
reason discarded by the democracy. So was Harri- 
son a beaten candidate—and Clay is a thrice beaten 
candidate twice by his enemies, and once by his 
friends. 

To be beaten by unfair means, increases the 
strength of a candidate, instead of diminishing. it. 
This was one of the principal sources of arguments 
and elements of strength in General Jackson’s suc- 
cessful contest with Mr. Adams. There is always 
a predisposition in the minds and hearts of the peo- 

le to a to the support of him who has heen put 

own by foul play. Hasa grosser oase ever hap- 
pened, than that of Mr. Van Buren? Was ever play 
more foul, than the whig play of 1840? Undoubted- 
ly, the manner in whioh Mr. Van Buren was beaten, 
gives hima decided advantage over all his competi- 
tors. It induces generaus hearts to rally around 
him, with anenthusiasm which no other candidate 
can inspire, while clear heads perceive, in his res- 
toration to power, the most ready and effectual 
means of restoring, beyond doubt or cavil, the prin- 
ciples of administration, which he fell in defending. 


To assume that all those who voted against Mr. 
Van Buren in 1840, will vote against him in 1844, is 
to deny to the people, not only every generous im- 

ulse, but all common honesty. Devils, and men 
ike them, hate those most whom they have most 
wronged; but such is not the character of the Ame- 
rican people. Honest in their impulses and just in 
their designs, they are as prompt to repair an unin- 
tentional injury, as to vindicate a violated right. We 
doubt not, that thousands and tens of thousands, who 
followed the ignis fatuus of whigism in 1340, are 
now waiting with solicitude to redress, in 1844, the 
wrong they did both to Mr. Van Buren and democra- 
cy. Atis human nature and Heaven's justice, that 
honest men pul down by ſalsehood and injustice, 
shall be reiostated by truth’s irresistible re-action: 

“Trath, crushed to earth, will rise again; 

The eternul days of God are hers.” 

Like the fabled Antæus, the just man gains 
strength by his fall, and rises more powerful than 
ever. 

But, it is said, this natural and peculiar desire to 
reinstate Mr. Van Buren, is an unworthy spirit of re- 
venge which ought not to be indulged. Is this true? 
Revenge is an eager desire to inflict injury for some 
real or imaginary wrong, or disappointment. What 
of this is there in the eager desire a generous bosom 
has to redress a wrong inflicted perhaps by itself? Is 
it revengeful in a democrat, whether he voted for 
Mr. Van Buren in 1840 or not, to wish, by his resto- 
ration to office, to wipe oul every unjust imputation 
cast upon him in that contest? li it be, then justice 
is revenge and the God of justice isa God of revenge. 
If it bo, it is wrong to repair injury, and wicked to 
be just! No, no: ‘his feeling is one of the purest 
and holiest impulses of our nature. It is implanted 
in the human bosom by heaven itself, as one of the 

most effective instruments to redress this world’s 
wrongs, and vindicate its own violated laws. 


But it is not alone asa matter of individual re- 
dress, that we look upon Mr. Van Buren's restoration 
as just and important. We consider it the most eſ- 
fective way to vindicate and reinstate the 
which were struck down with the man. If we aban- 
don the man, though we adhere to the principles, the 
whigs will feel but half vanquished, and we shall feel 
but half victorious. The partial success of their foul 


effectually, we must avoid all discussions involving 
rinciples ; 
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means will be an indueement to try them again, 
the same fact will diminish the 
with which democrats will resist them. If we would 
place the stamp of indelible reprobation and eternal 
infamy on the falsehoods, frauds, and perjuries, of 
1840, we must reverse their effects and not leave a 
trace or a germ to encourage such outrages hereaf- 
ter. How can we do this, but by raising up the man 
as well as the principles, whom those outrages struck 
down? The man becomes measurably identified with 
the principles, and we cannot completely heal the 
wounds of the one without redressing the wrongs of 
the other. | 
Such, we are sure, is the opinion and feeling of a 
large portion of the democratic party, and we believe 
of a vast majority. They look upon Mr. Van Buren, 
not as the cause of their defeat, but as the peculiar 
victim ofa common wrong. His unsullied character, 
his just, manly and independent conduct while in of- 
fice, his noble bearing in defeat, and the cheerful re- 
signation with which he laid down the insignia of 
power, have, in conjunction with the libels and slan- 
ders by which he was overwhelmed and pnt down, 
endeared him to the hearts of a democratic people, 
and created an enthusiasm in his favor which no other 
man can command. It must be so, or a sense of jus- 
tice has lost its power, and all that is admirable in 
the conduct of man, has ceased to command admira- 
tion. We believe it to be so, because we feel it in 
our own bosoms, which but sympathise with the bo- 
soms of thousands and tens of thousands around us. 
We believe it, because we hear, or think we hear, 
the popular voice like distant thunder, coming up to 
drown the chirpings of the noisy political insects. — 
Others may be pressed with more zeal and no less 


sincerity, but it is our undoubting conviction, that | 


none has a hold on the hearts of the great mass of our 
porty half so strong, so abiding, and so effective.— 

e see no equivalent which the party can obtain by 
selecting another candidate and leaving Mr. Van Bu- 
ren with the stigma of defeat on his character.— 
Does he deserve this abandonment at the hands of the 
democratic party? Does he deserve to stand in his- 
tory with the federal leaders, the elder and younger 
Adams, who were put down, not for their fidelity, 
but for their hostility to democratie principles? Shall 
Mr. Van Buren’s principles, which are the principles 
of the democracy, stand forever condemned in his 
person, as federal principles do in their persons? And 
what true man will boldly and faithfully marshal our 
squadrons hereafter, if without the slightest imputa- 
tion of infidelity or incapacity, we leave our wounded 
chief to perish on the field, and taunting his misfor- 
tunes, run after new leaders? 

What would be our gratification and delight to see 
all our democratic great men voluntarily relinquish 
all present aspirations to the presidency, that with 
one acclaim, the party might do justice to the man, 
and the principles of 1840! It would be a spectacle 
worthy of the world’s admiration, and would do more 
to recommend, advance and establish democratic prin- 
ciples, than they could do in a lifetime of struggling 
for power. The personal sacrifice. would be but post- 
poning the chance, uncertain at best, and perhaps 
hopeless, of a nomination by the convention, to be 
renewed four years hence with less competition, and 
under better auspices. Such disinterestedness would 
of itself, create an enthusiasm, which would be irre- 
sistible, and those who displayed it, would secure to 
themselves an admiration and attachment which no 
ordinary public services could command. Here is a 
way by which four individuals could make the triumph 
of democracy doubly and trebly secure, most effectu- 
ally re-establish democratic principles, and give them 
promise of lasting dominion. Will not some of them 
set the example? 


MR. VAN BUREN’S FRIENDS. 
in conclusion, we beg leave to make a few sug- 
gestions to Mr. Van Buren’s particular friends. 

You believe, as we do, thata large majority of the 
democracy preter Mr. Van Buren as their first choice, 
and that witha few exceptions, he is the second 
choice of the minority. It may be looked upon as 
certain, that if things be left to their natural course, 
without excitement or irritation, the friends of all 
the other democratic candidates, will, as their pros- 
pects become faint or hopeless, come over to his sup- 
port. A wise selfishness. as well as sound principle, 
will counsel this course; for while the election of Mr. 
Van Buren will postpone. the other aspirants but four 
years, the electionof one of them will, probably, post- 
pone all the rest eight years. It is, therefore, your 
true policy, as it is. the duty of all true democrats, to 
allay excitement and avoid irritation. Todo this 


the merits or deficiencies of the other candidates, in 
comparison or contrast with Mr. V. Buren. Whatever 
gross injustice is done to him we should content our- 


‘selves with warding it off by gentle means, without 


recrimination or retaliation. If the object of those 
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and | who disparage him be honest, they will. if left unex- 
zeal and confidence | cited, come over to his support: if it be to produce 


irreparable alicnation, and the coalition of minor in- 
terests, we shall but play into their hands, by retaliat- 
ing their attacks. The organs of the administration 
generally, and some of the indiscreet friends of Mr. 
Calhoun, are now engaged in attempts to disparage 
Mr. Van Buren's popularity and the fairness of his 
friends. Let nota lisp, in disparagement of Mr. Cal- 
houn, escape us; and in our opinion, our animadver- 
sions upon Mr. Tyler should only be such as duty to 
our country demands at our hands. Left to themsel- 
ves, without the resentments which retaliation crea- 
tes, the friends of the former, and whatever of demo- 
cracy adheres to the latter, will come over to our 
aid. By marked forbearance, unimpassioned reason- 
ing. and an attitude purely defensive, we shall render 
coalitions impossible; or, if formed, strip them of the 
power to do mischief. This course we believe to be 
one of duty with the entire democratic party, a de- 


parture from which, by the friends of one candidate 


cannot justify or excuse a departure by others; and 
in politics, as in every thing else, we hold that ‘‘hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Louisville, ( Ky.) August 5. 1843. 

Messrs Gares & Seaton: The Mississippi Valley 
is known by such very crude and indefinite names as 
the West, the Western country, the Lake country, 
the Southwest, the Far West; by some it is called the 
Land of Pigs, and, since the elections of 1840, it is 
sometimes styled the Coon-skin regions. Its houn- 
daries on the west are the Rocky Mountains, Mexi- 
co, and Texas; on the sonth the Gulf of Mexico; on 
the east the Alleghany Mountains; and on the north 
the Lakes and British Possessions. It contains near- 
ly as many square miles as continental Europe; and 
if populuted as densely as England, would sustain a 
population of five hundred millions of human beings— 
more than half the present population of the earth. 
Stretching from the 29th to the 49th degree of latitude, 
it possesses great variety of climate. In richness of 
soil and extent of tillable land, it is not surpassed by 
any country of the same extent. Its surface is al- 
most unbroken by a mountain or a hill of sufficient 
size to impede cultivation. Geographically viewed 
itis pre-eminently a commercial country, and is parti- 
cularly eligible for foreign commerce. To see, rca- 
der, for yourself what the Mississippi Valley is, sup- 
pose you go on board of one those steamboats lying 
at the wharf in New Orleans and about to start for 
the Upper Mississippi river. Leaving the orange 
groves and sugar plantations of the South, in about 
ten days the boat will Jand you atthe Falls of Saint 
Anthony, twenty five hundred miles up the Mississippi 
river: lf you think yon are not far enough north, you 
can walk round the Falls, and, taking another boat, 
ascend eight hundred or a thousand miles further. On 
your way up you will have passed through many cli- 
mates, and seen the productions of each under cufti- 
valion, and over a vast mining region, abounding in 
coal, lead, iron, and copper ore, all found in veins of 
wonderful richness. As you return should you wish 
to take a peep at the West, you will take a boat at 
St. Louis bound up the Missouri river. After a cou- 
ple of weeks or so of good hard running, she will land 
you at the Great Falls, in the country of the Black- 
foot Indians, about thirf nine hundred miles above St. 
Louis and five thousand from New Orleans. Return- 
ing, you would of course wish to see some of the tri- 
butaries of the Missouri: for this purpose you would 
make a little excursion of eleven hundred miles up the 
Yellow Stone, of sixteen hundred up the Platte, and of 
twelve hundred up the Konzas, and so back to St. 
Louis, on the Mississippi river, twelve hundred miles 
from New Orleans. 'l'here you would take a boat 
for the beautiful Ohio, and run up that stream to 
Pittsburg, one thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Ohio and two thousand from New Onleans. You 
would see the flourishing towns of J.ouisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Pittsburg; the most luxuriant crops of all 
grains and grasses; fine and numerous flocks and herds 
of every kind: you would smile to see the primitive 
contrivances wafted on the bosom of the Ohio, bear- 
ing the products of the Ohio valley to its distant mar- 
ket in New Orleans; and, more than all, you would 
rejoice to see the healthy, happy, smiling faces of 


An article from the pen of perhaps the best Geogra- 
phist we have in this country, William Darby, esq, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer of the 5ih inst. shows 
this. estimate to ba very erroneous. Mr D. mukes the 


entire area of the United States, a little over.two million 


square mjles—that of Europe is over threa-million square 
miles. His calculation makes the central valley section 


of the United States 1,294,466 square miles which is less 
than half the area of Eurnpe. 
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the people. Before you again embarked on the Mis- MISSISSIPPI VALLEY The reader will form his own opinion of th 
ne peo : > m his e cor- 
as ppi, ear 9 85 run three hundred miles rectness of the estimates in this table; it is believed 
cea ce are an a or seven hundred up the popula- Per cent. Mem- they are not beyoud probability. Be that, however. 
i e river, to see what were the first cotton 8 hi SOO us it may, one thing is certain—the “seat of empire" 
regions of the valley, and now highly cultivated and tales. 7 1 i ai 830 bers of has passed to the Mississippi valley, and the sceptre 
1 at more on the Mississippi, on your 1840. . on 9 is grasped by the hand of its people, there to remain 
way downward, you would be prompted to shoot i uh fs . | until the destinies of this Union shall be fulfilled.— 
With diffidence but without fear, they assume, and 


Sifteen la or 5 miles up the Arkansas Alsbamä 590.756 12 
river, just to see w i ’ 1 cats 
from’) ou wuld no doubt eras anura ome | Westen Virginia 492855) =- the er won preening wm 
dred miles up the Yazoo, and two hundred or so up Mississippi 375.651 8 oak r breth ate rine. 7 th 1 5 f „ 
the Big Black, both in the state of Mississippi, to see Louisiana 352,411 7 ranks {o be 18580 b tho abolitionists of Old of 
the countries that send out those slupendous steam-boat Arkansas 97,574 ] 4 New Engl a 100 ee to their brethren of N. 8 
loads of cotton that you meet · on your way up; and just Missouri 383,702 6 173 England the will A mit b the nullifi of 
before yon reached New Orleans you would be sorelv Kentucky 779,828 18 13 South C hi 8 ih bet, actioni 15 f Virgit ia; 
tempted to pop a thousand or fifteen hundred miles up Tennessee 829,210 20 2l and in e similar is that recently ised hy 10 
„ 5 5 3 seats cotton plantations of Slave states 3,841,987 10 55 convention of Massachusetts, in reference to north - 
’ § ish to your excursion. ern interests,” they say, We solemnly demand that 
in no case shall the interests of the Mississippi val- 


When you got back to New Orleans, you would Ohi 
have a tolerably accurate idea of what the Missisippi W ad P 
valley is; and by putting the distances together you I real Son; 
will find you have travelled very comfortably by Western N. York 


ley be sacrificed.” When our Atlantic friends had 
the power they did nothing to promote the advance 
of the wey or protect its interests; nor is it-proba- 

do so now. It must therefore, rely on 


steamboat sixteen thousand miles, and, in going and re- | py eS"! ble they wi 
turning, double that distance. Should curiosity lead oe 1 05 . . na se 1 a on Lee 


you to investigate, you will find that in Mississippi 
river and its tributaries, the Mississippi valley posses- 
ses a steamboat navigation of from TWENTY-FIVE TO 


30,945 
43,112 


Wisconsin terr’y 


lowa territory ask from congress as a boon that which it has the 


power to appropriate as a right. It will spurn those 
itiſul appropriations for the improvement of the 
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phical glance at the valley. Me bea pact ge At. 185 1 5 6 101 ississippi river and its tribataries, and demand an 
5355 ha 8 rela sig 1 a aye states: 3,081,901 10 bea 8 amount commensurate with the expenditures ſor the 
not suppose that truth is violated bocis our 1925 ri __Missi?pi valley 8,434,756 8 80) 111 “mir . 1 

will make the appropriations ſor itself. There is as 


large; we ha ve, however, plenty of such little streams 
as the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, the San- 
tee, the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, the Hum- 
ber; but we do not dignify them with the name of 
rivers: we call them creeks or bayous. With us it 
takes a river to make a river. 

In 1790 no state had been erected in this valley. — 
Not including the population of the western sections 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, its popu- 
lation was then only 108,868; not equal to that of 
Bedfordshire in England. In 1800 it contained two 
states—population 385,647; nearly equal to that of 
Cheshire in England. In 1810 it contained three 
states, population 1,099,160; nearly equal to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In 1820 1t contained ix states 
poraa on 2,217,464; nearly equal to that of Scot- 
and. In 1830 it contained nine states, population 
3,672,479; more than that of Scotland 1 ales.— 
In 1840 it contained eleven states, population includ- 
ing that of the western sections of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, 8,434,749; being more than 
that of Scotland, Wales, both the Canadas, all the 
British West India Islands, Australia, and the West 


siding of Yorkshire. 
The following view of the popuation in 1840 dis- 


It is known that the increase of ulation in the 5 
United States is exceedingly rapid: but i is not gene- | yet an unawakened ‘feeling in the bosom of the val- 
rally known in what part of them the increase is made. | 18y, in reference to this and kindred subjects, that no 
In 1800 the population of the Atlantic states was Wise statesman will arouse; and if aroused he will 
4,920,274; in 1840, 8,627,990; being an increase in| be a fool-hardy one, indeed, that thwarts it. T appeal 
forty years of 75 per cent. In 1801 the population | to the hosom of every intelligent citizen of the Mis- 
of England was 8,331,434; in 1841, 14,995,518: being sissippi valley at all conversant with the feelings and 
an increase in forty years of 80 per cent. The Atlan. character of its people to bear me out in the truth of 
tic strip, therefore, has not increased as fast as England. this suggestion. Have the people of the valley tho 
{tis hoped our Atlantic friends will ascertain the Proper qualifications to perform, with honor to them- 
cause of this disgraceful fact, and remove it. To] elves and benefit to the rest obe Union, the im- 
them it was given to make the “great experiment of | portant trust that devolves upon them? Are they 
the capacity of man fpr self-government.” How | themselves all educated? Are all the children of the 
have they performed the trust? Within their own| Valley going to school? The following table shows 
limits, during the last forty years, their advance has the white population in each state in 1840: the num- 
not been equal to that of England, as they themselves ber of persons in each over twenty years of age that 
are fond of ealling it, “an old and worn-out country cannot read or write, and the proportion of these to 
of Europe.” What an agonizing spectacle is this for | the whole population of each state: 
the “friends of freedom throughout the world!” Let! TasLe No. II—Showing the white population in the 
them humble themselves in the dust, when they re- A ississin; i valley; the E ee 20 years 
fleet on “what a fist they have made of it,” and trem- of age 155 Fi read or write 333 tie pro tian of 
ble when they look back and see how nearly the “ark hee to the population of each state me 
of human rights” came to be dashed to pieces in their 255 
hands. What with their great expounders, their Persons 
Abolitionists, their Abstractionists, and Nullifiers, we White [over 20. 

Number of persons 


tinguishes that of the Mississippi valley from that of | aszure the “friends of liberty through 

l ` : out the world” ye 
the Atlantic strip, shows ee ean to the iene that our Atlantie brethren Aa not 8 well know States. 11 oan 8 in every 100 unable 
mile, the canes 1 rom 1830 1 W whether they move with their heads first or their 1840. lable toj to read or write. 
the number of members of congress to which each is tails foremost. Itis but yesterday when the valley read oi 


write. 


335,185) 22.592 Over 6 in every 100 
179,074, 8, 3600 Nearly 5 «u 
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was a wilderness; to-day it contains more than half 
the population of the Union; and to-morrow will 
hardly have passed before the Atlantic strip will be | Alabama 

no more thought of asa part of the United States| Mississippi 
than the planter thinks of the fenco corners around | Louisiana 

his field of cotton. From 1830 to 1840 the valley in- | Tennessee 
creased 80 percent. Forming the opinion from all the | Kentucky 


entitled: . 
Tanie No. I— Showing the population in 1840 of the 


Atlantic strip and of the Mississippi valley; the popu- 
lation to the square mile; the rate of increase from 1830 
to 1840; and the number of members af congress to 
which each is entilled. 


ATLANTIC STRIP. ` 
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Reader, allow me to introduce a brother citizen 
of the Mississippi Valley entitled to vate, and enjoy- 
ing all the political privileges you enjoy. Question 
him, he will inform you that, in early life, he was 
the child of hardship and misfortune, and that he can 
neither read nor write. Mark the agony of his coun- 
tenance as he makes this confession, for he feels the 
want of education; he lives in a community where 
all are educated; without the gate he may not enter 
he sees others walk the intellectual garden, inhaling 
the fragrance of its flowers, revelling in the enjoy. 
ments of its fruits, or drinking from the fountains of 
its refreshing waters: but no fragrance salutes his 
sense, no fruit touches his lips, no waters refresh 
him; desponding and sick at heart he retires to his 
home, there in silence and in sorrow to lament the 
shackles that enthral hisown mind. He is a father, 
and oh! with what fervency he resolves that his child 
shall be educated. Reader, are you a father? What 
sum of money would induce you to let your child 
grow up uneducated and in ignorance, to arrive at 
man’s estate, and when asked to sign his name be 
compelled to say, I make a mark? Look at that hoy, 
the child uf your love and the hope of your declin- 
Ing years, and say what your feelings are in the bare 
contemplation of such a fate for him. The poor feel 
for their offspring as you do for yours. Be you a 
citizen of what state yon may, but especially if of 
the Mississippi Valley, think you of this. We have 
some poor among us. The children of drunken fa- 
thers and abandoned mothers need our care—the 
child of the destitute widow and the orphans are with 
us. Let me, in behalf of these, appeal to you by all 
the endearing ties that bind a father to his child.— 
You know best by what means you can most efficient- 
ly contribute to the cause of general education.— 
Whatever those means are, use them. Never rest 
until you have good schools within your own reach 
and that of all your neighbors. Seek out such chil- 
dren as do not attend these schools, and, so far as it 
1s In your power, see that they do. Let every one 
esteem it a part of his duty in no case to be neglect- 
ed, to know that all the children within the circle of 
his acquaintance are being educated. They are all 
children of the republic, every citizen is their parent, 
and bound by every consideration of duty and of 
patriotism, not merely to furnish the means of edu- 
cation, but to see that they are used. Let us all go 
to work, then, and not cease until we can proclaim 
the triumphant fact, that not an uneducated citizen lives 
in the Mississippi Valley. We need but resolve it, and 
it is done. 


The next number will glance at the labor of the 


valley, and contrast its productions with those of the 
Atlantic Strip. 


hooks of steel hold us together; we live in the gol- 
den meshes of mutual interest—respect for and con- 
fidence in each other; you may burn the constitution 
to day, and, from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, to- 
morrow will find us as much one people as beſore.— 
Let our Atlantic friends, then, keep their nullifi- 
cation, their abstractions, and their abolition va- 
garies to themselves, for here they excite no no- 
tice, save a passing grin of scorn or a smile of con- 
tempt. 


The number of the population was given in 1790 at 
108,868; in 1840. 8,434,756; it was estimated for 
1850 at 15,182.548, and for the year 1900 at 94,000,- 
000. If the “Young Giant” already possess such 
bone and muscle, what may not be expected of him 
in riper years? Even now, without moving his posi- 
tion, whilst his feet are laved by the Gulf of Mexico, 
he combs his head into the lap of her majesty’s pos- 
sessions at the north, and brushes the dust from one 
whisker into the Atlantic strip, and from the other 
into the Pacific Ocean. As to his tail, whether its 
size equals or exceeds that of the late comet, is not 
ascertained. * ai a s 
The agricultural exports of the 
ed at 9100, 000, 000 annually. 
merely of the surplus, 


every day increasing. No adamantine chains nor 


valley are estimat- 
This is the amount 
afler having procured enough 
for their own support, now about ten millions of peo- 
ple. Has any one so reflected as to form an idea of 
what it is to board, clothe, and lodge ten millions of 
people one yeə Can his imagination pile up be- 
fore the eye of mind the size and extent of those 
stacks and cords of food they eat, the bales and pack- 
ages of goods with which they are clothed, the beds 
and bedding on which they sleep? Has he ever re- 
alized in sober truth, and as it exists, the extent of 
the lands, the houses, the agricultural implements, 
-and all the “fixens” 5 to produce the means 
of subsistence for such a multitude? Is he acquaint- 
ed with the "feel and handle” of the “raw material” 


occupied in making them? It is but Jittle more than 
fifty years since the first white settler stood on a 
peak of the Alleghany Mountains and looked west- 
ward on the Mississippi Valley. A dense forest, the 
home of untamed nature and the abode of savage 
life, lay before him. It was not then as now: no 
gorgeous city stood upon its plains, no domesticated 
Aocks or berds ranged upon its hills, no waving field 
of grain was there. As far as the eye could reach, 
that man saw nothing but trees, and heard nothing 
but the growl of the panther, the whoop of the In- 
dian, or other sounds of savage life. That was the 
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NO. II. : 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 12, 1843. 

It was intended in the first number to im- 
press on the reader’s mind some idea of the 
extent and leading geographical features of the 
Mississippi Valley, to give him some adequate 
conception of its navigable waters, and present the 
evidences of the astonishing increase of its popula- 
tion. If he expeet to receive any instruction from 
the perusal of these numbers, to see the force of 
the statistical facts that will be presented, or un- 
derstand the important truths deducible from them, 
he must bestow a litile extra attention on this part 
of the subject. : 


It was said that in extent it nearly equalled conti- 
nental Europe; and if populated as densely as Eng- 
land, would contain à population of five hundred mil- 
lions of human beings, pitas 


Its steamboat navigation was estimated at thirty thou- 
smd miles. Let him take a good map of North Ame- 
rica—for that boat he was on carried him far away 
west of the states and territories, as laid down in 
Mitchell’s large map of ‘the United States—and run- 
ning his eye over it, observe how these rivers run 
from and penetrate every section of the valley; in- 
deed, so large and numerous are they, it would seem 
as if the Alleghany Mountains on the one side and 
the Rocky Mountains on the other had nothing else 
to do but send out steamboat rivers for its use. Let 
him reflect that he can hardly place himself any 
where and be fifty miles distant from one or another 
of these navigable streams. Arising in every region, 
thousands of miles apart, all flowing to the mighty 
Mississippi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico, they 
bind in one indissoluble bond the interests of all the 
people in every section of the valley. These bonds 
no nullifier, no abstractionist, no abolitionist can 
break; nor ia it probable that any cause can ever 
arise that will make the people of the Mississippi 


which the ‘‘fixens” have heen made. The first set- 


fighting the Indians, in hunting the wolves, the bears, 
and the panthers, in cutting down trees, in chopping 
logs, in piling brush, in rolling logs and burning brush- 
heaps, in making rails and fencing, in grubbing and 
burning out stumps, in swimming crecks, in making 
roads and building bridges, in putting up frame 
houses and building brick ones, in erecting mills and 
building boats, &c.—since then, I say, the amount 
of hard work performed is incredible. The value 
they have created, and have to show as the evidence 
of that labor, is without a parallel. If the time 
(fifty years) be kept in mind in which every dollar of 
ithas been wrung from the forest, it presents the 
most astounding spectacle ever, seen by the eye of 
man. The following statement is intended to show 
the quantity and:value of that part only of this pro- 
perty that may be considered to constitute its capital 
or capital stock; it is to be viewed in the same light as 
the buildings and machinery of a manufacturer, that 
which produces those things he has for sale, and by 
the production and sale of which he lives. As the 
statement is made not for vain show or empty boast, 
but to be applied to practical uses, I have taken some 
pains to make it approximate as near the truth as 
may be. Wishing to obtain the reader's confidence 
in it, as far as confidence in estimates of this kind 
can be expected, I will explain the principle on 
which it is made. The quantity of lanas is obtained 
from public documents, and shows the number of 
acres owned by individuals; one-third of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, is assumed to be west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and to form part of the 
northeastern corner of the valley. The population 
at the present time is assumed to be ten millions, and 
a dwelling house is allowed to each ten persons, in 
the proportion of one brick to three ſrame houses.— 
The befas, ‘stables, out-houses, stores, warehouses, 
shops, mills, factories, foundries, &c. are supposed 
Valley other than one people. Thanks to these rivers, | to equal in number the dwelling houses. One dollar 
our people knew each other. The interchange of per acre is assumed to cover the value of farming 
kind feeling and good fellowship between the people | Aa and utensils, wagons, cotton-gins, sugar 
of the most distant states is constant, cordial, and! mills, &c., and also all private carriages and public 
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out of which they have been made, or of the time 


rav material—trees, panthers and Indians—out of 


tlers knew their “feel and handle,” and it was of 
blood. Since that time—in building log cabins, in. 


-perty is known to be, and large 


conveyances. The item for machinery is intended 
to represent the value of mechanics’ tools and all 
machiney of all kinds whatever; that for clothing 
represents also the value of all articles of personal 
ornament or convenience. By some the estimate 
may be considered high, by others low; be that as it 
may, it is respectfully submitted to the reader’s cone 
sideration: 


Tai No. 4—Being an estimate of the value of that 
art only of the property of the Mississippi Val- 
5 which constitutes its capital or capital stock; 
created in fiſta rai Dy its ple out of a dense 
forest, inhabited by Indians, bears, panthers, buffa- 
loes, wolves, alligators, rattlesnakes, and wildcats; 
which Indians they have aubdued, and which, with 
most other wild animals, they have driven across 
the Mississippi River, and about half way from 
thence to the Rocky Mountains. 

Lands owned by indi- 
viduals and improv- 
ed in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisi- 
Siana, 152,389,777 
acres, at $20 per 
acres 

Lands in Indiana, Mi- 
chigan, and Illinois, 
35,627,583 acres, at 
$15 per acre 

Lands in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa. 15,- 
220,559 acres, at 
$10 per acre 

Rocds, bridges, canals, 
court houses, public 
buildings, &c. 

Brick dwelling houses, 
250,000, at $1,000 
each 

Frame dwelling hou’s 
750,000, at $500 
each 

All other houses, 1,- 
000,000, at $300 


each 


63,047, 795,540 


534, 413,745 


155,205,590 


301,570,037 


250,000,000 


375,000,000 


300,000,000 


€4,963,984,919 
Furniture for 250,000 
houses, at 6500 each 
Furniture for 750,000 
houses, at $300 each 


Farming utensils, wa- 
gons, carriages 

Mechanics’ tools and 
all machinery 

Wearing apparel for 
10,000,000 people, 
at $20 each 

Boats and all vossels 
for navigation 

Horses and mules, 2,- 
245,495, at 450 each 

Neat cattle, 6,622,719, 
at $10 each 

Swine, 15,320,342, at 
$5 each 

Sheep, 5,748,173, at 
$3 each 


125,000,000 
225,000,000 


203,537,919 
100,000,000 


200,000,000 
10,130,000 
112,274,750 
66,227,190 
76,601,710 


17,244,519 
———— 1,136,016,088 


86,100, 001, 000 
Here, then, is a property, at no extravagant valu- 
ation, worth six THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. It is no figure of speech 
nor flourish of figures; the people have it to show; 
and any one that will can see it. Here it stands, a 
triumphant evidence of the untiring industry and en- 
terprise of the people of the Mississippi valley.— 
And the time too in which it has been, not acquired, 
but created, fifty years! It is less than some ladies 
say it takes to make an old maid; and less than the 
abstractionist occupies in getting hold of the eely tail 
of one of his own slippery ideas. Such is the as- 
tonishing evidence of the want of laziness in the 
people. 
Real and substantial as the existence of this 
as its value is, if [ 
may be so allowed to convey the idea, it is the build- 
ings and machinery of the . valley. It is 
that with which we produce those things necessary 
for our own subsistence or for export. It is not an 
article of merchandise itself, and is valuable only so 
far as it performs those purposes, The) real estate, 
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almost five thousand millions in value, is not availa- 
ble to the amount of the first red cent for the pay- 
ment of a foreign debt. It cannot be shipped, neith- 
er can it be transported in wagons, it never has and 
never will be so available. Neither can the machi- 
nery be legitimately parted wıth; for if it be, the re- 
ality becomes valueless until the machinery is re- 
placed. It is true, a merchant may sell farms or city 
property, and with the proceeds pay a debt in Bos- 
ton. But where did the purchase money come from? 
It was either brought to the country or received for 
some of its products. It was the money that paid 
the foreign debt, and if it had not been here to buy 
the property the debt would be unpaid. It is true, 
the Boston creditor might take the property for the 
debt, and, so faras the two parties are concerned, 
the debt would be paid; but it would still be as much 
a foreign debt against the Mississippi valley as be- 
fore. If the creditor came out and settled among 
us, then the debt would be extinguished by his actin 
becoming a citizen. Real estate, then, can pay no 
foreign debt itself; it is its products that pay them. 
That this view of the matter is correct, is evinced 
by the extraordinary fact, that, with this vast pro- 
perty, in value six thousand one hundred millions of 
dollars, the Mississippi valley is unable to pay the 
interest on her state debts—about six millions annu- 
ally. And so extremely onerous is this interest be- 
lieved to be, that it creates anxiety in the bosoms of 
some of our ablest statesmen, and thus far, in the 
management of it, seems to baflle their utmost skill. 
If, in good truth, this property be available for the 
payment of a foreign debt, are we not a set of the 
greatest swindlers, scoundrels, and pickpockets God 
ever suffered to live, that we do not forthwith pay 
these debts? Can we complain if foreign creditors 
call us by these hard names? We cannot complain, 
and we are the very characters these names describe 
—speak for yourself, sir, if you please—if this pro- 
perty be so available. But it is not available for the 
payment of a foreign debt; we are not the people 
these names describe; and so far as the people of the 
Mississippi valley have available means they do pay 
their debts. The only value and the entire value of 
this property, then, consists in its capacity to pro- 
duce those things necessary for subsistence, or such 
things as will procure them. If it be asked, why 
take so much pains to inculcate a proposition so plain 
and so universally understood? I ask, in reply, if it 
be so plain and so universally understood, why has 
it been so universally overlooked in practice? 
A note appears at the board of bank directors—is 
this a good name?—he owns such and such farms, 
houses, or city lote—the note is discounted. No ques- 
tion is asked as to what the property yields. A coun- 
try merchant wishes to purchase goods: inquiries are 
made from his neighbors; he owns three among the 
best farms in our county is the reply; not a word said 
or question asked as to its productiveness, PII sell 
him sure, says the merchant, without ever reficctin 
that those farms would not pay for ten cents’ wort 
of any thing, if bought from Massachusetts or any 
other foreign state or country. 


The use and purpose of this vast investment, then, 
to be properly understood, must be viewed as the 
buildings and machinery of a manufacturer, or as 
the shops and tools of a mechanic. Some reflections 
worthy of attention grow out of this view of the 
matter. A manufacturer cannot part with his ma- 
chinery nor a mechanic with his tools without de- 
priving himself of the means of carrying on his bu- 
siness. He never sells these unless he is going to sell 
out and quit business. Ithe be in debt, in almost all 
cases he pays cheerfully as far as the products of his 
factory or his shop enable him to pay; but whenever 
an attempt is made to sell his machinery or his tools, 
or levy on his buildings, he “fends off the full length 
of the law; and if it be not sufficient to protect them 
from the grasp of creditors, he calls for rew laws 
that will. All valuation laws, all stay and relief laws, 
originate in this feeling. It is the attempt on so 
broad a scale to Jevy on and sell the buildings, shops, 
and tools, that in late years has called this feeling 
into action in the enactment of such laws by so ma- 
ny of the states. Every good man deplores the state 
of things that forces the citizens to call for such 
laws; but I think few reflecting men will, as some 
have done, stigmatize as bankrupts and knaves those 
citizens who have supported them. Whole com- 
munities do not suddenly change iheir natures, not in 
a day or a year from being honest men become 
rogues. Have the people of the Mississippi valley 
ever refused to pay their debts when they had the 
means to do it? Never. Do they now deny their debts, 
or say they will never pay them? They do no such 
thing. They have not available means to pay now, 
but they all say they will pay as svon as they have, 
and they are at work trying to make them. Why, 
then, call such a people dishonest? It secures no debt 
to call hard names. It is ungentlemanly in a credi- 


tor, and produces in the mind of an honest debtor no 
feeling but contempt. The people of the Mississippi 
valley are supposed to possess quite as much tact 
and business talent as the people of other countries, 
and they attend as diligently to their business. How 
is it, then, that they are involved or supposed to be 
involved so much? ls there any great cause operat- 
ing against them, above and beyond their control 
Whether there be or be not such a cause, will form 
a subject for some future number. At present one 
may be noticed that is as common to the Atlantic 
strip as to the Mississippi valley. It is,as already 
noticed, the founding of credit on real estate, with- 
out sufficient consideration of its productive value. 
If this be lost sight of, real estate is, of all property, 
of the most uncertain value. It exists in too large 
masses for its value to be tested by money, the only 
true standard. Hence it is—the productive value 
being lost sight of—every man values his own pro- 
perty to suit himself, and no two persons will value 
the same property alike. Many kinds of property 
not yielding one cent are valued very high, and loans 
obtained on them. Such valuation, and all valuation 
other than the test of its productiveness or actual 
sale for cash, is, to say the least, arbitrary and un- 
certain. Yet credit—yes, the whole credit system 
of the United States—rests mainly on real estate va- 
lued in this way. The operation of the system, un- 
der high pressure, as it was from 1885 to 1837, has 
spread abroad a scene of ruin & desolation from which 
it will take the country some years more to recover. 
Let real estate be valued by thesevere and only true 
test, of what it yields, and let neither banks nor in- 
dividuals give credit on it at any other valuation.— 
The credit system will then stand on its true basis— 
income ond production: they will be the payers, and 
real estate the security. The dead weights would 
then be stricken from the system, productive proper- 
ty would become more productive, and unimproved 
property would be improved. 


The reader has now been regularly introduced to 
the Mississippi valley and travelled extensively over 
its surface. He canform some idea of the dangers 
and sufferings of its early settlers among those In- 
dians and wild beasts, and of the immense inheri- 
tance they contributed to create. He has also form- 
ed some slight acquaintance with its people: if he had 
any prejudices, itis hoped they begin to yield; if 
none, that his kinder feelings are enlisted. I have 
yet much to say about these people, their ‘doings 
and their fixens; “ and if he continue his polite 
attention, it is hoped he will not find it time mis- 
spent. 


NO. III. 


Louisville, (Ky.) August 17, 1843. 

The reader has thus far seen the people of the Miss- 
issippi valley in the character of pioneers, engaged in 
reclaiming this fairestof creative wisdom’s work from 
the almost redemptionless situation in which, by Indian 
misrule, through a long period of time, it had been plac; 
ed. But of whom and of what are they the pioneers? 
Of civilized man and of Christianity. The light of 
Christianity has at length dawned on a land long de- 
voted to the worship of an unknown God.” Until 
now the Prince of Peace has had no subject here.— 
His name has been unknown, his power unacknow- 
ledged, and even now the red children of the forest 
bow not to the miid sceptre of his rule. In the ful- 
filment of the great designs of an all-wise God, they 
now retire before the advancing columns of the sol- 
diers of the cross. Rejecting the offers of his mer- 
cy, acknowledging no allegiance to him, their desti- 
ny will be fulfilled in the extinction of their tribes 
and name, and from the places which they occupied 
the hosannas of the Christian hosts and Anglo-Saxon 
race will ascend to Heaven. It is a jewel of by no 
means the least brightness in the dazzling crown of 
the Mississippi valley’s glory, that infinite wisdom has, 
from all the people of the earth, selected hers for so 
important a mission. To be called upon to prepare 
a way in a heathen land for a multitude of five hun- 
dred millions, all bearing the banners of the cross, is 
an appointment of honor and of trust. God never 
fails in any of his designs, and when he employs man 
as his agent, he always gives him the qualifications 
necessary to perform the services he requires. Let 
the Christian and the divine read the prophecies with 
a view to the work now going on in this valley, and 
he will see the evidences of their daily fulfilment. 
A highway is being prepared in the wilderness, and 
the Jand of the heathen is being given to him for an 
inheritance. I hope some one competent to the task 
will examine the rapid growth of the Mississippi 
valley in this light. It cannot be accounted for on 
common principles, nor be produced by merely hu- 
man means. It must be, that man is but the agent, 
whilst infinite wisdom directs and an omnipotent 
arm controls every movement, 
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In the last view the reader had of the people of 
this valley he saw them almost half way between 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky Mountains, en- 
gaged in driving westward an immense drove of In- 
dians, bears, buffaloes, panthers, rattlesnakes, and 
wild cats. We will leave them to go on with that, 
and go into an examination of the manner in which 
they have performed their duties as members of the 
Union. Thus far these have been to fight for it when 
called on, and pay money into its treasury. As to the 
fighting, it is hoped all are satisfied with what was 
done during the Jast war, and with the Indians dur- 
ing the last fifty years. If, however, any are not, if 
they will come out here and say so, I will underwrite 
that in less than no time they can have the deficiency 
made up on their own goodly persons. But this busi- 
ness of paying money and getting none of it back is 
a more serious affair. It is not so much the payment 
of the money we complain of, as that, after paying 
it punctually year after year into the public treasu- 
ry, we get none of it back in the shape of expendi- 
tures among us. We lose by this not only the money‘ 
we pay, but the use of it, or the interest on it. Eve- 
ry one knows that money is worth six per cent. per 
annum, and if properly invested will nearly double 
itself in ten years. The appropriations for the Miss- 
issippi valley have been so utterly insignificant and 
contemptible that it may be said, with almost entire 
truth, that the money paid by the people of the-val- 
ley, and the interest on it, are a dead loss to them. 
Indeed, so far as they are concerned, it might as well 
be at the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. At the pre- 
sent time the population of the valley is probably 
one million and a half more than that of the Atlan- 
lic strip. The value of a part only of their proper- 
ty has been estimated at six thousand one hundred 
millions of dollars—an amount that would pay the 
national debt of Great Britain almost twice. At vari- 
ous limes the newspaper press of the Mississippi vale 
ley has called upon Congress for some share of the 
apprupriations of the public money, and our repre- 
sentatives and senators have been eloquent in the na- 
tional councils on this subject. Thus far the efforts 
of both have been in vain. For purpoves of taxation 
we are citizens in the eye of Congress; it never for- 
gets, nor for a moment doubts the constitutionality of 
that; but when we ask for some expenditure among 
us of the vast sums we have paid, we are cook 
ly told it is unconstitutional. e begin to think 
it rather a poor constitution that knows us only 
to make us pay, and knows us not when it ought 
to pay us. Having now attained their majority, 
it is not only the interest, but the imperative du- 
ty of the people of the valley to investigate the 
effect en themselves at least of this unjust and 
cruel policy on the part of congress. The follow- 
ing table (No. 5) shows the amount paid by the 
people of the valley, in duties on foreign goods, 
and for lands, from the year the 1790 to 1840, 
and tho interest on these payments to the year 
1840. The amount is startling and stupendous, 
and shows the direction in which the commercial 
heart’s blood of the valley has flowed and is still 
flowing: 
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Such is the account between us snd the people of | facts, or supposed facts, on which this opinion is 
the Atlantic strip. They have had it all their own | founded, are not given. The opinion is believed to be 
way; they have taxed us in fifty years to the enor- | erroneous, and it is difficult to see how it could finda 
mous amount of eleven hundred and thirty-six mil- | resting place in the mind of any reflecting man. It 
lions of dollars. ‘T'bis amount we have paid them; probably originated with our friends in the Atlantic 
their own books show the receipt of it by themselves; | states, and has been by them sent to our creditors in 
they have spent it among themselves; and on all oc- | Europe. Its effect is to alarm them and discredit us, 
casions have refused to let us have a dollar of it not only as states but as individuals. Why is it they 
back. If justice had been meted out to us, every | are perpetually meddling with our business, and al- 
dollar of this money would have come back in the ways to our disadvantage? They would do well to 
shape of expenditures by the general government, | take the beam out of their own eye before they so 
and we should have at this moment either the money | willingly see the mote in ours. Great stress is laid 
itself or property to show for it. It is taxation with |on the fact that they are foreign debts; and that the 
a vengence—unparalleled in amount in the taxation | interest is an annual drain on the productive energies 
of any people from the creation to the present time.” | of the country. So far as the Atlantic states are 
When the whale swollowed Jonah he prayed, and in concerned, this may be true, but it in no way affects 
three days it cast him up on dry land. Here is a us. Every dollar we have thus paid into the treasu- 
whale that has swallowed eleven hundred and thirty- | ry of the United States, being swallowed by the sea 
six millions of our poor Jonahs, and, fifty years of | serpent, is just as much on our part the payment 
supplication and prayer, refuses to give us up even a oſ a foreign debt as the payment of the interest 
toe nail of one of them. That was a very shrewd on our state debts is. In neither case do we g 
man who invented the story of the sea-serpent: no any of the money back; both are alike foreign 
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represent the Floridas, Georgia, and South Carolina; | we pay. For fifty years our payments have all been 
the humps on its back, the Alleghany mountains in | foreign, and a constant drain upon us—our dollars 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New | through all tbat time continually becoming poor Jo- 
York; and its ill-shaped head, the New England states. | nahs. 
Jt is represented to our view in the act of raising its 
ugly countenance several hundred feet ahove the 


water, and, with a “lean and hungry look,” a wrig- their sympathy. Now, however, when they find the 
gling motion of its bumps, and a drowsy action of | money in the shape of interest on their own debts |! 
allaround. By this | leaving their shores never to return, they all at once | interest on our debts. 


tends to convey io discover it is an awful thing for the Mississippi val- 


its stern and tail, it goes peeri 
attitude and action the writer 
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to 
such monster exists; it is merely typical, and repre- us, we can just as easily pay the one as the other; 
sents the Atlantic strip. The tail and hinder parts | and on this score it is perfectly immaterial which | 


Jt is wonderful that in so long a period our 
good friends in the Atlantic strip did not make the 
iscovery of this incessant drain upon us and give us| We CO 
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Of these debts, the amount contracted prior to 1830 
was $6,300,000, and $52,640,000 were contracted for 
banking purposes. 

The average debt of these states in 1830 was 
$269 32 tocach ten persons; in 1840, $157 07; and 
in 1850 it will be $91 80. The annal interest to 
each ten persons was. in 1830, $16 17; in 1840, 89 42; 
and in 1850 will be $5 50; or fifty-five cents to each 

rson. Such is the effect of the increase of popu- 

ation on state debts. An inspection of the table 

will show that by this increase the proportion of 
debt to each individnal will soon be so reduced as to 

leave no doubt on the mind of any one of the ulti- 
mate payment of both principal and interest. That 
the people of the Mississippi valley repudiate or de- 

ny their debts is untrue; that some of the states are 
embarrassed, and that the whole valley is laboring, 
and has labored for fifty years against fearful odds, is 
true; that as a people they are honest and will ulti- 
mately pay their debts no one who knows them 
doubts; and that they do not do so now is not be- 
cause they have not property, but because that pro- 
perty is unavailable for that purpose. If the credi- 
tors would do as manyof usdo with each other— 
that is, take the interest out in trade—it could be 
paid forthwith. We could give them pick and 
choice too; they could have it in wheat, in flour, in 
bacon, in pork, in beef, in Jard, or even in hogs’ 
bristles, pigs’ feet, or spare ribs; almost any thing 
uld give them. All these things, and many 
more, we have in great abundance, but we cannot 
now convert them into money with which to pay the 
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Before going into an investigation of the extent 


us the great truth that itis then in the looking out | ley. The bottles of their sympathy for us are all at | and value of the productions of the Mississippi val- 
for more of our poor Jonahs, on which it feeds, and | once uncorked, their tears flow down their astonish- | ley, with a view to ascertain their effect on the foe 
for which it has so voracious an appetite. The time ed vests in rivers, and their mouths being unable to|reign and domestic trade of the United States, it is 
is not distant when the people of the Mississippi val- | utter all their groans, they break out at their very | proper to notice some serious charges that have 


ley will take effectual means to prevent so many of elbows. The states of the Mississippi valley are as been preferred against us. 


It is said by a certain 


their good dollars from being converted into poor able to pay the interest un their debts as those of the | class of English tourists that we are absorbed by the 
Jonahs, to gratify the ravenous propensities of this | AUantic strip are to pay theirs. They are every love of making money; they say we rush to our 
sea-serpent. Will not the newspaper press of the day becoming more able; for whilst the Atlantic strip | meals, and, without looking to the right hand or to 
valley, without regard to party, take this subject in is standing still, they are increasing in population the left, bolt down whatever food is within our 
hand and place it in its true light before the peuple? and advancing in wealth with a rapidity that but few | reach, and start from the table as if we had forgot 
They are the watchmen upon its walls, to whom the | appear to understand. The dishonor attached tothe | something. We acknowledge the corn—although 
the people look to be warned of preser.t or approach · | non-payment of the interest on our state debts is as | ihe picture is rather overdrawn. We do love to 


ing danger. Here is an incubus that with a gripe that | keenly felt in the Mississi 
knows no relaxation, has set upon the bosom of our | felt any where. We thin 


k 


pi valley as it ought to be make money; we rush to our meals, we eat with a 
it ungenerous and unkind | rush, and we leave the table with a rush; we are a 


beloved valley for half a century, paralysing its en- to put all the odium on us in the mind of the for-|rushing set of people, and itis our pride and our 
ergies and grinding its people into dust. Hitherto, | eign creditors; and we hope our Atlantic brethren, | boast to be so. Bless the pudding-headed race, we 
effort has been useless; for our power was insufficient | by shouldering their own share, will relieve us from | have something to rush about that they can neither 


to grapple with this great grievance. Now we have ja part of it. The following table exhibits the amoun 


the power, and congress cannot but hear us with res- | of these debts in 1842. It also shows the annual in- | unsociable, and is a grievous blemish 


it renders us 


t|know nor understand. But they sa 
our charac- 


fa 


t, and redress our wrongs with promptitude, and | terest to each ten persons of the population of 1830, ter. With ali proper respect for these gentry, we 


take the ground that they are not competent judges. 


effectually. We look to the patriotic press of the | 1840, and the population estimated for 1850: 
Mississippi valley, and, as the result of their first 5 = =;/The English people are divided into two great 
vigorous charge, expect a triumphant victory. == 8. 9 8822 8 5 = & 32 classes—the eating and the starving class. These 
At the present time the debt of the states in the 8 28 83 2 8 5 8. Big 5 sF 8 travellers and tourists have almost universally risen 
Mississippi valley attracts much attention, and cre- 8, 8 3 22 8 5 E. 3 g 3 " |from the starving to the eating class. In most cases 
ates anxiety in the mind not only of the parties in- 5 84 = S 85 8 — 3 = z they make their escape from crumbs and offal at an 
=æ. 8 3 ° advanced period of life, and, not knowing the uses 
V 5 E> elof an abundant table, abuse them by beastly indul 
It appears to be a prevalent opinion that the debts of ' ag cja a ’ $ 
the states in this valley are of a more doubtful charac- 33 T gence. Their custom is to sit long at table, eat 
ter than those of the states of the Allnatie strip. The} | m SO X = 3 g 1 let are food go 3 197 a bey ate 
LS] Sepsws WH ark .& | make room for more; 
5 a argument reminds us of the reply of “eadeni 3 222 88 8 88888 F zü Š. sha to ahi mran and 1 try it A ne 
efferson an annalagons argument urged upon him by | = 4) oT ee OM NESS S = S 3 oq | got through wi is operation in a scientific and. sa- 
certain citizens of the city of New York, when aekinga| S | & 25888888 2 & | tisfactory manner, say they are furnished with the 
epecial favor of the execulive. They backed their claim | 22 £ 8288888 = 23 J „ ſor great thoughts, bright flashes of the 
by 5 erence rue“ reat Jetter gn = | EE Ds | imagination, and in excellent condition for great so- 
5 j ' j |3 ＋ 2 7 8 $3 iability. To give this material form, and in the 
os : S — -J = i i W og oy 3 S | cabil y 8 ’ 1 
Fe ee iby obokan emes S PAR SERA S Z8 888 R 28882 3 9 2 ~e = shape of words, start it from the stowage of their 
How the writer arrivesst iia csi meteai ibe amoun paid. 2 | 8882 8828888 3 8 8 © 3 Q | stomachs, they indulge freely in wine, ale, or small 
by the western people for duties, we cannot conceive. By 2 — = SSS FS > beer, as the case may be. 8 oe for a cou- 
, eee FLAE| Z | we FT | È RE ing on, the idon begin to dengngetemelves fem 
ch as an equal proportion east of the mountains. ic “aa Solos & | the pudding, and, being carried by the fumes of the 
ne fact ie, that in that Ae AH the ence pee © | SS | = = 3 RE S, | small an the brain, presently pop, pop, pop, they 
Ac re intended to as eqna ealt wit S. ; : 
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be banda. nuts al been made by mene Hb. S 8888888883 |SS 3 EF an. And they have no more idea of it without 
asearmes the price of the lands west of the mountains, as 8, | SSS | cating and drinking thana horse ha two pa- 
the amount, he would tind a large deduction to be made | D | d 55’ F | rallel lines. Their ideas being fermented in their 
for the holders of an immense number of their acres | © 328222888388 2 8 2 85 5 g | stomachs out of what they eat, eat they must or be 
Ser eee en ae baren ee, Sl s been er enge n effet eee 
8 : = : ~ ; F 7 7 
persons now resident west of the mountains, he shall ad. | Y -| if you happen to find an idea in him or about him it 
i that most of the amount has been paid by per- — «1 2228 2 J. ! 
5 from the enstern states to settle Sa ink -S Z SYanvvuv 2888 S 2°38 ee wil ey the 1 of a 9 1 
i -ith them from thence, and draining the east, not „m. | ena S| RZ 2 last word on his dying nps- . s 
ing with the es 822888282 S. f that th U 
only the money, but what is a vastly greater Joss to nom 2128882888888 88 S 5 V setae itll a 
aad acquisition io the west—the most enterpnsing—if not | 85 2 æ | shou in 
t industrious portion of ihe community. The 218 an 8 | They are informed that the ideas of our people ori- 
5 interest upon all these assumed payments, | © 28-58 | = 35 8 £ |ginate in the head, and that they can be sociable 
mao kes as turmavable item in the writers fizures. How easy | a S8 2242882214 | 8 without so much eating. But were it otherwise, 
it would be to run up quite as formidable an account — —— 1 82 © S i they think it would be as well to be without socia- 
mhich has been as certainly paid by the eastern e | | 8 | S2 = 8 bility and ideas too, as to obtain them by all this 
But that there should be appropriations from the public | , 80 z 8 = 8 | tedious process of eating, cramming dowu, drinking, 
purse towards the public interests and ae 55 fe | — 8 2 3 and waiting for a fermentation. 
we hold to be w 28388888888 | SSS A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 


U 5 fur protection uf the western valicy, 
i „„ ABENAT. RSG. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business REVIEW. How grateful is the task of watch- 
ing and noting the evidences of returning. prosperity 
which now begin to reach us from every section of the 
country, afier so many years of painful duty in record- 
ing the losses, disasters, and causes for gloom which an 
imprudent course had subjected us to? Every mail now 
furnishes fresh accounts of the restoration of life and en- 
ergy into the various ramifications of trade. Every rail- 
road and canal in the country, it is believed, exhibits, by 
comparing their receipts so far fur this season, with those 
of the last, a decided increase of business. The value 
of their stocke is proportionally enhanced, and that itself 
is no inconsiderable an item now. 

The last New York Journal of Commerce informs us 
that, “the amount of revenue accruing at our custom 
house during the current quarter, will probably be larger 
than in any quarter during the lust five years.” If this 
proves to be the fact, we shail have the inost conclusive 
evidence of the admirable structure of the tariff passed 
hy the last congress. Hardly one of its most sanguine 
trends anticipated such a product in the first year of its 
operation. Whilst it gives evidence of renewing activi- 
ty in trade, on the one hand, and re-establishes the cred- 
it of the government beyond cavil,—we have as certain 
indications on the other hand, that manufacturers are 
now actively employed, obtaining a living for themselves, 
and affording employment to thousands who have fora 
long time been out of employment. The tariff has ope- 
rated,—and almost ever since its operation conimenced, 
the prices of goods have declined. Meantime the stocks 
ihat had accumulated on hand, of both foreign and do- 
mestic, have been gradually exhausted. Warehouses no 
longer groan with the accumulating weight of unsale- 
able gouds. The cotton factories especially, are now 


busily employed,—every spindle twirling, and double sets | g 


of hands are being engaged, so as to work night and 
day. The superiority of our heavy domestics, over those 
of England, is appreciated, and the truth ascertained, 
that we can furnish the British market, and make a pro- 
fit. Orders for a thousand bales were brought out by the 
late arrivals from England. So also in the iron trade. 
Furnaces and facturies that had stopped, the proprietors 
having been ruined, are repairing and willsoon be in 
blast again, Buildings are erecting, and busy life is 
circulating its wholesome blessings thruughout the whole 
system. The agriculturist once more feels the impulse 
of a returning home market for his products,—and the 
capitalist almost sees a prospect uhead of some demand 
for his rusting coin. 

The British capitalists are nt last, in spite of them- 
zel ves, compelled to let American credit revive some- 
what. Letters from D. Bell & Son, & Co., London, 
dated 18th August, says: We have now to announce a 
decided improvement in the prices of American stocks, 
at which prices a considerable business has been done. 
During the present week one sale of your state stock 
was effected at 47—amount $112,000; and yesterday 
they were done at 49, at which price there are buyers. 
The annexed quotations, to which we beg to refer you, 
are those of actual business, and to a very fair extent. 

Public securities of the United States of America, 
New York 5 per cents—1845-60 - 89 


55 5 per cents— 1854-65 43 a 49 
Ohio 6 per cents—1850—60 73 a 80 
Indiana 5 cents—136 1-66 23 a 29 
Illinois 6 per cents— 1860-70 23 a 29 
Louisiana 5 per cents—Baring 57 a 60 
Louisiana 5 per cents—Lizardi 50 
Muryland 6 per cenis—sterling, 1889 50 
Alabama 5 per cenis—sterling, 1353-66 70 
Virginia 6 per cente—1857 85 a 88 
New York city 5 per cents 88 
United States bank shares 15 a 20s 


The fine’ harvesting weather and full crop of grain 
they had upto the last dates, in buth England and 
France, has again so depressed the price of grain, that 
no further shipments of flour is likely to be made from 
herp in that direction at present. 

American provisions, however, continue to offer in- 
ducements. 

AMERICAN Cuesse sella i 
under the best Cheshire, 


to it. 

Batooninc. The lat 
pediting intercourse, 
the London Times. 


tron balloon, of 2122 


n Cork at 4d. per pound 
and is considered superior 


latest and largest notion for ex- 
is the suggestiun of some one in 
who propuses the formation of an 
tons weight, forming an entire shell 
of wrought iron, which, having the air exhausted from 
it, would rise from the earth with the rapidity of an ar- 
row! This thought may lend ta new wonders. 
Meantime, our rial champion, Mr. Wise, has been 
further fledging his wings, preparatory to his Atlantic 
flight, by ascension No. 43,—this time from Winchester. 
Va., where 6 or 8000 persona collected to witness the no- 
velty. He landed safely 14 miles north, 55 minutes af- 
ter hts ascension. A highly respectable, though romau- 
tic and daring young lady, who was present, expressed 
her anxiety to accompany the eronaut in his expedition; 
but, as ere paranan had only been made for the convey- 
ance of a single person, the gratification of her roman- 
tic desire was waived. Mr. Crever, proposes to accom: 
pany Mr. Wise in his trial voyage across the Atlantic. 
We should have more confidence in their achievernen! 
if they would make the romantic lady one of their 
party. 


Corton. London, Aug. 15. Cotton is id per pound 
higher. There is a fair demand for export, aid al ee 


prul 10,000 bales wcre sold on Wed nesday. 
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Liverpool, Aug. 19. Cotton—Upland, inferior, 32d; 
middliug 44; fair 43; good fair 41; good and choise 17 
New Orleans, inferior Tennessee, 33; inferior 72; mid- 
dling 44; fair 43; good fair 5}; very choice gin marks 7; 
Mobile, inferior 3}; middling 44, fair 44; good fair 5; 
good and prime 6. 

The British buyers are is intimately acquainted with 
the promise of our cotton crops as our own community. 
Nothwithetanding the immense stock on their hands, 
Prices have advanced, _ 

_ The new crop is beginning to reach the southern ship- 
ping ports. 


Counrerreits. American and quarter eagles, were 
executed, and circulating in Philadelphia. So says the U. 

. Gazette. 

The Cincinnati Sun intimates thata 
reotype has been discovered in that city, fur imitating 
bank notes, &c., which if true, will dely discrimination 
between the real and the imitation. What a revolution 
in the credit system would this achieve? 


process of daguer- 


Drarns. During the last week in New York 197, of 
which 72 were under one year of age; 35 vied of cun- 
sumption. 


_ At Philadelphia 101, of which 33 were under one year 
six died of consumption. 
At Baltimore 57, of which 25 were under one year, 13 
were free colored and one slave; tive died uf consump- 
tion. The week before 62 deaths occurred, of which 


24 were under one year of ave, ten w 
ere free co 
four slaves. 8e, re fi lored and 


At New Orleans for the wee 
11%, of which 12 were under 
yellow fever. 


Erection. The election in 
resulted in favor of the two “La 
idates. Each had majori 
ticulars herenfter. 


AN EARTHQUAKE was ex 


k ending the 19th of Aug. 
one yeur, and 51 died of 


Rhode Island last weck 
Law and Order" (whig) can- 
ties of over 1,000 voles—par- 


porienced on the ni 
18th ult. along the valley of the Ohio and 55 the 5 
avin, a SH A p aarin 0 lasted ey a minute, 
ended with cons ise. e 
sibly felt in New Jersey ako n 
on England 109; on 
plua, and ‘Baltimore, 


Excuancr. At N. York. Bills 
France 5 25; on Buston, Philadel 
par: Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Louisville, Cin. 
cinnati, Nashville, and Sr. Louis, 391; New Orleans 
Apalachicola, and Macon! ; Mobile 14a 15. as 
Fiovr, which took a start on reception of t : 
by the Great Western. has subsided anes theta 1 
rivals to a fraction -below what it was; at New York 
Philadelphia and Baltimore ranging from $4,56 to $4,75. 
The export of flour from Philadelphia for the ‘six 
months ending 30th June, was 59,741 bbls., value $27 I. 
a During last week 4,799 bbls. were exported from 
ence. 
The Liverpool packet ship Southerner took 
New York 6745 bbls. flour, and the Columbus eo 
There were exported from the port of Cleveland dun- 
ring the month of August last, exclusive of shipments 
by steamboats, 73,567 bbls. of flour and 98,343 bushels 
ot wheat. Of this quantity 70,966 barrels of flour and 
63,239 bushels of wheat were shipped to por's in the U. 
Stutes; and 2,061 barrels of the furmer and 30,104 bush- 
cls of the latter to Canadian ports. i 


The inspections of the week at Balti i 
14,194 bbls. and 732 half bble. N 


Forcers. Police Officer B. J. Ha 
on arrival in London, amongst a full room OF strangers 
identified the man commitied there on suspicion of hav- 
ing perpetrated the great furgeries last year in this coun- 
try, as being an old offender and inmate by turn of the 

nitentinries of New York, Boston, and New Jersey— 

nown by the nume of John Reed. Judge Lowndes 
and a Mr. Corquadale, of New Orleans were examined 
as witnesses on the charge, but their testimony was not 
deemed sufficient to uuthorize a committal. The pri- 
soner was however remanded to the 5th of October, to 
vive time fur other witnesses to be sent from this coun- 
try. 

William Goddard Post Master or 
sachuseits, a man heretofore deemed 
ty, 1 1 and ns 
10 ; which have been taken and are now he : 
$18,000 by Ware Bank, 10,000 by W. H. & J. B. 12 
ter, Boston, and 10, 000 by Chase & Graw. of do., &c. 

A youth eighteen ycars of age, named Saunders, suc- 
ceeded in forging and obtained a large sum on the forg- 
ed check of Auston, Wilmerding & Co., New Yor ; 
and attempted to get off in the steamer Great Western, 
but failed todoso. He has not yet been taken. 


Leap. The steamboat Amaranth arrived at St. Louis 
on the 12ih ult. from Galena, Illinois, with 8,215 pigs 
of lead on board. 


ys, of New York, 


Pottersham, Mas- 
of sterling integri- 
forgeries amounting 


Tas New Yore “Democratic” STATE CONVENTION; 
Met at Syracuse un the 5th instant, W. L. Marcy, esq. 
presided. ‘They proceeded to appuint the thirty-six dele- 
gates to which that state will be entitled in the National 
Convention, thereby “defining position"—distine:ly, in 
opposition to the South Carolina plan of o izi 


i rganizing the 
convention. Amongst the delegates appointed we ob- 
serve the names of Sam 


uel Young, Henry H. Smith, and 
C. C. Canibie'ing esqrs. After the resolution in favor 
ofa general ticket had bg oi by a vote of 103 to 19, 
Mr. Taylor of the city of New York, in his own name 
and that of his colleagues, read a protest a 
tion of the Convention. which by a vote o 
Was ordered to be p'eced on the minutes. 


inst the ‘ac: 
65, in favor, 
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Suavery Ix West Innes. Sir Robert Peel ina de- 
bate on a proposition to reduce the duly on foreign sugar 
to the same rate as on colonial, in order to ehow the ef- 
fect of the abolition of slavery on West India estates, 
read a return from one of them which returned £10,000 
a year before the abolition of eaver, £6,400 during the 
apprenticeship, but which, during the three years since 
the sapira non of the „ had lost on the ave- 
rage £3,050—a proof that the £20,000 000 was not a 
N compensation fur the loss they had already. sus- 
tained. 


STEaMERS. Southampton. is finally fixed upon as the 
starting point of the steamers carrying West India and 
South American mails. à 

It is expected that a new steamer of 1800 tons, called 
the Percussa, will be placed in the British and North 
American royal mail line of steumers instead of the Co- 
lumbia. The P. is described as surpassing any thing of 
the kind yet built in England. 

_ The capabilities of n new iron steamer on the Thames, 
called “The Prince of Wales,” are said to be eeventeen 
miles an hour, , 

The Pegasus, a steamer which sailed between Leith 
and Hull, struck onthe Goldstone rock. near Holy Is- 
land, two or three miles from the Great Fern Lights.— 
Out of the crew and passengers, which numbered be- 
tween fifty and sixty persons, only six were saved. This 
is the place where the'Forfarehire was wrecked a few 
pente ago, and where the late Grace Darling so heroicale 
y distinguished herself by saving five lives, at the immi- 
nent risk of her own. 

Thirty-five steamboats were lying at the levee at St. 
Louis on the loch inst. 


Stock Manxrr. ‘Khe intelligence of a revival at 
length though as yet slight, of American stock credit in 
Europe, has already given activity to the demand for 
those stocks in our eiiies, and at an advance in pnces.— 
Pennsylvania sixes were at 60a61 yesterday at Philadel- 
phia, Kentucky sixes 98; Tennessee fives 81; Philadel- 
vhia city sixes 109a114; United States fives 103, sixes 
11323 and large transactions were made in the local 
neces at clear profits upon the prices of a month or two 

ack. . 

At New York, on the 3d inst.; Ohio fives 787 Indiana 
bonds 3+4; Illinois sixes 354353; Illinois and Michigan. 
bonds 355. 

At Baltimore, city sixes 100; state sixes 60, fives 50; 
B. & O. R. R. sixes 102; do. shares 393. 


RevoLoTIoNaRY VETERAN. Jonathan Garnage, of Frye- 
burg, Maine, aged ninety. He fought at the batile of 
Bunker Hill, was present at the late Bunker Hill ce- 
lebration, and lost his reason from excitement produc- 
ed by the occasion, in which state he died without any 
other apparent disease. 


Rice Cnor. The Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle of 
the 23d ult. says; Some ot the Cape Fear rice planters 
will begin to harvest in a very few days. The crop on 
the river will be a fair one, fully an average with those of 
former yeurs. 


Rart Roan Iron. The rail rund iron for the Harlem 
and Mohawk rail rund has been bought in England at 
£4 178. per ton. 


SPECIE OF THE wonr p. The entire specie of the 
world is estimated by Jacobs at LI. 900. 000, 000. In Eu- 
tope there is supposed to be $1000,000,000; and Mr. Mer- 
nil, of Union, Pennsylvania, says, that, accurding to 
the best authorities, the paper circulation of Europe ig 
fourteen times the specie currency. 

The total imports of specie into the port of New Or- 
leans from the 26: of September, 1842, to the the 26th 
ult. have been $10,407,371. : 


Tea. The New York Journal of Commerce states 
that old tea boxes have been bought up in that city and 
filled again. Of course the second filling is not fure to 
be 80 guod as the first, and is very apt to be a great deal 
worse. 


Tosacco. Three large tobacco warehouses are going 
up at St. Louis, to accommodate more efiectually the in- 
creasing crops of Missouri. 

The inspections of the week at Baltimore, comprise 
861 hhds. Marvinnd, 665 hhds. Ohio, and 67 hhds. Ken- 
tacky—total 1593 hhds. 


Tue Pl. Ax ers, Uranus, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Juno 
with their respective sateilites and our own moon nun- 
bering altogether twenty-three orbs of our solar system, 
are now visible every evening, iu the southern sky, most 
of thern grouped neur together. 


Wueat has dechned during the week in the Balti- 
more about three cents. Present price for Maryland 
and Virginia, white 95 to 1 03; p. ime red 95 tu 98; and 
from that down to 80 for ordinary. 


YELLOW Fever. There has been quite an excitement 
in und above New York, as far us Kingston and Round- 
out, in consequence of the crew of a vessel having ar- 
rived from the West Indies, with pine apples in bad ore 
der, the officers and crew all having taken sick and died 
as was supposed with yellow fever. Five deaths occure 
red at Roundout, a place of 1,800 inhabitants, within a 
few days—and rumor irebled the number and killed off 
the whole with the fatul epidemic. As usual the faculty 
and the editurs immediately took sides for and against 
madam rumor. The authorities of New York took 
prompt ond it is hoped efficient means to ſerret out the 
truth. Two of the most experienced and respectable 
physicians were sent to examine fully the dead and the 
living, and they reported that ‘none of the Roundout 
gases were yellow fever. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons on Friday. 12th, a de- 
bate occurred on the 2pmehkension of Offenders’ Bill, 
under the treaty of Washington, which possesses 
much interest for this side of the water. 

On the order of the day for going into, committee 
on the apprehension of otunders (America) bill be- 
ing read, 

Lord Palmerston presented a petition from the An- 
ti-Slavery Society of Plymouth, praying that in this 
bill provisions should be expressly made, that fugi- 
live slaves taken for alleged criminal offences, should 
not be again subjected to slavery. 

Mr. V. Sinith should be glad if it were possible to 
exclude fugitive slaves altogether from the operation 
of this bills but he did not see how it could be done. 
He should confine some suggestions he wished to 


giltve slaves, hoping that he should induce some ex- 
pression of opinion from her majesty's government, 
knowing how hkely it was to have efleet in the in- 
lerpretation of the bill across the Atlantic. It 3 
peared to him that a fugitive slave about to be com- 
mitted by a magistrate, shoud have some opportuni- 
ty of olfering exculpatory evidence. Another ob- 
jection was, that it should not merely be discretion- 
ary on the part of the governor of a colony to send 
the documents relating to the committal of a slave 
to the Colonial Secretary, but that it should be com- 
pulsory on hirn to do so. Again, it was said that the 
slave might be committed for every species of rob- 
bery and theft. What was to be held to constitute 
these offences? Was it to be said thatthe clothes 
which a slave had on when he escaped, the boat he 
came in, or the horse that ei. abled him to effect his 
fight, were stolen. Again, supposing he was really 
guilty of some crime, was he, when taken back, to 
be treated as a Slave or a freeman? The conditions 
of trial were very different. 
* s * s ? 2 
There was a great apprehension entertained by one 
who had devoted his liſe to mitigating tne horrors of 
slavery—he meant Thomas Clarkson—that slaves 
who had been long inhabitants of free countries 
would have their settlements disturbed by false charg- 
es being preferred against them. For himself, he 
did not apprehend that in such cases there was any 
such danger as that anticipated; but he owned, that 
for the future he thought it not unlikely that slaves 
escaping would be prosecuted gn groundless charges, 
* , * 


The .2ttorncy General: The object of the right 
honorable gentleman seems to be to exempt fugitive 
slaves wholly from the operation of this bill. He did 
not see how, if any attention was paid to the law of 
nations, such a general exemption should be made.— 
In the case of the Creole it was the opinion of the 
law officers of the government, that, according to 
our Jaw, it could not for a moment be permitted that 
the slaves could be restored. They were as safe in the 
Bahama Islands as they could be in the exchange; 


j and whatever were the consequences, her majesty’s 


0 we should assume that its citizens would com- 


ministers were prepared to act up tothe law. He 
thought he might pledge the government to the de- 
claration, that on any similar occasion they would 
pursuc asimilar course. The right hon. gentleman 
had put the casc of a slave effecting his escape in a 
boat, and asked whether, if he were charged with 
stealing the boat, he would be surrendered to the 
American government? 

He did not hesitate to say that under such circum- 
stances the man would not be surrendered; and for 
this reason, that it was a principle of our law that a 
slave was not guilty of theft in taking and using the 
property of another, be it a horse ora boat, for the 
purpose of assisting him in effecting his escape. But 
even ifa fugitive slave should take property not with 
the view of aiding his escape—suppose he should 
steal the property, still that would not form a ground 
i for delivering him up to the American government, 
because theft was not one of the crimes enumerated 

in the treaty. 
ty except such as were acknowledged to be such by 
the universal assent of all civilized nations, namely, 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, and the utterance of forged 
paper. It was urged that cases would be got up that 
false charges would be preferred against fugitive 
slaves for the purpose of procuring them to be sur- 
rendered to the United States, That certainly was 
possible, though he did not think it was very pro- 
bable. 

It, however, was not fitting that in dealing with a 


would lead to the conclusion that the party was guil- 


ty of the offence with which he was charged. 
& * * 


* * * 


In conclusion, he believed that in framing this bill 
the government had taken the best course for carry- 
ing out an object of the hizhest importance to the 
maintenance of friendly relations between this coun- 
try and the United States—[hear, hear.] 

Mr. Wacauley followed with expressions of dis- 
trust as to the interpretations of the treaty as stated 

| by the Attorney General, and expressing a desire 
1 some provision should be introduced into the 
ui, 

That in any case of a charge against a slave, he 
shonld not be delivered up if the offence with which 
he was charged would be one justifiable if commit- 
ted by a freeman. He believed that the view taken 


| of the treaty in the United States was, that if a case 


similar to that of the Creole were to occur again, 


No crime was recognized in the trea-} thal the ‘pirates and murderers,” as they were call- 


ed, in America, would be delivered up under this act. 
But was this country prepared to submit to such a 
thing? If her majesty’s government have made up 
their minds that they will not be the slave catchers 
for the United States, and if the United Siates go- 
vernment persist in taking a different view of the 
obligations of the treaty from that taken by her ma- 
Jesty's government, would it not be hetter to cancel 
this treaty at once? By doing so they would be guil- 
ty of no breach of engagement, for the power of du- 
ing so was expressily reserved in the treaty itself.— 


foreign nation, with whom we were on terms of am- If, however, her majesty’s government waited till 


mit perjury to such an extent as to render it necessa- 
ry to make special provision against it. Would itbe 
decent on our part to say tu the United States, “we 
will give up any man whom you charge with murder, 
unless he be a slave; but him we will not surrender?” 
Would that not be a plain declaration that a slave 
micht commit any crime in America without incur- 


another case like that of the Creole occurred, and 
then while they put an interpretation upon the treaty, 
the government of the United States put a differ- 
ent interpretation upon it, it was very possible that 
the most serious consequences might arise. [Hear.] 

The Altorney General said that, in all the case 
put hy the right honorable gentleman, no doubt could 
arise. The bill expressily said that the fugitives 


ring the risk of being delivered up if he should sue- must be tried by the laws of the country where they 


ceed in making his escape into the British nation, to 
pursue such a course. If he could for a moment snp- 
pose that the Americans were capable of foreswear- 
ing themselves, it would be far better for us to ab- 


make to amending those clauses which related to fu- stain altogether from entering ante treaties, or even 10 5 k 
| forming commercial relations with a people in whose an Enlish magistrate would not be at liherty to en- 


good fath we could put no confidence. 
The right honorable gentleman had adverted to the 


I in the punishment intlicted on a slave and 


a freeman in the United States; he said, for instance, 
that the crime of arson was punished by death in the 
case of a slave, and by imprisonment in that of aci- 


! tizen; and then the right honorable gentleman esked 


| whether a fugitive slave was fo be delivered into the 
bands of the Americans as a slave, or in his new 
character of a freeman, which he kad acquired by 
placing his foot upon British soi? His (the Attorney 
General’s) answer to the question was this, that we 
had nothing whatever to do with the circumstance of 
ithe person delivered being a slave ora freeman.— 
We should deliver him up as a criminal. [fis right 
honorable friend opposite (Mr. Macaulay) seemed 
somewhat startled at that proposition; but it was cor- 
rect. The word “slavery”? was not mentioned either 
in this treaty or the bill. We had nothing to do with 
rit. All that we insist upon is, that before any man 
shall be delivered up to the Americans, he shall be 
charged with one of the crimes mentioned in the 
treaty. If that were done, we did not care whether 
the man had been a slave or not; if it were not done, 


we were equilly indifferent as to whether the man 


had been a slave or not. 
# # b * * * 

There would be the greatest practical difficulty in 
taking any other course than that prescribed by the 
bill. He begged to call the attention of the house 
to the following provision in the first, clause—“ Pro- 
vided that this should only be done upon such evi- 
dence of criminalily as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive or person so charged should 
be found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment.” This was a great security against com- 
mission of injustice. It was clearly provided that a 
person charged could be delivered up only on the 
production of such evidence as would warrant his 
committal for trial according to the Jaws of this 
country. Now, the laws of this country require that 
a person shall not he committed for trial on suspi- 
cion, but only on such evidence as, if uncontradicted, 


| 


were found. 

Mr. Macauley asked whether he was to under- 
stand, then, that an action not eriminal in a freeman, 
could not be held to be criminal in a slave? 

The . Ittorne) General suid he. was of opinion that 


ter into the question as to whether the fugitive 
brought before him was a slave or not. He could 
only enter into such questions of common law as 
might arise out of the case, and if the accused per- 
son was not shown tobe a criminal, extradition could 


| taxe place. 


Viscount Palmerston said he did not go so far as 


some of his friends, in his apprehensions as to the ef- 
fects of this bill, and the explanation of the honore 


able and learned gentieman who had Just sut down 

had gone far to remove the apprehensions which he 

might have entertained. He (Lord Palmerston) un- 
derstood that in no case where a slave was charged 
with the offence of murder or robbery, would any 

English magistrate be justified in delivering him up 

for trial, unless the offence he was charged wilh was 

one that was looked on as murder or robbery by the 

law of England, and he apprehended that any act 

thata slave might commit in resisting the coercion 
oſ his master, could not amount to murder, and would 
not justify a magistrate in giving up the fuzitive. 

Lorp Broveram, TRE Iron Deke, O'CONNELL 
AND THE ARMY. Age docs not seem to impair the 
vigor of mind, or clearness of perception, or firm- 
ness of purpose of the Duke of Wellington, who 
rave recent indication (on the 12th ult.) of all these 
qualities in the brief speech we annex. 

Lord Brougham had introduced a penal bill into 
the Lords, founded on what he considered an attempt 
by O'Connell to corrupt the army. 

In the course of one of his harangues, O'Connell 
had declared that the overthrow of Espartero in 
Spain (the tyrant Espartero, as it pleased Mr. O“ 
Connell to call him,) was effected by the sergeants 
of the army, whom he complimented as a very fine 
body of men, and then, after describing the ser- 
geants of the British army as “the finest, the bravest, 
the most intelligent and trustworthy body of men,” 
he added; 

a “Jn every other service tho sergeants are made of- 
ficers of; but in the British service they have not yet 
warned to do that act of justice; but, if our cause 
gocs on, we will do them this piece of service. That 


34 


was, when all Ge officers in the army became re- 

pealers, then the government will alter their plan, 

and appoint a great many of the sergeants to com- 

missions, for fear they would ‘pronounce,’ and | give 
them advice to do so from this spot.” 

This was looked upon by Lord Brougham as dan- 
gerous sedition, and his bill was designed to meet the 
case. It was opposed, however, by the suet 
who said they had power enough, and it was with- 
drawn by Lord Brougham, after this very characte- 
ristic speech of the Duke: 

The Duke of Wellington said: My lords, I was not 
in the house yesterday when my noble and Jearned 
friend brought forward this measure, and I confess 
that I was a little surprised when [ heard that he 
founded that measure upon the public announcement, 
as is usual in these. cases, of a conspiracy—an in- 
tention to corrupt the army. I wonder that my no- 
ble and learned friend did not see that this is the 
usual course on these occasions; that is, a public an- 
nouncement of having an intention to commit a 
crime. That is the common practice now. But ! 
will tell your lordships, to plunder the public in Ire- 
land of money for the purpote of O'Connell rent 
(cheers), or repeal contribution, or what not, is one 
thing; to excite the common people of the country to 
approach as near as possible to the commission of 
crime, and to do all the mischief that is possible to 
be done to the country without exposing one’s own 
person, is another thing (cheers); but to corrupt the 
army is quite a different thing (hear, hear), which l 
hope and-trust, I may promise your lordships will not 
be fulfilled (cheers). 

Lord Brougham, who cuts all sorts of fantastic 
tricks occasionally, in the House of Lords, is thus 
spoken of by the London Morning Chronicle: 

“After all, it is hardly possible for Lord Brough- 
am to be dull. He may be restless, ridiculous, spite- 
ful, vain, tormenting, whimsical, tantalizing, or mis- 
chievous, but it must bea great effort for him to 
cease to be entertaining. As ‘clown of the ring’ in 
the House of Lords, his services should be distinctly 
recoguized, and gratefully acknowledged. Nothing 
comes amiss to him. He does not even seem to be 
truubled with the recollection that there was once 
such a man as Henry Brougham. It ts, perhaps, his 
obliviousness of this fact which keeps him from do- 
tage; for he once persuaded the country that he was 
a lawyer. an orator, a stalesinan, and a universal 
genius. He is still a splendid specimen of the talking 


machine.” 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

ProcramaTion op EsPARTEZRO— Hs ARRIVAL AT 
Lisson. We have Lisbon news to the 7th inst. Es- 
partero had arrived there on the previous night from 
Cadiz, in her majesty's ship Malabar. He had not 
formally applied for permission to lanc, but it was 
intimated to him that the government could not con- 
cede it, the Spanish Ambassador at Lisbon, Senhor 
Agoilar. having declared in favor of the actual go- 
vernment at Madrid. Espartero was expected to 

roceed, as soon as his Duchess joined him, in the 
Malabar, to Kuglend. 


Lisbon, Aug. 7, 1843. Last evening, at a late hour, 
the Malabar, British line of battle ship, anchored in 
the Tagus, with the Duke of Vittoria on board. Jt 
appears that the government is at a loss how to re- 
ceive him. A council of state was held this morn- 
ing to decide upon this important pointof diplomacy. 
lt is to be presumed that as he is treated on board 
with the honors of Regent, the example will be fol 
lowed here; nothing has transpired with regard to his 
Janding, but the general opinion is that he will not 
Jeave the ship. After the attack upon Seville, he en- 
tered the same with his regiment of Luchana, but a 
masked battery of twelve guns opening its fire upon 
them, the whole, it appears, was destroyed. Espar- 
tero then retired precipitately to Utrera, having giv- 
en orders to the troops to follow; these orders were 
disobeyed, the whole of his forces completely aban- 
doning him, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
succeeded in reaching the port of Santa Maria, 
where he embarked exposed to a heavy fire from the 
soldiery commanded by General Concha; he got on 
board the steamer Betis, from thence to the Malabar; 
this took place on the 30th. 

Concha entered Cadiz, dissolved the National Mi- 
litia, and dismissed the whole of the authorities ap- 
pointed by the Regent; many of the officers, among 
them Merliani, who arrived here in the steamer, 
joined the Duke on board the Malabar; together with 
his staff, there are upwards of thirty on board, From 
the Betis he addressed the following manifesto; 

“TO THE NATION. 
“I accepted the charge of Regent of the kingdom 


to give security to the constitution and to the throne | M 


of the Queen, after Providence had, by crowning the 
noble efforts of the people, freed ıt from despotism. 
As chief magistrate, I swore to maintain the Fun- 
damental Law—neither to save it did 1 infringé it. 


To this blind respect do its enemies owe their tri- 
umph. But J am not perjured. 

“There was a time when I witnessed the re- estab- 
lishment of the laws, and I then hoped that at the 
expiration of the term marked by the constitution I 
should have been enabled to deliver up to the Queen 
a monarchy tranquil in its interior, and exteriorly re- 
spected. ‘Fhe nation gave me proofs of its satisfac- 
tion in my zeal and a continua! triumph in my behalf, 
and even in those districts where insurrection had 
raised its head, pointing out to me its wish notwith- 
standing the agitated state of some of the cities 
where anarchy was raging. A milicary insurrection, 
without the slightest pretext, concluded the work 
commenced by a mere few; and, abandoned by those 
whom I so often had led to Teo: I am com- 
pelled to seek refuge ina foreign land, 
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ers are to be appointed ſor the purpose of seitling all 
exiting difficulties between the two countries, under 
the neutral and friendly mediation of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States.” 

The Houston Telegraph of the 16th states that in 
pursuance of this publication Colonels S. Williams, 
and George W. Hockley have been appointed com- 
missioners on the part of Texas. 

The following is given as the precise terms of the 
communication of Santa Anna to the British mini- 


ter relative to the armistice: 


“Santa Anna, in a verbal conversation with the Brie 
tish charge at Mexico, said: ‘You may inform Gen. 
Houston that if he will suspend hostilities on the part 


ict Texas J will suspend them on the part of Mexico, 


fervidly de- Í gotiate as to the terms of the armistice; and that I 


and that I will receive commissioners from him to ne- 


siring the felicity of my beloved country. To its | will also receive propositions from him for a perma- 


Justice I recommend those who never abandoned the | nent peace, but will not entertain any 


roposition 


cause of legitimacy, loyal to the last, even in the | having for its object the separation of the depart- 


most critical moments. 
find its most decided assistants. 
“Dure or VITTORIA. 
“Steamer Betis, July 30, 1843.” 
EASTERN EMPIRES. 


In these the State will ever ment of Texas and Mexico.” 


A correspondence has been published between the 
agent of the government of Yucatan and Commodore 
oore, late of the Texan navy, in which it is stated 
that the commodore was paid §41 976, for the services 


There have been further disturbances in Syria. A rendered to Yucatan, all of which was spent in the 
ef Maronites attacked and defeated a party of repair of the Texan fleet. Commodore Moore has 


rt 
Parks and Arnauts near Balbec. 


further received $2,900 as a compensation for his 


Latest accounts from Circassia do not represent services. 


the Russians as making any great progress in their 


The British charge d'affaires, Capt. Elliott, has 


last great attempt to re-conquer the hardy moun- j made a formal 5 in the name of his govern- 


taineers. 
MEXICO AND YUCATAN. 


ment upon that of Texas, for 3,000,000 acres of land 
in the section of country, designated on the old maps 


We have Merida dates to the 10th ult. General as Cameron's and Beale’s grant. The claim is pre- 


Sentmanat is still attempting to make a diversion | ferred for John W. Woodward and others, subjects, 
against Mexico. After the departure of his officer | it would appear, of Great Britain. 

for Yucatan, his partizans fell back on La Palisada,! It is stated that the claimants have expended §60,- 
where they entrenched themselves. Ampudia sent 000 to secure their claim The Houston Star denies 
against them a detachment of 300 Mexicans who the justice of the demand, and states thas the matter 
were warmly received by the insurgents, and were will be submitted to congress, who will doubtless re- 


compelled to retreat with considerable loss. Sent- 


manat has gone to Yucatan for the purpose of levy- 
ing new forces, to enable him to meet Ampudia. He 
is enlisting suldiers with great activity, and as soon 
as his numbers become respectable he will return to 
Tobasco and recommence hostilities. 


Vera Cruz, July 26. Public feeling appeared to 
be in favor of an early adjustment of the difficulties 
betwecn Mexico and Texas, and the appointment of 
the S commissioners was generally approv- 
ed of. 

There was no prospect of any immediate arrange- 
ment of the existing difficulties between Mexico and 
Yucatan. 

When the Amazon salled there was no American 
man-of-war in port to receive the Mexican indem- 
nity. 

The primary elections have taken place for the 
new Congress, and so far as the results were known 
at Vera Cruz on the 23d ult., they had uniformly 
gone against Santa Anna. as we are informed, thougN 
the Courier of last evening says that in Vera Cruz 
they were favorable to the provisional President. Jt is 
thence presumed that he will assuredly dissolve the 


new Cungress, as he has done before. 


The official organ of the government has translat- | 


ed the address of 
our last Congress to the people of this country, in 
regard to the annexation of Texas to the U. States. 

The Censor of the 2lst contains a letter from Ma- 
tamoras of the 9th, announcing that the Texan schr. , 
Santa Anna had arrived there, having on board Mr. 
Golan, o Mexican officer, who had carried despatch- 
es from Santa Anna to the President of Texas, and 
returned with the answer. The writer says that it 
is very satisfactory for Mexico; that the Texan com- | 
missioners will be at Laredo on the 25th September, | 
a frontier town, where the conditions and duration 
of the armistice will be arranged. 

TEXAS. 

By way of New Orleans we have Galveston dates 
to the 22d ultimo. The following is from the Na- 
tional Vindicator (the Texas official paper) of the 
Sth in relation to the negotiations for peace now 
pending between the republics of Texas and Mexico: 
“Despatches have just been received at the state 


the thirteen abolition members of 


a 
1 


department from Captain Charles Elliot, her Britan- | Wirtemburg has appointed Frroinanp L. ; 
esty’s charge d’affaires, communicating offi- | esq. consul general of Wirtemburg, in the United 


nic maj 


| bles. 


ject the claim. 
ap 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


‘Tne Secretary or Wan, has returned to Wash- 
ington. 

Tux Szcagtary or tHe Navy has left the seat of 
government on a visit to Boston. 

Resionation. ELIsnA WITT, Esq. is said 
to have tendered his resignation of the office of sixth 
auditor of the treasury. i 


DIPLOMATIC. We learn with pleasure thet our 
distinguished countryman, Henry Wheaton, Savoy 
Extraurdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States near the Prussian government, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin. That this is no empty com- 
pliment is evinced by the fact that Mr. Wheaton is 
believed to be the first foreign minister, certainly he 
is the first American, on whom this honor has been 
cou ſerred. l Madison ĩan, 

‘Sux Hon. Henry War ron, minister to Prussia, 
lus bee. elected an honorary member of the Acade- 
wy of Sciences at Berlin. 

Russian Minister. Washington, Sept. 6. There 
appears to be some misunderstanding as to who 


is the Russian minister at Washington; though 1 
believe that Baron Bodisco is still the man. 


Some 
tine ago M. Bodisco applied to the Czar for leave to 
return home on a visit, which was granted, and 
Count Zabrelo appointed to fill his place until bis re- 


turn again to his duties. For some unexplained rea- 


sons, his countship deferred his arrival four months 
alter the assigned time, thus keeping M. Bodisco on 
the eve of going, but unable tu go. In the mean- 
time one of his sous and Mr. Wilhams (the Baron's 
father-in-law) died, and the count arrives just as 
Bodisco cannot leave on account of his domestic trou- 
Thus situated, Bodisco remains for a few 
months for the count, the count could wait for months 
for him.” This leaves Count Zabrelo in anawkward 


dilemma, as he must either return, or remain without 
salary or recognized official capacity. I. V. Y. Sun. 


Consu. Genera oy Wintempore. The king of 
Braus, 


cial notice of the fact that General Adrian Woll, com- | States of America, to reside in Baltimore. Mr. B. 


mander-in-chief of the army of the north, had been 
authorized by the supreme government of Mexico 
to arrange with commissioners to be appointed by 
Texas more definitely the terms of the armistice al- 
ready established between the two countries, and that 
hostilities would immediately cease on the part of 
exico. We also understand that commissioners 
will be appointed to meet at Loredo in September 
next, and that upon a satisfactory adjustment of the 
points there to be discussed and the ratification of 
the same by the respective parties, commission-, 


succeeds to the of office held for many years past by 
the late CurisTian Mayer, Esq. 


Tuy New Tonx Wasuinaton Monument Asso- 


ciation was fully organized on Tuesday, and i3 now 
prepared to proceed to business agreeably to the 
visions of its charter. Colonel John Trumbull ( for- 
merly aid of General Washington) was elected pre- 
sident, Hon. Robert H. Morris, (Mayor,) vice presi- 
dent; Nicholas Dean, Esq. Secretary, and Moses H. 
Grinnell, Esq. Treasurer. 
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A SLAVE CASE. An important decision, if main- 
ained. Some weeks since a colored woman was en- 


ticed away from her owners, while staying at Man- Missouri 


sion House in this city. She was publicly exhibited 
at the recent Abolition Convention at the capitol, 
aod has since been secreted near the city. Yester- 
day she was brought before Judge Hilton, on a writ 
of habeas corpus, sued out by her master. The hear- 
ing was prolonged until a late hour, when it was ad- 
journed until this evening and the woman was sent ta 
jail. The “Howard street Retreat” was closely 
watched during the night by a Jarge number of our 
colored citizens, who evidently feared that some trick 
would be played upon them. There was much ex- 
citement in that vicinity, but the night passed off 
without any outbreak. One or two who were dispos- 
ed to be more noisy than the law allows, were threat- 
ened with incarceration in the watch house, but no 
commitments were made. 

This morning a large crowd had collected around 
the jail awaiting the decision. It at length arrived, 
directing the sheriff to inform the slave that she was 
at liberty to return to her master or remain at the 
north; in fact, that she was free. She chose not to 
return and left the jail, escorted by a host of citizens 
who cheered her and her escort most enthusiastically. 
We understand that the ground upon which the judge 
came to his decision was, thatas her master had 
brought her to this state, she could not be considered 
under the constitution as a fugitive from another state, 
and that in consequence under our own state law she 
was free. Had she escaped from another state and 
been arrested in this, a contrary decision would have 
been the result. This decision and the grounds upon 
upon which it is based, are unquestionably correct. 
If southern gentlemen bring their slaves to N. York, 
they must do so at. their own risk. By our laws they 
are free as soon as they reach New York soil. So 
will our courts, juries, and last, though not least, our 
people uniformly decide. [Albany Evening Jour. 


UNITED STATES SENATE. It being now 
certain, from the result: of the election in ‘Tennessee, 
that the majority of the United States senate will be 
whig, the New York Tribune gives the following list 
for reference: [Salem Reg. 

13 whigs, whose terms expire in 1845, 


Vt. Sam’! S. Phelps. R. H. Bayard. 
Mass. Rufus Choate. | Md. W. D. Merrick. 
R.I. Wm. Sprague. | Va. Wm. C. Rives. 
Conn. J. W. Huntington. | Miss. John Henderson. 
N. Y. N. P. Tallmadge. | Tenn. Whig“ 

N.J. Wm. Dayton. | Ia. Albert S. White. 


Michigan, Augustus S Porter. 
4 democrats, whose terms expire in 1845: 


Me. John Fairfield. | Ohio. Benj. Tappan. 
Penn. D. W. Sturgeon. | Mo. T. Hi. Benton. 
12 whigs, whose terms expire in 1847: 

Me. George Evans. | N.C. Willie P. Mangum. 
Mass. Isaac C. Bates. | Ga. John M. Berrien. 

R.I. J. F. Simmons. | Tenn. Whig* 

N. J. J. W. Miller. | Ky. J. T. Morehead. 
Del. T. Clayton. | Ia. Alex. Barrow. 
Va. Wm. S. Archer. | Mich. W. Woodbridge. 


terms expire in 1847: 
Wm. S. Fulton. 


6 democrats, whose 
N. H. Levi Woodbury. } Ark. 


S. C. Dan’l. E. Huger. | Miss. R.J. Walker. 
lil. Loco to be chos’n | Ala. Wm. R. King. 
3 whigs, whose terms expire in 1849: 

Vt. Wm. C. Upham. | Ky. J. J. Crittenden. 


Louisiana, Alexander Porter. 
13 democrats, whose terms expire in 1849: 
W. T. Colquitt. 


N. H. C.G. Atherton, | Ga. 

Conn. John M. Niles. | Ala. Arthur P. Bagby. 
N. X. Silas Wright Jr. | Ohio, William Allen. 
Penn. James Bucnanan.| la. E:. A. Hannegan§. 
N. C. W. H. Hay wood Jr. | Ill. Sidney Breese. 
8. C. Geo. McDuffie. | Mo. Lewis F. Linn. 


Arkansas, Ambrose H. Sevier. 

A senator from Maryland, whose term expires in 
1849, is to be elected by the legislature to be chosen 
in October. . ö 

RECAPITULATION. 
er. Democrats. 


Senators whose terms expire in 1845, 4 


ot tb 66 sé 1847, 12 6 
66 te tt of 66 1849, 3 13 
Total 28 3 


To be chosen. 
Now. insane. A successor must be chosen. 
Hannegan’s seat, it is said, will be contested by O. H. 
Smith, whig. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. By farther accounts 
of the late elections it appears that in the 7th con- 
ional district of Indiana, Joseph A. Wright (Van 
urenite) is elected by a majority of 7 votes, and not 
E. W. McGaughey as at first reported. This makes 
the Indiana delegation stand 8 V. Buren, and 2 whig. 


New Congress. Old PEAR 
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There are eight states yet to elect, and vacancies 


| 


to be filled by two others, as follows: 

Vb. of Members. Date of Election. 
Vermont 5 September 5 
Maine 7 “ 11 
Georgia, vacancies 2 October 2 
Mary 6 " 4 
Ohio 21 ss 10 
Pennsylvania 24 10 
New Jersey 5 “10&11 
Michigan 5 November 6 
Mississippi 4 „ 6&7 
Massachusetts, vacancies 4 af 13 

80 

Elected as above 143 


Total members 223—last congress, 242. 


Four vacancies. 


OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. Capt. W. 
H. Swirr in charge of the bureau, in reply to a call 
from the secretary at war, reported on the 15th Au- 
gust on the following works: 

1. The dams at White’s Ripple, Black’s Island, 
Petticoat Ripple, Blannerhasset’s Island, (head aud 
foot), Fish Creek Island, and Buffington's Island. 

3. Repairing old dam at Captian Island. 

3. Jettie at foot of Marietta Island. 

4. Two machine-boats employed in raising snags 
and rocks from the channel of the river. 

5. Steam scrape-boat employed in deepening the 
channel at Brown’s Island. 

6. Crane-boat employed in removing rocks from 
channel at same point. | 

The officer reports that the work at these several 
points will be continued through the present month. 


The general superintendent reports, under date 
Qist July, that the Ohio had been to high to admit of 
surveys or operations upon the snags in the low-wa- 
ter channels of the Ohio. 

I have only to add that it is intended to continue 
to prosecute energetically these several improvements 
both in the Ohio and Mississippi, to the full extent 
of the means appropriated by congress for that ob- 
ject. 


*T wo vacancies. 


== 


FRUITS OF THE TARIFF—Manoracrores or 
THE west. Weare daily meeting with facts, illus- 
trating the benign influences of the present tariff, and 
the rapid prices. The following fact we learn from 
a western gentleman a day or two since. 

At or near the village of Hamilton, the capital of 
Butler county, Ohio, the Miami river has just been 
thoroughly dammed so as to turn all its waters when 
low into a raceway, on which a fall is obtained of 
twenty-eight feet, with water enough to carry one 
hundred and fifty runs of stones. The whole cost of 
the water-works is about $30,000, and although the 
enterprise is of very recent commencement, already 
two cotton factories, a woollen factory, and five er 
six heavy grist-mills are going up on this water-privi- 
lege, while there is abundant power for many times 
the number. The location is directly on the Miami 
canal, requiring but a short cut to load and unload 
wheat, flour, cotton, &c., directly from the canal in- 
to the factories and mills: the distance is but twenty- 
five miles from Cincinnati, a city of seventy thousand 
inhabitants, or as large as Boston was in 1830; and 
coal, irun, &c. can be delivered here fram the Ohio 
as cheaply as above high water mark in Cincinnati. 
Cotton from below can be delivered at the factories 
as cheaply as in Now Orleans. All thu is in the 
midst of a rich, well settled, thrifty farming country, 
where provisions cost on the average but half as much 


— a ne ́äiʒä4ä — 
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as the Lowell, while cotton and nearly every other 
material is much cheaper. 

Every thing. therefore conspires to justify the con- 
fident belief that here the foundation bas been laid 


1. of a.city destined to rival the great eastern metro- 


polis of manufacturing. 

The advantage of such an enterprise to the whole 
surrounding region cannot be over-estimated. It will 
increase the value of all taxed property, and nearly 
double that of labor and its products. It will tend 
to counteract the disproportion of the sexes—tho ex- 
cess of males in the west, of the females of the east, 
which is now great, and greatly to be regretted. It 
will reduce the price generally of whatever the 
neighboring people have to buy and increase that of 
the articles they now produce in excess, tending to 
produce a wholesome equilibrium of things. 

There is one instance among a red of similar 
benign enterprises now approaching their consumma- 
tion under the general shelter of our new tariff. The 
hundreds would be thousands, if the hope that the 
present tariff would be permanent were ripened to a 
certainty. Tennessee has secured us for this winter 
and our national industry will for a season expand 
and prosper. But let loco focoism win a victory in 
1844, and we shall again commence the downward 
career of derangement, obstruction, distress, and ruin. 

[M F. Tribune. 


SD 


CIVILITIES. We learn from the New York Cou- 
rier that the secretary of state has recently convey 
ed to the village authorities of Oswego, the thanks 
of the British government to the people of Oswego, 
for the “attention and considerate respect shown by 
them towards the remains of the late Sir Charles 
Bagot, and towards his family upon their being land- 
ed at that port from on board H. M. S. Traveller.” 
Lord Aberdeen, British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, directed Mr. Fox, her majesty’s minister at 
Washington, to make known these sentiments to the 
citizens of Oswego; and the minister accordingly com- 
municeted them to Mr. Upshur, secretary of state; 
through whom they were transmitted to Oswego.— 
Such incidents are exceedingly gratifying in the in- 
tercourse between two nations so amicable in their 
relations as the United. States and Great Britain, and 
this instance of a friendly feeling is especially agree- 
able under the circumstances of the case. There 
has unhappily been for a few years past a bitterness 
of feeling on both sides of the line on our northern 
border, which nothing could tend so much to soften 
as such manifestations as took place at Oawego on the 
occasion of the arrival of the late governar general's 
remains. The correspondence js.alike honorable to 
all parties. 

— 

MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. The 
New Orleans Courier publishes the following as a 
literal translation from the Mexico Diario del 
Gobierno—of the note addressed by the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs to Gen. Waddy Thompson, 
our minister at that place. 

To his excellency Waddy Thompson, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States. 
PALACE OF THE NATIONAL QOVERNMENT, 
Mexico, July 31, 1843. 

The public papers of Texas, as well as the organs 
to which the conduct of Mr. Houston has given some 
force, in recently proclaiming an armistice with the 
rest of the republic, and in manifesting his desire to 
bring about some arrangement which may put an 
end to the separation which has existed since 1835, 
makes us naturally acknowledge that the government 
established in that department has not orzan:zed and 
does not sustain the expedition, which, according to 
all appearances, is composed of citizens of the United 
States and has introduced itself into New Mexico, a 
territory depending on this republic; and thus, with 
the true object of conquest and plunder, these men 
have armed themselves against a country which they 
invade with no other pretext than that of depreda- 
tion, subjecting themselyes by this sole act to be 
treated with all the rigor which the laws of nations 
prescrbe against those who violate the most sacred 
principles at the same time with existing treaties. 


The arms and resources with which they have at- 
tempted this invasion have been drawn from Missou- 
ri, lllinois, and the territory of Arkansas, countries 
which bolong to the United States. This conduct is 
the more astonishing as Mexico sees it practised at 
the very moment that she reiterates proofs of the 
best harmony with those states, without giving them 
any motive for invading her territory by that nation, 
and when she is religiously carrying into effect, with 
the good faith and punctuality with which nations 
fulfil their engagements, the payments to which she 
bound herself by the conventions of 1839 and 1843. 

The | assault..to|.whichjthe undersigned alludes, 
which is committed at the moment when Texas sus- 
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tans transactions tending to regulate the differences 


commenced and kept up for nine years, has not been 
and cannot be indifferent to his excellency the pro- 
visional president, and the undersigned has received 
express orders to address to his excellency the envoy 
extraordinary of the United States, and to inform 
him, in order that he may apprize his government, 
that the supreme government of Mexico formally and 
solemnly protests against the invasion of New Mexico 
by citizens of the United States as an act openly hos- 
tile and contrary to the law of nations; that in con- 
sequence all the expenses incurred by Mexico in re- 


young Indian dandy paints when he goes a courting, 


thus conveying the idea to the hving Indians, that 
theingreat chief had gone a courting to another world 
where should he receive the favor of the Great 
Spirit,” he would be united to some squaw, who had 
passed the bounds of mortality, and that there they 
would live forever, in the green hunting grounds 
where deer and elk abound, and no white man would 
be there to molest them. 

And so Black Hawk's bones are now but subjects 
for anatomic curiosity, and Oceola’s skull is but a 
phrenologic model is some studio of St. Augustine! 


from Red River to the Mississippi. an 
be called upon to do nearly all the duty of this bor- 
der. 
upon us on all sides. Seven hundred Wyandots were 


Fort. The Bangor Whig of the 31st ult. announ- 


ces that decided preparations are being made to con- 
struct a fort upon the Penobscot river at the Nar- 
rows. 


The northern range of U. S. Barracks near the ci- 


ty of Savannah was destroyed by fire on the 9th inst. 


Tur Dracoons. One regiment P scattered 
a 


ppears to 


In the mean time the Indians are pouring in 


Janded above the Kanzas a few days since; and the 
thousands of Sacs and Foxes, who lately made the 
„Black Hawk war,” are about removing to near Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Capt. Cooke, who so lately saved the large trading . 
company which left here in May last, by his decided 
courage, 1n dashing across the Arkansas, with his ar- 
tillery and dragoons, and disarming Col. Snively’s 
Texan band of freebooters, is again under order, 
(with the same commands as before) to escort the 
company of traders going to New Mexico in a very 
shorttime. This is very hard service, and we fear 
too much forthe horses. Capt. C. so thoroughly 
broke up the Texan parties, little more than a month 
ago, that we imagine little further apprehension need 
be had of them; but if service is to be done on the 
frontier, it could not be entrusted to better hands. 

We understand that the Osages are becoming 
troublesome to the whites, and we think from the 
hostile demonstrations manifested by the “red men” 
generally upon our frontier, that our military de- 
fence is inadequate. It surely seems to us that a full 
regiment of troops kept constantly at Fort Leaven- 
worth, would not be too large a forco, and that a 
military post with at least six companies should be 
established near the northwest corner of our State. 


pelling these aggressions and all the damages resul- 
ting from them will be claimed at a proper time by 
the republic, to which, from this moment, a large 
and just satisfaction is due. To demand satisfaction 
asa matter of right between friendly nations is ano- 
ther command made to the undersigned, and accord- 
ingly he hereby fulfils the same. It is a demand sns- 
tained by the common law, the rights of nations, the 
international rights, and the principles of a vigorous 
justice. 

Mexico sees one of her departments attacked by an 
armed band, with no other pretext than that of ag- 
gression; she sees at the same time the views and in- 
tentions which animate them; and although she is 
not ignorant of what class to which those men be- 
long, she is nevertheless aware that they are citizens 
of the United States, and that profitting of their lo- 
cal situation and their proximity to the frontiers, 
they are striving by devastation to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages derived from invasions by an armed 
force, without regard and consideration to the con- 
sequences to which such acts may expose them. — 
And Mexico knowing to what government belong 
those whocommit these acts, who is aware of the 
wrongs and injustices which they cause, will she re- 
main a tame spectator of her citizens and territory 


It is thus rendered more probable that Alexander’s 
dust serves but to “stop some bung hole” of intem- 
perance. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS. A report of the mur- 
der of Ross the chief, reached us a few days since, 
which we rejoice to find was untrue. What gave rise 
to the tale is explained by Gen. Taylor, our valuable 
officer on that frontier: 

The general election which took place under their 
constitution on the 7th ult. has resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of Ross to the presidency, by a majority of over 
8U0 votes: 

Headquarters 2d Military Department, 
Fort Smith, August 15, 1843. 

Sır: I regret to report that the election held on the 
7th of August, in the Cherokee nation, was accon- 
panied at one precinct with a serious disturbance.— 
Rumors of the affair reached this place in such an 
exaggerated form that I lefton the 13th for Fort 
Gibson, fearing that further outrages might occur and 
render necessary the interposition of a military force. 
I was met, however, on the road by intelligence on 
state I relied, from which I gathered the following 
which of the case: 


suffering all the evils of an invasion like this, com- 
mitted by men who ought to respect the laws of na- 
tions and the treaties existing between the two re- 
publics? If those who are guilty of this conduct 
were Mexicans, how would the fact be exaggera- 
ted, how would the people of the United States de- 
claim against it as atrocious and unheard of? 

If it be the duty of the undersigned to address the 


present communication to Mr. Thompson, he doubts | 


not that the government of the United States, from 
*which the Mexican government reccives the most 
expressive proofs of kindness, will receive the pre- 
sent reclamation as a national duty which eminently 
affects the general and public interests of the people 
of Mexico, and the happiness for which the provis- 
ional president is responsible. 

The undersigned repeats to his excellency Mr. 
Thompson the assurance of his most distinguished 
consideration. 


JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. We learn from the Platte 
Eagle that the Ottoes, in a council with Major Miller, 
their agent, refused to sign receipts for provisions 
issued to them; and, moreover, gave him to under- 
stand that be must leave their nation. This and the 
attack of some of the Ottoe people on the tect of 
Mackinaw boats, were reported to the proper depart- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of Indian affairs, 
a few days since passed up with a company of infan- 
try on a visit to the Ottoes. He will hold a council 
with the tribe. 


BONES OF BLACK HAWK—HIS GRAVE.— 
The editor of the Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye states 
that the remains of Black Hawk were stolen, and 


Gov. Lucas made a requisition for them in behalf of | 


the widow and children of the old Brave, and found 
them in the hands of an anatomist at Quincy,. well 
cleaned and ready to be wired. They are still in 
Burlington, though it was the desire and expectation 
of the family that they should be deposited in the 
Burlington burial ground. A writerin the Hawkeye 
in describing the new purchase” on the east side of 


At one of the precincts in the Saline district, about 
forty miles from Fort Gibson, a difficulty arose at the 
polls, growing, it is believed, out of some threats 
made against the Ross voters in that neighborhood, 
which resulted in the death of Isaac Bushyhead, and 
in wounding severely David Vann and Elijah Hicks, 
all three Ross men, and the last two of considerable 
note. It was hoped that both would recover. Six 
persons seem to have been engaged in this affair, four 
of whom have been apprehended by the Cherokees 


We hope the proper authorities at Washington wiil 


awaken to a sense of the exposed condition of the 
Missouri frontier, and give tothe hardy pioneers that 
military protection to which they are so justly en- 
titled. 


[Liberty (Missouri) Banner. 


THE NAVY. 
Tue U. S. steamer Painceton, was launched 


from the Philadelphia navy yard in style, onthe Sth 
„inst. and will be complete in eight or ten days. Her 


aud are now in irons; the other two, one of whom is| dimensions are: 


a white man, had escaped, but were pursued by a 
party, and will no doubt be taken. 

As the Cherokee laws seemed adequate to main- 
tain themselves on this occasion, and as nothing like 
a general feud was likely to accrue, 1 deemed it use- 
less to procced further on my way to Fort Gibson, 
and accordingly returned. The commanding officer 
of that post is directed to afférd the Cherokce autho- 
rities every facility in securing the murderers, and to 
detain the white man, when taken that he may be 
tried before the federal court. 

It is understood that Mr. Ross has been re-clected 
principal chief by a handsome majority. I am, sir, 
very respectfully, your obedicnt servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig. Gen. U. S. A. Com’ding. 
The Adjutant General of the army, Washington. 


Erection. By the Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligen- 
cer of the 19th inst. we learn that Ross is elected 
Principal Chief and Lowry Assistant Principal Chief, 
by a majority ot 923 votes, receiving nearly two 
thirds of the whole number of the votes polled.— 
National committee 13 Ross men, 3 Vann men, Coun- 
cil 18 Ross men. 6 Vann men. On joint ballott 31 
Ross men, and 9 Vann men. The Intelligencer announ- 
ces the gratifying fact that peace and quiet prevail 
among the Cherokees. “The wheels of government 
are in regular operation—-and as litle excitement 
exists in the nation at this time, as did at any other 


period, except inthe neighborhood where the late 
murder was committed.” 


THE ARMY. 
The commander-in-chief, Major General Scorr and 


Length from outside of stem to outside of stern 
post 160 feet 8 in 
Length of deck 116 feet 8 in 


Breadth of beam 30 ft. 
Depth. of hold 20 ft. 6 in 
Mainmast, above deck 125 ft. 
Foremast do 122 ft. 
Mizzen do 100 ft. 
Length of main yard 63 fl. 


Armament—6 forty-two pound carronades; 2 Stock- 


tons 12 inch wroughtiron guns which throw balls 
weighing 214 los. 


Bouts, 5—1 gig—2 waste—2 quarter boats. 
Burlthen 680 tons. 

Complement of men 135, exclusive of officers. 
Engine 220 horse power, capable of working 259 


horse power. 


Propeller—diameter 14 feet, its length 4 feet. 

Draft of water tully equipped, 15 feet. . 
Sails—two full suits, 32 each. 

Anchors—chain cables 2—1; inches 155 fathom 


each. 


Officers—Commander—Captain R. F. Stocxron; 


Lieutenants—W. E. Hunt, Ep. R. THompson and R. 
E. JohNsox; Passed Midshipman—Ep. A. BARNET; 
Acting Master—Mapison Resi; Gunner— K. S. 
Kina. 


he United States sloop of war Soratoga, Captain 


TATNALL, arrived at Teneriffe in a very short passage 
of seventeen days from New York; officers and crew 
all well. 


Boston HARBOR. The Boston Journal says: The 


yard at Charleston is under the command of Com- 


modore Nicno.son. The new sloop of war Plymouth 
will be ready for launching by the lst of October.— 
The ships of the line Vermont and Virginia. begun 
twenty-two years ago, remain in statu quo. The fri- 
gates Cumberland and Potomac ure lying there ready 
for their crews, the former is ordered to the Medi- 
terranean as the flag ship of Commodore Smitna.— 
The steam frigate Mississippi is lying in ordinary, with 
her masts all standing, as if in readiness for depar- 
ture, The Boston sloop of war of 20 guns, lately re- 
turned from the East Indies, is refitting forsea. The 
sloops Marion and Preble, the brig Consort, and the 
ship Franklin are also there—the latter to be razeed. 
The Ohio receiving ship, Commodore Downes, lies 
at ber wharf, and the little brig Apprentice completes 
the naval force om that station. 


Desmoines river, gives the following account of the 
grave of Black Hawk: 

At the upper end of the prairie, a few hundred 
yards from where the timber sets in, is the grave of 
the once renowned chief of the Sacs and Foxes—the 
mighty and unconquerable ‘Black Hawk.’ It might 
not be out of place here to give a description of his 
grave. Ít ss constructed alter the Indian mode of 
burial, by building a pen of round poles about ten 
feet long and three wide; the pen 1s built as high as 
the shoulders of a man would be when sitting on the 
ground. ln the west end of this pen, the mighty 
Black [awk was placed ina sitting posture, with his 
face towards the rising sun, his gun, tomahawk and 
blanket were placed by the side of him: and then the 


suite, passed through Albany on the 12th inst. on their 
route to Washington. 

Adjutant General B. Joyes, we understand, is 
at the Virginia White Sulphur Springs, recruiting 
his health. 

TRANSFER OF TROOPS. Three of the companies of 
the 2d regiment of U.S. Artillery, which for up- 
wards of a year past, have been stationed at Fort 
Adams, Newport, R. I., have left there, company F, 
Capt. Clarke, for Fort Hamilton; company I. Capt. 
Lowd, for Fort Lafayette. Company A. Capt. Dun- 
can, of Light Artillery, seventy men, fifty-six field 
pieces, which was ordered to Fort Adams during the 
Doric war, left there for Fort Hamilton, L. I., where 
they are now posted. 


pen was covered over, leaving the head and neck of 
the chief exposed to the weather; his face was paint- 
ed red, and striped off with black, just as a living 


lt is stated that three companies of Col. Crane’s 


regiment, First Artillery, will take post at Fort 
Adams. 


Michael Callazan, a seaman on hoard the the U. S. 


sloop of war Preble, was examined at Boston, and 
committed to jail to answer at the next termof the 
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District Court for manslaughter, in killing Thomas 
Smith, also a U. S. seaman on board the sloop of war 
Preble, on the 23d of July. It appeared that the ac- 
cused had challenged Smith to fight, but, finding him- 
self mastered, drew a sheath knife and stabbed him, 
causing his death. 

Orpers. Commanders S. F. Duronr, brig Perry, 
Norfolk; Henry Howry, ship Yorktown; G. T. Pen- 
DEGRAST, ship Boston; T. L. Sacnpers, Navy Yard, 
Washington. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SALE OF STATE stocks. Another sale took place 
at Philadelphia a few days since. There have been 
row proceeds of those sales to the amount of 8700, 
000, paid in state certificates. Add to this about 
$250,000 of said certificates that have been paid into 
the state treasury, and it leaves $450,000 of the total 
amount issued ($1,400,000) yet to be redeemed. The 
sale of state stocks is to be resumed hereafter. 


MARYLAND. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE or Norta Point. 
It was resolved to commemorate the 12th inst. this 
year at York, Pennsylvania, in compliment to the 
Spirited patriotism which was evinced by that com- 
munity at the time the city of Baltimore was threat- 
ened by the enemy. Preparations were made accor- 
dingly. The remaining associated “Defenders of 
Baltimore” were escorted by several companies of 
volunteers, and the whole party from the city con- 
sisting of from fifteen to eighteen hundred left the 
North street depot on the morning of the 12th in 
several trains of cars for York. When within eight 
miles of that place, the axle of the first passenger 
car broke, throwing that and the two next cars off 
the track, and very severely injuring a number of the 
passengers—and amongst the number. Joun Cooper, 
one of the “defenders.” Five or six had their limbs 
broken or so fractured that it was supposed ampnta- 
tion would have to be resorted to, and two of the 
cases were considered as seriously threatening life, 
but we rejoice to add, that the prompt professional 
aid offered, and the kind attention of all whose ser- 
vices could be made useful, are likely according to 
our latest accounts from York, (to which place the 
tufferers were removed,) to prevent so unpleasant an 
alternative. The patients were all represented as 
doing better than could have been expected. 

This unfortunate incident interrupted much of the 
enjoyment which was anticipated in the meeting at 
York, between old associates in arms, as well as 
thousands of younger congregated on the occasion.— 
The ceremonies were nevertheless highly imposing, 
and with this exception passed off delightfully. The 
party from Baltimore except those that remained to 
lake care of their suffering friends returned that 
night, and the families of those that required atten- 
tion immediately went on. 

By the last cars we regret tu learn that Mr. 
McCasz, one of the sufferers cannot survive, morti- 
fication having taken place. He will leave a wife 
and seven children in indigent circumstances. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The University of Georgia, at its late commence- 
ment, conferred on the Hon. George McDuffie the 
degree of LL. D. Mr. Pickens, the democratic lea- 
der in South Carolina, delivered a brilliant oration 
before the societies on the advantage of modern over 


ancient civilization. 
) ALABAMA. 
Tux New LECIsLA ron is divided as follows: 
Senate. House. 
V. B. 19 62 
Whig 14 38 
V. B. majority 5 24 
ILLINOIS. 


Jor Suita. The Illinoian, of the 19th inst., says: 
“A gentleman of this town, who has just arrived from 
a visit to Carthage, states that considerable excite- 
ment exists in Hancock county on account of a gross 
outrage committed by Joe Smith, upon the collector 
of that county. Joe had taken offence at the collec- 
tor on account of the manner in which he had discharg- 
ed his duty in reference to some of the prophet’s lots 
in Nauvoo; and, during a recent visit of the collector 
to that city, he was attacked and cruelly beaten by 
Joe in presence of several hundred of his faithful.— 


The collector had been quite ill for some weeks, and 


was scarcely able to travel at the time the outrage 
was perpetrated. From the statement of our infor- 
mant, we shall not be surprised to hear of Joe's sudden 


. 


disappearance shortly.” 


OF THE UNION. 


INDIANA. Cass 0 1 W.M.Reyburn 0 
ELECTION FOR GOVERNOR ave LIEUTENANT a Ne 1 0 . i 
Whitcomb, Bigger, Bright, Bradley, | Craw ford i x pve : 
Posey 933 709 997 676 | Daviess Davis 
Gibson, 707 710 680 675 Dearborn 0 1 J. P. Buell 1 
Vanderburgh, 488 5356 489 529 3 see i 5 W A 
Pike, 421 390 393 388 De Kalb & Steub. ei 
Dubois 363 224 355 207 Elkhart 1 0 W. B. Mitchell 1 
Warwick 781 330 766 320 Fayette and Union. 0 1 J. Leviston 1 
Spencer, t 380 599 383 468 Floyd i 0 8 A ` ee 0 
Perry, 264 468 289 399 Fountain 1 V. Jones 1 
Crawford 381 408 393 370 | Franklin 0 1 Geo. Berry 1 
Oranre ’ 925 642 919 620 Grant and D. 0 1 J. Hodge 0 
Harrison, 976 1.091 978 1.042 Gibson l ee F l 
Clark, 1,310 1.031 1.329 994| Hendricks i 5 
Washington, 1.471 1,005 1,476 975 Harrison ä 
Scott, 432 426 422 533 Henry 0 1 i 5 an 0 
Jefferson, 1.289 1.576 1,373 1,468 11 i : Ie En 
Jennings, 543 854 565 820 Jackson 1 0 J. Rich 1 
Jackson, 870 565 864 552 Johnson N 
Floyd, 911 900 911 892 Jefferson o i 3 e 5 
Dearborn, 1,769 1.503 1,775 1,464 | Knox E ee : 
Ripley, 637 925 675 847 5 i E 8 
| Switzerland 974 906 1,015. 853 
Decatur, ` 945 1.174 941 1.146 Marion ee oad 0 
Franklin, 1,290 1,055 1,284 1.059 Morgan O LENM 
Rush 1,147 1.350 1,140 1,333 Montgomery SOURS: 0 
Union, 599 560 586 555 Noble , 1 0 D. B. Herriman 1 
Wayne. 1,282 1,807 1.276 1.790 Owen 1 0 1 0 8 i 
Fayette, 789 923 786 926 Posey and V. 0 i $ 1 5 Ae i 
Henry, 902 1.110 899 1.095 See s 1133 l 
Hamilton 761 815 766 798 Ri 3 0 1 BF Rev i 
Marion, 1.523 1,583 1.536 1.568 Kaus W 8 T. C 
Shelby, 1.159 960 1181 929 1 5 0 1 B o 
Johnson, 1.066 628 1.063 615 Seeing. 1 OLY. Kenned 1 
Bartholomew, 905 899 908 873 | Shelby 1 B ua 
Brown, 414 50 424 39 | Switzerland 0 avid Henry 0 
Madison, 774 790 782 761 St. Joseph 0 1 J.D. Defres 0 
Hancock, 690 685 747 612| Tippecanoe 0 1 G.S. Orth 0 
Monroe, 956 696 967 684 Vermillion 0 18. e 0 
Lawrence, 908 905 865 853| Vigo 5 ; ge 705 : 
Martin, 348 287 329 269 Warrick O LRI 
Daviess, 592 769 589 670 | Warrie 9 4 L. Burke 0 
Knox, 628 934 618 909 wayne 1 5 o : 
Owen, 818 641 809 621 : W. Shank r | 
Green, 744 672 798 615| Washington 1 0 - Shanks 1 
Sullivan 1.144 413 1.131 403 ae A TF 
Morgan, 1,003 808 995 808 21 30 27 
Vigo, 762 1.274 758 1,211 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Clay, 514 256 509 319 . 42. 1 
Putnam, 1.362 1,320 1,363 1.291 Counties D. W. Names. D. 
Parke, 1.088 1,295 1,094 1.279 Adams and J. 1 0 — Mickle 1 
Vermillion. 692 607 692 601 Allen 0 1 L.P. Ferry 1 
Hendricks, 777 1.038 775 1,012 Bartholomew 1 0 H. H. Barbour 1 
Montgomery, 1.275 1315 1,275 1,307 Blackfd. H. & W. 1 0 P. Keimer 1 
Fountain, 1,231 799 1,264 765 | Brown, &c. 1 1 W.A. Gorman 1 
Tippecanoe, 1,361 1,266 1,352 1,232 Boone 1 0 B. Boone 1 
Clinton, 793 522 789 522 Benton, W. &c. 1 0 D. McConnell 1 
Carroll, 825 616 834 605 | Crawford 0 1 H. Miller 1 
Boone. 764 716 752 1704 Clay 1 0 J.B. Nees 1 
Warren, 382 715 379 715 Clark 1 0 J. S. Simonson 1 
Cass, 550 668 551 668 1 0 QJ. 8. Atbon 1 
Fulton, 215 272 218 260 Cass 1 0 W. Blakeman 0 
Marshal, 229 169 232 157 | Clinton 1 Ó E. Byers — 1 
Grant, 475 336 472 336 | Carroll 1 0 A.L. Robinson 1 
Adams, 236 227 240 223 | Dubois 1 0 B. Edmonson 1 
Allen, 674 720 679 705 | Daviess 0 1 — Miler 1 
Lagrange, 96 122 96 122 | Decatur 0 1 D. Montague 0 
Randolph, 701 768 706 748 R. Spicknall 1 
Noble, 340 277 346 273 | Dearborn 3 0 James 0 
Whitley, 166 139 162 127 D. Macy 0 
Dekalb, 290 212 293 210 Delaware 0 1 G.C. Gilbert 0 
Huntingdon, 279 206 282 201 | Elkhart 1 0 Joseph Cowen 1 
Wells, 239 173 239 170 | Gibson 1 0 Montgomery 1 
Jay, 353 355 352 357 | Grant 1 0 S. Woolman 0 
Blackford, 212 70 213 68 | Floyd 1 0 G. F. Wolf , 0 
Delaware, 693 808 000 000 | Fulton and M. 1 0 Joseph Robbins 1 
Steuben, 219 240 219 229 Fayette 0 2 S. W. Parker 0 
Benton, 27 26 27 24 H. Simpson 0 
Elkhart, 843 668 840 669 Franklin 1 0 § Joel Palmer 1 
Jasper, 179 123 179 154 i 1 0 (James R. Jones 1 
Kosciusko, 451 493 453 491 | Fountain 2 0 J.R. Jones 1 
Jaka, 193 102 193 103 | Greene 1 oO J. ae 1 
Laporte, 699 836 716 792 . . M. er 
Miami, 451 481 460 472 e A : Ly Me Rasi je 0 
4 233 254 oel B. Ree 
Pulaski 95 99 Henry 0 1 R. I. Huddleston 0 
St. Joseph, 606 776 606 768 Hendricks 0 1 S. verbrike 0 
Wabash 477 495 477 492 5 l W. M. Conner 0 
’ Hamilton 0 W. Clark 0 
White 173 203 174 202 H. W. Clar 
i a Hancock 0 1 § Joseph Chapman 1 
60.714 58,701 60,905 56,951 | Ha 0 1 QJ.P.Foley 0 
LEGIsLATURE—SENATE. Jackson 1 0 S.P. Mooney 1 
1842 1843. | Jennings 0 1 D.W. 5 ae 0 
Counties. D. W. Names D. W. Step T Ee 0 
Allen 1 0 J. Sinclear 1 0 Jeffersor. 0 2 i 9 A Nes i 
Bartholomew 1 0 Z. Tannehill 10 0 Hardin ers i 
Boone and H. 1 O M. Duzan 1 0 Johnson 1 . Oa i 
Brownand M. 0 1 E. P. Farmer 0 1! Kosciusko & W. 1 0 A. Cuppy 


Go 
ha 
Go 


fifty-eight voters! Now examine the following com- 
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much truth there is in that. The abolition vote is 


Knox 1 0 5 i 1 0 
. Norvell 1 0 on: A but 1,684. Add that to the vote for Bigger, and see 
Lawrence 1 0 . Burton 1 0 Bigger's total vote in 1840, 62,972 if it would elect bhim. * 
Lagrange N. 0 1. 1 5 0 8 0 1 Whitcomb’s © 1843, 56,126 | Whitcomb’s vote in 1843 60,714 
Laporte 0 2 i rons. O aln Bigger’s vote 58,701 
`, Whiteomb’s whole vote less than Bigger’s 6,846 ing’ iti 
Lake & Porter 1 0 —McDonald 1 0 So that James Whitcomb is elected, and yet his Penming', abolition, s e a 
Marion 1 0 50. Harris O II whole vote is less by six thousand eight hundred and aba 
1 0 J. Sutherland 0 1] forty-six than the whole vote by which Bigger sue- Clear Democratic majority over all 329 
Morgan 1 0 F.A. Matheney 1 @|ceeded three years ago! RECAPITULATION 
Madison 0 2 F. McAlister 1 0j Mr. Whitcomb’s majority may be set down at 2118| of the official vote for governor and lieutenant govern- 
Miami and W. 1 O D. R. Bearss 0 1} votes over Governor Bi „while seven thousand or, for 1843, by congressional districts. 
P. E. Engle one hundred and fifty-eight votes remained at home! | Pist. Big. Whit.” Dem. Brad. Bright. Hard. 
Montgomery 2 0 JJ. Sellers 1 2} and who doubts that the political complexion of nine-| 1st 6.050 6,619 2 5,694 6,550 1 
J. H. Harrison tenths of this slumbering mass was whigs? Mr. Whit- | 2d 6,360 6.836 21 6,124 6,951 15 
Orange 1 0 . A. Bowles 1 0 comb is elected by 2118 votes; yet his total vote is| 3d 6913 6762 183 6.702 6,831 208 
Owen 1 0 G. W. Moore 1 0 ix thousand eight hundred and forty-six less than 4th 4400 3.561 672 4,366 3,547 682 
Ran o $E Edger 1 O the total vote of Governor Bigger in 1840. And let 5th 6.410 7292 167 6.195 7,407 167 
dolph 1 Š 2 : i ’ ’ ’ 
R. Ford 0 1 {it be marked that this calculation is based upon data | 6th 6,125 7,141 25 5,834 7,031 2 
Putnam 1 2 W. D. Allen 2 0 of three years ago, and that no estimate is made of 7th 5890 5,195 7. 5.713 5,191 3 
J. H. Roberts the natural increase since that period. One more] sth 5.949 6,631 62 5,900 6,645 38 
Parke o 2 W. G. Coffin 0 1) comparison and a few comments, and we are done. 9th 5.647 5,437 146 5,543 5,476 171 
J. Kerr Q 1] The abolition ballot recently cast, and which is as-| 10th 4,957 5,250 400 4,880 5,276 402 
Bowes A i A. pe 0 : 88 00 by our o ponents to be whigs, (and which for JJ - 
ike Logan the purposes of this calculation, we will assume to „ 56,951 60,905 1,712 
Perry 0 1 J. Elder 1 Obe such, ) was 1534 votes. Add this vote, as so much N 1 e 56,951 i 
Rush 2 1 í J. Morgan O 1) whig strength thrown away, to the falling off of the — 
S. Barrett 0 1) vote since 1840 and we have this result: Whitcomb’s Bright’s ma- 
Ripley 0 1 A. Hiatt 0 1 Falling off since 1840, 7,158 majority, ? a03 857, 3,954 
Sullivan 1 O T. Turman 1 0 Abolition vote in 1843, 1,564 Bigger's vote 58,701 
tt 1 0 — McClure 1 0 Whitcomb's vote 60.714 
Switzerland 1 0 T. T. Wright 1 0 Total, 8,722 Deming's vote 1,684 
St. Joseph 0 1 — Hulbert 9 1 Eight thousand seven hundred and twenty-two 55 
Shelby 0 1 A.C. Handy . 1 9 whig votes at home and wasted! Deduct Whitcomb's Total vote 121,099 
Spencer 0 1 Thos.M.Smith 1 0 2118 majority ſrom this number, and the result will Highest vote of 1840 117,306 
J. Shelly O Ude six thousand six hundred and four as the true = 
Tippecanoe 1 1 4P. Foreman 0 1| whig majority in the State! or casting the abolition Increase over 1840 3,793 
, S. F. Clark 1 0 entirely from the account, and subtracting Mr. — 
Union 1 0 C. Nutter 0 1! Whitcomb’s majority from the 7,158 absentees, and MISSOURI. 
Vanderburg 0 1 D. Miller 0 = 1/ the unpolled whig (¢ oubtless) vote remains five thou-} Tax Save. A great excitement existed yesterday, 
Vermillion 0 1 — Hostetler 1 0) sand and forty! taining the abolition vote, how-| about the court house, in relation to the sales of pro- 
: T. Dowling ever, as a part of the estimate, and thus making, as perty for taxes. The first sale under the provisions 
Vigo 0 3 <J. Hodges 0 Slabove the total waste, absolute waste of whig votes of the new law, took place at 12 o'clock, M., and 
C. Garrett in the late contest, 8,732, and we have about the | previous to its disposal, a large crowd of citizens oc- 
0 1 8. Hannah 0 1 majority by which Governor Bigger succeeded in| cupied the open space in front of the court house.— 
Wayne 0 1 J. W. Williamson O 1 1840. They were engaged in discussing the iniquitous cha- 
1 0 D. P. Holloway © 1] What ground for bitter humiliation to those who racter of the law; the honesty of the originators’ in- 
Washington 2 0 E. D. n 2 Q/are justly censurable does the foregoing afford! And | tentions, and the propriety of preventing any man 
ngto Jobn Kell Ju : Pio the ct oe 
ohn Nelly yet it is a strong and a bright relief to the picture to | from bidding off the lands of another. But one opi- 
Warren 0 1 L. Gregory 0 II consider that although in the late contest, the loco- nion was expressed about the law, and those who 
Wart ick 1 0 J. Fuller 1 0) foco party were organized; although they fought to | passed it, and that was an unqualified disapproval of 
7 ee Ge the measure snd the men. It was very evident from 
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The Indiana State Journal (whig) gives the follow- 
ing as a true version of the locofoco “victory!” 

“Tt is amazing to us that even that portion of the lo- 
cofoco party who have devoted their thoughts to the 
subject of politics, should presume to shout over the 


recent Indiana election as a triumph of party strength; 
and much more astounding to us is it that the whigs 
should yield the ground, either here or elsewhere, 
without the slightest reflection or investigation! We 
shall clearly demonstrate in this article that the late 
results are merest accidents of political warfare; and 
that so far from demonstrating a locofoco majority 
in Indiana, they incontestably prove an indomitable 
whig majority in the State; whether that majority is 
to be ever rendered available or not is, however, 
another question, with which those who hold and who 
roper to sleep over the 
party in the State, have at least as much concern as 


seem to tee 


ourself. 


We simply invite a comparison of the following 
figures, a8 furnishing a broad and incontestable foun- 
dation for the truth of every assertion above made. 
In 1840, Messrs. Howard.and Bigger were the rival 
gubernatorial candidates; we furnish below, from of- 
ficial returns, the total vote, at that time, of the 


Btate: 

, TOTAL vors or 1840. A 
Bigger’s vote „ 
Howard do. 54,320 

Total rote 117,292 

TOTAL VOTE or 1843. 

Whitcomb, 56,126 

Bigger, 54, 008 

Total vote, 110,134 

By a com 5 of these results a remarkable fact 
ars, as follows: 

soos Vote of 1840, 117,292 
Vote of 1843, 110,134 

Falling off since 1840, 7,158 


Thus it is developed that since 1840, notwithstand- 
ing all the natural increase of voters, the vote of the 
State, as exhibited in the recent 


wer of the 


ballot, has fallen off 


desperation and polled every vote; although they ar- 
inst us every foreign vote in the State—a 


rayed a 
formidable increase too since 1840 in that way—and 


over all those combined influences by a very decided 
vote. The slumberin 


whig ranks, who failed in their duty in August, can 


now survey the whole ground with the certain assu- 


rance that it is their power to maintain the political 
integrity of the whig party in Indiana over eve 
as well factitious as legitimately partisan, which the 


locofoco per9 can possibly muster by any and every 
energy, money and bait for the popular 
he 


outlay o 


prejudices. friends of the whig cause abroad 


will not fail to observe in this result a striking simi- 


larity to the condition of things in 1839; and if there 


be any fidelity to themselves in the camp soldiers of 


Indiana, they will not fail in 1844, by emerging from 


their resting places, to produce the same change 


which they thus produced in the campaign of 1840.” 


To this statement the Madison Courier thus replies: 


“The whigs can’t manufacture a plausible excuse for 
their late defeat in this state, no how they can fix 
it.” The Indiana Journal recently attempted to show 
that Bigger's defeat was owing to the falling off in 
the popular vote, and that Whitcomb did not get as 
many voles in 43, as Bigger did in 1840. It is only 
necessary to refer to the vote in these two years to 
show the falsity of this view of the subject. In the 
first place the total vote of 1840 was 117,306—the 


vote of 1843 is 121,09J—exhibiting an increase of 


3,793. In the second place, Whitcomb received 
6,417 more votes in 1843 than Gen. Howard did in 
1840—while Bigger received 4,308 less than he got 
in 1840. 

Here are the figures, that won't lie. 


Whitcomb’s vote in 1843 60,714 
Howard's vote in 1840 54,297 
Democratic gain 6,417 

Bigger 's vote in 1840 63,009 
Bigger's vote in 1843 58,701 
Whig loss . 4,308 

But the Indiana Journal says the abolitionists are 


all and they voted for Deming instead of Big- 


whigs, 
to the number of seven thousand one hundred and | ger, sed thus occasioned his defeat. Let's see how 
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although the whigs were compelled, beside, to con- 
tend against an organized abolition ticket, still the 
fact is apparent that we had the strength to succeed 


and apathetic voters in the 


aid, 


the tone of feeling, that the man who attempted to 
bid off any property belonging to another, without 
his consent, would run the risk of a coat of tar and 
feathers. The Sheriff put up one Jot, but found no 
bidder, and had to buy it in on behalf of the state.— 
He will, from day to day, offer a single lot; and the 
probability is, that the state will be the only bidder 
that will offer. 


MICHIGAN, 

Nomiations. The ‘“democratic’’ state conven- 
tion have nominated John S. Barry, for governor, and 
Origen D Richardson, for lieut. governor. 

The whigs of Michigan, at a state conventioncheld 
at Jackson on the 23d ult., nominated with entire una- 
nimity, Zina Pitcher, of Wayne county, for governor, 
and James B. Larue, of Berrien, for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Tae pustic pest or Micmiaan. Wo take from 
the Rochester Democrat the following statement, 
evincing a praiseworthy determination on the part of 
one of the younger members of the confederacy to 


do all in her power to maintain inviolate—for the 


future—her pligbted faith. Will not the older 
branches of the family take counsel and example 
from this conduct of their younger sister? 

Michigan bonds. The state of Michigan 4185 
determined to redeem her credit, and to take the 
rank among the solvent states of the Union, to which 
she is entitled from the enterprize and industry of 
her people. In pursuance of the law of last winter, 
bonds have been issued by the governor of that state 
for the interest of that portion of the debt, for which 
consideration was rendered, which is made payable 
in the year 1850, and which includes the interest up 
to July, 45, after which interest is payable on the 
bonds. The Commercial Bank of this city have re- 
ceived certificates of stock to the amount of over 
$13,000, which will pay the interest, computed an- 
nually,on the bonds held by that institution to the 
po above mentioned. The provision which has 

n made for the payment in full of every farthing 
of interest, and the appropriation which has been 
made of public lands, and the revenue of public 
works, for the ultimate redemption of the debt of 
Michigan, reflects the highest eredit upon the people, 
the legislative and the executive officers of that 
flourishing state. 
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MOUNT SINAI—LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
DURBIN TO BISHOP WAUGH. 
Summit of Mount Sinai 4 o'clock, 
Sabbath afternoon, Feb. 5, 1843. 

My pear Bisnor Waren: How shall I put on 
paper what J feel this moment, as [ set apart from my 
companions on the very summit of Mount Sinai, with 
the expanded plains before me in which Israel en- 
camped at the giving ofthe law? It is impossible to 
doubt: I feel the truth, and by faith ] see the lightnings, 
hear the thunders, and the “trumpet waxing louder 
and louder,” and feel the vast world of dark, dreary 
desolation, within which Horeb is inclosed as a sanc- 
tuary, quake under the tread of the Almighty. 


If í had been an infidel, and had come hither, as I 
have, from Cairo, (near the ancient Memphis,“ by the 
Wady el Teh, or “Valley of the Wanderings,” which 
connects with the Red Sea, about fifteen miles south 
of Suez, through Wady Tamarik, by one of the most 
fearful and peculiar mountain passes ta be found on 
earth; and had I there seen the physical truth of the 
Scriptures, where the people were “entangled in the 
land,” and “the wilderness of the Red Sea had shut 
them in,” the only place between the Nile and the sea 
of which the Scripture history can be affirmed; then, 
if I had stood on the opposite shore, and looked down 
upon the waters in which Pharaoh's host had ‘sunk 
as lead,” and there read the triumphal song of Moses, 
(Exodus, chap. xv,) I should have felt that nowhere 
else, nor under any other circumstances could that 
incomparahle composition have been produced: then, 
if I had followed them “three days in the wilderness 
of Shur,” to the present bitter fountain of Hamarah, 
(the Scripture Marah,) and next day to the Wadys 
Garundel and Usait, where yet are water and many 

im trees amidst the surrounding desolation, I should 

ave said, Here ıs “Elim,” with its “twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees,” (Exodus 
xv;) and from thence following their track through 
Wady Fieran, I had suddenly issued through the Pass 
Nukb Hawy out into the Plain of Rehah, which now 
lies befure me at the base of the perpendicular walls 
of Hureh, rising like a terrible battlement twelve hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred feet high, with the valley of 
Wady Sheik to the right, and the wide mouth of Wady 
Leja to the left, all in full view of the gloomy, stern, 
desolate, thunder-splintered pinnacles,” where I now 
sit, I would have bowed to the authority of the holy 
history of Moses, simply upon the grounds of its geo- 
graphical accuracy, which no writer, ancient or mod- 
ero, has equalled, though he wrote three thousand five 
hundred years ago, and in the midst of the encamp- 
meat of two millions of people, who depended upon 
him for guidance and salvation. Yet this accuracy 
is not the result of revision through successive ages, 
for no Jew has ever madea pilgrimage to Horeb, 
(which is itselfa mirracle,) except the prophet Elijah, 
who fied from Jezebel, and whose pretended resting 
place in the rock was shewn us to-day. 

But the shades of evening are drawing on, and the 
dark shadows of the lofty mountains are already pro- 
jected far into the sandy plain. Ol if ge glorious 
sun, fast descending westward behind the distant 
gloomy, mountains, and just now with his orient beams 
tinting the dawn in your heavens, under which dwell 
all that I hold most dear on earth; if his mild beams, 
which now fal! almost level on me, cduld but convey 
to you what 1 feel this moment, it would be an epis- 
tle indeed! But I must hasten down from the Mount 
of God and rest me in the monastery, built as tradi- 
tion says, where Moses beheld the burning bush.— 
There I hope to finish this letter, and say how I have 
spent the day of the Lord in this holy mountain, in a 
cleft of which I was so fortunate as to find a young, 
vigorons shrub, planted by the hand of the Almighty 
in his own holy hill, which I have cut, and purpose 
if God spare us to meet again, and spend an hour of 
Jeisure together, to present to you, and to explain at 
length why | have adopted the new route (the south- 
ern) for Israel from Egypt.to the Red Sea, a route 
over which no one, I believe, has passed heretofore, 
who has written expressly on the subject, but which 
has often been suggested by eminent travellers, who 


have felt pressed with the difficulties of the northern 


route by Suez, among whom are Buckhardt and La- 
e. 

I wish I could sit here in this deep solitude for an: 
hour longer, but my companions and one guide are 
gune, and the other, a young, active Arab, is crouched 
at my feet in astonishment at my writing and a 
eat earnestness; and seems to say, as he casts a glance 
at the setting sun, The way dawn is long and danger- ! 
ous. So, I must say Farewell to thee, Sinai! J have 
stood upon the Alps, in the middle of July, and look- 
ed around upon the snowy empire l have stood upon 
the Appenines, and looked abroad upon the plains of 
beautalul, eventful Italy—i have stood upon the Al- 


mount, and bebeld the scene of the Aeneid 


from the Circean promontory, over the Campagna, to 


As soon as the sun shall have disappeared beneath 


the eternal city and the mountains of Tivoli—I have | the horizon, turn yourself towards the south and be- 
sat down upon the pyramids of Ezypt, and cast my | hold the heavens in front of yona little tothe right 


eves over the sacred city uf Heliopolis, the land of 
Goshen, the fields of Jewish bondage, and the ancient 
Memphis, where Moses and Aaron. on the part of 
God and his people, contended with Pharaoh and his 
servants, the death of whose “‘firat-born of man and 
beast in one night” filled the land with wailing: but! 
have never set my foot on any spot, from whence was 
visible so much stern, gloomy grandeur, heightened 
hy the silence and solitude that reign around; but in- 
finitely more heightened by the awful and sacred as- 
sociations of the first great revelation in form from 
God toman. I feel oppressed with the spirit that 
breathes around me, and seems to inhabit this holy 


| 


at a height forming an angle at your eye of about 30 
degrees with the horizon. You will perceive, alrea- 
dy distinct upon the sombre blue of the sky, a magni- 
ficent celestial luminary of a somewhat reddish tint. 
This luminary is the planet Mars, or that which im- 
mediately succeeds the earth in the order of hlaneta- 
ry positions, at the mean distance of 52.586, 339 French 
leagues or about 142,840,000 English ‘niles. On the 
6th of last June, the earth was directly between the 
Sun and Mars at the distance of only 49 millions of 
miles from Mars. At that period he presented us 
his surface in full orb and from the 3d May tothe 
13th July offered us the curious phenomenon of re- 


place. I shall never set down upon the summit of | trogradation of station, &c., phenomena, whose de- 
Sinai again, and look upon the silent and empty plains į scription would now be supererozatory since thev 
at its feet: but I shall go down a better man, and sim are no longer observable. Soon after twilight 
so to live as to escape the terrible thunders at the shall have ceased to gild the west, the stars will 
last day, which once reverberated through theso almost all have pierced the sombre obscurity of the 
mountains, but have long since given way to the gos- | heavens, and you will see shining at sb. ne distance 
pel of peace. I can scarcely tear myself away from | to the right of Mars which will now be reflecting a 
the hallowed summit, and I wish I too could linger fine deep red, a magnificent fixed star of the first 


here forty days in converse with the Lord. 


Mon of St. Catharine. 

I promised to finish this letter here, and intimated 
that I would say how I had spent the morning. But 
I must forego this pleasure till I see you, as [ have al- 
ready filled my sheet. I may add, however, that I 
spent it at high mass, in the ancient church, bnilt by 
the emperor Justinian, in the sixth century. I think 
the Greek church is but little understood in our coun- 
try; and its services in Syria and here in Sinai have 
strongly attracted my attention. and I have made dil- 
igent inquiries concerning its doctrines and worship, 
and hope to prosecute them further at Constantinople 
and Athens. 

] have but one thing to regret since | reached Egypt, 


magnitude, which you will easily distingaich from 
the planet by the lively scintillation of its light. This 
star is Antares. or the heart of Scorpion, one of the 
most beautiful of the zodiacal constellations. In 
tracing a curved line from this star to the left by a 
simple circular movement of the arm and making it 
pass a little beneath Mars, your hand will be arrested 
at the east upon a second luminary of a brightness 
much superior to his and to which under the whole 
vault of the heavens can only be compared that of 
Venus, when as the morning star or Lucifer, oras 
the evening star or the shepherds’, she shines in 
quradrature, in the former case at the right of the ris- 
ing, and in the latter at the Jeft of the setting Sun, 
eclipsing by her splendor then without an equal, the 


and that is, that Dr. Robertson and Mr. Smith did not stars which may be scintillating in her neighborhood. 


take the southern route from Cairo to the Red Sea, 
indicated in the first part of this letter: for I must be- 
lieve, that the traditions of the country, presented in 
the names of its mountains and valleys, as on the east 
side of the gulf, together with the physical agreement 
of the passes with the history of the exodus, woult 
fully have satisfied their minds, that this was the 
route of the Israelites; particularly, when to this evi- 
dence was added the probability that Israel was en- 
camped near Memphis, the ancient Egyptian capital, 
where Moses and Aaron and the elders of Israel seem 
‘constantly to be during their contention with Pharaoh. 


This second luminary is the planet Jupiter, the larg- 
est of the planetary orbs, situated at the mean dis- 
tance of 487,661,000 miles from the Sun. The beau- 
tiful star of the first magnitude which is shining be- 
neath him is that called Fomalhaut, of the constella- 
tion Pisces Australis. 

Returning from Jupiter to Mars by the same cir- 
cular movement of the, arm, stop your hand about 
midway of the curve between these two planets; 
you will there perceive a third luminary of a size 
intermediate between those of Mars and the star 
Antares, but reflecting a light approaching lightly to 


Such a conclusion, with the reasons drawn up by the | green gold and not a leaden tint, as itis usual to call 
doctor's masterly hand, is all that is wanted to render it, and you will have in your eye the planet Saturn, 
perfect their incomparable volumes of Biblical Re- | the most majestic orb without exception in the hea- 


searches in Palestine. 


vens and of the most sublime structure of any known 


As I would still be remembered by my friends in io man in the infinity of creatién. Its near dis- 
America, you will oblige me, by mentioning me to | tance from the Sun is about 894,064,000 miles. 


such, as are near you; or, if you prefer to save your- 
self this trouble, you can hand this letter to the Advo- 
cate. Asever, yours, affectionately, 

JOHN P. DURBIN. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
Correspandence, translated, of the Ni Y. French Courier. 
Falls of Niagara, Aug. 27, 1843. 


It isin the neighborhood of Satnrn, that the aste- 
roid Juno (imperceptible to the naked eye, and which 
we only mention here to recall it to memory,) may 
be found. 

As the distance, almost inaccessible to the human 
mind, which separates Uranus from the Sun, pre- 
vents our seeing it with the naked eye, though it is 
no less than 77 times larger than our own globe, it 
will suffice the reader to know that it may for 


Sır: Let me for a moment draw the attention of the present be found in the constellation Pisces, 


your readers from this world of tumult and noise, to almost immediately below the beautiful star of 
elevate them, not with me, for my feeble wings could | the first magnitude Algenibe of the northern con- 
not sustain them so high, but with the genius of sound | stellation Pegasus, and consequently at about the 


philosophy, towards those regions so fullof harmo- 
ny of silence and of poetry, in which is at this very 
moment developed with so much magnificence one 
of the most beautiful and rich scenes which the 
firmament can present to the eyes of the religious 
observer of the great beauties of nature, and which 
the planetary revolutions allow to astronomers only 
at intervals measured by ages. Ona serene cloud- 
less night, the starry heavens offer to us at this mo- 
ment no less than four of the chief planets of the 
solar system and one of the asteroids or telescopic 


same distance nearly from Jupiter as Mars is from 
Antares. His sidereal year is of 84 of ours, and his 
distance from the Sun about 1,797,963,000 miles; 
his mean distance from our globe consequent! 

1,704,736,222 miles. A steamboat constantly rave 
ling at the rate of 20 miles an hour, would require 
to accomplish this enormous distance no less than 


9730 years, 2 months, 18 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes, 


57 seconds, 3 tierces, and 6 tenths. 
At about 6 o'clock in the evening, Saturn will be 
found almost in front of the ovserver (facing the 


re 


| 


‘empire of the heavens by eclipsing their bright light. of our own globe: such as white appearances at the 


planets, moving. majestically on, in their sublime ora south). Jupiter atthe left shining with a brilliant 
lence, on the same side of the heavens and almost light, Mars at the right, Uranus between Jupiter and 
concentrated in the five contiguous zodiacal con- the horizon, and the most beautiful constellations of 
stellations Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aqua- the heavens will display themselves in all their ma- 
rius and Pisces. These planets are Mars, Juno, Jupi- : jesty before and behind to the right and at his zenith, 
ter, Saturn, and Uranus, which with their seventeen where will be likewise extended the galaxy between 
satellites, will present to us during the whole course Saturn and Mars, and from the southern horizon to 
of the ensuing month and following, the rare and the northern. 

magnificent spectacle of twenty-four worlds or pla-; Continuing these observations for many consecutive 
netary orbs in full view of the earth on the same : evenings from 7} o'clock to midnight only, if he can 
side of the heavens: without counting our Moon afford to it no longer time, he will observe Mars pre- 
which becoming now more and m ore brilliant is gra- | senting those characteristic phenomena which afford 
dually rising to their midst, as it were to dispute the so many analogies with certain physical peculiarities 


To persons little versed in the practical study of poles produced by snows successively accumulated 
the heavens, the indications I am about to give will during a witteras ong as twelve of our months to- 
be sufficient to place them in the wray for these inte- , gether, the parts of a siighity greenish tint, repre- 
resting wonders. | senting to us towards the temperate latitudes. tha 


40 
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seas which lave their surface, the flattening of its 
poles, the swelling of its equator, &c. In the changes 
making from time to time in the tints of its surface, 
he would be divining whether they be the fountain of 
ils polar snows or movements of the thick clouds, 
which must be floating there as here below, in an at- 
mosphere agitated now by the blasts of the tempest, 
now by the more calm breath of the breeze. In the 
red colour which the setting sun presents at the 
closing of a cloudless day, he would see that this 
atmosphere much more extensive than ours, is also of 
a greater density, and that the red colour, notwith- 
standing Herschell's opinion, is not due to the pre- 
tended ochrous soil of Mars, but solely to the densi- 
ty of his immense atmosphere. Jn fine by the incli- 
nation of his axis 619 33' 10 (that of the earth be- 
ing 660 52 1") by the velocity of his sidereal move- 
ment, which is but 15 miles a second (that of the 
earth 19 miles), by his diurnal revolution which takes 
24h. 59m. 53s. (that of the earth being 23h. 56m. 4s.) 
and by many other no less characteristic features, the 
observer would see, that as Venus has been called by 
poetic astronomers the sister of the earth, Mars will 
possess every pretension from his numberless analo- 
gies with our globe, to be called the brother of the 
earth. Butby means of the micrometer the obser- 
ver would assure himsclf that the mean diameter of 
the planet compared to that of the earth, is as .56 to 
1.00, or but little more than its half, which will give 
a circumferénce of about 13,389 miles, and a mass 
of .20, the earth being 1.00, that is one-fifth, and a 
square surface of 59,760.462 miles, which peopled at 
the rate of England, 277 to the square mile. will ol- 
fer space enough for 16,557, 233, 80“ individuals, or 
about 15 times the actual population of our globe, 
estimating it at a milliard or near. 


Leaving Mars for Jupiter, the observer will have 
soon discovered the four magnificent satellites which 
circulate around this majestic planet with unequal 
velocities, and at distances which corroborate in so 
wonderful a manner, the immortal discovery of Kep- 
ler on the distances and movements of the planetary 
bodies in respect to the sun. He will see with the 
greatest interest the frequent eclipses of these satel- 
lites upon the luminous body of the planet. He 
would observe that they represent together a mass 
thirteen times greater than that of the Moon, and 
that the fourth one of them is alone seven times lar- 
ger than our satellite, and consequently, as important 
in respect of size as the planet Mars, and much lar- | 
ger than Mercury, or the four telescopic planets, Ves- 
ta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, whose smallness is such, 
that their dimensions have not been as yet ascertain- 
cd even with the most powerful telescopes. He 
would see Jupiter considerably flattened at his poles 
and bulging at his equator, presenting parallel bands 
10 that equator as far as his poles of a form always 
well defined, but of a nature yet doubtful to astrono- 
mers. He would perceive from the almost perpen- 
dicular direction of his axis to the ecliptic, that in 
his course around the Sun, which takes him twelve 
of our years, the seasons experience no variations on 
its surface, and that while perpetual winter reigus at 
his poles, and constant summer burns at his equator, 
the eternal spring of the golden age of the poet is 
enjoyed in the temperate latitudes of this magnifi- 
cent and happy plauet. He would observe him turn- 
ing upon his own axis with prodigious velocity in the 
space of but 93 hours, presenting thus during one of 
our nights, every point of his immense disc to our 
telescope, and giving consequently to its inhabitants, 
nights and days equal to but 42 of our terrestrial 
hours. But it is in investigating his proportions by 
ihe micrometer and calculation, that the admiration 
of an observer unaccustomed to the examination of 
the heavenly bodies will be the most strongly excited. 
The planet Jupiter will present to him a diameter 
eleven times that of the earth, that is to say, about 
92,133 miles, giving a circumference of about 276,- 
399 miles, and a size 1470 dimes greater than that of 
the earth, and a square surface of 52,465,.579,626 
miles, which peopled at the rate of 277 individuals 
to the square mile, will give 7,055,493,491,379 inha- 
bitants. And can there be minds so contracted as to 
believe that so colossal a domain, so majestic a world, 
is buta vast uninhabited or uninhabitable desert — 
What grandeur, magnificence, majesty, must be that 
of the creation which is develloped in so gigantic a 
a world? What would our Mississippis, Danubes, 
Amazons, be, along side of the Amazons, Mississippis, 
and Danubes of Jupiter? Without doubt, but imper- 
ceptible threads of water. Our Andes, Chimbora— 
zos, Cotopaxis, and Himmalays, would there pass 
for but petty hills, when we consider moreover that 
Venus and Mercury show us mountains thirty times 
higher, according to Cassini, Shroeter, and Huygens, 
than our highest mountains. Whereis the survey- 
or here below who will conceive of the Paraguayan 
Pampas, or Western Prairies, of a planet whose 
surface contains at least 52,465,579,626 square miles. 


Who is the Magellan, Bougainville, Cook, Drake, 
or Adanson, who could describe to us the extent and 
depth of ils oceans, the number of its islands, the 
length of its capes, the largeness of its bays, the im- 
mensity of its continents, the violence of its winds, 


— — — 


ven resplendent moons, which together, are at leas 
as large as our earth. At one time he would see one 
or two of them sloping a3 crescents upon the vault 
of the heaven in the west, while one or two others, 


a little more elevated toward the zenith, would pre- 


the height of its waves, the terrible magnificence of iseut in quadrature a gibbous form. Now again, 


its storms, the formidable and prolonged roll of its 
thunders, the sublime eruptions of its Vesuviuses and 
Etnas. Who is the botanist who could tell us the 
height and circumference of the boababs and of the 
tropical cedars of a planet where nature, under the 
empire of so cnormous a mass of matter, must devel- 
ope so ert ees an activity. Is there a naturalist 
who will tell us the colossal magnitude of the whales 
which float and swim in its Atlantics, of the ele- 
phants, mastodons, megatheriums, and megalosauri- 
ums which wander over, feed upon, or crawl along 
its mountains, in its valleys, upon its prairies; the ea- 


while these are setting to the west. he would behold 


one or two more dircctly in opposition from the sun, 
rising in all their splendor at the east, and presenting 
to the Saturnians the beautiful sight of a double, and 
often, a triple full moon. 

Sometimes again glittering on the superior or 
inferior borders of the rings, appearing, disappearing, 


‘eclipsing, then reappearing still more radiant, he 


would sce them all at the same time on the scintil- 
lating vault of the heavens, some full, others gibtous, 
pouring all unitedly upon the planet their rays of 
light, which with the brilliant shining of the double 


gles, and condors which sail in its immense atmos- ring are sufficient to create a day at least equal to that 
phere; the ostriches and casoars which gallop upon its which the winter enlightens us with durmg the time 
Lybian sands. It is permitted me to but essay of a thick snow. And as atthe distance of 73000 
a sketch of some of the celestial phenomena which | miles only, all the particularities of the exterior phy- 
the intelligent being may discern in the starry hea- sical constitution of the rings might be discovered 


vens of Jupiter! 
than analogy, would furnish us bases more solid to 
support our data; but this rapid coup d'eil will suf- 
fice I hope to draw the attention of the reader to so 
interesting a subject,—and the sight alone of this 
planet. now so brilliant, will not fail to suggest to him 
ideas far more poetic than those which one might es- 
say to impart to him of it. And yet, carrying his tele- 
scope and attention towards the planet Saturn, the 
observer will see all the wonders of Jupiter almost 
effaced in presence of those which will now display 
themselves to his eyes, or be depicted in his imagina- 
tion. Saturn will present himself to him ina form 
having no analogy with any thing that is yet known 
in the starry domain of creation, viz: an ellipsis.— 
The most favorable position to clearly distinguish 
this phenomenon, 13 when the planet is in opposition 
with the earth, in his winter and summer solstices, 
which only takes place at periods of fifteen years in- 
terval, as he occupies thirty of our years to accom- 
plish his course around the sun. At those periods we 
observe thiselliptic form distinctly, marked by two 
concentric rings which surround the planet perpen- 
dichlarly at his equator, and which appears to us 
elliptic only on account of the obliquity of his axis 
to the ecliptic, and the inclination of which is 91 de- 
grees. At the present instance these rings present 


themselves under the form of a very elongated ellipse, 
yet sufficiently open however to be readily distin- | 


guished through the telescope. It conceals from us 
the planet's southern pole. but allows a view of its 
northern over the superior part. It is not from the 
earth, however, that the philosophic observer must 
examine this wonder of creation, “the most brilliant 
work” in the language of an enthusiastic lover of 


nature, “which the hands of God, in a feat of power 


and of harmony, has prepared in the void of the 
heavens for the habitation of intelligent beings a 
thousand times more favored, a thousand times more 
happy than we are, and who, t^ the glory of the Di- 
vine Creator of the universe, without the shadow of 


a doubt, people its fairy and indescribable surface.” | 


In fine, who can describe, cr conceive, in their ma- 
gic whole, and in their numberless details, the grand, 


varied, sublime scenes which creation developes up- 


on this incomparable planet. In respect to ex- 


tent and greatness of geographie proportions, Saturn 


cannot yield to Jupiter, in appearance at least, since 
their equatorial diameters differ from each other but 
to the amount of two diameters of the earth. But 
let the reader, after admiring their forms in the tele- 
scope, lay his instruments aside for a few moments, 


and transport himself in imagination to the surface 


of Saturn itself. During the hours of the night the 


There at least, observation more by telescopes equal to those which we possess, the 


observer in Saturn would see passing in succes- 
sion before himin the space of 10 hours, the rivers, 
mountains, valleys, prairies, oceans, clouds, cities, 


' villages, even the animals, and the intelligent and for- 


tunate beings which people these magic countries 
and appear to him to be moving over the sky with 
their heads hanging downward as seen from his teles- 
cope. Leaving for a moment the rings and planet 
for the constillated heavens which environ him, how 
much more brilliant must appear to him the magni- 
ficent starry panorama which decorates the firma- 
ment of Saturn. For as he is 329 millions of leagues 
nearer the stars and galaxy than we are, it follows 
that their seintellation and brightness must he there 
much more considerable than with us. The inferior 
planets only must there lose; with the exception 
sometimes however of Jupiter. Mars is there seen 
with six times less brilliance than with us; the earth, 
almost lost in the sun’s rays, must appear only to 


‘oscillate sometimes above sometimes below him, as 


Mercury docs tous. Venus must there be known 


‘but by her transit over the disk of the Sun, beyond 
‘whose limits she is never seen; the existence of 


Mercury in fine must be unknown at Saturn; but in 
return, Uranus surrounded by his six moons and per- 
haps by a triple concentric ring, as Herschell sup- 
posed, must appear to him at least as brilliant as Ju- 
piter or Mars actually is tous. In respect to vo- 
lume, the planet Saturn only, compared with Jupiter 
would be inferior, it is true, in about one-third of his 
size, as he presents usa diameter of about nine 
times only that of the earth, i. e. abont 76,591 miles, 
making a circumference of about 229,775 miles, and 
a mass 887 times that of the earth, or about 17,- 
598,865,526 sq. m. of surface and peopling every 
sy. m.at the rate 277 persons would give the enor- 
mous population of 4,875,.941,652.819 inhabitants. 
Butif we add,as we should, the interior, superior, 
and lateral square surface of the double ring to that 
of the planet, it 13 at once seen that Saturn is far 
from being inferior to Jupiterin volume or popula- 
tion, since the two rings alone contain as least a thou- 
sand times the habitable surface of our globe. And 
what if according to the latest assertions of the ob- 
servatory at Rome, the ring were really divided into 
7 concentric rings instead of but two? People now 
each of these seven rings according to the population 
of the planet; people the seven satellites; vary them 


‘according to the infinite caprices of nature, accord- 
ing to the genius, wisdom, power of the Creator, 


t 
+ 


the situations, manners, races, kinds, species, fams 
lies, countries, the intelligences, animals, plants, 


minerals, in the sea, on the soil, in the air, add the 


observer would see developing before him the bril- | appearances of their skies, the diversities of their 
liant and majestic accessory which astronomers call ‘climates, &c., &c., and then comparing all these 
the ring of Saturn, at about 73,000 miles from the | wonders even to those which the imagination may 
globe of the planet. This ring, which is no less than ‘ conceive, decide if in your judgment, human language 
a double world, at least two thousand times larger can descibe so much magnificence in a mode to do 
than the earth, would appear tohim distinetly divided justice to the wisdom and genius of the infinitely 
into a double concentric ring, that is, he would per- | Wise Being who has created so wonderful a world. 
ceive one world enchased in another, but each mov- And what yet, if setting out from our sun, 1,328, 
ing independently of the other, and both twirling 400 times larger than our globe, we passed succes- 
around each other at the distance from one another | sively by all the planets to Jaunch forth in reality 
of only about 3000 miles. When favorably lighted | into “the depths of the starry space. Who could 
by the sun, this double ring would appear to him as | then, I will not say, describe, but simply conceire, 

a large luminous band, composed of many hundreds eyen approximatively, the variety, richness, and sub- 


of assembled moons joined together, and occupying 
about JO degrees of the heaven in breadth, and ex- 
tending majestically round from one horizon over the 
planet to the other. He would see them revolving 
around it with the prodigious velocity of about 10; 
hours, or in nearly the same time thatthe plan- 
et takes in turning upon its own axis; which gives, 
consequently, days and nights cach to its inhabitants 
of about 5; of our hours. Besides these brilliant 
rings, he would see circulating around the planet se- 


lime magnificence displayed by the same creative in- 
telligence in these thousands and thousands milliards 
of Suns which scintillate the wight long over our 
heads, in these thousand and thousand milliards of 
planetary orbs which rollin silence around them, and 
in these myriads of distinct firmaments composed of 
millions of myriadsof*worlds which the telescope 
reveals to us in the nebulosities Solvable or insolva- 
ble, which garnish in such profusion the dephs still 
ever unsounded of the infinite void: 


— —— ie 


—— 


we cherish an a 


Where are expressions even, to give names to 
these wonders? Allow my dear sir that if in default 
of the history, we had only the romance of nature, 
there would be wanting at least that of our roman- 
cers. Admit that occasionally a survey of the fir- 
mament is worth as much as the sweep of an opera 
glass over its narrow scene. For what spectacle is 
more beautiful, more majestic, than that of nature, 
and especially in her creation of the stars. En- 
gage your readers then to quit for a few moments 
in the evenings during the weeks which are coming 
on, the bulletins of the bombardments of unoffend- 
ing cities, the recitals of daily assassinations which 
every moment are casting alarm around us, the de- 
scriptions of those ruins which earthquakes, fires, 
and storms have presented from all quarters of late, 
to cast, be it but a passing view, upon objects so inte- 
resting as the heavens now present; and then they 
will see how they will be recompensed for this slight 
attention, whether it be by the acquaintance which 
many will have made for the first time, of three most 
noble personages of the vast empire of the Sun, (for 
how many persons have never scen the planets with 
their naked eye for want of having their attention 
called expressly to them); or, by the philosophic and 
truly religious reflections which the contemplation of 
a scene as magnificent as itis rare cannot fail to ex- 
cite in the mind and heart of man. 
FRANCIS GOURAUD FAUVEL. 
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N. YORK “DEMOCRATIC” STATE CON- 
VENTION. 


This important convention met at Syracuse, on the 
5th instant, concluded their business, and adjourned 
the same day. Every county except Rockland, was 
represented, and all the delegates were present ex- 
cept two. 


The convention was called to order by H. Gardner, 
Esq., of Saratoga, on whose motion a preliminary 
organization took place, General SamueL G. Hatn- 
away, in the chair and S. Seger, and H. W. Strong, 
Secretaries. The list of delegates was then called 
over, responded to, and recorded. 


On motion of Mr. GLE r, a committee, to consist 
of one from each senate district, was appointed to 
nominate officers—after being amended so as at once 
to go into a ballot for a president of the convention. 
The ballot resulted: 

For William L. Marcy 79; for Samuel Young 40; 
for Jacob Sutherland 3; for Hiram Denio 1, Blank 
1. Whereupon WILLIAM L. MARCY was declar- 
ed president of the convention; who on being conduct- 
ed to the chair, addressed a few appropriate words to 
the convention. 


On motion of Mr. R. D. Davis, of Dutchess; it was 
resolved that a committee of eight, to consist of one 
delegate from cach senate district, be appointed by 
the chair, to draft and report resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the convention. 


The President named the following gentlemen as 
such committee; Mr. Davis, Mr. Waterbury, Mr. 
Houck, Mr. Gillet, Mr. Hathaway, jr., Mr. Denio, 
and Mr. Gardiner. 

The convention then took a recess of an hour. 

The committee appointed from the respective sen- 
ate districts, consisting of Mr. Pentz, of New York, 
Mr. Dimmick of Sullivan, Mr. Masters of Rensse- 
laer, Mr. Gardner of Saratoga, Mr. Seger of Lewis, 
Mr. Huntington of Steuben, Mr. Sherwood of Cay- 
uga, and Mr. Gardiner of Niagara, reported the fol- 
lowing named officers of the convention: 

For Vice Presidents, 

SAMUEL WATERBURY, of New York, 

JOHN FISHER, of Westchester, 

JOHN P. BEEKMAN, of Columbia, 

GEO. D. FERGUSON, of Montgomery, 

GEO. A. STAKKWEATHER, of Otsego, 

ROBERT HALSEY, of Tompkins, 

JARED WILSON, of Ontario, 

HEMAN J. REDFIELD, of Genesee. 

And for Secretaries. 

JOSIAH T. MILLER, of Seneca, 

W AL COLEMAN, of Washington, 

JOHN VANDERBILT, of Kings, 
Which report was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Davis, from the committce on resolutions, re- 

ported the following: l 
Resolved, That, representing the democracy of the 
State of New York, we feel it our duty—as it is our 
pride—to make, on this occasion, an open and un- 
qualified expression of our concurrence in the great 
and general pata of American democracy—that 
iding and increasing confidence 


jn man's capacity to govern for himself in his indi- 
vidual, social, and political relations—that we trace 


alt 


the people, as 


hiful and legitimate power to 
— 1 een come. and 


for whose common and equal welfare it can only be | but after the first experiment, and it was scen that 
wisely created or justly employed; that we believe the state lost all or much of its influence, it was 
the constitution of the United States created a limit- abandoned by common consent, and the general ticket 
ed and restricted government whose action ought to system adopted in its stead. The nominating con- 


be confined to the clearly cnumerated functions it 
was intended to fulfil, and rightly restricted from the 
assumption of ungranted powers and the corstructive 
expansion to voluntary and unnecessary purposes of 


vention is organized to enable the people to exercise 


their constitutional power in the choice of president, 
and all principle and consistency seem to indicate 


that he should be nominated as he is elected. by ge- 


such powers as it is admitted to possess; that we neral ticket—each state voting by itself and fcr it- 


think the government best administered, when it 
least conflicts with the efficiency and influence of the 
state authorities, and least interferes with the pur- 
suits of the people, leaving them free to act, and un- 


self. and with an undivided vote in both instaners.— 
Again, it is important to the democracy of the Union, 
that the democracy of each state should be kept in 
the ascendant, and in union and harmony in itself, 


taxed, untramelled and uncontrolled, except so far and it is perhaps undeniable that no party can be long 
as may be required for a strict public economy, the permanent and paramount in the Union, unless it 
preservation of peace and order at home, and our na- has the support of some or all of the larger states.— 


tional independence and security abroad. 


Resolved, That we have an increased and inereas- of the country, and must be so continually. 


The presidential question is the great exciting topic 
The 


ing confidence in the measures and policy of the last smaller states, by size, numbers, identity of interest, 
democratic administration—that although prostrated and frequency of intercourse, will generally be unit- 
for a time, they have risen from their overthrow and ed in the choice or preference of candidates, and 


won the approving sanction of the country; that we 
believe the people are and must be essentially and 
ultimately democratic, true to their own interests and 


| 
| 


| 


i 


would usually choose the same delegates by districts 
as by general ticket. But it is not so with the larger 
states, which the district system would throw into 


faithful to freedom; that we hold this faith the more | collisions and dissensions, that would unsettle and 
strongly from the recovery and return of the country distract any party within them. We do not believe 
to confidence in the democratic measures and demo- ' that the democratic party could long maintain itself 
cratic men since the election of 1840, when federalism in any of the larger states under the district system, 
swept over the land and but seemed too likely to fasten if the federal party in that state adopted the general 
upon us and our posterity the calamities of debt and ‘ticket system. We are aware that a remarkable 
taxation, of monied power and artificial restrictions, | unanimity pervodes the democracy of this state at 
and that long train of evils which has ever flowed this time in reference to the choice of Mr. Van Du- 


and will forever flow from any system of government 
which is administered by a party which helieves that 
the government is wiser or higher or better than the 
people, or that it can have no higher interests than 


the people, or that any class or portion of the people, 


are to be benefitted by its action and le 
ference to others or the whole. 

Resolved, That we retain undiminished opposition 
to federa] measures and principles in every form and 
under every name. We are opposed to a National 
Bank—t a large army or navy—toa prohibition sys- 
tem of duties—to the assumption of state debts—to 
the distribution of the land moneys—and to an ex- 
travagant and costly administration of the govern- 
ment—while we approve and will support an econo- 
mical and retrenching system of expense—a mode- 
rate and reduced naval and military establishment in 
peace—a divorce of the money power from the po- 
litical power—an independent treasury—a_ tariff 
founded on revenue principles and wisely discrimi- 
nating for the encouragement of labor in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures—and a policy of go- 
vernment fostering state authorities, internal peace 
and tranquillity, and independence of all foreign influ- 
ence and control. i 


Resolved, That this convention have duly deliberat- 
ed on the question of the proper and best mode of 
appa iog the delegates from each state to a nation- 
al nominating convention, and the number that each 
state should be entitled to, and we now announce it 
as the conclusion to which we have arrived, with 
almost general unanimity, that we believe it most 
conformable to the principles of the constitution. and 
most consistent with the soundest doctrines of the 
democratic party, that each state should be entitled 
to send so many delegates to the convention as ithas 
electoral votes—that each state ought to appoint its 
delegates in such way and manner as it shall think 
proper, and that for other states as well as the state 
of New York, we think the proper way and manner 
is to appoint them, not by districts, but by a general 
ticket, and by a state convention assembled as we 
are, or in such manner as the democracy may choose 
to organize their state conventions. And we offer to 
our constituents and the country, these as some of 
the main considerations for the conclusion we have 
announced: The democratic party owes its existence 
and success to that jealous and just fear of the con- 
solidating tendencies of federalism which in the ad- 
ministration of the elder Adams roused the republi- 
cans of that pure period, and has ever since main- 
tained the perpetual controversy of parties as to the 
consolidating or confederating character of the go- 
vernment. To sustain its confederate character, to 
preserve the rights of the states, and to fortify state 
action and influence in all its constitutional functions, 
has been the unchanged creed and unvaried practice 
of the democratic party. We believe that it would 
violate that creed, and change that practice, to 
choose delegates by districts while the electors are 
chosen by gencral ticket. We think that delegates 
to nominate ought to be appointed by the same rule 
and in the same way as are appointed the electors to 
elect a president. The president is now chosen by 

neral ticket in each state, and cach elector votes 

or the whole electoral ticket, and the state gives her 
entire vote in the electoral college for one man. In 
this state we tried the choice of electors by districts, 


gislation in pre- 


ren as our candidate; and we believe, that if the 
choice was to be made by districts, that not one dis- 
trict in the state would send a delegate for any other 
man. But this may never occur again; and that 
unanimity renders this the more suitable occasion to 
settle the question in the state. Still more objec- 
tionable does the district system appear to us, from 
the probability that many of the states never can he 
induced to adopt it, and they will have, from that 
cause, an undue advantage over the others in every 
convention. Nor do we see why majorities taken hy 
states are not as well taken as by districts. It is as 
often the correct result, and the only mode known in 
the election‘of president by the people or the states. 
That not the smallest objection to the district system 
would arise from the impracticability of a national 
convention's intelligently, or satisfactorily, or sea- 
sonably settling the questions of contested and dou- 
ble delegations, which that system would produce 
and encourage. And such are some of our reasons 
for preferring to achere to the genera] and united 
ticket system for each state, as most convenient, 
fair, equitable, harmonious, constitutional, and demo- 
cratic. 

Resolved, That this convention, while itapprohates 
the action taken by the democratic members of the 
legislature in the caucus held by them in Albany in 
April last, as to the time and place of holding the 
Democratic National Convention, and as tu the wish 
of the democracy of New York to have Martin VXN. 
Beren nominated by it—do at this time and in view 
of that concession and conciliation which belong to 
all political association, express our entire and wil- 
ling concurrence to have that national convention 
held at Baltimore, on the 4th Monday in May next, 
and in behalf of the democracy of New York we do 
appoint the thirty-six delegates for this state to at- 
tend the same, and we do not hesitate to engaze tho 
support and fidelity of the democratic party in this 
state to the nominations which that convention shall 
make; most contidently assuring our political bre- 
thren in other states, that the republicans of New 
York Jook to that convention, as an appropriate and 
rightful political institution, to embody, combine, 
harmonize and energize the action of the democra- 
cy of the Union—to give vitality and victory to our 
principles and measures—and to regain that repubii-- 
can ascendancy in the government of the country, 
which so large a majority of the people seem anxions 
to acquire. 


Resolred, That as to the mode of action which that 
convention shall adopt, we believe that that matter 
can be safely and most wisely lett to the convention 
itself to determine—inasmuch as the delegates to it, 
will be selected in each state with reference to the 
sentiments and preferences of the state, as to ity 
choice of candidates and general management of such 
proceedings: thut while states do and will furcver 
differ on such subjects, such a convention must be 
the only competent arbiter of such differences, (and 
self-competent each one necessarily must be) to de- 
cide all such matters for itself; that if each state 
sends the same number of delegates that it has of 
electoral votes (and that is now conceded to be the 
proper number) it is not to be supposed that the con- 
vention will adopt anz form of action that will de- 
feat or evade the will of a majority of the delegates; 
because the question whether they will vote to nomi- 
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nate by states or by individual votes, must be decil- or secondary interest in works owned and controlled 
ed hy individual votes; and as, whether they will vote | by others; that the public credit cannot be safely 
per capita or by states—and if by states, whether by | used to or for any purpose but the public necessities, 
one vote to each state, or by so many as it has of and ought not to be loaned to companies or individu- 
electoral votes, and if by so many as it has of als. or incorporations of any kind; and that the main- 
electoral votes, then whether they shall be given by | tenance and extension of our system of state improve- 
each delegate for himself, or by a majority of the | ments can only be successfully effected by strictly 
state delegation for the whole delegation—are, with | limiting them to the means of the state. 
all other questions of organization, such as are tobe | Resolved, That the democratic party repose full 
settled by the entire body of delegates in votes given, | confidence in the capacity, integrity, fidelity and pa- 
capita—each man for himselſ— we cannot imagine triotiam of Governor WILLIAM C. BOUCK: and 
that any majority of delegates will ever consent to that in him and the other distinguished individuals 
yield their power in such a convention toa minority, | associated with him in the state administration, we 
or to take any mode of action which will produce a | recognize a true devotion to the wishes and welfare 
different result ftom that of a direct per capita vote. | of the people, and an honorable solicitude to promote 
We are satisfied with the mode and principle of vot- | the best interests of the state—and that we can as- 
ing per capita, and approve it more than any other; sure them of the support and approbation of their 
but as in such a matter, there may be circumstances | constituents while they remain faithful to the great 
at the time which make it convenient and desirable measures and principles of public policy which the 
to adopt another mode, we leave that subject to the | democratic party of the state have adopted, and em- 
discretion of our delegates—confident that they will ploy their rightful influence to maintain the peace and 
never surrender the right and power and pee union and ascendancy of that party, through whose 
that a majority should control the action of the con- | efficiency and success those measures and principles 
vention. ſean only be expected to prevail. 
Resolved, That having expressed our approbation | On motion of Mr. Gillet, the several resolutions 
of the holding a Nationa} Convention, appointed our | were unanimously adopted, except that in relation to 


' delegates to the same, and thereby assumed the obli- th ; 3 
gation of fidelity, and support to the candidate of its ce 5 eee 


nomination, we would in the name and hehalf of the Which resolution was then taken up, and after 


nimous democracy of the state of New York re- ‘ 
commend our fellow citizen MARTIN VAN BC- some j 
nays, o 19. 


REN to the consideration of that convention. He 

is our first choice for president. and has been made| Messrs. Oliver of Yates, Redfield of Genesee, and 
so, not less by his long and tried and approved ser- Dean of Putnam, in voting in the negative, stated 
vices in public life, and his admitted qualifications, | that they did so, whatever might be their individual 
than by the manner of that defeat which he suffered views, either under instructions or from their impres- 
in the overthrow of our party in 1840. That was sions of the views of those they represented. 
our defeat, as a party, and not his failure as a candi- 
date; and we believe that his conduct in that memo- ! bursts of applause. 


rable delusion, the elevated firmness which he evinc- , ing of the resolutions, Mr. Davis addressed the con- 
ed in the hour of trial, and his calm unclouded con- vention in a most powerful strain, reviewing the 
fidence in the ullimate rectitude of the people as he | various acts of injustice towards Mr. Van Buren, and 
retired from office, have gained for him a higher expressing his entire conviction of the returning good 
place in the popular estimation of the country than sense of the people in favor of Mr. Van Buren.— 
any success could have done. We know that he is Mr. Hathaway, of Chemung, rose and offered a few 
now more popular in his native state than he ever | forcible remarks in opposition to the resolution in 
was before, aad we think that the same causes the report recommending the conventional system of 
must have operated in other states, for the same re- l appointing delegates to the National Convention.— 
sult. That to us there seems a clear and open con- | He was followed by Mr. Taylor, of New York, who 
viction, that if the democracy of the Union do but followed Mr. Davis through his whole argument, and 
do their duty in 1844, they will gain a glorious vic- | opposed the position taken by him throughout. Mr. 
tory. and we feel that that victory will be to every | Taylor relied, in his argument. upon statistics and 
democrat in the country, a double triumph, if the | by them clearly showed that Mr. Van Buren, never 
same cause and the same candidate which were put in his public career had the popular feeling of the 
down in 1840, by delusion and imposture, should by democracy with him. That when he was elected 
“the sober second thought” of an intelligent and pa- | governor of this state he ran two thousand behind 
triotic people, be made triumphant in 1844. ithe popular vote, and in every State in the Union in 

Resolved, That we do hereby direct and instruct 1840, he ran greatly behind his ticket. and the admit- 
the delegates whom we appoint to the National De- ted strength of the party.“ And what,“ said Mr. 
mocratic Convention, to present MARTIN VAN iT. does the gentleman from Dutchess mean: — where 
BUREN of New York, as a candidate for nomina- does he find facts to sustain him in saying that Mr. 
tion for the presidency of the United States by that Van Buren never stood so popular before the demo- 
convention; and we further do direct and instruct the | eracy as at the present moment? I can tell him that 
said delegates, individually and unitedly, to advocate ‘I come from that metropolis which enables me to 
aud support his nomination, and to use all honorable know something of the public feeling on this subject 
and proper means to accomplish that result, and thus and the position the gentleman takes is without for- 
to fulfil their duty to, and the wishes of their consti- | tification—tis true the democratic press throughout 


After completing the read- 
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The resolutions were received with tremendous | 
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aa on the opposite side by Col. Young and Mr. 
avis. 

The question being finally taken on the resolution 
austaining the district system, resulted in 19 ayes and 
103 noes. As soon as the announcement was made, 
Mr. Taylor rose and offered the following protest.— 
He stated that the signers of the protest should then 
withdraw from the convention, return to their con- 
stituents, and when the proper day arrived, the demo- 
cracy of the state of New York would elect through 
the ballot box their delegates, and jnstruct them to 
appear at the doors of the National Convention, and 
there demand admission in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah and the sovereign people. 


PROTEST. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Democratic 
State Convention of New York, in Syracuse assem- 
bled, do, on this, the fifth day of September. eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, most solemnly protest against 
the action of a majority of this convention in choose 
ing delegates to represent the democracy of this state 


in the National Convention to be held ia Baltimore in 


the month of May next, 1844. 


Believing as we firmly do, that such acts are con- 
trary to the spirit of the democratic faith, an unjust 
usurpation, which the people cannot and will not sub- 
mit to, and one which, if carried out, will sap the 
foundation of civil liberty. We believe the ballot 
box, in the hands of the people. to be the great palla- 
dium of human freedom, and through that channel 
and that alone, should the delegates to our National 
Convention be chosen. 

WILLIAM SHALER, 
DANIEL B. TAYLOR, 
P. G. MOLONEY, 
JOHN MURPHY. 


After reading the protest. it was, on motion, order- 
ed to be entered at large on the minutes of the con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. Martine, of New York, a com- 
mittee of thirty-four was appointed by the chair to 
report the names af thirty-six persons to represent 
the state in the National Convention. A recess was 
then taken of one hour, and, on reorganizing at 10 
Toig P. M., the committee reported the following 

ist: 

State—Samuel Young and Henry K. Smith. 


1. C. C. Cambreleng, 18. John Fine, 

2. Coe S. Downing, 19. O. Hungerford, 
3. Chas A Secor, 20. John Stryker, 
4. Niel Gray, 21. J. C. Wright, 

5. Peter Crawford, 22. D. 8. Dickson, 
6. Benj. F. Butler, 23. N.S. Roberts, 
7. John Hunter, 24. M. D. Burnett, 
8. Gov’neur Kemble, 25. Horatio Ballard, 
9. John W. Brown, 26. Robert Hasley, 
10. Orrin Griffiu, 27. Wm. C. Kelley, 
11. A. Van Bergen, 28. Josiah Howell, 
12. Job Pierson. 29. Albert Lester, 
13. Erastus Corning, 30. R. Campbell, jr. 
14. John Williams, jr., 31. Oliver Lee, 
15. B. P. Burhans, 32. J. T. Hudson, 
16. Alonzo C. Paige, 33. Geo. Cooley. 


17. T. B. Mitchell, 34. S. E. Church. 


Mr. Davis moved that this report be adopted, and 
that the persons named be the delegates from the 


tuents—tl.e demucracy uf New York. 


Resolred, That the deht paying policy established 
by the democratic legislature of 1842, and confirmed 
by that of 1843, was as clearly demanded by the con- 
dition of the finances of the state and the wishes o 
the people, as it was plainly required by the princi- 
ples of public integrity and prudence; that the re- 
stored faith and improved value which it has brought 
to our state securities, fully vindicate the measure, 
and have won fur the democracy of New York an 
enviable distinction in the Union; tnat the conduct 
of this state on that occasion was largely instru- 
mental in recovering public confidence in state effi- 
ciency and ability to accomplish its necessary and 
proper works, and arresting that tendency of the 
public mind which was then but toodangerously ap- 
parent, to look to the general government for the 
means to pay for them, if not for the power to make 
them. 


Resolved, That while the democracy of this state 
regard a state debt as a state evil, and will oppose 
all measures calculated either to increase the present 
debt or to arrest ils gradual reduction—and are op- 
posed to all improvident and unnecessary public im- 
provements—they are not and never have been hos- 
tile to those public works which are of such general 
and extended character in their utility and import- 
ance as to need the means of the state for their cre- 
ation and management, and which can be effected 
without imposing burdens on the people; and that the 


experience of this state has fully demonstrated that 
the atate nieht unt ta have enw eshoardinate influence 


| 
| 


fi look for popular feeling. And in this light what do 
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the Union is in the hands of Mr. Van Buren’s old 
friends. It was from his administration they last re- 
ceived succor, and to him they cleave for a renewal. 
But it is to the great mass of the people we must 


state of New York to the national convention, with 
power to fill vacancies in their number, when in ses- 
sion at Baltimore—which was agreed to. 
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we behold?—wrangling and discord pervading almost POLITICAL. 
every section of the Union as well as in this state 
and all upon the very question of Van Buren or no PRESIDENTIAL. 


Van Buren. The old artful battle armory has been 
set in motion to secure his renomination. Here, 
before me stands the undeniable proof. A conven- 
tion numbering one hundred and tWenty-eight mem- 
bers, appearing here to throw the lasso over the 250,- 
000 democratic votes of the state of New York. By 
what authority? Why, by their own confession, they | 
appear here by an authurity not exceeding nine thou- 
sand people. And yet we are told they speak the 
sentiment of nine-tenths of the whole democracy of 
the state. This in the very face of discord, such as 
was never before witnessed in the Union. I admit 
that president making has sectionally commenced.— 
The strings have been touched—the lute hath sent its 
notes abroad, but Erin’s harp hath yet to sound and 
ſreemen's voice be obeyed. Mr. T. then reviewed 
at length the great changes in public feeling in this 
state during Gov. Marcy's administration, showing a 
change of votes of 40,000 in one year. He closed 
his remarks by pressing the district system;“ and 
insisted that if we acknowledged the law districting 


COLONEL JOHNSON. 

The friends of Colonel Johnson beyond the moun- 
tains, are beginniug to move and show their furces. 
ln Missouri, there is considerable activity manifest - 
ed in his behalf. There is a division there amongst 
the dominant party in the state on the question of 
districting the state for the election of representa- 
tives to congress, which is rousing quite a sensation. 
The following publications have appeared. 

The Osage, Missouri, Yeoman, in giving an ac- 
count of a recent visit of Col. Bxxrox to that place, 
says: 
“He had but little to say about the different aspi- 
rants for the presidency—his preference was of 
course for Mr. Van Buren, but he did not believe 
that it detracted from any man’s democracy to pre- 
fer Colonel Johnson. he old hero, Col. Benton 
l says, has always been as consistent and thorough go- 
our state, we must send thirty-six delegates to Balti- ing a democrat as any man in the country. He be- 
more. If we repudiate the law, we must sent 42 de- | lieves that Col. Johusun will get the western states. 
legates. Mr. Wm. Shaler, of N. York, next addressed | Col. Benton is, we are happy to learn, in favor off 
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The friends of Col. Benron and Mr. Van Bonen 
in Missouri have op the districting of the state 
and the election of delegates to the national conven- 
tion by districts—as least a large part of them—and 
they have gone so far as to make threats of throwing 
the Jounson party overboard if they did not kee 

uiet. Jt is well if they have seen their mistake, 
or it is pretty evident now that Col. Jonnson is 
stronger in Missouri than Mr. Van Boren. It is 
equally certain that Col. Benton, is attempting to 
force the nominationof Mr. Van Boren, has very 
much endangered his own position in Missouri. Per- 

haps he too has taken warning in time. 
[Charleston Mercury. 

Mr. Benton thus notices the above: 

A Carp. Justice to my political friends (against 
whom my imputed opinions are quoted) requires me 


Opinions are attributed to me w 
ed, as—that I was in favor of the district system—that 
Colonel Johnson would take the western slates, &c. &c.— 
The editor of the Yeoman has been misinformed, 
and I deem it m 
to my political friends, 
of his erroneous statement against them. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Glasgow, Mo., Aug. 23d, 1843. 

The Boonsville Register, (Loco,) on inserting the 
above, adds: “The above but poorly corresponds 

- with Mrs Benton’s report in 1826, in favor of the dis- 
trict system. The time has arrived when the people 
of Missouri will have the state districted. At the 
next election, it is more than probable that no man, 
who is opposed to districting, will be supported for 
Governor, congress, or the legislature. Such is at 
present the determination of the greatest portion of 
the voters of this stats. It will be a fest question, and 
its righteousness will carry it triumphantly. The 
time has passed in Missouri, when one political party 
shall tyrannize over another. If one district is whig, 
20 let it be represented in the national councils. Jf 
we democrats cannot beat the whigs with the strength 
of our principles, we deserve to be beaten, but we 
can beat them, and treat them, at the same time, like 
republicans, as we would have them treat us, if they 
were in the majority. The district system will carry 
at the next session of our legislature, and it will make 
but little difference who opposes it. Remember the 
good old rule Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. : 

The St. Louis Republican, (whig,) remarks:— 
“We believe with the Register that the majority of 
the people of the state will support no one for con- 
gress, governor, or the legislature, who is is opposed 
to districting the state for the election of members 
of congress. It is certainly the only just and demo- 
cratic mode, and the whigs, to a man, will be found 
in favor of it. 

The Western Union (Ky.) Democrat says: 

“In the last five or six weeks we have noticed no 
less than seven democratic papers, heretofore the 
supporters of Van Buren for the next presidency, 
which have hauled down his flag and hoisted that of 
the hero of the Thames. There can be no disguising 
the fact that Col. Johnson is the most popular demo- 
cratic candidate for the next presidency, and deserv- 
edly so, too.” 

The Kentucky Yeoman, in the same strain, claims 
Kentucky for Colonel Johnson, even against Henry 
Clay, and adds that, “with Mr. Van Buren, we lose 
the state.” 


hich I never express- 


JOHN c. CALHOUN. 

The friends of Mr. Calhoun, in the city of New 
York, held a meeting in the Park on the 4th inst., 
Just prior to the assembling of the Syracuse con- 
vention, and organized for an active electioneering 
campaign. The number that attended the meeting 
u variously estimated, from one to fire thousand, 
witha fair portion of respectability and distinguish- 
ed talents. The committee that was appointed to 
draft an address, have performed that duty, ənd from 
the tenor of thereof, it is obvious, that they design 
not to adhere to the nomination of the “democratic” 
national convention, if the district system of repre- 
sentation is not adopted. The address reached us 
too late for insertion io this number. Another meet- 
ingof the same party was advertised to take place 
in the Park yesterday. 

An article over the signature of “One of the (S. C.) 

Conventiog” in the Charleston Mercury, of the 13th 
instant, takes ground atsuch direct issue with Mr. 
Ritchie, of the Richmond Enquirer, as to the prelimina: 
ry voting in the National Convention whether by states 
or per capita—that there seems no hopes of an agree- 
ment between Virginia and South Carolina on this 
point. Mr. Ritchie insists that Virginia never ought 
to, and never will agree to vote by states on organ- 
izing. The South Carolina writer as pertinaciously 
insists that that is the right manner and that it must 
be conceded. -` 
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P |devoted considerable space to the consideration of 
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WHO OUGHT TO BE NOMINATED. 

The second number of the communications which 
appeared in the Richmond Enquirer over the signature 
of “Tue Voice or 4 Frienp,” inserted in our last, ! 


the claims of Mr. Vaw Buren as a candidate. His 
third number thus treats of the claims of other can- 
didates of the same party F 

No. III. 


GENTLEMEN: I am aware that in my last letter, 
the publication of which there has not yet been time 
for me to see, though 1 will assume it, I dwelt with 
an ungracious topic. There are those in our ranks 
entitled to all respect, who think, that as we were 
cheated out of the election in 1840, and the peuple 


i f , 1% have since come to their senses, the member of the 
to notice a statement in the Osage Yeoman, in which [party who talks of defeat next time, with Mr. Van 


Buren as our candidate, now that we know what the 


pane practices were, and have had such intervening 


victories at the polls, must want zeal, or courage. or 


ating both; or have an opaque mental vision, disqualifying 
duty to say 80, as an act of justice en r insjoht; 
seeing eas which in made | him from any thing like a clear insight into the future; 


or even want sincerity in the good old democratic 
cause. 

As to the last, Messrs. Editors, I need not aay to 
you, J trust, how wide such a supposition would be 
of the truth. For the rest, I have aimed at showing, 


chat the whigs, with their foreign allies, will have, 
and will use prodigious means for renewing in 1844, 


their old practices, and may resort to new ones that 
are worse; and that although we are now apprized 
of the old, and may be on the watch as to the new, 
we shall find it extremely difficult to counteract 


i them, no matter how we are forearmed, from heing 


forewarned; and more difficult with Mr. Van Buren, 
from the causes mentioned, than with a new candi- 
date. The democratic prepossession in various parts 
of the country, is so naturally with Mr. Van Buren 
from his faithful service, and sympathies with him 
i from having been turned out, that perhaps its judg- 
ment hardly has fair play, at first, on coming to con- 
sider how we shall now better succeed without, than 
under his leadership. Thence it is, that I would fain 
hope for a candid consideration of the reasons 
which, so far, I have given for the opinions I have 
expressed. 
MR. CALHOUN. . 

If I should not look for success under his banner, 

I should despair of it also under Mr. Calhoun’s; al- 
though to the talents and noble spirit of this distin- 
guished son of the South, no one can yield more hom- 
age than I am ready to do. In him, also, are qua li- 
ties to excite feelings that well nigh border on en- 
thusiasm, but he has been less uniform in his course 
than Mr. Van Buren. This has in part proceeded 
from the very force of his intellect, and that conse- 
quent self reliance which has led him to give the tone 
to others, rather than take it from them; contrary tu 
the more even tenor and staid characteristics of Mr. 
Van Buren’s mind, which include caution. What 1 
speak of in Mr. Calhoun, has not sprung from any 
dictatorial spirit, but has been the irrepressible off- 
spring of his ardent nature, in seeking to serve and 
exalt his country. Nevertheless, the departure from 
uniformily, for [ do not say consistency, to which I 
simply allude, without designing to go into any de- 
tails, hurts his general popularity; although it may 
not impair, but enhance with portions of the public, 
he independence and elevation of his character.— 
Horace Walpole says, that he never could rightly 
understand Mr. Gray’s political opinions, as some- 
times he was on the side of authority, sometimes on 
that of the people, adding. that this was natural to a 
candid and ingenuous mind; for that, when the people 
(he spoke of England, of course,) “showed gross vices 
or ignorance, one wishes the check of authority,” and 
when “governors pursued wicked plans, one wishes 
for a spirited opposition.” 

This reflection, appropriately modified, might sug- 
gest itself in considering Mr. Calhoun’s Jong and bril- 
liant career as an American statesman. Some men 
seem destined to instruct mankind, rather than go- 
vern them; and, in the complication of human affairs 
and diversity of human fame, perhaps it is a tax to 
be paid by an intellect of the amplitude and force of 
Mr. Calhoun's, mixed with what sometimes borders 
on refinement in its power and habit of analysis, that 
it is more apt to fail in gaining immediate popular as- 
sent to its conclusions and its objects, than can be 
commanded by minds Jess gifted. The grand, colos- 
sai mind of Burke, was of this texture. No one 
ever seems to have thought of him, as prime minis- 
ter; yet he was able to instruct prime ministers of 
his own day and all since, in maxims of political 
wisdom; of which any single one of his speeches, 
apart from all he wrote, will often afford the most 
profound and beautiful demonstrations. But Burke 
was not uniform in his career, any more than Mr. Cal- 
houn; the fullness of mind, its luxariance, its heat, 
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that immense portion of his 
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its amazing compass, with the strength and pomp of 
his imagination, and the latter even was sometimes 
as philosophic as gorgeous, drawing him off into ec- 
centricities. In bringing Mr. Calhoun at all ‘with- 
in the category of so mighty a man, though but 
to supply an analogy, I attest the homage I would 
pay to his parts; and I would render not less to his 
purity and patriotism, though unable, on full consi- 
deration, to look upon him as a safe candidate for us 
at present. | 
COLONEL JOHNSON. 

As little can I regard Colonel Johnson in that light, 
though joining in every tribute to his patriotism, valor, 
philanthropy, long services and wounds; -and to his 
time honored fidelity and devotion to the democratie 
cause. 

MR. BUCHANAN. 

Nor Mr. Buchanan. None deny the talents, ser- 
vices or great respectability of this eminent Pennsyl- 
vanian; and all who know him, feel the influence of 
his gentlemanly part and bearing, as all who read 
them ackowledge the ability of his speeches in the 
senate. But J cannot learn that ont of his native 
state, where he is naturally a favorite, there is any 
sufficient indication of support to him to justify 
the expectation of a national selection in 44. He 
remains, advantageously and prominently before the 
nation. . 


GENERAL CASS’ CLAIMS TO A NOMINATION, ADYOCATED: 

I come now to General Cuss—a name relatively 
fresh upon the list. By all that I hear, his name is 
spreading in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan—his early 
and long connexion with the West and Northwest, 
having, in all probability, laid foundations of attach- 
ment to him in those portions of the Union. In 
Pennsvivania, after Mr. Buchanan, he seems to be 
looked to, and in New Jersey has friends. Through- 
out the interior of Pennsylvania, good accounts give 
the impression that Mr. Van Buren has but feeble 
support, though in Philadelphia, many and highly 
prominent names range on his side. It would seem, 
judging from the past, that he never had any strong 

old upon the democracy of that state, having lost 
its vote for the Vice Presidency when on the ticket 
with General Jackson, on the occasion when it was 
given to Mr. Wilkins in preference; having received 
it by only a slender majority when running the first 
time as President, though then standing in the imme- 
diate wake of Jackson's great name, and having lost 
it again, when running a second time for the Presi- 
dency in 1840. And now, as I have recently under- 
stood, the inclination of that state in the interior, alter 
going for Mr. Buchanan in the first instance, is in- 
creasing for General Cass. 

I have brought myself to think, Messrs. Editors, 
on grouncs which will be stated, that the more the 
Position of this relatively new candidate is surveyed, 
the more does he seem to be the man most likely to 
enable us to beat the whigs. This we must look to, 
as much as to the character and principles of our 
candidate. The latter, undoubtedly. must be above 
all exception; and it is my purpose to show, by the 
standard of his life and actions, the high ground on 
which General Cass stands, both as to principles and 
character. The son of a revolutionary soldier who 
fought in most of the hard battles of the war, he has 
a claim, by his stock, to patriotic and courageous 
blood. Having gone along, almost step by step, with 
country beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, which, since he came into life, has grown 
into an empire of civilization of itself. it is only since 
his recent return from an important mission that the 
book of his lije has been well opened to his country- 
men at large, and none who examine it can fail to 
perceive how full of national service itis, both solid 


and brilliant, and always attesting a high capacity 


for affairs. 

Itis not a little remarkable, that General Cass 
should have commenced his public life, by being in- 
strumental in crushing a conspiracy against his coun- 
try in one hemisphere, and have terminated it, so far, 
by defeating one in the other. On first entering the 
legislature of Ohio, where he was a disciple of Mr. 
Jefferson, he took a leading part in measures for are 
resting Burr's conspiracy; and lately, in France, he 
was the great moving cause of putting down a con- 
spiracy, or confederacy, whichever name may be 
preferred, of European Potentates against the rights, 
interests, of sovereignty of his country upon the 
ocean. Always of the democratic party; always of 
unblemished integrity; always true to his duty, what- 
ever its nature or magnitude, or wherever its locali- 
ty, whether in the Wisconsin in his birch canoe, on 
the toilsome business of securing, through treaties 
with the Indians, the territorial interests of his coun- 
try, or using the pen in Paris for her benefit, on ques- 
tions of the greatest international scope, whilst all 
Europe looked on; firm and fearless at all times, yet 
uniting qualities alike necessary to high | statesman- 
ship, calm, prudent, and conciliatory—these arc some 
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of the attributes and circumstences attaching at first 
blush to Gen. Cass’ career. 

I know not how it may have been with others, but, 
for myself. I never saw, until last winter, that letter 
of his written from Paris toa committce in Philadel- 
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dicnce is Europe and the world, as well as Britain— | provision renouncing the British claim to search our 
the man who does this, in a fearless and enlightened | vessels for slaves. Ierenpon the secretary of state 
vindication of the rights of his country, that man is mounted upon stilts. He saysin reply, what! ask 
hıkely, I think, to have intellectual power and inde- | renunciation hy treaty of an unjust pretension! no, [ 
pendence as well as patriotism enough, to do any knew too well what I was about; the nation doing 
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phia, who had asked if he would consent to have his thing which the national wants, interests and dicnity 
name used as a candidate for the Presidency, though | could demand at his hands in the presidential office. 


it had been written some eighteen months Ki] I call the protest referred to, maTcRLEss; I must 
After reading it, 1 thought it a paper the most sound | therefore, as the term is strong, ask to be indulged in 
in doctrine and elevated in tone of any of the kind that! a few remarks on this head. Surely ıt was so, or ne- 
had before met my eye in the whole range of candi- ver would it have provoked the matchless wrath of 
dateship manifestoes, if so may call them; for he Lord Brougham. That powerful, though prejudiced 
too, as the latest comer, was necessarily drawn into! and passionate peer, and furious abolitionist, that. 
the vortex of them. It is truly modest; thus attest-| «universal busy-body and intermeddler of the age.” 
ing, and not less by the beauty of its composition and | as a spirited and accomplished writer in the Globe 
justness of its reflections, the qualities of a superior called him, beheld in the sound reasoning and states- 
mind. He avows in it, his conviction of the truth man-like tone of the protest, death to his hopes of 
of the democratic creed; yet, it is so liberal, so ex- seeing perfected the ever famous Quintuple Treaty. 
empt from all narrowness, and mere partizan preju-| Had that high-handed, portentous league, reached its 
dice, that it is unspeakably refreshing to meet with | consummation, new, and a peculiar effective vigor, 
such sentiments from such a source, when we have; would have been imparted to the principle of univer- 
been latterly so much used to both narrowness and! sal abolition, the undoubted root of the league; of 
violence from men in high places, or those who are; which Lord Palmerston’s instructions to the English 
sccking them. It recalls the principles and the tone | minister in Portugal, distinctly avowing England's 
in which they were ever inculcated, of Jefferson and | determination to persevere in her plans of suppress- 
Madison. He forcibly quotes Mr. Jefferson as an ing the slave trade, until slavery itself was extirpated! 
illustrious instance to show, that firmness does from the world—is the proof. What an avowal 
not means violence; for that althoozh coming into! What an attack does it not involve on the domestic 
the administration in the most excited state of feel-| institutions of independent nations! Even the Eng- 
ing that our country has, perhaps, ever experienc- | lish ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby, 
ed, he left it with the republican party greatly aug- in writing to his government, was forced to shrink 
mented, and the principles it had contended for, firmly es- back from a principle so monstrous. How highly, 
tablished. . , then, ought not the United States, especially the 
Now, it does strike me, that in these days, when south, to estimate this service in General Cass? 
the government is falling off from some of its good] ‘The protest was matchlessin another sense. He 
characteristics in the executive department, we want| performed the service on his own estimate of duty. 
at its head some virtuous and competent citizen like} By the exercise of talents of the first order at the 
this, to check the downward course—and perhaps right moment, such as a great general will some- 
do it the better, from having been much detached | times seize for deciding a campaign and perhaps the 
from the political arena of late, and, therefore, free | destinies of a nation, he broke up one of those dan- 
from entanglements of all sorts, which, it is not irra- gerous confederacies among emperors and kings, to 
tioual to suppose, may have been. more or less, spring- | defeat which is supposed, in the history of states, to 
ing up amongst those most prominent in it. call ſor the full interposition of national influence 
What are the sufficient gnarantees that Gen. Cass and authority, and is rarely, if ever effected with- 
is that man, it may be asked? out it—seldom wilh it, unless broken to pieces by 
The very letter I am referring to is one —ſor, he | arms. The honor to Gen. Cass is therefore as sig- 
gives us lo understand, that Mr. Jefferson would be nal as the service he rendered; and the conduct of 
his model, and, above all, in interpreting the constitu- | his own government towards him, does but augment 
tion—and after a life of honor and usefulness, such | his fame. 
as he has passed in a great variety of public trusts, I should get beyond my limits. if I attempted to 
we should, perhaps, be in little danger if we con- review all the deep mischiefs that lurked in the 
fided in his own assurances. But we have, as we | Quintuple Treaty, but must not pass them by entire- 
ought to have, where the occasion is so momentous, | ly. The whole eastern coast of America, south of 
full assurances beyond words. We have high attes-| the 32d degree of N. latitude, came within its gi- 
tations from others, and his own high decds. The gantic sweep. No vessel of the contracting parties 
three democratic presidents, Mr. Madison, Mr. Mon-| could ever have been approaching Charleston, or 
roe, and General Jackson, gave repeated proofs of | Richmond, or New York, with a cargo from any 
their abundant confidence in him—and for his own | part of the world, south of Savannah; or have been 
deeds, I would be much disposed to say, without go- | gving from any of these ports of ours with a cargo, 
ing farther in this present letter, though greatly more to any part of the world, south of Savannah, with- 
will afterwards be seen, that— out risk of being searched for slaves by British 
The man who, after Hull's surrender, threw him- | cruisers, the voyage stopped, and the vessel ordered 
self into the breach, and did more, by publications; to some British court of admiralty for adjudication. 
under his name, than any man in the nation to turn | Incredible as this may seem, the words of the treaty 
aside the odium which, under that disaster, was ris- prove it. The space for British search, com- 
ing against the government, whose friends were in| archended full seventy-seven degrees of lati- 
dismay, and its enemies were mad with ferocions{ tude! It might have been exercised upon all vessels 
joy, inthe double hope of getting into power, and jas above, in the very Gulf of Mexico itself, going 
stopping the war; publications, which exposed him to or from New Orleans. What a blow to our com- 
tothe fiery denunciations from the federal press, | mercial interests was therefore warded off—what a 
without parallel perhaps in our country, except in door foreclosed against British dominion upon the 
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that, would weaken its own cause; it would be like 
asking a treaty stipulation not to destroy our towns 
in time of peace, or to abstain from any other enor- 
mity; the United States stand upon their own rights 
and power in all matters of that sort; they ask, they 
want, no treaty stipulation—fie, Mr. Cass, I should 
have thought better things of yau; O fie! Such was 
the purport of the official rebuke, and note the italics. 


Now hear General Cass. He rejoins: You talk 
so; you, Mr. Webster; you. who in this very negotiæ 
tion wanted Lord Ashburton to go into the question 
of impressmentT! you, who urged him to it, contrary 
to his wishes and known determinations; you, who 
made him write about it, and would write yourself, 
although he did not desire to write; you, who want- 
ed an express TREATY STIPULATION, yes, a RENUNCIA- 
Tion, at this day of our power, against renewals of 
THAT Outrage, an outrage (horror of horrors) for 
which, thirty years ago, we made her answer with 
her blood! you assume superior spirit and sagacity, 
you put on superior patriotism, rou talk of treaty 
stipulations! 


Such, in effect, was the retort. T do injustice to 
its languag, wishing to condense the whole passage. 
In acknowledging the letter that contained it, Mr. 
Webster remarked, that he had ‘hastily glanced at 
one or twoof its first pages, but would peruse it 
more carefully; and if he thought there was occa- 
sion, he would write to him again.” But he never 
wrote again. The whole letter had a power of right 
reason in it, and right feeling, which it was impossi- 
ble for Mr. Webster, with all his admitted ability, 
to answer. Silence was his only refuge. To this 
there could be no objection; but with signal injus- 
tice to General Cass, his letter was treated as private. 
It was not puton the files, and there fore not published 
by the government, although Mr. Webster's letter, 
which had so justly provoked this overwhelming re- 
tort, was published, nor wag it the only letter of the 
general's not comprehended in the government’s 
publication of this remarkable correspondence. Mr. 
Van Buren was not treated worse when the senate 
rejected him as minister to England, than Gencral 
Cass was treated by the government on getting back 
from the French mission—not so bad. It was shame- 
ful. Mr. Van Buren had rendered no illustrions ser- 
vice in England as General Cass had done in France, 
no opportunity having offered to him. l 

Where Mr. Webster was, and what doing, when 
England was lowering her proud flag upon the ocean 
to our stars and stripes, as anatonement for the 
unequalled outrage of impressment, a renunciation of 
which, by treaty, he begged from Lord Ashburton, 
without getting it, the journals of congress could 
tell. Where General Cass was, and what doing. 
our history could also tell, and tell with nothing Sut 
advantage and glory to him. But [ will proceed in 
my next letter to call attention to other parts of his 


public service. 
A VOICE FROM A FRIEND. 
August 22, 1843. 
QUESTION AS TO THE MANNER OF CHOOSING DELE- 


GATES TOTHE “Denocraric’” NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION PURTIIER DISCUSSED. 


The prompt and decisive proceedings of the Sy- 


0 


the case of Mr. Madison himself, of whom it is said, 
(and let this go as as sample of ifs ferocity), thut 
every honest man ought to have a whipin his hand to 
lesh the scoundrel round the world—*the man who 
could face this in his country’s cause, may be said to 
have moral resolution enough for any thing. 


The man, who, when at the Sault Saint Mary, to 
procure a cession of land for a military post for the 
United States, and finding himself surrounded by 
hostile Indians three times the number of his own 
little porty, one of whom, a daring and turbulent 
chief, hoisted the British flag in the Indian camp 
within our boundary, and hoisted it in detiance; the 
man, who, as Schoolcraft relates, could then walk 
coolly over to the lodge of the hostile chief. haul down 
the flag, and put his foot upon it, thus vindicating in 
an instant the American honor and supremacy, by 
the terrur he inspired, though he did so at the risk of 
his life—that man has constitutional courage, as 
well as patriotism enough to do any thing. 

The man, who wrote that matchless protest (I so 
call his pamphlet) at the court of France, thereby 
exposing himself to the bitterness of the anti-slavery 
fanaticism in that hemisphere, more especially in 
England, where the fanaticism has the whole press 
as its organ, and other organs besides, even to maliz- 
nant and defamatory peers in parliament, whose an- 


„he Georgetown Fed.! Republican. 


| 

ssas—and against her anti-slavery fanaticism, work- l i h ; ; 

ing upon the seas, that it might do its work more | racuse convention on this point will be found in the 
thoroughly and quickly upon the land. Here is the, account of their proceedings, in this number. Mean- 
key to Lord Brougham's rage—the defeat of that] time the discussion is thus continued. 

monstrous treaty by the talents, sagacity, and pa- 
triotism of General Cass. His attack upon him is: 
without a parallel, since Wedderburne’s attack upon | 8th, dates, 


Dr. Franklin. It exceeded that in outrage, r “White Sulphur Springs, (Va.) September, 1843. 


A correspondent of the Charleston Mercury, of the 


Franklin was not then the representative of an inde-| Since my sojourn in the transmontane region of 
pendent nation. this state, whither I came for the benefit of my 

Strange to say, General Cass was exposed to both health, the Mercury occasionally pays mea visit. The 
indignity and injustice from his own government for | instructive controversy going on between you and 
the noble part he acted in France. The proof is un “South Carolina” on the one side. and the Rich- 
record, or we might want faith in such a charge. It] mond Enquirer and his supposed New York corres- 
is contained in the correspondence between lr. pondent on the other, has excited here a good deal of 
Webster and himself, carried on mainly after his re- | interest. Upon the right understanding and action 
turn from France—but never was retribution sooner | of the democracy concerning the points involved, de- 
brought about, as far as the parties were concerned, ! pends the success of the proposed national conven- 
though the public will not soon forget to whata la- [tion. The district system beyond all cavil is the 
mentable extent great principles were forgotten in! popular one, and unless it be adopted, the Wice of 
the treatment General Cass received. His own vic-j the people will as certainly be suppressed. I have 
tory over Mr. Webster was complete, triumphant. not conversed with one Virginian, and the number 
No two judgments can differ about this—the twhole, here is large, who approves of the plan so zealously 
correspondence being read. Let me give a single advocated by Mr. Ritchie. The object of that dis- 
specimen. It forms an item in our political history, tinguised tactician is clearly to consolidate the vote 
memorable and instructive, considering the distin- of the state, and thereby to deprive Mr. Calhoun of 
guished actors in the scene. the support whielvit, is admitted in a fair trial. he 

General Cass had objected to the 80 gun squadron | would receive from a large portion of the Old Do- 
clause of the treaty of Washington, that it had no! minion. : 
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re: The Enquirer does not understand what is meant 
The states must be placed on a footing of equality. | elector—how shail they vote on all these prelimina-' in the second question, and asks, if it is proposed to 
A few members of the confederacy will not be per- | ry questions? Is it not clear that a thousand sources give to Delaware the same weight in determining 
mitted to substitute their will fur that of the demo-! of discord will be opened? And is it reasonable to these preliminary points, that we would give New 
cracy of the land. In a word, the convention must say that no state which proposes to partieipate with | York? 

be composed not of the representatives of states, | her sisters in this most important proceeding, has aa When Indiana proposed to leave it fo @ majority of 
butof the people of the states. Otherwise, its pro- right to say a word before hand as to the principles: the states to decide the disputed preliminary question 
ceedings cannot, and ought not to be binding. In re- on whieh those states shall meet her in that conven-! when the convention should meet, by which that im- 
ference to your suggestion, that the voice of a ma- tion? Shall we go there to quarrel and wrangle, or, portant point has been most satisfactorily settled, the 
jority of the states should govern, Mr. Ritchie: by a reasonable and fair adjustment before hand, as- | proposition was so plain that no one called fur ex- 
asks the question, how is that voice to be ascertain- semble in good feeling, consult in candor, decide in planations. By that proposition, Delaware and N. 


ed? My reply is, that if it appear thata majority of; good faith, and thus induce the warm, hearty, all, 
the states have adopted the district system, let that: conquering zeal which such treatment of one ano- 
prevail; if the Virginia, or any other plan, be that, ther will ever inspire. 

their guide. Can Mr. Ritchie suggest any other! ‘There is one view so conclusive in favor of the 
mode of securing the ascendancy of the popular | right of each of the parties to have a voice in the 
principle, yet so consonant with the freedom and in-] mode of electing as well as the voting of the dele- 
dependence of the states? If this do not constitute; gations of the other states, that it is surprising one 
the rule for the government of the convention, then j could doubt, after it is stated. The votes of the ma- 
it is obvious that there will be no mecting; or if there 308 When the convention is once organized, will 
be, onc of two results will take place: the large states, determine all matters before it—then the votes of 
counting as states, but voting per capita, will nomi- other states may decide what any one state may have 


ork, and each and every other one of the states 
were treated as equals—sovereign—independent 
stales— a majority of whose votes, cast as states, was 
to decide this first great preliminary question, on 
which hung the very existence itself of the conveu- 
tion. Let it be borne in mind, that this proposition 
came from Indiana, and from Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends—that in acquiescing, in the first place, lo it, 
and in adopting it as a precedent for our second pro- 
position above, we are yieldiag to a compromise for un- 


ion and harmony. As that proposition came from 


nate the president, or cliques of wily politicians will! to do—ought not that state to have a word or voice Indiana, Delaware, and New York, Rhode Island 


etfect that object. Entertaining as 1 do a high re- in settling the mode of selecting the delegates who and Virginia were put upon the footing of equality, 
spect, personally and politically, for Mr. Van Bu- are to decide her action, and the mode of the voting on which their sovercign rights, as states, entitled 


ren, | cannot think, that the movements of many of of those who are to have the control of her conduct’, them to stand. 


The friends of all the other demo- 


his friends to avoid an untrammelled expression of | Is it reasonable that she should agree to be ruled, cratic candidates yielded to it, and by it, the tine of 


the popular sentiment is approved by him. Butif 
tnat be his design, then is his defeat certain. In my 


without agreeing before hand as to the mode of se- 
lecting those who are to rule her? or knowing how 


the meeting of the convention has been satisfactorily 
‘fixed for May, 1844. As a friend of Mr. Calhoun, 


Judgment, in no event can he reach the presidential! they are to meet her and vote on the questions of in- | and on behalf of his other friends in South Caroli- 
chur, At any rate, the: representatices of the states: terest, right and duty common to them all? What na, I proposed to take precisely the same mode of 
here assembled, concur in the opinion, that hefore; are the questions to be settled by this general coun- 


the people, to whose fiat alone in the matter before! cil of the party? 


Who shall be president? Well, to 


us the patriot should submit, Calhoun, in a match (do this satisfactorily, he must be the choice of the 


race with the New Yorker, wouid be put into office] party. 
Has the rumor reached you | ple—the men who are ruled, who pay taxes, do mili- 


almost by acclamation. 


Now who constitutes the party? The pco- 


of a probable coalition between Van Buten's and ; tary duty, bear the burthens of the government, and 


Johnson's friends? 


The supporters of the former! have in case of war lo fight her battles? or is it the 


think, that the pretensions of the old Kentuckian! caucussers, the managors, the cliques, the intriguers, 


imay be quieted by the oller of tue subordinate but 
money-making station he has already filled. This 1s 
a vile calumny, so far as the western favorite is con- 
cerned, and the future will prove it to be so. Re- 
spectfully.” 

The Charleston Mercury of the 6th inst. says: 

“ft is said, let every state choose its delegates as it 
pleases—and direct, as it chooses, how they shall 
vote. We have asked over and over, where is the 


t 


| 


| 


! 


equality or propricty of this rule, and the answer we | 


get is, that it is usage, or that it isa right each state 
has for itself, and that it is insolent dictation in any 
one state to have a word to say as to how ils neigh- 
bor shall do as to its own delegation. Now as to 
usage, we have in a previous article, shown that the 
usages of our party are too recent, too various—too 
unsettled to be of binding precedent—in other words, 
that there are no such usages. But there is more in 
the other reply; at the first glance it seems fair 
enough that in a matter of this sort, each state should 
be entitied to choose her delegates as she pleases, 
and to direct also how they shall vote; in other words, 
if New York choose to send Mr. Wright alone to 
cast 34 votes, he must be allowed to do 1t—or if she 
choose te send 34 delegates with orders to vote as lie 
directed them, they must obey, and the convention 
submit. That may and would be all very true, if 
the olher stutes consent to enter into a convention so 
organized. It seems to be entirely overlooked, that 
when states or individuals agree to meet and consult 
and settle any matter of importance to themselves, 
each has a right to know before hand on what princi- 
ples the matter is to be settled—when these are 
agreed upon, then all who agree to goin to the consul- 
tation are bound by the result. But if one state or 
individual insists upon a mode of proceeding or de- 
ciding which gives an advantage over the others, 
there is no reason in saying, we will not settle this 
before hand, but after we get into consultation and 


et you bound to abide the result, then we will fix 
Ki Sate of ocaceeding by.a majority. 


| 


and the office-seekers, who live on the labor of others? 
If the former, why shall they not be heard, and their 
voice and wishes respected through the delegates 
they may choose for themselves, rather than by 
those packed on them by the latter? Is it unreason- 
able that the democrats of those states who are per- 
milled to vote as they wish, and to speak through their 
own delegates, should insist that when they come in 
candor and good faith to ask ‘‘who do the democrats, 
the people of the other states, prefer?” that they 
shall receive therr reply from the delegates of the peo- 
ple, and not from those whom their guardians, selj- 
constituted guardiuns, have chosen and appointed for 
them? Shall we be expected, if a majority of such 
cheose our candidate, to yield the true, genuine, 
real, bona fide wishes of our people, our party, to such 
manufactured spurious sentiment and to do it too, 
with a hearty amen? No, no, such a game would be 
to stake genuine coin against gilded counters—the 
people and their rights against fictions and men of 
straw. The people are worth more a thousand fold 
than such substitutes. They are the support of 
power—power itself, and let them be its lountain, 
its source and its pure spring.“ 

Tue MANNER OF VOTING IN THE “Democratic” Na- 

TIONAL ConVENTION. 


Upon this point, the friends of Mr. Van Buren and 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun seem likely to be at im- 
mediate issue. The writer over the signature of 
“A MEMBER OF THE (S. C.) convention” in the 
Charleston Mercury, who appears to be recognized 
as “speaking by authority,“ says; 

“Circumstances which I trust will not again occur, 
have prevented my replying earlier to the enquiry of 
Mr. Ritchie. 

1 regret to see, thatthe editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer has not been able to answer my questions, ex- 
cept by calling forgxplanations, Jt is unfortunate 
that in all our aims tobe explicit, we should so of- 


settling the other preliminary questions, not less im- 
portant or less necessary to the union and harmony 
j of the party. 

I do propose, as Indiana did, to give Dela'vare and 
every other state, an equal vote with New York and 
South Carolina—and if the rule was good for the 
important preliminary question of the time of mect- 
ing, why not hold equally so for all the other preli- 
minary questions? l see nothing more startling in it 
now, than I did then. The proposition is as plain 
now as it was then—the small and middle sized 
states are equally as worthy of respect and as much 
entitled to their right of an equal vote now, and on 
this question, as they were then, and on that. It was 
unquestioned then, and why should it b? now? In 
making the constitution, they consulted and voted us 
states and equals; in adopting it, they voted as states 
and equals; on amendments to the constitution, un- 
der its Sth article, they now votes as states and 
equals; and in voting in the house of representatives 
for president, under the 2d article of the constitu- 
tion, they vote as states and equals—why then 
should they be degraded from this equality, and be 
sunk into subordinates to New York and Virginia? 


I trust that the mother of state rights will not be 
the leader in trampling under foot the few of them 
that are left to the small and weak states. 

A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION. 


To the above, the Rehmond Enquirer of the 12th 
nst., replies in the following decisive language. 


lt was but in our last paper, that we stated from 
the Charleston Mercury, what it supposed to be the 
intention of the “Member of the State Convention.” 
The Mercury left the impression on the mind, that, 
by the majority of states, he meant the majority of the 
party. No sooner, however, does- the Mercury ex- 
press itsown views of the matter, than “that Mem- 
ber” himself comes forth to contradict the cone 
struction. It is rather strange. that these gentlemen 
do not better understand each other. 


It will be seen from the foregoing article, that “A 
Member of the Convention,” who speaks by authori- 
ty for the state of South Carolina, plainly and dis- 
tinctly proposes to give Delaware and Rhode Island 
an equal vote with New York and Virginia, in de 
ciding. upon the organization of the national conven” 
tion and the mode of voting in that body. Ile place” 
these important questions on exactly the same ſoo i 
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ing as that of the lime when the convention should 
meet: which, at the suggestion of Indiana, and un- 
der the lead of other states, was in a spirit of com- 
promise, decided in favor of the latter day. We 
would premise, that the proposition of Indiana was 
couched in obscure terms—the circular of her com- 
mittee referring the decision of time to “a majority 
of the republican party,” while their concluding reso- 
lution refers it to‘‘a majority of states.” We wi 

admit, that the time was fixed, in some degree, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Indiana; 


— — 


low ing table (No. 7) shows the quantity of some of and food of man being deducted, leaves 158,714,927 
the leading articles of agricultural produce and stock | bushels; the oats crop—deducting seed being added 
of the valley and of the Atlantic strip, and the value to this, it gives 210,273,183 bushels: being the surplus 
of each at the prices of those articles in the valley: | left on hand for food of stock or for export. Out of 
Taste No. 7—Showing the quantity of certain leading | ‘his surplus it is assumed that one-half of the exports 

articles of agricultural produce in the Mississippi valley | Of these articles was furnished. Of the animals or 
andin the Atlantic strip, and their value at the prices of | animal food, it is not probably the exports were much 


those articles in the Mississippi valley. and the whole exports of that kind is assumed to 
have been furnished by the valley. The crop of to- 


Vollurs. | bacco being nearly equal in each section, one-half the 


Missinsipp: valle y.] (guanitty. 


r 
does it therefore follow, that we should adopt the Wise 50,510,248|60 cte per bus 30,306,148 
same course in the settlement of these other great | Baricy 1.443 36550 do do 721 687 
questions? No important principle was supposed to Rye 6.528.79-150 do do 3.264.399 
be at stake in the decislon of the time of meeting in Buckwheat 2.459,775/60 do do 1,475,865 
convention; it wasa mere question, of expediency; Indian corn 246,504.46:/20 do do 49.300.892 
moreover, there could be but one time for the hold- {Potatoes 20.323 890/15 do do 3,049,333 
ing of the convention—while, on the contrary, many Sand 65,245.39/15 do do | 9,786,508 
momentous questions were involved in the determi- bol 8 925 a per. Ib.] 4,445,510 
nation of the organization of the convention, and | Hep 92% 5e per ton 
among the rest, whether a state had not the right of 
deciding, in her own way, the appointment of dele- 
gates. and the manner in which they would repre- Animals. 
sent her strength in the convention. Again, unlike | Horses, mules 2.643.189) 850 each 132.159.450 
the question of time, which necessarily must be one Neat catile 7,.992,070| $20 per head | 159.84! .400 
and the same, the manner of representation in the | Sheep 8.474 896/$3 do 25,424 688 
convention admits of a variety of views, which can | Swine 17.119,06 34 do 68.476 272 


be carried out in the convention, without interſering 

with its existence. or high ſunctions. With the light 

now shed upon the views of South Carolina, by her Staples 
able exponent, we are bound, emphatically to reply, Tobacco 
without further consultation with the republicans of | Cotton 
Virginia, that Virginia will never consent to leave Sugar 

the decision of these grave questions to “a majority | Rice 


113,241,279 
1,103.895/335 per bale 
117 889 SO jt cents per Ib] 4,715 592 
4.562,03 3 do 136,861 


of the states,“ where Delaware shall have the same 
vote as New Vork. Any argument, in favor of such 
equal weight, would equally assert the right of De- 
Jaware to as many representatives in Congress as N. 
York, and what republican would consent to such a 
vast disproportion of political power? We do not 
believe that there is aman in Virginia, who would 


agree to the proposition to place Virginia on the j}, 
same footing with Rhode Island, in the decision oſ 


matters which involves such great principles. 


ply to the precedents quoted by the writer, in which Indian corn 


the states have equal votes, we have to say, that his 
scheme was never adopted in either of the national 
conventions hitherto held, and is in direct conflict 
with the principles of our confederation. We are 
for giving to every state its sovereign strength; but 
can never consent, that on grave questions, not regu- 
lated or required by the constitution itself, Virginia 
should reduce her strength to that of Delaware. In- 
stead of the rights of the small states being “‘tram- 
pie under foot,” are they not 1 guaranteed 

y their equal representation in the U. S. senate, 
where we rejoice to see the sovereignty of all the 
states, small and great, fully represented? And, in 
the electoral college, is not their sovereignty equally 
established, by the allowance of two electors for 
every state, over and above the number of members 
of congress? Does not, also, this grand principle 


prevail in the representation in the national conven- | R 


tion? Can the small states justly ask more?—and can 
they desire to control the larger states in the man- 
ner of putting forth their strength in that body 
which is to select a candidate for the presidency, 
lich may be in fact almost tantamount to the elec- 
tion of the president itself? We trust, that South 
Carolina will see tho impolicy of her views, and 
will not press this plan, which we feel justificd in 
distinctly repeating, Virginia can never accede to. 
Heaven knows, that Virginia has stood up for state 
rights, whilst so many other states have abandoned 
them to the usurpation of the fedcral government;— 
but it surely does not follow, that she tramples them 
under foot, when, under the compromises of the 
constitution, she claims the proportionate to weight 
allowed to her in the election of the chef magis- 
trate of the republic: 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—NO. IV. 


Messrs. Gates & Skar ox: The statistical tables 
accompanying the census being for 1840, the imports 
and exports of that year will be taken in connexion 
with them, for the purpose of ascertaining what pro- 
portion of the domestic and foreign trade of the U. 
States is furnished by the Mississippi valley. The 
principal object in writing is to attract the attention 
of men of business and of capital to the great profits 
that are to be inade by a direct foreign trade with the 
interior by way of the Mississippi river and its tributa- 
ries. The cities of Louisville, St. Louis, and Cincin- 
nati are at the present time surrounded by a larger 
population than Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore had to depend on for business in 1820; and 
this population is doubling every twelve and a half 
years, and with it business doubles also. The fol- 


47,161,156 


538 854 163 


Aviunue strip. |Quuntn y. rrive. Vuiiats. 


Items. 
Wheat 31.312,844160 cis per bus 20 687,706 
rley 2.717.86%0 do do | 1.358,934 
Rve 12.116.769 50 do do 6,053 384 
In re- Buckwhent 4,831.965/60 do do | 2.899.180 
131.027.412/20 do do 26,205.482 
Potatoes 837.969.161/15 do do 1,319.537 
Oats 67.826,.951/15 do do 867.404 
vol 20, 982.747 30 do do 6.294.833 
emp 32,325 865 per ton 2,101,125 
67.692 585 

Animals. 
pores: mules 1.692.480 850 each 84 624.000 
‘eat cattle 6,979.5 16/$20 per head 139,590 320 
Sheep 10.836.478 833 do 32 509,434 
Swine 9,182,225184 do 36,728,900 
293,452,654 

Staples. 
Tobacco 105 922.0403 cents per lb.] 3,177,661 
Colton 647 722 135 per bale | 22,670,271 
| Sugar 21.719.106] 4 cents per lb. 863,764 
ive 76 279,333/3 do 2.288.381 
29,005,077 
390,150,316 
difference. | 148,703 847 


‘Trying this produce by a standard of value in this 
way, it 1s seen that the produce of the valley exceeds 
that of the Atlantic strip §148,703,847, being more 
than one-third larger. The real value of the pro- 
duce of the Atlantic strip is much more than one- 
half higher than this estimate; but, notwithstanding 
that, we ascertain by it that the whole quantity of the 
produce of the valley is one-third higher than that of 
the strip. It is now proposed to ascertain what va- 
lue each section contributes to the foreign commerce 
of the United States. We will begin at the Atlantic 
strip, and having fuund out what its surplus is, will 
set the value down as its share of the exports of the 
United States in 1840. This amount being deducted 
from the entire valuc of the exports of a like article, 
the difference will be the amount furnished by the 
valley. In this way a tolerably correct estimate can 
be made of the ex ports of each. 


Political economists allow ten per cent. of the 
whole produce of grain and potatoes for seed, and 
three and a half bushels of wheat, and six and a half 
of the other grains and potatoes—except oals—to 
each person of the population for food. The wheat 
crop of the Atlantic strip in 1840 was 34,312,884 
bushels; from this 33,629 253 bushels for seed and 
food of man being deducted, leave a surplus of 683,- 


exports is assigned to each. As the poet raises but 
little rice, the whole exports of that article belong to 
the Atlantic strip. Its cotton crop was 647,722 bales, 
of 450 pounds to the bale; from which 297.288 bales 
consumed in the United States being deducted, leaves 
a surplus of 350,434 bales; which, at $43 76 per bale, 
are in value $15,334,991, the amount of cotton fur- 
nished by it for export. Of other articles named in 
the table, no exports, or to a very small amount, 
were made in 1840. The following table, construc- 
ted from this data, shows the entire exports of the 
United States in 1840 of domestic produce and man- 
ufactures, and the amount furnished by each section: 
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By this table it appears, to speak in round numbers 
that of the exports of 1840 the valley furnished sev- 
enty-three millions, whilst the Atlantic strip contri- 
buted only forty millions: nor is it believed that an 
estimate can be made from the data before us that 
will materially vary this result, It must be kept in 
mind that beside furnishing this large amount the 
valley had left on hand a very large surplus. The 
trade of the Mississippi valley is so mixed up with 
that of the Atlantic strip that a very large misappre- 
hension exists respecting it, and might exist for some 
time but for the census tables. For instance it is a 
received opinion that the people of the Atlantic strip 
are consumers of a very large amount of Western 
produce. A moment’s reflection will convince any 
one that this cannot be so; that they raise enough for 
their own support; and the facts furnished by the 
census tables prove this to be the case. The ship- 
ments from the west at very large quantities of pro- 
duce are adduced as evidence of this supposed con- 
sumption. The truth is far otherwise, anid: is ae this: 
nearly all the European orders for wheat, flour, and 
provisions are sent to the city of New York; and are 
filled by the shipment in the first instance of the flour 
of the Atlantic strip at the ruling prices—say $6 to 
$7 per barrel of flour, and western flour is purchased 
at 83 50 to 64 to supply its place. Western produce 
then going to the Allantic cities, so far from being 
part or parcel or a domestic commerce, goes there to 
supply the place of the produce of the Atlantic strip 
already shipped abroad, orto be shipped itself. In 
proof of this the fact is before us that the Atlantic 
strip raises enough for the support of its own people; 
it is therefore incontrovertible that it wants nothing 
in the way of bread stuffs or provisions from the val- 
ley. There are no data from which an estimate can 
be made of the quantity or value of the western pro- 
duce that finds a foreign market by way of New Or- 
leans; but in the corroboration of this view let us see 


how much passes off by Buffalo, the great oulet of 
the lake country. Of the produceof Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 

there passed at that port in 1842 1,226,935 busheis or 
wheat, 649,854 barrels oſ flour, and 57,324 barrels of 
beef and pork. Putting the wheat at $1 20 per bushel, 


631 bushels: equal to 136,726 barrels of flour; which 
at 86 per barrel, are in value $820,356, the amount 
of flour furnished by it for export. Ihe crop of bar- 
ley, rye, corn, buckwheat, and potatoes was 238,663,- 
179 bushels, from this 79,948,252 bushels for seed 
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The following is a statement of the imports from | ed that that clause was contrary to the laws of God, 
and the exports of domestic produce to those counties | therefore immoral; and that, as an immoral contract 


ee ee 


snd the flour at $6 per barrel. the value is $4.371.447: 
the exports from the United States in 1840 of those 
articles were $11.779,098. Putting the beef and pork 
at $10 per barrel, the value is $573,240: the exports 
inthe same year were $2,518,267. The noise that 
has been made about this Jake business 1s wonderful, 
somuch so that some among us think our Atlantic 
friends are eating our bread stuffs and provisions so 
fast that we shall soon be hard run to find enough for 
them. The truth, however, is, that the value of the 
wheat and flour passing through Buffalo is but a shade 
more than one-third of the exports of these articles 
from the United States, and of beef and pork but lit- 
tle over one-fifth of them. Ifthe people of the At- 
Jantic strip were indeed the consumers of Western 
ce, the amount of it passing through Buffalo, 
instead of being so small as this, ought at Jeast to e- 
ual the value of the entire exports of these articles 
tom the United States. Such. however, is not the 
fact; they raise enough for themselves, and conse- 
gonty are nol consumers of Western produce. It 
ollows, then, and the fact cannot be set aside nor 
got over, that without its own limits the only market 
the Mississippi valley has is the foreign market. It 
is of vital importance to their interests that the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi valley understand this matter; 
otherwise they will not be apt to improve the great 
advantages they possess for the direct shipment of 
on own produce to furcign markets by way of New 
rleans. 


— — — — 


in 1840: 
Imports. 
mestic produce. 
Hoyti $1.252,824 8945, 365 
Cuba 9,835,477 5,331,471 
Other Spanish posses- 

sions 1,898,732 770.420 
Mexico 4,175,001 969.938 
Venezuela 1,355,166 554,267 
Brazil 4,927,296 2,145,863 


823.444.496 610.717.324 
This trade is against us annually thirteen millions, 
and is with countries that do not raise the bread stuffs 
nor provisions to any considerable extent; and, more- 
over, we admit their leading article (coffee) free of 
duty. Can any thing be done by legislation or by 
treaty to extend the market for our bread stuffs and 
provisions in these countries! 

A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 

Louisville, (Ky.) August 24, 1843. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION. 


By parity of construction, as the meeting lately 
held in London was dignified by the appellation of 


dy sales tu Great Britain and her colonies; for the Which, as she said, had been made upon her. 


The following table, No. 1X; shows the value of the | The World's Convention” a meeting of the same fra- 
exports of bread stuffs and provisions from the United: ternity held at Buffalo, New York, a few days since 
States froin 1834 to 1841, and the principal markets is designated not as usually anti-slavery or abolition, 
to which they were made: but by the new cognomen of “Liberty Convention” 
Taste No 9— Showing the value of the exports of wheat, | With the prefix of **National—being, we judge, about 

corn, flour and provisions, from the United States, from 2% Much a representation of the “nation” as the 


1834 to 1841, and the amount sent to Great Britain, London meeting was of the “world.” 
and her culonies an l to all other countries. 9 The Buffalo Advertiser of the 3 Ist ult. furnishes an 


account of their proceedings. The New York Aner- 
| ican (itself tinctured considerably heretofore with an 
Exports ſrom To Great Bri-/ To all other Í abolition hue) says: 


Year. g 
the United to in and hei! countries. iu chief object seems to have been to consolidate 
. States. colonies. abolitjonists as a distinct political party, and to exas- 
3... ²ĩᷣͤ bbb perate them still more against those provisions of the 
1834 7,301,698] 2.468.629 4.883.069 constitution which inuirectly, but distinctly, recog- 
1855 1 nei 697} 5,024,187 | nize and guarantee slavery within certain limits. 
1837 9795 395 1 EEE There were speakers of all colors and sexes— Miss 
12838 5 600.192 1.477.371 4122 821 | aboy Kelly appearing in behalf of woman, and a 
1839 9 343 807 4.446.053 4.897734 black man named Garnet speaking in behalf of his 
1340 14.508.106 9,630,260 4.877.846 pressed color. 
ea „ ah? Of the first of these speakers, the Buffalo aper 
WAL} _12.613.797| _ 7.667.570 _ 4.946.927 | rives this description W i 


By this table it is seen that the rincipal exports| , Abby Kelly spoke with much fluency and impas- 


of 1840 were, in round numbers, fourteen millions, | Sioned gesture. Her remarks were purely of a per- 


and in 1834 seven millions. The entire increase is sonal character, vehemently repelling the ra 
t was 


table shows that our exports to those places tave risen! not a pleasant exhibition to see rather a pretty wo- 
from two and a half millions in 1834 to nine and a man. w'th an intellectual cast of countenance, stand- 


halif millions in 1840; whilst to all other countries they ing up in the midst of such an assemblage, the veins 
have not increased one dollar. Great Britain, then, and muscles of her throat swelling with excitement, 


` $e would kill them off in the first six months. 


and the British colonies, are the great consumers of 
the surplus produce of the Mississippi valley; and the 
Jate modification of her tariff in our favor has given 
us this additional market, the effects of which the 
farming interest now so beneficially feels. Let this 
fact be called to mind when in a future number, it 
will be seen how easily and with what large profits 
direct shipments can be made from Louisville, St. 
Luis, or Send to any ſoreign country, but par- 
ticularly to England. 
The surplus of wheat in the valley in 1840, afler 


. supplying the foreign demand and allowing for seed 


and fuod of man, was 6,838,789 bushels; being nearly 
one se venth of the whole crop. Of the other grains 
and potatoes it was 252, 178.830 bushels, out of which 
food for stock had to be taken. Its surplus of beef 
and pork cannot be ascertained, but it is always very 
berge. The existence of these large surpluses shows 
the capacity of the valley to supply any demand that 


may arise, and also the great need of a foreign mar- 


ket; forthe Idea of eating within the United States 
every thing fit for the use of man that can be or is 
produced in them, is a visionary one. If the task 
were imposed on the people, the attempt to P 

he 
question is often asked what has been done by le- 


Sislalive enactment or by treaty with a view to se- 


‘eure or obtain a foreign market for our bread stuffs 
and provisions? We have heard come talk recently 
of a treaty with England to secure a market for our 
maize, and a most mazing“ thing it would be if it 
could be done. No one hereabouts, however, seems 


to have any confidence in the scheme. Some think, 


however, that by legislative enactment or by treaty 
the foreign market for our bread stuffs and provisions 
might be greatly enlarged. Among others, they cite 


 €be following countries, none of which produce to any 


Stent articles similar to ours, and with which the ba- 
Amuce of trade ıs against us toan exceedingly large 
maunt, the extent of the trade being considered. 


and talking about a war to the death, &c. 

The ci-devant slave is more favorably presented. 

„Mr. Garnet, a runaway slave, now of Troy we 
believe, foliowed. His skin is jet black, indicating 
unmixed African descent, but his head nearly ap- 
proaches the Caucasian formation, being one of the 
finest we ever saw ona negro. He is one of nature’s 
own noblemen, and his speech was infinitely the best 
both in manner and matter that was made during the 
afternoon session, and showed conclusively that some 
of the negro race, if not all, in intellectual power 
are by nature fully equal to the whites. Tosee him 
Stand up in the native dignity of manhood, and listen 
to his thrilling eloquence as he recounted the wrongs 
of his race, was enough to awaken in every right 
thinking mind an indignant abhorrence of a system 
that would hold him, or such as him, in slavery. His 
remarks were clothed in beautiful language, relieved 
by genuine sparkling wit, or burning with fiery in- 
dignant eloquence. His application of the famous 
line of Terence, 

Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puta,” 
at the close of hjs remarks, was very lne, and given 
with thrilling effect, not impaired from the apparent 
unconsciousness that the sentiment was uttered eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. “Í am a man," said he, 
“and nothing that concerns humanity is uninteresting 
to me.” 

.Mr. Alvan Stewart, Gen. Fessenden of Maine, 
Rev. Mr. Pierpoint of Boston, and others, addressed 
the meeting, and were warmly applauded.” ?“ 

The tenor of their remarks 1s commented upon in 
the annexed extract from the Bulfalo Commercial: 

“At the evening session the discussion of the reso- 
lutions was resumed. The principal speakers were 
Gen. Fessenden and Mr. Brown, of Maine, Rev. Mr. 
Pierpoint of Boston, Mr. Lewis of Ohio, Mr. Galu- 
sha of New York, &c. The chief point discussed, 
was that clause io the constitution requiring the de- 
livery of fugitive slaves, and the ground was assum- 
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was not binding, we were under no obligation to obey 


Exports of do- that portion of the constitution. 


Throughout all the speeches we noticed that the 
sentiments which were received with the most favor 
were those recommending a servile insurrection, and 
declarations that if such insurrection should happen, 
the only part they would take would be to aid the 
slaves, and denials of the binding force of the con- 
stitution. On these declarations we have now no 
time nor room for comment. We would simply call 
the attention of all our readers to the fact that the 
attempt is now being made to organize a political 
party on these principles. It does not propose any 
amendment to the constitution in any manner provi- 
ded for in that instrument. It takes a shorter road 
to attain the end, by raising the standard of servile 
war, and subverting the constitution itself. 


We «annot err in supposing that such doctrines in- 
stead of meeting a response willbe indignantly spurn- 
ed by the people. They are not yet ripe for treason. 
Great as are the moral and political evils of slavery. 
and our sense and abhorrence of its enormity have 
been repeatedly and emphatically expressed, the 
evils of servile war and a subversion of the constitu- 
tion—an instrument framed by Washington, Madi- 
son, Franklin and their great and good and illustrious 
fellow laborers— would infinitely transcend them; 
and that such doctrines should be avowed by men, in 
other respects right thinking and conscientious, can 
only be accounted for by the fact that in the ardent 
pursuit of a solitary object to which their whole soul 
is devoted, men’s minds lose their balance, and by a 
train of delusive casuistry, they easily persuade them- 
selves that the end sanctifies the means.” 


„We would fain hope,” says the New York Amer- 

can, “that there cannot he any considerable number, 
even among the most ardent of the abolitionisjs, who 
in the excitement af a public meeting applauded 
such sentiments, that are really prepared to carry 
them out to their inevitable conclusion. The conclu- 
sion that any man, or setof men, may meet to«ther, 
interpret for themselves the clauses of the constitu- 
tion, and pronouncing some of them contrary to the 
laws of God, thereupon resolve to disobey and defy 
them,—is ulterly subversive of every notion of gov- 
ernment and of sorial existence. The plea would 
‘authorize the assembling together of the poor and 
; needy—and resolving that as the earth was given as 
a common inheritance, and its frnits cannot rightfully 
be appropriated by any in particular, and therefore 
that all estates, and all wealth. be divided equally 
among all—proceed to divide accordingly. 


“This is the very madness of fanaticism, and deeply 
injures the cause of the slave, while it discredits the 
eflorts, and abates the zeal, of those who abhorring as 
much as the most ultra abolitionist the institution of 
Slavery, and its inevitable abuses,—are yet bound by 
their fealty to the constitution to fulfil its behests, 
however unpalatable, until they can, in a constitu- 
tional mode, be altered. 

“We find in the Tribune this resolution passed by 
the convention as follows: 

“Whereas, The constitution of these United States 
is a series of agreements, covenants, or contracts be- 
tween the people of the United States, each with all 
and all with each; and, 

Wherers, it is a principle of universal morality, 
that the moral laws of the Creator are paramount to 
all human laws; or in the language of an Apostle that 
“we ought to obey God rather than men;” and, 

Whereas, the third clause of the second section of 
the fourth article of the constitution of the United 
States—when construed as providing for the surren- 
der of a fugitive slave—does* rest upon such a basis,” 
in that it is a contract to rob a man of a natural 
right—namely, his moral right to his own liberty, 
and is therefore, absolutely void: 

Therefore, Resolved, That we hereby give it to be 
distinctly understood, by this nation and the world, 
that as abolitionists, considering that the strength of 
our cause lies in its righteousness, and our hope for 
it in our conformity to the Laws or Gop, and our rese 
pect for the RIGHTS OF MAN, we owe it to the sover- 
eign ruler of the universe, as a proof of our allegi- 
ance to him, in all our civil relations and offices, 
whether as private citizens, or as public functiona- 
ries sworn to support the constitution of the United 
States, to regard and treat the third clause of the 
fourth article of that instrument, whenever applied 
to the case of a fugitive slave, as utterly null and 
void, and consequently as forming no part of the con- 
stitution of the United States, whenever we are cal- 
led upon or sworn to support it. 

The convention nominated Mr. Birney, for Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Morris, of Ohio, for Vice President of 
the United States. Twelve states ballotted and 148 
votes were taken. 


CHRONICLE. 


Business Review. The evidences of reviving busi- 
ness continue to reach us. The N. York Morning 
Læxpress, says: “The busy season appears to have com- 
meuced in good earnest The numberof strangers in 
the cily is very large, and a goodly portion are trom the 
south and west, laying in large supples. Large specu- 
lations that have been made ju cotton, have created quite 
an exciement, reminding us of days past. Foreign 
goods of almost all descriptions have been on the im- 
provement. The stocks at the commencement of the 
season were small, und inadequate to the supply; and, 
consequently, the demand has caused them gradually to 
improve. The large stocks of manufactured goods that 
had pressed heavily on our market for a long ume, have 
Cisappeured, and now the manufacturers are running 
their unils with full speed, yt unable to supply the 
demand. The quantity of manufactured gouds here 
turned ou, has never been as great asant the present 
ume. Both the importers and manufacturers are doing 
anclegant business, which is an extraordinary circum- 
stance. While foreign goods, however, are in active de- 
mand, flour, beef and pork, which were some time ago 
la request, ure now dull and falling. 

Another paper repeating the same ideas adds: Our 
marketat the commencement of the seasun was very 
bare of goods; but the moment it was discovered that 
there would be a demand, fresh goods were ordered, 
which are now arriving freely. This has caused a de- 
mand for sterling bills, which have gone up two per 
cent. As som, however, as new cotton begins to be 
shipped, we shall have a supply of bills tromi the south; 
and although the crop may be less, the advance in price 
will probably make up the amount to what it was last 

ear 
We have similar accounts from the Philadelphia pa- 
ers. 
letter from Buffalo says—Business is very brisk: the 
crowd of emigrants going westward ts truly astonishing; 
all kinds of craft leaving here; steamboats, propellers, 
ships, briys and schooners, are filied with merchandise 
and passengers with their baggave; and return laden 
wih produce from the inexhausuble west. 

The N.Y. Commercial gives a similar view of busi. 
ness, and adds: Ihe fecling in the community as busi- 
hess improves is becoming more favorable to the tariff, 
and the impression is now decidedly adverse to any alte- 
ranon or jlepeal by the conung congress. ‘The tact is 
datiy becomuay more evident that our importations un- 
der ihe present duties will be quite us large as the ne- 
cessities of the counuy require. Those recently made, 
as we understand, pay goud profits and find ready sale, 
and the importers are iule disposed to grumble at a state 
Ol tings which is fast putting mone y in their pockets, 

The tact that the revenue derived trom dunes under 
the new tariff will be sufficient for the purposes of go- 
verninent ss now placed beyond doubt. ‘The N. York 
Americano of the löth, furnishes us with an abstract of 
the receipts at the custom house of that city up to the 
Ith, Which contrasted with the receipts of 1842, shows 
10 tue advantage of the present year, over a million and 
a half of dollars; und also over the receipis of 184], 
when the operavons of the compromise act had run the 
duties down tu 20 per cent. ad vulurem. 

Revenue accrued at the port of New York, 


1842. 113. 
Ist quarter 3.929.762 1.870.874 
24 do. 3,022,492 2 573,355 
3.601.167 to Sept. 14. 
5 : ` 
3d do. 1,892,187 700,000 estimated. 
dih do. 1,163,680 2,500,000 estimated, 
$10,013,121 $11,316,806 estimated. 


Exchanges have telt the influence of these additional 
Impertaduas. Bills on London are now 93a 9}, 


Cotton. We look now with intense interest to the 
South and West, watching every avenue for information 
relative to the cotton crop, with the fate of which the 
tow weeks between this toa “cutting frost“ is so event- 
ful. Phe last mail brought us, as the sudden change 
here led us to apprehend it wonid, accounts of frost to the 
North and East of us. The Aroosiouk country, in Maine, 
hus Leen visited with a frost Which swept te corn, po- 
ttocs, and other vegetables. At Schenectady, New 
York, on the moring of the Ich, there was a keen 
frost, and the mercury was down to 38 dezrees.— 
Qa the mornings of the 12ih and 13th there was 
white frost at Newburyport, Massachusetts. The 
weather has as suddenly changed again, since that date. 
A heavy blow from the South in four or five hours 
brought us back a West India temperature again, But 
tice sun will be passiug the equator within a week, aud 
a northwestern will no douut return this complinent 
{ruin the South, The immense quantities of rum which 
coatinue to deluge this section of the Union, we sincere- 
Jy hope may vot be experienced to an equal extent in 
the cuiton region. It u has, the crop must suffer exceed- 
ingly. All the accounis we have met with from thence 
concur in represenung the prospect of the crop as full- 
ing below that of last year. 

A letter from Pointe Coupee, dated, Aug. 31, says:— 

“We have lost more than hait our crop by the uver- 
flaw aud transpiration” 

From Clinton, 24 September, says: 

“Crops are going to be very short trom the fact of there 
being no bottom crop owing to the long continued rains 
in tke earfy part of the seuson.“ 0 

From Baton Rouge, Ist September, says: 

tH is now reduced to e moral certainty that the cotton 
crop. this year will fall very short oi lust season. 
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Hancock county, (Ga.) Sept. 5. 
The prospects for an abundant crop ten days ago was 
favorable; but at present the fute is decided. The worms 
are init by thousands and tens of thousands, attacking 
many of the grown bolls, and in many places every form 
aud half grown bull is enurely ruined. The complaint 
is geting to be general through this section of the coun- 
ty, atleast where the cotton is ofany size On poor land, 
where the cotton is small and would not yield much, the 
worms puss them by. 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the Tih instant, saye:— 
“Fhe weather during tour or five days past has been ex- 
‘tremely wet, and very unfavorable to the cotton erop.— 
| Picking, indeed must have been nearly altogether sus- 
pended, and every day lost fiom the field at this time 
particularly as the crop is so much later than usual, 
is a serious Matter. Heavy sains, also, such as we have 
had, beat out the cotton from the bulls, and otherwise in- 
jure il. i 


Beaufort, September 11, 1843. I postponed until I could 
give you more certain informatioun as regards the cotton 
; crops in our neighborhood, viz: St. Helona Island, La- 
dies Island, Port fuyal Isle, Paris Isle, and a number of 
‘the main plantations on or near the Sea board; where 
long and tine cottons are culuvuted, almost if not quite 
to as inuei advantage as un the Islands themselves. 
have obtained the Opinions of the best and most respect- 
uble planters who were come-alible, they were of the 
l opnun that the crop of the preseut year will not equal 
that of the last, and I agree with them perfectly, the Is- 
land of St. Helena may du as well; but it is the only ex- 
ception, the Islands in all contain 153 plantations. I have 
within the past week seen many crops which ten days 
ago were promsiig; now not ore than half as good us 
they were altbut ume, the incessant rains of August, 
with the succeeding hot suns have caused then: to shed 
much: of their frun; cud many pods considered sate are 
drying up or opening with stained and decayed cotton, 
not worth the gathening. Those crops which are nut too 
much diseased, ure muking a guod display of blossoms, 
but they ure not to be relied on, as the Caterpillars, of 
Which you had some doubt, but which are the genuine 
urticle are daily progressing in their ravages. My own 
crop, Which Thad dealiy hoped would have exceeded the 
last, has within ine past week tallen off most wotully. I 
l should be thunkiui to du as well as 1 did at that ume. 
I know ot at least fifteen plantatiuns which will not 
make the half, and sume of them the fuurth of what 
they made lust year. ‘lu give you an idea of one of 
them, the manazer assured me on his honor that there 
were tiurty acres, which if carefully picked, the seed 
hoin winch could not replant the same land again. A 
full crop should be fitteen bales or 150 pounds per acre. 
‘The last year at ius tine, J had in five bales of cotton, 
now Oue und a bull; und 1 utn not singular, tis a general 
Hung, 

‘There has been a rise in prices in our markets corres- 
ponding to that in the Euglish market as per last ac- 
cuunts, aud rather more acnvny in the demauds, 

‘Lev bales new couon, received per Georgia rail road, 
at Suvunnah. sold at 7; cents. 


Topacco. There continues an active demand for all 
except inlerior Maryland, at our former quotauons, viz: 
interior 82.503; muddling to good $4a6; good $6.50a8; 
fine S5al2. Oni also commands a ready market at S3a 
4.50 for nnddling; 85.6 lor good; fine red and wrappery 
86.50 u 10; fine yeliow 37.50410; extra wrapperv Sllal3. 

‘The inspections of the week comprise 850 hhds. Ma- 
ryland, und 310 Oluo—totel 1160 hhds. 


‘ 


Specie, The next Havre packet from New York will 


take out about 200,000 Mexican dollars. 


Jons Q. Apams. The citizens of Wheeling, Va. have 
resolved m public meeting to invite the Hon John Q 
Adams, tu visit their city and ucceptof its hospitality, 
during his contemplated vicit to the west in October next. 
A Sinlar invitation has been given by the citizens of 
Pitsburg, Pa. Ihe New York Tribune states that sig- 
natures are obtaining in that city to ùn invitation for the 
tuld maw? to lake that city in his route, and in respect 
to his age, says, “What if he is seventy-five years ot age 
—inay be nat live to be ninety-tive? John Wesley, to 
quote an example, lived uud labored, read, rude, and 
preached nearly every day of ins life, from 4 A. M. to 
10 P. AL, ull ninety-eigin, and went down to his grave 
mentally as vigorous as ever. Other instances of like 
lives aud performances suggest theinselves, but this will 
suthce. ‘Temperance and exercise will do wonders.— 
The old huil may carry the engine twenty years yet.” 


Battimone REAL AsseciaTion. An answer was 
bronght by the last steamers, to the resolutions adopted 
in June lust, by this association, relative to O'Connell's 
remarks on American slavery. 

Ata meeting of the association a few evenings since, 
it was read by the secretary, Mr. E., J. Chaisty. Ii was 
signed “Thomas Steele, Mr. O'Connell's head paciticator 
and repeal warden for Irelend.” It denounced the Bal- 
umore Associuuon as “most audacious scoundrels,” 
“rascally slave-holders and breeders,” who in “rich joke 
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fi fron: the audience. 
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called Amcrica the only land of liberty.” The resolu- 
tions were styled, in one part of the letter, as 'noisome, 
i soul-sickening and revolung resolutions.” 
He also threatened thatthe repealers of Ircland would 
pass a resolution attheir next meeting at Dublin, which 
would forever silence these negro slave-holders) The 
letter called forth trequent demonstrations of contempt 
It was resolved to take no notice of 
it and to burn it, which was done amid the cheers of the 
company. 

The president then stated that by documents recently 
received, it was evident Mr. Steele had not been able to 
pass his resolution. He also directed the reading of a 
paragraph from a speech of O'Connell, in which he ex- 
pressed his regret at the Ictter—said that if he had not 
been absent it would not have been written, and that he 
had stopped its publication in all the papers except that 
in which it first appeared. This seemed to satisfy the 
association, and it adopted a resolution setting fortu that 
they still sympathized with Ireland—that they would dis- 
countenance any discussions, foreign to the question of 
repeal, to which they meant to give theireffurts and in- 
uence. 


Deatns during the last week at New York, 171, of 
which 60 were under one year of age, 9 were upwards 
of 90 years old; 31 died of consumpuon. 


At Philadelphia, 117, of which 59 were under two 
years of age; 15 died of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 46, of which 15-were under one year of 
age; 13 were free coloured, and 3 slaves; 9 died of con- 
sumption. 

At Charleston, S. C., the week ending 3d instant. 3 
whites, 6 colored—total 9. The week ending the 10th 
inst., 6 whites, 15 colored total 21. 

At Mobile, during the same week, 13, of which 6 were 


1 infants, and 1 by drowning. This isa proof of good 


health there. 

At New Orleans, during the week ending the 26th ult., 
112, of which 51 were of yellow fever. The week end- 
ing the 2d inst., 58, of which 51 were of yellow fever.— 
There were 9 new cases at the Charity Hospital, on the 
Th, and 2 deaths. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 6th says, We notice 
with deep regret the deceuse of Sister Frederika, who ex- 
pired yesterday afternoon, at four o'clock, after an illness 
of a Joys. She had only recently arrived from the 
north. 

The Bulletin of the 8th inst. says, “Sister Mary Regis, 
late of Baltimore, and at present an inmate in the Chari- 
tv Hospital, is lying dangerously ill of the yellow tever. 
She was attacked day before vesterduy.” 

Judge Lewis Summers of Kanawha, Va. died on the 
19th August, at the White Sulphur Springs, after a short 
illness. Judge S. was distinguished fur many high qual- 
ities both as a jurist and a man; and the commonwealth 
of Virginia has cause to depiore the loss of oue of its 
most valued ciuzens in his demise. 


ELECTIONS.— Maine. We have received sufficient re- 
turns of the election in this State to ascertain thet Van 
Buren congressmen are elected in the three, Cumberland, 
Waldo, and Penobscot districts, and that the whigs have 
elected one congressman In the other districts it is 
probable no election has been effected. 

Ot the Legislature, eighteen ont of thirty-one senators 
aro Van Buren. There will bea large V. B. majority in 
the house. 

For Governor. AN pEnSON, (V. B.) will have 10, 000 
votes over Robinson, (wing)—but the abolition vote be- 
ing double hat it was last year, added to other scatter- 
ing votes, Will probably prevent a choice by the people. 
he aggregate vote this year falis far short of a full pol 
both whigs and locos falling off, indicates that parues did 
not rally. 

The Vermont election has gone in favor of the whigs.— 
Two whig congressinen are elected, and in two districts 
no choice has heen effected. The whig candidate for 
Governor falls short of a majority over both the Van Bu- 
ren and abolition candidates; but it is a close vote. The 
lugislature will have decided whig majorities in both 
brancaes. 

Al the election for corporation officers at Savannah, 
Geo.) onthe 4thinst, eleven whigs and tiree V. B. 
were elected—close voting. ' 


_ Frour. Prices continue gradually to decline; $4 50 
is now the wagon price in Balumore—$4 62} is asked. 
A 17 of the week comprise 11,345 bbls. 719 
alf bbls. 


TuE FoRGERY. The youth Saunders, who succeeded 
in obtaining 832.000 from ten of the New York brokers, 
on forged checks, after missing his passage by a few mo- 
ments in the Great Western steamer at New York, fail- 
ed to reach the steamer at Bostun by a like fatality, and 
was pursued and then arrested. A foreigner named 
Ragee, forged the checks. He and his wile have been 
arrested and committed. They had placed $24,000 of the 
money in a box, and entrusted it to the keeping of a co- 
lored woman that washed for thein! She was induced 
to suspect sumething wrong, searched the box, found 
the money, and immediately informed,—and will be ene 
titled to half the 85000 reward that was offered. Saun- 
ders has been brovght on to New York, examined judi» 
cially, made a full confession, and is committed. He is 
only seventeen years of age, but seems to a finished chap 
for his years. He wus born in Europe. His father is an 
Englishman, who cume to this country five or six years 
since, and now practices as à physician in New York. 


Waeat. The price in the Baltimore market connn- 
uce at from 90 to 95 cis. for red, 95 to 105 cis. for white, 
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The royal mail steamer Caledonia, Captain E. G. 
Lott, arrived at Boston at 6 A. M. of the 20th inst., 
left Liverpool at 6 P. M. on the 5th; at Halifax on 
the 18th; made her passage in 14 days, 11 3? hours. 

The proprietors of the North Atlantic mail line 
have decided on building another steamer, to be sim- 
ilar to the Hibernia, to replace the loss of the Co- 
Jumbia. Messrs. Robert Steele & Co. of Greenock 
are the builders; her engines are from the foundry 
of Robert Napier & Co. of Glasgow. 

The Acadia had made her passage from Boston to 
Liverpool by the 28th ult.—in 12 days, from Halifax 


io ten. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Her majesty, Queen Victoria, prorogued parlia- 
ment on Thursday, the 24th ult. in person, the royal 
assent having been previously given, among others, 
to the customs’ bill, which legalizes the exportation 
of machinery, and to Lord Brougham’s slave trade 
suppression bill, the principal object of which is to 
prevent the employment of British capital in that 
traffic. Her speech on the occasion breathes the 
fixed determination to maintain inviolate the present 
union of Ireland at all hazards. 

There is a decided and general improvement in the 
aspect of commercial affairs. The reports of the 
state of trade in the manufacturing districts are, it 13 
said, gratifying. The news respecting the crop of 
cotton in this country carried out by the Acadia, had 
given great animation to the cotton market, with a 
rise in the price of American qualities of a 1d.— 
We give the following summary from Wilmer & 
Smith's Times of the 4th inst. 

“The last few days have witnessed uncommon ani- 
mation io the Liverpool cotton market produced by the 
unfavorible accounts which came to hand on Wed- 
nesday, by the Acadia, respecting the new crup.— 
On the news at Havre, the cotton market was thrown 
into great activity. A considerable advance has been 
result, and an enormous amount of business has been 
transacted. Apart from this, however, business gen- 
erally wears a more healthy appearance than it has 
done for some time past, and confidence is reviving. 

During the last week, cotton to the enormous quan- 
tity of 63,000 bales, has changed hands—half on spe- 
culation, and the other half to trade. Prices, in some 
instances have advanced as much as a farth- 
ing, in every instance an eighth per lb, which making 

every allowance for the news brought by the steamer 
is considered somewhat extraordinary, when there is 
at present on hand a stock very little short of a mil- 
lion of bales. Contemporaneous with the Acadia’s 
ad vices, the e have been expe- 
riencing a revival, and both circumstances have 
transpired to produce that extraordinary excitement 
in the market which has just been witnessed. The 
trade of Manchester is at the present moment in a 
state of greater activity than it has been for some 
years past; and all the monthly circulars published in 
that town describe the activity to be general. But 
the improvement is not confined to cotton alone—the 
woollen, iron, and other trades have received an im- 
petus. Foreign orders, from various parte of the 
world, are coming in; but what is still better, as indi- 
cating a permanent improvement, the home trade is 
jm a far more prosperous state. 

This favorable state of affairs is the result of ex- 
tensive orders from Russia, India, the Levant, and 


their mission was successful. She took her departure 
on Monday, the 28th ult. from Southamton, amidst 
great rejoicing, and her progress along the coast is 
recorded with much minuteness by the daily journals. 
The royal squadron reached Treport on the afternoon 
of Saturday the 2d inst., where it was receiyed by 
the king of the French and his family with great 
eclat. The royal families of England and France 
then, amidst great rejoicing, left for the chateau d’Eu, 
which they reached at seven o'clock the same even- 
ing, and a splendid banquet was served at eight. The 
queen’s journey to France has excited no little inter- 
est on both sides of the channel. Some of the Paris 
paper look upon it with any thing but satisfaction. 

his is the first occasion for upwards of three centu- 
ries, that the sovereigns of the two countries have 
met under similar circumstances. The last meeting 
of a like nature, was that between Henry VIII. aad 
Francis [., on the field of the Cloth of Gold, which 
was followed two years subsequently by a war be- 
tween the same monarchs. During Victoria’s stay, 
Eu will be the scene of great splendor. Louis Phil- 
lippe, whe superintends the most minute arrange- 
ments, seems bent upon giving his guest not merely a 
friendly but an enthusiastic reception. The queen 
3 return it is said without having proceeded to 

aris. 

The arrival of Espartero and his suite in London 
has caused some stir, and the ex- regent of Spain has 
received the most hospitable treatment from the 
leading men of all parties in England. He was pre- 
sented to her majesty at Windsor, by the Earl of Ab- 
erdeen, and has been the guest of Lord Palmerston 
and other distinguished tndividuals. 

No less than sixteen fires occurred in the metropo- 
lis between the night of Friday the 18th, and the 
morning of Wednesday, the 23d ult. 

The Caledonia has brought over seventy passen- 
gers; among them is Mr. Macready, the tragedian. 

IneLanp. A great repeal meeting was held at 
Roscommon. 

At the meeting of the repeal association at Dublin 
on the 22d ult., Mr. O'Connell propounded his plan 
for the restoration of the Irish parliament, as pre- 
pared by a committee. It of course is an important 
projet. He read various communications from 
America and again expressed himself somewhat on 
the question of slavery. A letter from a Cincinnati 
association was on his motion referred to a commit- 
tee in order to be elaborately replied to. The asso- 
ciation on the 28th ult., voted the erection of a sta- 
tue of O'Connell in his attitude at Mallow of uttering 
a fiery defiance of Peel & Wellington. On its base 
is to be inscribed his words on that occasion, “they 
may trample upon me, but it shall not be on my liv- 
ing body, but on my corpse.” 

aces. The outrages in Wales haye compara- 
tively ceased in consequence of Rebecca having ef- 


fected for the most part the general destruction of 


the toll bars. 

DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO Texas. In 
the house of lords on the 18th ult., Lord Aberdeen, 
in reply to certain questions of Lord Brougham in 
relation to Texas, says: “We had not only recog- 
nized the independence of Texas, but we had a 
treaty of commerce with her, and a treaty for the 
abolition of the slave trade, consequently he did not 
believe that there was any introduction of slaves 
took place by sea, though, undoubtedly, by land 
American slaves were introduced. Immediately on 
the recognition of the independenceof Texas, the 
government of this eountry used every endeavor to 
put an end to the war between Mexico and Texas, 
and to induce, if possible, the recognition by Mexi- 
co of the independence of Texas. Great difficul- 
ties were experienced in the endeavor to accomplish 
these objects, and he regretted that he could not now 
state that there was any immediate prospect of that 
recognition on the partof Mexico. At the same 
time, he had great pleasure in stating that an armis- 
tice had been established between Mexico and Tex- 
as, which he hoped might ultimately lead to an ab- 
solute recognition by Mexico of the independence of 
Texas. 

The greatest difficulty had been surmounted, and 
friendly negotiations were now proceeding between 
the two powers. He need scarcely say that every 
effort would be made by the government of this 
eonntrv to effect the result which was contemplated 
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ed the house (hear, hear, from Lord Brougham.) It 
was impossible for the noble and learned lord to en- 
tertain a more ardent desire for the abolition of sla- 
very in Texas than he (Lord Aberdeen) entertained . 
(hear, from Lord Brougham;) and though he felt it 
his duty to decline at present communicating any in- 
formation as to the state of the negotiations on that 
subject, he could assure the noble and learned lord 
he was not indifferent to this important question 
(hear, hear.) He was convinced that any statement 
at the present time, on a subject of such extreme 
delicacy as the negotiations to which he referred, 
could not conduce to the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject which the noble and learned lord was so desi- 
rous to attain; but he could assure the noble and 
learned lord that the subject would not be neglect- 
ed, but that every opportunity, so far as was consis- 
tent with propriety, should be taken to effect the ob- 
jects to which he had alluded. 
HAYTI. 

The recent disturbances between the blacks and 
mulattoes was little more than a row between two 
private parties, and was altogether an affair among 
themselves, having nothing to do with the govern- 
ment difficulties. Se is all settled. General Revier- 
re has taken a second tour throughout the Island, has 
visited all the prisons, and liberated all prisoners, no 
matter for what crime they were imprisoned: the 


doors were thrown open and all were permitted to 
go free. Business was improving. The price of 
our had risen. Tribune. 


| TEXAS. 

Galveston dates to the 7th are received. Colonel 
Warfield has returned, after an unsuccessful pursuit 
of the Santa Fe traders. He and Col. Snively are 
each of them preparing publications to explain their 
recent exploits. Accounts from the West state that 
the last of Col. Snively’s party returned home about 
the Sth August. Six of them were left on the prai- 
ries, where they were murdered by the Camanches. 
Thus ends the second Santa Fe expedition. 


—————————— ey 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


The Presmenr of the United States returned to the 
city of Washington for the Virginia Springs on Wed- 
nesday evening last. 

The SECRETARY OF THE 
Washington from an excursion 
Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary oF THE 
Washington from Boston. 


The Mmiuster or Russia, the Chevalier ALExane 
DER DE Bopisco, with his am, jeft this city last 
week, to embark at New York for his own country; 
to which, on leave of his government, he makes a 
visit after several years’ absence. He arrived at N. 
York, we observo, on Friday, and is in all probabili- 
ty by this time on his way across the Atlantic. 

It would be doing injustice to the general feeling 
of this community towards this esteemed foreigner 
to permit him to Jeave our shores, whether tempora- 
rily (as we hope) or for good, without expressing the 
warm sentiments of regard with which he has, dur- 
ing his long residence among us, impressed all classes 
of our citizens; and, as his departure enables us to 
speak of him with less reserve, we may say, in all 
sincerity, that of the numerous representatives of 
foreign powers who have resided at the seat of go- 
vernment during the last thirty years, we do not re- 
member one who has acquired so general and envia- 
ble a popularity among us. Speaking our language 
with the fluency of his own, he has mingled with ease 
and without ostentation with our citizens, and, by 
the urbanity and frankness and liberal hospitality 
which have distinguished him, he has won the warm 
regard of all; a sentiment which was doubtless 
strengthened by the fact of his having formed among 
us and with us the dearest and tenderest of ties. The 
best wishes of our community attend him and bis es- 
timable and lovely lady. 

Nor is it of our community alone that the kindest 
wishes attend him on his snags to bis native land. 
In every part of the Union he has friends, among 
our legislators and or statesmen, of every political 
party, who have had an opportunity of knowing him 
and who will always reioice to hear of his welfare. 


Treasury has returned to 
to Bedford Springs, 


Navr has also reached 
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INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. The inter- 
change of civilities, as well as substantial favors, 
which sometimes takes place between our own offi- 
cers and those of other nations, are always gratify- 
ing to both parties, and serve to strengthen the ties 
of friendship and good will, which should always 
subsist among civilized nations. 

We have the pleasure to spread before our readers 
another instance going to show that our officers are 
always alive to the dictates of humanity. It will no 
doubt be remembered that the French steamer Go- 
mer lately put into Pensacola, with some cases of 
yellow fever on board. The sick were transferred 
to the United States naval hospital on shore, now un- 
der the charge of that highly meritorious and skilful 
officer Dr. Isaac Hulse. It is not more than two 
years since Dr. Isaac Hulse successfully treated the 
same disease which broke out in the French squad- 
ron; his efforts then drew forth strong commendation 
from the French commander, and he has now for a 
second time had the gratification of alleviating the 
miseries of another portion of thatsame navy. 

On the present occasion the French commander 
addressed a note to Dr. Hulse, acknowledging his 
kind attention and skill, of which the following is a 
translation, together with the reply of Dr. Hulse: 

“Corvette de S. M. La Brillante, 
Pensacola, August 22, 1843. 
Naval French station, Gulf of Mexico. 

‘‘Docror: It is to your zeal to be useful to the sick 
that I attribute the signal favor enjoyed by the French 
steam frigate Gomer. Be pleased to accept the ex- 
pression of my lively gratitude. Your brilhant qual- 
ities, all your useful knowledge, are still further en- 
hanced by your feelings of humanity, which I so 
much admire, and which I shall bring to the notice 
of my superiors. 

“Accept, I pray you, Doctor, anew the assurance 
of my esteem, and of my most distinguished consid- 
eration. “A. REGNARD, 

“Commandant of the French naval station 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
“To Dr. Huse, 


“Surgeon in chief of the hospital, navy yard.” 


“U. S. Naval Hospital, 
“Pensacola, August 24, 1843. 
‘‘Commopore: I have received the letter which 
you were pleased to write to me on the 22d inst. 
“You appreciate, sir, my poor services too highly 
but if you will believe that an ardent desire exists on 
my part to contribute all in my power to lessen the 
sickness which at this time oce ions so much dis- 
tress among the crew of the Gomer, you do me no 
more than justice. l 
“The flattering terms of your letter inspire me 
with the most lively gratitude, and encourage me to 
continue my best efforts to render assistance to the sick 
of the Gomer, who may be placed under my charge. 
“Accept, Commodore, the assurance of my esteem, 
and of my most distinguished consideration. 
“ISAAC HULSE, surgeon. 
“To Mons. A. Reenarp, 
„Commandant of the French naval forces in the Gulf 
—— Mexico. [Army & Nary Chronicle. 
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STATE DEBTS. 


The two following articles have been in type for 
two or three weeks, waiting for room to get into our 
crowded columns. The subject of which they treat 
the recovery of state debts by legal process in a Unit. 
ed States court, is surrounded with much greater 
difficulties than at first blush would be apparent.— 
We intimated on first noticing Mr. Bidele's publica- 
tion, that it would be a fertile theme for Casuists, 
Jurists, and Lawyers, but as to any practical advan- 


tage from either the establishment of the thcory he 
maintains, or from its discussion, we are skeptical. 
The case is not as yet by any means so desperate to 
make it politic to ascertain what would be the result 
of such an endless legislation as we verily believe 
might be made out of the question. The states will 
all have retrieved their credit and most of them will 
have paid their debts off by the usual process, long 
before they could in any event be made to pay by 
process of law in the U. States courts. 

We see however from Bicknell's last Reporter that 
“Mr. John A Parker, of New York, has addressed 
a petition to Governor Bouck, of that state, praying 
for the institution of suits in the name of the state 
of New York, against the states of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, for the recovery of interests on a small 
amount of their public stocks. We understand, says 
the New York Evening Post, that a copy of this pe- 
tition has-been or is to be, sent to the governors of 


, foreign government, and claiming 


that similar applications will be made to other states 
—that it is the intention of the petitioner, also, if his 
petition fails, to apply to the supreme court for a 
mandamus, and if necessary, to follow it up with ap- 
plications to the legislature and to congress for the 
passage of such laws as will remove any obstacles in 
the way of obtaining judgment.“ . 


LIABILITY OF STATES TO BE SUED. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Since the appearance of the letter of Mr. Riddle, 
in which he explains the practicability of enforcing 
against the states of the Union the payment of their 
funded debts, by means of suits in the supreme court 
of the United States, to be brought in the name of 
the states of the Union, the United States, or foreign 
states, who may become assignees of the bonds of 
the indebted states, we have seen it stated that the 
same course of proceeding had been deſore recom- 
mended by Mr. John A. Parker, of New York. In 
the New York Commercial Advertiser of Monday 
last we observe a letter from Mr. Parker, addressed 
to Mr. Biddle, in which he alludes to the recently 
published letter of the latter, expressing his peculiar 
satisfaction with the views presented, as they cor- 
roborate the opinions that had been advanced by 
himself, “and urged upon the attention of the cre- 
ditors of the delinquent states for the last six months 
or more;” and he adds, “J fully accord with all that 
the letter assumes, except that the principles are not 
new.” 

We did not understand Mr. Biddle as intending to 
assert any new principle, but that it was unknown to 
most of the parties interested that those principles 
were contained in the constitution. It was doubtless 
too broad an assumption to maintain that no one had 
adverted to these provisions of the constitution in 
their bearing upon this question; yet we have ob- 
served that to very many who have read his letter it 
was a new fact that the constitution contained such 
provisions, and to still more his illustration of the 
practicability of enforcing those principles was in 
many respects pew and striking. It had doubtless 
occurred to many persons that the legal power of 
bringing a suit against a state, in the supreme court 
of the United States, in behalf of another state, or 
of a foreign state, is conferred by the constitution.— 
Such a suit is now pending, and has been for several 
years pending, against the state of Massachussetts, 
brought by the state of Rhode Island. But to most 
persons to whom the possibility of a recourse to this 
remedy has occurred, it has probadly at the same 


time occurred that there would be so many obstacles 


to the enforcing of such a judgment, that the reme- 
dy would be of little or no value, and they have given 
little attention to it as a practicable method of ob- 
taining redress. It is that part of Mr. Biddle’s letter 
in which he has argued the practicability of enforc- 
ing the judgment of the court, we think, which has 
made the strongest and most agreeable impression on 
the public mind. The beauty of his argument is, 
that he has made it so clear that a delinquent state 
could not successfully resist such a judgment as to 
make it extremely improbable that the attempt will 
be made. 


We have recently seen two letters, referred to by 
Mr. Parker in his present communication, which 
were addressed by him in December last to President 
Tyler and to the governor of Illinois. In the former 
of these letters he states that it is the purpose of the 
holders of a large amount of the bonds of some of 
the indebted states to lay before the department of 
state of the United States a complaint as against a 
redress, and 
to call upon the government for the exercise 
of that power against the delinquent states which 
she exercises in cases of foreign delinquency.— 
Other measures, he says, will be adopted to bring 
the matter properly before the supreme court, to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the liability of 
the government. He says, also, that a similar com-. 
plaint will be Jaid before the state of New York 
and other paying states by citizens of each state 
respectively, claiming protection and redress, and 
calling upon them “to assume such powers in trust 
as will enable their citizens who are creditors to 
reach the delinquent states through the Supreme 
court.” 

In the letter of Mr. Parker to the governor of Illi- 
nois the same ground is taken as that above stated. 
He maintains that the states may be reached through 
the agency of the government of the United States, 
on a complaint which shall be laid before the secre- 
tary of state, and also that, “although by the consti- 
tution an individual of one state cannot sue another 
state in the United States court, yet the state can 
sue, and on the filing of a complaint, and a tender of 
the securities of the state in trust, the state of New 
York, for example, must grant me a suit in the name 
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other; and on the obtainment of a judgment I may 
cause a levy to be made upon her public property.” 
These positions and the modes of proceeding are de- 
veloped at length in the two letters. 

In the letter above referred to, now just publish- 
ed in the Commercial Advertiser, Mr. Parker cites 
the authority of Professor Greenleaf, of the Law 
School of Harvard University, to the following 
effect. In answering the question “whether the 
state to which the holder of a claim against ano- 
ther state belongs is hound to aid him in obtaining 
payment from the debtor state,” Professor Greenleaf 
says: 

“Our political organization is peculiar. Each 
state, it is true, is independent and sovereign, entitled 
to the allegiance of its citizens, and to punish them for 
treason against itself; and of course is bound like 
any other nation, to protect and defend its subjects 
against all foreign aggression. And the wrongfully 
withholding, by a foreign power, of what is justly 
due to the subject of another, is recognised by wri- 
ters on public law as a just cause of war. The so- 
vereign of the individual wronged may, if he pleases, 
resort to war for redress of the injuries thus done to 
his subjects: but if he does not deem it for the general 
good to seck redress in this mode, he is bound to 
assume the debt himself, as it becomes in such cases 
a sacrifice of private property for the public inte- 
rest. But the United States have debarred them- 
selves, by the constitution, from making war upon 
each other; and by the same instrument have pro- 
vided themselves with a civil remedy for all pecu- 
niary controversies among themselves. The mode 
of redress therefore is, when a state refuses payment 
of a debt due to the citizen of another state, for the 
latter state to reccive an assignment of the claim 
and prosecute it at Jaw in its own name in the su- 
preme court of the United States,” (that right being 
denied to the individual by the constitution.) „For 
as each of the United States owes this duty of pro- 
tection and support to the citizen, like any other 
nation, its obligation to reccive an assignment of 
such claims against a repudiating state, if requested, 
and to prosecute them at Jaw for the benefit of its 
injured citizen, appears to me quite as plain as the 
duty in other cases of the sovereign to seek redress by 
war for injuries done to his subject, or else himself to 
make the indemnification required.” 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

Mr. Bippie’s Letrer. The letter from N. Bid- 
dle to the Editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer will be 
read with interest. The conceit of Mr. Biddle that 
he has discovered that a state, foreign or domestic, 
may sue any other state in the confederacy before 
the supreme court of the United States, and that the 
debtor and creditor may be equally surprised to 
learn that this may be done. is surprising. After the 
cases of New Jersey and New York, the Cherokee 
Nation vs. Georgia, and Massachusetts vs. Rhode Is- 
land, decided by the supreme court of the United 
States, are duly reported, one would suppose that 
neither Pennsylvania nor the foreign Sond-holders 
would be much surprised at the existence of the ju- 
risdiction, though Mr. Biddle may himself have just 
discovered it. But these foreign states do not now 
hold the state bonds. How shall they obtain them 
so as to suc? Take them out of paternal regard for 
their subjects? If so, having no real interest in the 
subject of the suit, the court might look behind the 
fiction, and strike the case from the docket. Will they 
purchase these bonds of their subjects, pay full price 
for them, and then sue? If so, the present holder may 
be thankful. 

But suppose the suit brought and judgment reco- 
vered, Mr. Biddle has discovered that all the states 
are bound to carry it into execution—by arms if ne- 
cessary! How is this? No execution can go against 
the body of the state. It issues against the property 
of the state, and under it that property may be taken 
and sold. If the Marshal should be hindered or op- 
posed in the execution, he may call to his aid a posse 
composed of all the men, if need be, in his district. 
The national executive is bound to seo the Jaws faith- 
fully executed; and should the marshal’s posse prove 
insufficient, he might order out a larger force. That 
is all. Now, there would be no resistance to the 
levy of the property of the state, or the sale of it.— 
But how far would the proceeds go to discharge the 
state’s indebtedness? Not lar. The debt would re- 
main unpaid, and no property remain to be taken in 
execution. Thus the remedy would be exhausted 
without satisfaction of the debt, or the necessity of 
force. Would the creditor, then, with an exaspe- 
rated state, stand a better chance of ayment than 
now? We should think not. Mr. Biddle’s scheme 
of inducing foreign states to possess, themselves of 
the state bonds, in order to sue and ‘coerce payment, 
can be of no avail. It is worsé than useless, because 
calculated to deaden all honorable obligation in the 
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POLITICAL. 


THE CONVENTION. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CONVENRION— 
‘DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 
The Charleston Mercury, of the 13th inst. has the 
following communication signed A member of the 
(S. C.) Convention.” 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION AND MR. RITCHIE. 
Mr. Eniron—The way in which Mr. Ritchie has 
met my questions, has disappointed me, in matter and 
manner. I say Mr. Ritchie, because he has dropped 
the character of editor, and has come out in his in- 
dividual capacity, which I regret, as it is calculated 
to give my notice of him more of a personal charac- 
ter, than I desire. 
He has long and frequently called on the editor of 
the Mercury tobe informed, whether the friends of 

Mr. Calhoun in this state intend to adhere uncom- 

promisingly to the recommendations of our Conven- 

tion, and intimated in a pretty plain manner his sus- 
picion, that South Carolina intended to take her own 
way, without regard to the course of her sister states. 

The absence of the editor of the Mercury from indis- 

position, made it impossible for him to reply, and J, 

as one of the members of our convention, assumed 

to answer for him. He was told that our ultimate 
course would depend on that of other states, and es- 
pecially Virginia, and that in order to answer the 
questions of the Enquirer, it was necessary to know 
what would be her ultimate course. To ascertain 
that, two great questions were asked in the plainest 
and most directterms. The one, whether the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren in Virginia would uncompromising- 
ly adhere to the grounds taken in their convention, 
and the other, whether they would abide by the de- 
eision of a majority of her sister states. They were 
ut in good faith, without the least intention to em- 
rrass, and with the sincere desire, that they should 
Jead to a fair understanding on the prominent points 
involved. Mr. Ritchie in putting the questions to us, 
gave us a right to put them back to him, preparatory 
to our answer. He did more. He gave us the just 
right to infer, that he was prepared to answer on his 
part the other questions propounded to us, whenever 
called upon. ‘To suppose otherwise would be to 
attribute to him a trick, or gross impertinence, un- 
worthy of his character and standing in the editorial 
corps. 

Under these circumstances, I anticipated a plain, 
direct anc manly response, but instead of that, he 
has evaded the questions; asked a half dozen or more 
irrevelant, or unnecessary questions, under the plea 
of explanation, shifted the responsibility of answering 
from himself to his correspondents, and shaped for 
them the answers he desires, by leading questions 
and significant hints, in the form of comments. I 
say evaded, for he has undertaken, “in a manner,” 
to use his own expression, to answer my first ques- 
tion, but instead of saying whether the friends of 
Mr. Van Buren in Virginia intended to adhere uncom- 
promisingly to the plan of their convention, which I 
desired to know, he has told us what that plan is, 
which is known toall. 

To make good the assertion, that his questions, 
asking for explanation, are either irrelevant or un- 
necessary, it is only requisite that they should be 
quoted. After a Jong series of introductory remarks, 
praparatory to publishing my questions, intended in 
his may to give the direction he desires to the atten- 
tion of his readers, he says: 

“Yet we wish lo understand the proposition of ‘A 
Member of the Convention,’ in order that our appeal 
tu the republicans of Virginia may be better under- 
stood by them. How is the voice of the ‘majority of 
the states’ to be collected? Are they all to count one-— 
Is the smallest state to be on the same footing of 
equality with the largest? Is New York, with a po- 
pulation of 2,428,291, to have no mare weight ina 
question, which is to decide the whole question in the 
convention, than Delaware, with a population of on- 
ly 73,035? That is, is New York, with 30 times as 
many people as Delaware, to have no more weight 
in the decision of the great preliminary problem? 

ls this the proposition? Does Pendleton, after 
claiming for the smaller states a vote in the conven- 
tion in a sort of compound, indefinable ratio, of the 
elecloral vote before the people, and a contingent, un- 
certain right of equality of voting, before the H. of 
R. think it right, and does he appeal to the magnani- 
mity of Virginia, her “elevated position and charac- 
ter,” to refer the question to a majority of the states 
to dec ide — and abandon his compound ratio for a 
simple equality of votes? 1s this what he means? But 
as it is possible, that we may not understand the 
proposition, we must respectfully ‘A Member of the 
Convention” to answer at once. We must first ask 
the question of him, before Virginia can undertake 
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to answer his questions. We, therefore, pause for a 
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Had Mr. Ritchie not said; that this string of inter- 
rogations was intended to elicit explanation, in or- 
der to enable him to understand my second question, 
I certainly never should have suspected that was his 
object. Upon their face they seem to be intended 
more for his readers and correspondents, than for 
me; and much better calculated to forestall their 
opinion, than to call forth explanations. I shall, 
however, take him at his word, and answer them in 
the order they stand, although [ am at a loss to 
perceive, what light the most full and explicit an- 
swers can reflect on the question, on which he says 
he desires explanation. 

His first question is, “How is the voice of a majori- 
ty of the states to be collected?” The question is 
somewhat equivocal, but | presume that its meaning 
is; How is the voice of the states to be ascertained? 
Taken in that sense, it is sufficient to say, that it will 
be time enough to decide that after itis ascertained, 
that the friends of Mr. Van Buren are willing to 
abide by the decision of a majority of the states.— 
In that case the voice of the states could easily be 
ascertained by a mutual appeal to the other states, 
by the central committees of South Carolina and 
Virginia, the manner in which the Indiana appeal 
was made, on the preliminary question of time. It 
would not be more difficult in this case, than in that. 


The next question is, Are they all“ (each) “to 
count one?“ Yes, certainly. They cannot be counted 
inany other way. A majority of the states means a 
greater number of the states, and the only way b 
which that can be ascertained is by counting all and 
taking the greater part. 

The next is; Is the smallest state to be on an 
equality with the largest?” yes; and such must be the 
necessary result on the Virginia plan, which as- 
sumes, thateach state has a right to decide for itself 
how the convention shall be constituted. When 
states act as states they are all regarded as equal.— 
Mr. Ritchie seems to forget, that ours is a federal, 
nota national republic, and that states, not indivi- 
duals, are its constituent elements; and that in such a 
republia, each, be it great or small, has an equal voice; 
unless where the constitution provides otherwise. 

Then follows the question; ‘Is New York with 
her 2,428,291 to have no more weight in a question, 
which ts to decide the whole question in the con- 
vention, than Delaware with a population of 78,085?" 
yes; if New York. should undertake to decide that 
question for herself, as a state. Acting as such, she 
has not a pirticle more right, than Delaware. To 
decide otherwise, would be to destroy the foundation 
of state rights, and to lay broad and deep, that of 
consolidation. 

Next follows the question, ‘is New York, with 30 
times the population of Delaware, to have no more 
weight in the decision of the great preliminary pro- 
blem.” Not a particle more, if she undertakes to 
decide as a state, just as she had no more, acting as 
a state, in framing and ratifying the constitution, 
which is the great organic law of government, as the 
preliminary arrangements -are of the convention.— 
The principle, which governed in the one case, is 
equally applicable in the other, and such was the 
decision of the friends of Mr. Van Buren in New 
York itself, in the Indiana appeal on the great pre- 
liminary question of the time of holding the conven- 
tion. The central committee (the most authentic 
party organized in the state) acquiesced in the post- 
ponement of the time from November to May, on 
the ground, that such was the decision of a majority 
of the states. Such too, only a short month since, 
was the opinion of Mr. Ritchic himself, on the still 
greater question of holding a convention. His opin- 
ion may be found in the Enquirer of the 8th of Au- 
gust lust, in the leading editorial, headed “who is the 
Catechist.” In answer to the question “does the 
state of Virginia intend to hold a national conven- 
tion in November next?” he says “she does not, she 
cannot form a national convention herself—nor does 
she wish to attempt one, with the concurrence of a 
minority of the states: she is willing to sacrifice her 
own wishes to those of a majority of her sister states.” — 
Here we have the deliberate admission, that it be- 
longs to the majority to decide, whether there shall 
be a national convention or not, and that Virginia 
will yield her wishes to the majority of hir sister 
states; that is, in the language of my question, 
she will abide by the decision of a majority of the 
states, how the convention shall be constituted; but 
which, if we may judge from his course now, he ut- 
terly repudiates. How is this sudden ana total 
change to be accounted for? 

His remaining questions are so perfectly and clear- 
ly irrelevant, that I do not deem them worthy of a 

reply. They are plainly intended for effect, and 
have nothing to do with explanation; so much so 
that J am surprised, that so experienced and dexte- 
rous a politician as Mr. Ritchie, should put questions 
yo litte in accord with his avowed object, as to be 
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calculated to eall in question his candour and fairness. 
But in declining to answer them, it is proper that I 
should repel the insinuation, that the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun intend to insist on an equality of vote in 
making the nomination. There is no foundation 
whatever for it. They make a distinction between 
the preliminary questions and the nomination. In 
making the nomination they concede, as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that every state should have the same 
relative weight, as is secured to it by the constitu- 
tion, in the election; meaning by election, the whole 
election, not a part, and including, as well the even- 
tual choice of the house of representatives, as that by 
the electoral college. What should be the standard 
by which the relative weight of each state should be 
determined, is, in their opinion, a question for delib- 
eration. They believe the best practicable is, that 
the delegates should be chosen by districts, and that 
they should vote per capita, and on that account, and 
because it is most popular and democratic in its char- 
acter, and best calculated to take the convention out 
of the hands of political managers, they prefer it.— 
The preliminary questions ate such as in their na- 
ture require to be fixed in advance. They stand as 
has been said, to the convention, as the constitution 
does to the government; and, both analogy and the 
reason of the thing demand, that the same authority 
which constituted the one, should, as far as practica- 
ble, constitute the other. It is thus only, that the 
analogy between the nomination and election can be 
preserved, and the just weight of the states in the 
election be maintained in the nomination. 

But what has disappointed me most in Mr. Ritch- 
ie’s course is, his attempt to shift the responsibilit 
of the reply from himself to his correspondents. I. 
say attempt; for what he aims at, will wholly fail 
him. The response of his correspondents will be 
regarded but as his echo. Indeed, he himself seems 
to regard them as of a very accommodating disposi- 
tion; for his appeal to them is very little more than 
a letter of instruction, directing them what reply to 
make. Instead of submitting the two questions to 
which I ask his answer to them, as propounded by 
myself, without comment, for their decision, he has 
entirely changed them into leading questions of his 
own, accompanied by comments, which as clearly 
tell them what answer he desires, as the leading 
question of an experienced dexterous advocate, in- 
tended to extract from a witness a desired answer, 
tells him what it is. Not content with all these pre- 
cautions, he reserves to himself the right of conceal- 
ing the name of his correspondents, and publishing 
or not publishing their answers, and accompanying 
them with his glosses, as he pleases; and their an- 
swer is to be taken as the voice of Virginia. 

A more unsatisfactory mode of taking it could not 
be conceived. Mr. Ritchie’s own answer to our 
questions, on his direct personal responsibility, would 
have been much more satisſdctory. If he really de- 
sired to have the voice of the people, why did he not 
call on them to express. it through primary assemblies 
in the several counties. or take it through the agency 
of the central eommittee? Either would have been 
greatly preferable. But I shall not dwell upon the 
point. All I want is a response from Mr. Ritchie to 
my questions—a plain, direct and simple response.— 
It matters little, whether it comes directly from him, 
or through him from his correspondents, so that he 
recognizes it as the voice of the friends of Mr. Van 
Buren in Virginia. What I want to know is, wheth- 
er they are resolved to adhere, uncompromisingly, to 
the grounds taken by their convention, and not to 
yield to the voice of a majority of the sister states. 


There is much in this connection, in the course of 
Mr. Ritchie and some other of the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren, which requires explanation. They pro- 
fess to care but little how the convention shall be 
constituted. Their declarations would Jead to the 
belief that they are prepared to yield a ready obedi- 
ence to the decision of the convention, wherever and 
whenever held, and however constituted, and have 
even attempted to excite suspicion against the sine 
sols of those who do not subscribe to the same 
creed. They also profess to be the peculiar friends 
of compromise and concession—all for principles and 
nothing for men dwells on their lips. But when it 
comes to the test, they show a more stern, uncom- 
promising disposition to have the convention their 
own way, and less disposed to compromise and con- 
cession than any other portion of the party. It is 
true, they have yielded on the question of time, but 
it was only on extortion, when the voice of the party 
proved so overwhelming against them, that they 
could hold out no Jonger. 

Another point requires explanation. They profess 
to think that Mr. Van Buren is by far the most popu- 
lar candidate with the mass of the people, and the 
columns of the Pnquirer are filled with communica- 
tions intended to make the impression that such is 
the fact; and yet the editor and friends of Mr. 
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Van Buren are the most opposed of all others to 
leaving the decision to the mass of the people in 
their primary assemblies, and most strenuously in 
favor of the plan which takes it farthest from them 
and leaves it most under the control of political 
managers. How are these apparent contradictions 
to be explained? 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 15th, thus continues 
the discussion. 

The Charleston Mercury may play the wag, or the 
wit, if it pleases. It may multiply its epithets, or 
waste its humor. It may call us Nestor or Ulysses, 
or “the ancient of the Old Dominion.“ It may sneer 
at our “dulcet notes,” or at the “silver tongue gentle- 
men” (Messrs. Ritchie and Wright,) it these things 
are agreeable to its superior taste, or its superfine 
courtesy. It may appeal to the pride of the small 


Madison, and Jackson, and Tippecanoe, and Tyler 
too, were all, all usurpers!!” 
DECISION BY MAJORITY OF STATES. 

„That it shall be left to a majority of the states, to 
settle all the preliminaries of the convention—time, 
mode of election. and mode of voting.” 

“This is excellent! Over two, millions of people 
in New York shall have as much power as less than 
one hundred thousand in Delaware! There is ‘popu- 
lar sovereignty’ for you, illustrated by its ‘friends., ” 
“THe masonity—How ils will can be best gscertained. 

“Suppose there by nine men, and it be desired to 
ascertain whom a majority of them prefer for presi- 
dent. How will you goto work? Obviously, let them 
all vote. There can then be no mistake in the result. 

“But some ingenious fellow persuades them, that 
their will can be better ascertained by a sort of dis- 
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ral States. How a discussion was worked up about 
the district mode of choosing persons to cast the rote 
to which each State is entitled, is really a matter of 
wonder. This plan of bringing a State's strength 
into the general vote has been utterly abandoned, 
from a full conviction of its inequality and injustice. 
By this mode, a small majority in seventeen of the 
districts of New York, might have the effect of bal- 
ancing the delegations elected in the other seventeen 
districts of the State by immense majorities; and, in 
this way,a feeble aggregate minority in the State 
would be able to counteract the voice of the delega- 
tion in convention, co-operating with the great ma- 
jority in the State; and the consequnce resulting from 
this counterbalancing of the majority by the minori- 
ty in the State, would be to deprive New York of 
lany weight in the convention. ‘lhe district system 


states. It may one day declare, that by a majority | trict system,’ and they divide themselves for that | might thus operate to give Rhode Island the disposi- 
of states is meant the majority of the republican par- 


ty, whilst its authoritive correspondent (the Member 
of the Slate Convention,) declares next day he meant 
the majority of the states, as states. The Mercury 
may lay down in dictatorial express ions, its peremptory 
terms for the formation and the voting of the general 


convention. It may deny to each state the right of 


selecting its own delegates in its own way—and it may 
assert, that the mode of voting en masse is intolerable; 
and it may go so far as to declare, that the general 
ticket is itself contrary to the constitution. It may 
count as much as it pleases upon New York, as “‘rea- 
dy to wheel into our (his) ranks“— and ask us wheth- 
er we, (Mr. Wright and ourselves,) expect (them, 
the friends of Mc. Calhoun,) not to insist on the dis- 
trict system, for fear of disturbing “party harmony.” 

It may boldly assert, that “neither common safety, 
nor common self-respect, will allow any one to sub- 
mit” to our terms—(that is, the liberal terms of let- 
ting each state judge for itself as to the manner of 
electing its own delegates, and letting the convention 
itself judge and decide in questions of difficulty.)— 
We tell the Charleston Mercury, that this course— 


that these uncompromising terms of its own, and 


couched in this peremptory language—is not calcu- 
Jated to answer its purposes—to overrule the other 
states who have any “‘self-respect”—to promote the 
success of Mr. Calhoun, or to preserve the harmony 
of the party. We bez leave further to tell him, that 
the principles of the republican party, and the great 
interests of the people, are dependent upon no one 
man, and upon no one press. One would think, that 
it was the duty of each state to conciliate—not to 
dictate to each other—to consult each other’s wishes, 
as much as possible—to allow each state toselect its 
own delegates ın its own way, as the constitution per- 
mils them to appoint their own electors—to refer all 
controverted questions, if they cannot be previously 


adjusted to the liberal decision of the general conven- | people themselves. 


purpose into three equal divisions, each divigion. to tion of the Presidency; while New York, with a de- 
[punt one. One division goes unanimously for Mr. cided majority against the preference of the small 
Van Buren, and the other two go for Mr. Calhoun State, being cross hobbled by the district system, 
iby a vote of two to one. Getting three votes in one would have no vote to counteract it. Ii is preposte- 
division and one in each of the other two Mr. Van rous to suppose that any of the States would thus 
Buren would have five popular votes to Mr. Calhoun’s disable themselves in the convention, when they 
Jour; yet by the ‘district system,’ Mr. Calhoun would | have all taken such sedulous care to avoid it in the 
get two votes to Mr. Van Buren's one. electoral colleges. 
| “Which is the best way to get at the popular ma- The resolutions of the Syracuse Convention are in 
jority?” i fine keeping with its character. There never was a 
THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. nobler declaration of principles, for the public exe, 
The Richmond Enquirer of the J2ih inst. says: than is to be found in them. Frank, full, bold, clear, 
“This convention met and adjourned at Syracuse, and decisive. The lineaments of democracy areas 
(N. V.) on the same day, (this day week.) They de- palpable as a statue. The blind may know its form, 
termined, by an immense majority, against district | and its proportion is such, that its enemies dare not 
elections—and they themselves elected their 36 de-! criticise. The National Intelligencer ventures to 
legates to the general convention. The friends of | carp at the resolution of instruction to the delegates 
Mr. Calhoun at Syracuse, raised an opposition to this, to bring the name of Mr. Van Buren before the Na- 
mode of election; and we presume, we shall have a! tional Convention for nomination—but it is only to 
breeze against it at the South—but we hope, their| make a false impression, by garbling it. The sup- 
wrath will be somewhat abated, when they recollect į pression of the resolution, pledging the democracy to 
that the friends of Mr. Calhoun had previously set Support the nominee of the National Convention, 
them the example in Georgia. In that State, the de- leaves the resolution of instruction, in favor of Mr. 
legates were first appointed by a legislative caucus, | Van Buren, without an alternative. By this artifice, 
then confirmed by a State convention, and instructed | the editor of the National Intelligencer seeks to 
to vote (all) for Mr. Calhoun; the people having no! touch the pride and rouse the jealousy of the friends 
immediate lot or part, in the appointment. It is true, of the other democratic candidates—and he adds a 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun justify it on the ground, | remark, aimed as a side blow at the right of instruc- 
that the State had no congressional districts—but no- | tion, which, it is intimated, must operate as dictation 
thing seems to be easier than to have laid off the; on the part of New York to the delegations of ether 
State into convenient districts, and the people in! States. He says: 
them to elect their own delegates. The Milledge-| These are the determinations to which al} the 
ville “Union” claims the right of these delegates to | ‘democratic’ opponents of republican principles must 
take their seats—says if they are excluded, it considers prepare themselves, as we have said. with what 
the „general convention dissolved”—and why will ıt | grace they can, to submit; because they will undoubi- 
not be so, with the delegates appointed at Syracuse? : edly constitute the basis of the action of the National 
We should have preferred the elections to have Convention-of May next.“ 
been made, both in Georgia and New York, by the; We have recapitulated these “determinations.” — 
But this question was settled at They leave all that ‘‘constitute the basis of the action of 


tion—and not to require of all the states the ‘same Syracuse by delegates, who had just emanated from 
stern uniformity in the: mode of election”—and after | the bosom of the people—and after this very ques- 


the Nalional Convention of May next,” in nominating 
a President, on the basis of the constitution in regard to 


every argument has been exhausted to produce this tion, about the mode of election, had been made and | the action of the States in electing a President. The 
uniformity of action, not to cant with ambiguous | determined before the people themselves. The ile- | National Intelligencer forgets, that the party of 
menaces about “the pupillage and guardianship of | cision, therefore, seems to have been made to a cer-! which it is the organ has adopted the same “basis of 
caucusses and conventions”—nor idly complain ‘that | tain extent with their concurrence. We hold too, action,” and that it has recently published similar 
men must go hundreds of miles to Baltimore, to vote, with the Federal Union,” that each State has the resolutions of instruction in behalf of its own favor 


not as they think is best, or as those who elected them right to “choose its (own) delegates in its own way” 
wish, bul as a majority of their colleagues shall order”— |—-and we would advise, still further, that the gene- 
nor to throw out, ina way that may produce some ral convention should judge of the ‘qualifications of 


| 


uneasiness but no terror, hints of an ultimate refusal 
to co-opcrate in the nomination of the convention.— 
We beg leave also respectfully to suggest, that some- 


thing of courtesy, if not of moderation, is due to} 


brethren, who are engaged in the same common 
cause of asserting their common principles and of 
subduing acommon and formidable enemy. But we 
find in the last Expositor of Mr. Kendall, so many 
strong arguments and judicious remarks on this sub- 
ject, that we must, for the present turn our pen to 
him. We have room only for a few extracts to-day. 
The rest will follow hereafter: 


UNIFORMITY OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

“Principle,” says South Carolina, ‘toc cannot give 
up principle!” Your principle is, that the delegutes 
shall be elected by districts. Let us test it. 

The convention meets. 

The Georgia delegates present themselves. 

South Carolina says, J adhere to ‘principle’-—how 
were you elected?” 

“ By astate convention.” | 

„All right; walk in,“ says South Carolina. 

The New York delegates present themselves. 

“How were you elected?” says South Carolina. 

„All wrong; walk aff—I must adhere to principle, 
says South Carolina! 

Whether there be congressional districts in a state 
or not, has nothing to do with the “principle,” and 
this illustration shows how ready South Carolina is 
to yield an unsound principle to mere expediency.” 

THE GENERAL TICKET VOTING. 
If the Mercury be right, we never had a constitu- 
tional president! Washington, and Jefferson, and 


itsown members,” decide the manner of voting 
settle for itself all questions of difficulty 


which might 
occur.“ 


NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 

The Globe says, “We published the proceedings of 
of this convention in our paper of yesterday. The | 
body of distinguished men, of whom it was com- 
posed, performed their functions in a manner which 
we think will prove not only tothe highest degree satis- 
factory to their constituency of New York, but to 
the democracy of the union. The State Convention | 
yields its own preferences as to the time of holding 
the National Convention (adopted on the recommen- 
dation of Virginia and Tennessee) to the inclination 
expressed by other States—probably making up a 
popular majority—in favor of May, 1844. It ad- 
heres to its own usage in regard to the election of 
delegates to the convention at Baltimore, and insists 
upon the right of every other State to pursue its own 
mode in bringing its full electoral strength into that 
convention; and to the majority of this conven- 
tion it leaves the rule of itsown proceeding. In re- 
gard tothe manner of constituting, the time of hold- 
ing, and the mode of action, of the National Con- 
vention, the New York State Convention submits 
every thing lo the settled and approved usages of the 
democratic party, which were all drawn from strict 
analogies to the practice under our national institu- 
tions. 

The mode of electing its delegation adopted by the 
State Convention, conforms to the general ticket sys- 
tem, which now prevails universally, in choosing 


electors of President and Vice President, in the seve- | jority of the states!”—and takes 


ite candidate.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND MR. RITCHIE. 
The Charleston Mercury of Sept. 16th, has the 


and | following: 


«A member of ourstate convention put, some three 
or four weeks since, two very plain questions to Mr. 
Ritchie. Whether Virginia was determined to ad- 
here “‘uncompromisingly” to her plan of electing de- 
legates to the National Convention? and whether she 
would as a compromise, adopt the Indiana mode of 
settling all differences, as to the preliminaries, by re- 
ferring them to the decision of “a majority of the 
states?“ And the further question was asked, porti- 
cularly, if Virginia meant to insist on having 77 dele- 
gates in the convention, instead of 17, the number of 
the electoral votes? 

These questions, which no Richmond schoolboy 
twelve years of age, but might readily apprehend, 
Mr. Ritchie could not—it was really beyond his pe- 
netration to know what the phrase majority of the 
states,“ might mean; he knew what itsignified when 
used by his friends of the Indiana committee—oh yes 
very well, but a cloud now suddenly darkened the 
transparency of his intellect; he must have time to 
study; he must consult the republicans of Virginia ;— 
could so humble a democrat as he,—the servant of 
the people—presume to answer for the great state of 
Virginia? Mr. Ritchie issues a circular“ to col- 
lect and draw into himself, as the grand reservoir, 
the public sentiment of Virginia; to be afterwards 
distributed to the great democratic party, of just such 
quality and in just such quantities as to Mr. Ritchie 
shall seem most desirable; and in the meantime he 
begs friendly aid of a member“ in piercing the ob- 
scurity of that novel, but startling phrase — 'the ma- 


~aare -. 
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to forget, in his sudden perturbation of mind, the 
question so specially put to him ‘if Virginia meant to 
insist on more than her proper number of 17 delegates 
in the convention?” 

Of course we believed we had established, with 
Mr. Ritchie, too high a reputation for sense, to sup- 
pose he imagined us duped by all this fidgeting and 
fuss; he knew quite as well as we what a ‘majority 
of the states” meant,—he was just as ready to an- 
swer for Virginia then as he could be three months 
or three years hence, and the formality of a “circu- 
lar” was a piece of ungenerous humbuggery, at 
which he laughed (in his sleeve) quite as heartily as 
we;—all he wanted was time to hear from New York. 
Though we pushed for answers therefore, we knew 
perfectly well that no answer would come, till—the 
Syracuse convention was over. If that body adopt- 
ed the district system, the voice of Virginia” would 
be one thing,—if that body rejected the district 
atem; the “Voice of Virginia” would be another 


smallest parts possible, consistent with the perform- 
ance and despatch of busincss in the representative 
body.” 

So far from being “incontrovertible” this proposi- 
tion is to our mind, precisely the reserve of truth! If 
you want to get at a majority of the voters in any 
given district or state, you must Jet every one vole, 
and se‘ting off units against units, the remainder, one 
side being exhausted, is the true majority. 

Mr. Kendall's notion of a state, is a body of 100,- 
000 people, in which 50,000 and 1, hold absolute and 
unlimited control over the remaining 49,999—the 
Jatter being deemed sinners, heretics, and outlaws, 
by reason of having two votes less than the former. 
Therefore it is a shame that the state legislatures 
should not be chosen by general ticket-—and that the 
congressional house of representatives should not 
be made up either of all democrats or all whigs. It 
might be jn some measure remedied by introducing 
a rule to annul minorities or to absorb them into the 
majority, so that by fiction of law, all their acts and 
resolutions may be unanimously carried through, by 
adding the votes of those who oppose to the votes of 
those who support the measure. This would be Mr. 
Kendall's beau ideal of a state. Our notion of a state 
is altogether different and founded upon quite ano- 
ther principle—viz: that a state is the government, 
not of a majority, but of the whole—and that a ma- 
jority has abstractly no right whatever to the govern- | 
ment of the minority; and legally no right, further 
than as they are established by the constitution, the | 
agent and representative of the whole. Hence in alt | 
action of government, as far as it is possible, the mi- 
nority ought to be represented—hence in the consti- 


ing. 

At last that black cloud of New York Van Buren- 
ism, which had been so long rolling up, and mutter- 
ing fierce thunder, broke in a storm of hailstones 
and rain, fresh from the laboratory of the St. Law- 
rence Jupiter; suddenly the Virginia sky clears off; 
he, who but just now, cricd in an agony of honest 
doubt, “Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more!” 
throws his piercing vision at once to the utmost verge 
of the political horizon, New York is heard from, and 
Mr. Ritchie is ready to announce the voice of Vir- 
ginia!“ 

The “voice of Virginia! — Hear Mr. Ritchie! in 
his paper of the 12th instant, he speaks, with the 
light now shed upon the views of South Carolina, by 
her able exponent (oh, hush!) we are bound, empha- possible to be chosen by single districts. The result 
tically to reply, without further consultation with the | Will be that the majority and minority will be in the 
republicans of Virginia, that Virginia ill never con- | Main fairly represented—and they have a right to it 
sent fo leave the decision of these grave questions to va on everv republican principle. And those who 
majority of the stales,” where Delaware shall have the | Maintain that one party, on the strength of having a 
same vote as New York!” (The italics by us) very 
well; set that down. And now we tell Mr. Ritchie 
that the Syracuse storm, with the sublimity of which 
he seems enraptured, carried in it far more wind than 
rain, more noise than lightning; that the real storm, 
which is destined to agitate the political depths and 


minority may justly be disfranchised, silenced and 
outlawed, maintain a principle not only preposterous 
in its shameless injustice, but utterly incompatible | 


cast its iin purities to the clouds, is only begun; and public liberty. This doctrine of the omnipotence a 


that the “voice of Virginia,” blown through the Al- | majorities, as if it were a divine right, and an indis- 


tution of a legislature, its members ought as far 15 
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tend to the duty, and accordingly they presented 
themselves. 

“Of the whole delegates, numbering one hundred 
and twenty-eight, not over thirty of them had any 
thing to show for their appointment, except public re- 
port. Even old Rockland county, with her 1,000 de- 
mocratic majority, did not feel interested sufficiently 
for New York's favorite son to even have any person 
to represent her. y 

“Another circumstance is worthy of note; upwards 
of fifty of the delegates were members of the last le- 
gislature—the very persons who there, in their legis- 
lative capacity, endorsed Mr. Van Buren. No doubt 
they felt a desire, as no one else did, to attend the 
convention and confirm their former act. Mr. Tay- 
lor, from the city of N. York, in his remarks, made 
the charge that the entire vote given which created 
the 128 delegates did not exceed 9,000, whilst the ad- 
mitted strength of the democratic party in the state 
was 250,000; “and yet,” said he, ‘these delegates, 
thus chosen, claim to know the feeling of every 
elector in the state.” No denial was made to the 
charge. 

Col. Young, we may add, admitted in some inci- 
dental remarks that he had no credentials.” 


THE CALHOUN MEETING IN NEW YORK. 

The Calhoun party in the city of New York are 
vigorously carrying on the movement to which their 
late bold manifesto gave Zo decided an impulse. At 
a moss meeting in the Park on Thursday evening, 
the district delegates who had gone to the Syracuse 
Convention as the representatives of the Calhoun 
men in the city, appeared before the people to give 
them an account of the manner in which things had 
been managed by the Van Buren men at Syracuse. 
Mr. Taylor, the delegate who oſſered the protest in 
the convention in behalf of himself and colleagues, 
narrated the particulars oſ the inſormal organization 
of that body. He expressed his strong belief that 


on: LEE the dictating caucus system would not be much lon- 
few votes majority ın a population of a million, have | ger sustained, and that the principle upon which he 
a right to assume that they are the state and that the | 


and his colleagues had acted would be ultimately ap- 
proved as in accordance with the true democratic 
principle. “I do verily believe,” said he, “that there 
is a revolution impending in this country,—a revolu- 


with the preservation of the public peace and the tion of opinion,—almost ready to burst forth; among 


the people, who will not longer tolerate the tyranny 
of cliques, and self-constituted managing committees 


bany trumpet, as “emphatic” as it may, there is a | putable political axiom, is perpetually recurring in and wire pullers for the control of the people's a’ 
yet louder voice to sound—the voice of the people— Mr. Kendall's arguments—it is his yard stick, and fairs for their own individual and selfish ends. Cur 
in whose commanding echoes that “voice” will he as every thing that falls out with his standard, is hete- institutions cannot last under the operation of all il. is 


inaudible as a pistol shot in a tempest on the Alps. | rodox, vicious, disorderly, and impertinent. 

The proposition to appeal to “a majority of the} But after all Mr. Kendall's vehement argumenta- 
states’? was none of ours, it v'as yours—a Van Buren | tion against the district system and, in favor of the 
proposition, and we only offered it as a compromise, | absolute predominance of a majorit of the voters 
and in the spirit of compromise;—if you reject it— | (of the party) in a state, he comes down to a state 
well. But when you say “we trust that South Caro- | convention as their proper representative. Huw isa 
lina will sce the impolicy of her views, and will not | State convention chosen? By districts—by state legis- 
press this plan. which we feel justified in distinctly | Jative districts, in which according to his own empha- 
re peating— Virginia can never accede io“ -e wish it lic declaration, there is a much greater chance than in 
remembered that clear heads and firm wills are not | congressional districts, of a minority of voters elect- 
the exclusive production of Albany and Richmond, | ing a majority of members, and the evil is aggravat- 
and that as to the plans—of packing the convention by ed to the utmost, by allowing these representatives 
caucus nominations, in usurpation of the rights of the of a minority of the people to choose the whole 
people, or sending to it five limes the number of dele- delegation to the National Convention. 
gates a state is entitled to, our language also is—*We 


licy of their views, and will not press these plans, men know to be plain fact, that generally in the con- 
which we feel justified in distinctly declaring, South | stitution of a state convention for any such vague and 
Carolina can never accede to.” distant purpose as the nomination of a president, the 
DISTRICT AND GENERAL TICKET SYSTEM. people as a body do not once in ten times express 
The Mercury of the 14th instant, has the follow- | any opinion at all—that they abstain from action in 
g: the fixed belief that a few politicians will at any rate 
s: We have looked over the last number of Mr. Ken- carry the day and mould the proceedings to their 
dall's Expositor, and might feel flattered with the very | liking. What is there of democratic representation, 
large portion of it devoted to ourselves, if there were jor of the respectability of popular sentiment in the 
not in the matter itself so great an infusion of quips recent New York convention at Syracuse—one half 
and quiddities, smart turns and mistified dialectics, | the members of which could show no credentials 
as to deprive it of much of the dignity and value of end not a fourth part of whom were elected in 
discussion. Here is a specimen. public meetings duly advertised and respectably 
South Carolina wants a governor to be chosen by | attended! Here is some account of the legitima- 
a majority of the votes. How can their will ‘be best | cy of this famous assembly, whose opinions we are 
exposed?’ Will she let the whole state vote? or will called upon to reverence as the voice of the New 
she divide it into seven districts (as many as she has York Democracy! New York fudge—humbug— 
members of congress) and give a majority of each | chicane!! 3 
district one vote in the election?“ $ “Previous to organizing permanently, a call was 
What this has to do with the case it is not easy to | made for the credentials, and if ever an amusing 
make out. But if our constitution required that the | scene took place, here was one. It fully proved that 
governor should be elected by seven electors to be | this is a self constituted body. Col. Young appear- 
chosen by the people, who should meet and vote by |ed at the convention by the iollowing authority: A 
ballot for governor, we should like to have Mr. Ken- | meeting was held in his county, attended by about 
dall or any body else show us how it could be fairly | twenty-five persons, and at a late hour in the even- 
carried out, otherwise than by dividing the state into | ing they organized, and appointed a committee of 
districts? three to retire and report a ticket, who discharged 
Here is another—more wonderful still. their duty. They had but one primary meeting or 
The Charleston Mercury says: county convention, and a few days after, it was as- 
We lay down this proposition, which we believe | certained that Mr. Young had better, go to Syracuse. 
to be incontrovertible, that in all representation, to | But Young was not alone in this. matter; several 


carry into effect the largest vote of the greatest num- | other delegates appeared, upon the simple ground 
` 2 sanaa af tha nonnia mnet ha takan in thal that it was necessary that some person should at- 


in 


. ; > But we desite Mr. Kendall, and all of his way off p 
trust that Virginia and New York will see the impo- | thinking, to take into earnest consideration what all | 


machinery.” 

Another of the delegates, Mr. Shaler, is thus re- 
ported in the Express: 

“It is an advance upon the age, this recognition of 
the familiar principle that as all power emanates 
from the people, so.it should be as directly exercised 
by the people, in every distinct case, as far as possi- 
ble; and with as Jittle intervening machinery or man- 
agement. This is what we wanted to get at in this 
case, and whal, though thwarted now, we will yet 
get at, and which, when we do get at it, we will not 
eave fill we have destroyed this odious party machi- 
nery, which deprives the people, the true source of 
power of their rights and their privileges. [Ap- 
ause. 

Let then, the people arouse, and make this the test 
of political soundness, in all their candidates for of- 
fice. Make this the standard of democratic ortho- 
doxy, as, in point of fact, it is. It will yet lead its 
adherents to assured and glorious victory. [Ap- 
plause.] And all that I ask, my fellow citizens, for 
myself, is, that that banner be raised and that I may 
kave a chance to follow, first among the foremost, in 
its support,—and as for the hindmost, why let the 
proverb receive its illustration, and „let the devil 
take him.” [Roars of laughter and cheers, amidst 
which the band struck up a lively air.] 

Mr. Michael Walsh, known familiarly as Mike 
Walsh, the leader of the Subterraneans or Spartans, 
as a portion of the party in the city of New York is 
styled, addressed the meeting with great earnestness 
and point. We quote a portion of his speech: 

“T have heard their statement, and am free to de- 
clare that Iam satisfied with their course. (Cheers. ] 
And fellow citizens, I am as free to proclaim, too, 
that the man of my choice for the next President for 
the United States is John C. Calhoun! (Long pro- 
tracted cheering.] I will not go for the man attempt- 
ed to be forced upon us by this cut-and-dried party 
machinery, (applause,] and I wish my friends dis- 
tinctly to understand me, when I declare that I will 
not vote for any man, for any office, who is not nom- 
inated by delegateschosen by the people themselves, 
in their primary capacity! (Very loud and general 
applause.) lam tired of this system of placeinen 
soft-soaping the people—telling them (just ujore 
election,)) what fine, honest) noble, generous fellows 
they are, and then (just after election,) turning their 
backs upon them, while living and growing bloated 
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and beaf-headed upon the spoils they have wheedled 
the honest, trusting people out of. There are too 
many of this sort of men about among us, and it is 


time that their tricks were exposed and the secret of 


their power destroyed. (Right, “Right.” ‘True 
for you Mike!“ &c. from the crowd.) I will not go 
for any party which is not identified with the princi- 
ples I now avow. [Cheers.] [ask any man here, 
what possible objection can there be to this simple 
and republican mode of choosing delegates? Are the 
so much lauded people to be told by these, their fair- 

hrased flatterers, that they cannot be trusted to se- 
fect tbeir own representatives, without the interven- 
tion of Tammany Hall committees and Syracuse 
conventions? Is this democratic? This, the high 
regard these men pretended for the rights of thedear 
people? (Cries of “No! No!) Are they not as ca- 
pabla of choosing the delegates, in their several dis- 
tricts, who are to act for them in discharging the 
final duty to be executed, as they are to select the 
original delegates to the primary meetings? Away 
with such absurdity! It has been long enough the 
case that these cut-and-dried prepared delegates to 
Presidential conventions, have, according to precon- 
eerted arrangement, — a part of the system,”—been 
among the first, upon the accession of the new Pre- 
sident to receive rewards and offices, and spoils, as 
the price of the skilful use they have made of their 
opportunities of humbugging the dear people.”— 
[ Voeaferous applause followed this allusion.) And 
what good would result let me ask, from the restora- 
tion to power of Martin Van Buren? To what ex- 
tent would the people, who are called upon to do 
this, be benefitted by such an arrangement? As far 
as I can see, it would only result in a general resto- 
ration to office of all the vagabonds who were kick- 
ed out as a matter of course, at the last Presidential 
election. And how are we to be benefitted by that 
[This sally also produced great amusement and ap- 
plause.] No, fellow citizens! we have had enough 
of these people, and these manœuvres. It is time to 
correct them, and the nomination before us presents 
with a practicable mode of obtaining that end. And 
‘ I call upon you to hear me when 1 declare to you 
my principles in this contest,—and [ call on you for 
a response. I will not vote for any man for Presi- 
dent, who has not been nominated by delegates 
ehosen directly by the people, in their congressional 
districts. [Cheers.] lgo for John C. Calhoun as my 
first choice for that elevated office. [Loud and ge- 


neral cheering.) 
ADDRESS 
Of the commiitee appointed by a meeting of democratic 
voters of the city of New York, held in the Park, 4th 
Sept. 1843. : 
To THE PEOPLE oF THE Unirep STATES: 

Fellow citizens: We address you under the sanc- 
tion and inthe name of a numerous meeting of the 
electors of this city, by one of whose resolutions we 
are instructed to endgavor to set forth to you the 

unds of preference for John C. Calhoun as the 
emocratic candidate for the presidency. He has 
been already named in many and various quarters, 
by much concurrent public opinion, and his nomina- 
tion is hourly increasing in favor, and must continue 
so to increase, as the nearer approach of the elec- 
tion induces men to give more earnest thought to 
this important subject. The hour of scrutiny and 
comparison cannot but be favorable to a candidate 
whose character combines unimpeachable integrity 
with abilities of the highest ordet, and with a native 
frankness and independence, and clear and strong in- 
telligence which assure you that under the responsi- 
bilities of power he will find a guide for his footsteps, 
in his own direct perceptions of truth and right, as 
well as example and warniog in the gathered expe- 
rience of his predecessors. 

The question before our party at this election is 
simply that of a choice between the names of Cal- 
houn and Van Buren. Other candidates have, in- 
deed, been rather suggested than brought forward, 
but none of them occupy definite ground, and none 
now could fail to be irri fe by being pressed. 
Their friends will do well to limit their views to the 
next place after Mr. Calhoun; but the matter now in 
hand is to ascertain whether the ex-president is to 
come before him. We have something to say to the 
contrary, and we mean to say it plainly; we mean 
to attack Mr. Van Buren directly on some points, 
and on others, we are perfectly conscious that strong 
disadvantageous lights of contrast will fall on him 
from much that we bave to say in favor of the man 
of our preferenee. It would be unworthy of oar 
cause and of our candidate to do this covertly, and 
we proclaim it and avow it beforehand. We mean 
all that we say, and all that our words convey; all, 
but no moré. We shall indicate plainly the deduc- 
tions we wish to make from the high estimation in 
which Mr. Van Buren is held by a portion ef bur 
party; but to that estimation, saving these deduc- 
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tions we adhere. He is a man who has deservcd | over again, and slays the slain, and loudly declares 
well of us all: he has rendered his country much | himself for the victors. But in the question of free 
good service; he has run through a long and honora- | trade there isa battle-field yet undecided, and to that 
ble public career, with a character nnscathed and | he comes slowly and with evident hesitation and re- 
unimpeached. Partisan malice has done its utmost | luctance. He explores it cautiously on every side, 
against his fame; every action of his well known | and blows a breath of favor with a sentence of con- 
life, every word of his speaking or writing has been | trary argument, carefully diluted with hypothesis, to 
canvassed, tortured, sifted, and perverted, to make | every point of the compass. Protection is declared 
out matter for some tangible accusation; and with|to be constitutional, and here in the guise of a 
what resul? The results have been poured out in} quiet legal opinion a white flag is hung out to the op- 
vague generalities, in charges of cunning and intri- | pressors of commerce, of which they well know the 
gue easy to make, difficult to investigate, and impos- | significance. Protection then is constitutional, dis- 
sible precisely to meet and overthrow with evidence. | crimination is not altogether to be condemned. but 
He was driven from office at a time when the appa-| twenty per cent. maximum is suggested, and straight- 
rent majority of his fellow citizens was insane, and | way Joosened to twenty-five, and amplified by dili- 
if the sounder majority of these days shall deem it] gently noted contingencies into thirty-five. Finally. 
fit for these reasons to reinstate him, then we and all in another paragraph, stowed away us secretly as 
those who think with us, will cordially accept and | possible, but alive and real, we find the insinuation 


concur in their decision. 

But at the outset, there are serious objections, 
which attach necessarily to the very nature of a re- 
storation. It must come in pledged m some sort to 
be a motherof restorations, to disorganize and de- 


that the present measure of protection is ‘not to be 
increased.” Hear this, fellow citizens, comfort 
yourselves with this, for you are sure of it; the pre- 
sent abominable tariff will certainly never be in- 
creased, and somewhere between this safe assurance 


range the public service to satisfy personal claims, 
which will be urged as rights, with arguments un- and the fast and loose generalities about duties for 
usually difficult to resist. There will be histories of.| revenue, addressed to the other, you must look for the 
victims and martyrs, appeals to old sympathies, and | course Mr. Van Buren will hold, according to circum- 
antipathies, a revival, in short, of a host of persons | stances, should he have an important part to play in 
and things that might better be forgotten, which yet j the re-adjustment of the tariff. Our ships are rot- 
will add a hundred fold to the difficulties and dan- | ting at the wharves because no freights can be now 
gers which always besiege the appointing power. earned on imports. Our exports, for the same rea- 
From these no president can free himself; but Mr. | son, are hindered with demands of double freights 
Calhoun will meet them unpledged, untrammelled, un- outward, and a prominent candidate for the presi- 
incumbered. He has never been hackneyed in the} dency expresses one of the phases of his opinion of 
by-paths of mercenary politics, nor intimate in their | these evils, by hinting that thee are nol to be increas- 
mysteries, nor bound up in close correspondence and | ed! 

reciprocal obligation with all the wire-pullers at all) It is much to say, immediately after reading sucha 
the ends of their immense ramifications. He has not declaration, that we will nevertheless co-operate 
clambered diligently up, constructing his ladderfas he | with the partisans of this candidate, should he be 
rose, to his present elevation; he has risen buoyantly | legitimately and fairly adopted by the democratic par- 
on that favor of the general public which his high|ty. Yet we will do so, on that condition, and on that 
qualities attracted naturally, and which they have| condition only; but to such fairness the district sys- 
amply justified. He has won his way, not by craft, | tem of election for members of the general conven- 
but by its absence; not by non-committal, but by tion is absolutely indispensable. Toa convention so 
fearless advocacy of unequivocal opinions. We have | elected we will surrender our individual preferen- 
seen him gain popular favor by the fearlessness of | ces, but we will not yield them otherwise. We de- 
his support even of an unpopular doctrine, and mand to be heard and counted in the convention 
strengthen his character for consistency by openly | from all parts of the Union—minorities where we 
acknowledging an error. Such as we see him then, have minorities, majorities where those are ours. 
we are certain he has nothing in reserve; that he} The Calhoun section of the democratic party in this 
will fulfil inthe future the expectations we have | state, if it be a minority, will not therefore submit 


thrown out to one extreme of interest and opinion, 


formed upon the past, and this, under our institu- 
tions, is one of the highest recommendations any 
candidate can offer. — 


Our so called government, is nothing in fact but 
the public service; its most exalted offices are mere- 
ly executive, and the power that accompanies them, 
is a strictly limited trust. The whole theory of re- 
publicanism presumes in the nation the capacity of 
judging and the right to know how this power is to 

e employed; and of course the right to inquire into 
this if it will before it bestows it, and to be plainly 
answered. The ministers of irresponsible sovereigns 
may have their private opinions, and views, their 
ambiguities, evading questions they do not choose to 
satisfy, and their reserves which their subjects must 
respect, hut never penetrate. It is otherwise here: 
and the man who copies this insolence and presump- 
tion, who attempts to hoodwink a free people, and 
expects to be trusted to lead them blindfold, mis- 
conceives himself and them, and sins deeply against 
a first principle of liberty. Mr. Calhoun is not that 


tamely to be smothered, to be disfranchised, and, 
even worse, made to give up its voles to be counted 
against its cause. No precedents of absurdities ra- 
tified by custom, no claim of political rights for geo- 
graphical lines and boundaries, no juggling inap- 
plicable analogies of state representation, will ever 
make the wrong right. We protest against it now, 
and we will protest against and resist it to the end. 
If a president is to be chosen by counting states, it 
may better be done in a house of representatives of 
the whole people than in the convention, especially 
the unfairly packed convention of a party. And 
this consummation, which we desire to see not made 
necessary, we will yet do our utmost endeavor to 
promote, if we are forced to do it; and that we 
can bring it about we know. Party discipline is ex- 
cellent when exercised in good faith, and to lead to 
concert of action fora generally desirable object; 
but it is here, and should be ever, a powerless in- 
strument to enforce injustice. 


But to return to our candidates and to conclude. 


man. He is identified with definite and intelligible | Fellow citizens, there is one remarkable difference 
views on all the great questions now or lately in dis- | between the two men thus prominent before you; a | 
cussion before the public, and these views may be | difference you can all recognise, feel and appreciate. 
found summed up in one of the resolutions of the | [tis this, that one of these men you know, and the 
meeting in whose behalf we have now the honor to | other you do not. You do know Mr. Calhoun; asa 
address you. Free trade, low duties, no debt, sepa- mar, you recognise in him great characteristias of 
ration from banks, economy, retrenchment, and|human individuality, impulses, passions, faculties, 
strict adherence to the constitution; such is the cata-| talents, and opinions. | 
logue, and its significance, pointed as it is, is greatly | He has made them known in your public coun- | 
heightened by the sincerity and thoroughgoing cha- cils, he has impressed them on your legislatures, and 
racter of the man ia whose name it is thus promul- | even the very creed of party, the orthodoxy of de- 
gated. Almost all parties indeed, if we admitted] mocratic faith has something in it now which he ori- 
reserves and qualifications might now adopt these | ginated, and which you have accepted and held fast 
words. There is a pretty general abandonment of] beaause it was good. He has said and done a thou- 
the whig projects of borrowing and banking, and of | sand things in the course of his public career, which 


the folly and waste of collecting unnecessary reve- 
nue, and returning it, diminished by toll and plunder, 
through an unconstitutional distribution. 

All these heresies may be said to be at rest, and if 


have laid his character open before you, which have 
come from his heart and feelings, and gone home to | 
yours. You might agree or differ with his views, but 


you made a personal acquaintance through them with 
in treating of the opinions of a presidential candi-| him, and him you were sure to like. And from this 
date, we were to argue at great length against them, | acquaintance you are now able to determine how he 
we should incur the suspicion of wishing rather to | will or would act in any supposable case, or on any 
overshadow and conceal something in a multitude of | given question, and you can determine on the merits 
words than to explain or elucidate anything. Some- of the case itself, without reference to its bearing on 
thing like this we have observed, with pain, in Mr. politics and votes, or to any influences or interests 
Van Buren's letter to the Indiana convention. He that might be brought to bear upon it. With Mr. 
is full and diffuse, too much so, where there is no- | Van Buren all this is widely different. No action of 
thing in dispute. He fights the well-fayght battles his life enables you to guess what manner of man he | 


1 | 
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is; you may judge in what circumstances he was ernment will be held thus: President, Tyler; senate, 
placed, what objects he had in view, but you refer it | whig; house, locofoco. This is a very good arrange- 


allto the externals, and of the internal mind you 
know nothing. Search in your minds for all you 
know about him, and you shall find you know what 
offices he has held, and that you do not very well 
know bow he came to be selected for them. He has 
never dealt with you directly, but always at one re- 
move, always, as it were, at second-hand. He has 
not stood out, a man of free speech and action, in 
bold relief, like Mr. Calhoun before the people, but 
he has practised apart with their servants. By those 
the people trusted he has been trusted, but not by 
them. He is aman of calculation, and one who 
makes no mistakes, and his strength lies in his know- 
ledge of every pivot and pinion of the political 
system. Such knowledge in political life is em- 
inenfly valuable and useful, and the man who had 
a genius for acquiring it and turning it to ac- 
count became indispensable in public bodies.— 
Not in political clubs and committees and conven- 
tions only, but also in legislatures and cabinet coun- 
cils, and to all in turn he did good service, and from 
all he collected his wages in advancement. But he 
has no personal popularity; he never had any; and 
the deliberate approbation, half negative, that we be- 
stow on his public career, is a thing as different from 
the cenial feelings of friendship with which men speak 
of Jackson or Calhoun, as a certificate of good cha- 
racter is different from a cordial embrace. For Mr. 
Calhoun, we repeat, these genial feelings exist; we 


appeal for them confidently to sympathies as wide as 


this union, and we call on the millions in whose 
breasts this appeal must find an echo to give in their 
answers in the ballot boxes. To them we appeal 
from the high handed proceedings of the late conven- 
tion at Syracuse, a hundred men assembled, nobody 
knows how, without mission or credentials, yet claim- 
ing to exercise the whole powers of the democratic 
party. These men have arrogantly actually appoint- 
ed delegates to represent us all in the Baltimore con- 
vention; delegates whom that body cannot recognise, 
whose seats other delegates elected by the people in 
the districts will dispute, and for the sake of peace in 
our party, it is to be hoped successfully. The con- 
tract that puts the state of New York into the keep- 
ing of thirty-four men, to be delivered over, bound 
hand and foot, to Mr. Van Buren, must be annulled, 
for there are thousands upon thousands among its 
people who might have voted for him voluntarily, 
yet who will not be dragooned into it thus. 

Fellow citizens, the issue is before you. On one 
side you have a man practised in office, familiar with 
majorities and minorities, skilful touse or to escape 
from them, and very great in political addition and 
substraction. On the other is an eloquent apostle of 
a living faith, and that faith a true one, and your 
own. a man who is the impersonation of enlarged 
political views and such action as those views in- 
spire. We leave this issue in your hands, and we 
believe we may predict, in reference to that keeping 
back or confusing of opinion, which we have had 
occasion to denounce in Mr. Van Buren, that you 
will not trust a man who thus manifestly refuses to trust 


vou. 
JOHN L. H. M CRACK AN, 
Com. 
WHIG COMMENT. 


EMANUEL B. HART, 
JOHN HECKER, 

The N. Y. Courier of the 19th says: “The breach 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster is 
widening and deepening every day; the red rose is 
turning pale and the white one grows blue. There- 
tainers of the two great chieftains wax angry, and the 
feudatories are buckling on their armor for fight, 
while the men at arms and the more humble vassals, 
are clenching their fists and threatening battle a 
Poutrance. It is our business to look upon the on- 
slaught about to take place with as much philosophy 
as we can muster, without the slightest interference 
—a forbearance that will come all the easier from the 
absence of all disposition on our part, The two pro- 
minent combatants for the presidency in opposition 
to our own candidate, are John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, and Martin Van Buren of New York; and 
though we have of course our own opinion of their 
relative merits, and though we know one of them the 
superior of the other, longo intervallo, yet happening 
as we do, to prefera third man to either of them, we 
can afford to profess as we certainly feel, a most per- 
fect neutrality in the contest between them. All the 
remarks we make, therefore, on their skirmishing, are 
made en amateur, without the right and without the 
will to engage in the squabble.” 


Speaking of the politics of the day, the Cincinnati 
Chronicle says the position of parties, forthe next 
two years, will be something like Midshipman Easy’s 
duel—triangular. The results of the elections have 


ment, excepting the difficulty in the order of firing. 
Heretofore both the president and the locofocos have 
fired on the whigs, which is not altogether equitable. 
Suppose the locos fire on the president, the president 
on the whigs, and the whigs on the locos. This is 
likely to be the case, at least in part; for the Globe 
and its coadjutors are making a furious war on the 
president, to keep him out of their camp, where he 
would make as much mischief as Samson's foxes 
among the fields of the Philistines. The Madisonian 
is equally busy upon the whigs, and the senate will 
take care to checkmate them both in their mischief- 
making projects. [Wheeling Gaz. 
The bustle in the political arena 1s every day be- 
coming more active and more intricate too. With- 
in the current week we have accounts of the move- 
ments and organization of the friends of the several 
presidential candidates in various directions. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


MR. VAN BUREN. 

Mr. Van Buren’s prospects. At a stated meeting of 
the Democratic Hickory Club, held at the usual place, 
(the Globe Inn,) pursuant to puble notice, Septem- 
ber 5th, 1843, it was 

Resolved, That the following statement of the esti- 
mated result of the votes which will be given in the 
approaching National Convention by the democracy 
of the states, severally named be published for the 
information of our republican brethren—the same 
being derived from the information received by this 
association of the sentiments of the “democratic” 
party generally throughout the union, and being as 
we believe entitled to full confidence: 

Vun Buren. Maine, (elected by districts—one dis- 
trict for Calhoun,) 8; Massachusetts, 12; New Hamp- 
shire, 6; Vermont, 6; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 
6; New York, 36; New Jersey, 7; Maryland, 8; Vir- 
ginia, 17; Tennessee, 13; Missouri, 7, Illinois, 9; De- 
laware, 3; Mississippi, 6; Ohio, 17; Indiana, 12; Louis- 
iana, 6; Arkansas, 3. Total 136. 

We have every reason to believe that the votes of 
the following states in the National Convention, will 
also be given for Mr. Van Buren: 

North Carolina, | 11 

Alabama‘ . 9 


Making a total of 206 
votes—138 necessary to make a choice. 
HENRY HORN, President. 
Geo. W. Dohnert, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, 5th September, 1843. 


The Locos of Columbiana county Ohio, previous 
to the meeting of their county convention, opened 
polls to receive the votes of their party for a candi- 
date for the presidency. ‘The result was as follows: 


[Pennsylv. 


Van Buren 1925 
Johnson 113 
Buchanan 30 
Calhoun 9 
Cass 1 
Tyler 


0 

State of Ohio. The delegates from the different 
townships in Richland county, assembled in county 
convention—also, the ‘‘democratic” District conven- 
tion, composed of the counties of Miami, Darke, Shel- 
by and Mercer, have designated Mr. Van Buren, as 
their favorite candidate. The democrats of the city 
and township of Cleveland have expressed a similar 
preference. The friends of Mr. Tyler, at one time 
indicated some intention to interrupt their. proceed- 
ings; but when the meeting adjourned, some 14 re- 
mained and organized a meeting for themselves.— 
Among these 14, were the collector, postmaster, 
keeper of the light house, inspector, beef and pork 
contractor for the army, one halfat least of the whole 
14—consisting of federal oflicers—and they passed re- 
solutions favorable to Mr. Tyler! This interposition 
begins to be exerted at several points of the country, 
and is beginning to excite a very indignant feeling 
among the people. ö 


So much as to the probable turn of affairs in the 
‘democratic national convention.” 

But as to the result of the election of president 
the Richmond Enquirer thus discourses. 

„We republish this remarkable warning to our re- 
publican brethren, at this time, notwithstanding the 
many triumphs we have gained since 1840, and with 
the full tiew of the great and perilous struggle we 
have to encounter in 1844. Let us not lull ourselves 
to slumber with dazzling visions and fallacious hopes. 
Let us not go to sleep under the belief that we have 
gained the victory. We despised our enemies in 1840, 
and were beaten. We did not organize in time in 1840, 
AND WE SHALL NOT BE SUFFICIENTLY ORGANIZED IN 
1844, because the convention will not assemble till the 4th 


demonstrated that the Various branches of the gov- Monday in May next. 


— en and 
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Look at our tremendous struggle in Virginia in the 
last spring look to North Carolina, where he has 
probably carried a majority of the popular vote of 
the state, and let him especially look to the recent 
election in Tennessee, the land of old hickory him- 
self, the theatre of Polk’s exertions—and where, ac- 
cording to appearances, we are defeated in an elec- 
tion, which constituted the turning point of the senato 
of the United States. Despise the strength of the 
whigs: Then indeed, may we be beaten, shamefully 
beaten in the approaching struggle. We might, in- 
deed, defy their efforts, if our own party were united to a 
man in favor of one candidate. But we have both these 
dangers to encounter—we have to meet an enemy, 
strong in numbers, in talents, in wealth, in the influ- 
ence of towns and corporations, armed with tricks, 
dexterous in pipe Jaying, and desperate in their pur- 
poses. And in the second place, we have divisions 
to fear in our ranks.” 


On the other hand the Rhode Island Chronicle, re- 
cognized as amongst the most respectable of the . de- 
mocratic” journals, commences a long article by 
saying. 

“it must, after a sober and careful review of the 
past, be admitted by all candid men that Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration was in many respects an un- 
fortunate one. It was unfortunate in the loss to tho 
government and the people to many millions of dol- 
lars by the defalcations of his officers. It was unfor- 
tunate in being identified with the quixotic attempts 
to establish an absolute metallic currency to the ex- 
clusion of all the forms of credit for the business opc- 
rations of the people as well as in its recommenda- 
tion of the obnoxious 200,000 militia bill. And it 
was especially unfortunate in its extravagant expen- 
ditures—amounting to nearly thirty-seven millions of 
dollars annually. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and sung relative to the warmth and enthusiasm 
with which the last presidential canvass was conduet- 
ed, no sensible man can doubt that these subjects were ful- 
ly discussed before the grand inquest of the nation, and a 
verdict quile decisive enough given by the people, in rela- 
tion to them.” 

Of Mr. Van Buren's claims upon the democratic 
party, the Chronicle says: 

“All the most trying period of the existence of the 
democratic party in this country—during the last war 
with Great Britain—Mr. Van Buren opposed the re- 
gular presidential nomination of the democratic party, 
the election of James Madison, and united himself 
with the federal party in the support of De Witt 
Clinton, the peace party candidate. In 1823, and 
24, he likewise strenously opposed the election of Gen- 
eral Jackson to the presidency. Since John Quincy 
Adams refused to appoint him minister to England in 
1826, he has, it is true, whether induced by interest or 
principle it is not now necessary to inquire, acted 
with the democratic party, with commendable consist- 
ency. For this consistenoy of action with, and sup- 
port of the party, Mr. Van Buren has received from 
the democracy of the state of New York and the union, 
the offices of the U. S. senator, secretary of state, 
minister to England, vice president, and president of 
the United States, from which he received the prince- 
ly fortune of $176,000. | 


A correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer, over 
the signature of “Sumter,” dated at Livingston, Ala- 
bama, August 30th says: 

“With regard to the time of holding the convention 
it seems generally agreed that May, 1844, is a proper 
time, and Baltimore the place perfectly agreed. 

The manner of voting, the manner of deliberating, 
&c., I conceive to be the province of the convention 
to determine, when assembled-—and I shall doubtless 
have great oonfidence in the wisdom and patriotisn. 
of that convention; sterling democrats chosen and 
sent up from every state in this union, fresh from the 

eople. 

Whilst I should be more proud to see Martin Van 
Buren president of these United States than any other 
man living. 1 shall, if spared to see the time, with 
freedom and pleasure, heartily support the nominee 
of the convention; for, I am sure it will fall upon Mr. 
Van Buren, Calhoun, Buchanan, Cass, Johnson, or 
some other of a dozen who might be named, either 
of whom, I am sure, would be cheerfully supported 
by the democracy of this nation. Why so proud to 
see Mr. Van Buren president? Because he was de- 
feated by unfair means, such as this union should 
blush to own—by the erection of log cabins, empty- 
ing of cider barrels, exhibition of gourds and coon 
skins, calling of great conventions, having great spee- 
ches by great men; misrepresenting the then presi- 
dent; attributing all the hard times to his administra- 
tion, &c., &e. Alas, alas, what think these great 
orators, who have received so signal à rebuke by the 
hand of providence? Are they ready again to enter 
the field and convince the people of the error of 
their ways vy chanting the requiems of ooon skins, 
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bard cider, &c.; and what a disgrace to an enlighten- 
ed nation? Thus they raised the hue and cry, put 
him down;” and put him down they did. But let us 
now ask the question. where are the people they de- 
ceived and led off? Why, sir, I can tell you; as our 
venerable Jackson said, give the people time, and 
they will right up—and they have righted up. They 
were deceived by falsehood and slander upon Mr. 
Van Buren. Times have not been made better but 
worse—all the glory promised by the whigs vanished 
—they were torn in fragments by Harry of the west, 
and scattered to the four winds; and had they passed 
the laws desired, ruin and devastation would have 
been our lot; and J here say, Jet any calamity or 
scourge, in reason, come upon this nation, but the 
political death wbich would enshroud this ple 
under the administration of that unholy man, Henry 
Clay. Mr. Van Buren is a man who commanded es- 
teem at home and abroad. Our nation was and would 
be again, safe in his hands; and the people of this 
union are tacitly saying, we will resuscitate him.— 
He is, perhaps, more prominently spoken of than any 
other aspirant. And what do we see from the peo- 
le! It is, that the ball of democracy is rolling; and, 
F belies e, equally as fast for Mr. Van Buren as for 
democracy. 

Jama informed, that perhaps all our members to 
congress—the six democrats from Alabama—are Cal- 
houn men. I cannot somehow believe this; but, be 
that as it may, I have little hesitation in saying, that 
with the democrats of the state, Mr. Van Buren is 
the most popular man. Butletus not quibble about 
this. If It be as represented about our congressmen, 
Jet me advise them, as all other democrats, to kee 
down all dissensions—and when the man is named, 
he is our man, be he who he may; and, if we will 
arm, and prepare ourselves for the battle, we will 
carry the day. But be upon the watchtower—we 
have many corruptions and other powerful engines 
to contend with.” l 


MR. TYLER. 

A “democratic” Tyler meeting was held a short 
time since at Springfield, at which resolutions were 
adopted and copies of them forwarded we presume to 
the members of the cabinet. The Springfield (Mass) 
Democrat, publishes, in reply to the letters of Mr. 
Foster, covering the proceedings of the “democratic” 
meeting at Union Hall on Friday the 18th ult., the 
following letters from the secretaries of the navy and 
war which had heen received. 

Washington, Sept. 1 1843. 

Drar Sig. I have received your communication 
enclosing to me 3 copy of the resolutjons passed re- 
cently ata regular meeting of the democracy of 
Springfield. Tam highly gratified with the spirit 
which pervades these resolutions; a spirit of harmony, 
liberality, and conciliation, and above all a spirit of 
justice, without which human actions are of little 
value. Iam happy, too, to perceive in those resolu- 
tions that the democracy of Springfield are ready to 
carry into effect the Jang cherished principles of the 
party, of sustaining measures rather then men—that 
they are ready to support the democratic measures of 
the present national chief magistrate, and are not to 
be moyed by a factious spirit to oppose one who sup- 
ports their own principles—that they are not like 
some whose democracy is of quite a recent date, dis- 
posed to exclude President Tyler, who was bred up 
at the foot of Monticello, in the principles of Jeffer- 
sopian pity set from the democratic fold. 

J am profound 1 grateſul ſor the resolutions rela- 
tive to myself. The support of the democracy of my 
own state, of men with whom J have been so long as- 
sociated, who have always found, and who always 
will find me supporting democratic principles—is 

tifying and 8 amidst the assaults upon me 

rom some, who were but yesterday in opposite poli- 

tical ranks, and who have become insolent as they 
haye grown rich upon democratic bounty. 

J beg you to communicate these sentiments to my 
democratic fellow-citizens of Springfield, and accept 
the assurance of my respectful consideration. 
DAVID HENSHAW. 
John M. Foster, Esq. Spring field. 


Easton, Pa. ug. 29. 1843. 

Sm: Your favor of the 23d inst. covering the pro- 
ceedings of the democracy of Springfield, has been 
duly forwarded to me from Washington. For the 
attention paid to me in these proceedings, I am much 
indebted to the democratic citizens of your beautiful 
town. Jt will always be my endeavor, io public, as 
well as in private life, to deserve the confidence of 
the people, in whose considerate judgment I have 
the most unlimited confidence, for I know they never 


deliberately err. I have the honor to be 8 t- 
uly youn. J. M. PORTER. 
J. M. 


The Boston Post, a leading loco paper paper here- 
tofore considered as being in the interest of Mr. Se- 


cretary Henshaw, and which has been severely assailed 


by the Globe and Bay State Democrat, who were for 
reading the Post out of the party for its Tylerism, 
in a long editorial says: 

“We are not in favor of John Tyler's administra- 
tion as a whole; we are not, and never have been, in 
favor of his nomination by the Baltimore convention; 
we have never even suggested the presentation of his 
name te that convention, nor are we advocates for 
placing it there at all.“ 

The following is one of a set of resolutions passed 
by the locos of Roxbury, (Mass.) at a meeting held 
recently. 

“ Resolved, That we want no alliance with John Ty- 
lar, no aid from his government patronage, no assis- 
tance from his hireling presses, to secure the solid 
triumph of democracy; for we have every reason to 
distrust double traitors, and fear that at the critical 
moment, they will betray the democratic party into 
the hands of its enemies. 


Trierism. The “Pennsylvanian,” a Van Buren 
paper printed at Philadelphia, gives the following 
sketch. 

“For our own part, we look upon this Tylerism 
with its speckled garments, and visage half white and 
half black, as a sort of harlequinade, in the intervals 
of the regular drama. With its sword of lath, it pats 
people on the shoulder; and sometimes appears to me- 
tamorphose them strangely. It turns the cabinet and 
other. furniture of the political stage into many curi- 
ous shapes; but it is all the illusion of an hour. The 
Jamp flickers in the socket, the curtain is about to fall, 
and when soapsuds remove the paint, this fantastic 
episode. will be as if it never had been. It is well, 
perhaps, that the people should occasionalay have the 
opportunity of witnessing such scenes. They afford 
lessons of praetical wisdom by shewing how the dig- 
nity of government may be degraded, and how its 
lofty and majesty march may be sunk into the frisking 
shuffle ofa circus ring. It is a sorry sight, no doubt, 
but it is wise to contemplate it with attentive calmness 
that it may never be allowed to occur again.” 


The Madisonian, in reply to a query from the Penn · 
sylvania Inquirer, as to what will be Mr. Tyler's 
course in case he does not receive a solitary vote in 
the National Convention says: 

“Why should his fellow citizens not require his 
services, (and no man ever rendered his country more 
valuable services)—should he not indeed, receive a 
solitary vote“ we presume, nay, we are quite sure, 
his “course” would belhomeward. And we can tell 
our Philadelphia contemporary, that as a private ci- 
tizen, John Tyler would be just as well contented as 
if he were President Tyler. If it be the will of his 
countrymen he will serve them; if it be not, the ex- 
change of the presidential mansion for his peaceful 
farm, will produce no regrets in his bosom.” 


The N. Y. Courier of the 14th says: “A TYLER mass 
MEETING OF ONE. The ‘‘mass meetings“ recorded in 
the Madisonian, have generally been of the thinnest; 
and some of the most stupendous gatherings glorified 
in that paper as “immense,” we have ourselves known 
simply to consist of about a baker’s dozen of pretended 
Tylerites, (twelve of whom laughed in their sleeves 
at being so counted,) and three or four score of whigs 
and Loco Focos drawn together for no other purpose 
under heaven but to enjoy the sport of the raree- 
show. These tremendous gatherings have frequent- 
ly contained not more than fifteen people, or in the 
language of the politica] census, of about seven and a 
half souls; and ets when the official proceedings reach 
the official at Washington, they so swell in the pot,” 
like Yankee beans, that they are sometimes magnified 
into as many thousands. Nothing has tended more 
tomake the Madisoniun ridiculous than these same 
Jaughable exaggerations. The St. Louis New Era, 
however, mentions a meeting recently convened in 
Illinois, which is rather leaner than any other Tyler 
assemblage that we have heard of. The “friends of 
the administration” at Springfield in that state, fully 
believing in their undoubted right to yield their sup- 
port to the acting president, as well as their betters, 
concluded to get up a “Mass meeting” of their own; 
and after the usual resort to drumming up recruits, 
the meeting assembled, and upon proeeeding to busi- 
ness, there was found just one person present. Of 
course he was the most suitable and “desarlless” in- 
dividual to take the chair, and he took it accordingly. 
David Pritchett was president, David Pritchett in- 
introduced some exceedingly Tylerish resolutions 
which were adopted, a central committee of six was 
appointed, of which David Pritchett was made chair- 
man; and finally the mass meeting one and indivisj- 
ble” resolved ‘cheerfully to support President Ty- 
ler, provided he be the nominee of the democratic 
National Convention, for president of the United 
States’! Whether the distinguished chairman will 
ever be able to fill up his committee, is considered 
doubtful in those parts; but our St. Louis contempo- 
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rary speaks encouragingly upon that point; for he 
says the Tyler candidate for congress received 107 
votes out the 11,500 given in the district, which lea- 
ves a fair enough presumption that halfa dozen com- 
mittee men may be found upon the premises. There 
was a unanimity of view, a kind of “oneness” of pur- 
pose in this domonstration, which furnishes a moral 
spectacle” to the world, and which we hope will add 
another unit to the subscription list to “ Ahasuerus,” 
and that beautiful poem on death“ which is under- 
stood to have such amazing circulation, since the 
“Evening and Morning Literature” of New York 
found it so superfine. One thing is quite clear—this 
same David Pritchett,” being a noun of multitude 
ought to have verbs agreeing with it either in the 
singular I or plural number” according to the canons 
laid down in Lindley Murray. Jn other words, he 
ought to have about a dozen of the next offices that 
become vacant in the great west, and if no such 
vacancies occur, there ought to bea few offices 
created for him, as there were for the Carpet Weaver 
at Portland.” 

The New York Plebeian speaking of those of the 
democratic party who do not prefer Mr. Van Buren 
for the presidency, says: 

“Eventually they will all subside in favor of Henry 
Clay. Let the line be drawn. He that is not for us is 
against us. We ask no favors and never from the begin- 
ning, expected a clear field of trailors. Hang out the 
banner.” 

The Alabama Tribune (Calhoun) says: This is an 
excellent subject for those who wanta text for a ser- 
mon on moderation and tolerance. We commend the 
Plebeian to the attention of Mr. Ritchie. 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

A Jonnson paper, it is said, is about to be estab- 
hshed in Boston, to be called “The Carbine.” 

The Lexington (Ky) Gazette says: “We learn 
that Col. Johnson will leave for Staunton, Virginia, 
on the 16th inst., to attend the federal court in that 
town. From thence he will proceed to Washington 
city, on business. It is possible that he may after- 
wards visit the New England states, from which he 
has received numerous invitations. We are gratifi- 
ed tobe able to inform the colonel’s distant friends 
that his health is most excellent.” 

The New York Express says: “A meeting of Dor- 
rites at Providence who invited Richard M. Johnson 
to make them a visit, have received a reply from 
that worthy, in which he speaks of his sympathy for 
the “‘down-trodden and oppressed,” and wishes them 
“God speed and ultimate triumph in a legitimate 
struggle for equal rights and liberty.” 

A writer in the Richmond Enquirer of the 12th 
Sept. over the signature of Plebeian, says: 

“It seems that theipolitical writers of the present 
day, in their admiration and enthusiasm for Messrs. 
Calhoun and Van Buren, have forgotten the sage 
and chieftain whose name heads my communication. 
A reader of the Enquirer, and one unacquainted with 
the sentiments of the voters of the great Mississippi- 
Valley, would suppose, that the democratic party 
has only two men whom it can with pride and boast 
present to the national convention, when it assembles 
to nominate a candidate for the presidency. Let me 
say to such a person, he is most egregiously in error. 
The far west will have a voice in that convention— 
and with stentorian notes she will sound the name 
Jonnson, whom she can commend as the philosopher, 
statesman, and warrior. That Colonel Johnson is 
the most available man now in the republican ranks 
for the presidency, there can be very little doubt in 
an unprejudiced mind. Why the most available? 
Because the most meritorious of his country’s con- 
fidence and honors—not only on account of his no- 
ble and invaluable services as a chieftain and states- 
man, but for his close adherence to all democratic 
measures, and vehement opposition to all aristocra- 
tic and fanatic invasions and usurpations, ever since 
he appeared upon the theatre of public life. Col., 
Johnson is a man admirably adapted on account of 
his great energy and long experience as a legislator, 
to the task of correcting the present disorders of the 
government, and restoring that joyous prosperity 
with which it was blessed during the administration 
of the beloved and venerable Jackson. He com- 
menced the practice of law at the ageof nineteen, 
which early initiation into the concerns of the 
world, at once evinces greattalent and energy. At 
twenty-two years of age, he was ushered into publie 
life by his admiring and devoted fellow-citizens. Af- 
ter serving two years in the legislature of his native 
state, he was elected to a seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives of the congress of the United States. 
Since which time, he has been toiling for his coun- 
try, either in repelling the open invasions of a fo- 
reign foe, or in warding off the blowsof domestic 
enemies. At one period, we see him in the national 
council, a dignified and influential) member, the pro- 
selyte of no man, nor the servile agent of any party, 
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but the noble and philanthropic republican, the in- ing. The increasing acrimony between the friends 


corruptible advocate for the welfare and advance- 
ment of his country, detecting and exposing the ca- 
bals of fanatics, and holding up to the views of the 
people, the secret designs of political aspirants. At 
a subsequent period, we see this great and good man, 
where? Situated in the middle of all the pleasures 
which wealth and retirement can afford, to receive 
the homage of his grateful countrymen? No! but we 
find him still battling for his country—But, now, not 
garbed in the robes of state, he has laid them off, 
and gone to harder service; he is in the tented field 
of our cold northern boundary, pursuing and fight- 
ing the enemies of liberty and their alljes. And af- 
ter having achieved victories and surmounted diffi- 
culties, that would add lustre to the page of history 
which narrates the exploits of Alexander or Hanni- 
bal, he is borne home almost covered with wounds. 
But his sojourn at home is short. He hears and 
heeds the invocations of his countrymen. He re- 
pairs to the seat of government, and resumes his po- 
sition in congress, again to expound the true prinei- 
ples of the constitution and vindicate the rights of 
the people and state sovereignty. At this time the 
U. States Bank, protective tariff, abolition, &c., ap- 
pear in all their heinous forms, and with all their 
snares; but the pure and upright Johnson cannot be 
shaken; he stands untainted by thcir allurements; 
and honor to his great name, he still continues to 


democratic party to place Col. Johnson in the second 
Office of the government. Now, do not justice and 
policy demand, that we should make a tremendous 
effort to place him in the first? No man ever per- 
formed the duties of an office with more credit to 
himself and honor to his country, than did Colonel 
Johnson those of the vice presidency of the United 
States. Then, as the navy department promotes a 
faithful and never-erring officer, so should the de- 
mocracy promote an undeviating coadjutor. He is 
more formidable to the whigs than any man we can 
present, because they know, that in consequence of 
the simplicity of his manners, and sociableness of 
habits, he is all-powerful with the masses. May the 
Old Dominion send delegates to the national con- 
vention, instructed to unite with their brethren from 
Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, &c., &c., in their endeavors to bring the Hero 
of the Thames before the people, as a candidate for 
the presidency, is the desireof a PLEBEIAN.“ 
A public festival was held atthe White Sulphur 
Springs, Scott county, Ky., on the Ist and 2d inst., 
by the democratic party—from 12 to 1500 were pre- 
sent. Col. R. M. Johnson was the hero of the day. 
Several orators, among them Gen. M'Aſee, of Mer- 
cer, addressed them. On the 2dday, Mr. Robert 
Wickliffe, senior, of Fayette was called out, and 
spoke 3 hours, declaring war, and pouring out a tor- 
rent of fire upon Mr. Clay—rebuking his heresies, 
and ridiculing his statesmanship. The editor of the 
Louisville Advertiser describes his criticism on Mr. 
Clay to be bitter and excoriating beyond parallel.” 
After dinner, Robert Wickliffe, jr., excoriated “Go- 
vernor Letcher and his confederates ina style very 
little inferior to his father’s savage surgery of the 
Mill boy.” The great meeting adjourned, after re- 


commending astate convention on the 8th January | 


to nominate a governor, &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN. 

The friends of Mr. Bocuanan are beginning to 
bestir themselves in Pennsylvania. Large meetings 
of the “democratic party” have been held in Lan- 
caster, and other counties, at which resolutions 
have been adopted recommending Mr. Buchanan for 
nomination atthe national convention. No other 
candidate is mentioned in their procecdings. 

Mr. Bucuanan’s Prospects. The “Democratic 
Union,” says: There are those in the democratic 
ranks, even among the supporters of Pennsylvania’s 
distinguished favorite, who cordially admit his pre- 
eminent abilities as a statesman, and his unquestion- 
ed fitness for the first office in the gift of the Ame- 
rican people, but who, nevertheless manifest a dis- 

ition to deny that he has any prospect of receiv- 
ng the nomination of the national convention. The 
remarks of politicians of this calibre evidently 
spring from a too superficial view of the condition of 
parties throughout the Union. We are not of over- 
sanguine temperament ourselves, but we do not hes- 
itate to record it as our deliberate conviction, that 
the prospects of Mr. Buchanan for receiving the no- 
mination are fully equal to those of any of his emi- 
pent rivals. It is a scriptural declaration, and hence 
worthy of all consideration, that the race is not 
always to the swift, nar the battle tothe strong,” 
and unless we vastly err in present indications, the 
issue of affairs at Baltimore in the month of May 
next, will add another to the many illustrations the 
world has already witnessed of the truth of this say- 


[Richinond Eng. 


pronounce curses upon them and expose their dele- 
terious tendencies. It has been the pleasure of the 


of VAN Buren and Caruovn renders it almost mo- 
rally certain, that the national convention will look 
to a third candidate as a mediator of existing diffi- 

culties, and who more likely to wave over a dis- 

tracted party the wand of reconciliation that James 

Bocuanan? With talents inferior to none of his dis- 

tinguished competitors, byt vastly superior to some 

of them—with a moral character, untarnished by 

even a solitary stain—maintaining the most ortho- 

dox views upon every cardinal point in the democra- 

tic creed—and presented to the Union as the choice 

of Pennsylvania, whose disinterested devotion to 

democracy has left her without a president from her 

own state during the long period our government 

has had existence—we flatter ourselves, that his no- 

mination wouid act as a charm upon the future poli- 

cy and condition of our party. The voice of dis- 

cord would at once be hushed—republicans would 

rally around their ancient flag with bold and buoyant 

hearts—the north and the south, the east and the 

west, would rejoice in the opportunity of rendering 

homage to undoubted patriotism and colossal intel- 

lect. That these exalted considerations will ina 

great degree animate the national convention, acting | 
as the ultimate umpire in our disputes as to men, 
there is now abundant reason to believe. Wise and 

patriotic councils will prevail and the good cause of 
democracy only be consulted. A spirit of conces- 

sion is as essential to the ascendency of the demo- 

cratic party for the next four years, as the air we 

inhale is necessary to our vital existence, and, if it 
does prevail, we firmly believe, that the selection of 
Pennsylvania’s candidate will be the result. 


On this subject, we quote with pleasure the follow- 
ing extract from the Louisiana Codrier, affording 
ample confirmation that the popularity of Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN is not, as some suppose, confined to Pennsyl- 
vania, but is fast striking root in other portions oſ 
the Union. ` l 

“A democratic paperin the state of New York 
speaks thus of Mr. Buchanan: There is no person 
whose popularity is more widely increasing in the 
empire state than James Buchanan; and this is ow- 
ing no Jess to his own pure character and distinguish- 
ed ability, than to the wise, patriotic and prudent 
course of the great body of his particular friends.” 

We should not be in the least surprised to hear 
that this able and eloquent Pennsylvanian were the 


favorite of a majority of the democratic convention. 
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We seize this opportunity of correcting an error 
into which our correspondent, “Senex,” has been 
betrayed by a paragraph in the newspapers. The 
article ran, that Messrs. Van Buren, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, and Cass, were all born on the same year— 
viz: 1782—whereas, Mr. Buchanan was really born 
in 1791. We correct this blunder with the more 
pleasure, because we now anticipate that this dis- 
tinguished son of the Key Stone state will have a 
longer time to serve his country. We owe him this 
amende honorable on another account—because, in- 
stead of his being a Sexagenarian, or more, he comes 
out through the fiery ordeal of truth, a bachelor, in 
the very prime of life—3nd we do not despair of 
seeing hima Benedict of the first water. We wish 
to repair the wrong which we have involuntarily 
done to the able senator, and we make him, there- 
fore, the following proposition. If he be not alrea- 
dy inclined to a Union between the houses of York 
and Lancaster,” what says he to an intimate aflinity 
between »the Key Stone state” and “the Old Dami- 
nion?“ We mean, of course, a union, not wrought 
out by “the suffrages of the mewn of Virginia,” but 
depending upon the “suffrage of one of her fair 
daughters, which, of course, he has too much good 
taste not to value beyond all the asstractions which 
have ever appeared in the Enquirer.” His promised 
visit to Harper’s Ferry will enable to carry out the 
treaty of peace.” 
—— x 
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From the Nutional Intelligencer. 

LETTER FROM THE HON. H. WHEATON, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER AT BERLIN, TO THE NATION- 
AL INSTITUTE. 

Berlin, July 15, 1842. 

My Dear Sir: Two great revolutions in the com. 
mercial intercourse of the globe appear to be impend- 
ing, which cannot fail to be attended with the most 
important consequences to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. These are— 

Ist. The re-opening the ancient route between Eu- 
rope and the East Indies, by Exypt and the Red Sea, 
which must inevitably result from the improvements 
in steam navigation and the founding a new Mahoin- 
medan dynasty on the banks of the Nile. 

2d. The opening a new route from Europe and the 
United States to the East Indies and the western 
coasts of America, by an artificial communication 


In devotion to the principles of the party, in stead- between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, across the 


fast, disinterested adherence to the cause in all its 
fortunes, in firm and efficient efforts to sustain it, he 
yields to no man—and in general learning, experi- 
ence of public affairs, knowledge of the domestic 
interests of the country, and its relations with fo- 
reign powers, in eloquence as a senator, ability as a 
statesman and manliness of character, he is not sur- 
1 88 by any of the aspirants to the presidency, 
owever high they may hold their heads. 

“Is it not probable that the convention will be di- 
vided among the different candidates in such manner 
that no choice can readily be made between the two 
most prominent of them, Messrs. Van Buren and 
Calhoun? In that case no one would be so likely to 
unite the scattered votes in his favor as Mr. Buchan- 
an, and no one would better deserve that distinction, 
as noone could fill the office of president with great- 
er dignity, or discharge its high functions with more 
safety, advantage and honor to the nation!” 


The democratic conſerrees of the fourteenth con- 
gressional district, have nominated Dr. Davin Um- 
BERGER, Of Lebanon county, as the democratic can- 
didate for congress. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the convention. | 

Resolved, That we have full and entire confidence 
in the tried integrity and republican statesmanship 
of the Hon. James Buchanan, the favorite son of 
Pennsylvania for the next presidency, and will omit 
no honorable exertions to secure his nomination for 
that distinguished post, by the national convention. 

In reply to a note signed by all the conferrecs, Dr. 
Umberger replied, that in the event of the election 
of president devolving on the house of representa- 
tives of the United States, he pledges himself to 
cast his vote for James Buchanan. Penn. 


The Richmond Exquirer of the 12th stands fairly 
chargeable with an attempt to use Mr. Buchanan in 
making locofoco matches—as thus. Mr. Ritchie 
says: 

„Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania visited Harper’s 
Ferry onthe 18th August—at which place the ha- 
nor of a public dinner was offered to his acceptance. 
He declined at the time, but states, that “It is, how- 
ever, probable that I shall, ere long, have occasion 
to visit your portion of the Ancient Dominion, and 
in that event, I shall not deny myself the pleasure of 
passing a day in social intercourse with your citi- 
zens.” ö 


Isthmus which connects the two continents of North 
and South America. 

The vast importance of the latter to the world in 
general cannot admit of 9 question: and its import- 
ance to the United States is enhanced by the increas- 
ed facilities which the construction of a canal such 
as that originally attempted to be established by the 
Ptolemies across the Isthmus of Suez must give to 
the commercial intercourse of Europe and Asia.— 
From the earliest ages of human history the com- 
merce of India has been regarded as the perennial 
source of wealth and surest basis of maritime power. 
Venica and Genoa carried it on by Egypt and the 
Black Sea. When Vasco de Gama discovered the 
new route by the Cape of Good Hope, these flourish- 
ing commercial Republics fell from their high ard 
palmy state of prosperity. The most strenuous ef- 
forts are now making to re-open these old channels 
of trade, and discover new routes into the heart of 
Asia. Lines of steamers are established from Mar- 
seilles and Trieste to Alexandria and Beyrout. Other 
lines descend the Danube, now connected with the 
Rhine by the Ludwig canal, and from thence sail 
across the Black Sea to Trebizond. The rulers of 
the Austrian empire are not slumberinz, as many 
suppose, but are deeply considering how its vast na- 
tural resources may be best developed by the appli- 
cation of steam power by land and by sea. When 
the railroad communication shal] have been complet- 
ed from Vienna to Trieste, the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, and the German ocean will be 
completely knit together; and Central and Northern 
Europe will have the choice of three routes to the 
East—by the Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea; 
by the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; and by the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Adriatic, the Nile, and the 
Red Sea. Great Britain, France, Russia, and Ger- 
many are all striving to outstrip each other in this 
race. Europe seeks to avoid the lengthened route 
round the Cape of Good Hope by connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. We must seek to avoid the lengthened route 
round Cape Horn by connecting the Caribbean Sca 
with the Pacific Ocean. The French engineers who 

lanned the canal across the Isthmus of Suez during 

naparte’s expedition to Egypt, calculated that it 
would save one-third tlie distance and one-fifth the 
time in navigating from the southern ports of France 
to the East Indies. The United States would save at 
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amount of time in their navigation to the northwest 
coast of America and to China by substituting the route 
across the Isthmus which connects the two American 
continents for that round-Cape Horn. The opening 
a water communication from one sea to the other, 
somewhere between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Gulf of Darien, thus becomes of vital importance 
tous. Our national interests, commercial, political, 
and social, are all déeply involved in the question — 
The necessity of competing with other rival nations 
for the new trade now opening with the Celestial 
empire from which theeveil of mystery has been 
rudely torn; of extending our established commerce 
with the western coasts of the two American conti- 
nents and the Polynesian archipelago; of giving in- 
creased facilities to the whale fishery, and of establish- 
ing a more direct communication with our (territories 
beyond the Rocky Mountains and our naval stations 
in the Pacific ocean, all (hese circumstances combine 
to augment the importance and urgency of this great 
question. A new and increased interest bas been: 
given to the ae ect by the measures adopted at the 
last session of Congress for establishing diplomatic 
intercourse with China and the independent isles of 
the Pacific; by the vast schemes of colonization al- 
ready in a train of execution by Great Britain and, 
Austral-asia and New Zealand: and by the recent dis- 
cussion in thé French Chambers upon those planned 
by France. It is not meant that our government 
should seek exclusive advantages for itself or its ci- 
tizens. Such great artificial communications between, 
the continents of both hemispheres ought to be free, ; 
like the natural passages of the straits, the piel 
the gul(s, and the greatrivers which wash the shores 
of different countries; and for this purpose these 
works ought to be considered as held in trust by the 
nation within whose territory they may be construct- 
ed for the common use of all mankind. There is 
surely enough of the spirit of mutual concession, of 
respect for the public law of the civilized world, and 
of political wisdom among the maritime Powers prin- 
eipally interested, to devise regulations by which the 
passage, once marked out and rendered practicable 
by construction of artificial works, may be neutra- 
lized and enjoyed in common by all nations, upon the 

ayment of moderate and reasonable tolls, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down by the Congress of 
Vienna in respect to the navigation of the great Eu- 
ropean rivers. 

The illustrious philosopher to whom we are so 
much indebted for our knowledge of the geography 
of the American continents, in speaking more than 
five and twenty years ago on this subject, of which 
he has never since lost sight, uses the following em- 

hatic expressions: 

«When a canal of communication shall unite the 
two occans, the productions of Nootka Sound and of 
China will be brought nearer to Europe and the Uni- 
ted States by more than two thousand leagues.— 
Then, and then only, will mighty changes be effect-| 
ed in the political state of Oriental Asia; for this) 
narrow tongue of land, against which the waves of! 
the Atlantic huve so long beat in vain, has been for 
ages the bulwark of the independence of China and 
Ja an. 19% 

such, then, being the vast magnitude of the urgen- 
cy of this question, I have thought thata concise 
summary of the present state of our information re- 
specting it so far as it may be derived from sources 
accessible here, might not be without interest to the 
members of the Institute at the present moment, and 
might perhaps lead to further more successful inqui- 
ries in other directions. 

It is well known with what an intense and painful 
anxiety the great Columbus sought to find a passage 
through the vast continent discovered by him to the 
land of Cathay, which was the original object of his 
Áret voyage of discovery, and was never relinquish- 
ed as his ultimate aim. In 1523 the Emperor Charles 
V. in a letter written from Valladolid to Cortez, en- 
joined upon him carefully to search on the eastern 

and western shores of West Spain, for “the secret of 
a strait,” (el secreto del estrecho) of which Cortez 
himself bad spoken in one of his previous despatches 
to the Emperor, and which it was supposed would 
shorten by two-thirds the route from Cadiz to the 
East Indies, then called the “Jand of spices.” The 
conqueror of Mexico, in his answer to the Emperor, 
speaks with the must glowing enthusiasm of the pro- 
bability of such a discovery, which,“ says he, 
“would render your Majesty master of so many 
kingdoms that you might consider yourself master of 
the word.” It was in the attempt to find a shorter 
route to the East Indies than that by the Cape of 
Good Hope that Magellan discovered the passage 
round Cape Horn and through the straits which bear 


*Humbold!, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne, 
tome, i. p. 242. Second edition. The first edition was 
published in 1808. 


least 10, 000 miles of distance and a proportiona 
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his name, whilst Cortez spent the remainder of his 
restless life in vain endeavors to the same end. Af- 
ter the great things he had achieved in the conquest 
of Mexico, the accidental discovery of the Gulf and 
Peninsula of California could harcly be considered as 
an adequate compensation for the toils he endured in 
these maritime expeditions. 

Since it had been completely ascertained that 
there is no natural passage by sea through the con- 
tinents to be found from the Arctic Sea to the straits of 
Magellan, various points have been indicated by 
which an artificial communication might be opened 
between the two oceans. Five of these points are 
enumerated by the illustrious Humboldt, as follows: 

1. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, between the sour- 
ces of the Rio Chimalapa, which falls into the Paci- 
fic and the Rio del Passo, which falls into the Rio 
Husacualco, which last falls into the Atlantic. 

2. The Isthmus of Nicaragua, between the Lake 
of Nicaragua, forming the source of the Rio San 
Juan which falls into the Atlantic, and the Gulf of 
Papagayo on the Pacific. 

3. The Isthmus of Panama. 

4. The Isthmus of Darien, or Capica. 

5. The Isthmus between the river Atrato, which 
fails into the Atlantic; and the Rio Chocco, which 
falls into the Pacific. (1.) 

1. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is formed, be- 
tween the 15th and 18th degrees of N. latitude, by 
the Rio Chimalapa flowing into the Gulf of Tehu- 
antepec on the one side, and the Rio del Passo, which 
afterwards becomes the Rio Huasacualco, or Goas- 
coalcas, into the Gulf of Mexico on the other. It 
has been pretended that these rivers are sometimes 
swollen by the rains so as to admit of a passage for 
Indian batteaux from sea to sea, like those tempora- 
ry communications which are sometimes formed be- 
tween the waters of the Mississippi and those of 
Lakes Erie and Michigan. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that a commercial communication has long 
been carried on through this valley across the Isth- 
mus, and especially at those periods of war, when 
the trade of Vera Cruz was interrupted by military 
and naval operations. The mouth of the Rio Hu- 
asacualco forms the best harbor known to exist at the 


port of Tehuantepec, which 1s, in fact, only an open 
roadstead, was but little frequented; Acapulco be- 
came the seat of commerce between the Spanish 
American colonies and the Philippine islands; and the 
gallcons used in this trade were built either at San 
Blas or at Manilla. The sea is found to be fast re- 
treating from the coast of Tehuantepec, the anchor- 
age becomes every year more unsafe, and the bar of 
sand at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa i is constant- 
ly augmenting. 

The first exploration of this route for a canal com- 
munication between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
South Sea, was occasioned by the accidental disco- 
very in 1771, of seme pieces of bronze cannon in 
the Castle of San Juan d’Uloa, which it was ascer- 
tained by their marks had been cast at Manilla. As 
it was nearly certain that these pieces of artillery 
could not have been transported to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico by the way of Acapulco, on ac- 
count of the difficulties of the overland communica- 
tion over the great Cordilleras of New Spain, nor by 
the way of Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, 
the trade between Vera Cruz and the Phillippine is- 
slands not being carried on by either of those routes, 
the conclusion was that they must have found their 
way hy the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This conjec- 
ture was verified by the examination of ancient re- 
cords and the tradition existing among the inhabi- 
tants of the Isthmus, that these cannon had been 
transported from the Pacific by the Rio Chimalapa 
and the Rio Huasacualco. This fact, thus ascertain- 
ed, induced the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Antonio 
Bucaneli, to give orders to two engineers, Don Anto- 
nio Cramer, and Don Miguel del Correl, to examine 
the Isthmus, with a view of ascertaining whether 
any natural communication already existed by means 
of rivers whose branches might interlock with each 
other and at the same time to determine the practi- 
cability of cutting an artificial canal between the 
Chimalapa and the Huasacualeo. Baron Humboldt 
prepared his map of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
from the report of these engineers, who found that 
there was no river which discharged its waters at the 
same time into the Atlantic and the Pacific; that the 
river Huasacualco did not take its rise, aa the Vice- 


mouth of any river on the Gulf of Mexico; it being! roy had been assured, near the city of Tehuantepec; 


well known that Pensacola is situated on a bay.— 


but that, in ascending that river above the falls, even 


This river has eighteen or twenty feet of water on | to the ancient Desembarcadero of Malpasso, the coasts 
the bar at its mouth. It is navigable foreight leagues of the Pacific were still twenty-six leagues distant. 
to the Passo de lu Fabrica, where it is joined by the | They observed that a chain of mountains of consi- 
Rio del Passo, and where the cargoes are taken out! derable height divides the waters which flow into the 


and transported in boats fifteen oo higher up to, two seas. 


the Passo de la Puerta, at which place the river 
ceases to be navigable with boats. From this place 
the goods are transported by land to the Bay of Tehu- 
antepec, on the Pacific. 


In pursuance of his ardent desire to find “the se. 
cret of a strait,” through the American continent in- 
to the Pacific ocean, Cortez demanded, in 1520, from 
Montezuma information concerning the eastern coasts 
of the empire of Anahuac. The Mexican monarch 
answered that he was not himself acquainted with 
those parts, but that he would cause a drawing to be 
made of the coast, with its bays and rivers, and 
would furnish the necessary guides to accompany the 
Spaniards who might be sent to explore the country. 
The next day the drawing was accordingly brought 
to Cortez, upon which his pilots recognised the 
mouth of a great river, which they supposed to be 
the one they had perceived on the coast, on their first 
arrival, near the mountains of Sanmyn, in the pro- 
vince of Mazamalco. Guided by these indications, 
Cortez sent, in 1520, a small detachment under the 
orders of Diego Ordaz, to reconnoitre this river, 
which proved to be the Huasacualco, or, as Cortez 
writes the Mexican word, Quacalco. The pilots found 
only two and a half fathoms of water on ve bar at 
its mouth, but on ascending the river, the degth of 
water increased to five or sx fathoms. After the 
taking of Mexico the conquest of the province of 
Tehuantepec was accomplished by Gonzalo de San- 
doval in 1521; and although it had been ascertained 
by the pilots that no strait existed from the coast of 

icaragua to the lsthmus of Tebuantepec, this Isth- 
mus still continued to be regarded as of great im- 
portance, on account of the proximity of the two 
seas, and the river Huasacualco affording the Span- 
ish ‘Conquistadores the facility of transporting from 
Vera Cruz to the coasts of the Pacific ocean the ne- 
cessary materials for ship building. The expedition 
of Hernando de Grixalva, which sailed for Califor- 
nia in 1534, was equipped at Tehuantepec, and the 
vessels in which Cortez himself sailed from Chamet- 
la in 1535 for the same destination, were also con- 
structed at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa, with 
materials brought from the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Rio Huasacualco. 

From the latter part of the sixteenth century the 


(J.) Hunboldt, voyage, &c. tum. 1x. p. 209. Essai sur 


la Nouvelle Espagne, tom. i. pp. 209, 339. 
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This small cordillera stretches from east 
to west from the Cerros de los Mixes, then inhabited 
by savages, towards the elevated plain of Portillo de 
Petapa. But the engineer, Cramer, affirms that to 
the south of the village of Santa Mareda de Chima- 
lapa the mountains form, not a continuous cordillera, 
buta group, and that there exists a transversal val- 
ley, through which a canal might be constructed, 
without locks or inclined planes, to communicate be- 
tween the two seas, at a distance of not more than 
six leagues in Jength. (2.) 

In the year 1814, the SpanishC ortes. on the motion 
of Don Lucas Alaman, afterwards Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, passed a decree for the construc 
tion of such a canal. The subsequent independence 
of the Spanish American colonies prevented any 
measures being taken in execution of this decree; but 
the government of the United States of Mexico, un- 
der the Presidency of General Guadalupe V ictoria, 
appointed a board of commissioners to ascertain the 
practicability of constructing a canal from the one 
river to the other, and of removing the obstrue- 
tions which exist to the navigation of “the two rivers 
by vessels of considerable burden. The result of 
their investigations showed that the want of a good 
harbor on the coast of the Pacific at or near the 
mouth of the Chimalapa, with the great number of 
rapids in the rivers winding through an isthmus of 
thirty-eight leagues in breadth, and the intermediate 
elevations to be surmounted, rendered impracticable 
the execution of a ship canal at this point, although 
the commerce already carried on across the isthmus 
might donbtless be greatly facilitated and extended 
by means of good roads. The Mexican Congress, 
thercfore, determined on the construction of a new 
road to connect the upper waters of the Rio Huasa- 
cualco with the lagoons to the east of Tehuantepec. 
It is more than probable that the subsequent unset- 
tled state of affairs, both internal and external, of the 
Mexican republic, has prevented any thing being 
done toward carrying this resolution into effect. 

2. The great Lake of Nicaragua communicates to 
the east with the Caribbean sea by the river San Ju- 
an del Norte. An artificial cominunication may be 
opened between the Lake and the Pacific ocean, by 
cutting a canal through the isthmus which separates 
them. 


(2.) Humboldt, Essai Politique, tome I, p. 209. Toma 
v. pp. 49, 54. f 


That distinguished Prussian geographer Berghaus, 
in a memoir published in 1838, and intended to illus- 
trate his beautiful maps of Central America, has tra- 
ced with the hand of a master the great physical fea- 
tures of this region of the globe. (3.) He refutes 
the notion constantly repeated in the geographical 
treaties and maps in ordinary use, according to which 
the whole extent of this narrowest part of the con- 
tinent is traversed by a continuous unbroken chain of 
mountains, without transversal valleys, which bars 
the passage aoross the isthmus. This mistaken opin- 
ion which had been already contested by Humboldt, 
doubtless originated from the succession of volcanic 
mountains, which rises along the flat shores of the 
Pacific, and from which it has been inferred that 
they stand, as in Chili, Bolivia and Quito, on the 
ridge of the Oordillera. In Guatemala this is not 
the case. The coast of the South Sea forms here an 
alluvial plain of various breadth, from which the vol- 
cano hills rise in insulated groups detached from the 
back ground of mountains. Such is the character of 
the volcanic hills between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific ocean. 

Instead of this imaginary continuous Cordillera, 
the mountains of Central America are divided by 
Berghaus into three distinct systems or groups. The 
first is the group of Costa Rica; the second that of 
Nicaragua and Honduras; and the third that of Gua- 
temala. 

The first of these is divided from the second by 
the great transversal valley, of which the Lake of 
Nicaragua forms the middle point, and which ex- 
tends from sea to sea. The second is divided from 
the third by the Llanura de Comayagua, another wide 
transversal valley, which traverses the continent in 
the meridian of tte Gulf of Gonchagua, in a direc- 
tion from northeast to south. This fact, which Hum- 
boldt had conjectured in 1825, was verified by Don 
Juan Galindo, ten years later. Through this plain 
flows the Rio Jagua towards the N. N. E., into the 
Caribbean Sea and the Rio Sirano, or San Miguel, 
into the Gulf of Conchagau on the Pacific. th 
these streams are navigable by batteaux. 


On the Isthmus of Panama, between the river, Cha- 
sand the coast of the Pacific, and westwardly 
rom the mouth of the Chagres along the shores of 
the Atlantic, nothing is to be seen rising above the 
plain but hills of inoderate elevation. But when the 
traveller reaches the meridian of the Rio Coclet, 
about seven leagues from the coast of the Caribbean 
sea, he encounters the lofty mountains known to the 
mariner by the naine of the Cordillera de Veragua. 
This group may be descried in clear weather at the 
distance of thirty-six leagues at sea. Humboldt con- 
jectures its highest point of elevation to be about one 
thousand four hundred toises. Among these moun- 
tains takes ils rise the Rio Belem, at the mouth o 
which Columbus established, in 1502, the first Euro- 
an colony ever planted on the American continent. 
pon the parallel of 8 deg. 25 min. N. latitude begin 
the secondary highlands of Costa Rica, which form 
an elevation of about eight hundred toises, and gra- 
dually decline in successive terraces, girt with volca- 
noes, until they sink down to the level of the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 

The third group of mountains described by Berg. 
haus is that of Guatemala, which fills the whole wes- 
tern part of Central America and the eastern states 
of Mexico to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, before 
noticed. The whole coast of the Bay of Honduras, 
froin the meridian of the Island of Utila to the pa- 
rallel of the Balize, is girt with lofty mountains.— 
Captain Owen determined the hight of the Congrehoy 
peak to be one thousand one hundred and seventy 
toises, and that of Omoa one thousand and ninety- 
five toises above the level of the sca. The Balize 
river bursts forth from these mountains in foaming 
cataracts. In one place the stream is arched over 
by a natural bridge, through which it rushes over a 
waterfall of from forty to fifty feet high. Many 
other rivers along the coast are adorned with similar 
natural grottes, through which they pass on their 
way tothe sea. Along the coast ruy two ridges, one 
of which is called the Pine Ridge, and the other the 
Cahoun Ridge. The first forms a vast, boundless, na- 
tural park of pines, shooting from the soft verdant 
turf. The second is crowned with a wood of gigan- 
tic forest trees of various descriptions, besides the 
mahogany, (swietenia mahogani,) which form the 
principal wealth of this region. Through this wil- 
derness a single path leads up a narrow valley to the 
Lake of Peten, on the northern prolongation of the 
table-land of Guatemala. The Rio Montagna forms 
another deep sunken valley, which conducts first to 
the old and then tọ the new city of Guatemala, 
which last, According to Thompson stands only 1,800. 
feet above the level of the sea. But the cities of 
Guatemala do not stand on the highest point of land. 


_ «3 Bergnaus, Annalen der Erd Nelke bnd Staat 
fen Rote. fd Vs 23 


Still more lofty are the mountains of Chemalte- 
manfio with their magnificent scenery; and higher 
still the mountain plains of Sosolo, Quesaltenango, 
and Totonicapau. On these plains wheat and bread 
stufls are cultivated in perfection. Here is the high- 
est point of elevation, called by the natives them- 
selves “the highlands.” Here, too, is the central re- 
gion of volcanic fires. The two ranges of these vol- 
canic mountains called the volcanos de los Amilpas, 
run along the very edge of the table land. According 
to Captain Basil Hall’s observations these mountains 
rise about 2,000 toises above the level of the sea. As 
in the east towards Honduras, so in the west towards 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec, the plain is girt with a 
chain of mountains, from which the Rio Umusiata 
bursts forth, and running north, after passing a single 
cataract, becomes navigable quite into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Toreturn to the Lake of Nicaragua. The Isthmus 
which divides that lake from the port of San Juan del 
Sud, on the Pacific ocean, is satd to be about 17 Eng- 
lish miles in breadth. According to the observations 
made by the Spanish engineer Galisteo, in 1781, the 
level of the Nicaragua lake is 134 feet above the Pa- 
cific ocean. (1) The clevation of this basin above 
the neighboring seas 1s a fact so well known that it 
has been consMecred by some as an invincible obstacle 
to the execution of a ship canal at this place. It has 
been apprehended that it might occasion a sudden 
rushing of the waters to the westward, or a diminu- 
tion of the waters in the Rio San Juan, the naviga- 
tion of which is impeded by several rapids. Even 
supposing a considerable permanent difference be- 
tween the two seus, which as it will be hereafter 
shown does not exist, the art of the engineer would easi- 
ly apply a remedy for the apprehended danger of inun- 
dation, by means of locks, whilst the lake would serve 
as a reservoir to supply both the cane! and the river. 

A series of tables is given in Thompson’s Travels 
in Guatamela, of levels, repeated at intervals not ex- 
ceeding one hundred yards apart, between the sou- 
thern shore of luke Nicaragua and the Gulf of Pa- 
pagayo, from which the author infers the elevation 
of the surface of the lake above the Pacific ocean to 
be 133 feet 11} inches; and the greatest height of 
any part of the intervening land to be only nineteen 
feet one inch above the lake. But Mr. Mercer has 
shown, in his report made to the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1839, that Thompson mistakes the true im- 
port of the tables in substituting the comparative 
elevation of two contiguous stations on the long series 
of levels for the highest above the Jake. ‘The diffi- 
culties attending the construction of a continuous 
canal on this route are confined to the lake; for about 
six miles of which the ground rises to an elevation 
exceeding 60 feet, for two miles of the six it averages 
135 feet, and for one third of a mile 150 feet. If the 
level of the Jake be assumed for the summit of a ca- 
nal, there must be added to the elevation above men- 
tioned an excavation of the depth of the channel for 
navigation. 

Besides this communication from Lake Nicaragua 
to the Gulf of Papagayo, there is a possibe choice of 
two others:—Ist By the adjoining laze Leon or Mon- 
tagua, by the Rio de Tosta which flows from the vol- 
canic mountain of ‘Telica. (2.) 2d. From Lake Nica- 
ragua to the Gulf of Nico) a or Nicoya or Caldera, 

3. 
Theke seems to be no doubt of Lake Nicaragua 
being sufficiently deep for ship navigation. The river 
San Juan, which has its source in the lake, runs 
southeastly and discharges itself into the Caribbean 
sea in the latitude of 10 degrees, 45 min. north and 
86 degrees west longitude from Paris. The bar at 
the mouth of the river has not more than twelve {cet 
of water, on it, and it is stated by Mr. Robinson that 
one of the passages would admit a vessel drawing 
twenty-five feet. After the bar is passed, there is 
excellent and safe anchorage in four and six fathoms. 
The accounts as to the dithculties attending the na- 


vigation of the Rio San Juan, from rapids and sand 


bars, are somewhat contradictory; but it seems pro- 
bable that these abstacles might be overcome by ar- 
tificial works, so as to render that river navigable for 
large vessels in its whole course. 


Soon after the Independence of Central America 
was declared in 1824, negotiations were entered into 
between the Republic and several associations in the 
United States and England for the construction of a 
canal from Lake Nicaragua to the South Sea and 
for improving the navigation of the Rio San Juan. 
These negotiations finally terminated in a charter 
granted in 1826, for this purpose by the Federal 
Congress of the Republic to Mr. Palmer of New 


(D Humboldt, voyage, &c. tom. xi., p. 120. Note. 

(2) See some observations on this route by Chevalier 
Frierichsthal in the journal of the Geographical! society of 
London, vol. 1x, parti, p. 79. 

(3) A .d not from the Lake of ean to the Gulf of Ni- 
Coye os Robinson erroneously asserts. 
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Vork, and his associates. This contract not having 
been carried into effect, another grant was made 
for the same purpose inf1830 toa Dutch company, un- 
der the patronage of the King of Holland. The events 
consequent upon the Belgic revolution, which occur- 
red in the same year, also prevented any measures be- 
ing taken to carry intoexecution this arrangement. 

3. The possibility of opening a canal communica- 
tion between the two oceans across the Isthmus 
of Panama has occupied the minds of men almost 
ever since it was traversed for the first time, and the 
Pacific Ocean was discovered by the intrepid and 
adventurous Vasco Nunez de Balboa. During the 
three centuries which have elapsed since this memo- 
rable epoch, neither the relative height of the two 
oceans, nor the elevation of the highlands between 
them, sor the geographical points of the Isthmus 
had been, until very recently, determined with any 
approach to mathematical accuracy. From very 
ancient times, the prevailing opinion of mankind 
had assumed the hypothesis that of two adjacent 
seas, separated by a narrow Isthmus, the level of 
one must necessarily be higher than that of the 
other. This supposition of the ancient geogra- 
phers has been found correct as to the elevation 
of the Red Sea above that of the Mediterranean.— 
The Pacific Ocean at the Isthmus of Panama was 
also formerly supposed to be considerably higher 
than the Atlantic. This opinion was long since con- 
tested by Baron von Ilumboldt, and bis conclusions 
have been recently confirmed by the actual observa- 
tions of Mr. Lloyd, made with the greatest accuracy 
and care in the years 1823 and 1829 by order of Gen. 
Bolivar. 

As before noticed, it has been hitherto generally 
supposed that the mountains which traverse the Isth- 
mus of Panama forma continuation of the Cordillera 
of the Andes, or a connecting link between that and 
the great chain of the Mexican and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Lloyd has also confirmed the ancient 
theory of Humboldt in this respect, and shown that 
the continuity of the chain is twice broken in its 
passage throughout the Isthmus connecting the two 
continents. Jt ceases in Nicaragua, bnt again rears 
its lofty summits in the province of Veragua (as we 
have seen from Berghaus) where it is crowned with 
an extensive plan called La Mesa. In the eastern 
part of this province it breaks into detached moun- 
tains of considerable height, and of the most abrupt 
and rugged formation. ‘Thence proceeding still to the 
eastward, innumerable conical hills lift their heads 
three or four hundred feet high, with their bases sur- 
rounded by level plains, and Savannahs. Finally, 
about Chagres, on the Atlantic side, and the Bay of 
Chorrera on the Pacific, these hills also disappear, 
and the country for a few miles in extent sinks into 
low and level plains. Again these conical hills rise, 
and, hecoming collected, form a small Cordillera, 
running from about Porto Bello to the Bay of Mandin- 
go, where occurs the seccnd break in the continuity 
of the mountain chain. i 


Tne Rio Chagres, which falls into the Caribbear 
Sea to the west of Porto Bello, and at the mouth of 
which lies the town of Chagres, though obstructed u 
its ascent by sand banks and rapids, is navigable fo 
vessels drawing from five to six feet of water, t 
Cruces, about sixteen English miles in a direct lin 
from Panama. From the mouth of the river to it 
junction with the Rio Trinidad, a distance of twenty 
four miles, the Chagres has a depth of twenty-tw 
to thirty feet, unless on some few spots where onl 
sixteen are found, which, however, have deep wate 
close to them. I'his depth, too is not a channel, br 
extends to the whole width of the river, which 
from two hundred to two hundred and eighty fer 
wide. But this river is subject to the great inca 
venience that vessels drawing more than twelve fe 
of water cannot enter the mouth of the river at tl 

ort of Chagres, on account of a stratum of sla 
imestone, which runs at high water at a depth of fi 
teen feet from a point on thy main land, near the ca 
tle of San Lorenzo, to sowe rocks in the middle. 
the entrance of the harbor; and, which together wi 
a lee current setting on the southern shore, particuls 
ly in the rainy season, renders the entrance extrem 
iy dificult and dangerous. This difficulty may 
obviated by substituting for the harbor of Chagr 
the Bay of Lemon, or Navy Bay, which lies tot 
eastward of the town, and the coves of which affe 
excellent and secure anchorage in ils present sta 
aud the entire bay is capable of being rendered ¢ 
of the most safe and commodious harbors in the wog 
This bay is approached so near by the river Chag 
that it may easily be united with it by a canal sug 
thing less than three English miles in length ove 
flat country, (5.) 


* 
(4) Journal of the Royal Geographica! Society ot 
don, 1830.31, vol. i, p. 70 N J 4 


a” Lloyd, Philosophical Transactions, 1830, pt. 
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The Spanish engineers who had proposed to the 
Court of Madrid, as early as 1528, the establishment 
of a water communication across the Isthmus by the 
river Chagres, intended to commence the artificial 
canal at Cruces, and conduct it from thence to Pana- 
ma, over a country with the difficulties of which they 
do not appear to have made themselves sufficiently 
acquainted. The Rio Chagres s oiner considerably 
below Cruces by another river called the Trinidad, 
coming from the south, which some consider as the 
main stream, and whose head waters approached very 
near tothe Bay of Chorrera, lying to the west of 
Panama on the Pacific. The eastern part of the Isth- 
mus, on the line from Panama to the mouth of the 
Chagres, is narrower, but the country is much more 
broken and elevated in that direction. Mr. Lloyd 
therefore concludes that the valley of the Rio Trini- 
dad affords the most favorable route for a canal, 
which would unite the Lower Chagres with the wa- 
ters which fall into the bay of Chorrera. But his 
observations were principally directed to the object 
of opening a communication aeross the Isthmus by 
means of rail roads, and incidentally to determine 
the difference of Jevels between the two Oceans.— 
For this purpose he began his operations by taking a 
series of levellings between the Panama and the 
Upper Chagres, on the old road to Porto Bello. At 
the point where the road crosses the river, twenty- 
two and three quarter miles distant fram.Panama, he 
found the elevation to be 169.84 100 feet above the 
level of high water mark in the Pacific, the greatest 
intermediate height passed over being 633.32 100 
feet. He then descended the river to Cruces, and 
found in his route a total fall in the river of 114.60 
100 feet, being only 37,96 100 feet above the Pacific. 
From this place the river gradually descends to the 
level of the Atlantic. 


The results of the observations made by Mr. Lloyd 
show, first, that the mean height of the Pacific at the 
port of Panama is 3 52 100 feet higher than that of 
the Atlantic at the mouth of the river Chagres. Se- 
condly, at high water, the time of which is nearly 
the same on bath sides of the isthmus, the Pacific is 
raised at mean tides 10,31-100 foot, and the Atlantic 
58 hundredths of a foot above their respective mean 
levels. The Pacific is therefore the highest at these 
periods. Thirdly, at low water mark, both seas are 
the same quantities below their respective levels. 
Therefore at such times the Pacific is lower than the 
Atlantic. 


In every twelve hours, therefore, and commencing 
with hich tides, the level of the Pacific is several feet 
higher than that of the Atlantic; it becomes then of 
the same height, and at low tide is several feet lower; 
again, as the tide rises, the two seas are of one height, 
and finally at high tide the Pacific is again the same 
number of feet above the Atlantic as at first. (1). 


A separate plan of the river Chagres, from its 
mouth to the point where it was intersected by the 
Jevellings, was communicated by Mr. Lloyd to the 
Royal Society of London; but this plan has not been 
published, and the plan of the river contained in the 
general map of the Isthmus does not give the sound- 
ings. The two Jines for rail roads explored by that 
engineer, extending from the junction of the Trini- 
dad with the Chagres, the one to Panama, and the 
other (much shorter) to the Bay of Chorrera, are 
marked on the published map; but the series of le- 
vellings in this direction is not given. The country 
intersected by these lines is interspersed with savan- 
nahs, and presents along the banks of the Trinidad a 
wide vale of flat and swampy land, with occasional 
detached conical hills and small streams, most of 
which fall into the Chagres. The number of these 
streams to be crossed, which are swollen in the 
rainy season, would present a serious impediment 
to the construction of a permanent rail road, but 
would in the same degree favor that of a canal in this 
direction. 


The government of the United States, under its 
different administrations since the independence of 
Spanish America, has never ceased to take a deep 
interest in the question of a canal communication be- 
tween the two Oceans. In the letter of instructions 
given in 1826 by Mr. Clay, then Seeretary of State, 
tò our plenipotentiaries appointed to attend the con- 
gress of Fanama, reference is had to a correspondence 
on this subject between him and the minister of Cen- 
tral America, and it was stated that if the work should 
ever be executed so as to admit of the passage of sea 
vessels, the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively 
appropriated to any one nation, but should be extend- 
ed to all parts of the globe, upon the payment of a 
just compensation or reasonable tolls. Our ministers 
were consequently directed to state to the ministers 
of the other American Powers, that the government 
of the United States took a lively interest in the ac- 
complishment of the work, and would attentively 
examine any proposals that might be made, or plans 
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that might be suggested for its joint exechtion, with | 
an earnest desire to reconcile the interests and views 
of all the American nations. 


In 1835. a resolution passed the senate, by which 
the president of the United States was requested to 
consider the expediency of opening negotiations with 
the governments of other nations, and particularly 
with the governments of Central America and New 
Granada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, 
by treaty stipulations with them, such individuals 
or companies as might undertake to open a commu- 
nication hetween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by the construction of a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus which connects North and South America; and 
of securing forever, by such stipulations, the free 
and equal right of navigating such canal to all na- 
tions, on the payment of such reasonable tolls as 
might be established to compensate the capitalists 
who might engage in such undertaking and complete 
the work. 


Under this resolution President Jackson, immedi- 
ately appointed Col. Charles Biddle as an agent to 
make the necessary preliminary observations and in- 
quiries, both to the Isthmus of Nicaragua and that of 
Panama, with reference to the opening a communi- 
cation either by canals or rail roads. This agent visit- 
ed the latter only, and decided, on wHat appear to be 
very insufficient grounds, in favor of a railroad, as be- 
ing preferable to a canal, as the means of accomplish- 
ing the desired purpose. 


In the meantime the Congress of New Granada 
granted to an adventurer named Baron Thierry the 
privilege of opening a ship canal to unite the waters 
of the Chagres with those of the Rio Grande, which 
falls into the bay of Panama, by means of the small 
river Obispo, a branch of the Chagres. No measures 
were subsequently taken to execute this 
appears to have become obsolete. 


In this state of things the subject was again taken 
up, in 1839, in the House of Representatives of the 

nited States, on the memorial of the merchants of 
New York and Philadelphia, on which a very elabo- 
rate report was made by Mr. Mercer from the com- 
mittee on roads and canals, accompanied with docu- 
ments and maps illustrative of this important subject. 
The report concluded with proposing a resolution, 
that the president “should be requested o consider 
the expediency of opening or continuing negotiations 
with the governments of other nations, and particular- 
ly with those the territorial jurisdiction of which com- 
prehends the Isthmus of Panama, and to which the 
United States have accredited ministers or agents, 
fo: the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of 
ettecting a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by the construction of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus; and of securing forever, by suita- 
ble treaty stipulations, the free and equal right of na- 
vigating such canal toall nations.” 
was agreed to by the house. 

l 


Jam not informed what measures were taken by 
our government under this resolution, but it appears 
that the government of New Granada had already 
made, in the year 1838. a grant to a French house of 
trade, under the firm of Salomon, Taile & Co. of the 
privilege of constructing either macadamized roads, 
or rail roads, or canals across the Isthmus. It is also 
stated that the house in question has already con- 
structed a road from the Bay of Chorrera to the junc- 
tion of the Rio Trinidad with the Rio Chagres; has 
formed an association with another house in England; 
and has ascertained by actual levellings the practica- 
bility of constructing a ship canal, to connect the 
Rio Chagres with the Rio Grande, by a newly disco- 
vered route, on which the summit level does not ex- 
ceed forty feet. This canal, it is said will require 
no locks, but will form by an open cut an artificial 
strait from sea to sea of sufficient dimensions to ad- 
mit the largest vessels. I confess myself at a loss to 
reconcile this statement, so far as respects the alleg- 
ed results of the surveys made by the engineers em- 
ployed by this associution, Baron Von Humboldt’s 
letter to Mr. Salomon, dated August 1, 1842, an ex- 
tract from which was read in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by Mr. Guizot, on the 10th of June of the pre- 
sent year. In his letter Baron Von Humboidt refers 
to the advice he had formerly given to the British 
embassy at Paris, to cause a competent engineer to 
be sent from Jamaica to explore the Isthmus, with 
a view to ascertain the practicability of the new route 
in question, and expresses his regret that nothing had 
been done in consequence of this advice: “I am sor- 
ry to learn,” says he, ‘that you are no farther ad- 
vanced in your interesting undertaking than you 
were when I had the pleasure to see you in my last 
visit to Paris. Five and twenty years have now 
elapsed since the project of a communication be- 
tween the two oceans, either by the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, the lake of Nicaragua, or the Isthmus of Cupica 
has been proposed and discussed topographically; but 


This resolution 
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nothing towards realizing this project has vet even 
been commenced. [should have thought that the 
English embassy might have found the means of in- 
spiring confidence, by promising to send a man of 
science (an engineer) in order to study the valley 
which separates the two seas, and along which the 
canal might be cut to the western part of the port of 
Chagres. Be persuaded that those persons who make 
use of the authority of my name to support the idea 
that the two seas are not on a level, only do so in or- 
der to excuse themselves from engaging in the under- 
taking.” 

M. Guizot also refers in his specch to a communi- 
cation made by our countryman. Mr. Warden. on this 
subject, to the Academy of Sciences on the 26th 
December, 1842, which, however, must relate to 
some other project than that of the French and Eng- 
lish association, as Mr. W. speaks of a ship canal to 
unite the small rivers which fall into the Bay of 
Chorrera with the Atlantic by some route which is 
not explained, but which would require the use of 
locks. Mr. Guizot draws no other conclusion from 
these different statements than the very reasonable 
one as to the possibility, and even probability, of the 
projecte Emp canalatthe Isthmusof Panama being 
realized; from which he very justly infers the most im- 
portant consequences as inevitably to result in respect 
to the commercial relations between Europe and Asia. 
At the same time the French minister cautiously 


j abstains from expressing an opinion as to the manner 


of proceeding in order to accomplish a design so im- 
portant to the French, English, and Dutch insular 
possessions in the Pacific Ocean. He only admon- 
ishes the Chamber of the necessity that France should 
not remain an indifferent spectator, at a moment when 
Great Britain had already taken a position in the 
Central America upon all the points where the pas- 


grant, which! sage might be cut; in the Gulf of Honduras, on the 


Mosquito shore, and more recently at the Isle of 
Moatan. Not that she sought to appropriate solely 
to herself the undertaking, but in order to be the first 
to profit by it, and to derive from it the greatest pos- 
sible advantages. This admonition applies with equal 
force to the United States, who have still greater in- 
terests at stake in the question than France, and in- 
deed than any other nation. The fair conclusion 
seems to be, that it can only be satisfactorily settled 
by the cordial co-operation of the three great mari- 
time powers. 

In order fully to understand the description of the 
last two possible communications between the two 
oceans enumerated by Humboldt, it is necessary to 
state that the great Cordillera of the Andes, as it ap- 
proaches the isthmus which unites the two Ameri- 
can continents, divides itself, under the second degree 
of north latitude, at the knot of mountains which 
contains the sources of the Rio Magdalena, into three 
separate mountain chains. The first of these stretches 
to the northeast between the Lake of Maracaibo and 
the city of Valencia, and unites with the Cordillera 
running along the coast of Venezucla. The second, 
or middle chain, (that of Panama. Guanacas, and 
Quindia,) divides the valley of the Rio Cauca froin 
that of the Magdalena, extends itself in a northern 
direction, and fastenes itself in the province of An- 
tioquia on to the most western chain of New Grana- 
da, which gradually sinks down and disappears be- 
tween the left bank of the Rio Atrato and the coast 
of the Pacific. lu this ridge is included the highest 
peak of the Andes north of the cquator—that of 
Tolima, which 1s 17,200 feet above the level of the 
sea. The third, or western chain, is that of Choco, 
on the west side of the Rio Cauca, which approach- 
es so near to the second as to leave only a narrow 
rocky bed for the escape of this river to the sea.— 
From its declivilies flow the Rio Atrato (also called 
the Rio Grande del Darien, Rio Dabeiba, and Rio 
del Choco) northward into the Gulf of Darien, and 
the Rio Noanama (commonly called the San Juan) 
south in the Pacific ocean. As the mountains ap- 
proach the Isthmus of Darien, they gradually sink 
down towards the coast of the Pacific into a Jevel 
plain. The mountains of the Isthmus of Panama 
may, by their direction and geographical position, 
be considered as a continuation of the mountains of 
Antioquia and Choco; but there is hardly a single 
ridge or elevation to be found in the plain to the west 
of the lower Atrato. (2) 

4. The fourth possible communication, then, is by 
the Isthmus of Darien. To the southeast of Pana- 
ma, following the coast of the Pacitic ocean, lie the 
bay and port of Cupica. Atthe time when Hum- 
boldt wrote, the geographical position of Cupica was 
very uncertain; but Berghaus has since shown, by the 
analysis of various astronomical observations, that it 
lies in seven degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, 
and eighty degrees six minutes and three se- 


(I.) Philosophical Transactiong, 1830, Part I, pp. 62 
(2.) Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. i, pp. 233, 234. 
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conds west longitude from Paris. (2.) From Cupica 
the traveller passes over a flat country (terreno ente- 
ramenie plano) very proper for the excavation of ca- 
nal, which, at the distance of five or six leagues, 
would unite with the river Naipi or Naipepi, which 
Joins, near the village of Zittara, the great river 
Atrato, which flows into the Gulf of Damen. The 
navigation of the Naipi is impeded by cataracts and 
rapids, which, according to Captain Cochrane, would 


chain of the Andes is here entirely broken off, and 
sinks into hills, and then into a Jevel plain between 
the bay of Cupica and the mouth of the Atrato. But 
it would require a much more accurate knowledge 
of the country than we are at present possess to de- 
termine the practicability of constructing a ship ca- 
nal in this direction. 

5. The fifth and last of these communications 
which might possibly be effected is that which would 
pass through the transversal valley formed by the 
two rivers Atrato and San Juan. I am wrong insaying 
possibly, since acummunication by water between the 
two oceans already exists in this direction. In the 
year 1788 the curate of the village of Novida caus- 
ed to be dug, by the labor of the Indians his parish- 
ioners, the little canal of Raspadura, in the ravine of 
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a still greater degree. This revolution in the com- 
merce with Asia and the Pacific ocean, if it were to 
happen, would aggrandize the country of which we 
have been treating (California) in an extraordinary 
manner; and however distant this era may be, it is 
not to be supposed that, in the present state of the 
world, when such rapid progress is makıng in cvery 
thing that is useful, this gigantic improvement will 
be indefinitely delayed:] and particularly when it 


parison to the end proposed.” (2) 

Without pretending to enter into the various tech- 
nical questions which belongs to the subject, it may 
be affirmed that experience has already demonstrat- 
ed, in several instances, the practicability of con- 
structing a ship canal such as would be sufficient to 
accomplish the junction of the two oceans either at 
the Isthmus of Nicaragua or that of Panama. 

1. The first example of the kind which may be 
noticed is that of the Caledonian canal, in the north 
of Scotland. This canal stretches across the island 
from northeast to southwest, from a point near In- 
verness, on the Murray frith, to another near Fort 
William, on the western coast, opposite to the Isle of 
Mull. It was constructed by excavations of 21; 
miles in extent, and a lockage of 190 feet, connect- 


that name, which is often filled by the natural inun- ing a succession of fresh water lakes, the beds and 
dation of the neighboring waters. This canal con- outlets of which were deepened to correspond with 
ducts into the small river Quibdo, which, after being: the intervening canals. The total length of the ca- 
joined by several other streams, forms the Atrato, nal, including the lakes, is 583 miles. It is 20 feet 


require a lateral canal to avoid them. (3.) The great would appear that the means are but trifling in com- 
| 
| 


Noanama or San Juan empties into the Pacific ocean. The locks are 20 feet deep, 172 long, and 40 broad. 
The two seas are thus already joined together by a Frigates of thirty-two guns, and merchant ships of 
combined natural and artificial communication be-' one thousand tons pass through it. The canal was 
tween two points distant from each other about so- | constructed at the expense of government, and cost 
venty-five French leagues. This canal, in its present | £986,924 sterling. Baron Von Humboldt has noticed 
state, is only navigable for small boats, but might! the striking analogy which exists between the local- 
doubticss be enlarged in a country where there is! ities of this stupendous work and those of tie Isth- 
such an abundant supply of water from the constant mus of Nicaragua. The breadth of the Isthmus is 
rains which prevail throughout the year.(1) We about the same with that traversed by the Caledonian 
have no accurate account of the elevations from ac- canal. The position of the Lake of Nicaragua, and 
tual observations, but the position of the canal in! the natural outlet of this lake into the Caribbean sea, 
the heart of the country, its great distance from the presents several traits of resemblance with the gorge 
coast, and the frequent rapids and cataracts to be of the Scottish highlands where the river Ness forms 
encountered in passing the long distance from one a natural communication between the mountain 


ocean to another, seems to constitute insurmounta- 
ble obstacles to the opening a passage in this quar- ' 
ter for vessels of large burthen. 


The result to be deduced from the above geograph - 
ical inquiry seems therefore to leave no other choice ` 
than that between the Isthmus of Nicaragua and the 
Isthmus of Panama as the medium of canal commu- 
nication belween the two oceans. 

The reason of preferring a ship cana] to one Which 
would require a transhipment of the cargoes of the, 
vessels navizating each ocean, or to a railroad, which | 
would require the goods to be landed and stored in 
order to their transportation across the Isthmus, can- | 
not be better stated than in the following words ofa | 
recent English traveller: Another consideration, in 
my opinion, is also indispensable to the success and 
utility of this undertaking, viz: that the canal should | 
be made of a capacity sufficient to admit merchant | 
vessels to pass through without discharging their car- | 
goes. To make a canal fur boats, or on any other 
scale than to permit vessels to pass on to the ulterior į 
destination of the goods, would beentirely nugatory; 


the expense and delay of transporting the cargoes by 


lochs and the frith of Murray. At Nicaragua, as in 
the highlands of Scotland, there is only a single isth- 
mus of earth to be cut through; for if the Rio San 
Juan is from thirty to forty feet deep, as is stated, it 
will only be necessary to canalize it partly by em- 

nkments or lateral cuts. (3) 

2. Bat the most stupendous work of this kind in 
Europe, and perhaps in the world, is the ship canal 
from Amsterdam in Holland to Niewdiep, near the 
Helder, which I have had an opportunity of exam- 
ining. This canal was constructed by the Qutch go- 
vernment to avoid the inconveniences attending the 
ordinary navigation from the port of Amsterdam to 
the Germanocean by the Zuyder Zee, which abounds 
in sand-banks and shallows. The length of the canal 
is 50; miles; the breadth at the surface of the water 
is 124; fect; the breadth at the bottom 36 feet; and 
the depth 20 feet J inches. Like the Dutch canals 
generally, its level is that of the highest tides, and it 
receives its supply of waler from the sea. Of course, 
the only locks it requires are two tide locks at the 
two ends; but there are besides twosluices with flood 
gates in the intermediate space. The locks and slui- 


which fails into the Gulf of Darien, whilst the Rio | deep, 50 feet wide at the bottom, and 122 at the top. 


boats in such a country as that through which the ces are double; that is there are two in the breadth 


canal passes, would be very great, and the loss by 
periodical rains, robbery by an ill-regulated popula- 


of the canal. There is a broad towing path on each 
side, and the canal is wide enough to admit of one 


tion, and a thousand causes, would counterbalance | frigate passing another. The whole work costtwelve 
all other advantages; but the principal difficulty and millions of guilders, being something more than the 
expense would be to procure vessels in the Pacific to expense of the Caledonian canal, which it far ex- 


prosecute the remaining partof the voyage. On this, ceeds in the volume of water it contains. 


ocean, at present, the freights paid for vessels are 
most exorbitant; and, from the nature of the coasts 
in the neighborhood of the canal, which are all un- 
healthy and unfit for the creation or maintenance of 
a marine, no improvoment of consequence is to be 
expected. Jt would result in the case supposed of a 
mere boat canal, that after a cargo had been forward- 
ed to the eastern entrance of the canal and transmit- 
ted to the Pacific by boats, the time that might elapse 


before a vessel could be procured to proceed with 


this cargo to China or other destination, would be 


more, and the expense greater, than if the original 


vessel had proceeded directly round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Ithas been lately much recommended 
to make a railroad from Porto Bello to Panama, or 
somewhere in that vicinity; but the foregoing objec- 
tions apply with as much force to this project as toa 
canal for boats, and I should consider such an under- 
taking utterly useless in a commercial point of view. 
lf, on the contrary, the canal was made capable of 
admitting vessels to pass through with their cargoes, 
the delay would be very small and the expense tri- 
fling. Asia would be thereby brought by one-half 


. meager to Europe, and the passage to all the west 


zé Amavire and tha Pacific islands shortened in 


But ıt 
should be added that, on account of the evenness of 
the ground it passes through, the difficulties encdun- 
tered by the engincer were trifling in comparison with 
those which have been overcome in the highlands of 
| Scotland. 

These great hydraulic works show what may be 
accomplished by the power of man directed by scien- 
tific skill in overcoming the obstacles interposed by 
Nature to such artificial communications. Here. is 
the true ‘‘secret of a strait,” which Columbus, 
Charles V., and Cortez vainly sought to discover. 

Jam, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
HENRY HEATON. 
To F. Mankoe, Jr. Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary of the National Instilute. 

P. S. Since the above was written, I have received 
a letter from my friend, who states that the commu- 
nication made by bim to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris refers to the route said to have been explor- 
ed by the association directed by M. Salomon, so 


(1) Annalen, 3te Reipe, 6 B'd. s. 501. 

(2) Cochrane’s. Travels in Columbia, vol. II. 448. 
(3) Hurnbuldt, Essai Politique, tome i. p. 235, 

(4) Forbes’ History of Calitornia, p. 318. 

(5) Humboldt, Yoyage, &c., tome iz. p. 362. 
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that I am more at a loss to reconcile the contradic 
tory statement respecting the results of the surveys 
in this direction and the nature of the works it is in- 
tended to construct. 


»; — 
COTTON TRADE. 


For the tables which are subjoined, of the annual 
transactions in this important staple, we are indebted 
to the New York Commercial List. In order to ex- 
hibit as far as is in our power a comprehensive view 
of the trade, we subjoin some additional statistics and 
speculative articles, which will be of use in enabling 
our readers to make up their own judgment as to the 
prospects before us: 

Brazitian Cotton. The quantity of cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain from Brazil appears to be 
decreasing annually. An English paper copies the 
following amounts of the quantities tmported and en- 


tered for home consumption in each of the last ten 
years, from a recent parliamentary return: 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Imported Home consumption. 
1833 28,463,821 27.253.980 
1834 19,291,396 20,028,836 
1835 24,986,409 24,757,678 
1836 27,501,272 26,905,704 
1837 20,940,145 20.822.509 
1838 24,464,505 24.727.312 
1839 16.971.979 17,089.859 
1840 14,779,171 13,952,644 
1841 16,671,348 14,095,988 
1842 15,222,328 13,554,546 


ComranAHvRE view of import and outgoings of Ame- 
rican cotton at Liverpool in 9 weeks ending 20th 
October, and stock there on the 18th August, and 
20th October, (in thousands and tenths of bules: ) 

1843. 1842. 1841. 1840. 1839 1838, 

Si'k of Am. Aug. 18—715,4 429,8 485.6 442,3 486 418,8 

9 weeks’ Imp. 21 28 47,4 90,4 55 82 
739,4 457,8 533 332,7 541 5008 
9 do. Outgo. 197 135,8 175 1365202 1463 
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Svk of Am. Oct. 20—54 1,4 319 358 396,2 339 354,5 
Decre in 9 weeks—173 110,8 127,6 46,1147 64,3 

Subsequent import and outgoings in 10 weeks end- 
ing 3Ist December: 


10 wks’ Iinp. Dec. 31, 50 138,6 53.3 54.5 30.7 28 
10 do. Out. do. 200 187.5 157.9 179,5 211,3 191,4 


Decr’e in 10 weeks 150 59.9 104,6 125 180.6 165.4 
Stock, Dec. 31, being 391,4 260,1 253,6 271,2 155,4 189,1 
A NEW YORK VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


Assuming the foregoing estimates, the correspon- 
dent of the New York American thus argues: 

„With nearly 700,000 bales increase of crop, the 
increase of foreign export has been but 545,000, and 
of this increase all but 11,000 bales have gone to 
Great Britain. Yet if we look at Liverpool, which 
is the only point at which any materia] accumulation 
of stock can occur, we find that the increase of stock 
there, compared with last year, will, on the 20th Oce 
tober, be but 220,000; and owing to the latencss of 
the new crop and a variety of other circumstances, 
all tending to retard the export to Liverpool for two 
or three months to come, it seems reasonable to sup- 

se that the stock of American there on the 31st of 
Deccuber next, will not exceed that at the close of 
last year to a greater extent than 130,000 bales. In 
this event, the collective stocks of all descriptions of 
cotton in all the ports of Great Britain would probas 
bly amount to 700, 000 bales on 31st of December, 
against 565,000 at the close of last year. This would, 
indeed, be a larger stock, in absolute amount. than 
has ever been presented at the close of any former 
year; but if measured by the outgoings of the pre- 
ceeding 12 months, it would be decidedly less, in 
amount of weekly supply, than the supply so measure 
ed at the close of former years, when the price was 
very considerably higher. Applying this test to the 
stock of 391,400 American now predicted to remaig 
in Liverpool on 31st December next, it would be 
equal to 18 weeks supply, against 13 weeks as the 
average supply at the close of the last 5 years, when 
the average price of middling Uplands, as quoted on 
31st December, was 63d. per Ib., versus 4id. on the 
18th August last. Cœteris paribus, therefore, middling 
Uplands ought to be worth 43d. per Ib. on 31st De 
cember next, being an advance of 1d. per Ib. upon 
our last quotations from Liverpool. But during the 
last five years England has been visited with ſoul 
bad harvests, and has undergone a degree of moneta 
ry and commercia} embarrassments wholly beyon 
example in time of peace; and owing in part to thes¢ 
circumstances, and on the other hand to an unexam- 
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pled increase in the amount of machinery called into 


Thus, then, has the immense crop of 1842, reach- 


play, chiefiy in 1838, she has, since 1836, never had, ing in gross receipts at this port to 1,065,000 bales, 


a demand for her cotton manufactures co-extensive 
with the capacity of her machinery, until the pre- 
sent year. At the close of last year, the stock of 
goods and yarns in Manchester, was understood to 
be as small, in proportion to the annual vent thereof, 
as was ever known; and at the close of the present 
year, judging from the experience of the first six 
months (as exhibited in 20 per cent. increase of ex- 
port) and from subsequent reports of the Manches. 
ter market, there would seem to be little chance of 
any larger stock of goods and yarns than at the close 
of 1842. In this respect, therefore, cotton is in a 
much more favorable position than at the close of 
either 1838 or of 1840, both of which were years of 
excessive supply and manufacture of the raw mate- 
rial, but years, ulso, of deficient demand forthe man- 
ufactured article. Each of those years was follow- 
ed by an eatraordinary reduction of export of cotton 
from the United States, and an advance in prices on 
this side of the water more than sufficient to com- 
pensate the planter for the reduction in his crop; and 
it is hardly necessary to add, that each of the follow- 
ing years, viz: 1839 and 1841, will Jong be remem- 
bered by cotton shippers as the most ruinous they 
haveever known. Ihus, whilst there is reason to 
believe that cotton may rise more than id. before 
the end of the year, experience should warn the 
shipper against paying a price to the planter which 
exceeds that which he can reasonably expect to ob- 
tain from the spinner; since the main dependence for 
the enormous manufactures and demand in England, 
in the present year, has unquestionably been the very 
Jow price both of the raw material and manufactur- 
ed article.” 


A NEW ORLEANS VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 
The New Orleans Transcript and Price Current of 
the Ist inst. thus treats the subject: 


„Our limits will not permit us to enter into 
a very elaborate review of the history of the cotton 
market during the season which has just closed; 
yet it may not be uninteresting, at least to those 
of our readers who produce or trade in this impor- 
tant staple, that we should take a brief glance 
at the progress and developements of a year 
which has been marked by some important peculiari- 
ties. 

“The weather, and other circumstances, from the 
sowing of the seed to the maturity of weg plant, was, 
with some trifling local exceptions, in the highest 
degree propitious, and the season opened with the 
most flattering prospects of an abundant yield. The 
first bale of the new crop reached this city on the 
6th August, and by the 2Uth of the same month sales 
of 143 bales had been made at 7} a 8} cents, for par- 
cels clussing from good middling to Liverpool fair. 
On the lst September we had received 1734 bales of 
the new crop, against 3142 bales the year before.— 
The market was now fairly opened, with prices 
ranging from 6; a 10 cents for ordinary to good fair, 
of the Liverpool classification. ‘There being but few 
buyers, however, at this early period, and the supply 
being on the increase, holders were compelled to 
yield a little, and by the middle of October, under 
continued adverse accounts from Europe, and a con- 
stantly accumulating stock, which had now reached 
upwards of 60,000 bales, the market had settled 
down to 41 a 93 cents for ordinary to good and fine. 
This continued to be about the extreme range, with 
some few fluctuations on intermediate qualities, until 
the carly part of March, when inferior N. Alabamas 
fell as low as 3; cents. From this extreme point of 
depression the market began to recover, and contin- 
ued remarkably steady, with a large business, in the 
tace of accounts, cerlainly of no very encouraging 
character, from the other side of the Atlantic, and 
the season closes with the stock of old cotton in fac- 
tors’ hands reduced to the inconsiderable amount of 
1800 bales, and in a state which not only mani- 
fests increased firmness in prices, but which only 
lacks the quantity and qualities required to exhi- 
bit a positive advance over the rates of a few weeks 
back. 

In reviewing the destination of the quantity ex- 
ported, it will be seen, on reference to our tables, 
that Great Britain has, as usual, been our largest 
customer; but the increase has been ih a ratio alto- 

ether unprecedented, being 679,438 bales against 
424,450, or an increase of 257,988 bales from this 
port alone. France has taken less than last year— 
say 180,875 bales against 183,232. Other torcign 
ports, including the North of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, West Indies, &c. having taken 94,425 bales 
against 44,713 being an increase of about 100 per cent. 
Our Northern manufactures have also been more li- 
beral customers, the exports to United States ports 
being 132,000 bales against 95,000, or an increase of 
N, 000 bales. 
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and exceeding the most sanguine cstimates, been dis- 
posed of; and although prices have ruled low be- 
yond precedent, yet when the extent of production, 
and attending cırcumstances, are considered we 
douht whether any degree of foresight or sagacity 
could have attained a more favorable result: The 
total receipts at all the ports, according to our gene- 
ral table, to which we refer for particulars, are 2,383,- 
245 bales. 


Among the peculiar features developed during the 
past season we may notice the increased activity and 
extension of our home manufactures, consequent 
upon a more favorable adjustment of the tariff, and 
the opening of a trade in goods and cotton with Chi- 
na. This last new resource has already attained 
some considerable importance, in view of the brief 
period that has elapsed since its commencement, and 
a spirited rivalry appears to be maintained between 
our own country and Great Britain for ascendancy 
in the markets of the Celestial Empire. Already, as 
we see stated in the Northern papers, have cotton 
goods to the extent of 15,000,000 yards been shipped 
from this country to China while only 12,000,000 are 
known to have gone from England; and if the success 
of the American Manufacturer in this enterprise be 
9 to that which has attended him in other parts 
of the world, in his competition with the British for 
the supply of heavy fabrics, the rivalry will probably 
not be of long duration, unless some modification of 
the duties on the raw material should give a more 
favorable position to the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain. From our own port two cargoes of raw colton, 
amounting to 4,303 bales have been shipped direct to 
Canton, and other shipments, though we know not to 
le cae have been made from the ports of the 

orth. 


With regard to the coming crop, we shall venture 
a few brief remarks, confining ourselves to those 
sections of the country which find an outlet at this 
market. We believe it to be generally conceded that 
the late spring, which prevented planting at the pro- 
per period, and subsequent heavy and Jong continued 
rains during the growing season, have retarded the 
maturing of the plant some three or four weeks, a 
fact which may prove of essential detriment, as we 
believe it to be established that, however favorable 
other circumstances may be, the extent and quality 
of the crop mainly depend upon the duration and 
character of the picking season. From some sections, 
also, complaints are made of attacks from the catter- 
pillar, &c., but these are only partial, though there 
seems to be a very gencral impression that, under 
all the circumstances which are known to have trans- 
pired, and to which we have above referred, no fu- 
ture union of incidents even the most favorable is 
likely to swell] the production to an amount equal to 
the extraordinary yield of the past season. To what 
extent the crop will be curtailed, of course no one 
can calculate, with any degree of accuracy, at this 
early period; and as we have always avoided indulging 
in any estimates, considering (hein not only futile but 
decidedly improper ina publication like ours, we 
shall not depart from our established rule on this oc- 
casion. We have only to add, on this part of our 
topic, that, as we before remarked, the extent of the 
crop now entirely depends upon the duration and 
character of the picking season; and as observation 
in past years has shown that a late spring is usually 
followed by an early frost, this faet will probably have 
its influeuce upon the operations and estimates of 
parties interested. 


In regard to the prospects of the new crop on 
reaching market, we think that the indications are 
favorable at least for ready sales, and at prices which 
will be somewhat more to the advantage of the plan- 
ter than the closing rates of the old crop; but whe- 
ther any very material improvement will take place 
depends, of course, in an essential degree, upon the 
extent of production. The crop, particularly the 
lower qualities, will havo to contend with an unusu- 
ally heavy stock in the ports of England, but the 
opening of new markets tor manufactures, and the 
improved excellence and cheapness of the fabrics, 
have greatly extended the consumption, both in this 
country and in Europe, and we sec it stated in the 
Loudon Bankers’ Circular, which we published a 
week or two since, that the increase in England is 
estimated to be equal to 200, 000 bales lor the 
year. Our own hume manufactories, too, are in a 
state of activity unknown for years, and we no- 
lice that preparations are making in various parts 
of the country to extend operations, which will, 
ef course, call for increased supplies of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Altogether, we are of opinion that the prospects 
are any thing but gloomy; and although the planter 
may not succeed in producing as many hales as he 
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anticipated, yet if proper care be taken in picking 
and preparing cotton ſor the market it is poss ible 
that he may so improve it as to quality that in- 
creased prices from this cause will in some degree 
compensate for disappointment in the extent of pro- 
duction. 


A LONDON VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

The London Bankers’ Circular says: ‘Liverpool 
now contains a larger weight of cotton than was ever 
before wharehoused in that port, and we believe we 
are safe in stating that on this day, Friday, the 7th of 
July, the quantity is, within a very few, one million 
bags. These, at about £5 15s the bag on the aver- 
age, are worth about five millions and a half pounds 
sterling. 

Large as the stock of cotton is, we believe that at 
no previous corresponding period of great import 
was the pressure on individuals from its weight so 
light as it is at this instant. The fact is that the im- 
ports have been divided intoa greater number of hands 
than was ever before known; among these, opulent 
manufacturers are the most conspicuous. We were 
told by a firm where a larger amount of bills drawn 
against cotton exported from the United States would 
be likely to centre than with any other firm in the 
kingdom except perhaps one, that they had received 
a higher amount of bills drawn on manufacturers, 
who had imported cotton, than on commission mer- 
chants. To this striking fact we may add, which 
we do on good authority, that all the Banks of Liv- 
erpool are so full of money, or so easy in their affairs 
that they would be glad to make advances on cot- 
ton-bills or on cotton pledged with the customary 
gurantee margin. Concerning this point, which has 
made a great impression at a distance, we venture 
to express an opinion on good information, that 
the sum at this moment advanced on cotton or 
to cotton holders by the Liverpool banks does not 
approach to the amount which they had advanced 
15 this and the succeeding months of the year 
1839. 


At this point it would be desirable to ascertain as 
nearly as possible, the increased consumption of cot- 
ton in Great Britain. Various circumstances render 
this more difficult than in former years. The admira- 
ble precision with which the Liverpool brokers usu- 
ally calculate the weekly consumption, is now, tem- 
porarily and in small degree, at fault, because some 
of the cotton purchased in the states by British man- 
ufacturers had been carted direct from the ship to 
the canal or railway, and has never come into a 
Liverpool warehouse—the stock in which forms 
one of the principal bases of the brokers’ calcula- 
tions. 


It is impossible to estimate the increased consump- 
tion of cotton used in the mixed fabrics made at Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and their populous vicinities. We 
know it to be much greater than the men of Liver- 
poi have, until a recent date at least, imagined.— 

e have been promised more precise information on 
this subject, and in the meantime we must content 
ourselves with stating the general fact ofa large in- 
crease. Formerly the warps of such fabrics were 
made from hog-wool, or long stapied wool of the first 
shearing; and in consequence that particular kind of 
wool generally commanded a price from five to ten 
per cent higher than wool from the same sheep of the 
second or third shearing would obtain. Now, from 
the substitution of cotton thread for warps, hog-wool 
is Jower in price than that last described. It can be 
no trifling weight of cotton that can have wrought 
such a remarkable change as this in an extensive 
trade. And from the best information we can obtain 
we are of opinion that the increased weekly consump- 
tion of cotton is above twenty per cent higher than it 
was a year ago, or a quantity equal to considerably 
above 200, 000 bales in the year. We are also 
of opinion that the opening of the China trade, 
and the more favorable commercial intelligence 
just received from that quarter, will further sti- 
mulate trade, and cause an additional increase in 
the consumption of the raw material. lt is stated 
that very little more cotton of last year’s growth 
can arrive from the United States—not more than 
seven or eight per cent of our annual consump- 
lion; and that the imports from India will be less 
and less. 


If this view of the subject be correct, we should 
not be astonished to find the stock of cotton on the 
Ist of January, 1844, reduced pretty nearly to the 
amount of stock held at the same date of 1843. If 
80, it appears to us there cannot be found a safer in- 
vestment for money than cotton at the present 
low prices. We know how difficult it will be to 
induce manufacturers to give higher prices; but 
none of them, so long as a fair demand for 
their goods continues, will have) any apprehen- 
sion in holding stock at about the present low 
prices. : 


COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
STATEMENT AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE GROWTH, EXPORT, AND CONSUMPTION, &c. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst avcvsr, 1843. 


~ Bales. 


EXPORT TO FOREIGN PORTS. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business Review. Information by the packet Victo- 
ria from England states that busines is livelier there.— 
An increased demand for money evinced this, although 
a superabundant of bullion unemployed amounting to 
£12,000,000, kept discounts down. Stocks remained as 
at prior dates. The harvest was maturing, and they, 
had tine weather fur it; this han kept the price of grain 
and flour down. American provisions were also dull 
hough there was not much in market. Cotton was 
selling actively, and had advanced zd. per pound. 
Sales of the week 47,190 bales, including 3,000 Surat on 
speculation, and 750 American for export. The sales 
on the 19th was 8. OC O bales. A lot of 500 barrols Cana- 
dian flour sold at 29s. in bond. oe , 

By the Caledonia, we learn thata considerable ad- 
vance, and increased demand, had taken place, in the 
cotton market—sales for the last week averaging over 
6.000 bales per day. A general iinprovent had taken 
place in the state of trade. Money continued abundant 
and easy. 

The N. Y. American says: The money and stock 
markets remain nearly as ut our previous advices—and 
notwithstanding a much increased activity in business, 
and large transactions, the demand for money does not 
seem to augment. The banks are encumbered with 
specie and deposites, and not at all solicited for discounts. 

State stocks. uf the sound states, and United States, 
naturally maintain high rates in sucha condition of tue 
money market; and local, and even speculative stocks, 
feel the impulse, and are rising. 

The New York Sun says: “The hotels are now 
thronged to overflowing. Business in the city is very 
brisk, and there have seldom if ever in the absence of 
any special interest, been more strangers among us than 
at present. ‘The porticoes and halls of all the leadin 
houses, and indeed of all the city, present a most ani- 
mated spectacle, especially in the evening; and at none 
of the best hotel* can accommodations be had except as 
places now occupied are vacated by departures.” 

Bicknell’s Philadelphia Reporter of the 19th says: 
“Money is still abundant in Philadelphia. We con- 
tinue the rates on first rate paper at from 3} to 4} per 
cent. per unuum. A firm mentioned to us yesterday 
that they had just had an offer of $10,000 for six inonths 
at 4 per cent. per anoum, on their own unendorsed notes. 
The offer was made by a leading wholesale house on 
Market street. Tie merchants to whom the offer was 
made are men of undoubted credit and means, and en- 

` e . 

gaged in the Pennsylvania trade. They had no occa- 
tion for the money, and they therefore declined the pro- 
posal. We may state here that persons at a distance 
learning the abundance of money ia Philadelphia, 
eicher come or send on to obtain loans on real estate, un- 
der the impression that they can readily get them at six 
per cent. Not so, however. Abundant us money is. 
capitalists are unwilling to loan on property that is not im- 
mediately under theireyes. ‘They say that inthe event 
of any difficulty with regard to the payment of the inte- 
rest they would not like the annoyance either of going 
after it, or of placing the business in the hands of an 
agente Besides, nearly all look for change, sooner or 
later. 


Corron.—Liverpool, Sept. 3. The sales for the week 
ended 25th ult. were 48,610 bales, of which 17.000 were 
on speculation, and 1200 for export, and for the week 
ending last evening, the business amounted to 63,130 
bales, 29,000 of it being to speculators, and 2000 for ex- 
portation. Of this last week’s business 13,120 were Up- 
land at 33853; 20,170 Orleans at 376g, with some fancy 
lots at 65 und 7; 17,340 Mobile- and Alabama at 33854, 
and 850 Sea Island at 73420, with 260 stained at 32a6u. 
The greater part of the Sea Island was by auction yes- 
terday at fail orice: We now quote Upland 32a5}; fair 
47; Orleans 3846; fair 5d. Mobile 37453; fair 43, and 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee 33047 per lb. ‘The difference 
which caused the “turn out ot spinners at Ashton was, 
as had been expected, speedily settled, and the improved 
demand for both goods and yarns has continued at ad- 
vanced prices equal to the rise in cotton. The import 
into Liverpool, since the Ist January, amounts to 1,332,- 
6000 bales, against 993,000 to the same period last season; 
the supply from the United States is 1,212,000, being an 
increase of 392,000 bales. The stock in this port is esti- 
in: ted at 870,050 bales against 576,000 last season at 
same period; the stock of American is about 675,000 or 
260,000 more than it then was. 


Tokacoo. The quantity of tobacco imported from the 
United States during the past year, as given in returns 
just presented to the House of Commons, amounted to 
39,618,012 pounds, being a decrease of several thousand 
pounds as compared with the preceding year. 

b Times. 

Frovr. The quantity of flour received at Albany, by 
the New York canals, from the opening of navigation to 
the 7th instant, was 992,476 barrels, and of wheat 353,- 
172 busbeis. 


AGRICULTURE. It is said that the Chinese are the mosi 
admirable gardeners and trainers of plants, for each ot 
which they know how to prepare and apply the best 
adapted manure, and that their agriculture is the most 
pertect in the world! 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance. The ‘London Sun, says 
The total sum insured by the fire offices on farming stock, 
&c. for the past vear, as contained in returns just pub- 
lished by the order of the house of commons, amounted 
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“Boory.’? A London paper states that the amount of 
treasure, in gold, diamonds, &c., captured by Sir Charles 
Napier, at Hyderabad, falls little short of three millions 
of money. The share of the gallant general is estimat- 
ed at not less than £200,000. 


Commerce or New Vonk. The following is a list of 
cargo of the Ashburton, just sailed for England: 
3,650 bbls. flour, 19 pkgs. hams, 
315 casks oil, 62 bales hemp, 
97 bbls. ashes, 8 boxes machinery, 
430 bbls. lard, 176 pkgs. butter, 
39 pkgs. beeswax 50 bbls. beef, 
249 “ cheese, 96 pkgs. tallow, mdz. &c. 
_ The following is the cargo of the Stephen Whitney, 
just off for England: 
3.200 bbls. fi 


our, 1,137 pkgs. cheese, 
1,900 „ turpentine, 4 “ beeswax, 
1,234 75 lard, 119 bales cotton. 
Cargo of the Queen of the West for Liverpool: 


2,400 bbls. nava! stores, 
4,173 do. flour, 
212 tierces rice, 30 cases mdz. 
274 bbls. lard, 81 hhds. do. 


Only 119 bales of cotton, in these three rich cargoes, 
though cotton is rising on both sides of the water. If 
the south can only be induced to diversify her industry a 
little more, she need not sell good cotton at five or six 
cents a pound. We trust those who were cheated into 
believing that the tariff would ruin our commerce, by 
raising every product so high that we cou!d not export it, 
are by this time convinced, of their delusion; while the 
kindred absurdity that it would destroy our imports, and 
thus double the freight of our exports, is thoroughly ex- 
ploded. Our imports as well as exports for the last month 
were very large, and the revenue accruing at this port 
alone in August was not less than one million and a half 
uf dollars, or at the rate of $18,000,000 per annum. The 
trade of the whole country is now quite as heavy and 
active as it can usefully be until production is increased, 
and that is steadily gaining. 


19 tierces beeswax, 
360 boxes cheese, 


Cmeaco. The population of Chicago, Illinois, is 7, 580. 
According to the census, iis inhabitants in 1840 number- 
ed 4,853, which makes an increase of 2,725 in two years. 
This furnishes an instance of the rapid growth of many 
of the western cities, 

During the present season from 200 to 250 new build- 
ings have been erected, many of them very handsome 
brick ones. 


Dearus during last week at Boston 49. 

At New York 163, of which 45 were under one year 
of age; 33 died of consumption, and one of small pox. 

At Philadelphia 103, of which 38 were under one year 
of age; 13 were people of color; 7 died of consumption. 

At New Orleans, 26 deaths by yellow fever uccurred 
at the Charity Huspital the week ending the 9th inst.— 
The number of cases and of deaths have increased since 
thatdate. There were sixty patients in hospital at the 
last date—5 deaths. 


Irisa REPEAL Convention. An assembly met at N. 
York on the 20th instant, which bears as important a 
tile considering its elements as “the late world conven- 
tion” ot Londun—where the husband of the British 
Queen figured so conspicuously. Its ubject seems to be 
to aid the O'Connell or abolition party in Ireland in their 
efforts to overthrow the legislative union existing between 
that country and England. It is dubbed "grand nation- 
al convention” and is presided over by Robert Tyler, 
son of the present president of the U. States, delegates 
rom 13 siates suid to be present at it. 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DUMB. C. T. Taylor writes to 
the Louisvilie Whig, that the Rev. Mr. Andersun, neat 
Oak Grove, Ky., has discovered a method by which he 
van teach the deaf and dumb to read and speak. A 
deaf boy who hud been under his tuition but four months 
was examined in the presence of Mr. T. and it was 
found that he read very correctly, and pronounced dis- 
tinctly words of two syllables. Id is usual fur minutes to 
makes ejaculations indicative of fear, hope, pleasure, 
pain, and surprise, and from this Mr. Anderson is said 
to have discovered a language fur the dumb. 


LigkRla. The friends of the American Colonization 
Society will learn with regret, that the continuity of their 
settlements along the Alrican coast has been broken by 
a fureign power. ‘The French have taken formal pos- 
session, it is said, of a point called Garroway. It is to be 
hoped that an interest of such impurtance as the prospe- 
rity of this colony, may eventually acquire the patronage 
of the general government, instead of being left to strug- 
gle ahead by mere individual enterprise; otherwise every 
actually unoccupied spot on the ccast may be soon 
subject to the claims ot other grasping powers. 


Manuatran. Willis says that this is an Indian word, 
signilying “the place where we all got drunk together,” 
and that this name was given to the island by the In- 
dians atter their first debauch with Henrick Hudson, in 
1609. 


Opp FeLLows A grano parade of the order took 
place at Baltimore on the 18th inst. at the dedication of 
the splendid Gothic Hall recently erected. Lodges from 
different parts of this State, and other States, with their 


splendid banners, bands of music, and regalia, contribut- | h 


ed to make the scene quite imposing. 


Panama canal, The Barings have contradicted the 
late rumor of their being concerned in the scheme in 
progress for opening a canal between the two oceans. 


— — — 


Packer emp. “The Queen of the West,” built at 
New York, tor Mesers. Woodhull & Muniurne' Liver- 
pool line, is said to surpass in size, beauty, and accom- 
modations, any of her predecessors. Length of upper 
deck 198 feet, breadth of beam 37 feet 8 inches, depth of 
hold 22 feet, tonnage 1350, but appears like a three-deck- 
er of 1900 tons. She was to sail on the 16th inst. 


The New York American states that the splendid 
ship South America has been sold to Messrs. Fletcher & 
Brothers, Providence, for 818.000 cash—wines, plate, 
&c. included. She will proceed forthwith on a whaling 
voyage, with all her stylish fixings, and small stores. 


Rart Roan. A novel and interesting sight was wit- 
nessed on Saturday afternoon, on our rail road. Thear- 
rival of one locomotive with a train of seventy-two cars, 
all loaded, and forming a line of very near a quarter of a 
mile. The weight of the whole amounted to perha 
near 340 tons. The locomotive is a new one called t 
Camel, three of which have been built by Messrs. Bald- 
win and Whitney. in Philadelphia for our rail road. It 
is expected that 1,500 bales of cotton can be brought in 
one trip by this powerful engine. The other two are 
shortly expected, and will no doubt hereafter greatly ex- 
pedite the transportation both up and down on the rail 
road, (Charl. Mercury. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. Henry Arnold, a soldier 
of the revolution, died in Washington, Pa., on the 26th 
ult., in the 99th year of his age. He was in the battles 
of Brandywine and Paoli; at which latter place, serving 
in the capacity of a drum-major, his drum was shivered 
to pieces by acannon or musket ball, while suspended 
over his back. 

Tne Utica Gazette says, “The following old pensioners 
appeared before Justice Pease, of this city on the 4th 
inst., to draw their several pensions. Their different ages 
„„ Hervey, 108 years; Daniel Beckley, 85; 
James Battle, 84; Levi Kellogg, 84; Stukely Sayles. 84, 
Joseph Merchant, 83; Justin Cooley, 83; Larrin Rob- 
bins, 82; Conrad Itug, 82; Joseph Willis, 81; Simeon 
Rogers, 81. The united ages of the eleven amounted to 
927 years. 


SUBMARINE OreraTions—Search for treasure. About 
9 years ago, a Briush brig of war mounting 
20 brass guns, and having a large amount of specie 
on board, sunk with all hands off Cape Henlopen. We 
are informed that Captain Meeker of New York, whose 
Ingenuity in euch enterprises is well known, is now at 
the place where the brig was lost, with apparatus for 
raising her, or at least recovering her guns, and if possible 
her treasure. 

We understand that a private letter from Mr. M. W. 
Davis, of this vicinity, who has been some time engaged 
in the efforts to raise the steamer Lerington in Long Ise 
land Sound. states that they have at last succeeded, and 
that the hull has been raised nnd is now afloat. The 
particulars will probably be published hereafter, thongh 
we do not learn that any thing valuable has been reco- 
vered. . [Newark Daily Adv. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. An indication. The quantity, 
of molasses imported at Portland. Me. during the first 
six months of this year, is less by 809,125 galls. than that 
in the same period last year; a decrease of about 45 per 
cent. 


Tre Evancenica, LVrugRAN Cacrca in the United 
States has 19 Synods, 419 ministers, 1,371 congregations, 
nearly 140,000 communicants. 


W ILS Singing. To ‘sink a well.’ is a familiar phrase, 
but it seldom occurs so literally as in a couple of instan- 
ces near New York, the last week. At Fort Hamilton, 
Narrows, Long Island. a well was constructed about 
eighteen months since, 45 feet deep, walled up with 
stone, and a well house erected over it. A person who 
was leaning against iton Sunday last. heard from the well 
a rumbling noise which alarmed him with the idea that 
Miller's prophecy was about to be fulfilled. He sprung 
toa fence, and held on. Strange to tell, on examination, 
the well, well- house, and all, had descended perpendicular- 
ly fifteen feet below the surface. Another well, sitnated 
on the grounds of Mr. Edward Weeks, on the Flatbush 
turnpike, 130 feet deep, sunk in like manner, and not a 
vestage of the bucket, rope, or well- house, is now to be 
seen. The well which usually had about five feet water 
in it, is now tull nearly to the surface. 

A well has been ‘sunk’ at the end of the steamboat 
wharf, East Boston, in the river, only a few hundred 
feet from the main channel of the harbor. 


After boring ninety feet it was feared that water would 
not be obtained, and the workmen commenced takin 
up the tubes. Some twenty-five feet of the tubes had 
been taken up when a powerful spring opened into th 
tubes, which bids fair to supply an abundant quantity o 
water. A twelve inch tube is to be sunk in this spot 
and it 1s expected that water of an excellent quality will 
be obtained for the supply of the steamers and other ship- 
ping. The boring was carried on where the water ie 
from fifteen to eighteen feet at high tide, and probably 
four or five feet at low water. 


Waatts. Lerwick, (Zetland,) July 17. During the 
past week the coast has presented a novel and certainly 
an unusual appearance. Two shoals of young whales 
ave heen driven on shore, viz: one consisting of 280, at 
Hillewick, and one consisting of 163, at Stand. They 
were all captured and killed. 


“WHITE THREAD GLOvES,’ says the Leicester (Eng. 
Mercury, may be bought in this town at id. per pair: 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


THe Queen's visir ro France. From the London 
Times. Among the numberless questions to which 
her Majesty's visit to the continent has given rise, 
not a few have been mooted respecting the supposed 
incapacity of the Queen to leave her British domin- 
jons without the sanction of an express act of Par- 
liament. Some persons (upon what grounds it is 
difficult to conjecture) have maintained that the 
Prince of Wales, and not her Majesty, is the person 
affected by this restriction. In order, therefore, to 
remove all doubt upon the subject, it is right to men- 
tion that the third clause in the Act of Settlement, 
which enacted “that no person who shall hereafter 
come to the possession of this Crown shall go out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland with- 
out consent of Parliament,” was repealed very soon 
afterwards, in the first year of George 1, (1st George 
J, c. a “whose frequent journeys to Hanover (says 
Mr. Hallam) were an abuse of the graciousness with 
which the Parliament consented to annul the re- 
striction.” 


Opinions of the Paris press. “The Sovereign of 
Great Britain (says the Journal des Debats) was ex- 
pected to land on the coast of France on Saturda 
evening. We welcome her to our friendly shores! 
Queen Victoria will see France under the most fa- 
vorable colors, in consequence of the bright sun with 
which we have been favored for some time past.— 
We hope that she may come to Paris, that she will 
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The Commerce states that “it is now considered 
certain that the Queen of Great Britain will extend 
her visit to Paris. News to this effect received yes- 
terday may be considered almost as official. A cou- 
rier arrived at the Tuilleries from Eu, bringing or- 
ders to prepare the apartments of the Tuilleries, the 
Palace Royal, Versailles, and even the Hotel de Vil- 
le at Paris. During her stay at Faris her Majesty is 
to occupy the Palais Royal. Already have the ma- 
sons who were about to make alterations in the Pa- 
vilion of Flora suspended their operations, and clear- 
ed away the scaffolding which was erected in the 
front of the Pavilion. It is commanded that the 
Palaces of Versailles, the Tuilleries, and the Palais 
Royal, should be all prepared by ‘Tuesday next at the 
least. For this purpose no less than 500 upholster- 
ers and other tradesmen have been engaged. Of 
these 250 have been sent to Versailles. It is said 
that an entertainment is to be given in the Grand 
Gallery at Versailles which will exceed in magnifi- 
cence any thing of the kind yet seen. This festival 
is to be held at night. It will require no less than 
55,000 wax candles to light the galleries of the Pa- 
lace. The extent of the Museum is one league, or 
two and a half British miles. A regiment of infan- 
try will remain under arms that night at the Palace. 
It is intended that the Queen of England shall be 
gratified with a grand military review. Immediately 
after the arrival of the courier orders were given to 
the General commanding at Paris to apprize the 
troops to hold themselves in readiness. This review 
will take place in the Carrousel, and in the court of 
the Tuilleries. Troops are to line the road through 
which the Queen is to pass from Eu to Paris. Her 
entrance into the capital will be announced by a 
discharge of 101 guns. On Friday 50 of the secret 
police left Paris in post carriages for Eu.“ 

“What, then, are we to consider in this voyage,” 
asks the Journal des Debats. if it should take place, 
as we most earnestly desire?” A high and significant 
mark of good will which Queen Victoria and the 
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tion of the utmost importance to the happiness an d 
welfare of that part of my dominions. 

I continue to receive from all foreign powers əs- 
surances of their friendly disposition, and of their 
earnest desire for the maintenance of peace. 
Gentlemen of the House of Common: 

T thank you for the readiness and liberality with 
which you have voted the supplies for the current 
year. It will be my constant object to combine a 
strict regard to economy with the consideration which 
is due to the exigencies of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

In some districts of Wales, the public peace has 
been interrupted by lawless combinations and distur- 
bances unconnected with political causes. I have 
adopted the measures which I deemed best calculat- 
ed for the repression of outrage, and for the detec- 
tion and punishment of the offenders. 

I have at the same time directed an inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances which led to insubor- 
dination and violence in a part of the country usually 
. ſor good order and willing obedience to 
the law. 

I have observed with the deepest concern, the 
persevering efforts which are made to stir up discon- 
tent and disaffection among my subjects in Ireland, 
and to excite them todemand a repeal of the legis- 
lative union. 

It has been and ever will be my earnest desire to 
administer the government of that country, in a 
spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to co- 
operate with parliament in effecting sach amend- 
ments in the existing laws as may tend to improve 
the social condition and to develope the natural re- 
sources of Ireland. 

From a deep conviction that the legislative union 
is not less essential to the attainment of these objects 
than to the strength and stability of the empire, it is 
my firm determination, with your support, and under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintaia invio- 
late that great bond of connection between the two 


King of the French are about to give to each other, | countries. 


in the name of the two powerful countries they re- 
present. We are far from regarding these demon- 
strations as useless. ‘I'hey strike the imagination of 
the people; they cement friendly amicable relations; 
they are, we may say, the symbol of that pacific ci- 
vilization which tends every day more and more to 
the glory of our time and the welfare of nations to 
substitute itself for the old civilization, or rather for 
the ancient barbarism of the laws of. war. Queen 
Victoria will no longer sacrifice the interests and po- 
icy of her country than Louis Philippe will sacri- 
fice those of France. The interview of the two 


be pleased to contemplate the wonderful progress of | Sovereigns will be viewed by all Europe asa guar- 


civilization and the arts, the empire of which her 
country divides with us. We are perfectly convinc- 
ed that wherever she goes her presence will be salu- 
ted with universal sympathy and respectful cordiali- 
ty. Not only will our nation not belie its ancient 
and noble reputation for politeness, but it will feel an 
affectionate gratitude for this mark of royal friend- 
ship shown to our Sovereign. At present, more than 
ever in free countries, Sovereigns represent their 
people, for it is the people which create them. Feo- 
ple, therefore, really worthy of liberty, are sufi- 
ciently confident in their own strength not to be jea- 
lous of the power of which they are the source; and 
the more free they are the more they feel flattered 
and honored at what flatters and honors their repre- 
sentative. France, therefore, will not be indifferent 
to the courteous visit of the Queen of England.— 
Public satisfaction is expressed on all sides. The 
most sympathetic disposition is every where to 
be seen. We rejoice at this. It proves that not- 
withstanding all, and even after the dreadful vicissi- 
tades of our history,a King anda Queen are still re- 
spected. It proves, moreover, that France is essen- 
tially monarchical, and that it only wants an oppor- 
tunity to give a convincing proof of this fact. It will 
not be a circumstance forgotten ın history that a 
Queen, in all the splendor of youth, beauty, and 
power, shall have paid this mark of gracious defer- 
ence to a Prince who has met such severe trials, and 
who has been at the same time so visibly protected 
by Heaven. This meeting of the two most powerful 
Sovereigns in the world ought not to be regarded as 
a vain ceremony. It is more; it isa great act, it is 
a benefit, because it is a new pledge given to the se- 


curity of thg world,” a 


anty of peace and union.” 

Prorogation of Parliament.—House of Lords, Aug. 
24. Tho House of Lords was opened to-day a little 
after 12 o’clock. The Russian and Prussian Ambas- 
sadors, the Belgian Charge d’Affairs, the American 
Minister, (Mr. Everett,) and the whole corps diplo- 
matique were present. Her Majesty then read the 
following speech: l 
My Lords and Gentlemen— 

The state of public businexs enables me to close 
this protracted session, and to release you from fur- 
ther attendance of your parliamentary duties. 

I thank you for the measures you have adopted for 
enabling me to give full effect to the several treaties 
which I have concluded with foreign powers. 

I have given my cordial assent to the bill which 
you presented to me for increasing the means of spi- 
ritual instruction in populous parishes, by making a 
portion of the revenues of the church available for 
the endowment of additional ministers. 

I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent in- 
tentions of the legislature will be aided by the zeal 
and liberality of my subjects, and that better provi- 
sions will thus be made for publie worship and for 
pastroal superintendence in many districts of the 
country. 

I view with satisfaction the passing of the act for 
removing doubts respecting the jurisdiction of the 
Church of Scotland in the admission of ministers, 
and for securing to the people and to the courts of 
the church the full exercise of their respective 
rights. 

ft is my earnest hope that this measure will tend 
to resture religious peace in Scotland, and to avert 
the dangers which have threatened a sacred institu- 


I have forborne from requiring additional powers 
for the counteraction of designs hostile to the con- 
cord and welfare of my dominions, as well from my 
unwillingness to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary 
law, as from my reliance on the good sense and pa- 
triotism of my people, and on the solemn declaration 
of parliament in support of the legislative union. 

1 feel assured that those of my faithful subjects 
who have influence and authority in Ireland, will 
discourage to the utmost of their power a system of 
pernicious agitation which disturbs the industry and 
retards the improvement of that country, and excites 
feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between 
different classes of my people. 


JreLanp. At the usual meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation on Monday, the 2lst ultimo, the rent for 
the week was announced to be £1,130. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was not present, and the meeting adjourned till 
next day; when he propounded his plan for the re- 
storation of the Irish Parliament, as prepared by a 
committee. 

Plan for the renewed action of the Irish Parliament. 
I. The Irish people recognise, acknowledge, main- 
tain, and will continually preserve and uphold upon 
the throne of Ireland, her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
(whom God protect!) Queen, by undoubted right, and 
by hereditary descent, of Ireland, and her heirs and 
successors for ever. The people of Jreland recog- 
nise, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually 
preserve and uphold, all the prerogatives of her Ma- 
Jesty, and of her heirs and successors belonging to, 
and inherent in, the imperial Crown of Ireland; and 
they will true allegiance bear, pure, undivided, and 
indivisible, to her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, 
for ever. 

2. The people of Ireland acknowledge, and will 
maintain and preserve for ever, the privileges, here- 
ditary and personal, of the peers of Ireland, together 
with the legislative and judicial authority of the 
Irish House of Lords, and the exercise of the prero- 
gative in augmenting and limiting the peerage, as the 
same did of right exist before the year 1800. 

3. The people of Ireland do firmly insist upon the 
restoration of the Irish House of Commons, consist- 
ing of 300 representatives of the Irish people; and 
cla:m in the presence of their Creator the right of 
the people of Ireland to such restoration. They have 
submitted to the Union as being binding by law; Abut 
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they declare solemnly that it is not founded on right, 
or on constitutional principle, and that it is not obli- 

tory upon conscience. They agree with the Tory 
kuone General Saurin that the only binding pow- 
er of the Union is the strength of the English domi- 
nation. They also agree with l. im that resistance to 
the Union is in the abstract a duty, and the exhibition 
of that resistance a mere question of prudence.— 
They will therefore resist the Union by all legal, 

eaceful, and constitutional means. 

4. The plan for the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment is as follows:—1. That the county members 
should be increased to 173 in the manner hereinafter 
specified. 2. That there should be 127 members re- 
turned from cities and towns, in the manner herein- 
after mentioned. 3. That the county of Carlow, 
being the only county in Ireland with less than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, should get an increase of 1 member, 
so as to have 3 representatives; that every other coun- 
ty having above 100,000 inhabitants should get an in- 
crease of 2 members; that every county ranging above 
150.000 inhabitants should get an increase of 3 mem- 
bers. 
That every county ranging above 250,000 inhabi- 
tants should get an increase of 4 members. 

That the county of Tipperary, having more than 
400,000 inhabitants, but less than 500,000, should get 
an increase of 8 members. 

That the county of Cork, having more than 700,- 
000 inhabitants, should get an increase of 10 mem- 
bers. 

5. With respect to the towns and cities, it is pro- 
posed that the city of Dublin, having more than 290,- 
000 inhabitants, should have 8 representatives; 4 for 
the parts north of the Liffey,and 4 for the parts south 
of the Liffey. 

That the University of Dublin should continue, on 
the basis of its present constiluency, to send 2 mem- 
bers. 

It is proposed that the city of Cork, having more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, should have 5 members. 

That the city of Limerick and town of Belfast, 
having respectively more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
should send 4 members each. 

It is proposed that the town of Galway and the 
cities of Waterford and Kilkenny, having respectively 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, should send each 3 
members to Parliament. 

That other towns having about 7000 inhabitants, 
should send 2 members to Parliament, and that 49 
Other towns, next highest in the ratio of population, 
should send 1 member each. 

A schedule of the different places to return mem- 
bers to the Irish Parliament will show their relative 
population, and the number of members to be assign- 
ed to each was then set forth, and the report pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

The population is taken from the returns of 1831, 
which, having been made for a diflerent purpose, and 
without any reference whatever to the repeal of the 
Union, furnish a scale of unquestionable imparti- 
ality. 

6. It is proposed that the right of voting should be 
what is called household suffrage,” requiring six 
months’ residence in the counties; with the addition 
in the towns of married men resident for 12 months, 
whether householders or not. 

7. It is proposed that the mode of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament, should certainly be by ballot. 

8. The Monarch de facto of England at all times 
hereafter, whoever he may be, shall be Monarch de 
jure in Ireland. And so in case of a future Regency, 
the Regent de facto in England to be Regent de jure 
in Ireland. 

9. The connexion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land by means of the power, authority, and preroga- 
tives of the Crown, to be perpetual, and incapable of 
change, or any severance or separation. ; 

The foregoing plan to be carried into effect ac- 
cording to recognized law, and strict constitutional 
principle. 

Danizz O' Con xwELIL, Chairman of the Committee. 
Signed by order, 

Mr. O'Connell concluded a long address by mov- 
ing an adjournment to the following day, when he 
will bring forward a petition respecting the Catholic 
oath, and also his plan for the ‘arbitrators’ courts.” 
The meeting then separated. 

Repeal and abolition. At a meeting of the Irish 
repeal association on the 23d August, Mr. Ray read 
a letter from the repeal association of Louisiana, 
United States, enclosing a remittance of £126 7s. 10d. 

Mr. O'Connell spoke in the warmest terms of the 
subscsibers of Louisiana, and moved that the letter 
should be inserted on the minutes. Mr. O'Connell 
said that the name of Rothschild on the check for 
the remittance, reminded him of a comical story in 
the Morning Post of London, to the effect that the 
pepe had been paying him (Mr. O'Connell) an an- 
nuity of £2,000 per annum. But the editor doubted 
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ment of the Marquesas and Society Islands have been 
mostly taken from private letters or reports of Ame- 
rican whalers. In a recent French journal we find 
an elaborate history of these transactions and the 
causes of them, justifying them as perfectly in accord- 
ance with the principles of imternational law, and 
indeed of strict morals. The article gives some details 
which will be new to our readers. 

In 1838, Capt. Du Petit Thouars, of the French 
frigate Venus. was emploved in surveying in the Pa- 
cific, and during a stay of some length which he made 
at the Marquesas Islands, secured the friendship of 
one of their chiefs, Yotete. At the same time, he 
salisfied himself of their importance as a post for the 
advantage of the French commerce and naval ope- 
rations. The plan of occupying these islands origi- 
nated with him at that time. On his return to France 
O'Connell. That speech was powerful and eloquent, | he submitted his views to the government, which ap- 
but they totally dissented from his arguments. They | proved them, and sent him out to take charge of the 
were free from slavery in Ohio; but, nevertheless, | undertaking. He was promoted to the rank of contre 
they “despised the abolitionists.” The letter con- | admiral, and appointed to the command of the naval 
cluded by expressing sympathy for the the wrongs of | forces in the Pacific. i 
Ireland. He arrived at Christina, one of the Marquesas Is- 

Mr. O'Connell observed that slavery did not exist lands, in the Reine Blanche frigate, on the 28th of 
in Ohio, and they could not, therefore, object to re- April, last year. Fortunately for his purposes, Yotete 
ceive money transmitted. He strongly condemned | was then in a good deal of distress of mind, having 
the sentiments expressed in this letter in defence of} recently robbed some American vessels which had 
slavery. The attacks upon the abolitionists were | been shipwrecked on his coasts, and naturally ex- 
mere trash and nonsense, and he despised the attempt | pecting punishment for his crime. in his ignorance 
to mitigate the horrors of slavery by men who boast- | of the uncertainty of the operations of our naval de- 
ed that their own state was free from the stain and| partment. Admiral Du Petit Thouars says that he 
the disgrace. It was his intention to move that this took immediate advantage of these fears of Yotete, 
letter from Ohio should be referred to the committee, | by promising him the assistance of the French artil- 
in order that a detailed answer should be returned. lery if he would recognise French sovereignty and 
He denied that man could be the property of his fel-| consent to assume the French flag. Yotcte readily 
low man. [Cheers.] He had nocompassion for the | assented; on the Ist of May the ceremony of re- 
man whose property was negroes. Reverse the pic- | cognition took place and articles were agreed to by 
ture, and suppose that the yellow American were the | which he ceded a piece of land where the French 
property of the black negro- who would have com- | might establish a post and garrison. At this point 
passion for the slave-holding negro? [Cheers.] This a fort with barracks and magazines were immedi- 
document, which asserted much that was untrue and | ately built, being completed in the three weeks follow- 
concealed much of the truth, should be met prompi- ing. 
ly and in detail. Let Ireland but obtain her legisla-| While these works were in progress, the Admiral 
tive independence, and they would have missionaries | visited the neighboring island of Dominic: or Hiva 
preaching freedom in every region where slavery | Hoa. Here also, according to the French account, 
degraded the human race. [Cheers.} Mr O’Con-| he found the chiefs desirons to have a post establish- 
nell concluded by moving that the letter from Ohio | ed. He declined, unless they would themselves erect 
be referred to the committee. Carried. the necessary works. They readily consented and 

Several communications were read, in one of | proceeded to ereet them under his directions On 
which wag a statement to the effect that the writer his return to Christina he found some difficulty, there, 
was induced to send in his subscription by the impli- a favorite of Yotete’s having maltreated two Euro- 
ed threats in the Queen’s speech. pean workmen. The Admiral demanded that the. 

Mr. O'Connell said that this speech was well de- | aggressor should be delivered up to him for punish 
scribed by the Morning Chronicle, which said that it} ment, and on the King's refusal seized his son as a 
deserved to be designated as the essence of stupidity | hostage, to be retained until the surrender was made. 
and insolence. (Hear, hear, hear.) That speech Yotete does not seem to have cared much for his son, 
was nota royal authority, as the writer of the letter | and still refused to surrender his favorite. Du Petit 
referred to seemed to think. It was a ministerial | Thouars sailed, with his hostage with him, for the 
authority only, and as such it should be treated. North Eastern Marquesan group, not having obtained 

Father Mattheto had departed from London after | the reparation he sought. 
immense success. Among the last of those who took“ At Nukahiwa, of this group, where he proposed 
the pledge, was the Earl of Arundel and Surry. to make an establishment, he was at once visited by 

The Bishop of Norwich has written a letter in which | King Temo Ana. Temo Ana’s wife had been stolen 
he says: “It the Rev. T. Matthew comes to Nor- some months before by a neighboring chief, and he 
wich, J shall think it my duty to sanction a meeting, had not been able, by any force of arms, to regain 
and pay every respect to an individual to whose zea- her. With French gallantry the Admiral offered his 
lous exertion, in recovering so large a portion of the | assistance to Temo Ana, provided he would consent 
community from the degrading and ruinous eflects of | to recognise the sovereignty of the King of the 
intemperance, men of all religious persuasions and | French. He assented at once, and the French flag 
parties owe a debt / grutitude.” [Norwich Jour. | was hoisted here also, and French fortifications be- 

A Copenhaven letter of the 22d ultimo, announces gun, the natives assisting in their erection every way 
the arrival there of two delegates from the London | which they could. The admiral kept his promise, 
Anti-Slavery Society, charged with a request to the | and with the assistance of M. Francois de Paule, the 
Danish government for the immediate abolition of| priest at the head of the Catholic mission, negotiated 
slavery in its colonies. i an amicable reunion of the husband and wife. This 

The total amount of paper money in circulation in| was the more important, that with the queen’s fami- 
the three kingdoms during the last eight months, was ly a very powerful tribe would be joined to Temo 
34,545,794. The bullion in the Bank of Eugland, Ana’s sovereignty, which was now really subject to 
during that period was 11,872.UU0L. the French rule. A red uniform and epaulettes, with 

East coast of Africa. A memoir some time since! pantaloons and shirts were presented to him by the 
forwarded by Captain Harris, then on a mission toi Admiral, and were sufficient to seal the alliance. A 
Shwa in Abyssinia, to the Bombay government, gave | dress was presented to the queen also, who consente 
accounts relating toa magnificent river said to dis- ed to wear it instead of her lighter costume uf hibis- 
embogue itself about two degrees noith of the east | cus leaves 
coast of Africa. Captain H. despatched a young of-| So far as we are informed, Temo Ana has never 
ficer of the India navy, Mr. Christopher, from Aden, | yet violated his treaty. Yotete, on the other hand, cut 
to survey that part of the coast. ilr. C. has disco- | otf and killed two French officers and a number of 
vered a river to the northward of the river Jubb, | sailors within six weeks after the ratification of his. 
which he entered and traced 130 miles from its mouth. | The population of Christina, the islard which he go- 
It increased in width and depth as he advanced; its | verns is about eight hundred. but by their intercourse 
width being about 200 to 300 feet, and was said by with the whalemen these are all provided with muse 
the natives to continue thus for 400 miles higher up. kets and ammuniton. 

It is a clear meandering stream, with cultivated; The ground for the interference of the French nae 
banks, and grain plentiful and cheap. It was named | val officers with the chiefs of the Society Istands, 
by Mr. C. the “Haines river,” after the able super- was similar to that for their well known aggression 
intendant of Aden. at the Sandwich Islands. Catholic missionaries 

FRANCE. named Laval and Carret, had experienced great op- 

Freycu Occupation oF IsLAx ps IN THE Pacific. position from the native government. jnisti2aivd as it 
The accounts which we have heretofore published of was said by Mr. Priichard, an American missionary. 
the seizure by French commanders of the govern- | To place the Catholics on a better footing, and to ov- 


the story of his correspondent, because he could not 
bring himself to think that his holiness would employ 
an unbelieving Jew, like Rothschild, to pay the mo- 
ney. [Loud laughter.] But for this circumstance, 
the sapient tory editor would have swallowed the 
story. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. John O'Connell read a letter from the repea- 
lers of Ohio—the Repeal Association of Cincinnati— 
enclosing a remittance of £113. [Cheers.] The wri- 
ter stated that slavery does not exist in the state of 
Ohio, but went on to assert the difficulties of getting 
rid of the system, which was in accordance with the 
compact entered into at the union, and could not be 
abolished without violating the fundamental laws and 
the national compact of the United States. With 
these sentiments, the letter stated that the repealers 
of Ohio had seen with surprise the speech of Mr. 
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tain some compensation for their grievances, Du 
Petit Thouars, in the Venus in 1839, made his first 
visit to the Islands. Her commander’s negotiations 
or threats obtained from Queen Pomare and her ad- 
viser Mr. Pritchard, promise to pay $2,000 as indem- 
nity, to write an apolegetic letter to Louis Philippe, 
and a law putting the Catholic missionaries on an 
equal footing with the Protestants. As soon as the 
Venus left however, these conditions were disregard- 
ed. The frigate Artemise therefore repaired there six 
months later, and made similar conditions, which af- 
ter she leſt, were as lightly kept; and here for a while 
the matter rested. 

With the nominal purpose of settling it, however, 
the French Admiral, after he had obtained posses- 
sion of the posts which he wished, in the Marquesas 
Islands, proceeded about a year since, to the Society 
Islands, where he demanded of the queen $10,000 
fodemnity. This as our readers will remember, Po- 
mare could not pay. It is declared by the French 
authorities that she and her chiefs were glad of the 
opportunity “to throw off the yoke” of the American 
missionaries, and that in place of the indemnity, 
“they offered to the French Admiral the prutectorate 
of the Island for France.” This offer he accepted, 
and the French flag was hoisted accordingly. We 
have Jately had accounts in this country of the subse- 
quent intervention of an English commander to set 
aside this negotiation. There has not yet been time 
to hear from Europe whether his proceedings will be 
sustained by his government. | 

Admiral Du Petit Thouars and the French writers 
declare that there is a strong sentiment in these ls- 
lands in favor of the French, that "the government 
of the Protestant missionaries is hateful to the peo- 
ple, that the queen herself even is discontented with 
a fanaticism which proscribes the pleasures and lux- 
uries which she desires; and that all her subjects, es- 
pecially among the women, find the reformed religion 
too cold for their hearts, and too severe for thelr 
weaknesses.” They ascribe their success there, in 
a measure, to the successful exertions of the French 
Consul, M. Moerenhout, in exciting “the revolution,” 
which was to substitute a French protectorate for 
this bondage. It will not be forgotten, that this re 
volulion did not take place tilla French frigate ap- 
peared to hasten its outbreak with her batteries. 

: E Boston «fdv. 
Communicated in the Boston Advertiser. 

Some statements copied from French papers into 
the Advertiser of this morning, seem to demand im- 
mediate correction. It is stated that the settlement 
of Roman Catholic Missionaries at Tahiti was op- 

ed by Mr. Pritchard, an American Missionary. I 
now not how to account for this error. Mr. Pritch- 
ard wasan English Missionary; and this was well 
known to the Roman Catholic Missionaries at the 
time referred to. Of this, M. Caret’s letter of A pril 
12 1837, published in the “Annales de la Propaga- 
tion de la Foi,” vol. 10, page 231, is suflicient proof. 
All the Protestant Missionaries on that Island are 
English. The editor of the “Annales,” vol. 8, page 
9, speaks of them as English. In fact,no American 
Missionary has ever labored in the Society Islands; 
nor, except one or two short and casnal visits, has 
any American Missionary ever been there at all. 
{ have reason to believe, too, that the French state- 
ments concerning Mr. Pritchard, are grossly errone- 
ous. It is certain that after the facts in the case had 
become well known in England, he was appointed 
British Consul for Tahiti; while the Belgian who is 
now French Consul there, was removed by our go- 
vernment from his office as American Consul, for 
the part he acted in those transactions. Yours, truly 

J. T. 


Boston, Sept. 20, 1843. 

INscRIPTION ON THE Toms or Napo.teon. The 
following record of events in the life of the emperor 
5 be inscribed on the socle of his tomb at the Inva- 
Jides: 

“Born on the 15th of August, 1769, captain of a 
squadron of artillery at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, 
at the age of 24; commander of artillery, in Italy, in 


1794, at 25; general in chief of the army in Italy, in- 


1796, at 27; general in chief of the expedition to 
Egypt, in 1798, at 29; first consul, in 1790, at 30; 
consul for life after the battle of Marengo, in 1800, 
at 31; emperor of the French, in 1804, at 35; ab- 
dicated the throne after the battle of Waterloo, June 
18, 1815, at 46; died in exile at St. Helena, May 5, 
1821, at 52” ä 

Tae Rovat Famity of France had a narrow es- 
cape from destruction while taking an airing in the 
vicinity of Eu. ‘The King, Queen, the Prince, Prin- 
cesses, and grand children, ten in all were riding in a 
family coach, when the horses while pas-ing a bridge, 
were frightened by the discharge o; art l:ry. Three 
of the horses precipitated thensely s user the bridge; 
but the postillion succeeded in cutting the traces of 
the fourth and separating him from the carriage, 


otherwise the whole family would have been dragged 
after him to certain death. 
ITALY. 

The Augsburg Gazeltte, of the 27th ult., publishes 
the following extract of a letter dated, Coire, Aug. 
25th: “An insurrection has just broken out at Bo- 
logna, which has ramifications throughout Central 
und Lower Italy. 500 or 600 armed men, mostly 
composed of political refugees and smugglers, having 
failed to surprise the authorities at Bologna, fled to 
the mountains. Amongst the leaders are said to be 
the Marquis Tenara, the Count Zambecieri, and M. 
Melara, an ex-officer of the Piedmontese army. A 
captain of gendarmerie, who pursued them, was 
killed as Savigno, with avec of his men. The 
treasury chest at Bologna had heen removed to the 
head quarters of the Count de Salis Yisere. Three 
companies of the 18th regiment, and forty men of the 
foreign regiment, have been despatched in pursuit of 
the insurgents.” 

Various disturbances in the Neopolitan states in the 
month of August, evincing an unsettled state of the 
public mind had been suppressed. 

Inquisirion aNpD Persecution or THE Jews IN 
THE Papat States. A great sensation has been 
created amongst the Hebrews on the continent, by 
the promulgation of a Papal Edict by the inquisition 
of Ancona, which orders the Israelites to sell their 
property within three months, forbids thcir employ- 
ing Christian'servants or nurses, specifics the quar- 
ters in which they can alone reside, and is, in fact, 
considered tantamount to their banishment from the 
Roman States. Such a measure was totally unex- 
pected by them, in the present age of enlighten- 
ment and religious tolerance—and, as they are al- 
most the only merchants in the Pope’s dominions, will, 
to a considerable extent, derange the business affairs 


of Italy. RERIN 


It is the misfortnne of Spain that she is made the 
victim of the intriguing selfish policy of her ambi- 
tious neighbors. The downfall of EsparTtERO is at- 
tributed mainly to the influence exercised secretly 
by France. The reception of that chief in London 
shows how strong a sympathy the British government 
feels at his overthrow, but it yet remains to be seen 
how far that sympathy will induce action on the part 
of England. The agitation in Ireland and the dis- 
contents in England fetter the hands of the govern- 
ment so closely that but little scope is given to ope- 
rate in continental affairs. The following paragraph 
from the Paris correspondence of a London paper 
gives a statementof the designs imputed to Lovis 
Puitiipre in reference to the Spanish kingdom: 

Louis Phillippe considers your country so hamper- 
ed by rebellious irish lieges that daily he reveals 
more openly his fixed and long-cherished policy in 
Spain. Day after day hundreds of Spanish refugees 
cross the Bidassua. All the men that have figured 
in the revolutions of Spain have suddenly disappear- 
ed from their prisons and hiding places. 
Royal manufactory of St. Etienne arms are openly 
conveyed into Spain by five thousand stands ata 
time. The money of Christina is issued by millions 
of francs, and the coffers of the close-fisted king him- 
self, have at last opened for every promoter of Spa- 
nish revolution to plunge his hands in, whilst Don 
Carlos and his brave single-minded chiefs are alone 
held in durance. Louis Phillippe thinks he sees the 
Duke d’Aumale ascending the throne of Philip the 
Second. The Duke d'Aumale is prepared for the 
encounter—he his just won bloody laurels in the 
field—his name is trumpeted forth by all the adhe- 
rents of his house—he is raised tothe rank of lieu- 
tenant-gencral, and at a moment’s notice he may 
cross the Mediterranean with ten thousand men of 
the best troops of France to offer his hand and his 
sword to Queen abella of Spain: thus will the 
younger possess another throne of the elder dynasty 


of Bourbon kings. 
BELGIUM. 


It is stated ina Belgium journal that, with a po- 
pulation of less than 4,000,0U0, there are in Belgium 
133 journals. Of these, more than 30 are daily. 
Brussels has 17 daily Juurnals, Antwerp 3, Liege 7, 
Ghent 3, Bruges 2, and Namur 1. The number of 
journals in France, with a population nearly ten 
times as large as that of Belgium is 458. 

TURKEY. 

The following article will show the deplorable ef- 
fects with which the rivalries of Christian seclarians 
are threatening to involve the secluded Chi istians 
who have hitherto found a precarious refuge in the 
mountains of Armenia and Persia. j 

Tue Nestorian Curistians. Constantinople, u- 

9. By our latest advices from Mosul we learn 
that Mohammed Pacha, the energetic and enterpris- 
ing governor of that place, has undertaken an expe- 
dition against the Mountain Nestorians. This little 
colony of Christians, which, from time immemorial, 


From the 


has preserved its independence, and during its most 
flourishing periods resisted the dominions of Islam- 
ism, seems, by a singular fatality, destined to suc- 
cumb when Islamism itself is apparently at its last 
gasp. The existence of this isolated remnant of the 
Nestorian Church had been almost forgotten, when 
a few years back some American missionaries pene- 
trated into their mountain fastnesses, and while open- 
ing a communication for religious purposes, obtain- 
ed much interesting information with respect to their 
primitive manners and patriarchal administration. 

One of these, Doctor Grant, has written a work. the 
object 6f which is to identify them with the lost 
tribes of Israel. Without deciding upon the merits 
of his theory, it must be admitted that the mixture 
of warlike and religious enthusiasm that distinguishes 
them reminds us forcibly of the leading features of 
Jewish character—they are equally tenacious of 
their own customs, and equally terrible to their 
neighbors. Neither Turks, Persians, nor Kurds 
have hitherto succeeded in forcing the passes of their 
mountains, or in rendering them tributary. In short, 
this people, consisting of not more then 100,000 

souls, have alone, from one extremity of Asia to the 
other, maintained alike inviolate their perfect inde- 
pendence and pure Christian faith. ft is by no 
means surprising, therefore, that the agents of va- 
rious missionary societies, who are now scattered 
over the east, should vie with each other in their en- 
deavors to fraternize with them. The American 

Presbyterians, as I have already stated, were the 
first in the field: after tham came the Roman Catho- 
lics, who, under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment. carry on a very equivocal and unscrupulous 

half-religions, half-political sort of Propagandism. 

The weapons they employ are no more than the ob- 
jects they have in view, altogether spiritual; and, 

with respect tothe Mountain Nestorians, they have, 

when other arguments failed, resorted alternately to 
threats and bribery. In this struggle for influence 

the last to enter the lists were the missionaries of the 
Church of England. More than a year ago the Rev. 
Mr. Badger, a gentleman distinguished for his at- 
tachment to high church principles, established him- 
self at Mosul, and, refusing to co-operate with the 
American missionaries, raised a separate standard, 

and claimed an exclusive alliance with the Nesto- 
rians as the champion of Episcopacy and regular 
ecclesiastical authority. Against the purity of his 

motives and the soundness of his doctrine of course 
not a word can be said—TI believe them to be un- 
questionable. It may be doubted, however, if his 

zeal, under existing circumstances, be not somewhat 
indiscreet and unseasonable. The American mis- 
sionaries, though they might differ from him on 

1 08 of church discipline, would have been willing 
aborers in the same vineyard. Their views were 

rather practical than speculative, and they had ale. 
ready done much good in the interests of civilization 
by the establishment of schools, both in the moun- 
tains and in the plain: what is more, thev even pro- 
fessed no hostility to the forms of Episcopacy, 

which they acknowledged was better suited to the 

state of Christianity in the east than their peculiar 
mode of church government. But all fellowship 

with them was declined by Mr. Badger, whose sense 
of duty would not only not permit him to remain a 
passive spectator of their exertions, but soon engag- 

ed him in a course of active opposition ta them. The 

consequences of this contention have been by no 

means satisfactory to either party. The simple 

minds of the Nestorians, unaccustomed to the sub- 

Uleties of polemics, have been completely bewildered 
by them. They have lost all confidence in their 
former spiritual guides without venturing to place 

any in the new. The only party that has profited by 

them are the French Roman Catholics, who havo 

lately gained many proselytes, and who have now 

sanguine expectations of inducing the Nestorians to 

acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. 


Another result, a most deplorable one, of this 
controversy, has been to excite the jealousy of the 
Turkish authorities, who, by the clamors and insin- 
uations of rival missionaries, the one against the 
other, have been led to believe that the Nestorians 
may become, in the hands of intriguing foreigners, 
the instruments of political disturbance, and who 
have determined, therefore, to reduce them to time- 
ly submission. Unfortunately for the Nestorians, 
who have so long preserved their liberty, the present 
Pacha of Mosul, who is a man of ability and deter- 
mination, has at his disposal means for their subju- 
gation, consisting of artillery, &c. which were pos- 
sessed by none of his . He has already, 
with the assistance of the neighboring Kurds, suc- 
ceeded in ravaging several districts of their country, 
and there are but faint -hopes that the Nestorians 
will be ultimately able to hold out against him. 
Their only chance in this extremity is foreign pro- 
tection; and there can be na doubt that. dn certain 
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conditions, they might succeed in obtaining it. Let 
them acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope and 
according to French interpretatian of treaties, they 
from that moment are under the protection of the 
French flag. This alternative, we have reason to 
believe, has been more than once suggested to them. 

The Hanau Gazette states that Jetters were receiv- 
ed at Constantinople on the 8th ultimo from Erze- 
roum, announcing that the negotiations between 
Persia and the Porte had heen broken off owing to 
some demands made by the commissioners of the 
Shah, to which thuse of the Porte would not agree. 

Nestorians. The patriarch had assembled his flock, 
and the Christians had determined to defend their 
mountains to the last extremity. The united Turk- 
ish and Kurdish troops have, however, entered the 
district of Dis, and have put the inhabitants of both 
sexes to the sword. 

| CHINA. 


In o late number of the Baptist Advocate was pub- 
lished the “annual report of the Baptist mission in 
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months on a visit to Kulangsu and Chusan. About 
two months were spent at the latter place, and ten 
days at the former. While there he went in com- 
pany with others to the city of Amoy. Here, though 
previous to the peace, he met a friendly reception 
from the people. Though their curiosity was much 
excited and multitudes followed them. yet the great- 
est respect was.shown, while some of the boys vol- 
unteered to herald them through the city as ‘‘teach- 
ers from the Jand that bears the flowery banner.” 
After presenting some of the encouragements un- 
der which they prosecute their labor of spreading 
the doctrines of Christianity among this heathen 
race, the report concludes as follows: “Among the 
considerations of an opposite character, we refer 
first of all to our own want of faithfulness and fit- 
ness for the work in which we have enlisted; next. 
to the counteracting influence of a corrupt Christi- 
anity; third, tothe deadening and demoralizing in- 
fluence produced upon the people by the use of api- 
um; and fourth, to the want of interest and efficiency 


China” for 1842. dated at Hong Kong, Jan. Ist, 1843, |in the co-operation of the churches at home. We 
It gives the proceedings in brief of the several mis- | State these things not by way of finding fault, but as 
sions of that society at several points of the Chinese j matters of fact, while we sincerely invite all who 


coast, interspersed with various notices of interest. | love the Lord Jesus Christ to unite with usin prayer 
i] 


“u After a protracted alternation of conĝict and nego- 
tiation, the war with Great Britain was brought to a 
termination by a treaty of peace signed by the agents 
of both governments on the 26th of August, and im- 
mediately ratified by his imperial majesty. Soon af- 
ter the signing of the treaty at Nanking, the English 
forces retired from the Yangtsz’ kiang; and on the 
20th of December, the commander-in-chief, with a 
large body of troops and a fleet of fifty vessels, left 
Hongkong on his return to India. By the treaty, 
twenty-one millions of dollars are to be paid to the 
British crown, the ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, Fuch- 
au, Amoy, and Canton, are to be opened to the resi- 
dence of foreigners, and the island of Hongkong 
ceded to the crown of England. 

Hongkong is a hilly island, situated in lat. 22 deg. 
15 m. N., and Jong. 114 deg. 10 m. E. The Chinese 
boats with a fair wind sail from here to Macao in 
twelve hours, to Canton in twenty-four hours; to the 
district of ‘Tiechiu in two days, and to Amoy in three 
or four days. At the occupancy of Hongkong by 
the English in January, 1841, the Chinese population 
of the island was estimated at about seven thousand. 
Sincg that time, the number of inhabitants has greatly 
increased, perhaps quadrupled. ‘These are scattered 
around the island in eighteen or twenty little villa- 
ges or hamlets, where the people gain a livelihvod 
by fishing or stone cutting, there being but little ar- 
able land on the island; while the bazaar in Hong- 
kong is supplied from the mainland with every ne- 
cessary for the wants of the people. 

In March, Messrs. Shuck and Roberts took up 
their residence on this island, the former at Hong- 
kong, and the latter at Chekchu on the south side 
of the island. Funds were soon raised by the liber- 
ality of the residents and gentlemen visiling the 

lace, sufficient for building two chaples, which 
have been erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
Shuck. 

About the time Mr. Shuck removed to Hongkong, 
Mr. Roberts took up his residence at Chekchu on the 
south side of the island. This village contains eight 
or ten hundred Chinese who are divided among the 
Canton, Kek, and Tiechiu dialects. A number of 
junks visit this place mostly from the Huichiu and 
Fiechiu districts. The English have three barracks 
for four hundred men, a good hospital building, and 
accommodations for several officers. Acompany of 
European soldiers have been stationed there during 
the season. Mr. Roberts has conducted religious 
worship both in English and Chinese on the Sabbath, 
and has daily visited from house to house, and at 
the cottage and by the wayside has gained a listen- 
ing ear to the gospel. The inhabitants of the village 
are familiar with his object, and receive him in 
friendly terms to their houses, and often on his ap- 
proach call together a little group of their friends to 
listen to the new doctrine. He has also extended 
his visits to the neighboring villages, and been fur- 
nished with refreshments by day aud shelter at night 
by the Chinese, while he has thus carried the gospel 
to the door of many who never before heard of the 
Saviour. In these labors he has been assisted by a 
Chinese disciple, whom he baptised at Chekchu, as 
well as by his teacher, who so far yields to the truth 
as to be willing to read and explain the Scriptures to 
his countrymen. One of the disciples from Siam 
spent a few weeks at Chekchu under Mr. Roberts’ 
care. He has also had a Chinese school under his 
superintendence for a part of the year. A house has 
been secured there atfurding accommodation for a 
school and divine service. 

Mr. Dean arrived in China from Siam in April, 


and after visting Hongkong and Chekehu left his 
a ia M bile) 


was absent about three 


to Him in whom alone we have hope, to remove all 
the obstacles in the means, and accomplish the sal- 
vation of this people. 

In behalf of the mission of A. B. B. T. M.” 

LIBERIA. 

Governor Roberts writes from the government 
house at Monrovia, under date of July 1, to the Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, as follows:— 

I find, sir, thatthe French are in earnest about ac- 
quiring territory on the coast, and their operations 
are ro doubt hastened, to he in advance of the English, 
who they say, are annoying their commerce to gain 
a monopoly in the African trade, and will soon be 
making purchase of territory, so that that they may 
more effectually carry out their designs. 


The French brig of war “Maloine” passed here a 


great objects for the support of the enlightened 


and contumely of the high and purse proud. and if, 
in addition to all this, the American Protestant pul- 
pit shall cease to advocate it as the means. and the 
only means of civilizing and regenerating Africa, if 
the clergy shall cease to hold it aloft as one of the 


christianity of the nineteenth century, then we say, 
we hail with joy the occupation of the African coast 
by the French, the English, and by all the civilized 
European powers. For althongh we perfer seeing 
planted on the African soil our free institutions, our 
free, (not Protestant) but toleration christianity, for 
although we prefer of all things to see the redemp- 
tron of Africa effected by her own returning children 
and those too, freed from the double curse of hond- 
age and of cast, yet if this cannot be; if the hopes 
100 fondly cherished are to be crushed—if our heau- 
tiful model republic, the result of years of suffering 
and toil, of tears and of prayers, is to be demolished 
—then we say welcome the government—the chris- 
tianity of France! welcome anything but relapse to 
darkness and heathenism, to moral and political 
death? To the question what will be the effect of a 
powerful French colony at Garroway upon the colo- 
ny at Cape Palmas? The answer is ready, ‘lis writ- 
ten in the history ot all European possessions in the 
tropical world. The first step taken, the erection of 
a town ond fortification, will call every Jabouring 
man from his farm at Cape Palmas. And why? Ist. 
Because works of that nature cannot go on without 
them. White laborers will sicken and die, and the 
native African is not skilled in the use of tools or 
the erection of houses of the character required.—. 
2d The colonist with smallor with no capital, will 
prefer to labor on hire for liberal and ready pay than 
to wait the growth of his coffee trees or his cotton 
crop. The present condition of the colonist will 
therefore be improved, he will be possessed of more 
wealth and better able to procure foreign luxuries; 
but this mess of portage will be the price of his 
birth-right—of his freedom! The independent citi- 


few days ago, having on board some fifteen or twenty zen of the free republic of Liberia, enjoying a con- 


stitution guaranteeing to him the rights and privi- 


French settlement in the Senegal.) guns, ammuni- | leges of the most free people under heaven, at once 


tion, and materials of every description, to erect a 
block house and other buildings at Jaraway, prepa- 
ratory for commencing an establishment there. 

You will remember in my despatch of the 9th 


June, 1842, 1 mentioned that the French had con-! 


tracted or purchased a small tract at that place, and 
that a considerably larger tract had been offered to 
the society. ‘This may yet be obtained. 

We have now in the press, compiled and arranged 
according to a resolution of the council in 1842 and 
1843, the statute laws of the commonwealth, inclu- 
ding the manuscript laws sent out by the board in 
1840. 

The emigrants by the Globe,“ somehow or other 
continue feeble. The Doctor says it is owing, in a 
great degree to their imprudence. None of the 
adults have died, except the man Johnson mentioned 
in my last. 

The U. S. brig Porpoise arrived here day beſore 
yesterday, and sails to day for Cape Palmas—all 
well, not a man on the sick list. 

Our prospects are every way brightening; agricul- 
ture and commerce are rapidly increasing, and we 
believe to think for certain that some day we shall he 
a people. Iam, sir, most respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, J. J. ROBERTS. 


THE occurariox oF GARROWAY BY TUC FRENCH. 
Our readers will perceive by the recent advices trom 
Cape Falmas that the French government have actu- 
ally taken possession of Garroway and marked out 
a place for their town and fortifications. To all in- 
terested in Africa, and the African, and in whatever 
light it may be viewed, this is, a most important 
movement, and a more important one to our little co- 
lonies on the coast than has transpired since their 
foundation. It is not only important in itself, as pla- 
cing an European government in possession of ano- 
ther prominent point on that coast. but, when taken 
together with other transactions, as indicating the 
policy to be pursued hereafter by all the European 
governments. Tous itis only a matter of astonish- 
ment that one and all they have not long ere this 
seized upon the whole of the unoccupied part of that 
‘coast which could be seeured for the cost of one ship 
of the line. 

We say it will affect those interested in the 
matter in various ways, but we are mainly affect- 
ed by its action either for good or evil upon the 
colonies: the American emigrant and the natiye 
African, and the character of this action tnust 
mainly depend upon circumstances. If colonization 
must continue to struggle unaided by the general and 
state governments, if ıt must continue to suffer the 
vile and malignant vituperation of the abolitionists, 
the scoffs and scorn of the ignorant, th denunciations 
iof the advocates for perpetual -... ie frowns 


l 


| the French! 


French marines, a number of Jolofs, (from near the | 


becomes a French colonist, a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water to the citizen agent of the king of 
He will have crossed the Atlantic, en- 
dured the perils and privations incident to a new set- 
tlement merely to exchange one white master for ane 
other! This process will as direct and almost as rapid 
ſas here described. The capability of adapting himself 
to circumstances in the character of the African race 
which has ennbled the stable lackeys and field hands 
‘of Maryland to support for ten years a free and in- 
dependent government will guarantee this speedy re- 
sult. 

What will be the result of the action of the Euro- 
pean governments, of which ths movement of the 
French is but the indication, upon the American 
commerce onthe African coast! Fiess well known 

to all. hut known to no effect. What would avail 
| our feeble efforts to illustrate the certain results, if 
the eloquence of such men as Mercer, Morehead, 
Rives,and Key, called forth by this very subject and 
addressed to the then acting legislators of the land, 
falls dead upon their ears and fails to arouse them 
tu a sense of our danger and their own duty? 


It is well known that the internal resources of that 
vast continent are becoming most rapidly developed, 
that the legitimate trade is most rapidly on the in- 
crease, and that it promises to exceed that of any 
part of the uncivilized world. It is well known too 
that at least one half of the articles most in demand 
there, are of American production, at least can be 
produced in America at less cost than in any other 
country: that the main article of traffic, tohacco, can 
only be procured in America. It is also well known 
we are at present shut out, or that we shall be when it 
may be deemed advantageous, from most of the im- 
portant points for trade on that coast, that we are not 
allowed to enter the French port of Senegal at all, 
that in the British ports of Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
we are not allowed toenter any article except of 
American production or any that will compete with 
the same from England or her colonies. It is well 
known that in all English ports and settlements, al- 
most innumerable on the coast, the ability exists to 
establish the same regulations as at the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone, and that such course would probably 
be followed by other European powers. And what 
would be the result? why from the multiplication of 
colonies and posts as those of the French at Garro- 
way and Bassa, American vessels would in a very 
short time be entirely excluded from the coast, and a 
commerce now worth a million annually and yield- 
ing a greater profit than thatof any other in the world, 
and which ought to increase more rapidly than any 
other, must be abandoned and surrefidered to our 
European competitors! Not only uian, but with the 
present apatby on the part of our government and 
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the jealous activity on the part of those of Europe, 
our celeris must be abandoned, and the very materi- 
ai best fitted for developing the resources of that 
vast and productive continent, the very medium 
through win,) could be prosecuted the most safe and 
advantageous commerce, placed there through A- 
merican philanthropy, must be surrendered to them. 

What will be the effect of the possession of Gar- 
roway and other points by the French guvernment, in 
advancing the civilization and christianization of 
Africa? Why in the abstract favorable, but not so 
when compared with that of the American colonies 
uninfluenced by foreign governments. No matter 
however good may he the intentions of the French 
government towards the natives in establishing her 
colonies, still the character of the agents which 
they must of necessity employ, will essentially 
change the character of the operations from the in- 
tent of the government. Tis the management of an 
affair at arms length at second and third hands 
through the agents of agencies, and therefore to 

reat disadvantages. But we have no guarantee that 

enefit tothe African forms 
the French government, and doubtless any good that 
can result to them inust be incidental and entirely a 
secondary consideration. The extending of their 
empire and increasing their commerce are of course 
their main objects, and the influence of colonies es- 
tablished for such motives upon savage nations is al- 
ready but too well known. 

It will doubtless serve us a nucleus or point from 
which to extend a Roman Catholic mission among 
the natives. Should this be the cuse, and it be pro- 
secuted with energy and conducted with judgment, 
certainly great good may be anticipated therefrom. 
For ourselves, as before stated, we should prefer the 


tolerant religion of the American colonies to that of 


any one sector church exclusively. Let those how- 
ever who are most ready to deprecate such an event, 
recollect by whose means it has been brought about; 
let them note the following passave in Governor 
Russwurm’s last letter. “I am confident they (the 
French) would not have obtained possession of Gar- 
roway. and that it would now be the property of the 
society had not every effort of your agent for the ac- 
quisition of it been opposed by certain individuals 
who were then enjoying the protection of our laws.” 

Upon the whole we connot but consider the pos- 
session of the intermediate territory between our 
American colonies hy the French, or any European 
government as highly prejudicial to the cause of colo- 
nization and the Americar, colonies; as comparative- 
ly injurious tu the natives, and as indicating the poli- 
cy ou a part of those governments which will shortly 
Prove destructive to American commerce with the 
western part of that continent. 

ld. Colonization Jaurnal, Sept. 


HONOLULU. 

The Temperance Advocate tor April, published at 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, gives the following 
census of the American residents on those Islanus, 
March J, 1843. 


Males, married to American wives, . 61 
Males, married to native wives, r - 57 
Males, unmarried, ; è : i 7 
Females, married, ‘ ` 61 
Females, uumarried, ; : . 4 
Native wives, . ; g . A 3 57 
White children.. ; i . 143 
Halſ-custe children. 119 
576 
Deduct native wives and half-caste children 176 
400 
Connected now, or formerly with the Ame- 
rican mission, adults 84, children, 114, 198 
American Foreign Residents {so called] 
adults 179, children 23, 202 


CANADA. 

First STEAM VESSEL FROM TORONTO ro QUEBEC. 
The ditliculties of the navigation of the Si. Lawrence, 
Which have, since the early settlement of the Cana- 
das, militated against the commercial interests of 
both provinces, bave at length been overcome, yield- 
ing to the ingenuity and perseverance of human skill 
and enterprise. Ihe steam propeller Adventurer, 


built expressly for the navigation of the Long Sault 


Rapids, as well as the equally dangerous rapids of 
Lachine, arrived in safety at Quebec in three days 
with seven hundred barrels of flour on board, and 
several passengers. This is the first steamer that has 
arrived at Quebec trom Toronto, a distance of five 
hundied niles, thereby opening to vessels of her 
class a navigalion from the sea to Chicago, Lake 
Michigan, a distance of about two thousand miles! The 
Adventurer is a vessel of fifty-eight tons burden, and 
was io make her return trip, ascending the rapids, 
the day following at Quebec, 


any part of the plan of 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nomivations. The Van Buren state convention of 
Massachusetts assembled at Worcester on Wednes- 
day, and nominated Governor Marcus Morton and 
Lieutenant Governor Childs as their candidates for 
re-election. 

Messrs. Childs and Bancroft, Van Buren men, were 
elected delegates at large to the national convention. 
No further expression was made of preference for any 
particular candidate. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

ARREST OF ONE or Gov. Dorr’s mew. We learn 
from the Providence Chronicle that Mr. B. West, one 
of Gov. Dorr's forces at Chepachet, concerned in the 
seizure of Messrs. Shelly, Keek and others, was ar- 
rested and carried before Henry L. Bowen, Esq., 
charged with the robbery of Mr. Shelly. After the 
statement from Mr. Shelly Mr. West was committed 
to prison. Mr. West has been outof the state for 
thirteen or fourteen months. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Stocks ww Puapetpata. The Bicknell's Reporter 
of the 26th. says:—The changes in our stock market 
within a few years have been wonderful. ‘The table 
which we give below, shows astonishing results. By 
it will be seen the prices of the stocks named ona 
certain day in April and September of every year, 
from 1836 to 1843, inclusive. A share of each stock 
mentioned, would have cost in April 1836, the aggre- 
gate sum of $2,839 62. The same stocks could have 
been bought in April, 1842, for $708. The frightful 
depreciation between the two periods may thus be 
secn ata glance. In September of 1843, the same 
stock would have cost 51, 2271. It will thus be seen 
that affairs are improving, and that even stocks have 
already experienced a very considerable advance. 
The table has been compiled with some care and 
will be read with interest. 
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MARYLAND. 

Expenition to Liser. The fall expedition to 
Cape Palmas under the auspices of the State Colo- 
nization Society, it is expected, will sail on the first 
of November next. The last expedition took out 
upwards of one hundred emigrants. The Jatest in- 
telligence from the colony represents the condition 
of things there as flourishing and prosperous. The 
people have general good health and provisions are 
abundant. For the sake of extending information 


lamong the colored people in the slate who may be 


69 


~ 
7 


disposed to emigrate to Liberia we copy the follow- 
ing trom the last number of the Maryland Culoniza- 
tion Journal. It is to be noted that the facilities and 
privileges offered to emigrants, a3 stated below, are 
| extended only to residents of Maryland: 

We find it necessary from the absolute ignorance 
which prevails among the colored people, who are 
now beginning to make inquiries upon the subject, 
to state the precise terms on which emigrants will 
be received ie the colony. ` 

First and foremost then, the society will take them 
bag and baggage from their own doors, and defray 
all necessary expenses ot their transportation to Bal- 
timore: will pay their expenses while in the city, 
will put them with all their effects on ship-board, 

will provide them with good spacious berths and 
fixtures, will supply them with good wholesome pro- 
visions for the passage, and will land them and their 
effects passage frec at Cape Palmas. The society’s 
agent, the governor of the colony, will furnish them 
with a good dwelling house for the first six months 
after their arrival, and will supply them during the 
same period with good provisions and necessaries of 
all kinds including medical attendance. medicine 
and nursing, if necessary, during the six months— 
and all without pay or compensation of any kind. 
The agent, also, will give each male adult or head 
of family on their arrival five acres of good land ad- 
joining that of the old settlers, to be theirs forever 
on condition that it is improved—and this, also, free 
of charge and expense. 

Here then, the emigrant is actually taken up, 
transported free of any cost or expense, and set 
down on a lot of land of his own, in contact with his 
fellow eitizens under a free republican government, 
administered wholly by those of his own color and 
bound to him by the strongest ties of a common bro- 
therhood, common misfortunes, and a common re- 
demption therefrom. Let those who are disposed to 
avail themselves of these advantages make an earl 
application to the agent of the society at the Coloni- 
zation Office, Post office Buildings, Baltimore. 


INDIANA. 

Currency. The Fort Wayne Times gives the ful- 
lowing account of the currency in Indiana: 

Our currency should find a place here, as it has in 

this state „a local habitation, and a name.” “Scrip,” 
“Bank Scrip,” “White Dog.” “Blue Dog,” “Bluo 
Pup,“ Paper of our State Bank, with the Specie pay- 
ing banks of Ohio, and some two or three banks in 
Michigan, comprise the circulating medium of this 
section of the state, 

„Sch, Proper,” was issued to pay the domestic 
debt of the state, and is now receivable for all state 
dues, county taxes, and for all trust-fund loans—in all 
receipts, however, for ta des, no interest is allowed. 

‘“‘Banx Scrip,” was issued to pay the State Bank 
of Indiana the state incebtedness to that institution 
for advances made to canal contractors. i 


“Wuire Doc,” is a scrip issued by the state to 
‘pay repairs and other expenses of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal east of Lafayette. This scrip is received 
for Canal lands east of Tippecanoe, at its face and 
interest. 

“Bruer Doa,” issued for the extention of the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal from Lafayette to Terra Haute, 
based upon, and receivable for the lands selected for 
such extension. It was however, by a law passed last 
winter, made receivable for canal tolls, on the Wi- 
bash and Erie Canal. 

“Brus Pup,” is a shinplaster currency, issued in 
small sums by contractors on the extension, payable 
in “Blue Dog.” Some of this is undoubtedly as good 
as the “Blue Dog,” except its not being received for 
tolls; other of it is unsafe as there is no limit to its 
issue. 


The following is the value in this market: 


Scrip, old 85 to 90 
Bank Scrip 85 
White Dog, according to date 80 to 90 
Bine Dog 40 
Blue Pup 


The Ohio and Michigan bills are as yet taken at 
par; though the banks of River Rasin and St. Clair, 
are considered a little doubtful. The latter isre- 
deemed by Smith & Co., merchants of this place, and 
is taken on deposite in small amounts by. the branch 
at this place, of the State Bank. So long as this ar- 
rangement exists, it will answer the purpose, and 
should be taken at par. We are assured by Smith & 
Co., that the bank is good. 


ILLINOIS. 

Mormons. The Independent Expositor says, 
“Orin Porter Rockwell, the Mormon confined in our 
county jail some time since for the attempted assas- 
sination of ex-Governor Boggs, was indicted by our 
last grand jury for escaping. from the ‘county jail 
some weeks since, and sent to Clay county for trial. 


70 
F . 
Owing, however, to some informality in the proceed- 
ings, he was remanded to this county again for trial. 
There was not sufficient proof adduced against him 
to justify an indictment for shooting ex-Governor 
Boggs; and the grand jury, therefore, did not indict 
him for that offence.” 


Course or TRADE. A letter from a house in Chi- 
cago, lilinois, to a gentleman in New York, says, I 
find that the business of this place has fallen off at 
least one-half, owing to the diversion of the Hoosier 
trade from us by the Wabash canal.” 

There are four Romaa Catholic churches in pro- 
gress of erection or completion in the State of Illi- 
nois at the present time. One at Chicago, one at Al- 
ton, one at Edwardsville, and one in Shawneetown. 
The Alton Telegraph says, from present appearances, 
the one being erected at that place will be among the 
best, if not the best religious edifice in the city. 


Salz or Labs. The auditor of the state of Illi- 
nois has given public notice that he will offer for sale 
at Springfield, on the first Monday of April next, 
210,000 acres of Jand, selected under the provisions 
of the distribution law, lying in the Danville, Chica- 

, and Dixon districts; 42,000 acres of land entered 
by the state under the provisions of the internal im- 
provement law; and also the Northern Cross rail- 
road, between Springfield and Meredosia, with all the 
buildings, locomotives, &c. The lands to be sold in 
eighty acre lots, and internal improvement bonds and 
scrip of the state of Illinois received in payment. 


Tur Mormons. At a meeting of the citizens ox 
Hancock county, held at Carthage, on the 6th inst. it 
was resolved to call in the citizens of the surrounding 
counties and states, to assist them in delivering up Joe 
Smith, if the governor of Illinois refused to comply 
with the requisition of the Governor of Missouri. The 
meeting also determined to avenge with blood any 
assaults made upon the citizens by the Mormons. It 
was also resolved to refuse to obey the officers elect- 
ed by the Mormons, who have complete control of 
the country, being a numerical majority. 

OFFICIAL RETURNS OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
TO CONGRESS—FIAST sa 


; 1843. 

Duncan. Ford. Morrison. Smith. 
Alexander, 274 165 50 224 
‘Pulaski, 00 00 36 217 
Union, 219 446 173 651 
Jackson, 429 215 324 363 
Perry, 259 293 186 456 
Randolph, 601 564 689 129 
Monroe, 299 636 501 563 
Wash ington, 205 513 236 565 
St. Clair, 776 1.576 1,276 1,589 
Clinton, 278 466. 363 484 
Bond, 592 428 406 399 
Madison, 1,539 1,006 1,328 1,106 

5,471 6,148 5,568 7, 346 


Scattering, 177. Van Buren plurality 1778. 
SECOND DISTRICT. 


McCler- 
Casey. nand., 

Johnson, 156 77 221 329 
Pope, 524 44 90 242 
Hardin, 200 21 130 118 
- Williamson, 115 532 231 469 
Gallatin, 441 1,160 396 1,081 
Franklin, 95 532 175 537 
Hamilton, 145 555 161 583 
White, 605 538 670 6U2 
Wabash, 426 275 384 245 
Edwards, 271 122 315 136 
Wayne, 199 447 208 512 
Jefferson, 233 780 365 673 
Marion, 192 581 135 528 
Massac, new county. 145 309 
3,602 6,011 93,630 6,364 

Van Buren majority 2,734. 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

Harlan. Ficklin. 
Cumberland, new touni, 277 151 
Lawrence, 400 403 373 493 
Richlands 242 201 249 287 
Crawford, 389 353 363 441 
Jasper, 95 174 166 183 
Effingham, 56 293 65 323 
Fayette, 338 611 466 523 
Montgomery, 387 362 313 463 
Christian, 187 196 196 171 
Shelby, 288 773 168 677 
Moultrie, new county. 181 158 
Coles, 1,012 5 705 482 
Clark, 6847 579 669 578 
— — ee ee Oor 22 " aaa. ena 19K 208 
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Macon, 380 183 2⁵6 

Platt. 49 89 71 

De Witt, 261 70 242 250 
5.382 6,411 5,528 6,425 


Van Buren majority 897. 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Spring. Went- 
worth. 


Lake, 203 387 27 393 
Mc Henry, 347 393 393 455 
Boone. 249 257 245 308 
Cook, 625 1.328 891 1,172 
Kane, 457 750 523 770 
De Kalb, 151 225 127 230 
Du Page, 335 467 310 457 
Kendall, 268 429 248 431 
Grundy, 38 162 56 90 
La Salle, 428 1,128 467 869 
Will, 465 756 79 529 
Jroquois, 143 167 145 195 
Livingston, 53 99 66 111 
McLean, 509 424 475 371 
Champaign, 145 121 117 142 
Vermillion, 968 445 830 706 
Bureau, 337 289 262 317 

5,743 7,857 5,931 7,552 


Scattering, 1,176. Van Buren plurality 1,621. 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Brown- Doug- 


ing. lass. 
Green, 746 1,065 719 1,198 
Jersey, 531 415 555 429 
Calhoun, 192 171 188 222 
Fike, 1,073 1,085 1,391 1.229 

ams, 
. ? 1,524 1,421 1,560 1,202 
Brown, 322 447 368 516 
Sehuyler, 555 576 687 685 
Fulton, 1,011 1,193 1,279 1,381 
Peoria, 767 950 830 948 
Macoupin, 649 758 603 831 
7,372 7,680 8,180 8,631 
Scattering, 451. Van Buren plurality 451. 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Walker. Hoge 
Jo Daviess, 895 914 1,241 1,218 

Stephenson, 279 285 355 35 
Winnebago, 548 414 609 431 
Carroll, 173 93 260 165 
Ogle, 479 278 467 315 
Lee, 238 238 223 298 
Whiteside, 232 239 260 240 
Rock Island, 313 254 401 294 
Henry, 136 174 163 154 
Stark, 152 189 180 166 
Mercer, 284 225 339 234 
Henderson, 254 227 309 235 
Warren, 455 383 415 441 
Knox, 519 593 709 629 
McDonough, 506 487 498 537 
Hancock, 711 1,748 733 2,088 


6.440 5.745 17,222 7,796 
Scattering, 255. Van Buren pleurality 574. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Hardin. McDou- 


gal. 
Putnam, 170 187 143 169 
Marshall, 163 278 191 314 
Woodford, 160 287 191 314 
Tazewell, 811 500 885 617 
Mason, 169 181 203 199 
Menard, 352 233 338 382 
Cass, 348 321 343 330 
Morgan, 1,375 1,162 1,413 1,246 
Scott, 627 552 619 519 
Logan, 269 198 235 199 
Sangamon, 1,588 1,217 1,694 1,190 
6.057 5,116 6,230 5,357 
Whig plurality 873. 
For congress: Job, 107—Warren, 98. 
MICHIGAN. 


Great TAX sate IN Micnican. The Michigan 
papers are filled with tax advertisements of the sale 
on the first Monday of next month. Sales take place 
at each county seat on the same day. The cost of 
advertising the sales amounts to $32,000. 


FLORIDA. 

Great Storu.— Commercial Gazette office, Port Le- 
on, Friday, Sept. 15, 1843. Our city is in ruins! We 
have been visited by one of the most horrible storms 
that it ever before devolved upon us to chronicle.— 
On Wednesday about 11 o'clock, A. M. the wind 


| ing up a high tide, but nothing alarming—at 5 P. M. 
79 | the wind lulled and the tide fell, the weather still 
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continuing lowering. At 1] at night, the wind fresh- 
ened, and the tide commenced flowing, and by 12 
o’clock it blew a perfect hurricane, and the whole 
town was inundated. The gale continued with un- 
abated violence until 2 o’clock, the water making a 
perfect breach ten feet deep over our town. The 
wind suddenly lulled fora few minutes, and then 
came from southwest with redoubled violence and 
blew till day light. Every warehouse in the town 
was laid flat with the ground. except one. Messrs. 
Hamlin & Snell's, and a part of that also fell. Near- 


į ly every dwelling was thrown from its foundation, 


and many of them crushed to atoms. The loss of 
property is immense. Every inhabitant participated 
in the loss more or less. None have escaped, man 
with only the clothes they stand in. St. Marks su- 
fered in the like proportion with ourselves. But our 
losses are nothing compared with those at the light- 
house. Every building but the light-house gone— 
and dreadful to relate fourteen: lives lost! and among 
them some of our most valued citizens. We cannot 
attempt to estimate the loss of each individual at this 
time, but shall reserve it until our feelings will bet- 
ter enable us to investigate it. Below we give a list 
of these drowned, so far as heard from: 

At Port Leon. A crazy negro boy belonging to 
Tullahassee. 

At the Light House. Capt. M. C. Robertson, his wife, 
and three children, and a child of Dr. Tradewell’s. 

Mr. J. Wood, a portrait painter from Tallahassee. 

A child of R. V. Buffins, and five negroes. 

Those saved are Captain Hungerford, his wife and 
two children, Dr. Tradewell's youngest child, 
Messrs. Oglesbee, Blethen, and Kennedy, pilots and 
five negroes. 

Our citizens are now out, looking for any that may 
have escaped, and to bring the bodies of those that may 
be found. Such a total destruction of property ne- 
ver has occurred in our place. 

Our loss 1s estimated at $250.000. 

In addition to the above, we have learned that the 
family of Mr. Edward Walker, living on Shell Point, 
wife, children. and five or six negroes, all perished. 
Mr. Walker himself escaped by clinging to the bran- 
ches of a tree, till the waters subsided. i 

It is also stated that there are several other per- 
sons living at this point, who have not been heard 
from, and of whose safety great doubts are entertained. 

There are also several families from this county, 
in summer quarters on James’ Island. on whose ac- 
count much anxiety is felt. Indeed such was the 
violence of the winds and the height to which the 
tide rose, that our imagination can scarcely fix li- 
mits to its ravages. 

Cedar Keys, Apalachicola, St. Joseph, can scarce- 
ly have escaped without much damage. 

The Naticnal Intelligencer of tho 29th says: “By 
the latest accounts we learn that the storm was com- 
paratively hght at Apalachicola and St. Joseph. The 
rail road suspension bridge which was carried away 
at St. Marks was found in good condition some dis- 
tance up the river. No lives were lost at the latter 
place. Though the storm was felt with great seve- 
rity at Tallahassee, no buildings of value were se- 
riously damaged in that vicinity. The families who 
had taken up a summer residence on St. James“ ls- 
land are safe and uninjured. The fight-house on 
Dog Island isgone. In Gadsden county the storm 
was nol severe, and no dumage is known to have 
been sustained except the somewhat hasty and un- 
timely gleaning of the cotton fields. The Tallahas- 
see Star says there seems to be a unanimous deter- 
mination to abandon the site of Port Leon fora 
town—that no one talks óf remaining there, and that 
it is not probable the raiſ road (part of which has been 
torn up) will be re-laid further than St. Marks river. 


WISCONSIN. 

Emicration. So great is the rush of emigration 
to Wisconsin that the Milwaukie Courier says that 
it is anticipated the farmers will have a home mar- 
ket for nearly all their surplus productions this yeae. 
which will enable them to sell at remunerating prices, 
whatever may be the state of the eastern murket. 


OREGON. 

Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune. Fort 
Platte, La Ramee Forke, July 8th, 1843. Here we are, 
at this point of our long travel, in entire safety. From 
here we shall start in an hour for the Black Hills, 
Green river, the Sweetwater, and the Wind River 
mountains, having twenty or thirty day’s travel still 
before us. We shall then spend a short time at some 
favorable location among the mountsins, and com- 
mence our return in August. “I cannot now trust my- 
self to speak of the grandeur, sublimity, soft beu: y, 
and appalling wildness—all of which hav . 
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far the last forty-seven days; I cannot treat so en-: the offices of the convention. 


grossing a theme hurriedly, and will only tell you 
that we are now in the land of the Chayennes, and 
within thirty miles of us is an encampment of some 
four hundred lodges, numbering ahout one thousand 
warriors. We are ninety-three strong, well armed 
and proyisioned, and mean to march through them 
with all ease and contidence. We have passed 
through one butlalo region, and are now without 
fresh meat; but as we were industrious in drying the 
animal’s flesh while we were killing a dozen a day, 
our stores are still quite equal to our apeptites. In 
three or four days we shall again be among tbe un- 
tamed lords of the mountains and prairie wastes, where 
we shall find them swarming in denser numbers than 
ever. 

The Catholic priests that I told you of are still with 
us, travelling to their new settlement among the con- 
verted Flatheads, and we have what 1 am sure must 
be new in this far western wilderness—early mass in 
camp every Sunday morning. 

One of our companions was Jost from camp on the 
North Fork of the Platte, for four days, having lost 
his horse, coat, and blankets, and wandering barefoot- 
ed about the prairie. He was found at last, and his 
story, which is of the liveliest interest, you shall know 
hereafter. Fifteen of us, tortured with thirst, were 
riding away in search of the river, galloping and yell- 
ing like Indians, when he, being alone in a distant 
hollow, took us for real red men, and concealed him- 
self until we aud the whole camp moved completely 
out of his sight or knowledge. Every soul of us had 
given him up as butchered by the Sioux, when he 
was at length fortunately found. 

We are all just reviving from a munificent and 
magnificent JON iran that we had upon our even 
glorious fourth of July! What do you think of roast 
beef and plum pudding, Rhine wine (three dozen) 
milk punch, Minny Warki (a la Sioux) corn dodgers, 
(a la hunter) all the choice parts of the buffalo, 
cooked in the best known style, aud everything really 
and truly superb. The “stars and stripes” were 
raised in mid-camp at sunrise, saluted by three vol- 
leys of thirty rifles, and three loud cheers. 

We may reach Independence by the 20th of Ucto- 
ber, and then, be sure of it, I shall be home, as the 
saying aptly suits, “by the ‘first boat.” Our travel 
thus far has been so prosperous, that any prospect of 
being necessitated to winter in the mountains is now 
removed, and in sixty days we shall be preparing “to 
go easi.” 

The Oregon emigrants (nine hundred souls, two 
hundred wagons, and some six or eight hundred ‘head 


of cattle) are about ten or fifteen days behind us. Of 
them I shall have a deal to tell you. Fortune and 
friendship crown you. Good-bye, M. C. F. 


From tHe Mountains. We have been favored 
with the perusal of a private letter from Bent's Fort, 
dated July 26. The writer is one of Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick’s party and says that thus far their trip has been 
a severe one. The party has been delayed since the 
14th inst. waiting the arrival of Mr. Freemont, who 
Jeit them on the 17th of June with 13 men. ‘Aller 
progressing ahead some distance, despatched an ex- 
press back requesting the rear party with Fitzpatrick 
not to move until he joined them, allegiog as a rea- 
son that there were hostile Mexicans on the line of 
their route. On the morning of the date of the Jetter, 
the wriler says they were dividing into two parties 
again, with the intention of meeting at Fort Hull, 
Oregon, in avout 40 days. Fitzpatrick's party in- 
tended crossing the Platte that morning, and would 
take up the line of march over the mountains. He 
speaks of a slight difficulty with the Indians, but fur- 
nishes no parliculars. [St. Louis Repub. Sept. Sth. 
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IRISH REPEAL CONVENTION AT N. YORK. 
A “National Repeal Convention“ consisting of dele- 
gates from the various repeal associations throughout 
the United States, assembled at the Tabernacle al 
New York on the 20th inst. On calliug over the de- 
legates, it was found that the ſollowing states were 
represented; Maine, Massachusetts, Khode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Peunsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, District of Columbia, and Michigan. There 
were betwen four and five hundred delegates present, 
of uv hon New York and Pennsylvania, had the lar- 
gest number—Mr. Bartley O'Connor, called the meet- 
ing to order, and proceeded to call over the names of 
the delegates, which occupied upwards of two hours. 
The Elon. John McKeon was then chosen chairman 
pro len for the purpose of organizing the convention. 

The chairman proceeded to call over the various 
associations represented, forty four in number, and 
each having named one, the genUemen thus named 
were declared a committee to select candidates for 


reverse the sentiments. 


The convention J . N ER 
(half past three) adjourned to mect at 4 o’clock. 

On assembling at 4 o'clock, the following names 
were presented: 

For President, ROBERT TYLER. 

Vice Presidents— 

Maine—Patrick J. Divine. 

Massachusetts—Walter J. Walsh. 

Rhode Island—Thos. Mooney. 

Connecticut—Thos. D. McGee. 

New York—John McKeon. 

New Jersey—Johu Ledwith. 

Maryland—Francis Gallagher. 

North Carolina—Dr. Moriarty. 

Delaware—W m. R. Chandler. 

District of Columbia—James Hoban. 

Pennsylvania—William A. Stokes. 

Michigan—Mitchell Acker. 

Georgia—Michaet Dillon. 

Secretaries— E. S. Derry, Samuel Wood, E. J. 
Chaisty, B. O Connor, Eugene Casserly. 

Mr. Tyler was elected without one dissenting 
voice, &c. All the vice presidents were elected 
without opposition. When the name of Wm. Wallace 
was called as a secretary, much opposition was evin- 
ced, and a division of the house was called on his 
name. The nomination was rejected by a vote of 
ayes 71, noes 120. The name of Edmund S. Derry 
was propased and accepted in lieu of Mr. Wallace. 

Thos. O’Connor was added to the vice presidents 
by an unanimous vote, as also Messrs. John Colwell, 
Hugh Maitland, and Gen. O’Donnell. 

A committee was appointed to escort Mr. Tyler to 
the chair, which was performed. 

The thanks of the convention were moved to the 
Hon. John McKeon by G. Melville, Esq., for the 
ability and courtesy with which he had performed 
the duties of the convention. 

Mr. McKeon said he would not allow such a vote 
to pass, as they came here not to compliment each 
other, but fora higher and nobler purpose. He hoped | > 
that the motion would be withdrawn. The motion 
was withdrawn, and Mr. Tyler and the officers then 
took their stations. On taking the chair, Mr. Tyler 
thanked the convention in a neat speech, for the honor 
conferred upon him. The chair then appointed com- 
mittees to draft an address and resolutions, and a 
committee to prepare rules for the government of the 
convention, and theconvention adjourned to next day. 


On the second day of the session a resolution for the 
establishment of a National Executive committee, 
consisting of five members from five different states, 
was oilered by Charles O'Connor Esq. and carried.— 
The following are the namesof the gentlemen ap- 
pointed:—from Massachusetts, John W. James; from 
New York, John McKeon; from Pennsylvania, John 
Binns, from Maryland, Hugh Jenkins; from District 
of Columbia, Jas. Hoban. 

Third and last day. ‘The convention assembled a- 
greably to adjournment, and at 10 o’clock was call- 
ed to order by the president. 

The committee on addresses reported, through 
their chairman, B. F. O'Connor, an address to the 
people of the U. States, which he read, and which 
was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Hon. John McKeon, it was referred 
to the National Executive committee for publication. 

A resolution of thanks to Robt. Tyler, Esq., was 
unanimously adopted. Hon. J. McKeon in the chair. 

Mr. Jarvis of Boston, offered a series of resolutions, 
composed of the queen's late speech, so worded as to 
Adopted with acclamation. 

Any 5 of lesolutions were then presented, 
and disposed of 

At twelve o'clock, a motion was made to adjourn, 
sine die. 

President Tyler arose and said, that before putting 
the motion for adjournment he must beg leave tu re- 
turn his sincere thanks for all the kindness and for- 
bearance which had been extended towards him.— 
He had endexvored to perform the duties incumbent 
upon him with strict impartiality. He would not 
detain the convention with his remarks, and could 
only say, simply and unaffectedly, that he thanked 
them for their kindness and respect, and for the hon- 
ors they had conferred, and of which he felt himself 
unworthy. The feelings of a repealer were as warm 
in his heart at the time of Jeaving the chair as at the 
time of assuming it; and he thought the time had ar- 
rived when he might safely prophecy to the friends 


* * The best maps of this site hitherto pro 
duced represent two tombs besides the pyramids, 
having particular inscriptions and figures. Now, we 


ye 


After afew more remarks, he again thanked the 
convention for their liberal kindness, and put the 
motion for adjournment, which was carried unani- 
mously and the convention adjourned sine die. 

After the adjournment, “three cheers for the 
Cause” were proposed and given—three more for 
Dan'l. O'Connell, and three for Robt. Tyler. 


THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. That 
eminent German hierologist, Dr. Lepsius, at this time 
employed in Egypt by the government of Prussia, and 
who dates his letter at Gizeh, at the foot of the py- 

ramid of Cheops,” says: 

«We arrived here on the 8th of November, and 
here we have passed the first day of the new year.— 
But who can foretell the extent of the rich harvest 
we may reap on this earliest scene of the history of 
mankind? It is incredible how little this spot has been 
explored, though more visited than any other part af 
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have drawn a minute topographical plan of the whole 
monumental plain, and on this plan there are marke 
ed, independently of the pyramids, forty-five tombs, 
whose occupants J have ascertained by the inscripe 
tions. There are altogether eighty-two tombs, which, 
on account of their inscriptions or other peculiarie 
ties, demand particular attention. With the excep» 
tion of about twelve, which belong to a later ‘ele 
all these tombs were erected contemporaneously with 
or soon after the building of the great amid, and 
consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on 
the study of human civilization in the most remote 
period of antiquity. * * The sculptures in re- 
lief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various 
dimensions. The paintings are on hack 
grounds of the finest chalk. They are numerous and 
beantiful beyond conception—as fresh and perfect as if 
finished yesterday. The pictures and sculpture on the 
walls of the tombs represent, for the most part, 
scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, whose 
wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, &c. is ostenta- 
tiously displayed before the eye of the spectator.— 
All this gives an insight into the details of private 
life among the ancient Egyptians. * * * + 
the help of these inscriptions I think I could, laa 
difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the rei 
King Cheops. * * In some instances 885 
traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and even 
great-grandson—all that now remains of the distin- 
guished families which five thousand years ago form- 
ed the nobility of the land. * * * I now em- 
loy daily fifty or sixty men in digging and other 
kinds of labor, and a large excavation has been made 
in front of the grand Sphynx.“ 

From this account of the actual state of Egyptian 
researches, we perceive there is ample opportunity 
for more extensive discoveries than have yet been 
made; and the extraordinary character of those alrea- 
dy before the public cannot fail to stimulate and en- 
courage us in our researches. A writer, whom I have 
before cited, has condensed from Rosellini and other 
hierologists the following remarks: 

“Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, ar- 
chitects, physicians, must return to Egypt to learn 
the origin of Janguage and writing—of the calendar 
and solar motion—of the artof cutting granite with 
a copper chisel, and of giving elasticity to a copper 
sword—of making glass with the variegated hues of 
the rainbow—of moving single blocks of polished 
syenite, nine hundred tons in weight, for any distance, 
by land and water—of building arches, round and 
pointed, with masonic precision unsurpassed at the 
present day, and antecedent, OF two thousand years, 
to the (ſoaca Maxima of Rome—of sculpturing 
Doric column a thousand years before the Dorians 
are known in history—of fresco painting in impe- 
rishable colors—and of practical knowledge in ana- 
tom 

“Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monu- 
ments, the progress of his art four thousand years 
ago; and whether it be a wheelwright building a 
chariot; a shoemaker drawing his twine; a leather 
cutter using the selfsame form of knife of old as is 
considered the best form now; a weaver throwing 
the same hand shuttle; a whitesmith using that iden- 
tical form of blow-pipe but lately recognised to be 


of repeal, that the hour was near at hand when their Í the most efficient; the seal engraver cutting, in hie- 


desires should be accomplished. He was convinced 
that ere a year rolled round, ere another glorious 
September should pour its bright and beaming light 
upon the thousands on the face of this great and glo- 
rious earth, that the great battle would be fought, the 
great viotory won, and Ireland have ended her weary 
but glorious march, and assumed her rightful place 
amol. dhe nations of Independence. (Great ap- 
b athe 3 
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roglyphics, such names as Shafoo’s, above four thou- 
sand three hundred years ago; or even the poulterer, 
removing the pip from geese; all these and many 
more evidences of Egyptian priority now require but 
a glance at the plates of Rosellini. ”®* 

To this catalogué of Egyptian arts a long addition 
mighi be made of monuments deseriptive of the gold- 


Mr. Gliddon's printed lectures, referred to ou p- 3. 
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amiths and jewellers’ work, instrumental music, | his hand to the Arabs, is neither beaten to death nor 
singing, dancing, and gymnastic exercises, including: hung, which is a miracle; and after having lived 
children’s games, like some of the present day, the ; through the most curious romance of adventures 
tasteful furniture of their houses; ship building; draw- | which could be imagined, this Don Quixote without 
ings in natural history, so true to life that the French | a squire, this propagandist of fanaticism, comes back 
naturalists, by means of them, instantly recognised | to London, white and bronzed. [ Boston Adv. 

the several species of Egyptian birds designated by 


them; and of numberless other branches of art, which] GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. We have seen a 
time will not permit me to particularize. _ copy of the address of W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Pre- 
Can we wonder, then at the high eulogium which | sident of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 

I have before cited from the Scriptures, on the great to the society at their last anniversary meeting. It 
leader of the Israelites, that he was learned in all] jg preceded by addresses by the president on the pre- 
the wisdom of the Egyptians; or at the still higher! sentation of two gold medals awarded by the society, 
anegyrie on King Solomon, whose wisdom is said to | to two gentlemen who had distinguished themselves 
have excelled “all the wisdom of Egypt?” Can wef in advancing geographical science. The first of these 
any longer feel surprised at the enthusiasm of Cham- | hag been voted by the council of the society, to Lt. 
po lion, when, on landing for the first time in Egypt. J. F. A. Symonds, of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
e knelt tothe ground and kissed the soil? In his in acknowledgment of his services in making some 
own glowing language, after traversing that country | important geographical surveys in Syria, during the 
of wonders and arriving at the monuments of Kar- vear 1841. Among these services was the triangu- 
nak, he says: All that I had seen, appeared miser- | jation of the country between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
able in comparison with the gigantic conceptions by | and thence to the head of the Dead Sea; and also 
which I was surrounded at Karnak. I shall take care feom Cape Blanco to Safeb, and Lake Tiberias, with 


not to describe any thing; for, either my description | intermediate triangles to connect the two lines. He 


would not express the thousandth part of what ought | also, by means of an eighth inch theodolite, vscer- 
to be said, or, if } drew but a faint sketch of it, I| tained the difference of level between the Dead Sea 


should be set down for an enthusiast, or perhaps for | and the Mediterranean, and also between the Lake of 


a madman.“' Tiberias and the Mediterranean. The result of this 


survey was, that the Dead Sea 1s 1312.2 feet, and the 
Lake of Tiberias, 398.98 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The remarkable fact of the great 
depression of these inland seas below the level of the 


; ocean has been known for many years, but it has 
MR. BORROW. Of Mr. Borrow, the author of not been before established with the same degree of 


the Bible in Spain, the Boston Daily Advertiser gives precision. 
this account, taken frum an article from the Rerue The services for which the medal was awarded to 
des deux Mondes: ; í Mr. Eyre were various discoveries in Australia, and 
“Mr. Borrow, says the writer, M. Philarete Chas- particularly an arduous journey of more than a thou- 
les, was originally, I believe, a horse jockey or some- | sand miles through Southern Australia from Port 
thing of that kind; since then, a puritanical devotion | Lincoln to King George’s Sound, half of which region 
having seized him, he has travelled over the world to he found entirely destitute of water and herbage.— 
spread the gospel light among the Greeks, Papists, | The medals were received, in the absence of the gen- 
ttomans, Barbarians, and Zincali. : To galn souls tlemen to whom they were awarded, by friends in 
for Calvin, to conquer horses and infidels, and 10 their behalf. | 
wander over plains, matshes and forests, are his fa-| The annual address of the president begins with 
vorite pleasures. A Don Quixote of the 19th cen- | obituary notices of several members and correspon- 
tury, and an English Don Quixote, he travelled as a | dents of the society, and persons whose names are in 
colporteur among the Alpujarras, at Cintra, Ceuta, other ways connected with geographical science.— 
Merida, upon the banks of the Guadalquivir, and Among the persons who had died since the preced- 
the Douro, with a cargo of Bibles; some in Arabic, ing anniversary, and of whom honorable mention is 


#1 Kings, iv. 30. g 
tLettres ecrites d’ te ot de Nubie en 1828 et 1829, 
par Champollion Le Jeune, page 98. 8 vo. Paris, 1833. 


and others in the Bohemian tongue—not that of Bo- 
hemia, but that of Hindostan (Zincali.) Can you 
think of any oddity more strange than this? 

With a vigorous nature, a well tempered soul, an 
uncommon courage, and a burning curiosity mingled 
with a lively taste for adventures and even for dan- 

rs, a polyglot mind witb the gift of tongues, Mr. 

rrow understood Persian, Arabic, German, Dutch, 


made, are the late Duke of Sussex, Rev. E. T. 
Daniel, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Lieut. Welsted, Sir 
William Ouseley, the Chevalier T. O. Bronsted, Mr. 
E. R. Friederichstahl, Capt. Treyeint. and others.— 
After this respectful notice of his fellow laborers in 
the science, the president proceeded to give a review 
of the progress of geography during the year. first in 
Great Britain, next in the most of the countries on 


Russian, Polish, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Irish, | the continent of Europe, and then in the other quar- 
Norwegian, and the old Scandinavian, not to men- | ters of the globe. 

tion Gaelic, Kymricor Welsh, Sanscrit, and Zincali,| In England considerable progress has been made 
the language of the gypsies. He is an athletic man, | in the surveys under the direction of the Hydrogra- 
thirty-five or six years of age, with a bright black | phical office of the admiralty and also in the ord- 
eye, his brow already covered with a frost of pre- nance survey. The Hydrographical office of the 
mature white hair, and an olive complexion, as if he | admiralty has published during the year thirty charts, 


belonged originally to that Indian race of whom he 
is the chronicler and friend. 

He was born at Norfolk, and found himself, no 
one knows how, and he does not tell, in the midst of 
gypsies, blacksmiths, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, 
horse-jockeys, old-clothes merchants, and beggars 
from Egypt, who inbabited this city and its environs. 
From these honorable instructors, he received at an 
early age his first knowledge of gibberish, the rudi- 
ments of the Zincali language, and hereditary re- 
ceipts relative to the rearing and support of horses. 
As ho grew up, he went to Edinburgh, went through 
the university course, studied diligently Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, and made frequent excursions into 
the highlands to learn Gaelic thoroughly. What be- 
came of him afterwards, no one knows. His friends 
say he sowed his wild oats, or as the French say, 
il jetait sa gousse. Some pretend that the turf and 
the occupations of a jockey never had a more zea- 
lous servant. He bought and sold horses, bet, won, 
lost, and probably ran, at Newcastle or Derby. This 
portion of his life lies in the shade; he afterwards 
re-appeared, aod we find him suddenly converted 
and engaged in the service of the Bible 8 85 a 
company organized for the propagation of the Bible. 
He travels over the world, and leaves on his route 
Bibles by thousands. When he had seen Asia and 
Africa, it appears to him that Spain and Portugal, 
those two old ramparts of Catholicism, are countries 
new and curious to visit; he pounces upon them, 
Calvinistic Bible in hand, is imprisoned, beaten, pur- 
sued; he persists, lives in the woods with banditti, in 
caverns with gypsies, in garrets with picaros, braves 
the Alcaldes, shows his contempt for curates; mocks 
at ministers; leagues himself with the Jews, offers 


viz: five sheets of the coast of China, twelve of the 
British Isle, six of the Mediterranean, and seven of 
North America. Captain Sir E. Belcher has sur- 
veyed Honkong, which ıs nearly ready for publica- 
tion, and also the Canton river from Canton to Lintin. 
Captains Kellett and Collison have surveyed the 
whole of the Chusan Archipelago. and the river 
Yang-tse-kiang. Capt. F. W. F. Owen, of the stea- 
mer Columbia, is in the Bay of Fundy, engaged in 
making a survey of that bay, and of the navigable 
part o! St. John river. Some notice is given of the 
further discoveries of Captains Ross and Crozier, of 
the ships Erebus and Terror in the Southern Polar 
regions. They had returned to the Falkland Is- 
lands, after a second attempt to penetrate the bar- 
rier of ice which surrounds the pole, in which they 
succeeded in reaching a few miles farther south than 
in their first season. They had sent home a large 
series of magnetic observations, and were to leave 
the Falklands in November last, to endeavor to reach 
the Polar land on the opposite side to that on which 
they had made their previous attempt. If Capt. Ross 
found means of securing his ships in safety during 
the winter, it was bis intention to remain there until 
January next, for the purpose of being at hand fora 
further prosecution of his by Cede but ifnothe would 
earth to the Cape of Good Hupe, and thence to Eng- 
and. 

In Norway much was done in the triangulation of 
the country in combination with the Swedish trian- 
gles, and in survey of the coast. A number of im- 
portant maps of these and other surveys are in pro- 
gress. The government of Denmark has published 
u continuation of statistical tables of the country, 


and geveral maps and charts of some importance are 
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in progress. The Ireland Literary Society is pnb- 
lishing a map of that island, partly fuunded upon 
new measurements. Jn Russia has appeared Mr. 
Murchison's map of the Ural, and also two or three 
books of travels. In Prussia a great number of val- 
uable geographical works have appeared within the 
past year, particularly maps and travels. The spe- 
cial maps of Prussia are carried to a high degree of 
perfection, and daily corrections and improvements 
are made, which appear from time to time m correct- 
ed impressions of sheets before published. Many 
maps and other publications have also appeared in 
other countries of Germany. In Belgium, Mr. Dally 
is continuing the publication of his Elements of the 
History of the Human Race, in relation to their geo- 
graphical distribution at different epochs, and also 
the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, being the voy- 
ages and travels of Missionaries in all parts of the 
world, in 16 volumes, with 600 engravings. Some 
very complete maps have also appeared in Belgium. 
' Several geographical works of some importance have 
appeared in France, and also in Italy, particularly in 
Naples and Sardinia. 

A large number of works of a considerable degree 
of interest have appeared in relation to Asia, embrac- 
ing almost every district of it—a number of geogra- 
phical discoveries have been made in Africa, and 
several expeditions are now on foot in that country, 
and some progress has been made in the geography 
of South America. These, although noticed in some 
detail in the address, we are obliged to pass over 
without particular mention. The survey thus given 
of the advance in geographical knowledge within 
the year, is a very elaborate and quite satisfactory 
one. It shows that although no brilliant discoveries 
had been made within the year, much had been 

done to add to the stores of accurate knowledge in 
this wide and important field of inquiry. We re- 
gret that the learned and indefatigable president 
| could find so little worthy of notice of the labors of 
our own countrymen. e cannot, however, charge 
him with any neglect or oversight of any thing im- 
portant which has come to light within the period 
under review. The fruits of Mr. Stephens’ labors in 
Central America are appropriately noticed, and some 
less important works are briefly mentioned. 

[ Boston Weekly Messenger. 


THE NEW MOTIVE FOWER. 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The invention of Dr. Drake, which has been for 
a few weeks past exhibited in this city, appears to be 
one of the greatest value. The many difficulties that 
attend the use of steam as an agent, the immense 
space which the machinery, the boilers, and the fur- 
naces require, the great expense uf fuel and the dan- 
ger of explosion, have long rendered a substitute 
possessing not these aifficulties a desideratum to engi- 
neers and those interested in machinery. That sub- 
stitute has at length been found. After years of ap- 
plication, and after surmounting the greatest diſſicul- 
ties, Dr. Drake has at length carried out his design, 
and has the pleasure of seeing his labors crowned 
with success. He has constructed an engine of 
three horse power, and finds his most sanguine hopes 
fully realized in its operation. It will be well to state 
in what respects this invention is superior to the 
steam engine. Firstly, the consumption of fuel is 
less. To prove this, it is but necessary to state that 
when the common resinous gas is used, the engine 
consumes a quantity equal to one pound and a half of 
resin per hour. A three horse power engine consum- 
ing one pound and a half of a very cheap fuel per 
hour! Secondly, the danger of explosion is entirely 
removed, no boiler or furnace being required. Third- 
ly, it does not occupy half the space that a steam en- 
gine of the same power would require. These are but 
a few of its advantages, and they are those which 
upon first sight must be obvious to every beholder; 
but to one who inspects the engine closely, and with 
a view to its practical use, many others equally im- 
portant appear. 

The great difficulty with regard to war steamers 
has been the exposed situation of the pipes. The 
failure of the plan of lateral chimnies on board the 
Missouri has proved the impossibility of placing them 
out of danger in ships propelled by a steam engine. 
But the engine of Dr. Drake, when its natural and 
appropriate fuel ıs used, (being spirits of turpentine, 
or lard combined with a smali portion of whiskey,) 
requires no furnace, and consequently no pipe. A 
ship, then, supplied with this invention, with the pad- 
dies placed in the stern or under water, as in the re- 
cent inventions of Ericsson and others, would present 
precisely the same appearance as a common vessel; 
not the slightest inconvenience would be felt from 
the machinery, which might be placed entirely below 
decks, so as to be out of all danger ſrom shot. Re- 
turning now to the matter of economy, his is a fact 
that to some will doubtless appear strange and incre- 
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dible. To set the machine in motion requires the ed by touching the sides with a pair of pincers. Some 
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space of one minute. [f it were necessary for a sHñp idea may be given of the greater rapidity with which 


to stop, even for the space of half an hour, the ma- 
chinery being stopped, there would be no consumption 
of fuel, and in one minute's time after the order to 
proceed is given she is again in motion. Therefore 
all the expense of getting up and when the vessel 
stops keeping up steam, 1s avoided. I have not at- 
tempted to give a description of the mode of opera- 
tion. I have been compelled also to take a most cur- 
sory view of its advantages, but I hope that ere long 
these will be fully stated by one more competent to 
the task. W. H. A. 
GOSPEL. Lownpon SoCIETY ror its PROPAGATION 
IM FORKIGN PARTS. The following sppeal has been 
circulated on behalf of the church and its missions 
in the colonies and dependencies of the British em- 
ire: “The society for the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign parts most earnestly desires to call public 
attention to the duty of making increased provision 
for the supply of the spiritual wants that exist in the 
colonies and foreign dependencies of the British em- 
pire. Thatempire extends to every quarter of the 
globe. The tide of emigration continues to flow tu 
British America and Australia; tens of thousands of 
laborers are to be found in the forests of Cana- 
a, without churches, or clergymen, or schools; 
while the Australian settlement, originally designed 
for a small number of convicts, have grown up ra- 
pidly into populous colonies, nearly destitute of the 
means of religion and moral improvement. In the 
East Indies, Great Britain has established her domi- 
nion over a hundred million of Hindoos or Maho- 
medans. The West Indian colonies are making 
great efforts for the education of their colored popu- 
lation, while on the western coast ol Africa, and on 
the Cape of Good Hope, are settlements which pro- 
mise to open a way into the immense region inhabit- 
ed by the negro and the Catfre. At the pr sent time, 
moreover, the peace concluded with China affords 
the opportunity of extending the commercial inter- 
course of the English nation, and also of planting a 
branch of Christ's church in that large and densely 
peopled empire. The society has, for many years, 
made the greatest exertion to carry on the work 
committed to its charge; and it has from time to 
time been induced, by urgent demands from every 
quarter, to make large additiuns to its establishment 
and expenditure, until its outlay, in the year 1842, 
has amounted to more than £80,000, while the num- 
ber of clergymen in connection with at has been in- 
creased to upwards of three hundred. The faith of 
the society is pledged to these missionaries, who, 
with their wives and children, are mainly dependent 
upon it for their means of subsistence in the distant 
lands to which they have gone forth, in obedience to 
their Master's call. But it will not be possible for 
the society to fulfil its obligations, much less to take 
advantage of the opening which presents itself in Chi- 
na, without a very large and a permaneut increase 
of its funds. j 
COAL. The Cincinnati Chronicle assigns appro- 
priate importance to the coal trade in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, which, although now only in its ear- 
liest infancy, is destined to become an object of vast 
concern. In the year 1333, there were received at 
New Orleans from the interior 24,120 bushels of 
coal, while during the present ycar the receipts 
there from the same quarter amounted to 255,568 
bushels—being a ten-fold increase in ten years. The 
Chronicle remarks that the trade in western coal at 
New Orleans, however, is only an evidence of the 
increase, not of the quantity. The consumption of 
coal at Cincinnati is four times thatof New Or- 
Jeans, and the increase of the trade has been nearly 
as great. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PENS. In the first 
place flat secflors of steel are cut out, of the shape 
required, by a stamping press; they are then placed un- 
der another press, whith pierces the boles and cuts 
the slits; and they are then struck into their convex 
shape by a third press. They have then to be po- 
lished and tempered, which is inanaged un a peculiar 
apparatus called emphatically “the devil,” consisting 
of a fly wheel and a box. in which the pens are 
placed, and to which a motion is givea resembling 
that exhibited in shaking materials together ina 
bag. This motion is continued for eight hours, when 
the pens ure found to be completely deprived, by 
their friction against each other, of any asperities 
which might have existed on their edges, and which, 
though not visible to the naked eye, would have ob- 
structed the free passage of the pens. After this 

rocess, they are tempered in a box, shaken, and 
brought to a blue color, being carefully watched and 
the heat lessened whenever a shade o! yellow is ob- 

š : The split is then complet- 


Me 


steel pens are made than the quill, when we state, 

that of the latter an expert pen-cutter can only make 

six hundred a day, whilst with the recent steel-pen 

machines as many may be made in a single hour 

with the greatest ease, The steel of which these ; 
peus are made is frequently alloyed with some other 

metal, in order to improve the elasticity and in some 

io prevent rust, but the steel alone employed in this 
country for making peus amounts to one hundred 

and twenty-five tons annually, which is equivalent to 

about three hundred millions of pens! A number 

employing such an immense am@unt of labor and 

ingenuity as to bescarcely credible, did not the par- 

liamentary returns attest the fact. 

({Alderton’s Treatise on Pens, Ink, and Paper. 


LUCIFER MATCHES. One of the witnesses | 
before the Cnildren's Employment Commission, stat- 
ed, that he isa maker of the boxes for containing 
lucifer matches, and for the American pire wood, of 
which he makes them, he is in the habit of paying 
the large sum of £1,100 a year. According to his 
belief, from twelve to fifteen thousand gross of such 
boxes as they manufacture were made every week in 
London during the year 1841. Each box contains! 
fifty matches. Upon these data the sub-commission- 
er calculates that the weekly consumption of Jucifer 
matches amounts to 97,200,000 or 5, 055, 000.000 
yearly. [English puper. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. The American Board 

of Foreign Missions held their 34th annnal meeting 

at Rochester; N. X., on Wednesday last. A large 
nnmber of clergymen, and other friends of the cause | 
were present. ‘I'he Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
the president of the society was in the chair. A cor- 

respondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser gives 
the following abstract of the principal contents of the 

annual report. 

Five missionaries and six members of the board 

have died since the last anniversary. Seventeen 

missionaries have been released, from ill health and 


other causes, and 21 have been uppointed. Eigh 


are expected to go out to their stations the present 
ear. : 
The expenditures of the year were, including the 
debt of 8559, $253.247. The receipts $244,224— 
leaving a balance of $13,022 against the treasury.— 
This is lamentable. The Board have reduced their 
scale of appropriations to the lowest standard, and 
yet the receipts prove inadequate lo its barest Tanp: 
The contributions from every quarter have been 
minished. 
The Board has received $16,000 from the Ameri- 
can Bible and ‘Tract Societies, besides the above, 
during the year. The total number of missions is 
26, with 86 stations and 348 missionaries, assistants, 
c. sent from this country, being 8 less than the year 
previous. Including natives, the whole corps sup- 
ported by the Board is 437. There are 62 churches, 
and 20,797 members: also 7 seminaries for educating 
teachers, with 524 pupils: 22 boarding schools, with 
699 pupils, and 610 free schools, with 30 000 pupils. 
Dr. Skinner preached the annual sermon on Wed- 
nesday evening, to au overflowing congregation. 
Yours, &e. 
The following is a table of the expenditures of the 
Board: | 
Mission to South’Africa . .~ . 
West Africa . a% . . e 
Greece > ° ; TO 
Turkey ° . ° . . ° 


$1,600 64 
6,529 32 
3,695 32 

29,337 59 


Syria . . . . . . 17,102 $7 
Nestoriansof Persia ; ; 8 16,722 92 


t. of the Mountains . > e 7,121 69 
Bombay ‘ i ; ; è . 4,572 97 
Ahmednugger . 8 r ° . 8,271 61 
Madras š . : è : 7,362 U1 
Madura . è i R : ` 22,894 25 
Ceylon ; . . 3 25.497 00 
Sium r ‘ s 3 ; 8,489 32 
China ‘ a 2 a ‘ A 5 206 69 
Singapore ; ° . A ` . 283 84 
Borneo , oo Os A ‘ k 7.719 63 
Sandwich Islands. è 8 ‘ 40, 143 63 
Cherokees . & 8 8 è 8 4,620 66 
Choctaws : 3 2 g ; . 1,927 69 
Pawnees : ‘ ‘ r ? a 703 78 
Oregon a o pu w a g 3,043 33 
Sion 1.753 32 


OjibwWas .. 2.080 18 
Indians in New York ; ; r . 2,843 92 
Abenequais à è . . í 347 UU 
Indiau Missions generally . 317 80 
Agencies : s . 7.375 54 
0 in New York . x F 2,187 35 
Miscellaneous, including publications, sala- 
ries, &c. ‘ A } ; . 23,461 92 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE McLEAN,, 

The subjoined extract from a letter from the Hon. 
Judge Mcrean will be read with interest. It ex- 
presses convictions whicl lie deep in the hearts and 
minds of thousands in the country in respect to the 
fatal tendency of that spirit of faction which has he- 
cone so virulent, proscriptive and selfish in the po- 
litical affairs of the day. The passions of mercenary 
cupidity, vanity and petty ambition, with their con- 
comitants envy, jealousy, distrust, and dissentions 
among citizens and neighbors which are fostered by 
holding out the offices and emoluments of govern- 
ment as the prizes of partizan services, are becoming 
more and more hurtful to the peace of saciety, more 
and more dangerous to constitutional liberty. This 
extract is from a letter of Judge MeLean’s dated 10th 
Aug. 1843, and it is stated, in the Charlottesville Ad- 
vocate was not written for publication: 

The office of President in my opinion, has been 
lowered, and also the character of the country, at 
home and abroad, by the means used to secure that 
office. High as uns presidency of this great nation 
is, it may be reached at too great a price. It sinks 
below the ambition of an honorable mind, when it is 
attainable only by a sacrifice of the loftiest patrio- 
tism. Not to name others, we have in the elevation 
of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, examples of a 
high and honorable ambition which is worthy of 
imitation. These eminent men, when named for 
the office of President, reposing on what they had 
done and what their xnown capacities enabled them 
to do, in the highest public fruits, neither took nor 
seemed to take any agency in their own advancement. 

For muny years I have been deeply impressed with 
the injustice, the corrupting and ruinous effects of 
political partizanship. Its introduction into the fe- 
deral government, has well nigh ruined our beloved 
country. Before this bane had perverted our moral 
sense, our love of country, and, so far us politics are 
concerned, almost every noble feeling of the heart, 
we were happy, as a people, in the enjoyment of 
great and uninterrupted prosperity. And whatever 
may be said to the contrary, this terrible evil lies at 
the foundation of all our embarrassments. It has 
been mainly instrumental in the commercial revul- 
sions we have witnessed, and it has prostrated our 
political morality. Our pecuniary losses within a 
few years past, are almost beyond the power of com- 
putation; but these are scarcely worthy of conside- 
ration, in comparison with the loss, it may be the ir- 
reparable loss, of moral force in our institutions.— 
That man must be blind to the admonitions of history, 
who supposes that a free government can be long 
sustaix.ed, which addresses itself, with all its influence, 
to the baser passions of our nature. Such a course 
leads to a. widely diffused corruption and consequent 
ruin. 

In my judgment, nothing can rescue our govern- 
ment from this the common fate of republics, 
but a change in its political action. This action must 
be elevated. It must reach and rouse the moral tone 
of the nation. Instead:of administering to the pros- 
tituted appetites of demagogues, it must rest on a 
virtuous and an enlightened public opinion. It must 
gather strength by ity public acts—moral strength. 
Its aim should be the general good. The chief of the 
government in making appointments to otce should 
carry out the principles of the virtuous Monroe, who, 
on a certain person being recommended to him for 
an office, as a personal friend, with good qualications, 
remarked, with earnestness: No man can feel 
more grateful than I do for personal acts of kindness, 
but in making this appointment J have a high public 
duty to perform, and I must lovk to the public inte- 
rest.” ` 

A departure from these principles drove me, reluc- 
tantly, from political life; and in all sincerity I assure 
you that there is no pulitical office, nut even the pre- 
sidency, which could tempt me aguin into politics, on 
principles opposed to those which Í approve and on 
which | endeavor to act. 

Pledges when given by a candidate for public favor 
would be received with suspicion, as they are gene- 
rally made to answer a particular purpose, and are 
seldom redeemed. No one, perhaps, should be 
named for the presidency whose opinions, on the 
leading topics of the day, are unknown to the public. 
Until within a few years past, pledges were not re- 
quired from the candidates fur the chief magistracy, 
And 1 may ask what good has resulted from this in- 
novation? Has it made our chief magistrates more 
faithful to the constitution and to their general du- 
ties? Let a comparison of our late history with the | 
past, answer this question. Who thought of asking 
a pledge from the venerated ſatbhers of the republic | 
above named? A sound head and an honest heart, I 
think, are the best pledges. These will rarely fail, 
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whilst experience shows that pledges are made to be 
broken. 

No one who is named for tne chief magistracy, 
from a respectable source, should feel himself at li- 
berty to say that he would decline a nomination for 
that office. But I beg you to believe, my dear sir, | Reported for the New York Tribune. 
that this remark is not prompted by a vanity which) The fair of the New York State Agricultural So- 
leads me to suppose, that my name could be ſavora- ciety held at Rochester. was one of the most inte- 
bly considered by the competent whig convention.— : resting exhibitions of the kind ever witnessed in this 
The friends of Mr. Clay, in consideration of his emi- country. Not less than 30,000 persons were in at- 
nent qualifications and long public services, are look-: tendance, and they were almost all farmers of the 


THE STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


HELD AT ROCHESTER 
Oy tae 197TH, 207TH, ann 21s r pays or Serr., 1843. 
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in my power to promote pub. ie objects when I can 


do it beneficially. 

On the present occasion for me to submit practical 
observations on farming to the immense. body of far- 
mers hy which J am surrounded, would be an inex- 
cusable departure from this rule—as useless, too, as 
to ‘carry coals to Newcastle.” J am wholly incom- 
petent to give you instruction upon this subject. — 
But it will not be inconsistent nor improper for me 
to express the high gratification which I have derived 
from the exhibitions of this day. I was indeed ex- 
pecting much, knowing the character of this state, 


___._._ Resgar M 


ing with no ordinary solicitude to his nominatjon.— The proceed- 
And J assure you, that I have no wish, by the ob- 
trusion of my name, to separate my friends, if I 
have any, from their present associations. I do not 
desire and would not receive the presidency, if with- 
in my reach, as the instrument of a party. Indeed 
I should count it no honor, to have my name associ- 
ated with the downward course of our government, 
and such a course is accelerated and only accelerat- 
ed, by ultra partyism. To bring back the govern 
ment to its old foundatians, to restore its lost charac- 
ter, its former purity, energy, and elevation, would 
be an achievement second only to that of Washing- 
ton’s. An achievement which would make any in- 
dividual the favored son of his country. Of this who 
would not be proud? and short of this object, no ho- 
nest man can desire the presidency. With the great- 


est respect I am your grateful and ob’t serv't, 
JOHN McLEAN. 


NATIONAL WHIG CONVENTION. 

Ata meeting of the Whig Convention of the city 
of Baltimore. held on the 2\st September, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Wnereas a joint meeting of the whig members of 
Congress was held at Washington on Saturaay, 18th 
of February last. for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of holding a National Convention to nomi- 
nate candidates to be supported by the whig party at 
the next election of President and Vice President, at 
which meeting the following resolution was adopted, 
to wit: 

‘Resolved, That the whig members of Congress, 
concurring in the expediency of the proposed con- 
vention, and yielding to the wishes expressed that 
they should designate the time and place, do respect- 
fully recommend that a Whig National Convention, 
for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States, be held at the 
city of Baltimore on Wednesday, the let day of May, 
1844, and that the said convention be composed of 
delegates from the respective States equal to the 
number of senators and representatives of each 
State in the Congress of the United States.” 

And whereas the whigs of the city of Baltimore, 
being deeply iinpressed with the smportance of giv- 
ing to the nomination of the National Convention the 
most conspicuous and authoritative ratification which 
their brethren throughout the Union are able to con- 
fer, and holding in lively remembrance the admira- 
ble service of the Young Men’s Convention assem- 
bled in this city on the 4th of May, 1840, and the 
deservedly great influence -of that convention over 
the country, and believing that the canvass of 1844 
may be animated by the same patriotic enthusiasm 
and be conducted with the same eminent success, if 
it be commenced and directed under the saine intel- 
ligent guidance, they unanimously recommend. 
through their delegates in this body, to their whig 
brothers of the several States,the formation of a 
Young Men’s Convention of Ratification, to be com- 
posed of delegates from every district of the coun- 
try, who shall meet in the city of Baltimore on 
Thursday, the 2d day of May, 1844; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That it be recommended to the whigs of 
the several States to appoint a Young Men's Con- 
vention of Ratification, to assemble in the city of 
Baltimore on Thursday, the 2d day of May, 1844, 
who shall have full power to ratify the nomination of 
the National Convention, and to make such arrange- 
ments for the conduct of the canvass as they may 
believe best adapted to ensure success to the cause. 

Further resolved, That this convention, in the name 
of the true and putriotic whigs of the city of Balti- 
more, invite the largest appointment of delegates to 
the Young Men's Convention of Ratification, tender- 
ing to them, as well as the members of the Nationa! 
Convention, cordial welcome to house and home, and 
hospitable entertainment during their stay. 

Resolved, That the editors of journals throughout 
the United States friendly to the whig cause be re- 
quested to publish these resolutions, and to invite the 
concurrence and aid of the whigs to give them effect. 

GEO. R. RICHARDSON, President. 
JAMES FRAZIER, } vi A 
JOSEPH WILLEY, } ice Presidents. 
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western portion of the Empire State. 
ings, throughout, were of the most interesting and 
enthusiastic character. 


its character for temperance, for morality. for intel- 
ligence, and industry; and J had expected an exhibi- 

We reached Rochester at the conclusion of the, tion which would do honor to any portion of the 
second day of the fair. We are not able to present country. I knew too that I was coming to a section 
to-day, for lack of room, any catalogue of the exhi- of the country distinguished above every other in the 
bition, though we shall publish hereafter a list of the | state—above every other, I may say, in the Union.— 
prizes awarded. As our heavy train entered the! My expectations were therefore high: but it affords 
depot at Rochester we saw that the great supper, at me pleasure to say that these expectations have been 
which more than 1,200 persons had been seated. was more than realized, that you have had an exhibition 


just over; and the speaking had just commenced — ' of which every American citizen may well be proud 


Six long tables were extended through the whole —an exhibition of which every citizen of the state 
length of that great building, which was densely may be proud, and especially of which every western 
crowded in every part, the tables, the cars, and every farmer may well be proud. (Cheers.) 
thing upon which a standing place could be obtained! Of the particulars of this exhibition, gentlemen, 
were completely covered, an the greatest noise and it is not my province, noram I competeng to speak. 
confusion prevailed throughout. A band of music I will therefore, advert to but one branch of it—and 
was stationed in one Hea poron, 8 the Ate a is 8 5 z me fruits of pa handiwork 
ing, entirely beyond the control o e officers, of the fair daughters of this section of the country. 
which slaved: apparently, whenever they felt dispos- ! (Cheers.) It is right that we should thus begin by 
ed—more frequently, than at any other time, during offering our gratitude to those who possess our hearts. 
the speeches. do then say, and I say it with a heart full of affec- 
James S. Wadsworth, Esq. presided over the meet- tion, that no man can witness the exhibition of these 
ing. He had just arisen to address the vast multi - fruits of their labor, their industry and skill without 
tude present—some of them standing upon the tobles, feelings of gratitude, of pride, and the highest sa- 
others upon the rai and thousands mounted upon tisfaction. (Cheers) I said, gentlemen, that I am 
es 9 5 . hae ept ade ci ee ee not sae cart 9 eh 5 „ at 
ad hardly reached his room whe a resent. I will therefore abstain from it. But it is 
upon by eoni and conducted to a seat just ; 5 from indifference or from a want of interest in 
opposite 5 1 5 9 at oe great ne À 1 do not e i oe 
the right of Mr. Wadsworth. As Mr. Webster came: of my whole life those two years have been the ha 
forward he was greeted with the loud and long con- piest which I have spent in agricultural pirult. 
rinues anean A . 5 e N i say se RR ay su ale have not 
r. adsworth, in his opening remarks. ed mue ractice asa farmer ave this: two years 
to the peculations, the ſrauds and defalcation by ago I 140 a farm of 136 acres, which was wt on 
which the pust few years had been marked, and ex- shares. The first year! had to purchase my hay 
pressed the hope that they had arisen mainly from and oats; the second year l had nearly enough oats 
the collapse of a detestably abused system of credit. for my own use anda little hay over; the present 
He asked when this was to be arrested—and he said year f have an abundance of all things for my own 
he asked it with no little anxiety, when he observed use and nearly eighty tons of hay to spare. (Cheers.) 
that men deficient in all the requisites for the station At some future time I hope to be able to give you 
tpok the lead in public affairs, and when even the; more information than I can de now. 
highest sanctations of religion were made the cloak! J will say, therefore, in addition to this: that T have 
Oras prod fat th aero he cots . INANE or agen Dot 
with a proud fai a —to incapable of bearing grass. ank you, again. fo 
the 10 0 millions N A mau enue the ene you have 59 55 me; and Í take 1838 oſ you. 
by industry—not wealt speculation. en he, declaring solemnly and sincerely, that there is no 
8 that 3, 700, 000 91 aie people are engaged | honor or mark of pet on wh 125 ] place a higher 
in pursuits of agriculture, while 117,000 only were value than the appluuse of farmers. (Loud cheers. 
in commercial and 800,000 in manufacturing pursuits, After Mr. Van Buren had concluded, Mr. Lela 
he was led to ask himself if this preponderance of | made a tew remarks, and offered, as a toast: 
numbers did not indicate the great influence of the; Gov. Bouck: It is a credit to the farmers of the 
laboring classes. He expressed the belief, that the | state that they have one of their number capable of 
politicians of the country, in giving attention to the | filling its highest office.” 
tariff regulations, allowed too much relative weight] The president then proposed 
to the interests of manufacturers, in forgetfulness of | ‘A health to Franr Grancer. the favorite son of 
the facts to which he had referred. He spoke ſar- the farmers of western New York.” 
ther of the great importance of the agricultural in. To this Mr. Granger, amid a whirlwind of a 
terest and then alluded to the state election of last plause, responded in iw eloquent remarks: 
sear. He said he rejoiced that the people had elect- Mr. President, said he: The distinguished honor 
10 ne oe n Miia gift an es you have conferred upon me would seem to demand 
not intend, he went on to say, to allude 10 political | ang set it would appear sccrecly necessary, for when 
nd, e B y ar scarcely necessary, 
a tr a ee not help ee . tt I look around on this vast assemblage, I sec you are 
0 y ich he x te e i 3 kod Ae area 1185 all here—every man to speak for himself! (cheers.) 
perly congratulate the grea uy 1 0 Well may he who speaks for Western New York feel 
5 5 said 0 1 Siesta Rare that he stands on a proud elevation. I can but fee- 
over, that every one bly i ; i i in- 
chief Ke station in the Union had sought peace | ae gabe sarah Tra T OE 5 
and quiet in retirement in the peaceful pursuits of by the side of the man who ruised fhe first bushel of 
agriculture; and he was happy to find that their illus-: „ wheat west of Cayuga Lake! (Loud 
11818 „ 5 in this had PAW EN chests.) K name Abner Barlow. Yes—the man in 
ieir example., (Cheers. ull health and vigor—who sowed the first seed and 
5 he 5 his remarks, Mr. Van Bus! raised the first cor of wheatin the west! and yet he 
ren addressed the mecting: i was even then in the pride and strength of mid 
spree se 75 5 a e injustice as manhood. The word cup present no euch tane 
well to you, as to my own 8, 


0 omit to eX- ! in its history. What is the history of Western New 
press my sincere gratitude for the respect it has York, connected with which you have paid me so 
pleased you toevince towards me this evening:—first, proud a compliment? It is but yesterday when it 
to the members of this sociely for doing me the honor was but one vast unbroken forest. When the reto- 
to ask my presence on this occasion, and next to you lution was over, Yankee industry, Yankee perseve- 
for the cordial, sincere, and friendly manner in which ` rance, would no longer consent to be bound down to the 
ou have been pleased to distinguish my appearance: iron coast of N. England or the hard hillsof Vermont. 

They soughta milder country—one which would 


It is for this purpose, and this only, that 1 rise—to: 
make to you this acknowledgment—to return my! give a better return to the industry of mun—where 


sincere and unfeigned thanks fur the honor you aay) they could pusn farther the advancements of lifes 


conferred. It has been an object, one principal ob- and secure earlier its elegancies—the) enjoyments o 
ject of my Jife—a constant and abiding object, io e vilization—open a broader field for their euergies. 
pursue the useful rather than the showy part: todo all What has Western New York done? Even in my 
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short day, and short it is, though I am getting a little 
in the gray of the evening—even in my short day, 
this city of Rochester was not evena villaze! When 
J moved into Western New York, this splendid town, 
which presents now all the arts of polished life, 
when the stage proprietor would not even deign to 
change horses here—he only watered and went on— 
isnow acity which packs more flour than any other 
inthe world! I repeat it—than any other in the world. 
[have heard this contradicted, but facts and fizures 
will make manifest its truth, and to them I appeal. 
It has been asked where are the pioneers of West- 
ern New York? The grave has closed over most of 
them, but there are many still living among us to 
give to their children encouragement and advice—to ; 
tell them to “be sure they are right—then go ahead.“ 
J have taken by the hand many a man to-day who 
thought an eminent land proprietor mad when he 
told them that the time would come in their and his | 


day, when the stage would go ficice a week from Ca- | 


nandaigua to Albany, und yet the little train in 
which I came over to-day, had only eleven hundred! 


Such is Western New York!—Its progress and his- 
tory have solved the doubt which many entertained 
whether it was nota problem whether there was 
sufficient energy in a republican government to push 
forward and hold up and force forward towns and 
settlements. What Rochester has done, others also 
in our land have done—Cincinnati in Ohio is a 
town larger than that famed Odessa, which the 
whole power of Russia for fifty vears has been build- 
ing up. But I must close. When Larose Í only intend- 
ed to speak ten words, bat! thought I must say one 
thing in answer to the reference to Western N. York. 

I will say, if there be a man on earth who, when 
he sinks to the grave, can do so with thoughts of 
happiness, it must be the pioneer of Western New 
York; he who has lived to see through those fruitful 
fields, where once was the home of the savage, yon- 
der train pursue its arrowy flight. 

Mr. President, t offer you 

“The surviving pioneers of Western New York. 
They descended from their Pisgah to enjoy the 
sweet valley below.” 

When Mr. Granaer had concluded, the president 
announced that Hon. DANIEL WEBSTER had 
consented to make a few remarks. This was follow- 
ed by long and tumultuous applause. After this had 
some what zubsibed, Mr. WEBSTER rose and said: 

[have made a rapid journey, fellow citizens, of 
500 miles for ag coe of meeting here the repre- 
sentation of the farmers of the great state of New 
York. I am just discharged from the cars of the 
railroad—not having changed my raiment nor hada 
moment’s rest since I leit the city of New York. I 
find you assembled here, genUemen, and at the re- 
quest of a committee, who have done me the honor 
to wait upon me, I come to present myself before 
you, to ofler you the congratulutions of a poor but 
ardent farmer of Massachusetts, at this congrega- 
tion of the farmers of New York. (Cheers.) Ac- 
customed, gentlemen—acquainted with agricultura! 
pursuits from my earliest days, and in the course of 
a liſe not now a very short one, having used all the 
opportunities which presented themselves cons:stent- 
Jy with my other duties 10 instruct myself in the 

rinciples and practice of this great primitive art, | 

ave called myself but one of the humblest of its 

rofessors and practitioners. But what F lack in 
knowiede and experience I have endeavored to 
make up in zeal und diligence; and | go as far as he 
who goes farthest in my deep conviction of the su- 
per-eminent importance of this great work of men, 
the foundation of all c.vilization in every partof the 
world, the cultivation of his mother ea:th by his 
own hand. 

Gentlemen, if this were the fitting time of day, or if 
I were ina fit condition to address you, or you in a 
eondition to indulge me patiently, 1 would even now 
venture to say something upon this interesting sub- 

ject—imeresting to all classes of men—which has 
assembled you together here. (Cheers and cries of 
go on.“) 

Gentlemen, I have said that agriculture is the first 
step in the civilization of man and so it is. It was, 
1 think, the remark of a French philosopher, that 
Man began to be civilized when he could restrain 
bis wanderings in the forest as a barbarian or his 
migrations as a shepherd and fix himseif down to the 
mecessity of tilling the earth?“ And if we run out 
Resto all the acquisitions and attainments of human 
society, the useful arts and the fine arts, if we trace 
the polished productions of the Grecian pencil, if 
wre trace the architecture of Rome and of the whole 
modern world and every other art of our own socie- 
ty, we shall find that they spring uniformly and: ne- 
e@essarily from the first great principle and element 
ef human civilization, the cultivation of the earth 


enten of fruits for the sustenance of 
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Gentlemen, it is your good fortune to mhabit a re- 
gion of the earth of mild climate, of rich soil, and 
under circumstance in every way conducive lo pro- 
mote the highest human happiness. There is nothing 
gentlemen, that I know of, that more deserves the 
consideration of those who would study intimately 
the foundation and elements of a strong intellectual 
society than that disposition of things by Providence 
which enables men, owners of the soil, tu cultivate 
it in temperate latitudes and zones of the earth. 

Gentlemen, J find that after so long a journey. 
without rest and under the feeling of a heavy cold, 1 
may not trust myself to enter into any considerable 
conversation, (so to name what I cannot call a 
speech.) with you this evening. I have come to see 
the productions of your fields and gardens: to be able 
to carry home something of instruction to my neigh- 
bors by whom I am surrounded. I shall have the 
pleasure of betng with you to-morrow. (Cheers, and 
cries of Good.) And I shall then have great hap- 
piness in meeting and holding personal conversation 
with each and all of you. And I will conclude, for 
the present, by assuring you that I have come, not 
without some inconvenience, for the pleasure of this 
meeting: and T hope, and am assured that this ex hibi- 
tion of the Agricultural Association of New York 
will enable me to give a good account thereof to the 
good people of Massachusetts. (Loud and repeated 
cheers.) 

When Mr. Webster had concluded, he retired from 
the room amid the loud and enthusiastic cheering of 
the multitude. Hon. Adam Ferguson a gentleman 
from Canada, then imade some humorous and sensi- 
ble remarks upon the general subject of agriculture, 
of the union of interests between Great Britain and 
America, and of the reception which Mr. Coleman 
from this country had met with in England. He con- 
: cluded by proposing the health of the President, Mr. 

Wadsworth, “I say,” said he, God bless the farm- 


ers of Western New York—and my friend Mr. Wads- 
worth at the head of them.” (Lond cheers.) 

Mr. Wadsworth thanked Mr. F. for his compli- 
mentary allusions and the audience for the manner 
in which it had been received. He then read a sen- 
timent sent by the venerable Abner Barlow of Ca- 
nundaigua. 

“AMERICAN Epirors:—A stock which needs no 
improvement.” 


To this George Dawson, Esq. the able and excel- 
lent editor of the Democrat, responded in a most 
humorous and effective manner. His few off-hand 
remarks were filled with professional jokes, and 
were received with unbounded applause by the people 
—with whom he is highly, and most deservedly po- 
pular. We should have given a sketch of them but 
for the fact that the immense multitude, in their 
anxiety to hear him. leaned upon and broke down 
the table at which we were taking notes. 

The meeting then adjourned for the day. 

| Tuerspay, Sept 21. 

At 3 o'clock in the aflernoon an immense number 
of persons assembled in the field where the ex. ibi- 
tion had been held, a little distance below the main 
fall of the Genesee and immedtately upon the banks 
of the river. A Jarge space of ground had been en- 
closed and a stazing erected at one end. No less 
than 10 or 15,000 persons were present, and Mr. 
Wadsworth presided. Upon the stage were Mr. 
Van Buren, Gov. Bouck, Ex-Gov. Seward, Hun. 
Christopher Morgan, Senator Rhoades, and other 
eminent gentlemen. The Fresident made a few re- 
marks and introduced Dr. Beekman, of Kinderhook, 
who had been invited to deliver the annual address. 
He presented a hasty review of the operations of the 
Society since 1832, when it was first organized. In 
February of that year a few persons held a meeting 
in Albany, formed the Society and elected Mr. Le 
Roy de Chaumont President. ‘To advance the inter- 
ests of the Society, the Cultivator was established, in 
March, 1834. ‘The first Fair was held in Albany, 
1834, and was only creditable as a first essay. The 
next was at Syracuse, and was decidedly better. In 
1842 another was held at Albany and was highly en- 
thusiastic and encouraging. Mr. Beekman spoke at 
length of the contrast between the laborers of this 
country and those of Europe—of the great advanta- 
ges which ine State of New York possessed as an 
agricultural State, of the utility of her great works 
of internal improvement and of the general en- 
He compared 


terprise of the American character. 
the State of New York with Englaud. 
Both were of about the same size. They have 
about ninety-eight millions of acres under cultiva- 
tion—we, say ten. They produce annually two 
hundred and sixty-two millions of grain—we, about 
fifty-one millions. They have ten millions of cattle, 


cattle, and five and a half millions of sheep. The 
comparison of many other farm products holds about 
tha eame oropurtion. In the cultivation of the soil, 


and forty-four millions of sheep—we, two millions of 


however, acre for acre, we are much nearer to them 
in the quantity of the general products; and when an 
equal area of surface is cleared, and we have about 
quadrupled our population, ke trusted we should 
not be behind them in obtaining equivalent retuins. 


He closed by urging the importance and general 
utility of such exhibitions as that which they had 
just witnessed. 

After he had closed his address, there were loud 
and repeated calls from the vast assembly for Mr. 
Webster; but the president announced that he had 
not yet arrived, but would be there in twenty min- 
ules. (Cheers.) There were then calls for Mr. 
Van Buren. The President said that he had alrea- 
dy left the ground. There were then loud calls 
for Seward, but the President requested the audi- 
ence to listen to the reading of the reports of the 
several Committees, which were then accordingly 
read. 

When these had been concluded the calls for Mr. 
Webster were repeated. The president announced 
that he had just received intelligence that Mr. Web- 
ster was too ill to rise from his bed, and they would 
therefore be under the necessity of failing to hear 
him. Loud and repeated calls were then made on 
Governor Seward who, amid the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the multitude, came furward and addressed 
them as follows: 

Fellow citizens—At the time of the last anniver- 
eary of the agricultural society of the state of New 
York | was residing among the farmers of the east: 
and I found them a most unreasonale community.— 
They had assizned the office of speaker on that oc- 
casion to the most distinguished orator, and if I might 
be allowed to say it before the voice of posterity has 
been heard, I would add, to one of the most illustri- 
ous statesmen of this country and this age. But he 
failed them, and that unreasonable people demanded 
of me—that at some four days notice, I should fill the 
place of Daniel Webster. (Cheers.) But, fellow 
citizens, I am sorry to be obliged to say that, unrea- 
sonable as I found the citizens of eastern New York, 
I have a bolder a more just complaint to make of 
western New York, since, at a moment’s notice [ 
listen to the change in the sounding, eathusiastic call 
for Webster to one that now rings in my ears like an 
admonition that I am called to be made a sacrifice! 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Fellow citizens—if there be any thing which can 
delight the heart of the lover of man or the servant 
of God, it is the scenes which now are parting and 
passing beſore us. There is an excitement in the 
voice of fane; there is animation and enthusiasm in 
the conduct of armies? but there is more usefulness 
in the production of a single fabric of human art, 
treasured in these alcoves here, than in all the con- 
querors of the race have effected for the benefit cf 
mankind. (Cheers.) It is something, indeed, to 
follow the noble and generous and exalted hero or 
the statesman; but it is everything for humanity, eve- 
rything for our country, everything for mankind to 
secure the perpetuation of domestic peace and of the 
harmony of our brethren throuzhout the world.— 
Show me then the nation that has lived with harmony 
ainong its members, and in peace with mankind, and 
l will show you a state where citizens gathered by 
hundreds and thousands and by tens of thousands and 
by twenties of thousands, to exhivit the products of 
their art and of their agriculture. 

For me, then, I see to-day the proudest, the most 
blessed sight of my whole liſe: for I see here a guar- 
antce that peace and harmony in iny beloved country 
is to last through this generation, and it may be hoped 
that it will last through the generation with which 
those who are near and dear to me and to you, are 
concerned. let future generations take care of 
themseives! I rejoice that this generation is never 
to feel the scythe of war, nor know the distractions 
of civil disaster! (Loud cheers.) [take a good au- 
gury for this cause from what l have seen here to- 
day. I have seen this small, uninterested, neglected 
seed—a seed, which, as our respected orator to-day 
has told us, was planted in 1834, by anxious and so- 
heitous hands, ripened and matured into a plant 
worthy to be cherisbed by those men on whom the 
people of this state. have conferred the highest hon- 
ors in their power to give. I rejoice to meet here 
the farmer of Schoharie: it shall not be my fault if 
there is not tendered to him the most cordial support 
in the advocacy of the great interest of agriculture 
to which he is so solemnly pledged. (Loud and re- 
peated cheers. ) 

Í rejoice to meet here also the venerable ex- presi- 
dent of the U. States—the farmer of Linden wold!— 
(Loud cheers and laughter.] Tam sure that if he 
puts forth his hands in the watter with ardent zeal, 
there will be no longer a check to agriculture.. 
I rejoice to meet here nore than all, the ſarmer, the 
phitusopher, the orator, and the statesman of Marsh 
field [cheers] 1 sympathise with the regret which 
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you experience in failing to hear his voice on thisoe-; The President, James S. Wadsworth, Esq., after interest. desire no better exemplification of the 
casion instead of mine, to speak to you, of the peace- the cloth was removed at a few minutes before 9, truth of the general sentiment whieh [have advance 
fui, We joyful pursuits of agriculture. And { think [arose and sad that many who knew him and who jed, than that suzrested by the comparison—ic we 
that I hear the voices, not only of the statesmen of! would not be very likely to suppose him possessed of may not more properly call ita contrast—erhidited 
New York and Massachusetts, bnt of the statesmen any very profound knowledge of constitutional law, hy those who cultivate the fields of western New 
of the west- and that with the voices of these illus- | might be surprised to learn that he was at one time Vork and those who cultivate equally rich soils, 
trious men mingle the prayers and aspirations and la pupil of their distinguished guest. But such, he | which lie beneath a tropical sun. [ would compare 
best wishes of the STATESMAN AND FARMER oF AsH- said, was the fact. He pursued his studies in the the agriculture of western N. York with the planta- 
LAND [loud cheers,] whose name awakens on the in- | office and under the direction of Daniel Webster; and tion interest of the West Indies. Now, does any thing 
stant the responses of all our hearts. Protracted and | all would agree. that if he had profited but little by | which a broader contrast between diffrent pursuits— 
Joud applause. } ; his studies, it was by no means for want ofan able |both dedicated to the cultivation of the lan. both 

And now, then, who shall divide us? Let us differ teacher. li was during the period, he said, when, to | rearing products for human consumption—than we 
as we may about questions of finance and political | use a farmer’s expression, he wus ‘sowing his wild find between your circles, and those found in the 
economy; let us dispute about tariffs and banks; I tell oats“ -u time not very favorable for severe study or plantation tracts of Cuba or Jamaica, not only as af- 
you fellow citizens, that if our statesmen will agree | for very extensive acquirements in any branch of fecting individual happiness, but as touching the 
in the support of agriculture, it is an unimportant | learning: and to this fact might be attributed, perhaps, l riches, the strength, the order, the power, the intel- 


matter which of us is right in regard to tbe tariff ard | something of his failure to profit by his teachings.— | ligence of human society? 
the currency—and Pll tell you why. In rising to introduce their honored guest to the gen-“ The difference appears to be this: Tropical culti- 
The political power of this country resides with 


. l with | tlemen present, Mr. Wadsworth said he should pass | vation, the raising of sugar, rice, coffee, for example, 
the agricultural portion of its inhabitants; and it is over all the great acts of his eminently useful life, all | ia rather a matter of commerce than of agriculture. 


a truth as old as government, that every mass of men that he had done in the service of his country. and all It consists mainly in the production of one article. 
consult upon and understand their own interests.— | the great deeds and eloquent words with which had ne production of that article depends on the ex- 
Then it follows that if the mass of the people be in- | made his name distinguished and honored throughout | pense incurred for soil and labor, of that sort appro- 
dustrious and appreciate their true interests in this the world. The history of his life was the history of priate to its cultivation: and this is all capilal. When- 
respect, they will surely take care of all the rest. — his country; and to history he would leave the ap- erer one would enter upon Tropical culture he in- 
Not that I deem any of these questions unimportant; | propriate task of describing and commemorating | vests his capital in the soil, and, as we all well 
for those who know me know how tenacious [ am them. For the present. he wished only to propose know, a portion of it also in labor. It becomes, 
in my adherence to opinions which are the result ot | “The Heata or THE FARMER or MARSHFIELD.” iherelore rather of the nature of a commercial un- 
my experience and observation. But I regarda man] This sentiment was received with tumultuous ap- dertakine. than the plain and homely, but healthy 
who consults the good of the country in preference , plause, followed by three hearty cheers. After the and beneficent field cultivation. The consequence is 
to his devotion of party, as worthy of more res- noise had subsided, Mr. Webster rose and replied in such as a philosophic inquiry would lead us to ex- 
pect than he who is faithful to party and only solici- | substance as fullows:— ect. One is uncertain, precarious. changeable, par- 


tous of self. Ba ; Mr. President and Gentlemen: Jam greatly obliged | taking of the vicissitudes of trade and commercial 

Fellow citizens, it is not without cause that T draw for the kind manner in which the president of this enterprise. The other is a home interest, always sub- 
this augury. II is said of the great agitator of Ire-| society has referred to the circumstances of our ‘stantially the same—liable, it is true, to those vicissi- 
land that he can see before him in one of those vast) early “acquaintance and intercourse. 1 am proud, ; tudes which attach themselves to all human concerns, 
assemblages of the people of his native and much in- | gentlemen, of such a pupil; and if he learned ang- but securing to him who enters upon the cultivation 
jured and cppressed land, his. own great constituency. | thing under my instruction relative to the profession jof his own lands, by the labor of his own hands, a 
So do [ see here a sight [ never expected would glad- | to which I belong, | am sure he is fully competent, : competency and promising to guard him against the 
den my eyes—here before me the great constituency | now. to pay back the principal with accumulated in- ' accidents of life as far as is possible for the most 
of the people—and J bow with respect and reverence ‘terest from knowledge connected with the present fortunate human beings. The contrast is evident 


1 A ol pursuit to which he and you, gentlemen, are so when we examine carefully the condition of him 
And oh 1 snstit h f greatly attached. who trusts to Tropical cultivation—suppose of cof- 
nd what has that constituency come short of ac-|  Gentlemen—Owing, perhaps, in some measure, to ſee. He raises one thing for sale and once only, and 


complishing that it has ever tried? Your canals and | this early and friendly consideration of the president buys of others every thing else. He has one com- 
railroads—your agricultural societies—all your great i 


ee la which New York laye ciclavand otalicl of your society, and to the general kindness of all modity to carry to the market of sale, and twenty to 
Nec adoro whet ds Rere SE hee ai ihar the persons connected with it, | had the honor to be seck in the marketof purchase. What is the con- 
„ Nowe Toei Ape bive daithe state-of New invited to appear on this occasion, and to make the sequence of thisstate of things to his finances, to his 
York? And if she can call 110 e annual address usual upon the celebration of your means of living, of security and comfort We see 
and Peal kethi if she csn buidocanals and Talè anniversary. It happened not to be in my power to at once that, as he produces but one article, and that 
oa enlleges and d neee accept the tender of this great honor. But in de- | article a commodity subject to the fluctuating prices 
iape Lhe: whale policy eate aid oe tha ration clining, it I suggested to niy friend that, as I some- jof the commercial world, a depression in its price 
. 1 when we Neat the times had occasion to visit Western New York, ; affects him through the whole extent of his annual in- 
eoics cE @etern Nes, York sending (hewords oftre partly to visit some family connections and other come. If, for example, the price of that article falls 
umo „ worthy mien e friends, and as I always embraced such an opportu- 10 per cent. he loses 10 per cent. of his expectations. 
ciety—and bidding them “go on! the blessing of God nity with the greatest pleasure, I might be in this re- the loss goes through the whole product. [fit rises 
andthe thanks of the gountry will crown your efforts Ci, in the courso of the autumn, and that if so, I he is enriched. If it falls he is impoverished. And, 
for the protection of the peace of abs nd would endeavor to arrange my time so as to be pre- i therefore, estates which are rich to-day may be poor 
the diffusion of happiness among her people 17 zent at the anniversary af the Agricultural Society. to- morro a; and no man, not possessed of a vast ca- 

Gov. ewid ial down amid the a ii: I come, gentlemen, in the fulfilment of that intima- pital, can rely upon his property for the support and 

i P- tion. I come with great pleasure, notwithstanding comfort of his family, and the education of his chil- 
P 8. the heat of the weather and the length of the jour- dren from year to year. 

Gov. Bouck was then loudly called for, but the | ney, to be present at this great meeting of the repre-| Now, contrast, with this, the state of the farmer 
president announced that “ex-president Van Buren sentatives of the agricultural interests of this great of Western New York. or of New England, or of 
and Governor Bouck quit the field some time ago. — | state [cheers}—and } would most gladly, gentlemen, England, or any other strictly agricultural society. 
(Cheers, laughter and cries of good.“! Several other so far as may be in my power, do something, or say The farmer of the western part of New York raises 
reports were then made, alter which the meeting ad- something, by way of compensation fur the kindness a great variety of articles—as we have seen by the 
journed. which you have manifested towards me. and as ex- exhibitions of to-day. There is collected every 

| pressing the grateful feelings with which l acknow- ‘species of useful productions—fit for human nutri- 
It was announced aud expected that Mr. Webster | ledge the honor you have done me in extending io ment, animal and vegetable. There are the fleeces 
would address the immense multitude assembled in me this invitation. of his flvek—capable of being turned to a great ex- 
the exhibition field at Rochester on Thursday after-| Gentlemen, the occasion is an agricultural occa- | tent into the production of raiment for himself and 
noun: but he was prevented by illness, which con- sion. The topics which have assembled us together | family. lu this variety, therefore, there is a great ad- 
fined him to his bed, The officers of the society, | here are agricultural topics. They carry us to the vantage. He has the means of securing to himself 
thercfore, gave a supper, attended by invited guests, consideration of that great interestof society, the lan independence—and it is true of an individual, as 
on Thursday evening, at Smith's Dining Saloon, op- | cultivation of the earth, from which we ourselves of a nation, that, without independence, no man is a 
posite the Eagle Tarern, at Rochester. ‘The guests| were taken. And, gentlemen, I have been struck in man nor can he ever be a man. (Cheers.) It is 
came in at about 8 o clock. James 8. Wadsworth, examining the exhibition which has been made to- this which gives him personal respectability: for you 
Esq., president of the Society, presided, assisted by day of animals, and of the products and improve- | will perceive that if he has provisions and fleeces, 
several vice presidents. 1 here were present, besides | ments of the mechanical arts, and especially the im» | his table is supplied, his family, to a great extent, is 
Mr. Webster, Ex-Gov. Seward, Hon. Christopher | provements in the great science and practice of agri- | clothed—and al prices fall, how far is he atlected? 
Morgan, Jr., Col. Allston of South Carolina, aud culture, with the vast advantages which acaicut-|Only on the excess of his productions, which, not 
many other distinguished persons. Ex- President Van | ture, in the appropriute sense of the word, holds | needing them for consumption, he sends to market. 
Buren and Gov. Bouck hat left the city in the after- | out to the great mass of the society in which we live. | Suppose this excess be 10 per cent. of his whole 
noon. Mr. Webster's speech was one of great impor- The cultivation of the earth ıs not all of agriculture | product,—why, if prices fall, then, it affects only 10 
tance, both for its intrinsic worth and its political | in sts proper or common sense. That depends very | per cent.of his income. Jf it falla upon the tropi- 
bearings: we present below a full and accurate re- | much on climate and condition. We speak of agri- cal plantation it runs through his whole product, 
port, which ts laid before our readers iu advance of | culture as that great pursuit of society in which the and affects his whole income. But the farmer who 
every other paper inthe United States. We are | great mass of men are engaged, in temperate cli- is governed by the other principle Í have mentioned, 
greatly indebted to the kindness of the officers of the mates, and ina soil adapted to produce the variety | eats, drinks, ans is clothed without care as to prices. 
several cengal railroads through the state, to tke gen- | of things which ace usetul for ſood aud the raiment | He is his own consumer. He buys of himself. His 
tlemanly captain of the splendid steamboat Empire, | of man. Spi best customer is hiinself, his wife, and his healthy 
to the proprietor of the Eagle Hotel in Albany, and] But there is another cultivation of the fields, ap- | children. These are all supplied with no reference 
above all to the committee of arrangements at the | propriate to tropical climates, which has received | to or concern for other markets. Thus, therefore, 
supper at Rochester, with Dr. Kelsey at its head, for the usual denomination of the planiation—the plant-|except as to the excess of his productions above 
their assistance in this enterprise. We acknowledge | ing interest of society. Now, gentlemen, what has | their wants, why should he care a fig for the rise and 
their courtesy with pleasure, as we shall always re- | most forcibly struck my attention, suggested by what | fall of prices? This general truth may be, and 
member it with gratitude. To Mr. Coleman, of the |i have seen and heard and witnessed to-day, is the | doubtless) is, modiſied by many considerations. Ut 
Astor Ilouse, „ho atten led the fair, we are also un- | vastly superior advantages. to individauls and to so- | may be that a country like yours, engaged in grain 


der great obligations. ciety, of the truly agricultural over the plantation | growing, is a country in which you look to the 


MR. WEBSTER'S SPEECH. 


enn be! lt is, therefore, in the temperate climates— | other projectors of your vast internal improvements 
in the rich and favored spots of God,—it is, there- (loud cheers.) Party violence or party injustice 
fore, gentlemen, beneath such a sun as shines on! may rail; but there cannot be. I am eure there is not 
you and on such an earth as that which you tread,! —an honest man in all western New-York, on whose 


ny! 


that the truest development of a strong society is to 
be made that can ever be witnessed on the earth. 
(Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, every body knows that 
atthe foundation of all that is important in human 
life lies this great business—the cultivation of the 
earth. 


heart the inemory of Clinton is not indelibly engrav- 
ed! (Enthusiastic applause and cheers.) Gentlemen, 
in this respect, your position ennobles you beyond 
anything on the faceof the earth. New York city | 
has been brought very near your doors. The great 


Not by ten thousand times! 


is the PROTECTION or THE AGRICULTURE OF THE 


Cocntrr! (Repeated cheers.) It is a furnishing to 
the surplus productions of that agriculture a market, 
a near market, a hone market, a large market!— 
(Cheers, and cries of “That's it,” “that’s what we 
want.”) Why, gentlemen, many of my frends and 
neighbors in my own state have invested their capi- 
tal in manufactures. Of course they desire employ- 


ment in this branch of industry. But suppose they 


do not get it: cannot they turn their capital into other 
channels, into a thousand other pursuits to-morrow? 
Are they shut out from all other ways of living? Do 
you suppose that the protection of this interest is as 
important to them as it is to rou? Is it as essential, 
as absolutely necessary, to their interests as to rorns? 
You want a market for 
your productions. Vou want consumers. You want 
open mouths and unclad bodies to eat and drink and 


If it were for his sins that Man was con- Emporium of this great continent lies close before! wear the surplus productions you have provided for 


demned to till the land it was the most merciful] you. Yon are rich in your home market—a market | them! You want a home market, a steady demand 


Judgment that Almichty benignity could have in- | of purchase and of sale. 


flicted upon him! (Loud and repeated cheers.) 


All New York is at your 


feet. You can deal with her as if you lived in one of 


for your agricultural products. And this is, and 
must be furnished by the commercial classes, the 


Now, gentlemen, in regard to the great interests of | her wards—T{f mean for all the purposes of commerce. | sea-faring classes, and all other classes of nonprodus 


agriculture, there are things which individuals may 
do for themselves. And there are things, too, 
the collected sense—the collected agency of indivi- 


whieh | Of society in which, 


And, gentlemen, if } might contemplate a condition 
with regard to the discharge of | 
all great duties, nothing was left to be desired, I 


duals, that is, which government must do for them. | Should look at western New-York, with her favored ! 


What they can do themselves, they must be left do for | climate and fertile fields, with those improvements 
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cers. Now, gentlemen, I certainly admit that those 
who have invested their capital in manufactures ha ve 
a great interest at stake, and itis just that they should 
have secured by law a reasonable protection to that 
interest. But I do also insist, in spite of all the so- 


themselves. But, as I have said, there are great ob- | she has completed and those others which she con- phistry and all the folly (as J must call it,) of this 


jects, great interests, great arrangements, which are | templates, an 


necessary forthe enrichmentof the fields of agri 


culture, for every one who tills them, which belong and highest aspirations of every man. As an Ame- 
to government, and which government is not in| ican, with pride would I look upon these great works o 


fulfilment of its duties when it disregards or neglects. 


Individuals may judge, on such instruction as they | isting in fullness 


object of interest not only to all the 
states of this great union, but to the feelings and hopes 


commenced, completed, and to be completed, all ex- 
and perfection that the world mav | 


aze—and this age is full of sophistry and folly on this 
subject, that the great thing to be looked for is that 
we have at home a demand for the surplus products 
f our agriculture, and, on the other side, a home de- 
mand for the products of manufacturing industry. 
[Cheers.] This neighborly exchange itis, this neigh- 


can obtain, of the character of soil, and of climate. — see what a republican government, wise in its coun- borly intercourse among ourselves—this supplying 


They may judge of the implements and modes of hus- | cils, liberal in its policy, ca 
bandry. This is the scope, indeed, of judgment, of of the great interests of society. (Cheers.) Gentle- lage, 


experience, of association, of a comparison of 
and a comparison of experiments which institutions 
like yours, are particularly intended to bring together. 


You have here spread out the means of judging what | coroas, 


, can do forthe advancement | 


to envy those, who live amid the coffee fields. the 
sugar canes, the orange groves, the palm trees, and | 
and the pine-apples of the tropics.-—Far | 


implements of agriculture, what modes of civiliza- (otherwise. Jis wheat fields, his grass fields, his 
tion, are best adapted to produce any desired result: | herda and flocks, and his forests, are infinitely richer. | 


and the study of these constitutes the education 


Gentlemen, there is another great object which | 


our own wants from city to city, from village to vil- 
from house to house, this, this it is which is cal- 


ideas men, the farmers of New-York have no just reason culated to make us a happy and a strong people. 


[Enthusi istic applause. ] 


Now, there is on this subject, especially among our 
brethren at the south, a strange infatuation. They 
are respectable men— reasonable men—candid men, 
In some respects—in most respects: and yet see how 
they reason upon this subject. Gentlemen, J belong 


of the farmer. This is to be done by individuals and | properly falls to the care of government, of interest; to Massachusetts. (Applause. Cries of “good,” and 


by individual associations. 


But there are other things | to all tillers of the land who have an easy and cheap three deafening cheers for Massachusetts!) 


I have 


in agricullure, us in other interests of society, which | transmission to market:—it is, of course, the existence taken the pains to inquire what su us of money Mase 


need the aid of government. It would be strange if; 
it were otherwise:—strange, indeed, if government, 
the collected agency of the whole people, should find 
einployment with regard to other things, and yet be 


of such markets. There must be markets of sale, of | 
consumption. Why willa man toil to fill his grana- | 


ries and cellars beyond the wants of his own family, | 
unless somebody will buy the surplus which he has: 


sachuselts pays to Virginia and Carolina, to say no- 
thing of New York, every year for their agricultu— 
ral products: the eastern part of Virginia and the 
eastern part of North Carolina, what have they for 


discharged from all duty with regard :0 that elemen- to sell, and by means of which, therefore. he may be sale but agricultural products purchased by the man- 
tary, (hat indespensable interest, the cultivation of) able to buy elsewhere what he cannot raise upon his ufacturing and commercial classes of New Enzland? 


the fields. 


own farm? A market, therefore, a market of con - 


Nothing on the face of the earth—and we pay them 


There are interests of agriculture too large and sumption, is a paramount object to all agriculturists, many millions. We are the only customer. Des 
distant for individuals to govern and regulate. ‘These! who cultivate rich soils, beneath kindly skies and a England take their grain? Certainly not: and yet, 


government must attend to. 


come me and because Í am not about to read lectu- 
res to government in general, or our own govern- 
ment in particular. (Cheers and laughter.) But 
there are things which individuals cannot do for theim- 
selves and which, therefore, are the very objects 
which it is the duty of government to do for them.— 
So itis in other respects. If an individual cannot 
protect himself against assault and violence, the gov- 
ernment must protect him. If individuals cannot 
open for themseives a market, government must do it 
for them—the general agency of society must be 
called in. The whole theory of government, if we 
separate it from divine right, if we consider it as ex- 
isting for the good of the governed, implies that gov- 
vernment is tu do for individuals what individuals 
cannot do for themselves. Now there are things 
which individuals cannot do for themselves, for they 
require the contributions of many; they require ar- 
rangement, system, regulation, assessments, adminis- 
tration. And what are they? 

In the first place, so far, (and I wish to speak of it 
no farther,) so far as the intesest of agriculture is 
eoncerned, tts first demand on government is, after 
that protection, (I do not use the word in a political 
sense,) after that protection of the law which secures 
to every man the earnings of his own Jabor—after 
this the duty of government to agriculture is to gire 
an easy (ransinission of its prolucts to the place of sale 
ion; because, in our clinate—in uny cli- 
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It is absolutely 
indispensable. I do not say that it is entirely within 
the control of government. I know that it is not. 
There are many considerations which effect the | 
market, such as the policy of other nations, the course 
of trade, the condition of society, and a thousand other | 
causes which modifyall government. But, after all, | 
itis and must be a great object of government. Look- 
ing only at the question as a political question (and 
God forbid that 1 should use the word “political” in 
a party sense) it is certainly a matter of interesting 
inquiry where the surplus productions of labor shall 
find a sale. This is a matter for government in an 
enlarged political, philosophic, and, I may say philan- 
thropic, consideration of duties. A good government 
seeks to promote the interest of all citizens, of all vo- 
cations. I have said that to this object a market is 
necessary. What is it to you that your fields here in 
the Genesce Valley abound in the richest wheat, J 
believe, on the face of the earth—whiat is it to you, 
beyond the consumption of your own households, if 
there is no demand, no market for i? The means of 
trunsportation may exist—but at the end of all must 
also be a market. 

How is this to be had? Without to-night entering 
upon any debateahle ground of politics, upon anything 
that does not partake of elementary truth—and I say 
it under the couvictiun that it is a matter of elemen- 
tary truth—to which every true American who will 
not give way to names, but thinks that there is some- 


What are they? I} warming sun, and who raise more than is necessary owing to causes which it would be easy to explain if 
shall not go through them all, because it does not be- in order eo the sustenance of life. 


it were proper, owing to prejudice, owing to their 
peculiar notions—for notions are quite as common 
there as in New England, though New England is 
the ‘land of notions!’ [Laughter and cheers]—there 
isa perfect reprobation of any idea of protection 
giving them any sale for their agricultural products, 
although they find, day by day, that we buy and pay 
them for their products by manufactures of the 
north—and it is the only thing they get a dollar for: 
and are ready to drive us into raising corn and all 
agricultural products for ourselves—they being agri- 
cultural, and finding the article continually becom- — 
ing cheaper, and no person except ns to buy of them! 

[Cheers.] Now that's a strong case—though per- 

fectly true of eastern Virginia and of North Caroli- 

na. Why, gentlemen, I live on the sandy sea-shore 

of Massachusetts, and | get along as well as I can. 

Jam a very poor farmer upon a great quantity of 
very poor land. But my neighbors and 1, by very 
great care—I hardly know how—continue to live on. 

We pay for what we purchase though for my life, 

I could hardly tell how; this only I know, they all 

get paid in some way. And yet these men complain 
that we do not raise what we want ourselves but buy, 
of them! There seems io be much truth in an old 

saying, that ‘Maxims which have a seeming sense. 
take firmer hold, and endure longer in the min‘, than. 
those which are ſounded on nature and experience.” 
Men dike dogmas: they like theory. If they can pick 
up or scrape together a string uf apohthegms og 


oun idee havand mere | thing in things, I say that it is in the power oſ govern- | enigmas—the fact and truth, and all the human ta- 
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lent in the world can never argue them out of them. by the absolute prohibition of law. 


Equal delusions prevail in other parts of the country, 
as, for instance, the notion that protection to mano- 
factures is a thing peculiarly beneficial to those en- 
gaged in those pursuits. Far from it. As J have 


said, the capital of Massachusetts can go to com- Bremen, &c. under reciprocity treaties, as they are 
merce, or can go to farming. But what can he do, called, though there is any thing but reciprocity in 
whose farm is his sole estate, but fill it? Can he | them, carry on the trade to the exclusion of our own 
transport it or go into other pursuits? The fact is, | vessels. 
protection to this class of society is, next to the be-j trade is drawn from us and we submit—and I have 
neficence of Heaven, whose sun shines and whose , found it quite impossible to raise the country up to a 
rains fall upon us. the highest object, the most abso- | sense of this great injury. J said at Baltimore that 
Jute necessity to those who cultivate the land, and | the time was coming, und perhaps now is, when, with 


raise from it more than suffices for the wants of 
themselves and their families. [Cheers.] 

Now, gentlemen, weare Americans. We havea 
vast country, a variety of climate, and various pur- 
suits. We have manufacturing intercsts and com- 
mercial interests. And our business is not to array 
our various interests intoa belligerent and hostile 
state, not to inflame our own passions or the passions 
of others concerning the measures of government for 


the protection of our particular interests; but let us | between herself and us. 
make the whole a great national, I may say, a family: has extin ‘wished distance. 
concern. We should aim not to produce the impres- | York. Twelve or thirteen days only make the com- 


sion that one interest is set against another, but that 
we all go for those laws and measures which will be 
most conducive tothe general good. We should re- 
member that we are citizens of the United States; 
that as such we are interested in the United States 
und in every Stale,—that we are interested in the 
concerns of all classes and of every class; and I do 
firmly believe that moderation and wisdom, and per- 
severance and truth and reason will ultimately pre- 
vail over all the influences which seem to separate 
the interests of one class from those of another.— 
Why, what I have said in relation to the necessity or 
wants of agriculture is strictly true with regard to 
our brethren ofthe South engaged in the plantation 
interest. Tie first market for their cotton, aud the 
best market, is with the Northern and New England 
manufacturers of that article, and it is absolutely as- 
tonishing that this is not perceived. The North takes 
one-third of their cotton, and that the first third, and 
fixes the price; itissold with small charge for freight 
and still brings a high price. And U say itis abso- 
Intely astonishing that those whose living depends on 
the production and sale of this article should not see 
to what extent it depends upon the consumption and 
manufacture of the article in our own country.— 
These truths—these elements of political economy 
are as true on the James River and in Alabama as 
here; and let popular prejudice become informed and 
kind feeling mark all discussions of the subject, and 
we shall come to see how much our happiness and 
honor depend upon a free and just and Jiberal inter- 
course among ourselves. [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen, I am too long in troubling you with 
these remarks. [Cries of, go on.] I believe that 
they are founded in truth. 1 wish for everything 
which will promote the union of the American ſami- 
Jv. I wish for the prevalence of everything whieh 
shall make every man, from Maine to Georgia, feel 
that his interests are clearly bound up with those of 
_ every other man from Maine to Georgia. [Cheers.] 


Gentlemen, may I say, sir (turning to the presi- 
dent,) five words about inyself? (cheers and shouts of 
yes, fifty or five hundred.’) II was under the full 
conviction of these truths, that, meeting a few months 
ago some intelligent friends from Baltimore, | alluded 
to our commercial relations—a subject tu which | 
had devoted for two years the most anxious and pain- 
ful labors of my whole life. (Some one cried out 
‘three cheers for the treaty,’ and they were accord- 
ingly given with great enthusiasm.) I. assure you, 
gentlemen, that, although friendly to all treaties of 
peace, nothing was farther from wy mind at this mo- 
ment than the treaty recently concluded with Great 
Britain. ] mean our commercial relations; and if 
the time shall ever come when we can for a hule 
while forget our parties, and attend to things in- 
stead of names—if the time shall ever arrive when 
there shall be a business purty in the country—which 
l have a faint hope may sometime happen—God 
knows— (cheers and laughter )—we shall find that the 
subject of vur commercial relations, as they have for 
several years past existed, and as they now exist, is 
highly interesting and of the utmost importance to 
every cilizen of the country. But I propos: only to 
say now, that having occasion, I spoke at Baltimore 
of the effect of an arrangement entered into very 
unfortunately, many years sgo, to the great detriment 
of our navigation interests, as is now fully shown by 
the great progress which foreign shipping is making 
upon the shipping of the United States. It is most 
true that under existing acts the shipping of some of 
the small northern States of Europe are thrusting 
inemsclves into the branches of our trade to which 
they have no natural right, and would be encroach- 
ing upon our Coasting trade were they not prevenied 
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J will only say jed heads must yield to the happiness of the people 
to illustrate the matter, that between the great mar- themselves. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I say that 
kets of the United States and the empire of Brazil, | in this state of things. it is our duty to look carefully, 
where our commercial intercourse was most exten- | wisely, but in a spirit of conciliation towards all na- 
sive, the nations of the north of Europe, Hamburg, | tions connected with us—to compare notes,” as we 
say to see in what our interests are identical, to give 
up nothing, nothing, NorHtINne essential to the protec- 
tion of our industry and the return for the labor and 
work of our own hands. But Jet us consider what 
may be done to bring about these results—either by 
mutual legislation or by some more formal arrange- 
ment. I believe in the practicability of this, it may 
not be io my time, but it is sure to happen, it is sure 
to happen. The spirit of Christianity—the spirit of 
some advisable arrangement might be made between our own example in Liberty and Independence, is 
us and some of the great states of Europe. J think | bringing it on. America acts back upon Europe: and 
30 now. I do not retract at all. Iam confident of its this reaction is tremendous. I say tremendous, it is 


In this way, under treaty stipulations, our 


regard to the great matter of commercial stipulations, 


truth, and unless I mistake, recent events give it ad- | fearful; but only to those who wish to uphold the old 
ditional evidence. monarchies and dominions of Europe; it is not tre- 
What I said was this: England excludes most of mendous but grateful, acceptable, glorious to the 
our agricultural productions— her corn laws exclude | great mass of Europe, who believe that government 
them: yet she is anxious to extend the intercourse | is to some extent the offspring of general consent, 
The great power of steam | and that man, man, the peopie are entitled to have a 
England lies close to N. direct, powerlul and controlling agency in tts organe 
ization. } know, gentlemen, that these sentiments 
munication. And it ts of no consequence whether by | will prevail—at least I believe it.— I believe it. I 
some sudden revolution of nature or by some decree , believe that the interest of peace and virtue, that the 
of Providence the distance between different coun- | great interest of our common religion—lI helieve that 
tries becomes less, or whether by the ingenuity of ; the great body of conscientious men in all countries 
man the means of transmission and intercourse are | have in some degree come to control the govern- 
increased—because we measure things by time.— | ment—to say to it “Thus far shalt thou come, but 
England is not more than half as distant from us. for ] no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed!” 
every purpose of international intercourse, as she was i (Cheers. ) 
thirty years ago. Well then. the countries are ly ing | And | think I see this, gentlemen, in every thing 
side by side. How shal] we deal with her and with and everywhere. [have evidence of it in the cautious 
the other great commercial states of Furope? Are | policy of England—cautious, cautious, but yielding 
we to proceed on the principle of reprisals—of hos- to the overpowering dominion of public sentiment.— 
tile and retaliatory legislation? That has been tried 1 would not here, or any where else venture to dis- 
with regard to the tonnage of the United States.— | cuss the policy of foreign countries, and I abstain.— 
We made provisions in favor of our tonnage in cár- |] leave them. as J hope they will leave us to look 
ry ing on our commerce with England. England made ; after their own interests, we pursuing ours. Yet 
retaliatory provisions to favor her tonnage, and so, there can be no question that the spirit of free inqui- 
we came lo carry one way and she the other. So far | ry is abroad allover the earth. And this is right: it 
as the direct trade is concerned, we have no com- is as it should be in a Christian age, and in an age 
plaint to make. It furnishes an example of equality , unrivalled in knowledge and intelligence, among the 
and proves the danger and folly of retaliatory stipu- | great masses of society. 


lations. { said to my friends in Ballimore that] be-] Now, gentlemen, I'm growing garrulous, (cheers 
lieved the time was coming when some arrangement | and cries of, go on,) and will bring my remarks to a 
might be made between England and us. I took es- conclusion. I have the happiness to believe that the 
pecial care to say that this must be effected by con: | tendencies of things are to produce new efforts. 1 
gress on the one side, and by parliament on the other i believe that the policy of England is und has been 
—by conditional enactments, as the condition of the and will be more and more towards a more and more 
trade between the United States and the West India liberal intercourse, an intercourse favorable to our 
Islands has heen since 1832. Congress said to Eng- great interests, to all the interests of the North and 
land, ‘if you will do so, we will do so: it you will | Middle and equally favorable to all the friends of the 
pass such laws, we will pass such other laws.” The South. It is most certain that within a few months 
negotiations were carried on in England by Mr. Me- à new and great change has been profuced in our 
Lane under General Jackson on this side and Earl | intercourse with England, a very great change.— 
Grey on the other. It was accepted by congress, | Articles produced in your state are yearly becoming 
who passed the necessary Jaws on our part and Eng- | more and more iutroduced—provisions finding a mare 
land on hers. ket in Europe! In the last six months quite a new 
Ii happened that we made a had bargain that time; trade has sprung up between us and England in the 
but that is a matter to be considered; L only cite this tat of provisions. While I was in New York 1 
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as authority for treating upon this subject hy condi- | took occasion to inquire of some practical merchants 
tional legislation, and in what I said at Baltimore J! and valued friend: how the matter was: and they 
intended taithfully to declare that J did not desire said, quite to my astonishment, that cargoes of lard, 
that the arrangement should be made by the treaty | butter, cheese, beef, purk, &c. were shipped to Eng- 
making power, the president and senate, to the ex- land every day, and that a vessel of the largest class, 
elnsion of the more popular branch of congress; but | within the last twenty days, had left New York load- 
that it was to be done by congress and congresston- jed entirely with the article of provistons, to the ex- 
al legislation and acts of parliament. And in the | clusion, as it happened in that case, though I do not 
face of hai (I suppose | expressed myself obscure- | mention it as a matter of triumph, of a single pound 
ly, though that is a fault I cannot help,) in the face | of colton or tobacco. This is quite a new trade as 
of that, there were men whose sense of justice and everybody knows. Who ever thought, eighteen 
whose love of truth did not restrain them from say- | months ago, that a large cargo, entirely of provisions 
ing that Mr. Webster was in favor of putting the | would go to a London market! Who does not re- 
whole matter under the treaty-making power to be joice and feel the beneficent influence of this 
settled, unter John Tyler and his administration'— upon both nations. The people of England are 
(cheers.) No! gentlemen, no, nu! I do not. nor. I will | better fed—the agriculture of New York is better 
not answer what an inflamed party press may say, un- | encouraged, aud the interests of both are better pro- 
less | find that they greatly misrepresent matters se- | moted. ee 

riously allecting my character and usefulness as a| Gentlemen, I will proceed no farther. I Say the 
public man- which I have ceased to be; yet I am time has come when we must attend to things, things, 
willing when a suitable occasion offers, to exhibit! rnines. I say the time has arrived when we must 
the truth as it 1s, and to place myseli as | wish to be | give up the enchantment of names and attend to the 
placed before the judgment of my ſellow-eitizens. great interests of commerce and agriculture,— when 
(Cheers. ) men must be sunk:—and I am willing to sink, and it 
And now gentlemen, J say that in the present state | will be no great sinking either! (Laughter: —wheu 
of the world, living in peace, and having now liyed | things must be regarded, measures regarded, and 
names disregarded; and thought I am not ore to give 
up opinions lightly and without occasion, the time 
has arrived for practical measures; when we must 
attend to the things which belong, I had almost said, 
to our peace—if it did not appear in some sort pro- 


in peace for a longer period of time, I think, than 
has ever happened befure—for when las there been 
a time of a longer duration of peace among the pow- 
ers of Europe?—and living ata time when the spirit 
of peace prevails, we may well call to mind the 
words of the Poet who says that “War is a game, 
which, if the people were wise, kings would not by a higher meaning; but I will say to the things 
lay at.” which belong to our interest. We must be practi- 
‘Chank God! The people are wise: and unless in a | cal—we must look at things—we must See the results 
clear question of national honor or national interests, | of moasures and the bearing of every thing that re- 
the people will not have war, for the will of crown- | lates to the interests of all classcs of peuple in the 
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fane to apply to ordinary affairs words made sacred ` 
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United States. For, gentlemen, we may be sure 
that. however local interests may prevail, however 
local feelings may prevail, we shall all, when we ap- 
proach the close of life, regard every thing with sa- 
tisfactton which we have done under the impulse of 
a large, a broad American feeling; and we shall look 
with regret on every thing contracted, or personal or 
local which the interests of individuals may have led 
us to cherish in our hearts. (Cheers.) Let us re- 
member, then, gentlemen, that our interests are the 
common interests of the United States. Let us re- 
member that there is not a man in the Union, from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, from Maine to 
Mississippi, in whose interest and welfare and poli- 
tical rights we are not concerned. Let us have souls 
and hearts and minds biz enough to embrace the 
great Empire which God has given us: (cheers) and 
while conscious that beneath his benignant rule we 
enjoy distinguished blessings, religious and civil and 
social, such as have been showered upon no other 
men on the face of the earth, let us go buldly on, de- 
termined, now and forever, living and dying, to be 
fully American, American altogether. 

Mr. Webster sat down amid the reiterated and 
deafening applause of all present. 

The President then announced as a sentiment, 


“The health of WILLIAM H. Sewaro, the friend of the 
Farmers of the State of New York.” 

To this Gov. Seward replied by saying that he 
knew no way in which he could better give a proof 
of the gratitude with which he received the title just 
bestowed upon him than by giving the confessions of 
a political agriculturist. They might be of use to 
the farmers of Western New York, to whom he was 
indebted for many distinguished favors; and they 
should be brief. I had, said he, when I entered upon 
public office,a farm of 180 acres which cost me 
about $10 000; and during the last year of holding 
my office I realized one of these two things—and 
owing to some confusion in the accounts of my stew- 
ard, I am unable to say accurately which, either $40 
or the sum arising from the sale of 40 bushels of po- 
tatoes. (Cheers and laughter.) Now as an evidence 
of my fidelity to the agricultural interests I will say | 
that instead of selling my farm l shall still keep it 
and adhere to the business; and J hope to succeed as 
well as, from his own account, the farmer of Linden- 
woll has done and to make my farm as valuable as 
that which has been described in such pitiful terms 
as lying upon the sandy sea shore of Massachusetts. 

Laughter and cheers.) ‘Heaven help you,” said Mr. 

EBSTER, Which was followed by renewed ap- 
plause.) 

I insist, gentlemen, that, if there are any repor- 
ters present, they shall make no report of what I 
have to say: for it is getting too late to speak under 
a sense of any such responsibility. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Mr. President. I have been favored beyond 
my expectations and hupes—favored beyond any am- 
bition of mine, in hfe thus far: and now, that being 
s9, I wish tu show thal, at least in one particular, i 
deserve the respect and kindness which have been 
extended to me by my fellow citizens of Western 
New York. I wish to show you all that J am not 
presumptuous enough to attempt to act an afterpiece, 
which could at best prove not even a respectable 
farce, after the great drama which has Seen enacted 
here to-night: and 1 therefore ask of the reporters, 
asa special favor, that they will not set down any 
speech of mine in their books. 

There is no living intellect which I honor and re- 
spect more highly than that which has beamed out 
with such full eflulgence to-night; and if he can ex- 
cuse or overlook the discourtesy, of which I am 
about to bring complaint and to luy the fault at the 
door of his native land, I will then presume, in con- 
clusion, to give a sentiment, which, I am sure, will 
meet with a full and a hearty response. 

Ten years ago Í met with a great indignity from 
the people of New England; and I shall go on and 
state it, for the purpose of seeing if our friend and 
guest will venture to justify, palliate, orexcuse it.— 
į was at that time invited to attend a New England 
dinner, given by natives of New England, in the city 
vt New York. The dinner came on rather late, and 
when J entered the room there was a sudden shout, 
and a clamor of voices and a call upon me to make 
a speech, Well, I commenced a speech—and Í have 
no doubt it would have been a very excellent speech, 
ul 1 had been allowed to bring it tu a respectable 
conclusion. I began ina very solemn and sincere 
manner to say that 1 was greatly surprised at such a 
rece plion; that 1 knew of nothing which entitled me 
to sl; that 1 was not a native of New England; that J 
had never but once set foot upon New England soil; 
aid that there was no New England blood in my 

seins. Thus far had Ladvauced, when I was greeted 
Veil a universal rising from every pact of the tables 
— v hich were largis than these—and by a general 


— 


i 


nn Lm lie! you lie! you lie!!!” (Cheers and 
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laughter. Good,“ ‘Good,’ ‘Good,’ said Mr. Webster, But what is our credit? And J am not one of those 


which renewed and increased both the laughter and who are disposed to complain of or to stigmatize in 
applause. ) any way the efforts of the states of this great union, 

Now, then, if my friend—if our distinguised who have sought for funds abroad to carry on their 
friend from Massachusetts will only have the hardi- enterprises and improvements which their sense of 
hood to avow that this was fair on the part of New. utility has projected. On the contrary, I think that 
England, and to back them in it—and I believe he the circumstances of the times and the necessities of 
does, (O! (il do it I'll do it! said Mr. Webster, amid the case, may justify at least to a considerable extent, 
shouts of Jaughter,) I shall ask of you to take a the engagements into which some of the states, espe- 
pledge with me;—and, while we will receive and con- cially the western states, havo entered abroad.— 
sider, with the respect with which we always re-| Among those which have thus justifiably become in- 
ceive and consider whatever falls from his lips, and: volved is the state of Pennsylvania, the richest state 
will treasure with greater and sincerer regard than in the union, in my judgment perhaps I ought to 
even he can conceive, every word with which he has except New York—but taking her mineral, commer- 
favored us to-night.—I ask you to drink with me cial and agricultural faculties into consideration, I 
standing, as a proof of the respect we entertain for. do n’t know, on the face of the earth, excepting Eng- 
one of the most gifted, enlightened and honored land, a richer state than the state of Pennsylvania. 
statesmen of the age. ‘HEALTH, PROSPERITY, AND: Sey off her debt,” said Governor Sewarp.) My 
HAPPINESS ro DANIAL WEBSTER.’ riend Governor Sewarp says “take off her debt.” 

This was received with ume deafening cheers and Her debt—her debt?— What can be the debt of a state 
long continued applause. After this had ceased Mr. | like Pennsylvania, that she should not be able to pay 
Webster rose and said:— it—that she cannot pay it if she will but take from 

Gentlemen—With the gentleman who has just her pocket the money that she has in it? England's 
now addressed you, and who has repeatedly been debt is engrafted upon her very soil: she is bound 
elected to preside over the councils of the great State down to the very earth by it; and it will affect Eng- 
of New York, it has been my fortune to have only land and English men, to the fiftieth generation. But 
a general and political acquaintance. Iam proud of; the debt uf Pennsylvania—the debt of Illinois the 
his respect and regard. l wish him well; and I have debt of any state in this union, amounts not to a six- 
to say to him, that, whenever he shall appear among pence in comparison. (Cheers.) Let us be Amerie 
the people of New England, assembled on any soa caxs but let us avoid. as we despise, the character 
casion like this. his character, his integrity, his pa- of an acknowledged insolvent community. (Cheers.) 
triotism, his Americanism will arouse a feeling which: What importance is it what other nations say of us 
will shake the roof of the house where the people or what they think of us—if they can nevertheless say 
shall gather together. (Deafening and repeated ap-' you don’t pay your debts? (Loud applause.) Now, 
plause.) J give you, said Mr. Webster, advancing | gentlemen, I belong to Massachusetts—but if I be- 
towards Gov. Seward and extending to him his hand longed to a deeply indebted state I'd work these 
which was heartily shaken across the table, I give ten figures to their stumps, I'd hold plough, I'd drive 
you the right hand of American fellowship! Muay this: plough, KO do both, before it should be ssid of the 
great Empire State, and our New England confederacy, | state to which § belonged, that she did not pay her debts! 
ever value and regard the sentinents and character of (Loud cheers.) That's the true principle-—let us act 
WII Lian H. Sewarp. upon it, (cheers,) let us go it“ to its full extent! 

This was accompanied and followed by the most! (Dealening applause.) If it costs us our comforts, 
enthusiastic applause. Those alone who are familiar: let us sacrifice our comforts; if it costs us our farms, 
with the dignified bearing of Mr. Webster's personal let us mortgage our farms. But don't let it be said 
manner on such occasions, can form even the ſaint- by the proud capitalists of England, ‘you don't pay 
est notion of the thrilling effect of this most inter- your debts.” ‘You, republican government's don’t 
esting scene. pay your debts.” Let us say to them “we wil L pay 

Mr. Knott, one of the Vice Presidents of the | them,” “we will pay them to the uttermost farthing.” 
Society, then proposed the health of the Chairman | That's my firm conviction of what we ought to do. 
of one of the important committees—Mr. Gowen, of | That’s my opinion, and waters can’t drown—tire can’t 
Pennsylvania. burn it out of me. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Gowen, in reply, spoke of the long and dif- if America owes a debt, Jet her pay it—let her 
ficult journey he had performed for the purpose of! pay it. (Deafening cheers). What ine is ready 
attending this Fair,—of the Philadelphia Agricultu-| for the sacrifice. What you have I know would be 
ral Society. with which he was connected, and pro-| ready for the sacrifice. At any rate, and at any sae 
nounced a high eulogium upon the late Judge Peters, | crifice, dont let it be said on the exchanges of Lone 
who, he said, shed a lustre upon every thing he did.: don or Paris, don't let it be said in any one of the 
(‘That he did,’ that he did,’ said Mr. „ proud monarchies of Europe — America owes and 
He spoke of the emotions excited in his mind by can't or won't pay. — God forbid! (Cheers.) Let 
what he had seen of the unbounded prosperity of the us pay—let us pay! (Long continued and lond ap- 
great State of New York. He was forced, he said plause.) Let us say to them ‘produce your bond and 
to contrast ils condition with that of his own State, | take your money, principal and interest. Add it all 


and spoke of the neglect in Pennsylvania of her ag- 


up, and take your money. (Applause.) Let us say 


ricultural interests, of the calamitous legislation by to them we are not your slaves: we are not paupers: 


which she was afflicted, of the greatdebis she had | 
incurred, and of the deep disaster in which she ap- your bond—here is your money—-take it!” 


1 


pears to be sunk. (O! you'll get out of it—you'll. 
get out of it, said Mr. Webster.) Weare thought 
to be neither able nor willing to pay our debt.— 
(God knows you are, both able and willing, said Mr. 
Webster.) Weare both if our government would 
let us do it. (That's it—that's it, said Mr. Webster.) 
On our whole statute book there is not a single act 
which favors the interests of agriculture. Mr. Gow- 
en spoke somewhat farther of the general causes of 
the emberrassments of Pennsylvania, of the ruinous 
taxes which were imposed upon her citizens, while 
neither principal nor interest of her great debt was 
paid, of the evils of the excessive party spirit which 
governed her councils, and concluded by offering the 
following toast: i 

“Tue Empire Stare— New Yong: Let the bright- 
est flower in her chaplet ever be culled by the hand 
of agriculture.” 

Mr. Wesstenr, after this toast had been given and 
received with Joud applause, rose and said: 

May I be permitted, gentlemen, to occupy your at- 
tention for a tew moments again—or have I already 
exhausted your patience? (Loud cries of no“ “nu,” 
“go on,” “go on.“) I am not entitled to be heard 
here to any great extent; (cries of ‘yes you are,” 
“we re always glad to hear you,” &c.) but the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania have 
called my mind to a topic, in my judgment, of over- 
whelining importance to the honor and credit of our 
commun country. Mr. President and gentlemen— 
what is the credit and character of this gluriotis coun- 
try to which we all belong, abroad? We are rich; 
we are powerful; we have ali the means of accom- 
plishing whatever virtuous human desire can embrace. 


we will not be your debtors: we will pay: produce 
(This was 
followed by repeated and deafening cheers.) And 
until that is done, my friends, you and I cannot feel 
as if we could draw a free breath. I dont want to 
be indeoted to the capitalists of Europe. If we owe 
them anything let them produce their bill. If my 
professional earnings are of any worth, if they are 


wanted,—if my farm is wanted, if the conveniencies 


of life for myself, for my wife and children are wante 
ed, so far as I am concerned, so far as America is 
concerned, come and take them! (Cheers) That's 
the right ground to take and Jet us take it. In the 
north and south, in the east and west, if there live 
any who are descended from the fathers of the revo- 
lution, any in whose veins runs a drop of their blood, 
and in whose hearts lives a particle of their proud 
spirit, let them rise up, and say that if we owe Eu- 
rope, Europe shall be paid. (Loud and repeated 
cheers.) I wish to breathe the breath of an indepen- 
dent man. A citizen of a proud and honored coun- 
try, I abhor the idea, that my daily happiness is to be 
marred by the consciousness that any thing disgrace- 
ful hangs on the country or any part ofit. Let us, 
gentlemen, be proud of our country, but Jet us pre- 
serve for that country the character of a just and a 
debt - pay ing nation. Let it never be said amongst the 
nation. of Europe that the United States of America 
—the nation that had its birth in the glorious scenes 
of °76—the country of Washington—the example and 
great type of all modern republics, caunot or will not 
pay its debts! 

Mr. Webster sat down amid the loud and most en- 
thusiastic applause (of the assembly, aſter which 
were given Ahree deep and sepulchral groans for re- 
pudiauon. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business Review. The animation which the N. York 
and Philadelphia merchants have had the ad vantage of for 
sume weeks, has reached Boltimore, and the streets look 
quite in a bustle of business once more. The hotels we 
sce continue tu be well tilled in all the principal cines with 
Western and Southern merchants, who are transacting 
a fuir, though not a large business. ‘I'he money market, 
mean time, is well suppticd, judging by the rates at 
which discounts upon unquestionable paper is offered at 
the banks of the principal cities. A considerable busi- 
ness is doing by the bunks now at rates below six per 
cent. 


The Lake Tiade seems to be already looking forward 
to an early suspension of navigation: thus. 

‘Tne Buffalo N. Y. Commercial of the 26th says:“ The 
weather has become so tempestuous, and the trips of 
the steamers eo unreliable. that the time has been ex- 
tended for running between this and the several western 

ae 

poris. All boats in the Detroit and ‘Toledo lines—we 
place Detroit first on account of age, not importance 
will now ply between their respective ports weekly for 
the remainder of the season; winle those in the upper 
lake trade will connnue their tips according to theit ap- 
puintments heretofore made. Extra boats will however 
be kept ready to keep up the connection in case others 
becu:e kors de combut. Accustomed as we areto wite 
ness such immense quantities ot breadstuffs landing st 
this port, we have become familiar with the extent of the 
trade and seldom especially allude to it. But the auen- 
uon of strangers is so strongly fixed when first viewing 
its magnitude, thut we cannut avoid particularizing sume 
of its featnres to-day. Here are some 70 vessels whicn 
have entered port within 43 hours, all completely filled 
to their utmost capacity with grain, prounce, &. As 
our Clevelund correspondent says, Ohio assumes but a 
second rank in the aggregate of imports, and whatihe 
Genesee country lately was to her, she now sustains with 
revurd to ber more westerly neighbors, Michigan, lili- 
nois, and Wiskonsan. ; 

‘The ageregate of wheat brought by the fleet is 110,- 
000 buslicls, and over 25.000 bbis uf flour, with a tull 
pioportion of ashes, and other commodities. 

‘Tbe vessels now in constitute only about one-third of 
the tonnage engaged in the luke trade, the remainder be- 
ing absent at various ports in quest of cargoes, so that 
by the time the present fleet gets fairly discharged and 
off tur the West, we may begin to look out for others to 
return in their stend. Of course we do not expect any 
fleet which comes in to bring eo large an aggregate of 
breadstufls, but they never return without cargues equal- 
ly lull ad valuable. 


American Provisions in ENGLAND London, Sept. 4. 
The stock on hand much reducea—prices remain stene 
dy. ‘There is u fair retail business in beefs—market is 
cicared of pork; the finest qualities of cheese ure scarce 
and in demand—inferor is dull. Lard is scaree and 
udvances a shade. Butter tor grease sells at former quu- 
tutions—hams sell as fast as they arrive. 

Imports from Aug. 15 to Sept. 4. Beef. 10 tierces; 
Citevse, 279 boxes; lard, 296 barrela, 81 kegs; butter, 801 
keus; hams, 1 cask. i 


Excuance. N. Vork on London 93; on Paris 5.22 a 
5.25, on Boston, Philadelphia, Bultunore, and N. Orleans 
pur; on Virginia 3233 N. Carolina 11-2 a 2; Charlesion, 
Savannah, Augusta 7 a l; Columbas. Georgia, Cincin- 
nati. Louisville Ia 1 J-2; St. Louis 11-2 a 2; Nashville 
2a 21-2; Mobile 13 a 13 1-2. 


Fiove. The stock at Boston incrensed from the 2ist 
to the 25ih 10,000 bursela, prices $4 50 to $4 62 1 2. At 
New York prices range trou $4 31 for Michigan, 10 
$4 75 tor Georgetown., At Balumore prices have fluc- 
tuated during the week from 81 121-2 to 84 37 1-2; the 
etock on hand inconsiderable. "Khe inspecnons uf the 
week comprised. 14,636 bbis.and 1,067 half bbls. At 
Butřalo the price varies fro: 33 50 ty 83 75. 


Wueat. Good prime reds brings 83 to 87 in the Bal- 
timore market—ordinary 70 io 83. 

Wiskonsin wheat crop. ‘The Southport American 
thinks 1,100,000 bushels a moderate estimate for the 
wheat that will be exported from Wiskonsin, the pro- 
duct of the crop just harv: sted. 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY has failed this year. Hing- 
ham, the head quarters of mackerel fishers and bucket 
makers, suffers. Some vessels,” says the Hingham 
Gazete, “arrived in port with hardly tish enough tu pay 
the expeuses of the trip.” 


Srocks. The following table exhibita the prices of 
sundry stocks on tie Ist uf January of this year, and at 
the present date, given as a specimen: 


Junuary 1. Seplember 27. 

New York State 5's 85 100 

‘io sixes of 1860 67 97 
Iiündis sixes 18 42 
Kentucky sixes 754 99} 
Indiana fives 19 39 
Arkansas sixes 20 45 
Canton Co. 17 26} 


Revivat or Manoractvres. Before the present tariff 
went into operation, @ great number of manufacturing 
establishments throughout the country Were in a state of 
suspension. Thousands of laborers, who depended on 
thein tor their duily bread, were thrown vut of employ- 


l ment. But the tariff becaine a law, and every factory in 


— 


the land is musical day and night; and tens of thousands 
of poor persons are receiving wages, which not only 
furnish them with the means of subsistence. but enable 
them to lap up their earnings in saving institutions, with 
which, in a few years, they can provide themselves with 
farms, and thins be raised to a condition ef comfortable 
independence. {Louisville Jour. 


Factory Srocx. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce says, the stocks in the Eastern manufactories have 
risen one-third on their par value since the passage of 
the tariff. Stocks which were much depressed, so as not 
to be worth more than a third of the par. which was the 
case with many of the establishments, have doubled in 
value. The editors add: people begin to see the land, 
and that makes all the difference in the world. There is 
a great deal more land to be seen before another year has 
assed away. The capitaliets of England will probably 

e able to see land in America before long, and then 
they will think it worth while to change two per cents 
for six per cents of better quality. But, for the present, 
the prices here are not high enough to command their 
contidence. though they do take a few bonds of New 
York, Ohio, and other unquestioned States, in a quiet 
way. 


Topacco. The New Orleans Bee of 12th inst. says: 
“From various sections of the country, the accounts, as 
regards the growing Crop, are unfavorable. the plant hav- 
ing suflered severely from heavy rains and subsequent 
drought, which had rendered it necessary to cut the 
leaves in a green state. ‘The Missouri crop is likewise 
less promising than at any previous period of the sea- 
son; but in sume parts of Kentucky and the Western 
dami the yield frum present appearances will be abun- 

ant.’ 

The stock on hand at New Orleans, Ist Sep- 


tember, 5,046 hhda. 


Received from that to 32th instant, 786 
Cleured from Ist io I2th instant, 1.510 
Stock 12th Sept. 4,322 


Three large tobneco warehouees are going up at St. 
Louis, to accomudate more effectually the increasing 
crops of Missouri. 

At Baltimore it is in lively demand, and the beiter qua- 
lities commenced a small advance on former quotations; 
inferior is neglected. The receipts from Ohio have been 
large, but furmer prices are fairly sustained and the stock 
on hand is not materially accumulating. The inspec- 
tions of the week comprise 1,006 hhds. Marvland, 217 
Ohio, 30 Kentucky, and 77 Missouri—total 1,330 hhds. 

Accoruing to the London Times “the quantity of to- 
bacco imported trom the United States during the past 
year, ns piven in returus just presented to the house o 
commons, smounted to 33,618,012 pounds, being a de- 
crease of several thousand pounds, as compared with the 
preceding year.” 


AGRICULTURAL FUNDS. We are informed by one of 
the cummutice that the amount received from admission 
fees atthe show ground, was about 814.000, and from 
embers and subscriptions about $10,000, making in 
all say $24,000. The umount of premiums for the vear 
is $2,000, and the contingent expenses ore nearly $1,000. 
"The society receives 8700 from the s'ate, 

[Rochester Democrat. 


A comet. It is said acomet was distinctly visible on 
the 17th inst., at New Orleans, about II o'clock, in the 
west, ranging with the tnoon, and lying between it and 
the verge of the horizon. 


A GREAT HORSE RACE, which is to come off early in 
October on the Nashville course, has set all the spuris» 
men agog. The purse it is said will be the largest ever 
run for in this country of Europe, —a singular sp-cimen 
of the difheulnes of the times truly. Thirty horses have 
heen entered, untried nags of four years old, and among 
them the produce of Pram, Eclipse. Black Maria Le- 
viathan, Pleripv'entiary, Lufborough, and other cele- 
bruted racers. ‘The entry is five thousand dollars, with 
a thousand dollars forfeit, and, counting largely upon 
withdrawals the winning colt will tuke a purse of eighty 
thousand dollirs. The National Intelligencer says, an 
unusually large number of gentiemen troin the southern 
and western states, it is expected, will be present—nll 
nore or less interested in the trial of speed of the diffe- 
rent stuck of their several states. 


Cnrenonees. The Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligen- 
cer of the 9th instant records the death of David Vann, 
treasurer of the Cherokee Nanon, who died at his resi- 
dence at Saline on the 2d insiani of the wounds inflict. 
ed upon him by a lawless mob on the 8th ultimo. The In- 
ielligencer gays that in the death of Mr. Vann his friends 
and the Cherokee Nation generally bave met with a great 
loss. The same paper etutes that John Ross is well, 
ane 1 8 there has never been any attempt made upon 

is life. 


Execrion. Maine. Anderson. the V. Buren candi- 
date for governor is elected, having over I. OOO clear ma- 
jority and a plurality over Robinson, (whig), of more 
than 10,000 votes. Twenty-one V. B. senators and 
three whig senators are elected—seven vacancies. The 
house has over two toone V. B. majority. Only two 
members of congress out of seven are as yet ascertain- 
ed to be elected—both V. B. 


FnRANRLIx Institute. The annual exhibition of the 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, forthe promotion of 
the Mechanic orte, will be held in the large saloons of 
the Museum building in Philadelphia, on the 17ib of Oc- 
tober next. We are assured that the arrangements made 
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by the Institute for the display of machinery, models, 
goods, &c. are all that they ought to be, and much supe- 
rior tu those made for any former exhibition. 


fron SteamBoats. They have an iron steamboat 
pie between Richmond and Lynchburg, every trial of 
which (the Richrnond Enquirer says) but ensures the 
ultimate success of thé experiment. A “card” publish- 
ed in that paper, signed by several gentlemen, passen- 
gers on a recent trip, speaks in high terms of the adap- 
tation of the boat to canal and slackwater navigation, 
and bears cdtdial testimony to the claims of the enter- 
prise upon the public contidence and support. 


Lrseria. A letter from Mr. Russwurm, agent of the 
Maryland Colonization Society, dated Cape Palmas, 
July 31, states, that he has purchased the Fish Town 
territory for the Marviand society. This ia gratifying 
information, when viewed in connection with the occu- 
pation of the Garroway country hy the French govern- 
ment, of which notice is taken in another part of this 
number. Things looked tavorably in the colony. rs. 

eGill, wife of Dr. McGill, (colored,) lately of Baltie 
more. after perfectly recovering from the acclimating 
fever, died in labor of childbirth. 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY. The second instalment has heen 
paid, and the Conducta, with the amount, $140,000 
was on its way to Vera Cruz, where it was expected to 
arrive on the 4th inst. The U. S. brig Vincennes, Capt. 
Buchanan, was off Sacrificios on the let, awaiting he 
arrival of despatches {ram our minister, Waddy 'Thompe 
eon, who, it is stated, hus made arrangements with 
Messrs. Hargous & Co. fur the delivery of the specie at 
New York. 


Monuments aT Pxiattrssurc. An interesting cere- 
monial marked the late anniversary (11th inst.) of the 
battle of Plausbury. It was the rearing of plain, but 
distinguishing monuments to the memory of the gallant 
men of both nations, who fell in that battle and in the 
contest on Lake Champlain, whose remains are interred 
in the burying ground of Plattsburg. Gen. Wool, who 
as a major, commanded a portion uf the United Sates 
troops in the batile, with many other citizens and sol- 
diers, was present; aud every thing seems to have been 
conducted in goud tasie. The ceremonies of the day 
began by a procession to the church, where, after a pray- 
er by the minister, an address explanatory uf the pro- 
ceedinus, was delivered. After the address, the pro- 
cession again formed and moved to the burying ground, 
where a square was formed by the U.S. troops and the 
Military Association around the unmarked graves of 
those who fell in the battle of Plutisburg. In snecession, 
Gen. Wool, Col. McNeill, Judge Haile, formerly a cnp- 
tain in the U. S. army. Cols. Miller. Manly, and Gen. 
Skinner, each placed n monumental slab over the graves 
of one of these illustrious dead and thus teatified ina 
generation which did uot know the combatanta, and to 
generatiuns which will as itle Know those who erected 
these memorials, that the strife of war once past, gene- 
rous hearts awarded a common meed of faine and me- 
mory to the galianton both sides. [N. N. Amer. 


Mormons. Delegates from several of the lower 
counties on the Military Tract, were to convene at 
Carthage on ‘Tuesday, Bik instont, 10 take into considere 
ation the propriety of adupnny defensive measures in re- 
lation to the Mormons. The late refusal on the part of 
Governor Ford to issue a new writ in compliance with 
the demand ot the governor of Missouri for Joseph Smith, 
F a spirit which we fear may end in blood- 
shed. 


Porato crop. The Philadelpha U. S. Gazette, states 
that there is likely to be a general failure of the potatoe 
crop iathat vemuy. Warm weather succeeding such 
heavy rama, is assigned as the cause. ‘They become of- 
fensive in the ground like spoiled meat. 


RevoLuTionary worthy. The Northampton (Mass.) 
Courter announces the death of Gen. Ebenezer Muttoon, 
of Amherst, a distinguished officer of the revolutionary 
wur, and subrequently a state senator, sherff of Hampe 
shire, adjutant general of the state, and major general 
of the Au division of the Massachuscus miliua. He was 
always un exemplary member of society and died ia 
the eighiy-ninth year of his age. 


Treasury notes. A new currency. The N. Y. corres. 
pondent of the U. S. Gazette writes on the 25th inst. 
“The secretary of the treasury is about to issue notes of 
the denomination of 850 fur consolidation. They will be 
filled up to one uniform endorser, and made payable at 
some one bank in this city on demand in specie. They 
are to bear interest at the rate of one-tenth of one per 
cent. per one hundred dollars, and our banks have agreed 
10 take them on deposite. Therefore there is no doubt 
they will obtain an extensive circulation. The amount 
to be issued is I am informed $1,500 000. 


The Hon. Danier. WEnsrER arrived at his residence 
in this city yesterday murming—tv remain, We undere 
siaud, six or eight days. (Nat. Intel. of 30th. 


Yevtow rever. The weather, says the New Orleans 
Bee of the 28th, continues intensely and unsensonubly 
hot. The days are sultry beyond endurance; the nighis 
close and breezeless. We have rarely, if ever, experi- 
enced such unmitigated heatin the third week in Sep- 
tember.” There were 13 cases of yell fever admitted 
in the Charity hosp:tal on the 16th, and 7ideaths. On the 
i7th. I3 cases admitted and 6 Wede) On th. 19:h, 6 
deaths occurred of the fever. Ou the -20ih, 4 cases were 
admitted at the Charity hospital 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the steamer Acadia, which arrived at Boston 
the 3d instant in thirteen and a half days, we have 
cp dates to the 19th ult. The Great Western, 
left New York on the 31st of August, reached Liver- 
pool on the 14th ult.;—the Hibernia which left Bos- 
ton on the Ist, reached Liverpool the 13th ult. in 
eleven and ahalf days. The packet ship Sheffield 
reached Liverpool on the 10th;—the Liverpool, on 
the 12th; the New York on the 14th, and the Siddons 
on the 18th. 

Information by this arrival represents the state of 
trade inevery part of the country as most encouraging. 
Confidence has been revived, foreign orders come 
pouring in, Money is abundant, the home trade has 
received an impetus, and what is perhaps better than 
all, the harvest, thanks to the fine weather of the 
last few weeks, has been got in with safety, and is 
described as an average one. These combined cir- 
cumstances have operated most favorably on the 
public mind. Commercially speaking, a better feel- 
ing prevails at the present moment than has existed 
for years. The cotton market has been most buoy- 
ant; it received a stimulant some two or three weeks 
back, when accounts came to hand that the cotton 
crop in the southern states had been seriously injured 
ip the rain. 

The proceedings at the Corn Exchange have not 

ssed more than the average interest. Money 
continues to roll in from America. 

The non-arrival of the Overland Mail, which is now 
more than a fortnight beyond its time, has excited 
some uneasiness. The delay has occurred on the 
other side of Suez. The belief at present is, that 
the steamer has been beaten back by the monsoon, al- 
though there are other croakers who contend that 
worse than this has happened, that she has gone to the 
bottom. 

The outrages in South Wales are on the increase. 

The repealers of Liverpool had a meeting, which 
was addressed by a number of the repealers from the 
Corn Exchange. D. O'Connell, jr. made an address 
and the meeting broke up in a general row, occasion- 
ed by an attack by the Orangemen, who were worsted 
in the conflict. 

No place is left for Oliver Cromwell amongst 
the sculptured representatives of the sovereigns of 
England, who are to adorn the new house of Parha- 
ment. 

Government have decided on building naval stores 
at Tarbert Island, Lower Shannon, for the accommo- 
dation of men of war. 

Queen Victoria’s visits lo the continent. “One of the 
most pleasing as well as remarkable events of the 

e, is the visit which the young and lovely Queen 
of England, „ by her consort, bas just 
been paying to the king of the French, followed by 
a round of elegant and graceful hospitalities, in which 
the royal families of both countries, their courtiers, 
and their ministers have joined. Those great draw- 
backs from the personal comfort of sovereigns, the os- 
tentation, the acting, which their high social position 
would seem to demand, did not find their way to 
the Chateau d'Eu, where all the persons assembled 
were seen in their natural characters, and where 
the crowned beads more especially appeared divest- 
ed of all the formality appertaining to royalty. A 
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accounts which have transpired respecting it, could 
not exist.” 

“Our little queen, in the exuberance of her spirits, 
seems bent upon enjoyment this season. Her ma- 
jesty and the prince remained at Brighton till 
the following Tuesday, when they re-embarked, with 
the intention of paying a visit to the king of the Bel- 
gians at Ostend. Having passed the night off Wal- 
mer Castle (the residence of the Duke of Wellington 
as Lord Warden éf the Cinque Ports) the royal 
squadron stood out to sea early the next morning; 
and the illustrious voyagers, after a rough passage 
arrived in good health and spirits at Ostend, where 
King Leopold, accompanied by his queen awaited 
their arrival. The royal party is to visit Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, and other famous cities of the Ne- 
therlands, all equally rich in historical recollections, 
and is not expected to return to England till towards 
the end of the present week. 

The government run contract for 100,000 gallons 
was taken last week by an individual house, at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. per gallon. The qualities are one half 
East India and one half West India spirit, of proof 
strength. 

The Rebeccaites in one night raised three pillars, 
built of stone, twenty seven feet high, on one of the 
hill tops, about a mile from the road, in the neighbor- 
hood of Liangadock, in commemoration of their suc- 
cess. 

New Puseyile College, near Oxford. It is intended 
to establish at Littlemore, near Oxford, a college in 
which young men holding the high and distinctive 

rinciples of the Church of England, may be trained 
or missionary labor. The Right Rev. Dr. Coleridge, 
formerly Bishop of Barbadoes, will be principal of 
the institution. 

Gen. Espartero was to dine with the Jord Mayor 
of London on Tuesday, the 26th ult., at the Man- 
sion House, where he will meet Lord Palmerston and 
the Earl of Clarendon, formerly whig ambassador to 
Spain. 

Prather Mathew, after administering the pledge to 
74.000 individuals in London, visited Norwich, Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool, in which towns he was 
most favorably received and made numerous prose- 
lytes, and has since returned to Ireland. 

The intercourse of Boulogne with the different 

rts of England during the month of August has 

en much increased by the opening of the rail road 
from London to Folkstone, which has augmetned the 
number of passengers by nearly half. During the 
month 62 packets went in and out between Boulogne 
and Folkstone, having on board 2,818 passengers; 
between Boulogne and Dover 32, 1180 passengers; 
between Boulogne and Ramsgate seven, with 257 
passengers; and between London and Boulogne 19, 
with 1,340 passengers, giving a total of 120 packets, 
and 5,595 passengers. Calais, during the same pe- 
riod, showed the movement of only 1,538 passen- 
gers. N 

Sxetrcues or tHe Dune or WELLINGTON AND 
Lorp Brovesam, sy Mr. O’Connett. The Duke 
of Wellington talked of the people being plundered, 
but was he not at the head of the army that stormed 
Badajoz and St. Sebastian? Was there no plunder 
there? He went over to Spain as the friend of the 
Spaniards; but did he prove the friend of the inhabi- 
tants of those devoted cities? Oh, no!” continued 
the honorable gentlemen, men of all ages—fathers 
of families, women, and children were massacred 
under circumstances, with the details of which he 
could not shock their ears. ‘Piunderers’ in his teeth! 
He first threatened to fight us—there is now an end 
to that—(Cheers)—and he is now reduced to the al- 
ternative of scolding us—may there never be an end 
of that. (Laughter.) What an absurd thing it was 
to see one of the statesmen of a great nation ag 7 
ed in scolding a nation. If such things were of fre- 
quent occurrence, Great Britain, from being a mighty 
empire, would become a ridiculous bye-word. The 
next topic which claimed a few words had reference 
to that miserable rotten remnant of an old Brougham. 
(Much laughter.) The wretched old driveller got 
oP in the house of lords and talked of 1832 and 1833. 

esaid be brought ina bill to change the venue 
from Ireland to England, which had the effect then 
of quieting this country, and thathe was the person 
who would at the present crisis bring in a similar 
measure which would be attended with a similar 
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result. But how did he act? Why, he started up 
one night and moved that the bill be read a first, and 
followed it up by giving notice that it be read a se- 
cond time. e next night came, and with it poor 
old Brougham, who said, “I find such a law as this is 
unnecessary, because there is one identical with it 
already on the Irish statute book.” The poor old 
man! (A laugh.) Really something ought to be 
done to relieve the house of lords from his folly.— 
Suppose they were to address to the house a respect- 
ful petition, begging of them not to let him speak or 
vote until he had gone to Father Mathew and taken 
the pledge. Who knows but he might then be con- 
sistent for five days, or even, spend an entire week 
without contradicting himself? (Laughter,) He had 
possessed some talent formerly, but all that now re- 
mained was the impudence of a powerful mind with- 
out its reality. (Cheers.) Heconcluded by moving, 
“that it be referred to the committee to inquire whe- 
ther some legal means could not be employed to ad- 
dress the house of lords to apply to Lord Brougham 
to take the pledge.” The motion having been second- 
ed, was carried amid long and continued laughter. 


Times. 
IRELAND. 

The agitation moves on at the usual pace. The 
weekly repeal rent has for some months past ex- 
ceeded £1,000, but last week it fell to £735. This 
however, appears to have been a manceuvre to in- 
crease the nominal amount of the following week's 
subscription, for next day we find the acknowledg- 
ment of £500 from Philadelphia and £399 from Con- 
naught, which will of course; go to swell the sum 
total of the next announcement. This association 
have issued a counter manifesto to the queen speech, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the countries sub- 
ject to the British crown,” and signed by Daniel 
O'Connell. The repealers are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the assembling of Mr. O'Connell's porlia- 
ment, to consist of 300 members, each of whom is 
to bring £100 with him, and whose meeting is to 
constitute the next great step” towards the obtain- 
ment of the grand object of their desires. Mean- 
while government is evidently preparing for the 
worst. The most formidable military preparations 
are making throughout Ireland, in the evident anti- 
cipation of a coming struggle; and such is their ex- 
tent that, according to the Spectator, they caused 
some alarm in the money market last week, which 
was evinced by a reaction in the funds 

There was another immense meeting of repealers 
at Loughsea on Sunday the 10th ult. at which O’Con- 
nell presided. According to his testimony, there 
were no less than 10,000 horsemen present at this 
repeal gathering. It rained heavily. Mr. O'Connell 
was obliged to address his drenched hearers, with an 
umbrella near his head, but he comforted them by 
the assurance that the “rain fell alike on the just 
and on the unjust.“ After the meeting a dinner took 
place, at which Dr. M’Hale and other dignities of 
the Roman Catholic Church were present. The 
queen’s speech O'Connell said, has had a tendency to 
deaden the feeling of attachment which the Irish 
people entertained for the person of the queen. The 
proceedings at the Corn Exchange have not possess- 
ed more than the average interest. Money contin- 
ues to roll in from America,—last week £500, which 
had been collected in Pennsylvania, was paid in, and 
a letter from Mr. John Tyler, son of the president, 
expressing sympathy with the repeal movement, was 
ordered to be entered on the journals of the associa- 
tion, and a respectful answer returned. 

A repeal meeting was held in the Amphitheatre, 
on Tuesday night last. The house was crowded.— 
The principal speakers were Mr. Daniel O'Connell, 
Mr. O’Neil Daunt, Dr. Murphy, of Dublin, and Mr. 
Ryley, member of the Town Council of Dublin.— 
The principal feature of the meeting was a terrible 
and a disgraceful row between the repealers and a 
number of Orangemen (ship carpenters and others.) 
who were present. The Orangemen appear to have 
been the aggressors. On Wednesday evening there 
was a repeal dinner at the queen's theatre. 


O’Conneitt. Daniel O'Connell was born on the 
6th of August, 1775, at Carhen, near Caherciveen, in 
the barony of Iverah, and county of Kerry. (The 
very year in which British oppression forced the 
American people to seek for security in arms, and 
commence that bloody struggle by which they estab- 
lished their national independence.) His father was 
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Morgan O'Connell, of Carhen, Esq., who was mar- 
ried to Catharine, daughter of John O'Mullane, 
of Whitechtrch, in the county of Cork. His fa- 
ther’s mother was of the family of Donoghues, 
(dhuv) or the black chiefs of their tribe. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was educated on the continent, partly at Lou- 
vain, partly at St. Omers, and partly at Douay. On 
his return to Britain, he had to undergo the formality 
of studying his profession (the law) in England; for, 
to use his own words, “when he was prepared to en- 
ter Trinity College, Trinity College was not prepar- 
ed to receive him.” Having swallowed the regular 
number of legs of mutton, at the Middle Temple, 
he was duly admitted to the Irish bar, in Easter term, 
1796. Mr. O'Connell married, on the 3d of June, 
1802, his relative Mary, daughter of Edward O’Con- 
nell, M. D., of Tralee. He succeeded his father in 
1809; and 1825, by the death of his uncle. Maurice 
O'Connell, Esq., succeeded to the family estate 
of Derrinane. The O'Connell family are prover- 
bial for living to a very old age. General Count 
O Connell, Knight of the Cross of the order of the 
Holy Ghost, and colonel of the late 6th regiment of 
the Jrish Brigade, in the British service, was uncle 
to the Liberator; he died on the 9th of July, 1833, 
at Meudon, near Blois, in France. He was the young- 
est of 22 children by one marriage; of whom over 
one half lived to the age of 92, at which age this 
venerable patriot died; he was born in August, 1794, 
at Derrinane, the residence of his father, Daniel 


O'Connell, Esq. 
FRANCE. 


French Mission to Cuma. The Moniteur an- 
nounces the opening of a credit of six hundred thou- 
sand francs for the department of foreign affairs, 
chiefly as an appropriation for the French diplomatic 
mission to China. According to some of the jour- 
nals, it will include three delegates as special repre- 
sentatives of the interests of French commerce—one 
for the west, another for the east, and the third for 
the south of this realm. It will, be equipped with 
ability to pursue all objects useful for France and 
the world. A Prussian Consul General is about to 
proceed to Canton. The Nutional plausibly re- 
proves the French Cabinet for supplementary credit 
taken within six weeks after the prorogation of the 
chambers, to whom the plan and expense of the mis- 
sion might and should have been submitted. 

The Journal des Chemins de Fer says: — An in- 
ventor announces that he has found a composition 
which will reduce to a mere trifle the price of rails 
for rai) roads. He replaces the iron by a combina- 
tion of Kaolin clay (that used for making pottery 
and china) with a certain metallic substance, which 
gives a body so hard as to wear our tron, without be- 
ing injured by it in turn; 100 kilogrammes of this 
substance would cost less than 15 francs, and would 
furnish 2} metres of rail. The Kaolin clay is abun- 
dant in France, and the valley of the Somme contains 
immense quantities of it.” 

ITALY. 

The most contradictory accounts respecting the 
msurrection in Bologna find their way abroad. The 
Algemeine Zeitung of August 28th, has private ad- 
vices by way of Coire, which represent the disor- 
ders as important, and it names the chiefs:—The 
original leaders of the movement, among whom is 
the young Marchese Tanara, a Count Zambecari, 
and a Ficdmontese ex-officer, named Melara, have 
effected their escape. Now, the persons at the 
head of the insurrection are one Lambertini from 
Bologna, two brothers Muratori from Bazzano, (one 
of which is a pyhsician,) a corn dealer from Bazzano, 
and a man who was formerly a gendarme from Bo- 


Jogna.” 
SPAIN. 

The pew government of Spain is busily engaged 
in a conflict with the discordant elements which call- 
ed it into being. Barcelona is in arms, and the ex- 
pulsion of Espartero is likely to be succeeded by a 
sanguinary civil war. The Fort Monjuich has been 
firing upon the Atarazanas. As the army cannot be 
depended upon, measures of extreme severity have 
been adopted to awe it into subjection. A battalion 
of the 3d regiment at Barcelona mutinied a few days 
ago, numbering about 500 men; it was feared that the 
example might be contagious. Narvaez promised, 
if they laid down their arms, they should have what 
they wanted; they did so, and a number ere imme- 
dialely placed under arrest; priests were introduced 
to them, and, soon after, five sergeants, two corpo- 
ral, and a private were led out and shot within sight 
of the barracks. 


Tne Spanish Turone. The London Morning 
Post contains the following statement: 

“The Earl of Aberdeen has addressed to the four 
great powers an invitation to a special conference, 
of which the object should be to discuss and perma- 
nently settle the affairs of Spain. To this the go- 
vernments of Russia and Prussia replied, that, never 


having recognised the de facto dynasty, in consequence 
of their conviction of the superior. because legiti- 
mate claims of Don Carlos, it would be inconsistent 
for them to accede to any arrangement that should 
assume the validity of Donna Isabella's title to the 
crown. They, therefore, declined to be parties to 
the proposed conference, expressing at the same time 
their opinion that, soorer or later, it must be by the 
intervention of the principal sovereigns of Europe 
that the question must be settled, and their fixed 
determination that no one government should be 
permitted to interfere in arranging the Spanish suc- 


cession.” 
PORTUGAL. 

Don Miguel, whose contest for the throne of Por- 
tugal a few years back, will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers, appears not to have relinquish- 
ed the prize for which he so long contended. Al- 
most forgotten in his retirement, he has issued a pro- 
clamation, which shows that the object which elud- 
ed his grasp through the determined opposition of his 
brother, Don Pedro, is still at his heart. In addition 
to its other misfortunes, it is not improbable that the 
beggarly country of which Don Miguel is a prince 


may be involved, ere long, in another contest for the 


throne. 
BELGIUM. 


Tue RorAlL visir. The Victoria and Albert was 
expected to arrive at Ostend between three and four 
o’clock on Wednesday; but it was descried in the 
distance athalf past one, bearing right down for the 
place; and it came to anchor off the quay precisely 
at 2 o'clock; „steering,“ said an old sailor, “right 
into the harbor as if she belonged to it.“ The king 
and the queen of the Belgians immediately went on 
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The Nuremburg Gazette of the 10th ult., state? 
that at present the attention of the government of 
Vienna is directed exclusively to a reform of the ta- 
riff of customs’ duties. The government had resolved 
to reduce the duties on colonial produce, and to ad- 
mit foreign manufactures on payment of duty; but the 
manufacturers at Vienna protested en masse against 
such an arrangement. 

PRUSSIA. 

Popuration. According to the censns just com- 
pleted, the population of Prussia is 15,300,000. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at the Palace of Sang 
Souci, at Potsdam, on a visit to the King of Prussia, 
on the 6th of September, accompanied by a nume» 
rous suite of Russian noblemen, and officers of the 
government. The Duke of Leuchtenberg, the Grand 
Duke Michael, and the Grand Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar are also there. The Emperor assisted on the 
Sth at a grand review of the Prussian guard. It is 
announced that the reigning duke of Nassau is be- 
trothed to the second daughter of the Grand Duke 


Michael. 
TURKEY. 

The Presse has the following under the head of 
Turkey: The Servian question has been terminated 
to the entire satisfaction of Russia. The Servians 
resisted as long as they hoped that Austria and Eng- 
land would not sacrifice them to Russia; but once 
having acquired a certainty to the contrary, they 
submitted. Wacsitsch and Petroniewitsch have left 
the country. Hafiz Pasha, Governor of Silistria, 
has been appointed Governor of Adrianople, in the 
room of Redschid Pacha. It was reported that the 
latter would be called to the Ministry, but persons 
usually well informed, state that he will be named 


board; his majesty affectionately embracing his niece, | Ambassador to London; that Ali Effendi, who now 


and cordial salutations being exchanged on all sides. 


| occupies that post, will be removed to Paris in the 


Both the queen and prince look remarkably well after | same capacity, and that Nafi Effend: will return to 


their voyage. Thetravellers were conducted toa pa- 
vilion on the quay. Among the distinguished per- 
sons who were in attendance on the king to receive 
the queen of England, were General Goblet, minis- 
ter for foreign affairs; Count d’Aerschoot, grand 
marshal of the palace; M. Conway, intendant of the 
civil list; the Burgomaster, M. Seruys; the consuls 
of Great Britain and the United States; the sheriffs, 
the town council, several generals and other offi- 
cers of distinction, and a considerable number 
of elegantly dressed ladies. The royal person- 
ages entered a carriage. and the visiters were con- 
veyed to their allotted residence; the people loudly 
greeting them on the way. 


The queen and prince having borne the voyage so 
well, it was determined that a banquet in the Hotel 
de Ville, fixed for that evening, should proceed; the 
king using that building for want of room in his own 
residence. The men who were finishing the decora- 
tions of the temporary portico had scarcely time to 
take their ladders away, when, a few moments be- 
fore eight o'clock, the roll of drums and a flourish of 
trumpets announced the approach of the party. The 
king and the queen of the Belgians, Queen Victoria, 
and Prince Albert arrived in the first carriage, which 
was drawn by two handsome grays. The suite fol- 
lowed in four other carriages. ‘The hotel was en- 
tered from the Place d’Aries by a hall, opening to 
the grand staircase. 


After the banquet. about ten o’clock, the party re- 
turned to their residences. 

On Thursday morning, Prince Albert took the 
king to visit the royal yacht. By some awkward 
steering, the Belgian boat in which they were, ran 
foul of another vessel; but no injury was done. — 
The king and prince then reviewed some Light Ar- 
tillery and Infantry at a station to the east of the 
town. During the day, the Prince and Princess 
Hohenlohe arrived. The Frincess would have knelt 
to Queen Victoria; but her majesty prevented her 
with on embrace. There was another banquet in 
the Hotel de Ville; and after that the party went to 
the opera. 

This is the understood arrangement of the Royal 
strangers’ time,—passing each night at Ostend; on 
Friday, to visit Bruges; on Saturday, Ghent; on Sun- 
day, to remain at Ostend; on Monday, to visit Brus- 
sels; on Tuesday, Antwerp, on Wednesday, to de- 


part for England. 
RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has gone to pay a visit to 
the King of Prussia. 

Letters from St. Petersburg, of the 31st ult., state 
that the Emperor Nicholas had issued an ukase, es- 
tabolishing a uniform rate of postage throughout his 
dominions. By another ukase he had ordered the 
foundation of a bank at Tomsk, in Siberia, the first 
establishment of the kind in Asiatic Russia. 


The Berlin Gazette announces that the Emperor 
of Russia assisted on the Sth ult., at a grand review 
of the guard. 


Constantinople. 
ALGIERS. 

We have advices from Algeria of a foray against 
an Arab tribe of the desert, which yielded twenty- 
eight thousand sheep, seven hundred head of cattle, 
and a great number of camels! This is called a 
maznificent razzia. An officer of the royal house- 
hold was despatched to Algiers to tender to General 
Bugeaud the nomination and insignia of Marshal of 
France. At the grand reception, he delivered a 
speech containing frank statements worthy of notice 
in relation to French prospects and policy in Africa: 
“The country is overpowered by arms, but it is not 
yet subjected and organized. Jf we wish a perma- 
nent conquest, we must assimilate the Arabs to our 
selves; they cannot be exterminated, nor driven 
away from the provinces. Two hundred thousand 
troops would not suffice to push them iuto the desert 
or keep them there. However numerous your forces, 
they could not occupy so vast a surface of territory, 
of which the configuration enables the Arabs to es- 
cape you ina variety of directions, before and bee 
hind. Travellers and publicists may give what sta- 
listics they please, but the Arab population is not 
less than eight millions. When we penetrated into 
the vast interior we could judge how considerable 
their numbers must be by the extensive culture of 
the soil and the amount of the crops, viewed in con- 
nexion with the short time time they spend in tillage 
which the men alone execute. We have been able 
to form an estimate, moreover, by the populousness 
of the many tribes that have regularly submitted to 
our dominion. All are trained to war; every boy, 
from the age of fifteen, possesses a gun and a horse; 
every Kabyle knows how to handle his gun. Civil 
colonization will not answer alone the purpose of 
empire; we must have strong military colonics, es- 
tablished in military positions; and thus protect the 
civil settlements. Can France maintain perpetually 
in Africa an army of ninety ora hundred thousand 
men? You know it to be my former and present 
opinion that a smaller one could not secure for us 
that sway which would render the country profitable 
to France.” The new marshal recited then what 
the troops had achieved in making roads and bridges, 
and what awful difficulties and sufferings it had been 
their lot to encounter. I have conveyed merely the 
substance of some of his paragraphs: he may over- 
rate the Arab population; but, deducting two or three 
millions, the task before the French would still seem 
stupendous, in adverting to the Arab character, ha- 
bits, climate, soil, deserts, and mountains. 

[Paris Cor. Nat. Int. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Inecisirion. A new constitution was agreed on 
by a National Convention of Equador, on the 3lst 
of March Jast, against which Senor Vicente Roca- 
fuerte, ex-president, but member from Assuay, en- 
tered a sulemn and spirited protest on the ground 
that the convention had exceeded their powers, by 
introdueing into it principles subversive of the ior- 
mer, and in violation of the wishes and objects of the 
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people, and the authority conferred by the decree of 
convocotion. 

The sixth section, which is of the most intolerant 
character, is the one to which Mr. Rocafuerte is op- 
posed. It is these words, “Article 2d. The religion 
of the republic is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman, 
with the exclusion of every other public worship. The 
political authorities are obliged to protect it, and to 
make it respected in their jurisdictions.” 

The Bishop of Quito addressed his dincess on the 
same subject, but in a very different tone from the 
distinguished patriot mentioned, and avowed bimself 
a most decided enemy of religious toleration. In his 
Pastoral Letter, (which differs essentially in its pro- 
fessions {rom some we have seen,) he tells his be- 
loved children” how much he sympathized with 
them in their fears that “religious toleration would be 
introduced into their country, with its ruinous ef- 
fects.” He then informs them that he convoked the 
clergy, and made an appeal to the convention, who 
nobly replied, that, so far from entertaining sucha 
design, the ecclesiastics should henceforth be made 
sole judges in all questions of faith. and be invested 
with all the powers of the extinct tribunal of the in- 
quisition! This assurance was so gratifying to the 
bishop, that he published his “Pastoral” to make 
known the good tidings. 

These “facts” we shall not attempt to reconcile 
with the oft repeated declaration, that the papal sys- 
tem aud its officers are friends of human rights and 
equal Jaws; but leave that task to those who have 
undertaken to become its apologists and eulogisers. 
ö i [M. F. Express. 

CANADA. 

ParuiamMeNnT. The legislature of Canada assem- 
bled at Kingston onthe 28thult. The session will 
be one of more than ordinary interest. The speech 
of the Governor General was made to the Council 
and Assembly on the 29th. 

We give the following extracts from the speech, 
which is all that is of special interest to our rea- 


ders. . 

“The Act of the Imperial Legislature which faci- 
litates the introduction of Canadian wheat, and of 
flour prepared in Canada, into the ports of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, will, I trust, prove to be a valuable 
boon to this province; and is a further proof of Her 
Majesty’s unremitted care for the prosperity of this 
portion of Her dominions. A copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty's Secretary of State on this sub- 
ject will be laid before you. 

Measures will be submitted to you for the improve- 
ment of the system of Judicature in Lower Canada; 
of the Municipal Institutions, the Jaws relating to 
education, and the jury system of both divisions of 
the United Province, and of the assessment laws in 
Upper Canada, as well as on other important sub- 
jects; all of which will, I am sure, engage your earn- 
est attention. l 

I have recently made a tour through the province, 
such as the exigency of public business would per- 
mit; in order that | might become, in some degree, ac- 
quainted with local circumstances requiring attention. 

{ have had great gratifieation in seeing a fine coun- 
try, evidently advancing in improvement;—and have 
every where been received with manifestations of 
loyalty to our gracious Sovereign, and with personal 
kindness to myself. 

It has been highly satsifactory to me to witness the 
great works in progress, which, owing to the loan 
raised in England under the guarantee of the wien 
rial government, the province has been enabled to 
undertake or prosecute. They are calculated, | hope, 
to extend the commerce, and develope the resources 
of this vast country, and increase the public revenue 
and individual wealth. 

In those paris where the works of this description 
are in progress | found contentment prevailing at the 
prospect which they represent. in other parts there 
is a cry for improved roads for the conveyance of 
produce to appropriate markets, a claim which 1s 
worthy of consideration; for on such communica- 
tions the prosperity of the country, must, in great 
measure, depend. No where was this anxiety more 
strongly expressed than in the eastern townships of 
Lower Canada, where the community, almost entire 
Jy agricultural, in consequence of the heavy duties 
imposed on their produce in the United States, have 
lost the market to which they had formerly recourse, 
while the exemption from duty in our country, of 
the similar produce of our neighbors enadles them 
by greater facilities of conveyance to undersell the 

roducers of the eastern townships in our own mar- 
bets: Similar complaints of the effects of the du- 
ties on our produce in the United States, and of the 
facility given to the admission of their produce into 
our territory, are also made into other parts. What- 
ever improvement can be afforded to our internal 
communications is so obviously desirable for the ad- 


vantage of the community, that any outlay devoted 


to that object, and consistent with the means at com- 
mand, must be highly beneficial. Jt is, therefore, 
much to be regretted, that the state of the finances 
does not afford any immediate prospects of our be- 
ing able to meet the wishes of many districts deeply 
interested in this respect.” 

It is officially announced that the Governor Gene- 
ral has called the following gentlemen to the Legis- 
lative Council, viz: Honorables Wm. Warren Bald- 
win, Christopher Widmer, Rene Joseph Kimber, 
Æmilius Irving, Louis Massue, Pierre Boucher de 
Boucherville. 

The Kingston Chronicle and Gazette has the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Resignations in the Cabinet. The town has been un- 
usually excited by rumors of the resignation of the 
Hon. S. B. Harrison and Malcolm Cameron, Esq.— 
and from all that we can Jearn, there is but too much 
truth in the tale. Jt seems that the government have 
determined to make the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment from this to Montreal, a government ques- 
tion—and as Mr. Harrison believes (independent of 
his feelings as member of Kingston) that this mea- 
sure is {fraught with danger to the true interests of 
Canada he could no longer continue a member of the 
Cabinet, and therefore tendered his resignation; and 
we learn with deep regret, that His Excellency has 
accepted it. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS. The President of the United 


States has appointed Greensury Dorser, Esq. Col- 


lector of the port of New Orleans, in the place of 


Tuomas Gisss Morgan, Esq. resigned. 


We learn that Josuva Vansant, Esq. has been du- 
commissioned as Naval Officer of the port of 


ltimore. [ Balt. Amer. 


Removats AND APPOINTMENTS. The political 
wheel revolves rapidly at present, tumbling officers 
head over heels in rapid succession. Without pre- 
tending to keep a record, we furnish the following 
items clipped from the papers by the Jast mail: 


Custom House Removals The Boston papers say 
that the following gentlemen were on Saturday sum- 
marily removed from their offices at the Custom 
house at that port: Inspectors.—John Atkins, S. W. 
Sloan, Samuel Kennedy, Charles Barry, Theo. Stan- 
wood, Stephen Shelton. Weighers and Guagers—T. 
M. Vinson, Samuel Lane. Measurer—Moses Whit- 
ney, Jr. Debenture Clerk—W m. Palfrey. Assistant 
Appraiser—Cranston Howe. 

‘he Boston Mercury savs: “We learn that Nathan- 
iel Green has received the appointment of Postmas- 
ter of this city—vice George Wm. Gordon, who goes 
Consul to Rio Janeiro. ‘The appointment is to take 
effect on the 15th inst.” 


DIPLOMATIC. We learn that Mr. Cus nix a, our 


Minister to China, lost some valuable artieles, but 


sa ved ail his official and more important papers from 
the flames of the unfortunate Missouri, as well as 
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has lost in the last four years some $230,000, princi- 
cipally by losses on the Mississippi river, between 
this and New Orleans—a great portion of which was 
between this place and the mouth of the Ohio river, 
180 miles. is sum is, I believe, a greater sum than 
congress in the same lime has appropriated for the im- 
provement of any and all of the western rivers.” 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce writes on the 27th ult. that a statement of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States for the 
year ending the 30th Sept 1842 has been completed 
though not yet printed. He furnishes the following: 
Exports during the year ending 30th Sept. 1842: 


Domestic articles $92,969,969 
Foreign 11,722,538 
$104,691,534 


Of the domestic articles 871,467,634 were export- 
ed in American vessels, and 521.602, 362 in foreign 
vessels. Ofthe foreign articles §8,425 389 were ex- 
ported in American vessels, and 563, 296, 149 in foreign 
vessels. 

Imports. 


Jn American vessels 888.724.280 

In ſoreign vessels 11,237,807 

5100, 162,087 

American shipping entered 1,510,111 tons 
«i cleared 1,536,451 
Foreign shipping er tered 732,775 
10 cleared 740,497 

Tonnace or tHE U. Srarzs, Sept. 30, 1842. 

Registered 975,358,74 
Enrolled and licensed 1,045,735,39 
Fishing vessels 71,278,51 
2,092,390,69 


Of the registered and enrolled tonnage there were 
employed in the whale fishery 151,612,74. 

Total tonnage of shipping built in the United States 
during the year ending Sept. 30th, 1842: 


Registered $54.532,14 
Enrolled 74,551.50 
8129, 083,64 

Of the domestic articles exported there were of 

prodects of 

The sea $2,823,010 
The forest 5,518,262 
Agriculture (animal and vegetable) 4,856,073 
Do, 11.903 652 
Tobacco 9,540,755 
Cotton 47,593,464 
Manufactures 9,472,000 


In reference to this statement, the Journal of Com- 
merce observes, itis worthy of remark that the value 
of domestic exports, and also the total value of ex- 
ports, including foreign articles, was less than in 
any preceding year since 1834. Inhke manner the 
value of imports was less than in any year since 1830. 
The exports of foreign articles were only $11,721,538 


the specie, of which one account says he had $50,- in value, being less than in any year since 1820.— 


000; another account more probable as to the amount 
says, $5000, and adds, what we hope is not true, that 


the money was lost. 

On the 7th September, Mr. Cushing embarked in 
the British steamer Oriental, which called at Gib- 
raltar on her route to Alexandria, in Egypt. 

Consut. The President of the United States has 
recognized Nicnol As Recaro as Vice Consul of Sar- 
dinia for the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, to reside at Boston. 

The Hon. Erisua Waittcesey terminated the dis- 
charge of his duties as Sixth Auditor of the Trea- 
sury for the Post Office Department, on the 30th ult. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Information has 
been officially received from St. Petersburg, that the 
Emperor has sanctioned the permission for the con- 
tinuance of trade between Kamtchatka and foreign 
countries, free from duties, agreeably to the regula- 
tions of August 6, 1828, until August 6, 1845; the 
Governor of Kamtchatka being, however, charged, 
on his personal responsibility, to see that no foreign 
spirituous liquors be introduced into that province, 
except for the use of the officers of the navy or the 
public functionaries. [.Wudisonian. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER—tosses rrom snaas. &c. 
The absolute necessity of congress entering upon 
some general system for the removal of snags, &c. 
in our western rivers, especially the Mississippi, is 
established by the simple fact, set forth in the fol- 
lowing extraet of a letter received by us this morning, 
from the west. An insurance company had suspended 
active business, which fact being stated, the letter says: 

“The cause leading to this temporary suspension 
of active business, issimply this: that this company 


| How much farther back we might go without finding 
a paraHel, we cannot at this moment state. In eight 
years from 1821 to 1828 inclusive, the average 
annual value of foreign exports was 824.824, 734. In 
the next eight years, ending with 1836 inclusive, 
$20,063,169. And in the last six years, ending with 
1342 inclusive, only $15,499,106. Thus showing a 
rapid diminution in this branch of commerce. 


The domestic exports, with occasional fluctuation 
huve been constantly increasing. The following 
schedule will show the progress of this branch of our 
commerce since 1820, resulting in a great measure 
from the increase of the cotton crop. Also, in the last 
column, the annual value of imports. 

Average annual 


Do. annual. 


Years. N dom. exports. imports. 
1821-4, four years, $47,837,721 $75,988,835 
1825-8 do 97,397,954 37,327,111 
1829-32, do 59,394,198 87,307,459 
1833-6, do 89,361,906 143,623,355 
1837-40, do 102,223,636 130,982,808 


1841-2, two years, 99,676,359 114,054,132 

From the fact that the amount of foreign goods ex- 
ported has been gradually diminishing, it follows that 
the increase of foreign goods consumed in this country, 
has been even greater thun the increase of importa- 
tions. The year ending 30th Sept. 1843, (this day) 
will doubless exhibit a considerable increase both of 
imports and exports, compared with last year. It 
is to be hoped we may hereafter avoid the extraordi- 
nary fluctuations in commerce which have been ex- 
perienced of late years—alike disastrous to the mer- 
chant, and prejudicial to the general interests of the 
country. Tne tendency now is to over-action. Let 
us be moderate, and not disregard the lessons of wis- 

dom we have sodearly learned. 
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TREASURY NOTE CURRENCY. 

The N. Y. Express says: It is now asserted, from 
so many different sources, that the secretary of the 
treasury is on the eve of issuing a million of dollars 
in treasury notes, principally of the denomination of 
fifty dollars, that we are bound to believe this is the 
fact. The President in February last, in a message 
to Congress, expressed his apprehension that there 
would be a falling off in the estimated proceeds both 
of the customs and the public lands, and that the 
treasury would consequently be exhausted. It is 
now stated that the deficiency of the last quarter of 
the current year will be about five millions of dollars. 

To meet this deficiency it is now proposed to issue 
five millions of treasury notes, authorised, by exist- 
ing laws, in sums of fifty dollars, and upwards, bear- 
ing an interest of one mill per cent., payable at the 
seat of government, but convertible at N. York and 
New Orleans into specie. The first batch of these 
bills is to appear in a few days, and it is believed 
they will essentially relieve the wants of the treasu- 
ry. We never entertained a doubt that an issue of 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, which was about 
the circulation of the Bank of the United States, if 
issued in sums as low as five dollars, redcemable in 
specie, at any of our great cities, and receivable for 
public dues, might be kept constantly on the public, 
and that they would not only be kept at par in all 
places, but would benefit the public much, at large. 

How far congress will deem it secure to permit the 
government to become bankers, and to put forth bills 
at pleasure, is another matter. If the government 
have the power to issue paper at pleasure, the same 
difficulty will exist that was complained of under 
Mr. Biddle’s administration. Then, it was said the 
bank expanded and contracted the circulating medi- 
um at pleasure. The new system is liable to the 
same allegations of favoritism and frauds. that were 
complained of under the old plan. We shall wait to 
see how the new congress will meet the question.— 
If it is concurred in, the principles and practice of 
the government will be widely different. 


PRICES OF FLOUR—For the three first months 
of the year, from 1800 to 1843, inclusive. 

Compiled with considerable care for Bicknell's 
Reporter, will be found useful as well as inter- 
esting to many. Flour in January, February and 
March, from 1800 to 1843, inclusive. It will be no- 
ticed that the changes have been very remarkable. 


Junuary. teb (Mar. | Yrs; Jan. tui | Mar. 


1800 311 soll 25/11 501822 6 25| 6 25) 6 25 
1801 11 15/11 50/1823 7 Ol 6 75 7 00 
180: 7 OO 7 OO} 7 001824] 6 OO! 6 OO] 6 12 
1803 6 60| 6 500 6 50/1825] 4 87} 5 121 5 12 
1804 7 5007 50/7 00/182] 4 75! 4 62| 4 50 
1805 11 00/12 25/13 00018270 5 75| 6 OO! 5 75 
1806 7 50| 7 50| 7 00/132] 5 O| 4 87 4 75 
1807 7 50 7 50) 7 50/1824] 8 50| 8 25| 8 00 
18U-|:mbargo, 6 00 5 75} 5 50/193.) 4 Gz} 4 5u] 4 50 
180: do. 5 50| 7 0ʃ 7 0001830 6 12] 6 251 7 00 
181 4 75) 8 00; 8 25/1832) 5 58] 5 50l 5 bn 
1811 11 00/10 56/10 50/1833] 4 75| 5 oof 5 50 
1812war, 12 500/10 12) 9 75/1834] 5 25) & OU] 5 87 
1813} lo. 11 00/10 OO) 9 5018351 4 87| 5 00} 5 00 
1814] to. 9 25! 8 25 8 0018360 6 50) 6 62| 6 75 
1815] Jo. 8 | 8 OW} 7 75183711 00011 00/10 50 
1816 9 00| 9 00} 8 O0 1538) 3 50| 7 75| 7 50 
1817 13 50/13 75/14 25/1839) 8 30| 8 50| 7 61 
1818 10 00/10 75/10 5018400 5 69) 5 57 5 00 
1819 9 00| 8 75| 8 251841] 4 87| 4 85| 4 67 
1820 6 OO} 5 50 6 07| 6 92) 5 79 

; 4 4 09| 3 92! 3 87 


FREE TRADE. The following is a statement 
of the imports irom and the expoats of domestic 
produce to the countries named below in 1840: 

Imports. Exports of do- 


mestic products. 

Hayti, $1,252,824 89 45,365 
Cuba, 9,835,477 5,334, 471 
Other Spanish possessions, 1,893,732 770,429 
Nlexico, 4,175,601 969 938 
Venezuela, 1,355,166 554,267 
Brazil, 4,927,296 2,445,863 
$23,444,496 510,717,324 


The above figures show a balance against the ex- 
port of domestic produce from the United States of 
nearly thirteen millious of dollars. How happens this? 

Do we not admit the coffee and hides, the princi- 
ple articles of import from Cuba, Brazil, and other 
countries named in the above table free from all 
duty? If the free importation of the produce of 
foreign industry is so favorable toa large export 
trade as the loco focos pretend it is, how does it hap- 
pen that, while the above named countries grow little 
or no breadstuffs, and produce very little butter, lard, 
pork, and other provisions and have no manufactures, 
we are able to pay them only ten millions in the agri- 
cultural and mechanical products of our industry, to 


offset against the purchase of twenty-three millions 
of the products of their industry? 

We put it to the candid men of all parties to say, 
if a theory that produces such marked and clearly 
disastrous results, be not radically defective in prin- 
ciple, and unworthy of the support of any true Ame- 
rican? Free trade on our part, and onerous restric- 
lions on the part of other nations, will destroy all 
equality in our international exchange, and place the 
productive industry of the United States in a condi- 
tion worse than that of colomal bondage and depen- 
dence. [Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


COTTON. The following figures and remarks 
may not be without interest to those of our citizens 
interested directly and indirectly in colfon. It would 
be almost impossible ina statement of this nature to 
bring into tabular form all the elements bearing upon 
prices—such as the general state of trade, as affect- 
ed by the condition of currency, the operation of ta- 
riffs, difficulties among nations obstructing inter- 
course, and the like. 

But there are certain Jeading elements that are 
known to produce their effects on prices of cotton in 
England, and which can be stated—such as the price 
of bread stuffs, the amount of bullion in bank, the 
cost of borrowing money called ‘discount,’—and as in 
England, these leading items are known to operate on 
prices of other items we state them below in tabular 
form for easy reference—that is, for the last seven 


years, beginning with 1836. We take the months of 


January and August of each year, and we give the 
prices of fair upland cotton in Engiand—also the 
price of wheat there, the rate of discount, and the 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England in pounds 
sterling. 

With these data, the intelligent reader may carry 
in his mind other elements and come to such conclu- 
sions as they may furnish him. There is one point 
worthy also of notice; that the process of drawing 
bullion from other countries by England operates 
sadly against the exporttrade of that country and 
invariably reduces prices—especially in its effect on 
countries abusing the credit system, disorganizing 
their currency and limiting their ability. 


Jan. Aug. Jan. Aug. Jan. Aug. Jan. A 
1636. j 8 18 9.— 


P 1737. 1838, 3 
land fair i 
a 10d10} 9 62 71 63 81 73 
Av. price of 
wheat in aif 36 50.8 59.6 58.6 52.11 69.2 78.8 70.6 
lings pr. qr. ) 
Rate of dis- 
count on zova f 3 44 5 3] 33 3 33 6 
biils. : 
Av. am't of 
bullion in bk. | 7 61 4} 53 87 97 9! 3} 
in mill. stg. 
ii 1840. 1811. 1842. 1843. 
land fai 
Upland fair f 6} 53 62 62 54 5h 4 43 
Av. price of 
wheat in shil- 66.4 71.1 62.1 67.9 62.9 61.10 47.2 57.5 
ling pr. qr. 
Rate of dis- } 
ada good ( 52 4 4) 4) 41 21 2 12 
H]s- 
Av. am’t of 
bullion in bk. 31 41 3 5 53 9 103 113 
in mill. stg. 


By the foregoing table some remarkable fluctua- 
tions in prices of cotton may be noticed, which 
would not seem always tobe borne out by the price 
of grain—the rate of discount or amount of bullion 
—but looking to the condition of other nations at 
the time, an explanation may be readily found; as 
for example, the change between January and Au- 
gust 1837, which embraced the occurrence of sus- 
pension in the U. S., and although our crop of cot- 
ton was comparatively small in 1838-9, (being 
1,360,532 bales), the pricesdid not advance as they 
would have done in England in 1839, because of the 
high price of grain there, and which in that year re- 
duced the bullion in the bank from 9} millions of 
pounds sterling in July, to 3} millions in August. 
Our next cropof cotton of 1839-40 was large, 
(2,178,800 bales,) and since then prices of cotton 
have ruled low in England, consequent also on the 
China difficulties which sent a large amount of India 
cotton to England, and crushed an advance of price, 
that no doubt would have occurred in 1841 and 1842, 
as our crop of 1840-1 fell off to 1,630,000 bales, and 
in 1841-2 reached only 1,700,000 bales. The affairs 
of China, now being arranged, the question is, why 
should cotton through the Jatter portion of 1842 and 
thus far in 1843 rule so low in England, seeing also 
that bullion in the bank has increased to nearly 12 
millions sterling, and the cost of money or discount— 
never so low, 1? to 2 per cent. per annum; and the 
price of grain comparatively low also? This may 
be partly accounted for by the large crops of cotton 
of 1842-3, 2, 300, 000 bales, and partly by the fact 
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that the system adopted by England in calling coin 
from countries taking her manufactures, disables 
those countries from purchasing of her—and partly 
by what may becalled the home policy of those na- 
tions who cultivate a disposition to do their own 
spinning and weaving. We do not see how this poli- 
cy of nations can materially diminish consumption 
of cotton, if at all. 

If we raise the raw material, it matters little to 
us who buys it, or through what channel it reaches 
consumption. We rather incline to think that if all 
nations did their own spinning and weaving, the con- 
sumption would be greater; it certainly is the fact 
here. If one nation like England, for example, did 
all the spinning and weaving for the world, it is very 
clear that many articles produced by the consumer 
could not be applied to the purchase of the manu» 
factured articles—for England would take in turn 
only what she wanted, and the balance in gold. 
Whereas, if all nations spun and wove our cotton 
more would consume it, as more would have the 
means of paying for it by the various products of 
their labor, even to eggs and garden vegetables. 

As producers of cotton, therefore, our Southern 
brethren should look to this, and avoid the adoption 
of measures that would be calculated to draw the 
manufacturing of the raw material into one channel 
in Europe; but on the contrary should urge all such 
measures as may enable all nations to do their own 
spinning and weaving—for by sucha course con- 
sumption would be greater, and that is what the pro- 
ducer of the raw material requires. By such a system, 
the time is not distant when the flax-field and the 
worsted-combing will give way to cotton, and our 
crop of three or five millions of bales will find as 
ready a market as they did when they scarcely 
reached half a million of bales, and not be subject as 
now to the price of grain and amount of bullion ia 
England. (N. Y. Amer. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND MANUFAC- 
TURE. The following article is circulating from 
Bennett’s New York Herald. It is well enough to 
cast an eye occasionally at the ultra fureign version 
of American commerce and manufactures. The ad- 
vocates of FREE TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
ALL FOREIGNERS AND NO RECIPROCITY ON THEIR PART, 
which is exactly what is meant by the free trade 
which foreigners are endeavoring to obtain in place 
of our American tarif, may palaver as they please 
about our not having capacities or capital to manue 
facture our cottons—only give us fair play and we 
will “try” what we can do—nothing discouraged by 
the specimen of what we have done. 

“The imports of cotton into the United States, 
during the past year, will not equal the quantities 
exported. Hence, a supply of 325,129 bales has 
furnished to the people of the United States a sup- 
ply of cotton goods so ample that prices have fallen 
lo unprecedently low rates—admitling of export in 
competition with Europe. The whole capacity of 
the U. States, to consume and to export, amounts to 
12 per cent. of the production of cotton. Accord- 
ing to the census, the following constitutes the en- 
tire cotton manufacturing interests in the United 
States: 

Capital and persons employed in the colton manufacture 
in the United Slates. 


Capital invested, $51,102,359 
Annual value of manufactured articles, 46,350,453 
Number of dying and printing establish- 

ments, 129 
Total number of persons employed, 72,119 


These persons, say 75,000, employ a capital of, in 
round numbers, $52,000,000 in the manufacture of 
cotton in a country where capital is scarce, and 
usually worth from six to seven per cent. per annum. 
They produce a sufficiency of cotton goods to more 
than supply the whole United States; and they claim 
now to be very prosperous. At the south, 3,500,000 
people employ a capital of perhaps 8500, 000, 000 in 
producing an average of 2,000,000 bates of cotton, 
of which England buys 75 per cent., or 1,500,000 
bales. That is worked up in England by 2,000,000 
of people, who supply mostly their own country with 
the product. The cotton interest of England is as 
follows: 

Capital and persons employed in the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain. 


£48,500,000 8247, 500, 000 


articles, 38,000,000 190, 000, 000 
Total persons employed, 1.837,000 

Here is an immense capital, and a multitude of 
persons employed in making a market for the pro- 
ducts of the southern country of the United States. 
Without this large capital existing in England, there 
would be no market for eoti on. Neither the capital 
nor the population exists in the United, States to work 
up the cotton. So scarce bas capital been in this 


Capital invested, 
Annual value of manuf. 
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country, that enormous sums have been borrowed, 
at high rates, in England, even for hanking purposes; 
and to suppose that, by any possibility in nature, so 
large a capital, and so great a population: applica- 
ble to cotton manufacturing, can be found in the 
United States for a century to come, is to indulge in 
madness. Even if the capital and people could be 
created here within fifty years to engage in that bu- 
siness, after the cotton was manufactured, it could 
not be sold. Indeperdently of the great capital employ- 
ed in Great Britain in the manufacture, an enor 
mous interest is engaged in its sale. Let us take a 
table of the exports from Great Britain, at different 
periods, as follows: 

Yards of cotton goods exported from Great Britain at 


different iods. 

12 75 N 1836. 1840. 
Total yards, 421.385.309 637,677,627 790.631, 997 
Total value, 42, 163,513 17,183,167 16, 302, 220 
Tota! other 
cotton goods, 1,118,672 1,328,525 1,265,000 
Total cotton i 
exported, E13, 282.185 19,511,692 17,567,310 
Total cotton 
yarn, 3,975,019 6, 120,366 7, 101,308 


Grand total, 17,257,204 24, 632,058 24,668,618 


Import raw cotton. 


From U. 8. 
pounds, 219.333.628 289.615.692 487.856 504 


1“ other places 69,34 1.226 117,343,365 104.631, 506 


— 


Total pounds, 283,674,853 404,659,057 592,488,010 
Total export- 
ed, 29,308,555 31,739,763 38,673,229 


EEE —n 


Total consum- 
ed, 273,249,653 363,684,232 528,142,743 


Total yarn ex. 
pounds, 63,821,440 88,191,046 118,470,223 


Pounds made 
into cloth, 209,428,213 275,493,186 409 672,520 
Yards made, 628,224,639 826,479,558 1, 228,027,560 


Yards expor- | 
ted, 421,385,303 637,667,627 790,631,997 
Yards con- 
sumed in 
England. 206,879.336 188,811,731 437,395,563 


In the American factories a pound of cotton gives 
about 3 1-5 yards of cloth. The above calculation is 
3 yards to the pound of cotton. 

This table gives the immense field of sale for cot- 
tons manufactured in England. The increase in the 
markets were as follows: 


1831. 1840. 
Total yards made, 628,264,639 1.228, 027,590 
Consumed by Britain 
and British posses. 
sions, 351,480,000 1,002,371,000 
Consumed’elsewhere, 277,745 639 225 656,560 


The decrease in exports to the United States was, 
it appears, more than 50 per cent.. or 36,000,000 
yards, under the descending scale of the compromise 
act. To feed and sustain tnat large trade, a constant 
demand is kept up from England upon the southern | 
states for the raw material, of which England took, 
during the year which has just closed, 1, 469.711 
bales, or 587,884,400 pounds, sufficient for 1,763,- | 
653,200 yards of cloth, of which cloth the United 
States have taken 4,000,000 yards. or one 450th part. 
The great outlet for cotton is through the enterprise, 
immense capital, and colonial possessions of England 
into new markets. England is the factor, the com- 
mission merchant, by which alone the products of 
the south could find sale. True policy, therefore, 
points to the most cordial reciprocity on the part of, 
the two countries, whose citizens are all bent upon 
the same object. [M. Y. Hera 


THE NAVY. 

THe stream FRIGATE Missouri Burnt. By the 
Acadia from Liverpool we have the unpleasant in- 
telligence of the total destruction of the. splendid 
American steam frigate whilst at anchor in Gibral- 
tar bay, were she had arrived with Mr. Cushing, our 
minister for China, on board. The Gibraltar Chroni- 
ele gives the following particulars: | 

The alarm was first given at eight o’clock precisely, 
and was immediately followed by such a burst of 
flame from the engineer’s store room as to lead to the 
belief that it originated among the oil and spirits.— 
Every exertion was made to subdue it, and the large 
pumps werc instantly put into operation, but the pro- 


gress of the flames was so rapid, that it became ne- 
Sood the iwe magazines, which was donc 


three A. M. that any explosion took place, and then 
not to an extent to endanger the shipping in the bay, 
the nearest of which had already been removed by 
the exertions of the acting captain of the port. As- 
sistance was promptly sent from the Malabar, under 
the personal superintendence of Sir George Sartori- 
us; and the Locust got up her steam and ran along 
side the Missouri, with the view of towing her into 
deeper water, or rendering any other aid; but unfor- 
tunately, she had already grounded, which rendered 
it impossible to scuttle her. 

Aa soon as the fire bruke out, the governor ordered 
the weter-port gate to be opened, and proceeded him- 
self to the wharf from whence he despatched two 
engines under charge of the artillery and sappers; 
but in spite of the united efforts of the crew of the 
Missouri and her friendly auxiliaries,the progress of 
the flames, which at one time appeared to be got un- 
der, was such, that at length Captain Newton was 
forced to abandon his ship, after summoning a council 
of his own officers and those British officers who were 
about him who unanimously decided there was no 
hope of saving the ship. 

The order was then given by Captain Newton for 
all to quit the ship, which was done immediately by 
the crew taking the water, and receiving the ready 
assistance of boats sent, in anticipation of the exi- 
gency, from the Malabar and from vessels in the 
harbor. Such was the state of the ship, when the 
officers and crew left her, that they saved nothing but 
what they hadon. Captain Newton did not quit the 
ship until all had leſt her, about quarter past eleven 
o'clock. We are happy to add, that the officers and 
crew are believed to be all saved. 

His excellency the American minister, after secu- 
ring his papers of importance returned to the ship, 
and zealously united his exertions to those of her 
officers. 

The line wall was crowded until a very Jate hour 
with spectators, anxiously watching the fate of the 
noble ship. The sight was awfully grand; until the 


. masts at length fell overboard,the tracery of her spars 


and shrouds standing out in bright relief against the 
dark sky was beautiful. The whole rock was as 
light as day; and probably such a sight has not been 
witnessed in the bay since the corflagration of the 
floating batteries in the memorable seige. 

We trust it wil] not be considered presumptuous 
to refer to the discipline on board this ill-fated ves- 
sel; but, as persons, employed alongside during the 
progress of the calamity, and on whose veracity we 
can place the utmost reliance, have heen desirous of 
bearing undeniable testimony on the most important 
subject, we beg to inform our readers that they de- 
scribe the discipline and order on board as most ad- 
mirable, the several orders were given and obeyed 
as if the vessel had been in perfect safety, and no- 
thing had occurred to excite alarm or confusion.” 


The following account written by Lieut. Winslow 
of the Missouri we find in the New York American 
of the 4th inst. 

“The Missouri had arrived in Gibraltar the day be- 
fore, and was making all despatch for the continu- 
ance of her voyage up the Mediterranean when the 
fire broke out. The alarm was given a few minutes 
before eight o'clock in the evening, and was followed 
by such a burst of flame as led to the belief that oil 
or spirits was the cause. Immediately on the alarm 
the drum sounded, men repaired to their quarters, 
and every exertion was made to extinguish the flames. 
About half past eight the fire seemed to have been 
checked bythe great volume of water which had 
been thrown upon it; but its breaking out with re- 
newed violence shortly afterwards, dispelled the mo- 
mentary hope that the element was conquered. This 
being apparent, the cocks throughout the ship were 
opened, the after magazine was drowned, and the 
shells which were likely to explode were thrown 
overboard; but all attempts to get at the forward 
magazine proved fruitless, from the dense body of 
smoke and flame which enveloped it. The only hope 
that remained now was that the valves in the water 
tight divisions might be open, and that the ship would 
settle far enough before grounding to flood the pow- 
der. 

Signals for assistance were made, and about half 
an hour afterwards, boats began to arrive from the 
English seventy four Malabar, and from the town.— 
Three engines were thus added to the force on board 
and renewed efforts were made to subdue the flames 
though without any sensible effect. At a few min- 
utes before eleveny the whole body of coal being on 
fire, the flames burst up through the after hatches and 
filled the quarter deck with such masses of smoke. 
that the men were forced to retreat on the outside of 
the ship for protection. Sir George Sartorious, com: 
manding the English seamen,seeing the state of things 
at this period, withdrew his men to their boats. This 
seemed to be the signal for a general departure of as- 
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from shore that the magazines were about exploding 
the ship was in a short time deserted by her friends, 
All hopes now rested on the forward pumps, which 
were kept going incessantly, though with scarcely a 
hope of success. 

At about half past eleven, the flames having spread 
rolling up the gangways, and dividing the crew into 
squads about the rigging and howsprit—the captain 
consulted with the few officers he could collect 
around him, consisting of one or two lieutenants, and 
an English army officer, who had been left by the 
shore boats and concluded by giving the order to the 
crew to save themselves. The men who had been 
huddled together on the bowsprit and sides of the 
ship, now plunged into the water, hanging on by the 
buoy ropes until they were relieved by assistance. 


The ship contined to burn throughoutthe night, 
presenting one of the grandest spectacles, occasional- 
ly relieved by the explosion of heavy shells, and the 
scattering fragments. About two o'clock, some of 
the tanks in the foward magazine blew up, with a 
terrible concussion, breaking in many windows in the 
town, and creating other damage around. 

We are happy to learn, however, that Mr. Cush- 
ing saved ali his valuable effects in the early part of 
the fire. His departure was only delayed for the 
English steamer of the 7th, in which vessel he left 
for Alexandria. The officers and crew lost every 
thing except the clothes they had on. 

A subsequent investigation proved that the fire ori- 
ginated in the engine room from spirits of turpentine, 
which had run down from one of the store rooms 
above. 

Since the above was placed in type we have re- 
ceived the National Intelligencer of the 6th ult. con- 
taining Capt. Newton's official account of the unfor- 
tunate affair, which we subjoin. 

Gibraltar, August 28, 1843. 

Sin: It has become my painful duty to report to 
you that the United States steam-frigate Missourt, 
under my command, has been almost entirely destroy- 
ed by fire. I arrived here on Friday night, the 25th inst. 
in seventeen days from Norfolk and five from Fayal. 
The next day commenced taking in coal, filling up 
the water, overhauling the machinery, and making 
the necessary arrangements prior to leaving here on 
the Sunday following. After paying the customary 
honors to the governor, by salutes from the ship, the 
Hon. Mr. Cushing and myself came on shore to pay 
our personal respects, first to our consul, Mr. Sprague, 
who, afterwards, accompained us to the Governor, 
Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. 

We remained onshore and spent the afternoon with 
our consul, intending to return to the ship in the 
evening, and I had ordered my boat to be on shore 
for us by nine o'clock. At about eight o'clock a 
message was brought to me that the Missouri was on 
fire; I repaired without a moment's delay, to the only 
gate through which J could pass the walls of the 
city, the others being, as is the custom, closed at 
sunset. (Ilearned afterwards, however, that they 
were all thrown open by direction of the governor 
the moment he heard of the fire on board the Missou- 
ri. Jam pleased to mention here ‘that every assis- 
dance was rendered to us by that distinguished gen- 
tleman, as well as from Sir George Sartorius, com- 
manding her Britannic majesty’s 74, the Malabar, as 
will be seen by a communication from me to those 
gentlemen—a copy of which | have the honor here- 
with to enclose.) My boat, fortunately, had been 
sent as soon as the fire broke out, and I found her at or 
near the landing place. When J arrived on board, 
which was in about twenty minutes, perhaps, from 
the moment I received the startling intelligence, I 
found the flames raging with violence, and the officers 
and crew exerting themselves to the utmost to over- 
come them. Every person on board was so disposed 
of, or stationed in such a position where he could do 
the most possible good. . 

The powerful pumps on board had with alacrity 
been rigged, with their hose attached, and were in 
operation; those men who were not at the pumps were 
employed in drawing and passing water in buckets 
and pouring it upon the flames. At a single glance, 
however, I discovered the prudence of Qooding the 
aſter- magazine, which was immediately done; the for- 
ward one having already very prudently been ordered 
to be flooded before I reached the ship; soon after I did 
so, two engines in large boats, well manned, came 
alongside. These were sent off by Sir Robert Wil- 
son, the governor, and, by the able and energetic ex- 
ertions of Sir George Sartorius and his officers, with 
the seamen from his ship, at one time J was in hopes 
the devauring element was conquered, but alas! the 
flattering hope was soon dissipated by its breaking 
out again with increased violence; this only increased 
the energies and zealous) éflorts of the officers and 
crew of the Missouri. and oufriendly auxiliaries, 
until they were driven from their stations by the 
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When I saw there was not a ray of hope left to 
save that noble ship, I summonned a council of the 
officers, and those English officers who were near 
me, to ascertain their views; they quickly and inani- 
mously decided there was no hope left of saving the 
ship. I therefore gave the order for every person to 
quit her without delay, and without confusion, for by 
this time there was very little space remaining for 
those on board to stand clear of the flames and smoke; 
the wind had increased, and the ship was in flames 
fore and aft. The crew immediately took to the 
water, and received the ready assistance of boats an- 
ticipating the exigency from her Britannic majesty's 
ship Malabar and from the vessels in the harbor.— 
Such was the state of the ship when the officers and 
crew were compelled to give her up that they saved 
nothing but what they stood in. 


After I had seen every person out of the ship, I 
lowered myself down by arope from the starboard 
wheel-house, and was taken on board one of the boats 
in waiting. This occurred at half past 11 o'clock. 
The immense number of boats surrounding the 
burning ship at this time were directed to pull out of 
the way as fastas possible, fearing, lest the maga- 
zines might not have been effectually flovded, an ex- 
- plosion might take place; and in that event the loss 
of life would have been great. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the magazines did not explode until 3 o’clock 
in the morning, so completely were they flooded; 
and, as they exploded under water, the shock was 
not severely felt. At the polite invitation of Sir 
George Sartorius the crew were sent on board his 
ship, the Malabar, and have remained there until to- 
day. J have had them removed to a ship chartered 
for the purpose of conveying them and the officers to 
the United States. 


As the officers and crew have, by this unfortunate 
and unlooked-for event, been rendered completely 
destitute of clothing and every thing else, it has be- 
come absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
their health and comfort, to have them supplied im- 
mediately with comfortable wearing apparel, and J 
have directed the purser to make the necessary pur- 
chases. 

The ship cbartered isthe Rajah of 600 tons, of 
Boston, and bound to that port, and will sail in eight 
days from this date. I have had the crew employed, 
as well as lighters from the shore, in saving as much 
of the property as possible from the wreck; the guns, 
anchors, chain cables, &c. will probably be recover- 
ed in time to send them by the Rajah, and all such | 
articles as can be got from the wreck before she 
sails; the remainder will be sent to the United States 
by the next vessol which sails from this. The ma- 

Shiner, boilers, and many valuable parts will be 
Tecovered. After saving all that is valuable or can 
be of any use whatever, I will request Mr. Sprague, 
our consul, to sell the remainder to the best advan- 
tage. 

Until to-day I have not been enabled to ascertain 
any satisfactory evidence as to how the fire originat- 
ed. The following, sir, is the testimony of three 
coal-heavers, who were at work atthe time in the 
engine-room, and in the vicinity where the fire 
broke out. I will state the circumstances in their 
own words, taken down as they related them: 

John Sutton states: About ten minutes to eight 

o’clock I went inthe starboard engineer’s store- 
room, with a globe lantern, toget a pair of beam 

scales to weigh coal, which they were at that time 
taking in; in getting down the scales a wrench fell 
and broke a glass demijohn containing spirits of tur- 
pentine; I wiped up as much as | could; I then went 
down to the cylinder where they were at work tosee 
how much of the spirits had run down. I was on 
my way to the chief engineer to report the circum- 
stance of breaking the demijohn,and had just got 
on the berth deck ladder, and had not reached the 
spar deck, before I heard the cry of fire; I turned 
round immediately, and saw the flame bursting up 
through the gratings above the steam-chest; I ran on 
deck, got a fire-bucket, and endcavored to extinguish 
the flames.” 

Wiliam J. William states: “I was by the starting 
bars in the engine room at work on the outside of the 
cylinder; we heard something dripping down, and 
we sung out to Sutton not to be dropping his water 
here, (for there was usually a bucket of water kept 
in the store-room above;) hc said you need not be 
afraid, no more would be coming down; we wenton 
in our work, and the first thing I heard Clum sing out 
fire; at the same time I saw the flame burst up sud- 
denly from the felt and canvass which was 1 


dripping down, and J sung out to Sutton, who was in 
the store room above; he said something which I did 
not understand; I had a light near me, and the water, 
as I supposed it to be, had nearly wet through the 
felt and canvass which was around the steam-chest, 
when it fell down upon my lamp, which was below; 
immediately the whole felt and canvass was in a sheet 
of flame, and, together with Williams, I tried to haul 
the felt off, but could not succeed; the flame blazed 
up, and caught the boards which made the flooring 
of the store- room immediately above; it was impos- 
sible to work about the packing of the cylinders with 
a lantern.” 

There is no doubt on my mind, sir, as to the cor- 
rectuess of the above statements, and to that circum- 
stance alone must we attribute the dreadful calamity 
which has overwhelmed myself and officers with the 
deepest and most painful feelings, the destruction of 
our noble ship. 

During the sad and melancholy scene I am happy 
in having it in my power to bear testimony to the zeal 
and firmness of all the officers. They evinced on 
this trying occasion a coolness which does them infi- 
nite credit, and is alike honorable to themselves and 
to the service. 

The crew also did their duty like men, and deserve 
well of their country; there are three or four who 
were particularly distinguished for their zealous 
efforts and good conduct, and of whom I will speak 
again in another communication. 

I have the happiness to inform you that all the 
crew of the Missouri were saved without a single accident 
occurring to any of them. 

If, on a review of the circumstances connected 
with this disastrous occurrence, you, sir, should 


directed to investigate the facts in the case, I should 
be much gratified if such a course shouid be adopted. 
Ihave the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
very obedient servant, 
JOHN THOMAS NEWTON, e 
Hon. Davip Hensnaw, 
Secretary of the navy, Washington. 


The man of war anchorage off the Naval Hospital 
presents at present, an imposing and quite a warlike 
appearance. First in view is the noble and splendid 
ship of the line the Pennsylvania, of 120 guns, Capt. 
Zantzinger, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
E. Pendjeton Kennedy. Near her, lie moored the 
sloops of war Vandalia, Commander Chauncey, and 
Warren, Commander Hull, of 20 guns each; brigs 
Brainbrige, Commander Mattison, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Johnson having been detached; Dolphin, 
Commander Knight, of 10 guns each; and Oregon, 
Lieutenant Commanding Porter; schooners On-ka- 
hy-e, Lieutenant Com. Bispham, and Wave, Lieut. 
Com. Shubrick. [Norfolk Beacon. 


Com. WILxIxsoV took command of the Gosport 
navy yard, on the 28thult., in the place of Commo- 
dore Suusrick, whose term of command has expired. 

The civil officers of the Gosport navy yard tender- 
ed to Commodore Snusricx,.on the occasion of his 
retiring from the command of that yard, a supper 
“as a mark of their respect and esteem for his per- 
sonal and official character.” Commodore SnußgRkicx 
declined the honor, assigning as a reason therefor that 
he had made arrangements for an early departure 
from the borough, which he could not set aside. 


Commodore Cuartes W. Mondax, Mr. Suter, 
secretary, Professor Braproro and Midshipman 
WHEELOcK, came passengers in the bark R. H. Doug- 
lass, arrived at Baltimore, sailed from Rio Janeiro 
on the 12th of August, in company with the United 
States ship Columbia bound to the river of Plate.— 
When parting company they were greeted with three 
hearty cheers from the Columbia. 


The U. S. ship Columbia, bearing the broad pendant 
of Com. Turner, was on the 15th Aug. at Rio Jeneiro 
—all well. 

The United States frigate Congress arrived at Al- 
exandia on the 28th August, in seven days from Jaffa. 

The U. States brig Dolphin, Lieutenant Com'g. 
Knient, arrived at Norfolk on the 2d instant from 
Charleston, S. C. 

The sloop of war Marion dropped down to the an- 
chorage, off the Navy Hospital, Norfolk, Va. on the 
30th ult., parato to going to sea. 

The brig of war Somers, J. W. West, Lieutenant 
Com., arrived at Pensacola on the 14th ultimo from a 
cruise about the West Indies and Gulf. She spoke 
the U. S. brig Borer on the south’ side of Cuba the 
30th August—all well. 

Coast Survey —The U. S. brig Washington, under 


the steam chest. I jumped with Cium to the steam | the command of Lieutenant Gedney, arrived at 
chest and pipe, and endeavored to haul the felt off, Newcastle on Wednesday last, after a long and ardu- 
which we were not able to do; I then went to work ous duty, surveying the coast between Sandy Hook 


to try and extinguish it.” 
Alfred Clum states: I was at work putting on the 


and Cape Henlopen. 
The U. S. schooner Gallatin is engaged in surrey- 


deem it expedient that a court of inquiry should be |- 
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STATE DEBTS: The Paris Correspondent of 
the National Intellgencer writes August 26th. “Mr. 
Biddle's argument respecting the judicial liability of 
Pennsylvania for her debt has been inserted at large 
in the London Morning Chronicle, and elsewhere m 
abstract: some notice of it is taken in the French 
journals. Europe cannot believe that the common- 
wealth would brook any coercion: no foreign state 
will purchase the claims of its subjects while distrust 
predominates touching the submission of Pennsylva- 
nia to any decision or process. The meeting of the 
citizens of Coles county, Illinois, who resolved that 
no heed should be paid to the decision of the supreme 
court of the United States, and so forth, is cited as 
“a pretty good specimen of the manner in which the 
laws of the model-republic are obeyed,” carrying 
more weight for the judgment of Europe than the 
ablest demonstation of state liability. The London 
editors quote with unanimous applause the follow ing 
passage ofa speech of the senator Alves Branco, 
formerly minister of finance, at Rio de Janeiro, who 
in a debate on the 26th May last, resisted the bare 


notion of a suspension of the dividends on the foreign | 


debt of Brazil: “I am inclined to adopt the senti- 
ments expressed by the Chamber of Deputies in 1831, 
when it enthusiastically responded to the declaration 
of an old and honorable member, in reply to a simi- 
lar proposition, ‘that they would rather sell their 
shirts off their backs, their coats, and, in fine, every 
thing they possessed. „ This very emphatic and hon- 
orable speech met with general approbation from the 
senators present. 


NEW YORK. 


Tre City Finances. The board of Supervisors 
held a meeting yesterday at which the Comptroller 
presented his annual report of the estimated amount 
of real and personal estate in the city and county of 
New York, with a statement of the amount of taxes 
required for the expenses of the current year. As 
this is a matter of general interest we condense from 
his tables the following statement of real and perso- 
nal property in the different wards for 1843, and the 


total increase or decrease from the amount ‘reported 
for 1842: 

Decrease 

Wards. Real Estate. Personal Estate. from 1842 

1 824.129.450 $26,817,179 $82,329,759 

II 12,206,750 1,709,345 785, 888 

III 11,428,226 5,621,371 Inc. 104, 198 

IV 7,475,000 2,222,587 1,033,550 

V 8,904,800 2.364.122 131.990 

VI 6.763,900 975,120 1,818,250 

VII 10,600,478 3,656,000 286,336 

VIII 10.905, 500 2.871.632 Inc. 864,146 

IX 9.247 900 1,430,625 46,898 

X 6,062,900 546, 450 32.835 

XI 3,987,025 87,400 153,375 

XII 5,586,938 750,550 2,526.949 

XIII 4,066,800 275,785 76,529 

XIV 6,648,385 2,102 927 Inc. 188.482 

XV 14,066,350 9,482,066 393.498 

XVI 12,626,763 542.670 1,283,812 

XVII 9,283,349 1,590,774 261.351 
Total. 5164, 950,514 F663, 043,575 

Total decrease, 611.046.340 

” increase, 1,236,529 

Net decrease, $9,809,811 


Upon this property, the comptroller reports that it 
will be necessary to raise the taxes for the present 
year for the several purposes specified, to the follow- 
ing amounts: 


Contingent Tax, . . . . $044,844 91 
School Tax (State) ‘ ` 35,404 74 
„ „( County) í ‘ 113,998 54 
Mill State Tax, z ; 227,997 09 
Intereston Water Steck, ‘ ; 509,391 16 
Water Department, ‘ . 212,000 00 
Lamp Tax, . i ‘ 110,000 00 
Floating Debt > . 50,000 00 
Educating four mutes, . ; 780 00 
* — thirteen deaf and dumb, . 280 06 

» twenty-two blind, . . - 440 00 


Total - $1,805,136 41 
The report was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. Tribune. 


Boarp or Supervisorns.—Sept. 27, 1843. The fol- 
lowing communication was received from the comp- 
troller, viz: 

CourrnolLrn's Orrice. 
Sept. IUR H. D. 1843. 
To the Hon. the Board of Supervisors: 
Gentlemen—I respectfully submit the nn 
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Whig. V. B. 


do so at an earlier period by the delay of several ofj planting colonies and schools in all quarters—and do- | ig 

the assessors, ing all the efficient labor towards carrying forward ' Hood, 1,250 Stull, À 1,314 
The aggregate amount of the taxable property en- this great work. The mere teaching of letters, with- | Gardner, 1.228 Pouder, 1,306 
rolled is $227,997,090 58 100 being a decrease of | out a knowledge of some mechanical art, will never Ecker, 1,339 Shaw, 1,306 
49,809,810 42.100 below the enrollement of the pre- civilize a savage—he must also be taught to support Longwell, 1,295 Owings, 1,258 


himself as a civilized being—in which state he has| „Anne Arundel county.—Two whigs and three Van 


vious year. 
The aggregate amount enrolled in the one hundred more wants, for all of which, he must n are el me J. B. 
Lamp District, is 920,604,442 58 100| be able to provide. a ani year they ä * 
Watch District“ 990.723,797 48 100 You will be pleased to learn that the Globe emi: | Johnson 1.462 Marray 1.480 
Water District,“ 217.940.097 58 100 grants are beginning to make some improvement.— | Gambrill 1456 Ligon, 1 461 
You will be pleased to ascertain that the present| Six families are now comfortably located on their Worthington 1.457 Thomas 1.475 
tax to be levied need not be so high as was anticipat- | farms, and before many days the rest will be in their | Garner E 438 Maxcy i 1.441 
ed, nor so large even as that imposed last year. So own houses. They are beginning to be better satis- Warfield, 1,460 Chairs, 1,454 


great is the proposed reduction that the increased fied with their new country, as their ideas become 


tax for water interest, and for the exemption of the enlarged; as they feel that they are men who have Calvert counly—The result ià the same as last 


year, viz: one whig and two V. B. delegates. 


12th and part of the 16th wards from the water tax, | got to depend on their own industry and good conduct 

will not be practically felt in the other parts of the city. | to carry them forward. Whi DELEGATER V. B 

The hesitation of the common council atexpensive| Itis my intention to take a jaunt into the interior) pal l BS 397 Allnutt as 416 

projects, and its efforts for curtailing others of less next month, and if possible to investigate and re- Tu rympre; 376 W 11 407 

notice, have had a marked effect in producing this move the obstacles in the way of free trade with the Morell. 350 Harrison 375 
D ; 


3 i e ; à . i 4 i 
desirable state ot things. The improved laws rela Far Bush people. I want to see the Camwood re COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


tive to the collection of certain revenues belonging gion, and if no obstacles are thrown in the way to Whi 

to the Common Council, long in abeyance, have | proceed to “Pam country.” I have deputed J. H. | Essex * 379 Cranford tom 395 
worked exceedingly well, producing results the most| Stuart to proceed as far as he can into the bush, and II. ’ 363 =e org5 810 
gratiſy ing, and far beyond the most sanguine anticipa- a good deal will depend on his report. He is now | g 1 5 371 Sica = 403 
lions; I allude to the laws permitting the corporation | absent on duty. | De t 8 370 Ow oe 39 
to indemnify themselves for awards advanced upon| We have seen the United States brig Porpoise of] jy Abt 387 Da es 413 
unpaid assessments, imposed by the Supreme Court.| the African Squadron. Advices have come to hand Sande tand 39 4° B 417 

7 


from Commodore Perry, of his intention to visit this , 
colony at an early date after his arrival on the coast. Dorchester county.—Injhis county three V. B. dele- 


I hope the board of Managers have not abandoned gates and one whig have been elected—being a whig 


at every stage of its progress, delayed its passage un- the idea of supplying the colony with jacks and loss of three. The vote was as follows: 

til the close of the last session of the legislature.— none Eine 5 procured a adogry al ores Phelp Me ai This ae 
` „ 5 i i i % am told) for 20 or 25 dollars. One as lately been $74. J. 

or the few months it has been in operation, it has ) ely Jos. Nicols, ’ 396 John W. Dail, ’ 943 


contributed a large accession to the city treasury, | brought to Dr. McGill by Captain Hunt of brig M. , z f 6 
i i isbense wi Paulina of Boston. I have the honor to remain your L. Richardson, 859 Daniel Cannon 900 
thereby enabling the government to dispense with an ob't servi; JNO. B. RUSSWURM. J. B. Chaplain, 841 Jas. Smith, i 885 


lt is now four years since the Common Council 
first endeavored to procure the passage of this act.— 
The vigorous and misapprehending opposition u met 


equal amount of tax. 

Owning to the caution in expenditures, and the im- A. Md. S. C. S. =e Talbot county. Cs 

provement in the revenues obove alluded to, the ag- Fuectios. Below we give all the returns we Pee N S 662 Thomas . ii 

grea oi nen not be more tian $1,800,000, being | have thus far received. The indications are that the | Harper, i 656 B.M. Bowdle, 729 
0 030 lower than that of the previous year, and| whigs have a majority in the house of delegates, | C. H. Bowdle, 666 Ariningdale, 720 


Two V. B. commissioners elected. 
wards are entitled to receive will, in fifteen of the! turns of the election which took place on Wednes- Caroline county. 
. . . j A 
wards, slightly reduce this rate; in the fifteenth ward day for delegates to the general desembly of Mary- | Hard 8 584 Thawl V. B. 57 
they will largely reduce it, and in the twelfth ward land, but there are four counties from which the re- Pott eae 603 K owe? 5 i: 
almost annihilate it. Respectfully communicated. | sult is not ascertained when our paper goes to press, McKn, lt 596 1 l 10 
_ ALFRED A. SMITH, Comptroller. | viz: St. Mary's, Queen Anne, Somerset, and Wor- i $ utt, 7 nthony, 39 
Which was directed to be published, printed as a | cester. of ae e one V. B. elected. A whig gain 
one delegate. 


document, and ordered on file. | 
Samvet J. WIILIs, Clerk. 5. B. Allegany county. This county stands as last year— 


about eighty-one cents to each one hundred of the which ensures te election of a whig U. S. senator, 


assessed valuation. The credits which the several | We were in hopes of being able to furnish full re- 


BALTIMORE CITY. 


Whig. : 
ee James Curley, 6.563 Stansbury, 6 484 three V. B. and one whig. 
MARYLAND. A. R. Levering, 6.557 NaN 6,444] „ lis: V. B. 
COLONY AT CAPE PALMAS. W. H. Watson, 6,554 Cox 6,410 | Smith, 1,136 McKaig, -1152 
Agency House, Cape Palmas, July 13, 1843. |J. L. Carey, 6529 Frieze 6 396 | Pickill, 1,062 Buskirk, 1,117 
To Jno. H. B. LATROBE, esg., G. W. Lurman, 6,399 Bender. 6 383 Bruce, 1,112 Fitzpatrick, 1,132 
McCulloh, ` 1,032, Hammill, 1,148 


Pres't. Md. St. Col. Society. | Four whigs, Messrs. Curley, Levering, Watson, and 

Dean sin: — U had the honor of addressing you by | Carey, and Iv. B. (Stansbury), eed. s 

the brig Wm. Garrison, Capt. Brown, which left our Total number of votes taken 13,048. The total 
rt on the 38th June last, for New York, via Sierra number last October, 12,927. | 

leone: Since then nothing of interest has occurred) Average whig majority 97. 

except the purchase of the Fish Town territory, for) Highest whig over lowest V. B. 181. 

the Maryland State Colonization Society, by your] Highest V. B. over lowest whig, 85. 

agent. His last despatch will have informed you} Last October the V.B. average majority was 752. 

how important he deemed this matter, taken in con-“ ‘he city gave a majority of 31 in 1840 against 

nection with the occupation of Garroway country by Harrison. 

the French government. By a recent arrival rom Baltimore county.—Five democrats elected; no 

Sierra Leone, it is now certain, thatthe French gov-| change. | 

ernment intend to proceed in this matter, as the block] Cecil county.—The following is the result; four de- 

houses and frames for dwellings are now at Senegal mocrats elected—being a gain of two. 


Dr. S. P. Smith, (whig,) and Patrick Hammill, 
Wm. W. M’Kaig, Dr. James Fitzpatrick, (V. B.) 
are elected. 

Washington county—5 V. B. elected. 


eS 


LOUISIANA. 


Trape or New ORLEANS. As New Orleans is 
the great outlet for the productions of a large poruon 
of the western and the southwestern states, and af- 
fords some criterion of the increase of the vusiness 
and population of those states, the following facts, 
derived from a late number of the New Orleans 
Price Current, will be found interesting, especially 


waiting a vessel to freight them to Garroway. The Whiz. B. : 
urchase of Fish Town, dashes, &c. must necessarily | Simpers z 1.921 Lacklard 1.299 to our commercial readers. Tables are furnished of 
nerease the expenditures of the colony about $300 Yarnell, 1,236 Owen, : 1,268 the receipts ot that city from the interior for ten 
this year. l Crookshanks, 1.200 Crapper, 1.267 YEATS, commencing with E and -ending Sep- 
1 could obtain the territory upon no other terms, Chandler, 1181 Harris 1.2621 tember 1. 1843. We have taken the extreme points 
and after due consideration { concluded it would be ‘Kent county. : th f Il ret , th in the ſollowing analysis, and some of the most im- 
for the interest of the society P pay ee rather hi 13 . ae e annex the full returns; three portant items. I. S. Gazette. 
than accept it as a mere deed of gift. My impres- © Spa pai Receipts from the interior. 
sion is that it would be well to lay off a town there Tilden Whig. 655 C F. B. 506 Apples—In 1833 34, 10,469 barrels were received; 
and allow a few families (such as desire) to settle Holida. 616 Tae 8 511 m 1841-2, 26,443; and in 1842-3, 67,803 bbls.— be- 
and occupy the land till we may need it. There is alg peel 661 G Tae 485 ing an increase of 41,360 bbls. over 1841. ~ 
fine harbour, which inust be surveyed and a pilot ap- p ? gone? ; Ph 1833. 1841-2. 1842-3. 
inted heſore it would 95 or for large vessels to of Harfa Oe Van Dlr show the election Bacon—casks, assorted 5,051 3 22 16,561 
there for shelter or reircs iment. e igs and on uren. Hams, hhds. 8,076 9,220 13,583 
51 am proud to say the influence of the colony is be- W hig. F. B in bulk, Ibs. 567,324 1,288,119 1,453,793 
ing felt every day, and at no period 25 ne great- R La ot 12561 Butter, kegs and bbls, 1.884 12.075 19,424 
er. Even our stubborn neighbors the alf Cavally| eHO a elson, ’ Beef, bbls. 5,401 17,445 17,549 
ople have submitted, after failing to excite the Hopkins, 1,294 Hanson, © 1,219 Cotton—La. X Missis- i 
tribes around to raise the price of all kinds of Afri-| Butler, 1,258 Hope, 1,148 sippi, bales 311.383 583.328 824.045 
can produce. ‘The fines imposed upon them, they Three whigs and one V. B. elected. Lake 9,202 8,967 14,280 
have agreed and offered to pay, and recent events Montgomery county. Four whigs are elected— N. Alabama and 
teach them that they will be held toa more strict ac- last year it was two and two. Tennessee 134,482 118.629 191,410 
countability as the colony increases in strength.— Nominated whigs Independent. Arkansas 1616 16,734 30,511 
Giving all credit to other influences, at work among! Kilgour, 812 Mercer, (V. B.) 797 Mobile 5,063 4,565 10,687 
the natives, 1 question, iſ all united, are doing as ‘Trundle, 813 Dorsey, (V. B.) 785 Florida 5,321 2.831 3,381 
much for the civilization of Africa, as the location; Griffith, 810 Dade, (V. B.) 76614 Texas 917 5.101 15,328 
of a colony of people civilized, of a like complexion; Waters, 809 Gott, (whig) 748 Corn meal, bbls. 1.665 6,023 5,415 
in their midst. If this continent is ever to be civil-| Carroll county — In this county three V. B. and Corn, in ears, bbls. 97,774 240,675 255,058 


d, being a whig gain of one. The shelled, sacks 63,137 338,709 427,552 


d. God has decreed that the work is to be accom- one whig are electe 
-m * Coal, western, bbls. 24,120 140,582 255, 508 


ln ee „eee zn fallau ing is the result. 
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some time after, but the poor fellow expired during 


Flaxseed, tierces 3,720 863 13,480 

Flour, bbls. 445,831 439,688 521,175 

Hemp, bundles 32 1,211 14,873 

Lard, hhds. — 74 1,433 

bbls. 2,359 18,207 104,540 

kegs 195,565 366,694 307,871 

Lead, pigs 903,999 472.556 571,949 

Oats, bbls. 18,206 63,281 120,430 

Oi), castor, bbls. 363 3,666 4,976 

ard, bbls. — — 1.818 

Pork, bbls. 91,998 244,442 294,643 
hhds. 298 946 2, 

bulk, Ibs. 2,603,860 4,051,800 6,814,750 

Sugar, hhds. — 50.020 65,036 

Tobacco, hhds. 25,871 66,855 91,454 

ke 2,390 3, 618 4,902 

bales 1,277 3,298 3,008 

Wheat, bbls. and sacks —— 134,886 118,248 


Exports of Cotton. 

In 1833-34. the whole amount exported was 461,- 
026 bales; in 184], 749,967; and in 1842-43, 1,088,- 
870, being an increase in the last year over 1841-2, 
350,603. Of the exports, there went to 

1833-34. 1841-42. 1842-43. 


Great Britain 287.877 421,450 679,438 
France 102,610 183,272 180,875 
North of Europe 9,530 21.207 50,882 
South of Europe & China 1,384 23,506 43,543 
Coastwise 99,832 134,132 


Of the coastwise in 1842-43, 48,036 bales went to 
New York; 73,891 to Boston; 674 to Providence, 
3,253 to Philadelphia; 3,278 to Baltimore; 5,000 to 
other ports. 


Exports of Tobacco. 
In 1333 to 34, 25,210 hhds.; 1841-42, 68,058; 
1842-43, 89,891, of which went to 


1833-4. 1841-2. 1842-3. 
Great Britain 8,112 20,969 27,437 
France i 306 6,974 11,645 
North of Europe 4,462 20,259 21,618 
South of Europe 1,542 9,053 7,536 
Coastwise 10,788 10,810 20,750 


Of the coastwise in 1842-3, 10,533 hhds. went to 
New York, 3,650 to Boston, 2,845 to Philadelphia, 
2,433 to Baltimore; and 2,493 to other ports. 


of yl 
1838-39 815 hhds. 2,793 bbls. 
39-40 45.296 6,595 
40-41 40,526 4,092 
41-42 29,334 2,232 
42-43 66,044 2,280 


Of the quantity in 1849-3, there were shipped to 
New York 31,549 hhds.; to Philadelphia 14,474 hhds. 
708 barrels; to Baltimore 8,660 hhds. and 663 bbls.; 
to Boston 2,814 hhds.; Richmond and Petersburg 
2,337; Mobile 3,011 hhds. 375 bbls. 


s of Molasses. 

1838-39 13,115 hhds. 20,432 bbls. 
39-40 8,937 42,397 
40-41 11.284 48,104 
41-42 9,314 57.165 
42-43 12,366 66,901 


Of the quantity in 1842-43, 7,285 hhds. and 28,- 
030 bbis. were sent to New York; 1,288 hhds. and 
9,091 bbls. to Philadelphia; 1,162 bhds. and 8,459 
bbis. to Baltimore; and 976 hhbds. and 4,809 bbls to 
Boston. : 


Flour, bbls. 311,343 271,495 338,772 
Pork, bbls. 134,459 187,116 159,774 
Bacon, hhds. 12,525 14,479 ; 

Lard, kegs 275,869 441,408 737,729 
Beef, bbls. 17,649 6,261 4,424 
Lead, pigs 388,237 447,883 542,172 
Whiskey, bbls, 33,065 26,751 32,136 
Corn, sacks 93,557 351,227 672,316 


Of the quantity of flour, there went to foreign 
rtsin 1 1, 184,204 bbls.; in 1841-42, 97,463; 
1842-48, 109,663—and to 

1840-41. 1841-42. 1842-43. 


New York 37,335 79,471 101,336 

Boston 55,205 74,715 81,955 

Philadelphia 100 446 3, 540 

The destination of a portion of the following ar- 
ticles exported in 1842-43, was 

N. York. Boston. Phil. 

Corn, sacks 160,707 166,599 2.873 

Lard, kegs 203,057 115,475 8,953 

Lead, pigs 225,077 112,670 55,594 

Pork, bbis. 69,275 60,278 4,794 

Vessels arrived. 

1840-41. 1841-42. 1842-43. 

Ships 595 599 679 

Barques ° 191 198 283 

Brigs 325 279 §32 

Schooners 532 327 524 

1,643 1,403 2,018 

Steamboat 2,187 2132 2,824 


In port, August 31. 
7e 843. 1842. 
Ships 11 
Barques 7 9 
Brigs 9 7 
Schooners 10 9 


, 37 47 
Stocks on hands, Sept. 1, 1843.—Cotton, 4,700 bales; 
tobacco, 4,873 hhds. 


Desracrion OF THESTEAMER CLirrEA. It has be- 


371 | come our mournful duty io record one of the most ter- | 


rible catastrophes which has ever happ pous on the 
Mississippi. Yesterday, at about { past 12 o'clock, 
as the steamor Clipper No. 1, was backing out from 
her moorings at our landing, she blew up with an 


explosion that shook earth, air, and heaven, as C 
though the walls of the world were tumbling to|G 


pieces about our ears. All the boilers bursting sim- 
ultaneously—machinery, vast fragments of the boi- 
lers, huge beams of timber, furniture, and human 
beings in every degree of mutilation, were alike 
shot up perpendicularly many hundred fathoms in the 
air. On reaching the greatest height, the various 
bodies diverged like the jets of a fountain in all di- 
rections—falling to the earth, and upon roofs of the 
houses, in some instances, as much as two hundred 
and fifty yards from the scene of destruction. 

The hapless victims were scalded, crushed, torn, 
mangled, and scattered in every possible direction— 
many into the river, some in the streets, some on the 
other side of the Bayou, nearly 300 yards—some 
torn asunder by coming in contact with pickets and 
posts, and others shot like cannon balls through the 
solid walls of houses ata great distance from the 
boat. All in front of the wheel-houses appears as 
though swept by a whirlwind. But anything likean 
adequate description of the scene of the wreck, and 
rain, is utterly out of the question. What remains 
of the hull has been firmly lashed to the shore, but 
it seems to have broken in two and partially sunk.— 


about 86 bales of cotton, nearly all of which, togeth- 
er with the money chest, and most of the cabin fur- 
niture, we are glad to Jearn has been saved. 

On reaching the spot under whip and spur, we im- 
mediately bent our steps towards the temporary hos- 
pital hastily prepared for the reception of such as 


was such as we hope never to Jook upon again. The 
floors of the two large warerooms were literally 
strewn with the wounded and dying, and others pour- 
ing in as fast as it was possible to convey them— 
praying, groaning, howling, and writhing in every 
possible contortion of physical agony. In the midst 
of this confusing din, up to their arm-pits in oil and 
cotton, and bandages, we found our praiseworthy 
i good Samaritans, doing good—quiet- 
y and silently, but with the energy and activity ap- 
parently of fifty pair of hands—now washing a burn, 
now dressing a wound, and anon splintering a frac- 
tured limb. Indeed our citizens generally, every 
man and mother’s son, appeared only anxious as to 
know how they might render most service to the 
poor sufferers—white and black, without distinction. 
The following are the most important particulars, 
as far as we have been able to gather them: 

The crew consisted of 1 captain, 1 mate, 2 clerks, 
3 engineers, 2 pilots, 1 carpenter, 1 watchman, 1 
e 55 stewards, 3 cooks, 15 firemen, 8 deck 

ands. 

Passengers.—L. Thomas, missing; P. B. Monta- 
mat, commission merchant, New Orleans; and one 
small boy wounded. Deck passengers, one wounded, 
two not hurt. 

Capt. Laurent escaped unhurt. Mr. Bessy, chief 
clerk, missing, and the 2d clerk killed. John Tyson, 
chief engineer, badly wounded. . Wm. Sumrer, 2d 
engineer, thrown 150 or 200 yards through the roof 
and gable end of a house, into the back yard against 
the fence—one arm torn off, and fragments of his 
carcass scattered over the trees. Wm. Nelson, 3d 
engineer, f. m. c. killed. Arnault J. Lavand, pilot, 
missing. Wm. Wall, pilot, killed. Jobn Peterson, 
mate, badly scalded, though ikay to recover. Ga- 
briel Pool, carpenter, missing. atchman killed.— 
Chambermaid saved unhurt. Stewards all killed or 
missing. Two of the cooks killed, and one wound- 
ed. Eight firemen killed or missing. Four deck 
hands killed or missing. 

It may be well enough here to state, that all those 
we have put down as missing, are doubtless dead, as 
every search has been made in the vicinity to recov- 
er their bodies in vain. They have doubtless found 
a watery grave. 

The remains af those picked up on shore, were 
interred decently. 

The watchman, a white man, was thrown, alive, 
100 yards through the solid wall of Bacon's hotel, 
into a bed. He retained his senses perfectly for 


She had just taken on board, at the rail road depot, | P 


might be found to retain a spark of life. Thescene 


the evening. 


The cabin boy was thrown about 200 yards through 
the roof of a shed, and was picked up in a mangled 


condition. 


— — 


TENNESSEE. 
From the Nashville Banner. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVES 


Blount, 
Anderson, 
Monroe, 


Grainger, 


Coffee, 
Warren, 
Overton, 
Van Buren, 


Williamson, 
Wilson, 
Cannon, 
Rutherford, 


Sumner, 
Smith, 


Davidson, 


TO CONGRES8-—FIRST DISTRICT. 


4,952 


6,310 


5,700 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 


Whig. 


Bransford. 


3,650 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Whig. 

Long. 
620 
692 
328 
1,303 


2,943 


SSXTH DISTRICT. 


N. 8. Brown. 


4,798 


6,137 


NINTH DISTRICT Cumberland, 339 3 112 
Whig. y. B.| Casey, 345 18 5 
Henry. Johnson. Boyle, 451 993 139 
Humphreys, 31 55 Lincoln, -933 
1 1 250 901 Total, 4,006 4,560 1,507 
Henry, 815 1,119 Whig. F.B. Ind 
Stewart, 477 651| 5th District, igsby. Stone. Pope 
Robertson, 1.192 760 Nelson, 1.008 598 203 
Benton, 902 401] Marion, 372 455 358 
Washington, 217 667 445 
a aana Mae 32 23 f 
7 ’ naerson i 
TENTH DISTRICT. Spencer, ' 302 539 20 
Whig. V. B.] Bullitt, 580 315 44 
Ashe. Staunton. TE = 50 = 
Shelby, 1,338 1,030 ue | 
Hardeman, 616 974| ' Ln a. ee 
Fayette, 1,056 1,070 3,701 4,872 2.338 
Haywood, 682 621 Whig. . B. 
McNairy, 771 649| 6th District. John White Dan’l Garrard. 
Dyer, 360 236 Clay, 443 102 
a mie E 
ton erry 
7 T e Bah a : 
’ 7 ’ Pike, . 
A Garrard 736 00 
SLEYENTH DISTRICT „ 5 10 6 a1 
i Harlan, 
Brown. ava | Whitley, 480 6 
Carroll, 1,145 434 Flovd 585 00 
Madison 1,116 634| nere 
, y Rockcastle 362 36 
Weakle 538 862 ’ 

cores Johnson 194 00 

Gibson 1,080 479 ’ 
Perr 644 456 Laurel, 315 ai 
Penderson, | 1,042 393 | Madison, 1,420 
Obin; 8 > 6,850 710 
5,852 3,723 710 
KENTUCKY. White's maj. | ee m nis 

OFFICIAL RETURNS TO THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE. ae 8 ue nee 

1st District. Barbour, Whig. Boyd, v. B. Cin ef Loari 1.86% 100 aes 
Trigg ? 539 485 Je 5 county, es 585 105 
Calloway, 268 592 | Shelby, 385 a 
Hickman 368 735 5 485 1.019 86 

7 enry, ’ 
Graves, 7 a Trimble, 158 458 64 
— 55 att al 8 2 
Crittenden, 238 395 —— Oe F 
Marshall 162 504 4,900 4,497 1,152 
Hopkins, 654 677 | Whig. Independent 
McCracken, 213 169 8th District. Davis. Wickliffe. 
Union, i 444 491 Bourbon, 1,234 400 
7600 pre Fayeue, 383 es 
5 ’ essamine, 
4,649 Woodford 651 512 
3 — scott, 737 1,106 
Boyd’s 5 a 3 P Franklin, 195 873 
2d District. Willis Green, W. Me Creery, F. B. Owen, 
Christian 865 684 . — — 
Muhlenburg, 402 435 5,788 4,916 
Henderson, 592 614 — 
Daviess, 497 743 Davis’ maj. 872 
Ohio, 512 526 ig F. B. 
Butler, 275 212 9th District. L. W. Andrews R. French. 
Hancock, 113 225 Clarke, 899 458 
Breckinridge, 706 621 Montgomery, 631 642 
Grayson, 421 353 Fleming, 1,121 841 
Edmondson, 131 214 Lewis, 511 462 
5 55 reathitt, | 
5.218 4.984 Lawrence 305 435 
„ | 1 
EA Bath, 

ini ae Whig. Irwin, V. B oe aib = 

3d District. i ’ e 5 — — 
Warren, 943 279 5,073 5,481 
Hart, 387 345 073 
Barren, 1,035 812 l — 
Monroe, 391 250 French’s majority 408 
Allen, 8 oa Whig. 2 B. 
Simpson 10th Dirtrict. Wall. atis 

io, ' 697 183 Mason, 1,449 817 
Todd, 412 709 Nicholas, 666 174 
N BE Bracken, 539 443 
1455 4,167 5 aa = 

, Oam 
— Kenton, 583 914 
Grider’s maj. 267 Grant, = = 

Whig. V. B. Indep't. Boone, 

Ath District. _ Owsley. Caldwell. Stone. | Gallatin, 329 326 
Adair county, = i oa 5 Harrison, 870 908 
Suteki, 495 85 259 6,164 6,507 
Ruseell, Sr 1 7 è „164 

liot 1 : 2an 
Clinton, 5 ani 35 Tibbatts’ mai, 
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ſſew generous sons of Ireland. 


origin, and fortunately thoroug 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. VAN BUREN ON REPEAL. Last year 
a considerable number of citizens of Georgia ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Van Buren, inviting him to 
come and spend the Fourth of July with then, it 


being their intention to include in the celebration a 
.{special regard to the repeal question of Ireland. 


The answer of Mr. Van Buren has been drawn 
forth into the public prints, and he gives his views, 
liay they may go forth with those of Mr. Robert 
yler. 
Lindenidald, June 19th, 1343. 

Gentiemen: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter inviting me, in behalf of the friends of Irish 
Liberty in Milledgeville and its vicinity, to meet with 
them on the 4thof July, for the purpose of devising 
suitable. measures to further the efforts of their 
brethren in Ireland to secure for themselves the in- 
estimable privileges of civil and religious liberty; 
and desiring an expression of my views and feel- 
ings upon the subject, in the event of my not being 
able to attend in person. 

Itcan scarcely be necessary to assure you of the 
pleasure it would afford me to meet a portion of my 
fellow citizens so well entitled to my respect and 
gratitude, on a day and occasion, which are both 
so ſull of interest, but this as you reasonably antici- 

te, is out of my power. You do no more than 
justice to my feelings, gentlemen, in relying, with 
confidence, upon a favorable response to those by 
which you are animated. The zeal and fidelity 
with which the great bodyof the emigrants from 
Ireland have sustained the republican principles 
upon which the government of the United States is 
based, as well in war as in peace, are too well known 
to require example or illustration. The blood of 
Irishmen was freely shed in the struggle for inde- 
pendence as well as in our succeeding efforts to majn- 
tain it inviolate; and among the inost illustrious mar- 
tyrs to our freedom will be found the names of not a 
Thus associated in 
the vicissitudes of war and peace, in the acquisition 
of liberty, its preservation and its enjoyment, the de- 
mocracy of the United States, in whose feelings I 
have always participated, have,as a natural conse- 
quence, on all occasions manifested a deep interest 
in the prosperity and happiness of a people, from 
whom the country has received so many gallant sol- 
diers and valuable citizens, and the democratic cause 
so many and such untiring supporters. No sincere 
friend of that cause can, therefore, fee] indifferent 


on a topic which deeply concerns, and which judg- 


ing from all indications that have come under my 
observation, extensively excites the parent country 
of those to whom he is bound by ties so sacred and 
enduring, 


Looking to the scrupulous and well known policy 
of our government which prescribes a sedulous 
avoidance of any act which may have a tendency to 
bring us within the vortex of foreign influence —a 
policy which had its orjgin in the farewell admoni- 
tions of the Father of his country, and was enforced 
by the great Apostle of civil and religious liberty— 
there may be honest differences of opinion amongst 
us in relation to the extent of the agency which an 
American citizen can with propriety exercise in con- 
troversies involving the internal or external rela» 
tions of other countries. Butin the ardor and sin- 
cerity of our wishes forthe success of all who la- 
bor for the extension of human rights, and our deep 
and abiding sympathy in the suffering condition of 
those whose patriotic efforts you desire to aid, all 
true republicans must be of one mind, I cannot 
bring myself to believe thutan exhibition of opinion 
by our people favorable to the justice and wisdom of 


|a reform in the political system of another country, 


to be accomplished at if all, by constitutional and legal 
means, accompanied by an expression also of our 
fervent wishes for the success of all such means 
when applied to such ends, however great may be 
their moral force,can be justly regarded as acen- 
surable departure from a policy so elevated in its 

hly incorporated with 
the sentiment of this country. 

The fact that an immense majority of the people 
of Ireland, after an experience of nearly half a cen- 
tury, are thoroughly satisfied that the legislative un- 
ion which they desire to abrogate, and which derives 
all its moral force from being designed to promote 
their happiness and welfare, has proved ruinous to 
both, is of itself sufficient to enlist the feelings of 
every American citizen thoroughly imbued with the 
spirjt in which his own institutions are founded. 


The results of this experience are moreover in 
harmony with the dictates of reason. No distinct 
people ‘deprivediof ia local legislature can be well 
governed. The nature of man must he changed be- 
fore any legislative assemblage, Where: -nvenad, 


-panging from 130 times to 74,000, 000. The second 
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or however carefully selected, will be found to le- 
gislate fora separate and distinct people, at whose 
articular wants they must to some extent at least 
ignorant, and whose interests may not always cor- 
respond with their own, as prudently, as wisely or as 
usefully, as when passing laws which are to operate 
directly and equally upon themselves and upon those 
amongst whom they live. Acting upon this princi- 
le, of the entire soundness of which there can be 
no doubt, the government of the United States have 
always been careful to confer upon their territorial 
districts when numbering in population only a few 
thousands, the right to territorial legislatures chosen 
by themselves from among themselves, and subject 
to the same responsibilities to their constituents, as 
are the representatives of the federal and state go- 
vernments. 


Apply these views to Ireland, containing probably 
eight millions of people always separate from and 
for ages independent of the nation which now exer- 
cises most if not all the prerogatives of the sove- 
reignty over her, and it would seem impossible to 
doubt the justice or utility of the proposed modifi- 
cation ofa union which does not appear ever to have 
subserved the purposes for which it was originally 
framed. I am, gentlemen, with great respect, your 
most obedient servant. M. VAN BUREN. 


Messrs. Miller, Grieve, Jno. G. Park, Thomas F. 
Green, D. J. Bailey, Nathan McGehee, Fred. H. San- 
ford, Jas. H. Shahan, Milledgeville, Geo. 


— 


NEW MICROSCOPE. A new microscope con- 
structed by Mr. Cary, the optician, for the Polytech- 
nic institution, was lately privately exhibited, prepa- 
ratory to its being added to the other attractions of 
that popular establishment. The effects are produced 
by the agency of the oxy-hydrogen jet playing on a 

iece of quicklime, familiarly known as the Drum- 
mond light. The microscope consists of six powers 


wer magnifies the wings of the locust totwenty-sev- 
en feet in length. The fourth power magnifies the 
sting of the bee twenty-seven feet. By the sixth 
power the eye of the fy, which is said to contain 
seven hundred and fifty lenses, is so magnified that 
each lens appears to be fourteen inches in diameter. 
The human hair is magnified eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, or four feet six inches in circumference.— 
Nothing can exceed the beauty with which insect ar- 
chitecture is developed under the influence of this 
enormous power. The condensing lens is nine and 
a half inches in diameter. [English paper. 


DR. HOWE. It will be a curious piece of news 
to you that our countryman Dr. Howe (lately mar- 
ried and gone abroad) has been stopped on the bor- 
ders of Prussia by a cabinet order, and of course 1s 
shut out from so much of the Rhine as lies (if my 
geography serves me) between Coblentz and Cologue. 
‘This special edict on the part of a king with a stand- 
ing army of two hundred thousand men is no small 
compliment to Dr. Howe’s consequence; but perhaps 
it would interest your readers to be made acquaiuted 
with the cetera intus. ä 


About ten years ago I had the honor (and as such 
I shall always treasure the memory) of sharing Dr. 
Howe’s lodgings at Paris for some months. He was 
then employed in learning that system of instruction 
for the blind upon which he has since grafted im- 
provements that have made him a separate fame 
among philanthropists. Philanthropy seems to be 
his engrossing and only mission in life, however; for, 
though giving the most of his day to the objects of 
Eis special errand, he found time to make himself 
the most serviceable man in France to the cause of 
Poland. The disasters of Warsaw had filled Paris 
with destitute refugees, and distinguished men who 
had shared in that desperate battle were literally 
houseless in the streets. Our common breakfast room 
was thronged with these unfortunate patriots, and, 
with noble liberality, Dr. Howe kept open table ‘or 
all who came to him—many of them to my know- 
ledge getting no food elsewhere, and, among others, 
Lelewl, the distinguished poet and patriot, coming in 
one morning to ask a breakfast, as 1 well recollect, 
having slept out a winter’s night in the street. La- 
fayette was at that time at the head of the Polish 
coimittee, and Fenimore Cooper (Whose generosity 
to the Poles should be chronicled, as well as the de- 
votion of his time and talents to the cause) shared 
with Dr. Howe the counsel and most efficient agency 
of the benevolent old man. At this time asum of 
money was raised to be sent, with some important 
and secret despatches, to the Poles who had fled into 
Prussia, and Dr. Howe offered to be the bearer. 
went with him to the Messagerie and saw him off in 
the diligence, very little suspecting the dangerous cha- 


He arrived at Berlin, and, after passing the even- 
ing abroad returned to his hotel and found a couple 
of gens-d’armes in his room. They informed him he 
must accompany them to the police. The doctor un- 
derstood his position in a moment. By a sudden ef- 
fort he succeeded in pitching both of the soldiers out 
of the room and closing the door, for it was all im- 
portaņt that he should gain time to destroy papers 
that he had about him. The gens-d'armes commenc- 
ed a parley with him through the bolted door, which 
resulted in a compact that he should be let alone till 
morning, on condition of his agreeing to go with 
them peaceably at. daylight—they keeping centry 
outside. He had no light, but he passed the night in 
tearing into the smallest possible fragments the im- 
portant papers and soaking them in water. Among 
his papers, however, were two or three letters from 
Lafayette to himself which he wished to preserve, 
and after examining the room he secreted these tn the 
hullow of a plaster cast of the king which chanced to be 
there, and so saved them; for, though the minute frag- 
ments were picked out and put together again, (as he 
subsequently discovered.) he wrote to a friend at 
Berlin six months after, who went to the hotel and 
found the secreted letters safe in the plaster King’s 
keeping. 

At dawn Dr. Howe opened his door, and was 
marched immediately to prison. By chance, on the 
evening of his arrival, he had met an American in 
the entry of the hotel who had recognised him, and 
the nextday came to call. From the mysterious 
manner in which the people of the house denied all 
knowledge of what had become of him, this gentle- 
man suspected an arrest, and wrote to Mr. Rives, 
our then minister to France, stating his suspicion.— 
Mr. Rives immediately demanded him of the Prussian 
government, and was assured in reply that they knew 
nothing of the person in question. Mr. Rives ap- 
plied a secondtime. Dr. Howe had now been six 
weeks in solitary confinement and at the end of this 
period he was taken out in silence and put intoa 
carriage with closed windows. They drove off, and 
it was his own terrible belief for the first day that 
he was on his way to Siberia. By the light through 
the covering of the carriage, however, he discovered 
that he was going westward. The sudden transition 
from close confinement to the raw air threw him into 
a fever, and on the third day of his silent journey he 
begged to be allowed to stop and consult a physician. 
They refused. On the next morning, while chang- 
ing horses, a physician was brought to the carriage 
door, who, after seeing the prisoner, wrote a certifi- 
cate that he was able to proceed, and they again 
drove on. That day they crossed a corner of the 
Hanoverian dominions, and, while stopping for a mo- 
ment in a village, Dr. Howe saw the red coats of 
some officers, and by a bold attempt escaped from his 
guards and threw himself on their protection. They 
quietly restored him to the Prussians, and the car- 
riage drove on once more—his guard finally setting 
him down at Metz, on the borders of Prussia, with 
orders never to enter again the Prussian dominions. 
At present he is at Baden-Baden, and Mr. Everett is 
engaged in negotiation, through the Prussian minis- 
ter at London, (Chevalier Bunsen,) for the revoca- 
tion of the cabinet order and permission for a sim- 
ple citizen of the United States to show his bride 
the Rhine! Mr. Greene, our consul at Rome, who 
is now in New York, informs me that Dr. Howe ts 
also on the black list of the King of Naples,of course 
as a general champion of liberty. 

[Corresp. of Nat. Int. 


——— 


BUNKER HILL ANECDOTE. The editor of 
[lill’s Patriot, states the following anecdote of two 
old soldiers, Mr. Bell, of Goffstown, and Mr. Burns, 
of Whitefield, both aged 83 years. The latter was 
a member of the legislature of New Hampshire.— 
ue y attended the late celebration on the seventeenth 
of June. 


“Both of these old veterans, it will recollected by 
their fellow citizens in New Hampshire, went to 
Bunker Hill in each other’s company, under the es- 
cort of the Stark Guards, of Manchester. In per- 
sonal appearance they very much resemble each oth- 
er. Upon their arrival at Boston, they were taken 
in a barouche drawn by a splendid pair of horses, 
and conducted under escort of the Stark Guards, and 
Washington Phalanx, to lodgings which had been 
provided for them at Concert Hall. Here they were 


almost lost inthe crowd. On the morning of the 17th | ject of agriculture. 


the old suldiers—both of them were ‘as spry as cats’ 
got up early and ‘footed it’ all the way over to! 
Bunker [lill and back, (between three and four miles) 

to ‘see if it looked as it used to,’ as Burns expressed 
himself to us in giving a description of the celebra- 
tion when we met at Lowell. ‘But it has been con- 
siderably built up since I was there, continued the old. 
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the day of the battle and the morning of the ques 

tion,) ‘I couldn't see but one place that looked as 

0 used to, and that was where the Britishers land- 
999 


—— 


DEATH OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 
Captain Wm. Dexyis, late keeper of the Dutch Is- 
land lighthouse, near Newport, (R. I.) died at that 
place on Tuesday last, at the advanced age of 93.— 
He was a native of Newport, and son of Captain 
John Dennis, a famous commander of privateers in 
the old French war. At an early age he commenc- 
ed a seafaring life, and at the beginning of the Ame- 
rican Revolution commanded a merchant ship from 
the port of London; but on the first news of hostili- 
ties he left his employment and returned home.— 
Bold and enterprising, he embarked in the cause of 
his country, and during the contest commanded no 
less than six privateers, which were fitted out from 
different ports. He was twice taken prisoner. After 
the peace he rgain entered the merchant service, in 
which he continued several years. In 1801 he was 
appointed sheriff of the county of Newport, and held 
the office for twelve successive years. About 1827 
he was appointed keeper of the Dutch Island light- 
house, the duties of which he satisfactorily perform- 
ed, notwithstanding his advanced age, until within a 
few months of his death. [ Rhode Islander. 


— 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. According 
toa Dublin paper. quoted in the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine, a preliminary experiment was made in 
August, upon the Dalkey line, which answered the 
expectations of the patentees, Clegg and Samuda, a9 
well as of all concerned in introducing this import- 
ant national project into Ireland. 


At five o'clock the leviathan air pump was put in 
operation, and in sixty strokes an altitude of twenty 
inches was indicated by the barometer, which short- 
ly afterwards reached twenty-two inches and one- 
tenth. This was the realization of the most sanguine 
expectations, and left, ıt was thought, no room for 
douht as to the completeness and power of the ma- 
chinery, and its capability of producing sufficient 
vacuum. 


Each inch of altitude m the barometer-gauge in- 
dicates a propelling power equal to nine tons on a 
level road, ata velocity dependent on the speed of 
the air pump piston. The Dalkey engine work- 
ing twenty-four double strokes per minute, the 
trains may be moved at upwards of fifty miles per 
hour. 


The passenger carriages being 
ton, with the engine working at half power, and the 
height of the mercury in the barometer varying from 
eleven to fourteen inches, the train moved al the rate 
of a mile in three minutes, and accomplished a dis- 
tance of one mile and a quarter in four minutes, al- 
though retarded at starting and at the terminus by 
the breaks on the wheels. 

The result of the experiment was regarded as a 
triumph to Messrs. Pim and Bergin over the princi- 
ples and erroneous calculations of Professor Barlow - 
and Sir Frederick Smith, the Inspector General of 
Railways under the Board of Trade. 

The engine is one hundred horse power, with an 
air pump, double stroke, diameter sixty-seven inches; 
the diameter of the open pipe is fifteen inches. The 
open pipe will be nine thousand two hundred feet in 
length, and the close pipe upwards of twelve hun- 
dred. 

The station at Dalkey is seventy-six feet higher 
than that at Kingstown—once in fifty-seven, or ninety- 
two feet per mile, being the greatest angle of eleva- 
tion, the main ascent is one ina hundred and fifteen 
feet, or forty-six feet per mile. It is computed that 
train will descend from Dalkey, by its own gravity, 
at the rate of from thirty to thirty-five miles per 
hour. The sharpest curve is only five hundred and 
forty-seven feet radius. [Evening Post. 


attached to the pis- 


—— 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF NEW YORK. 
Dr. Emmons, who has heretofore been engaged in the 
geological survey of New York, is now employed, 
under the act of last winter, in making an agricul. 
tural survey. He proposes, if possible, visiting each 
county before the close of the season, for the pur- 
pose of making such observations in this department 
of the survey as shall serve to promote the great ob- 
The collection of soils forms a 

art of his duties. Observations on drainage; the 
influence of slope and exposure on late and early ve- 
getation; the extent of drift; the distribution of the 
mineral manures, as peat, marl, limestone, &e., and 
the extent of the different agricalturabdivisions or 
regions, are prominent objects-of the survey. This 
is an important mevement, and one which will cons. 
. % ele ta davelane the resources of the State. 
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The example of New York will doubtless be follow- 77) io lead neni na picture Urs a Wake New Vouk fired sone 4 m all justice, to be permitted to lead it on to 


ed by other States. The agricultural survey of Fng- | victory. 
land ordered by Wm. Pitt in 1795 laid the foundation | Tyler justice. 


of her present Tom in farming, and added 

much to her strength and wealth, by turning labor 

and capital more to the productions of the soil. 
[Rochester Democrat. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 
COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 


From the Hartford Times of the 30th ult. 

City of Washington, 24th Sept. 1843. 

Dear Sin. With sentiments of gratitude I ac- 
knowledze the receiptof yours of 18th inst. My 
introduction and subsequent acquaintance with you 
in this place I call to mind with much pleasure. I had 
intended to be in Staunton, in Virginia, on Monday 
the second proximo, at the meeting of the federal 
court, but since the receipt of your letter I have de- 
termined to go one day earlier to Staunton, and so 
arrange my business there as to be able to leave that 
city for Harford on the evening of the 2d, which will 
bring me to your city on the morping of the 4th. I 
shall travel with the great mail—I know not the hour 
of its arrival. Should obstacles insurmountable pre- 
vent my arrival as early as the morning of the 4th, I 
shall be there on the 5th if life is spared. Such a 
military parade as you mention, and ina state bear- 
ing the military renown of Connecticut, presents an 
inducement which ] am not willing to forego. 


My gratification wil] be greatly increased by hav- 
ing the opportunity of uniting with Governor Cleve- 
land in the grand review, and I shall embrace the 
acquaintance of your worthy member of congress 
elect, Col. Seymour. Please to do me the favor to 

sent to Brigadier General Owen my grateful ac- 
frowlegments for uniting with you in your kind in- 
vitation. 

With great respect, your friend and fellow-citizen. 

R. M. Jounson. 
Te Maj. Gen. James T. Pratt, Hartford Conn. 


The ex-Vice President made a rapid trip, from 
Staunton, Va., which he reached last week, through 
the cities of Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York, without allowing his friends 
time to greet him, having to reach the military en- 
campment in Connecticut in time to fulfil his en- 

gement of reviewing the troops on the anniversary 
of the battle of the Thames, on the 5th inst. 


The common council of the city of New York 
have appointed a committee to make arrangements 
to receive the Colonel, who is expected to arrive 
there early next week. 


A correspondent of the Charleston Courier states 
that a rough draft of the celebrated “Sunday Mail 
Report,” has been found among the papers of the 
late Judge Cooper, of Columbia, S. C., thus leading 
to the inference that he was the author of tt. at do- 
cument, from which Col. Richard M. Johnson has 
derived so much renown.. The Lynchburg Virgini- 
an thinks it more than probable that Judge Couper 
was the author. 

MR. TYLER. 


The Philadelphia American Sentinel of the 3d 
inst. says: There is no position in our opinion, clear- 
er, than that no candidate of the democratic party 
can be elected President of the United States, against 
the will of President Tyler and his friends. Whoever 
shall be the Presidential candidate, will want all the 
votes that Mr. Van Buren haa in 1840, and many 
more. The candidate will require the whole vote of 
the party. It is right that this matter should be look- 
ed to in advance. It is true, we are told, by the 
gentlemen who aro pushing Messrs. Van Buren, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Johnson, and Cass, that they can 
certainly carry. If tney should poll no more votes 
than Mr. Van Buren did in 1840, we would not think 
their success certain. In our opinion, it would be 
up-hill work, the whole way, to atlempt to elect a 
candidate, not warmly supported by the President 

and his friends all over the Union. It is our judg. 
ment that Mr. Tyler ought to be the democratic can- 
didate in 1544. 


‘WV ithout stopping to cast any difficulties in the way 
of the other gentlemen named by the democracy, it 
seems to us to be an act of great injustice, to pass b 
the present incumbent, who so recently lifted the 
democracy up to its present prosperous condition.— 
The party prior to the vetoes of President Tyler, was 
sunk beneath the juggernaut wheels of the whigs. 
He, however, raised it, as if by a magic wand. In- 
deed he acted the part of the true magician, and it is 


now pr oposed that he should head the party” in the 
= Prssidanav. Surely one who 


What other mode is there of doing Mr. 

We know of none. Distinguished | a 
as the other candidates are, there is no one who can 
claim to have done so much, by a bravery and hero- 
ism unsurpassed for the party, as President Tyler.— 
Not one of the other candidates vetoed a United 
States Bank. In this particular, General Jackson 
and President Tyler, stand on the same level. And 
as the democracy awarded a re-election to General 
Jackson for his veto, ought they not now to make 
the same award in the shape of a re-nomination to 
President Tyler? There is another reason why the 
nomination should not be given to any other candi- 
date, and that is, that the nominee of the Democratic 
National Convention will run upon “the bank ques- 
tion.” President Tyler is just the man who should run 
on this momentous issue. He raised it, and the whigs 
denounced him for it. Why should he not be put 
before the people on this his non question. Justice 
demands, that he who sows should gather in the har- 
vest. No one should be permitted to wear M. Ty- 
ler’s robes of triumph, when Mr. Tyler i is able to wear 
them so victoriously through the coming Presi-.Jential 
contest, himself. His distinguished competitors are 
all known, and well esteemed in their immediate 
neighborhood, but none of them have that universal 
3 among the people that President Tyler 

as 

Nor is this a matter of mere assertion, for the 
proof is at hand. We all remember, that when the 
present Chief Magistrate of the nation, sent his ob- 
jections against the Clay bank bills to Congres s, with 
what hearty applause his votoes were greeted by the 
democracy all over the country. It was not here 
and there that the huzzas of the party were heard, 
but every where, on high ways and by-ways, on the 
lakes and rivers, in the cities, towns, and hamlets.— 
In every nook and corner of the republic, cheers to 
Tyler and bis vetoes were heard. Thus we see his 
popularity with the party has been every where test- 
ed. His nomination it will thus be seen, would meet 
with the enthusiastic approbation of the people. In 
selecting acandidate for the Fresidency, it is a mat- 
ter of the deepest concern, that we should name one 
that is well known to the people, and about whom 
there can be no doubt as to his popularity with the 
democratic family of the republic. 

In our judgment, President Tyler is that man, 
and we base our opinion upon the universal thanks 
sent up to him by the democracy in every part of the 
confederacy, when he destroyed the bank schemes of 
the whigs by annihilating them, with his veto thun- 
derbolt which the constitution so judiciously vested 
in the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 

A man runs best for a public station with the peo- 
ple, whose deeds are so eminently conspicuous, that 
they stand out in bold relief upon the popular mind. 
Thus if it be asked, what has President Tyler done 
to entitle him to a nomination to the Presidency, we 
have the same ready answer that was given when 
General Jackson run a second time, viz:—‘‘Ee ve- 
toed the United States Bank,”—and this deed is not 
known to a few, but to every man, woman, and child 
in the nation. General Jackson was re-elected tri- 
umphantly upon his veto, and the democratic rank 
and file, are anxiously waiting to render the same 
justice to John Tyler. 


VAN BUREN MEETING AT NEW YORK. 

A mass meeting was held in the Park last week, 
called by a formidable a of the “democrats” of 
the city, for the purpose of expressing their appro- 
bation of the proceedings of the State Convention at 
Syracuse. The evening was unfavorable. The num- 
ber attending is variously estimated at from 4 to 
10,000. There was a good deal of confusion, and 
some fighting. Mike Walsh and his partisans being 
partakers. Resolutions were adopted approbaling 
the course of the State Convention. The Attorney 
General, Baker, addressed the meeting in a speech 
of an hour and a quarter, vindicating the claims of 
Mr. Van Buren to nomination, and exhorting the 
party to Sei harmony and maintain their prin- 
ciples. The lightning flashed vividly about the time 
of adjournment, and the clouds which had been hang- 
ing over the city for sometime, poured forth a tor- 
rent of rain, dispersing the populace in a very sum- 
mary manner. 

Whilst the Van Buren papers represent this as a 
triumphant meeting, and give it a very imposing as- 
pect, the Aurora (Mike Walsh's paper,) the Courier 
and Enquirer, (whig,) and Benneit's Herald, all pro- 
nounce ita failure. The Charleston Mercury of the 
2d inst. alluding to this meeting, and inserting the 
several versions of its proceedings, says: How favor- 
ably, if these accounts are to be credited, do the two 
preceding Calhoun meetings contrast with this in re- 
spectability and dignity. At them, all admit, nothing 
but the utmost order and decorum character ised eve- 
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the picture drawn by the New York Herald, verified 
beyond doubt, by the accounts of the other papers, 

and is it not enough to make the most brazen-browed 
political partisan blush at the name of democracy, if 
this indeed be it. How ill it becomes those who 
were instrumental in getting up this meeting, and 
giving tone to it, to sanctimoniously turn up the white 
of theireyes, and imprecate the vengeance of Heaven 
on the “fraud and villainy” of the whigs. They wil] 
have their reward. In conclusion we say, most hearti- 
ly with the Aurora, if the Van Buren men are satis- 
fied with the result of this move in New York city— 
we are! but let them remember what we say—the 
handwriting is on the wall, and their kingdom will 
be given to the Medes and Persians.” 

TACTICS. 

The New York Herald (a neutral paper) thus an- 
nounces the “tremendous” meeting of Van Buren 
democracy, that took place in New York last Mon- 
day, and of which we ought to receive advice to- -day. 
The roaring will be terrible beyond measure, we 
have no doubt; and if the “firm-set” earth was a 
thing to be shaken to pieces by harmless wind, nota 
pillar of its foundation but would reel under the aw- 
ful concussion of that people's voice,” so well an- 
nounced in the Heruld’s extract. A celebrated cynic, 
hearing Plato demonstrate to his pupils that iheré 
was no difference, philosophically, Beiwen a man 
and a fowl—except that one had feathers and the 
other had not—stripped a cock clean next morning 
and threw it into the school where they were met, 
with the remark “There is Plato’s man!” We have 
often puzzled our powers of speech to give what 
would be a Regency Politician’s definition of a man, 
but have always failed of doing it to our satisfaction, 
till we came across an old Latin phrase some time 
ayo, which seems to us to suit precisely. Question? 
What is a man? Answer, “Nervis alienis mobile lig- 
num. - which may be translated A piece of 
wood moved by wires in another’s hands!” Only 
look at the picture drawn by one of their own lead- 
ing journals, and see what they call politics—Demo- 
cratic politics, in the great State of New York—and 
this whole scheme of falsehood, fraud, and folly, 
gross enough to turn the stomach of a decent scaven- 
ger, is the deliberate, sympathised contrivance of 
men eminent in public affuirs—candidates forthe first 
offices of a vast empire—patriots—gentlemen'—yes 
gentlemen! Read, people of the South, and remem- 
ber, we say, this is the work of patriots—gentlemen! 
You are to learn to-morrow, from a meeting got up 
by such means, and under the management ol such 
men, what the people of New York think—what the 
democracy decrees to be done, and which, unless you 
obey, there will be stretched out from Albany and 
Richmond an iron rod to bruize and break your dis- 
obedience. Of course, when you have heard, in this 
“voice of the people,” the undoubted voice of “God, 3 
you will lay your hands upon your mouths and your 
mouths in the dust, and say “Are not thy servants 
“dogs,” and will surely do this thing?” 

[Charleston Mercury, Sept. 29. 


First Van Buren move—Great Assemblages of Office 

Holders and Office Seekers—Cabbages on the rise. 

The Calhoun portion of the democratic parties of 
this city have had their gatherings and junkettings 
and have blown off their gas and indignation, at se- 
veral meetings in the Fark, and we have to-day, by 
way of variety to the campaign, the assembling of 
the friends of Mr. Van Buren, who meet in the Park 
at 6 o'clock. The “call,” as it is called, and as it is 
published i in one of the party organs, presents some 
amusing features to us, who stand as truthful reflec. 
tors of all that appears on these exciting occasions. 
The palmy days of old mother bank“ appear to have 
been brought in the mind's eye of the “getters up” 
of thts exhibition of feeling for Van Buren, as the 
haste in the interests of those concerned in procur- 
ing signatures, must have prompted daguerroty pe im- 
pressions from many a tomb-stone, and double signa- 
tures from many a friend to the cause.” But in po- 
litical warfare, this is all to be excused—“all is fair 
in politics,” and therefore to humbug and be hum- 
bugged is the order of the day. Among these sig- 
natures we find the names of John Tyler, Richard 
M. Johnson, and five of the Drake family, all in a 
row, the latter perhaps being the old Drake and his 
Ducklings. Then come Mordecai Manassah Noah, 
whose autograph is twice recorded, and five of the 
Childs famuy, from the senior down to the junior, 
followed by candidates for State senator, sheriff, 
coroner, county clerk, assembly, aldermen, &., and 
then, such a string of watchmen, street sweepers, 
police officers, lamp lighters, bell ringers, coal weigh- 
ers, ballast masters, wood inspectors, charcoal mea- 
surers, street carters, health wardens, and other at- 
taches, hangers on, expectants, and drummers up of 
the city corporation, was never seen in such a gath- 
ering—the | hames of men who have signed, and the 
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through the call, and thus is the list swollen to the 
tune of thousands. 
“Lay on Meporr!“ 

The last Richmond Enquirer breaks out with: 

“We are sick of dissension. We are almost satia- 
ted with the discussion about our Presidential candi- 
dates. Weare almost disposed to offer the child’s 
bargain to the Calhoun presses, “Let us alone, and 
we will let you alone.” Cui bono, is the exciting 
agitation—this interminable wrangling?” 

“Keep cool, friend!—as you were kind enough to 
advise usa while ago, and as we protest we have 
been all the time. Keep cool!” And above all, 
don’t give up too soon, for you are a foeman worthy 
of our steel, and your slipping off thus early in the 
fight would leave us absolutely nothing todo. We 
love to ring our short cut-and-thrust apon your long, 

littering, well tempered Damascus. The fight thus 
kai only waked us well up, and loosed our muscles 
for active play, and if you get ‘sick’ now, the dis- 
appointment will be grievous, as we shall be obliged 
to dull our edge upon such stocks as the Globe“ 
and the “Argus,” only for want of something to do. 
That you have been a little battered—yes, deucedly 
battered—by the rapid fire poured upon you, for the 
last two months, and want a chance to draw off and 
refit, is likely enough, but then you are only hulled, 
not water logged; the shot between wind and water 

ou have yet to get-—and we can't consent to your 

ing up in ordinary. There is a vast deal of good 
geht in you yet, and we want to bring it out. 

But a truce to badinage. Of all men in the United 
States, the one most directly responsible for the pre- 
sent and future discords of the republican party, is 
the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. To him more 
than any living person is to be ascribed that rooted 
distrust of each other, which has filled the different 

rtions of our party, ever since the proceedings at 
Richmond last winter. Those proceedings were in- 
tended to take us by surprise, as they did—to do for 
Mr. Van Buren in Virginia what the Syracuse con- 
vention has tried to do for him in New York—com- 
mit the State for Lim, by disingenuousness, manage 
ment and trick, before the people had any chance to 
understand the merits of the Presidential question. 
From that day we have known with whom we have 
to deal. We have appealed from the politicians to 
the people, and till the people are “sick” of discus- 
sion, we shall not be. Our watchword is “lay on™! 
Should they, the only arbitrators whose authority we 
shall acknowledge in this quarrel, suffer themselves, 
in spite of all we can do and say, to be lulled by the 
Syren song of “Harmony”! into that dreamy slumber 
in which the betrayed Royalty of Denmark had, by 
ungrateful hands, distilled venom poured into his 
ears, we shall feel at least that we are guiltless of the 
treachery. But we have no fear of this. The peo- 
ple are intelligent, the people are honest, the people 
are just; all thal is ever wanting to keep them from 

ing wrong, or if they go wrong to bring them back, 
B to lay the facts and arguments before them—to 
agitate—to discuss. In this belief we tell the En- 
quirer—we shall goon. It was his magician's“ 
wand that raised the storm, and he may take his lei- 
sure to lay it. (Charleston Mer. Sept. 29. 


A NEW DIFFICULTY—THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 

The Mobile Alabama Tribune of the 22d ult., in the 
following article, states an objection to the pro- 
ceedings of the friends of Mr. Van Buren at the 
Syracuse Convention of a character more urgent be- 
cause more radical in principal, than the difference 
in relation to constituting the National Convention 
or the time of its assembling. i 

Resolved, That we retain undiminished opposition 

to federal measures and principles in every form and 
under every name. We are opposed to a national 
bank—to a large army or navy—to a prohibition sys- 
tem of duties—to the assumption of state aebts—to 
the distribution of the land money—and to an ex- 
travagant and costly administration of the govern- 
ment—while we approve and will support an econo- 
mical and retrenching system of expense—a mode- 
rate and reduced naval and military establishment in 
peace—a divorce of the money power from the 
political power—an independent treasury—a tariff 
Sounded on revenue principles and wisely discriminating 
Sor the encouragement of labor in agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures—and a policy of government fos- 
tering state authorities, internal peace and tranquilli- 
ty, and independence of all foreign influence and con- 
trol.” 

We gave in our Monday's paper some account of 
the proceedings of the “Syracuse Conventian.” The 
above is the resolution from which the worth of that 
convention, its effects upon the democratio party, its 
election of delegates to the Baltimore conventian, and 
of its nomination of Mr. Van Buren, are, in our opi- 
nion, to be measured. 

That resolution is the turning point—the climax of 
the whole affair. 


That resolution is of great importance. Itis preg- 
nant with meaning. It has filled us with sadness.— 
It has confirmed an opinion taken up with reluctance 
It has realized our worst and gloomiest suspicions.— 
It is the opening of the seventh seal. It is a fire- 
brand thrown in the midst of the magazine. We 
see not how an explosion is to be avoided. To the 
effect of that explosion we look with deep, with anx- 
ious apprehension, but without alarm, and with a 
purpose fixed and immutable. 

hat resolution would be of little moment, had it 
come from a source of less authority. But it pro- 
ceeds immediately from the wellspring of Mr. Van 
Buren’s opinions. We take it as clear as if he had 
spoken in proper person, that this resolution embo- 
dies his own sentiments on the subject of the 
tariff and that these are his words as nearly as 
other men can utter them for him. They come 
to us through the authoritative oganization of a 
caucus of his own state, composed of his own friends 
and supporters. They are uttered through the mouths 
of Cambreling, Wright, Marcy, and Young. They 
mean all they say; they speak in advance of a na- 
tional convention, and they say that the democratic 
party, as represented by them, is in favor of u tariff 
of protection—a judicious tariff, such as Clay advo- 
cates, and almost in Clay's very words—a tariff 
such precisely as the whig press north and south, 
has been advocating, and such as for the last six 
months, the great body of the democratic party 
north and south has been opposing, exposing, and de- 
nouncing in terms of strong and indignant reproba- 
tion. 

It is entirely useless to hunt up expressions of gen- 
tleness to characterize this extraordinary move.— 
The purpose of it is obvious to every eye. Th 


weapons of the whigs and courting their 
This resolution is an attempt, shameless and undis- 
guised, to betray the democracy to the whigs—to 
invoke their support, and this upon grounds at war 
with justice; at war with the honor and, as we are 


dulgence of two backsliding politicians, the honor 
and the independence, the integrity and the faith of 
a whole party will be sold, without shame and with- 
out compunction. Our friends, perhaps, now begia 
to realize the indications which, perceived long since 
in the distance by ourselves, have stirred up our en- 
thusiasm, pointed our pen, and dictated the course of 
this paper. 

We asked for a patient hearing—a patient await- 
ing of events. We scarcely think it now necessary 
to repeat the request. The plot thickens faster thm 
we expect. The firstactis performed. The curtain 
has fallen. Those who condemned our prologue 
doubtless will listen with more favor to our epilogue, 
if it should become necessary to pronounce it. 

_ (Tribune, 22d Sept. 


THE PETERSBURG REPUBLICAN AND THE SYRACUSE 
CONVENTION. 


“We ean assure him (the Inquirer) that the state 
rights party have not the most remote intention of sub- 
milling to the decrees of the Syracuse convention.” 


[ Repub. 

No, indeed, nor the decrees of fifty of them. Does 
any one suppose they ever expected us to take the 
word of command from them? A body, constituted 
in palpable defiance of the fundamental principles of 
the party and of common sense, suppose that, by big 
talk and formidable parade, they can thrust their 
high behests upon the freemen of this country, as 
their rule of political action!! Did they imagine that 
the piece of bold humbuggery, they have given to 
the world, as the ‘unanimous voice of the great 
state of New York,” would ever pass for more than 
it was, the slavish echo of some cunning party Jupi- 


e friends ter, thundering from behind a cloud? If they did, 
of Mr. Calhoun have been accused of employing the | 


avor.— is applicable to the great democratic party, which 


then one of two things will prove true—either that 


Boileau says of the world, “that it is so full of fools, 
the only way for aman, who would avoid seeing 
one, is to shut himself up alone and break his 
looking glass”—or the regency will find that in firing 


firmly convinced, with the better Opinion of nine- | this dangerous battery into the ranks of their friends, 
tenths of the democratic party. It is a deliberate | they have not only forfeited all claims to amicable 
retrogress ion of opinion—a sacrifice of duty and con- | alliance, but ignited a magazine, that if it does not 
science, in the hope of temporary gain. It is a cow- | blow up the party, will pretty surely blow them toa 
ardly retreat from a position gained after years of distance too nigh heaven to leave a hope of their get. 
battle in defence of a just principle of legislation, ting foothold on this earth again. Of course, they 


and the adoption of the antagonistic principle, the 
overthrow of which constituted the proudest monu- 
ment of our victorious struggle. 

It now remains to be seen how this attempt to be- 
tray that mighty party of progress—the party of free- 
dom; the party of equality and justice, to which de- 
moerats belong—will be met by them. Jt remains to 
be seen how far the resolution of this equivocal body 
meets the approval of northern democrats, and how 
far a surrender of principle by them will be counte- 
nanced by the democrats of the south. It remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Van Buren will avow these 
as his sentiments, or whether Mr. Silas Wright has 
ventured without authority to speak for him or 
to indicate to him a course of shameless equi- 
vocation on this cardinal point of doctrine, sim- 
ply to sustain a vote which has brought the lat- 
ter gentleman into suspicion and disrepute with 
his party. It remains also to be seen how far this 
extraordinary resolution will be met by the south- 
ern press, which has been advocating heretofore the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren, and which has at the 
same time, devoted all the zeal and talent it could 
spare from. this primary object of concern, in ex- 
posing the fraud and fallacy of precisely such a tariff 
as is here put forth as an article of democratic 
faith by the Regency Junto, immediately under the 
nose of its master spirit and nominee for the presi- 
dency. i 


It remains, farther, to be seen whether the press 


will call this “threatening,” and cry out on usas 
“factionisis” and ‘‘disorganizers,” and insist we 
should be turned outof the church for recusancy 
and heresy, and if we were only of stuff to be kill- 
ed or scared with sounds, we should certainly be 
overwhelmed. But no fear, gentlemen; our eye 
teeth are cut, we know the roar of the lion from the 
roar of any other animal; and we are accustomed, 
when we see the royal hide,to examine well if it 
belong to the animal it covers, especially if there ap- 
pear the protruding evidences of a more ambitious 
pair of auricular appendages than is supposed to 
distinguish the lord of the forest. When you tell us 
you speak the voice of the people, you tell us what 
we know, and the people know, and you know, is no 
such thing. 


And when you threaten us with party ostracism, 
if we reject your authority, we tell you that we prize 
the principles of the party more than the party, and 


that if forced to choose between the two, little time 


indeed will be wanted to decide. You call your- 
selves democrats—and every step you take shows 
you dread and despise democracy. You alone, the 
people are to trust; yet, you alone hever trust the 
people. You profess in your conventions to come 
from: the people and to represent them, yet more 
than half your honorable body were without a popu- 
lar constituency. The democratic party, by an 
overwhelming majority, decided that the presidential 
question should be kept open to the people till May, 


here in south Alabama, and in Mobile, its commer- | 1844, and though reluctantly, you acquiesced; yet 
cial metropolis and political centre, which sustained | your assent was hardly recorded, when you summon 
Goldthwaite in his able, his masterly efforts to ex- a state convention of self elected delegates (the 
pose the fallacy of “incidental protection,” and wick- | greater part) and proceed to do the very thing you 
edness, hypocrisy, and extravagance which, under | pledged yourselves against, forestall the public judg- 
this flimsy disguise, a congressional majority might | ment of New York by pronouncing for her, nine 


practice to plunder and eat out our substance. We 
say it remains to be scen whether that press be true 
or false to its 3 and will denounce or ap- 
prove this bold and startling move upon the political 
chess board. 

Having said this much, we fold our arms, and 
calmly wait developements. We have much to say 
on the “wisely framed tariff” of the Syracuse gentry. 
But, for the present, we refrain. We do so in the 
hope that we shall feel assured that when we speak 
again we shall speak in the name of every true de- 
mocrat in the state—that the voice of the whole 
southern democracy will rise together in one loud, 
united, and trumpet tongued, and indignant expres- 
sion, to condemn the resolution we have quoted.— 
We shall be slow to believe that to purchase the in. 


months in advance, her preference on the presiden- 
cy. And you expect this sort of thing to stand; you 
really imagine you have seta precedent of demo- 
cratic usage” from which there shall be no appeal; 
the democracy of New York have spoken Let all 
the world be silent!” Jf, indeed, it be the demo- 
cratic usage” of the great state of New York, that 
a few cunning ‘‘Punches” shall make an everlasting 
puppet show of her politics, and be the arbitrary 
sense-carriers of her people, we trust such “usage” 
shall be,every where else, as sternly repudiated 
and as heartily despised as we confess it is by us. 
And, if. the voice of such a convention as that of 
Syracuse, is to be taken as the genuine voice of the 
democracy of New York, we thank God the people 
of little South Carolina know nat vet what deme 
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eracy is, and it will be no fault uf ours if they are 
not forever preserved from the contamination of its 
knowledge or its touch. Next to the voice of God 
we respect the vuice of the people, for we have 
found it, by experience, as little fallible as any 
thing human is or can be, but the voice of the peo- 
ple's masters, we defy. To the decrees of a national 
convention fairly called, fairly constituted, and fair- 
ly managed, we shall submit, forever;—to the ver- 
dicts of a packed jury of meddlesome quacks and 
usurping intriguers—NOT AN HOUR. 


DIFFRENT EFFECTS OF THE DISTRICT AND THE GENE- 
RAL TICKET SYSTEM ON THE RESULT OF A NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Any one, who will be at pains to run his eye over 
the following (of the correctness of which he may 
judge for himself,) will see at once the important 
nature of the difference, which now agitates the de- 
mocratic party, as to the mode of constituting the 
National Convention. It will notbe deemed surpri- 
sing if the friends of Mr. Calhoun, feeling they are: 
right on every principle of justice and reason, refuse 
to yield the question on the supposed footing of expe- 
diency—quietly submit, in, a word to be most ridicu- 
lously jockied. (Char. Mercury. 

VAN BUREN AND CALHOUN. 

The mode of choosing delegates to the Loco Foco 
National Convention, constitutes the great difficulty 
between the partizans of My. Van Buren and Cal- 
houn. The latter’s chance of a nomination depends 
on having the election by districts; the former's by 
states. The following table, from the New York 
Tribune, which has been carefully prepared, and with 
due consideration of the strength of the two candi- 
dates, shews the relative importance of the different 
systems to each one of them. 


Massachusetts 8 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
8. Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Indiana 
Illinois 

Ohio 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
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2 
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111 82 

Necessary to a choice, 133. 

A number of districts in New York and Ohio are 
set down to Van Buren, he having the political mana- 
gers (not the people) in those districts, to procure 
the desired result. 

Upon the 2d ballot the friends of Mr. Calhoun ex- 
pect to receive the vote of Pennsylvania. This 
would give him 108 votes without any other increase. 
From a goo source it is intimated that the vote of 
Pennsylvania will in no event be given to Mr. Van 
Buren. 

GENERAL TICKET AND VOTING AS STATES. 


53 29 


States. Van Buren. States. Calhoun. 
New Hampshire 6 | Maryland 8 
Maine 9 | North Caralina 11 
Massachusetts 12 | South Carolina 9 
Connecticut 6 | Alabama 9 
Vermont 6 | Mississippi 6 
New York 36 | Louisiana 6 
New Jersey 7 | Georgia 10 
Virginia 17 — 
Missouri 7 Total 59 
Ohio 23. 

"Tennessee 13 
Rhode Island 4 
Dlichigan l 5 | 

Total 51 

States. Johnson States. Bucbanan. 
Kentucky 12 | Pennsylvania 26 
Indiana 121 Delaware 3 
Jilinois 9 — 
Arkansas 3 | Total 29 

Total 36 | 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—NO. V. 


Messrs. Gates & Seaton: The result of the in- 
vestigation in the last number, in reference to the ag- 
ricultural produce of the United States in 1840, was 
to establish the fact that the whole quantity raised in 
the Mississippi valley was over one-third more than 
that of the Atlantic strip. The cotton crop was 
nearly twice as large, being 1,108,899 to 647,722 
bales of 450 lbs. each; the wheat crop was 50,510,- 
248 to 34 312,844 bushels; the corn crop 246,504,- 
463 to 131,027,412 bushels; and the sugar crop 117,- 
889 800 to 21,719,106 ibs. By table No. 8 it was 
shown that, in the same year, the valley furnished 
two-thirds and the Atlantic strip one-third of the 
value of the domestic exports of the United States. 
At the rate of increase of the valley, the crops of 
1843 will exceed those of 1840 about one-fourth; so 
that those of the present year will probably be very 
considerably more than one-half larger than the crops 
of the Atlantic strip. It is not intended to dwell at 
the present time on such facts as these in common 
with those already stated; they are submitted for the 
reader’s consideration until such time as we shall 
call them up to be applied to their proper uses. 

We will now examine the census tables with a 
view to ascertain the extent and value of the leading 
manufactures of the United States, and point out the 


Government. The manufacturing interest is a le- 
gislative plant: it has been forced into existence by 
prohibitory duties, and cannot exist without them.— 
Unlike the interests of the valley, it has no stamina, 
nothing inherent, but draws its support by sucking the 
pap of other interests. 

t is now intended to ascertain the amount of the 
consumption of the Mississippi valley, as well of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States as of those 
manufactured in the valley, and those produced in 
other parts of the Union. We will begin with those 
imported into the United States. Some of these are 
for the use of the United States; others for the use 
of the navigating interest and the fisheries; and oth. 
ers again, to a very considerable extent, are for the 
use of the manufacturing interest; all of which are 
consumed in the Atlantit States. The population of 
the valley and of the Atlantic strip being nearly 
equal in 1840, it is assumed that one-half of all other 
articles was consumed in each. The following table 
(No. 31) shows the amount of imports in 1840, the 
amount left for consumption, and where consumed: 
Tase No. 11—Showing the amount of goods imported 

into the U. States in 1840; the amount left on hand for 
consumplion, and what part of vf was consumed respec- 
lively in the Atlantic strip and in the Mississippi valley. 


Total amount of of goods 


districts in which they are located. The following] imported in 1840 — 5107, 141,519 
table (NO. 10) presents a view of the value of the | Deduct amount of foreign 
articles therein named, and shows the amount pro- goods exported 818,290, 312 
duced in the sections designated: Deduet amount of gold and 
TasLe No. 10—Showing the value of some of the lead- | silver bullion and specie 
ing arlicles manufactured in the United States in 1840; imported . e ° 8,882,858 
and what amount was produced respectively in the Al- . 27,173,170 
lantic strip and in the Mississippi valley. Amount left on hand for 
the consumption of the 
ATLANTIC STRIP. United States f - 79,968,349 
Descriptiun of poods: Free States Slave st’s Bas ee pee onner ia he Ai: 
Hard ware,cutlery,&c.| $5.778,804| $110.705| $5,839.509 lantic States. 
Woollen goods. .| 19.256,594| 496.292| 19.752.586 Manufactured 
Cotton goods 42,351,228} 3,031,157| 45,382,385 goods 521.029, 351 
Hats. cops, bonnets, Materials for 
ee 6,903,625| 389,212] 7,292,837 manufac- 
Leather, boos, shoes. 
K. | 25,569,795) 1,561,469] 27,131,264 |  Mrert. &e. 19,185,000 
Silken goods 112 610 1,540 114.150 5 f ts 
Flexen goods 284,707 6679 291.386 e 
Hempen goods . 2.264.440 194,870} 2.459.310 | spices,&c. 9,362,324 
Glass & earthenware | 3,415,722| 316 2300 3,731,952 49,576,675 


Amount consumed in the 


. | See oe eee 


105.937.5251 6. 108. 15411 2.045 679 Mississippi valley. 
ee Manufactured 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. aa 421,029,851 
Hardware, cutlery, &c. | $433,563; $123 395 $561,958 | Groceries, ` 
i gouda co ZF 778 a 995978 wines, ſruits, 
otton goods ` 75 957. spices ` i 
Hats, pape bonnets, Kc. 930,176) 432,624] 1.362805 “PIC® 8 30.39 1.674 
Leather, boots, shoes, &c. 3, 172.22 9,814, 2610 4.986.490 5 79.968.349 
Silken goods 8 8 4,108] 1.556 5,664 —— 
Flaxen gouds - . | 20,095] 10.65%) 30.756] This table shows the amount of the imports in 
Hempen goods 86,600 1.523 396 1,609,996 | 1840 to have been 9107, 141,519, and that left for the 
Glass and earthenware 263,166 - 263.166 consumption of the United States $79,968,349. Of 


this amonnt 849, 576.675 is estimated to have been 
consumed in the Atlantic strip, and $30,391,674 in 
the Mississippi valley. The following table (No. 12) 
shows the value of the manufactured goods imported 
into, and the amount of similar goods produced in the 
U.S. in 1840,and the amount on hand forconsumption, 
Taste No. 12—Showing the amount of certain goods 

imported into and of similar goods manufactured in the 

U. States in 1840, and the amount left for consumption. 


5.954.41614, 778,5 10 10.732.926 


This table gives a distinct and interesting view of 
the extent and.value, and determines the location of 
the most important manufacturing interests of the 
United States. The entire value of the articles 
named is $122,778,605. Of this amount the nine 
Atlantic free States produced §105,937,525, and the 
Atlantic slave States 66, 108, 154: the free States of 
the valley produced $5,954,416, and the slave States 
$4,778,510. The Atlantic strip manufactured $112,- 
045,679, and the Mississippi valley only $10,732 926. 


Description of goods. Domestic. 


— 


Imported. 


The nine Atlantic free States manufactured $105,- Silk and worsted goods $1,729,792 
937,525, whilst the other seventeen States produced Worsted goods ' 2,498,509 
to the amount of only $16,841,080. The nine At- Worsted hosiery 506.452 
lantic free States are therefore the great manufac- | Cotton hosiery 792.078 


Hardware, cutlery, &c. .| 4.302.707 $6,451,467 


turing States of the Union; turning off as they do í 

ore teh six parts in seven of the whole amount | Woollen goods . 6,073,463 20,696,999 

manufactured in the United States. As regards po- Silken goods . 9,599,522 119,814 

pulatıon, they are, in reference to that of the Union, Flax and hempen goods 6.447.632 4,391,448 

at the present time, in the proportion of about one to | Hats, caps, bonnets, &c. . 445.703 8.655.642 

four. This fact is highly creditable; it shows that | Boots, shoes, saddlery, Ke.“ 744.192 32,117,754 
Glass and earthenware 2,737, 732] 3,995,118 


immense capital is owned in those States, and evin- 
ces the great enterprise of the comparatively few in- 
dividuals who control it. Jf the increase of popu- 
lation and agricultural produce in the Mississippi 
valley be outstripping all precedent, the growth of 


6,180,830) 46,350,363 


42,058,702| 122,778,605 


Cotton goods 


Deduct amount of cotton 


manufactures in the Atlantic States is rapid and | _ 00de exported -| 3,549,607 

large in amount, very far beyond any thing hereto- Deduct amount of other 

fore known. There ss, however, a great and strik-| domestic goods exported| 1,893,609 5. 443,296 
ing difference in the causes that have accelerated the —— 5443, 
growth of these interests. That of the valley has 117.335.379 
advanced, in consequence of the natural and certain ee 335, 
advantages of soil, climate, and position, which pre- | Add amount of goods im- 2858 702 
sents inducements to industry and enterprise nowhere ported : 75 ; = 058, 
else to be found. Its growth is natural; the causes e rachis, ne 

of it are inherent; and it will go on, alike indepen United Staves d 159.394 08ʃ 


dent of the patronage of either State or National 
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This table, besides showing the amount left fors on the waters of the Mississippi does not, upon the TABLE No. 15—Showing the value produced in the oc- 


consumption to have been $159,394,081 discloses some 
very important facts. The whole amount imported 
and manufactured was 8164, 837.307. Of this the 
value of imported goods was only $42,058,702, whilst 
that of similar articles produced in the United States 
runs up to the very large sum of §122,778,605. In 
other words, of the description of goods named in 
the preceding table the people of the United States 
manufactured almost three-fourths and imported but 
little over one-fourth of what they consume. It also 
shows the the progress made in each article towards 
a full supply for the consumption. In the heavy ar- 
ticles of cotton and of woollen goods, in leather, 
boots, and shoes, and in hats, caps, and bonnets, the 
manufacturers of this country are very far ahead.— 
The following table shows the entire value of im- 
ported and manufactured goods consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. the description of them, and where 
the domestic articles were produced: 


Taste No. 13—-Showing the amount of foreign and do- 
mestic goods consumed in the Mississippi valley in 1840, 
and where the domestic goods were manufactured. 

The foreign goods for consumption by 
table No. 11 amount to 

The domestic goods for consumption 
by table No. 12, $117,335,379, one- 
half . ‘ ; 


$30,391,674 


08,667,689 


Total amount for the consumption of 
the Mississippi valley 89,059,363 
The above amount is made up by the following 
items: 
Goods manufactured in the 


Misssissippi valley : $10,732,926 
Goods manufactured 

in the Atlantic 

strip $47 934,763 
Forcign manufactur- 

ed gouds . 21,029,351 
63,964,114 
Groceries, wines, spi- 

ces, fruits, &c. 9,362,323 

— — 89 059, 363 


According to this table, the total value of the 
goods, both imported and manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States, consumed in the Mississippi valley in 1840, 
was §59,059,363. Of this amount it produced itself, 
in manufactured goods, to the amount of $10,732,- 
926, and imported to the amount of §78,326,437.— 
Of this amount of imports, the value of $47,934,763 
was manufactured goods from the Atlantic States; 
the value of $21,029,351 was foreign goods; and the 
further value of $9,362,323 was groceries, wines, 
spices, fruits, &c. 

The reader has now before him what, in the ab- 
sence of further and more accurate data, may be 
considered a tolerably correct estimate of the amount 
of the imports and exports of the Mississippi valley. 
It imported in 1840, of foreign goods and of the 
manufacturers of the Atlantic States, to the amount 
of $78,326,437, and exported to foreign countries, of 
its own agricultural products and manufactures, to 
the amount of $73,141,408. 


As tothe internal or domestic trade between it and 
the Atlantic strip, the fact was established in the last 
number that the people of those States raise suffi- 
cient for their own use, and consequently want little 
or nothing from the valley. The trade, therefore, 
consists in the purchase by the people of the valley 
from those of the Atlantic strip of manufactured 
goods to the amount, in 1840, of $47,931 736. At the 
present time it is probably fifty-five millions annual- 
Jy, and is increasing rapidly. 

The internal trade of the valley is very large.— 
The people of the grain-growing States sell flour, 
provisions, corn, and live stock in very large quanti- 
ties to those of the cotton-growing and sugar-pro- 
ducing States; indeed, those States constitute the only 
domestic market for these articles. They 9lso sup- 
ply steamboats, sugar-mills, and various kinds of 
machinery, furniture, and other manulactured arti- 
cles. Sugar and molasses are the principal articles 
received in return. It is by sales to the planting 
States and to foreign countries that the people of the 
grain-growing States of the valley obtain money 
enough to pay for their share of the imports of the 
valley, and it keeps them so busy to do this that they 
have hardly time tocount the money before the open 
hand of “northern interests” is presented to receive 
it. In a very able report, made to the Senate of the 
United States in February last by Mr. Barrow, of 
Louisiana, and republished in the National Intelli- 
gencer last spring, the downward trade of the Mis- 
sissippi river is estimated at $120,0UU,000, und the 
upward trade at 83100, 000, 000 annully. It says: 
“Thus the entire amount of commodities conveyed 
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best estimates, fall short of $220,000,000 annually, 
which is but §30,000,000 less than the entire value 
of the foreign trade of the United States, imports and 
exports, in 1841.” 

Louisville, (Ky.) Sept. 5, 1843. 


NO. VI. 


It is now many years since I attended a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Darby, and was as much 
delighted by the manner of the man as instructed by 
the emanations of his mind. Iam therefore much 
pleased to observe that he is contributing to your | 
columns in reference to the Mississippi Valley. Be- 
fore writing the first number, I had not ti. We to set 
the valley off, so as to state its size with perfect ac- 
curacy; my purpose was merely to convey the idea 
that it was a “mighty big place.” I am greatly 
grieved to discover from Mr. Darby’s article that it 
is not “nigh as large” as I had supposed; and his au- 
thority no one who knows him will doubt. We have 
all set our hearts on having it almost as large as con- 
tinental Europe. If the article in his “Geographical 
Dictionary” on the United States be not yet printed, 
he will do us all a great favor just to look it over and 
see what he can do for us inthis matter. Canhenot 
manage to throw in the Lakes, and give us a patch 
from the Gulf of Mexico, the northwest corner of 
Georgia, the one-third of Alabama, and a slice out 
of ‘Texas? And then, when he gets away to the ex- 
treme west and northwest, where no one will see him, 
surely he can throw us in a lump that will answer 
the purpose. If all this will not do, he must make 
the miles a little less; but let him fix it so as to bring 
the valley out almost as large as continental Europe. 
Public opinion has set its heart on this; and so good 
a republican as Mr. Darby used to be will pause be- 
fore he commits himself so directly in opposition to 
it. Should he, however, do so, I fear we must at- 
tack the accuracy of his maps and those curious in- 
struments he measures with, and, to say the truth, 
the people even now have not much more confidence 
in things of that kind than the Indians had in the lit- 
tle ‘‘tooting instrument” of David Ganut. | 


The present number, I fear, will be rather insipid, 
consisting, as it will mainly, of tables, and such re- 
marks as may be necessary to explain them. The tables 
now given will be nearly all that it will be necessary to 
present. The series exhibit a connected view of the | 
value of the various productions of the U. States in 
1840, distinguishing those of the Mississippi valley 
from those of the Atlantic strip, and showing the num- 
ber of persons employed in each section and in each oc- | 
cupation. In most cases the produce of the D. of Co- 
lumbia and of Florida has not been noticed. In refe- 
‘tence to the articles named in the census tables where 
the quantity and not the value has been given, the same 
price has always been put to similar articles in each 
section. The design is to give a comparative view 
one as near the true value as may be, but knowing it 
to be impossible to give that value. Much time has 


the items of the census tables. Those now given are 
believed to be correct, but not warranted to be free 
from error. From haste and my own carelessness 
some errors crept into table No. 7, which are cor- 
rected in table No, 16. 


Taste No. 14—Showing the value of the produce of the 
mines in 1840 in the Atlantic strip and the Missis- 


sippi valley, and the number of persons employed in 
them, 


ATLANTIC STRIP | MISSISSIPPI VAL’ EY 


ea ce re | ee eee ae oe 


Description. Dollars. 1 Dollars. 1575 
Cast iton 5. 063,725 512.093, 800 x 
Bar iron 12241460 12321 1.564.850 ? 6.176 
Lead 62.355 433/1,187.192 545 
Gold 466.675 994| 62.930 52 
Other metals 339 014 700} 31,600 28 
Anthracite coal 4. 305,590 3 010% 12.765 33 
Salt 963,816] 1,104) 577.728 1,257 
Bituminous coal 17.399 241.633.7910 3,738 
Granite & marble} 3,277,044] 7,007 402,400 822 


—— . ee ee | Ee — | ——— 


26,752,105) 37,598}7,592 056! 12.651 


The census tables show the existence of iron ore 
in all the states and territories of the valley except 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Iowa; of lead in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa; of gold in Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Illinois; of other metals in Missouri 
and Ohio; of anthracite coal in Kentucky, Ohio. and 
Illinois; of bituminous coal in all the states of the 
valley except Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin; of salt in Kentucky, Ohio, IIlinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and ludiana; of granite and marble 
in all the states of the valley except Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


been employed and great pains taken in separating H 


cupations named below in 1840 in the Atlantic strip and 
in the Mississippi valley, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in them. 


ATLANTIC STRIP. | MISSISSIPPI VAL'Y 


Deseription. | Dollars. be plo'd Dollars. J nplo'd 
Market gardens | 1,797,071 739,772 
Nurseries and flo- | 1,660 

riets 403,984 183,690 
Smoked and dried 

ish 2.331.803 33 
Pickled fish 3.545.450 233,312 
Spermaceti oil 3,335,295, $ 33,227 763 
Whale and othe: 

gil 3,014,070 640 
Whalebone, &c. 1,130,429 1,305 
Lumber 10,363,224 2,654,937 
Tar, ees 1 sae 

tine, and rosin 058, 6 5. 

Pot & pearl ashes 861.981 17,035 667 969 4,911 
Skins and furs 109.974 943,891 
Ginseng, &c. 429,555) J 97,035. 


23.386.557! 58.932ʃ5,558.421] 7.334 


Ín the produce of market gardens, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana are the 
leading states. In posies and nosegays, Massachu- 
setts is far ahead of everything; they are used no 
douht as an anti-scent to the strong scent of the cod- 
fish, of which the people of that state eat so much. 
In the produce of fisheries, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, and Connecticut are most largely 
engaged. New York and Pennsylvania are most in- 
terested in the lumber trade; if tar, pitch, turpentine, 
or rosin, be wanted, to go to North Carolina: if pot 
or pearl ashes, go to New York or Ohio: if skins and 
furs, the largest stock will be found in Missouri and 
Indiana: if ginseng be wanted, come to “old Kain- 
tuck.” 


Taste No. 16—Showing the value of the produce of ag- 
riculture in 1840 in the Atlantic strip and in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and the number of persons employed. 


Mississippi 
VALLEY. 


ATLANTIC 
STRIP. 


ARTICLES. 


84 624 00016132, 159,450 


Horses and mules 


Neatcattle . A 139,590,320: 159 841,400 
Sheep. : s 32,509,434] 25, 424.688 
Swine . . ; 36,728,900] 68,476,272 
Poultry . , . 5,335,246} 3,914,795 
Wheat . ‘ 20,587,706] 30,306,148 
Barley . . » «| 1,358,934 721,687 
Oats. ‘ 8,674 042) 9,786,808 
Rye å ; ; . 6,058,384] 3,264,399 
Buckwheat . : 2,899, 1800 1,475,865 
Indian corn. 26.205, 432 49,300,892 
Wool . ‘ : ; 6,294,833] 4, 445,810 
Wax ; 94,926 81,994 
Potatoes . 8 : 13,195,374] 3,049,333 

ay í e 84 941,370 17,514,420 
Hemp g 2,101,125} 3,440,255 
Tobacco. š ; 3,177,661] 3, 397,238 
Rice . ; 2,288,381 136,861 
Cotton. 0 22,670,271] 38 811.465 
Sugar . . i 868,764] 4,715,592 
Cords of wood sold . 6,931,986) 3, 173.136 
Dairy 0 28,037,662 5, 720,646 
Orchard. ; . 5,542,053| 1, 713,309 
Wine ‘ , ; 96.399 28,160 
Family manufactures . | 15,159,210} 13,842,485 


556.021,593| 584,743,108 
2,166,297] 1,551,459 


ln preparing the above table, one-third of the 
quantity raised in New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia of the following named articles was assumed 
to be part of the produce of the Mississippi valley, viz: 
horses and mules, neat cattle, sheep, swine, wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, wool, hemp, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and sugar. In the review below 
of this table, the state that produces most of the ar- 
ticle referred to 1s named first, and so on of the rest: 
that named last, being fifth rate in the production of 
that article. 

Horses and inules. New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Neat cattle.—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. l 

Sheep and wool.—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 

Hogs, pork, &c.— Tennessee, 
ginia, and New York. 7 

Indian corn.—Tcnnessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, 
and Indiana. 

Poultry.—New York, Virginia, 
Carolina, and Kentucky. 


Persons employed 


Kentucky, Ohio, Vir- 


Tennessee, North 
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W heat.—Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. , 

Barley.— New York, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. . 

Oats.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. 

Rye.—Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

Buckwheat.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Potatoes.—New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. 

Hay.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vermont, 
and Maine. 

Hemp.—Virginia; Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Indiana. 

Rice.—South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi. 

-Sugar.—Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Vermont, 
and Indiana. 


Produce of the dairy.—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Ohio. 

Produce of the orchard.—New York, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New Jersey. 

Wine.—North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Indiana. 

Tobacco. Virginia. Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, and North Carolina. 

Cotton. — Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Alaba- 
ma, and South Carolina. 

Firewood.— New York, Virginia, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Ohio. 

Family made goods. New Yoik, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Ohio. 

Look at the beautiful stars of the west in that con- 
stellation! How bright they shine! They are all 
stars of the first magnitude. 


Tase No. 17.—Showing the value in 1840 of manu- 
factures in the Atlantic strip and in the Mississippi 
valley, and the number of persons employed. 


ATLANTIC STRIP. |MISSISSIPPI VAL’Y. 
a ponte: P 
Ae Persons ersons 
Description. | Dollars. ede Dollars. emplo'd: 
Hardware and 

cuttlery 5.889, 50% 4.870 561 958 620 
Woollen goods 19.752.580 19.947 944.113) 1,368 
Cotton goods (45, 352,355 69,40 967,978} 2,714 
Silken goods 114.150 646) 5. 664 129 
Fla xen goods 290 356 899] 30.750 733 
Mixed goods 5.901.335] 11,16% 489.655 4,407 
Glassware 879,971, 3,200 10,332 26 
Earthenware 836.78! 1,090| 272,731 512 

Paper 5,154,126 445,659 
Other articles ol 4,157 545 

paper 363 597 148.000 
Cordage 2,459,310 2.071|1,609,996} 2,362 
59.058 739 117.75115.436,33a1 13.426 


— — —— — — — — ——ẽ 
The articles named in the above table are those 
strictly speaking which constitute the great bone of 
tariff contention, and ubout which such “doubled and 
twisted” yarns have been, and by many are being. 
unreflectingly spun. For a subject so much talked 
about, its true „distances and bearings” are very 
poorly understood. In the production of all the ar- 
ticles named ın the table, Massachusetts has the hea- 
viest investment; New York next, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania next: and these five 
states produce about three-fourths of the whole 
amount. By means of this series of tables the rea- 
der can see for himself the relative proportion any 
interest bears to another, or tothe whole. 


The following table exhibits the value produced by 
the various trades and mechanical occupations. In the 
census tables these are all very erroneously classed 
as manusactures. Whoever talks of the manufactura 
of a house, a ship, a steamboat, or of bricks or lime; 
or says a gallon of whiskey, a quart of beer, or a 
wagon are manufactured? And yet these and many 
other articles like them are sagaciously so named in 
the census tables, and the capital invested in them 
set down as that invested in manufactures—making, 
as the tables call it, a “total capital invested in man- 
utactures” of the enormous atnount of $267,726,579. 
The value of horses, mules, and other live stock 
might as well have been set down as Capital invested 
in manufactures. 


A few articles named in the following table may be 
noticed. Of hats and caps, New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts make the larzest value; of boots and 
shoes. Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 
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value of horses, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
are first; of ships and vessels, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New York build most. 

Taste No. 18.— Showing the value in 1840 of the pro- 
duce of the trades and occupations named below in the 
Atlantic strip and in the Mississippi valley, and the 
number of persons employed in them. 


ATLANTIC STRIP. | MIsSISSIPri VAL’Y. 


ae Person 
Description. | Dollars. 2 Dollars. em ploy'd 
Machinery 8,853,001} 10,802) 1,972,280 2,149 
Precious me- 
tals 4,592,120 1,437] 125.070 101 
Various metals} 8.468.271 5,590] 1,280,171 1,082 
1 4,732,089] 9,597 1.039.719 1.776 
als and cap-| 7,292,837 z 1.362.805 K 
Straw bonnets, 1,459,517 25,401 16,937 1.757 
Leather boots 
and shoes | 27,131 264; 19.9330 4.986.490 6.007 
Soap 2 599 682 TIL OS 
Tallow candl’s| 1,052 353 4,689 718.311 ö 814 
Sperm'ceii do. 868.315 12 639 
Spirits 6.396 500% 7442 3.460.520 % 4736 
Malt liquors 4.095.140 ? 523.605 ? 7⁵ 
Powder 1,357,453 411 83,725 85 
Medicines and ] 
rugs 3,862,472 273,727 
Turpentine & 1943 ? 192 
varnish 518 107 8.7110 
Sugar, refined] 2.452.725 773 000 
Chocolate 72 90 ö 1,145 7 000 199 
Confeciionary 985,125 151.640 
Granite and 
marble 2.100.356 3.1444 339.594 5S6 
Bricks & lime] 6, 183,777 14, 3360 3,364,062 8.06 
Music'l instru- 
ments 910,449 859 13.475 19 
Carriuges 9,144,413} 17,849 1,682,942 4033 
Flour, grist, oii 
and saw mille 46,039,692] 39,937 23,062 294 20,411 
Simps and ves- 
sels 6,199 646 — 782 001 
Furnitu re 5,836,513) 14,0110 1,542,720 3.766 | 
Houses 24,716,462) 51,980/16.704, 116] 32,682 
All other oc- 
cupations & 
trades 28 738,924 - 4,900,209 
208 241.244! 227.263169 934 OL 8 59] 
The preceding tables, although professed to doso 


do not accurately show the value of the productions 
of the Atlantic strip and Mississippi valley respec- , 
tively; nor can such a view be given without going 
into a minute examination of the produce of counties 
in those Atlantic states that are in part in the valley. 
[ observe by Mr. Darby’sarticle—and there is no high- 
era uthority—that one-half of N. York and Virginia, 
and one-third of Pennsylvania, are situated in the 
Mississippi valley. I have adopted this fact, and ap- 
plied it in the table below, (No. 19,) 30 as to get as 
true a view as possible of the value of the produc- 
tions of each section. It is applied to the value of 
the following named articles, viz: poultry, produce 
of the dairy, produce of orchards, family made goods, 
potatoes, hay, wine, wax, cast iron, bar iron, salt, 
marble and grannite from the quarries, lumber from 
the forest, pot and pearl ashes, ginseng, &c., spirits, 
marble and granite prepared for use, bricks and hme, | 
carriages, mills, furniture, houses, corns of wood 
sold,and the items named of all other trades and occu- | 
ations. The value of these articles produced in 
Peiinsyivania was $54,840,759; in New York $110,- 
337,881; and in Virginia, $16,234,543. One-third of 
the first and one-half of the two last named amounts 
make $81,561,465; which shows the value of the pro- 
duce named above of that part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia situated in the valley. 
This amount, in the table below, is deducted from 
the value of the productions of the Atlantic strip, 
as exhibited in the preceding tables, and is add- 
ed to the valley of those of the Mississippi val- 
ley. 
The following table presents a view of the valne of 
the productions of each section, probably very near 
the truth. It 1s now three years since the valley was 
so close up with the strip. Three rounds have becn 
run since: at the end of the first the pair could have 
been covered with a blanket; in the second the valley 
ran ahead under a strong pull; in the third and pre- 
sent round he runs at his ease far ahead; in the next 
and last round of the heat we shall probably see a 
distance—the strip will be “nowhere.” The odds 
are fifty to one on the valley, and no takers. ‘There is 
one, and a very important item of the productive la- 
bor of our people, that is not noticed in the census 
tables—it is the cleared land. Every year vast num- 
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king of each census — the difference between the 
number of any one census and that immediately pre- 
ceding it would show the increase. 


Taste No. 19—Showing the aggregate, of the fire pre- 
ceding tables, the total value in 1840 of toe various pro- 
ductions of the Atlantic strip and of the Mississippi 
valiey, and the numbea of persons employed: 


ATLANTIC SPRIP. MISSISSIPPI STRIP. 

: Persons , Persona 
Description} Dollars. employ'd Doliars. emplop 
Mines, by 
table No. 14] 26,752, 108] 37,578 7.572.050 12,651 
Sundries, bs 
table No. 15) 28, 386,557 58,932] 5,558,421 7,334 
Agricupn'e, 
by table No. 

16 556,021 ,593)2,166,297/553,743,105} 1,551,459 
Manufact's 
by table No. 
17 89,053,739] 117,751| 5,476,833] 13,426 
‘Trades and 
mechanical 
occupauons, 
by table No. 
18 218.241.244] 227, 263 69,931,044 83,501 


Ded’ct from 
ihe value © 
the produce 
ofthe Aijan- 
tie suip and 
add to that 
of the Miss 
valley, the as 
noted above 
part of the 
produce of 
western N. 
Y., Penn. 
and Va. 


81.561.465 


81,561,465 


836.893, 7762,60 7,84 175 1.905.929 1.673.371 


There is yet a very delicate production of the 
Mississippi valley to be noticed—I mean the ladies. 
] could not think of mixing them up in this number 
with potatoes, corn, and codfish, but will place a 
number or two between, and wait upon them with 
becoming attention. At present, for their satisfac- 
tion, | may observe that according to the census ta- 
bles they are at all ages, from filteen upward, a 
match for the men. 


A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 
Louisville (Ky.) Sept. 18, 1843. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. I saw it stated in some city paper lately, 
that the Croton fountain in the Bowling Green, occu- 
pied the spot upon which stood the statue of George 
the Third, at the commencement of the rovolutiona- 
ry war. This statement brought fresh to my recol- 
lection the account of that statue which I have often 
had from William Barrows, esq., late of Hebron, 
Maine, who deceased about five years since, at the 
age of eighty-two yoars. He was a soldier of that 
war and fought in the battles of Long Island and 
Trenton. 


He said when stationed at or near the city of New 
York, he, with ten or fifteen young men, went one 
evening without any order or hnowledge of his com- 
mander, with the intention of compassing the death 
and destruction of his majesty the king, so far as 
overthrowing his statue would effect it. On reach- 
ing the spot his companions hoisted him up upon the 
house, behind his majesty,and give an axe with which 
he commenced cutting off his head, applying the 
blows thick and heavy to the back part of the neck 
but the task was not easily accomplished—his in- 
strument was soon dulled, and soon the noise attrac- 
ted the notice of the tories, who collected with lan- 
terns in great numbers, and threatened his party with 
violence—and as they far outnumbered the whig sol- 
dicrs, the Jatter thought it advisable to retire. He, 
however, had the pleasure a few days after, of ma- 
king one of a party, detached by order of their com- 
manding officer, who went in full day-light, when all 
the tories in the vicinity could have a view of them 
and their sacrilegious conduct, and threw a rope 
around his majesty’s neck and prostrated him. horse 
and all, upon the ground. On removing the bronze, 
the statue of the king and his horse was found to be 
composed of lead, which those who demolished them 
run up into bullets and afterwards fired at his majes- 


are the largest makers; of spirits, New York; Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania are tne largest distillers, and pious 
Massachusetts next. In the produce of mills and 


bers of acres frorn the forest and prairie are put un- ty’s more Joyal subjects. This statue was George 
der fence aod brought into cultivation. The number | the Second, and not George the Third, if my recollec- 
of acres ought to be carefully noted down at the ta- tion is correct. IV Y. Tribune. 
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Busixgss Review. The intelligence brought by thej 
Acadia, of increased activity in trade, and tho gradua 
restoration of confidence in England, and of further im- 
provement in the price of cotton, produces a correspond- 
Ing influence here. If the delightful weather which has 
enabled them so far to house their harvest, depresses the 
hopes of obtaining a profitable market there this season 
for our grain and flour, we are bound to rejoice with 
them in the comfort it affords their people, —nor will our 
country, peeve be ultimately n looser by their abun- 
dance,—for they can the better afford to purchase other of 
our products, for having an adequate supply of bread of 
their own Of their prosperity, we are partakers,—as the 
are of oure, —and we heartly rejvice in whatever contn- 
butes to their comfort, if it is not bought at the price of 
ours. They protect themselves, and so far from being 
blamcable, they are bound to do so. All that we claim, is 
an equal right, and an equal interest to protect ourselves 
with a fair reciprocity in our intercourse with them, and 
with all others. 


The following list of the cargo of the packet ship 
Cambridge, for Liverpool, exhibits the variety of Ameri- 
can products that now gotomake up the necessary as- 
sortiment for the English market: 


331 bales of of cotton 1867 bbls. naval stores 
3779 boxes cheese 765 do lard 
137 casks do 231 do beef 
700 canvassed hams 420 do flour 
17 casks beeswax 279 do apples 


75 tierces rice 37 kegs tobacco 


25 do clover seed 54 boxes clocks 
73 cases merchandize 1 carriage 

1 pianoforte 4 buffalues 

1 Indian chief 1 deer 


174 steernge passengers. 


1 last intelligence left the rate of duty on wheat still 
at 148. d 

American Provinon Market Liverpool, Sept. 18. Since 
the 4th there has been a limited business done. About 
500 bbls. old beef have gone off. New beef has retailed 
to the trade at regular quotations. The stock of pork 
is exhausted—cheese is dull, and the supply of English 
expected to he abundant. Lard is in demand at advanc- 
ed prices. Butter in demand. 


Cotton.—Liverpool, Sept. 18. The cotton market has 
been very steady, the salcs the past fortnight reaching 
89, 150 bales of all kinds, at very full prices to an occa- 
sional advance of d. for American—applying, however, 
more to qualities at and below fair. 


Sept. 19. The price of cotton at Havre had not been 
affected at the last dates troin thence, say Sept. 15, 


The New Orleans Bulletin says that the amount of 
cotton shipped to that city, out of the Red River and its 
tributaries, lust season, could not have been less than 
200,000 bales, which, valued at the low prices for which 
theglast crop was suid, would amount tu about $5,000,- 
000. 


Every planter we meet with, says the Bayou Sara 
Chrunicle, continues to complain of the short crop. It 
will fall short of an average crop at least one-third—so 
says the knowing ones. We are satisfied, from our own 
observations, that it will fall far short of last year’s yield. 


Srocxs. The Illinois commissioners, we learn by the 
Acadia, have succeeded in obtaining hulf a inillion of 
dollars, towards the amount required io complete the 
canal. i 

Large operations had taken place in Louisiana stocks; 
and generally, American securiues were geuiug wore 
inio tuvor. N. York fives had been sold at 923. 


The London correspondent of the New Vork Ameri- 
can writes, September 18th. "Iu; Amencan stocks there 
seems an increased tirmness amongst hulders, and ex. 
cept in Louisiana bonds, the business has been limited 
by the small amounts offered tur sale; Alabama six per 
cent. dollar 65; sterling, 70 per cent. Illinois 30, nomi- 
nal. Indiana 30. Bank of Louisiana bunds, both series 
83, buyers of 1844 at 88; Cunsuligated Assuciauun, 50 
to 53; Union Bank, four series 58 to 60, of 1544, 76; 
Citizens’ Bank, 50 per cent. Massachusets fives sieri- 
ing, par buyers. Maryland fives, sterling, 50 to 55 — 
Michigan sixes 25. Mississippi Planters’ Bank 43, Un- 
jon Bank 25. New York Siate fives 90 to 92; ditto city 
90 10 92. Ohio sixes 34 w 85. Pennyylvanta tives 52 to 
55. South Curohua fives sterling, 91 to 92. Kentucky 
BY. ‘Tennessee 85. Virginiu sixes 88 tu 90 per cent. U. 
S. Bank shares, 15 to 16s. 


At New York. U. States sixes 1143; New York fives 
100; Ohio sixes 97; Kentucky sixes 945; Iudiana dollar 
bonds 39; Ilinois bonds 40; Iilinois sixes 415; Pennsylva- 
nia fives 62, 


Decidedly the most important item of the week in re- 
lation tu American business concerns, is the aunounce- 
ment of the issue of ‘I'reasury notes ina turm designed 
tur cerculation, which our readers will finu in anuther 
part of this paper. We have doubts of the propriety of 
evading the laws, which require the treasurer iu all case 
e» to muke the notes he tay issue, beur interest, and 
which provision was adopted after a tull discussiun, and 
a decided rejection in Congress, of the proposition tu 
issue them without bearing interest, Such an expression 
we conceive should huve been deemed iinperutive 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. "True, there is to be 
au appearance of interest inerely to comply with tha 


letter of the law—but it is a palpable and admitted eva- 
sion of the spirit of the enactment—a thing which ough 
not to be resorted to. : 
Of the constitutionality, and of the expediency of this 
method of government obtaining command of money, 
we observe a number of the leading journals—amongst 
others, the Richmond Enquirer, are loudly objecting. 


ALARAMIA FAITE. The state of Alabama, with a view 
to accominudate the United States holders of her sterl- 
ing bonds, proposes to anticipate the payment the in- 
terest coupons, due in London next January. Holders 
who wish to avoid the risk and delay of transmitting the 
coupons to England may obtain the money for them at 
the Merchants’ Bank in New York, if application be 
made prior to the first of November next. The coupons 
on Alabama dollar bonds due in New York in Novem- 
ber next, will also be paid on presentation at the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, lese interest at the current rate. 

[New York paper. 


American Instrtuts. The Fair is to take place on 
Tuesday next, at Niblu’s, New York. The Cattle Show 
is to take place the week after next, Vauxhall Garden 
is engaged for this exhibition. It will be worth going to 


see. 


Business ar Bosron. Arrived lat Boston during the 
month of September, per vessels and railroad: flour, 
65,603 barrels, 347 half barrels; corn, 81,576 bushels, 
11,049 sacks, 250 barrels; oats, 44.270 bushels; bran, 
5,260 bushels; shorts, 4.720 bushels; rve 2,062 bushels; 
coal, 20,407 tons, 11,050 bushels and 3,899 chaldrons fu- 
reign. 


Revenvs or Boston, from Octoberl, 1841, to Sep- 
tember 30. 1842, and from October 1, 1842, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1343: 


Fourth quarter 1841 $579,693 55 
First " 1842 731,086 40 
Second a 747.768 48 
Third “ ee 735,351 34 
$2.793.899 77 
Fourth quarter, 1842 565,979 82 
First 1843 589.740 12 
Second “ i 684,608 50 
Third “ „% estimated at 1,175,384 00 
r . $3,014,712 74 
Foreign arrivals from January Ist to September 30th, 


1842, 1392. Foreign arrivals from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1843, 1276. 

1 5 clearances from 5 lto Sept 30, 1842, 
1.209. Foreign clearances from Jan. Ist to Sept. 30th, 
1843, 1.189. Boston Post. 


COLONIZATION EMIGRANTS. The bark Renown, from 
Norfolk, with stores for the U. S. squadron on the coas 
of Atrica, and 73 colored emigrants sent out by the Ame 
rican Colonization Society, after discharging the most of 
her cargo. was driven on shore in a gale at Port Pere, 
Cape de Verds, on the Sth of August. Crew and pas- 
sengers saved—the vessel will probably be lust. The 
emigrants were in a very destitute condition, and were 
provided for by the American Consul. F. Gardner, Esq., 
who very generously took them under his charge, and 
with his usual liberality provided for and supplied their 
wants. The passengers afterwards took passage on 
board the barque Jane, of Somerset, for Liberia. 


Curistiana GILMOUR, the young Scotch woman who 
was demanded under the new treaty with England, on 
the charge of having murdered her husband, arrived at 
Liverpool, in the packet ship Liverpool, on Monday, the 
12th ult. She was confined in the Bridewell during the 
night, and the next day took her departure for Glasgow. 


Drarzs. At New York during the last week 153, of 185 
which 49 were under one year of age, and 28 died of 2 ie 


consumpiion. 


At Philadelphia 101; of which 36 were under one 
yest ol age, und one was between 100 and 110 years; 
4died of consumption. 


Al Baltimore 55, of which 14 were under one yeer of 
age, 9 were free colored, and 3 elaves; 5 died of con- 
suinpuon. 


At Charleston, S. C. the week ending 24th ult. 3 white 
adulis, 4 culored adults and 1 colored child—total 8. 


William A. Buller, esq., lato United States consul at 
Nicaragua, Central America, died on the 26ih uitimo, 
on aunt the schuoner Ursula, on his passage home from 
St. Juan. 


The Albany papeis announce the death on the 3d 
inst. of James hunderpool. fur many years one of the 
judges of the circuit court of New York. The usual 
testimonies of respect and regret were obserued by the 
bar of the state. 


The venerable Clarkson Crolius, or., for some years a 
member of the legislature and speaker of the house, and 
well known for bis general ability and sterling integrity, 
and whuse name is identified with the progress of the 
city, died on the 4th inst. (N. Y. Tribune. 


Eartuquakes. Two slight shocks were felt at Venice 
on the night of the 22d August. Byan arrival at Hali- 
fax we learn that three shucks were experienced in lat 
30, lun. 93, on the 19th Sept. 


Epucation. Among the pupils of the French Uni- 
veæiny are youth from Egypt, Greece, Bulgaria, and se- 
ven uf the Danubian provinces. At the Tate examina» 
lon one of the first prizes in a college was aw 
the son of a nobleman of Wallachia. 
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_Exzcrion. A few returnsonly of the election in Geor” 
gia have reached us. Five counties, Richmond, Warren» 
Taliaferro, Chatham, and Baldwin, give Crawford, 
(whig,) 2,468. Cooper, (V. B.) 1,585—be:ng a whig gain 
of 434 votes. 

The result of the Maryland election is further ascer- 
tained. Worcester, Somerset, and St. Mary’s counties 
elect all whigs, and Dorcester two and two, instead of 
three locos and one whig. The whigs will have a ma- 
jority of 12 in the house, and of 17 on joint ballot. 


Genera, Berrrann, well known as the faithful friend 
of Napoleon in his exile and misfortunes, is at present 
on a visit to the United States. He arrived at New Or- 
leans from Martinique, and was received with general 
welcome and respect by its citizens: He has since pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis, and was at last dates at Smithland, 
in Kentucky, whence it is said he will pee to visit 
General Jackson and Mr. Clay, befure he comes across 

Delaware, 80, Com- 


to the seaboard. 

Navas. Tho United States ship 
modore Morris, commander-in-chief of the Mediterran- 
ean, was at Naples on the 29th of August, on her pas- 
sage to Palermo. All well. 

The Truxton, U. S. brig of war, has taken on board, 
at Constantinople, the remains of the brave and lament- 
ed Commodore Porter, who died when minister from 
the United States to the Sublime Porte. The Truxton 
proceeds homewards upon her special and melancholy 
mission with all despatch. 


Perv. News has been received ‘in England from 
Lima to June 16, by the West India mail-steamer Pert 
at which date Gen. Vivaxco had veen displaced from 
the presidency of Peru and Gen. Vipat had been elect- 
ed in his stead. 


Santa Fz Rossers. The jury in the case of Dr. Prr- 
FONTAINE, tried at Jefferson city, Mo., as one of the rob- 
bers of Charves, returned a verdict of guilty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy. The law imposes a fine of $1000, 
and 12 months imprisonment. 


Sreamers. The Caledonia left Boston on the lat in- 
stant with eight passengers fur Halifax, and 38 for Liver- 
pool. 

A package containing 165 letters was seized on board 
the Caledonia. before leaving Boston, by the admiralty 
agent, and sent to the post office, because the regulations 
require all letters received on board, to pass e 
through the post office. The postage to the place of 
sailing, must also be paid, or they will not be forwarded. 

The Spanish government are said to have given their 
patronage to s new line of steamers, about to be establish- 
ed between Havana and Porto Rico. 

The French Mail Steam Ships. The Journal des Debats 


t | states that the French ‘I'ransatlantic steamers will begin 


to ply in a few months. There are to be Jour grand lines 
and four secondary lines. 


The first grand line is to be from Havre to New York; 
the second, from Bordeaux to Martimque, touching at 
Corunna and the Azores in the outward voyage and 
returning direet; the third, from Marseilles to Mariini- 
que, touching at Barcelona, Cadiz and Madeira, in the 
outward voyage, and returning direct; the fourth, from 
St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro, touching at Lisbon, Gorce, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, on the outward voyage, and return- 
ing direct. 

The first secondary line is to be from Martinique to 
the Havanah, touching at St. Thomas, Porto Rico, 
Cape Haytien, and San- Yago de Cuba, both going and 
returning; the second, from the Havanah to New Or- 
leans, touching at Vera Cruz, Tampico, Galveston, and 
New Orleans, both going and returning; the third, from 
to Ian Guayra, touching at Chagres, Cartha- 
anta Martha, on the outward voyage, and 
returning direct; the fourth is from Rio Janeiro to the 
ports of La Plata, Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 


The steamer Queen, belonging to tbe Bristol General 
Steam Navigation company, and running between Bris- 
tol and Dublin, was totally lost on the 2d of September, 
being wrecked ina fog on the northeastern part of the Ie- 
land of Shokham. All the créw and passengers, with one 
exception, were saved. 


Temperance Reroru. The report of the American 
Temperance Union, made at their annual meeting at N. 
Work hows the following immense falling in the im- 
portation of brandy, wine, and gin since the last year. 


I'he report gives the importation in the first quarter of 
1842 and of 1843 at the port of New York: 
1842, 1843. 
Quarter casks of brandy, 1,026 7 
Pipes of brandy, 41 0 
Half pipes of brandy, 2,034 38 
Butts and pipes of wine, 285 27 
Hoghsheads and half pipes of 
wine, 318 197 
Quarter casks and barrels of 
vine, 7,042 1,347 
Boxes uf wine, 7.358 22 
Pipes of gin, 1,096 263 
21,200 2111 


Tennessee. The legislature met on Monday week. 
The session will, in many respects, be an iniportant one 
the permanent seat of povernment is to be established, 
senators-to the congress of the United States are to be 


arded to | elected, aa Well as the most important state officers, 


namely, secretary of state, comptroller, and treasurer. 
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FORBIGN ARTICLES. 
be eee 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The steamer Great Western reached New York 
on the 7th instant. in fourteendays, bringing Liver- 
pool dates to the 23d September. She brought 150 
passengers, amongst whom were the Rev. Bishop 
Chubert and Hughes, and Mr. Ogilby, British vice 
consul for the port of Charleston. 

The overland mail from India, had not yet arrived 
and it was haa three weeks beyond its time. 

Ex-President Boyer, of St. Domingo, his wife and 
suite, arrived at Falmouth on the 19th of Sept. 

Mr. Stewart, the British minister at Bogota, died 
there about the middle of August. 

Queen Victoria and her party arrived at Antwerp 
on the 19th by railway, accompanied by King Leo- 
pold and his Quecn. Her first visit was to the Ca- 
thedral, and the London papers take care to inform 
their readers that while the Belgian Queen knelt and 
whispered a short prayer, Queen Victoria was en- 
gaged in the inspection of the carved worls upon 
the prebendal stalls. After this came a grand pro- 
cession, a visit to the recently erected statue of Ru- 
bens, and finally dinner at the palace. 


— 
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ceremonious call on General What's-his-name? at obtain a conviction. 
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The town Such strange ſellows these Turks are! 


who are determined to have as much motion as can 
possibly be accomplished within certain fixed limits 
of space and time. Queen Victoria and her party 
seems to be whirling backwards and forwards like 
one of those runners who have engaged to pick up 
one by one so many stones along the Hounslow road 
and drop them into a given basket. On Friday their 
majesties were to fly from Ostend to Bruges and back; 
on Saturday, via Bruges, to Ghent and back; on Mon- 
day, via Ghent and Bruges, to Brussels. On Tuesday 
they are tu proceed without any further oscillations 
to Antwerp, where, on Wednesday, they will embark 
for England direct; and on arriving at Brighton, we 
hear it whispered that the royal yacht wiil be direct- 
ed to hold itself in readiness to start after dinner for 
Timbuctoo. | 
Without vouching for the truth of this last state- 
ment, which, we should mention, is only a report, und 
which we have not as yet received on any unquestion- 
able authority, we must allow that amidst ail our sa- 
tisfaction at the royal gallopading— 
“Medio de fonte leporum 
“Surgit amari aliquid"— 
we are not without a certain anxiety as to its possible 
results. When royalty has tried its wings, royalty 
must venture on longer flights; royalty, depend upon 
it, will not hear of a denial. To the Mediterranean 
royalty really must go. Nobody who keeps a yacht 
would dream of not going to the Mediterranean.— 
Royalty has never seen the “blue skies of the south” 
—an ignorance positively unendurable—not a soul at 


cept—royalty, we say, must go to the Mediterranean 
must touch at its own possessions at Gibraltar. and 
Malta, and Corfu—must pay a week's visit to Flo- 
rence and Naples—must look at Genoa—pay an un- 


Algeria—leave a card with Abd-el-Kader—and at- 


tend the autumn gaieties of King Otho at Athens.— | 


easant, and improving. But then 


All very simple, pi 
Fhe Pope and the Grand Turk!— 


comes the rub. 
What animal with a pretence to. reason ever coasted 


mount the Ægæan without pressing onward to Con- 
stantincple? But then the: Grand Turk! and the Pope! 
What if he 


clock was illuminated at night. At one o'clock, on took her majesty in his arms, and began kissing her, 


the 20th, the queen embarked on board the royal 
yacht, which had preceded her to Antwerp, and ar- 
rived at Woolwich on the 2st, and |proceeded at 
once to Windsor. Her excursion must have been 
tolerably expensive, taking her donations at En as 
the criterion. She left a thousand guineas there 
for the servants alone, besides diamond snuff boxes, 
and other costly cadeaux, to persunages of higher 
standing. 

The London Times thus amuses its readers: 

Our youthful sovereign appears determined to 
“keep moving,” as the policemen say. And why 
should she no? Everybody else is scampering about 
for their long vacation, and why should not majesty? 
Especially now that majesty has such a very nice 
new steam yacht, which distances everything else on 
the face uf the sea, takes mayors and corporations, 
burgomasters, consuls, and aldermen by surprise, by 
the rapidity of her movements, and with a prophetic 
familiarity drives right into the Ostend harbor, as 
if she belonged to it.” Indeed, it would be a cruel 
thing, if in these days of velocity sovercigns were 
the only class of beings who were to remain behind. 
Everything else marches in double quick time, and it 
would be too crue! that they alone should be tied by 
the leg. Indeed, motion has long since begun among 
minor potentates. King Leopold has been vibrating 
freely from Brussels to Lundon, from London to Pa- 
ris, and from Paris to Brussels back again; the im- 

ulse has gradually communicated itself to larger 
lies. To say nothing of Queens Dowager and heirs 
apparent, the King of Prussia has found his way 
across the German Ocean; a tendency to personal 
interview has made itself perceptible among the 
mightier autocrats; the great luminary of Russia 
has enlarged his orbit, carrying with bim a toil of 
Cossacks und heavy infantry; at last the sovereign 
of Great Britain, too, has begun to revolve, and 
seems inclined to make up for lost tine by the sur- 
paming vivacity of her oscillations. At Brighton she 

d hardly stopped to take perah, when we heard 
of ber being on the wing for Ostend; and the program- 

motion while there seems that of 1 party 


| 
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hke Louis Philippe? Just the kind of thing he’d do. 
What if he feli in love with her outright? Nothing 
more probable. And what could pasing 

hy, possibly, something might be done for British 
cottons. He's not half such a deep hand as the king 
of the French, and ten to one but the queen might 
get a new tariff out of him, if she played her cards 
well, and kept her eyes open. These Turks are 
monstrous liberal when they are in humor. They 
think nothing of half a dozen provinces—much less of 
an ad valorem duty of 17} per cent. upon English ca- 
licoes. So perhaps a visit to the Sultan might not be 
such a bad thing after all. Tis'nt as if Prince Albert 
would’t be there. 

But then the Pope! To pass by Rome would be 
flatly impossible; and where would be the good of 
roysliy's going to Rome if royalty is not to see the 
lions? And if royalty is to see the lions, think of 
the announcements which it would become our pain- 
ful duty to promulgate! 


„On, Thursday, being the day of the assumption, 
her majesty attended muss in the Sistine Chapel, 
where Palestrina’s Grand Missa Canonica was per- 
formed by his holiness's choir with its accustomed 
accuracy. The solos were executed with thrilling 
effect by Signori Paoli, Ventuni, Rovedino, and Trom- 
bori. Ihe Cardinal Vicacio officiated at the altar. 
The ambassadors’ stalls were fitted up for her ma- 
jesty’s reception in a style of unusual taste and con- 
venience. Her wajesty on leaving the Chapel was 
heard to congratulate the Holy Father on the comfort 
of the arrangements, and the admirable discipline of 
his choir.” , 

Shocking even to the imagination! Exeter Hall 
would be in convulsions;—the Protestant Association 
would, like a drunken man, be frightened into its 
senses;—our town notorious for its anti- popery renders 
it unnecessary to add that the times would be ina 
stale approaching derangement;—Queen Victoria and 
her suite would have incurred halt a dozen preemuni- 
res or more—(which indeed, would not so much sig- 
nify, the punishment being dependent, if we remem. 
her right, upon the rozal will and pleasure;)—Lord 


be done? | cent. of the whole. 
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Ashley would die of it —and the monster Puseyism 
would be roused into a state of absolute rampancy. 
Frightful, but too possible consummation of a royal 
pleasure party. No! Perish the royal yacht, funnel, 
cordage, paddles, bosler, captain, and seamen—per- 
ish the royal suite, ladies and gentlemen, stars and 
garters, flounces, and furbelows—perish everything 
but majesty itself, before Protestant England re- 
ceives such a disorganizing blow from the ‘Defender 
of” its “Faith.” As many Sultans as you please 
but, in the name of all that is Protestant, no Pope of 
Rome. : 

But our zeal has put us out of breath,—we forget 
readers, who doubtless sympathize with our enthus 
siasm, that the trip to the Mediterranean is not yet 
annonnced—that his holiness has not yet offered to 
introduce new and commodious fittings in the Sistine 
Chapel. Happy we, if we have contributed our mite 
to avert such a consummation. Happy, if we succeed 
in warning our too confiding sovereign of the dangers 
amidst which the royal bark must navigate the south- 
ern Seas. Happy, if we induce her to venture on no 
Mediterranean excursion without first assuring her 

ks cut the Pope, and out manœuvre the Grand 
urk. 

Mrs. Gitmour. On Thursday, Mrs. Gilmour was 

taken before Sheriff Campbell for examination and 
continued under examination till a late hour in the 


where we are: we must remember and remind our 
loving and anxious subjects of her fixed determina- 
afternoon. What the nature of her declaration may 


te Court who has not seen them—royalty alone ex- | be is known only to officials. She looks well, seems 


quite cool and collected, and was dressed in a black 
silk gown and satin bonnet. It is confidently antici- 
_ pated, in well informed quarters, that it will be im- 
possible to prove the allegations against her, so as to 
cage Paper. 
Inpustrious EncLanp. The proportion of persons 
in the United Kingdom. according to Porter's sta- 
_ tistics, who pass their time without applying to any 
0 operation is quite inconsiderable. Of 5,812,- 
6 males, 20 years of age and upwards, living at 


‘along Italy without halting at Rome? Who could the time of the census of 1831, there were said to bo 


ı engaged in some calling or profession 5,466,182, as 
' follows: in agriculture, 2,470,111; in trade and man- 
i ufactures, 1,888,768; in labor, not agriculture, 688,- 
589; in domestic services, 132.811: as bankers, cler- 
gymen, professional men &c. 275,904; thus leaving 
unemployed only 346,094, or rather leas than six per 
{ Examiner. 

Inxravo. At the meeting of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, September 18, a Mr. Connor offered the fulluw- 
ing resolution: 

That until the national rights of self-legislation 
in the possession of our own Parliament, and of a 
valuation and perpetuity of his farm to the tenant, 
we repealers shall pay no rent, county cess, rent, 
charge, tithe, poor rates, or any other charge out of 
and.” 

Mr. John O'Connell, in the absence of his father, 
could not agree to this, and begged “his friend” to 
withdraw it; but the friend sturdily refused. Some 
altercation ensued, Mr. O'Connell declaring that he 
would not put the resolution, as it pledged repealers 
to do what would be in violation of the laws of the 
land. The matter then dropped, for a time, but sub- 
sequently Mr. O'Connell said he felt called upon, by 
Mr. Connor's action, to offer a series of resolutions, 
as follows: 

“That this sssociation has hear: with horror and 
indignation the doctrines put forward by Mr. Connor 
respecting the payment of rent, county cess, tithes, 

oor rates, or rent charge, this day, in the attempt 

e made to put upon the books a notice plainly and 
grossly illegal, and directly tending to create and en- 
courage criminal outrage and violence throughout 
the country. 

“That i? anything can add to those feelings, it is 
the consideration of the time Mr. Connor has chosen 
for making such remarks—a time when in the county 
of Carlow, where repeal has yet made little progress, 
a violent and criminal opposition to rents, has, accord- 
ing to the public prints, already begun to manifest 
itself. 

“That this association indignantly rejects, and re- 
fuses to insert on its bouks. or to allow to be for « 
moment entertained, Mr. Connor motion; and that 
they declare that all who put forward such doctrincs 
and offer such advice to the people as is contained n 
tbat motion, be dtherm.dme«n or traitors tothe glork 
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ous cause of repeal, to thenoble people who support 
that cause and old Ireland.” 


The resolutions were seconded, when another scene 
occurred: | 

Mr. Connor again essayed to address the meeting 
amid cries of put him out,” and “strike him off, he’s 
an enemy to the cause.“ He said he appealed to the 
generosity of Irishmen to hear him, while he refer- 
red to the extermination of tenants by landlords— 
- (hear.) I (continued Mr. Connor) diselaim, in the 
most distinct terms, association with any individual 
in giving this notice of motion—(hear.) The Qua- 
kers are a peaceable set, and they have adopted a si- 
tnilar resolution with regard to tithes, and every 
thing else: therefore— 


Mr. O'Connel) again rose to order, and said he 
would hear no further discussion upon the subject; 
butif Mr. Connor regretted having brought it for- 
ward and abandoned it, he would receive the appro- 
bation of the meeting; ou the contrary, if he refused 
to do so, and persisted in disturbing the proceed- 
ings, he (Mr. O'Connell) was prepared to adopt suffi- 
cient means to prevent its discussion. (Hear and 
cheers.) 


Mr. Connor (with vehemence)—I have disclaimed 
any connection with the association in the prepara- 
tion of this resolution, and by it I will stand or fall. 
I am fully determined as to how I shall act, and | 
will not flinch, whether I stand or fall. (Renewed 
cries of ‘put him out at once,” and increased confu- 
$100.) 

Mr. O'Connell, after the confusion had some what 
abated, rose, and having with great difficulty obtain- ; 
ed a hearing, said that the time had cone when he 
felt compelled to take the course alluded to at an 
earlier stage of that most unpleasant discussion— 
(uproar.) He was constrained to adopt it, because: 
Mr. Connor had avowed principles which they ear- | 
nestly disavowed, and persisted in pressing them in 
opposition to the association—(hear, hear.) Having 
done 80, he could not be considered a member of the 
body; therefore, according to the forms and rules by 
which their proceedings were regulated, he begged 
leave to give nutice that he would, on the next day 
of meeting, move that Mr. Connor’s name (unless he 
in the interim disclaimed the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed) should be struck off the roll uf the associa- 
tion—(cheers. ) 


Mr. O'Neil Daunt—I will second the motion for 
his expulsion—(here the uproar was again renewed, : 
by some it was deemed advisable that the meeting 
should be adjourned.) 


Mr. Connor rose, greatly excited, and shouted out, 
“I will go to death n support of that resolution, be- 
cause the pounds, shillings and pence are too long 
paying by the starving people of ireland; they are not | 
to sumish while the meangof living is being thus taken 
from them“ (the scene which took place at this 
stoge of the proceedings could not be accurately de- 
scribeil; several persons endeavoring to address the 
ineetng, calling for “order,” and others clamoring 
for the summary ejectment of Mr. Connor from the 
room.) à 

Mr..Connor—I acted on the doctrine myself, and 
_ allowed my property to bo suld sooner than Minch 
from it. Next summer, millions of men, women, 
and children will be starved out by the waut of those 
crops. | 

(Here the entire assembly called to have the speak- 
er put out.) . „ a 

The chairman put the question for the adoption of 
the resolutions, which were carried unanunously, 


INDIA MAIL. The delay of the arrival of the In- 
dia mail is conjecturaliy accouuted for as follows:—; 
“jt appears that the monsvons, or periodical south- 
west winds, blow with great violence over the Judian | 
‘ Occan during six successive mi nhs of the year, (be- 
ginning in April,) frequently causing a sea as heavy | 
as that in the Atlanuc during a ‘“*northwester.”-— 
During their continuance it has been customary for ` 
steamers Coming Irom Bombay to Suez, in order to 
gain cusier head agaist these winds, to make 
a long tack to the suuthward, where the monsoons 
are liglit, (in place of stretching right across the 
Arubien Sea;) then to cross westwardiy, towards the 
Alrican coast; and, finally, to proceed northward to 
Aden. at the bottom of the Red Sea. This course, 
thuuzh circuitous, was considered the surest for 
steamers that were unul recently on the station, and 
which were not of very large heavy burthen or pow- 
er. l'wo or three attempts were made some te: 


‘completed in the present year. The suin voted for 


— —— ͤ— — — —— yyyTYT— eee ee 


powerful steamship than those hitherto employed | king. and consequently the ordonnances proposed by 

lately arrived at Bombay, the steam-frigate Memnon, | the ministers will be promulgated. 

of the same size and power as our Halifax and Bos-] The French government is apparently making ex- 

ton mail ships—namely 1,200 tons burthen, with 400 | traordinary efforts to come in fora share of the 
horse power engines. Accounts have been received trade with China under the new order of things. 

that this was the vessel appointed to bring the mails. | The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen- 

now due, from Bombay; and that the commander had | cer writes, under date of 15th ult: 

expressed his confidence in her capability to make Preparations continue here, manifold and grand, 

the = to Aden by a direct course against the | for the French mission to China, of which, however, 

head wiu S, and his determination to attempt it.— the Commerce—half-Radical paper—ventures to pre- 
That he did so, a dea therefore, to be highly pro- | dict argumentatively the utter failure. We have 

bable; and that he failed from one or other of the | from the government a detailed exposition of the 

causes that balked his predecessors in the same ad- | trade of the Celestial empire. and a circular from 

venture, is equally so. But a breakage in the engine | the “Chino Parisial Assembly” to merchants and 

room, or a want of fuel would by no means involve | manufacturers, inviting them to deposite at the bu- 

the safety of those on board; and we strongly con- | reau specimens of superior French merchandise, 

Jecture, that after getting well over to the African | which the government has undertaken to transmit at 
shore, he found from one or other of the causes | the expense of the treasury. Factories are to be 
named, or a combination of both, that he had no Fre- | established in China which shall be particularly in- 
1 but to return. Even if he had reached with- | structed to promote the consumption of Paris arti- 
in 20 miles of Aden, or any other point in Africa. | cles: the three delegates of French commerce, as- 
that necessity would have been the same, as he could Deane with the mission, have heen chosen, not 
find no steam tug to assist him to port in the lonely geographically, but by products—tissues. wines and 
expanse of the Indian Ocean There would be no- Paris fabrics. A large collection of Roval presents 
thing for him but to set sail and return to the Hind»s-| for the Chinese rulers and dignitaries bas been re- 
tan side. And, as the distance ts great, and he would ! marked in the department of foreign affairs. ‘The 


himself carry the news of his misfortune, the pro- | French trade with China has always been iusiguifi- 
bability is that we shall have no mail until the next | cant and treated hitherto with indifference. 


pe aue,” . ITALY 
; Cor. Sroppanr anp Carr. Conouy. A jetter A letter from Rome, dated August 30, in the 
rom Constantinople states, that “the impression is German National Gazette, contains the following: 
every day gaining ground in this place, that the re- «Yesterday evering, when the Corso was full, a 
n pr eee of „ and Captain jgreat number of proclamations were distributed. at- 
no a a ` i 1 } A 
ee U deren o, ge, r, af te Ponta 
hele wae Meee ee a 1 7 administration, and calling on the people to rouse 
y ‘a, agree In contradicting this story. | up from their apathy. Several arrests have taken 
and state that though incarcerated, these gentlemen place, but as no sort of disturbance has occurred, it 
are still alive. On Thursday last a meeting took may be inferred that the matter went no farther.” 


place in London, at which it was resolved that ef- 
forts should instantly be made to ascertain the fate| Letters from: Modena state vit an ey mans 


of these two officers; that a committee be authorised had been circulated in all the princi- 


to communicate forthwith with the government, in pal towns in Italy, calling on the people to throw off 
order still, if possible, to secure their interference; the yoke of tyranny, and stating that some of the 


and if th i principal nobility were ready to put themselvesat 
JJV the head of the movement. Several pamphlets of 


the same nature, printed at Marseilles and Malta, 
have becn also put surreptitiously into circulation. 
The Austrian garrisons of Rovigo and Verona have 
received considerable reinforcements. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid letters to September 16th evince the dis- 
uietude of the public inind. ‘The report was, that 
the ministry, unable to reduce Catalonia, had de- 
manded French intervention. All the troops in 
Andalusta, had been ordered in the direction of Va- 
lencia and Barcelona. Concha was to take the 
command in Catalonia. Scarcely a single capitalist 
attended the second meeting called by Senor Sala- 

manca to consider his loan. 

From all accounts the greatest confusion prevail- 
ed in Catalonia, and almost every town of note was 
up in arms against the government. 

Madrid, Sept. 12th. The ‘‘insurrection™ has not 
yet broken out in Madrid, and this is all that can be 
said at present for the peace of the capital. The 
military authorities are nightly patrolling and mak- 
ing domiciliary visits in suspicious quarters. 

TURKEY. 

Execution or a CHRISTIAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinople, Jug. 23. A short distance from 
where I am now writing hes the headless trunk of a 
man who has just been decapitated, for no other 
crime than that of professing the faith of nearly the 
whole of Europe. He was an Armenian by birth, 
and after arriving at the age of manhooa, in at evil 
hour, under the influence of strong drink,as it ts 
said, he renounced his religion and became a Mus- 
seiman. 

He had no sooner received possession of his mind 
; f than he saw the madness of the step he had taken, 
are considerably reduced by the inethciency of the ang embracing the first opportunity .he fled to 
credits of late years. Greece. How long he remained there I do not 

The naval force for China consists of five vessels | know; but, assuming the European cross, he return- 
viz: two trigates and threecurvettes, two of which jed to this city, where he was soon recognized and 
are already in the Indian seas. The extra expense; thrown into prison. Every effort was made by 
occasioned by this mission, for the year 1843, is es- | threats and promises to induce him to return to the 
timated at 1,700,000f. The next items are for the | faith of the false prophet, but in vain. He was, on 
trans-Atlantic steamers, the iron steamers for Sene- several different occasions, led out in chains to dife- 
gal, amounting, as ubuve given, to 4,586,0UUf., mak - rent paris of the city for execution, and with the 
ing with the Cnineso mission a total uf 6,286, 000. sword of the executioner drawn over his head, he 
The minister observes that, as the packet service Ís | was required to renounce the Christian religion and 
a pressing one, jike that of the mission to China, it believe in Mohammed; but he resolutely persisted 
is absolutely necessary that means should be taken in declaring that he was ready to die rather than de- 


Wolff for the purpose; a handsome subscription has 
already been entered into. 


FRANCE. 


The following is an abstract of a long report made 
by the minister of marine, on the financial position 
of the marine and the colonies: 

The minister states that at the commencement of 
the year there was a deficit on the resources for the 
mai .tenance of the navy of 2,763,000f. on the ma- 
terial, and of 214,000f. for the works relative to ar- 
tillery. According to the budget, says the minister, 
there were to be 164 ships of different classes, viz: 
140 armed, 22 en disponibilite, and two in commission. 
The effective, however, has, he adds, been always 
beyond this number, and is still 207, of which there 
are 192 armed instead of 140. He recommendsthat 
there shall be no reduction in the number of armed 
vessels. 


The excess of expenditure for 1843, resulting from 
the increase to which he alludes, is estimated by him 
at 5,60U,000f. The minister then goes on to say that 
the fitting out of 18 trans-Atlantic packets is pro- 
ceeding with activity, and that they are all to be 


them in 1840 was 28.000, , 00 f., but the real cost will 
be 29,954, 470f., being an excess of 1,554, 470. inde- 
pendently of a sum of 481,5001., unprovided for, 
making a deficit of 2,046, 000. The total amount 
required tu square the credits of 1843 with the ex- 
penditure is stated to be 13,163,00U!., viz: deficit in 
the provisions of the budget 2, 877, 000; excess of the 
armaments 5,600,000, completion of the trans At- 
lantic packets 2.046, 000. and war steamers for 
Senegal 140,000:., and this sum, observes the minis- 
ter, will not give any addition to the stores, which 


ago by steamers to cross direct to Aden in the face, to meet this expenditure. The minister concludes ny Christ. He was executed in his European dress, 
ot the monsoog; but they failed—one of them (the by requesting his majesty to sanction the projects of: and after decapitation, the head, with a Frank cap 
Simiramis, if we mistake not) from her tue! become! ordonnances which he prupuses for the appropria- upon it, was placed between the legs. It is a public 
ing exhausted and another trom some cesually to tion of the sums required. aud by stating that itis and most outrageous insult ubm all Christian na- 
her wachinery,—in either of which cases there wos’ his intention, in another report, to propuse a credit of teas. Every European here teelstoe andi ziity, but 
no asernative but to up helm and run back before two millions iu favor of the naval esiadlishinents of yet no ons seems to know_ what is he proper reme- 
the wind. Nox, ıt js known that a new and more Guadaloupe. The report has been approved by the dy. 
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CHINA. 

55 of the Boston Daily Advertiser. U. 
S. ship Constellation, Manilla bay, May 6th, 1843. 
We left Macao Roads on the morning of the 224 
ultimo, and anchored in this port about midnight of 
the 30th. It is generally understood that we are now 
bound homeward. | 

Just before leaving China, the Commander address- 
ed a somewhat Jong communication to the Viceroy 
of Canton. relative to American affairs and interests. 
The Viceroy ts said to appear to be of opinion that 
Americans will enjoy the same privileges as other 
foreigners, without the necessity of treaty stipulations 
and reiterates the assurance that the claims of our 
citizens for damages sustained in the December riot 
at Canton shall be promptly paid at the stipulated 
time. 

Hitherto the Commodore's communications have 

rally been received by a Chinese officer des- 

tched from the city for that purpose at the Consoo 

ouse, or office of the Hong Merchants, or at the 
American Consulate. 

On this occasion, Lieutenat R., the bearer of the 
communication, was directed to proceed to the city 
eae and there to ask to be permitted to enter and 

oliver it to the Viceroy in person. 

On his arrival at the city gates he was directed to 
return and forward the communication through the 


| 


for its acts, and possessing stable institutions and 
power to command respect. In the apace of half a 
century, according to this anthor's statements, Hayti 
has essayed every forin of government —monarchy, 
dictatorship, empire, republic, a Presidency for years 
and for life—and has utterly failed in establishing 
social order, and in affording protection to those in- 
dividual rights and privitezes which society is insti- 
tuted to secure. When a French writer speaks of 
the necessity of European intervention he generally 
means French interposition—and such is the mean- 
ing in this case. Monttet, the writer in question, 
maintains the right of France to resume the govern- 
ment of the revolted colony once under French con- 
trol.” 

Whether this writer is correct in representing the 
relapse of the Haytians towards barbarism, to such 
an extent, is certainly a matter of some doubt. If 
change in the form of their government is to be 
taken as proof of such relapse, the parallel between 
Hayti and France itself, might be run, for the last 
half a century, without the latter having much to 
boast of in the comparison. That there has been a 
falling off in the exports,—and possibly in the pro- 
ducts of the Island, we are not prepared to deny, but 
this might be accounted for by the fact, that if they 
ship less of particular articles from the Island, such 
as used to enrich the great estatd-holders, by ship- 


Hong Merchants. This was of course contrary to his! ping at the expense of hard driven slaves, they might 


instructions, and he was therefore invited to the near- 
est government office, just within the gates, where, on 
the arrival of the proper officer, he delivered the com- 
modore’s card, and stated the objects of his visit. 
The governor declined admitting him into his pre- 
sence under pretext of ill health, and directed that it 
shuuld be received by an officer of a rank correspond- 
iag very nearly to that of colonel, to whom it was ac- 
cordingly delivered. The streets in the vicinity and 
through which Lieutenant R. had to pass on his re- 
turn, were thronged with natives, eagerly curious to 
see the foreign officer, who, with his waving plume 
and full dress uniform, was by no means an incon- 
spicuous object. The deportment of the crowd is re- 
presented as having been in every way respectful. 


‘now be producing and enjoying a much greater varie- 
‘ty, and living far better and happier. 


The evidences of a want of capacity for self-go- 
vernment, if that be assumed as a sufficient reason 
for reverting to the yoke of European dominion, 

would certainly apply with much more force to most 
of the South American republics than to Hayti,—for 
the latter has been apparently as well governed, and 
has maintained peace at home and abroad, far more 
: decidedly than any one of those republics. 

The editor of the American, after noticing this at- 
tempt on Hayti, adds, We allude to this subject, 


i 


however, to connect it with the ee design of 


Great Britain to get possess ion of Cuba. France 
would no doubt be suffered to re- assert her right of 


I was informed by Mr. Aleorne, the Spanish diploe dominion over Hayti, without the interference of 


matic agent resident at Macao, that the governor of England to prevent it, provided the British occupa- ; 


Canton had assured him that the same privileges 
would be granted to that nation as to Great Britain, 
with the exception of an Island; and Iam further in- 


formed by the secretary of marine of the Philippine rope, such an arrangement between them, affe ting 


Aslands” that this arrangement includes specifically 
privileges of commerce, and the right of residence at 
those ports to which foreigners are admitted. 


The French have also been engaged in some nego- : 
tiations, but | am not definitely informed of the re- 


sults; though I presume they have been at least par- 
tially successful. 


„petition“ was used to the Viceruy—who was im- 
mediately informed that neither the King of the 
French nor his agents designed to petition for any 
thing; an apology was promptly teudered. 

That a decided change has taken place in the policy 
of the Celestials is quite obvious. But it must be 
remembered nevertheless, that the “Viceroy” or 
“governor” of Canton is but a subordinate authority; 
and unless his doings have the sanction of the Empe- 
ror, the central government Will have the power to 
disavow his proceedings. 

INDIA. 

From New Bedford we have files of the Singapore 
Free Press to Mav 4th, also files of the Jav. Cou- 
rant. Intelligence had been received from Bombay 
to the 29th March, and from Gen. Napier's canp to 
the 17th of the same month. Sir Charles Napier 


In acknowledging one of the com- 
munications of the French agent, the term “Piu,” or 


tion of Cuba were allowed to pass without opposi- 
tion or remonstrance on the part of France. As 
these are the two chief commercial nations of Eu- 


two distant islands only, might be regarded as an af- 
_fair of trade, and as not worthy of the special no- 
| tice of the interior Continental powers. It might be 


somewhat more watchful in this regard, since we are 
very particularly concerned in the affairs of our 
West India neighbors.” 


In the Havana Noticioso, of 16th ult., under the 
head Official, 1s announced the removal of the Cap- 
tain General of the Island of Cuba (Valdes, ) and 
that of the superintendant in the financial depart- 
ment (Larrua.) The former has given up the com- 

mand tu General Ulloa of the navy department, who 

will be in possession of it till the arrival of the new 

one named (Don Leopoldo O'Donnell,) who is ex- 

pected from Cadiz in the Spanish frigate Cortes, 

which vessel was to have left about the middle of 
August last; and the latter to the late superintendant 
Don Claudie Martinez de Phillos, Count of Villa- 
neuva, who was hailed by the immense crowd which 
. filled the government square. 


BERMUDA. 
YeLLow Fever. The fever continues to rage 
‘alarmingly, and is still spreading. The rock hospital 


well enough, however, for our government to de 


‘ was about to march for Meerpure, a place 25 coss: is crowded with victims, and on the 224 the commis- 
from Hydrabad, where the enemy were said to be, Sioner's residence was converted into a hospital for 
assembled to the number of 25 000: but it was thought the convicts. The deaths in Ireland Island have been 
they would not hazard an engagement. Brigadier  58—in St. George's 190. In Island Ireland over 300 


Manson had been ordered to inspect the fort at Ah- 
mednugger, to ascertain if it was fit to be employed 
as a residence of the Ameers Saide, who are to be 
sent there as state prisoners. 

Lord Ellenborough has issued a proclamation, di- 
recting the unserviceable guus taken at Hydrabad to 
be cast into a triumphal column, on which are to be 
ert red the names of Sir Charles Napier and the 
vilicers, &c., na. ned in the despatches. 

[N Y. Couri r. 
HAYTI—CUBA. 


rsons were lying ill of the dreadful’ malady—out 
in St. George’s the fever had abated, and then was 
every appearance that it would speedily disappear. 


MEXICO. 

The brig Port Leon, Captain Johnson, at N York, 
brings dates from ‘Tobusco to the 8th September.— 
The yellow fever was raging fearfully a nong the 
Mexican troops, recently arrived from Laguna. It 
is said that in that small town as many as 140 deaths 
had occurred in a single week from yellow fever, 
averaging twenty per day. Sume of the last detach- 


Desicns or France. Manifestations of the de- ment of troops (nearly 300,) which arrived there 
signs uf the French government towards reassuming | from Laguna, were the most destitute and miserable 
auihority in this important island are every day be- looking beings ever beheld. Those who were sick 
commg more distinct. A pamphlet has been pub- were huddled together in one part of the hold of the 


Hardly any of a superior quality in port. There were 
no American vessels of war in port, and but two or 
three merchant vessels. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The following singular account is copied from the 
Newfoundland Post: 

“Tae Sea sHALL Give uP Irs peaD.” On leav- 
ing the harbor of St. Mary’s a short time since, the 
people in the boat saw a large red chest on the water, 
toward which they directed their bort’s course, and 
succeeded in obtaining the chest. This, on being 
opened, was found to contain the corpse of a young 
and beautiful female, clothed ina rich silk dress, and 
having three solid gold rings upon her fingers. And 
this was all that could be learned concerning her; 
who she had been, or the circumstances of death, ro- 
main to us still sealed; it is most likely, however, that 
the fair young creature had died at sea, and her body 
been committed to the waters of the deep, which thus 
have yielded it up again. l 

it only remains for us to add that the chest, with 
the body in tt, just as it lay when first opened, was 
consigned to the grave, with the appropriate and so- 
lemn rites of Christian burial, in St. Mary’s. 

Papers from Prince Ed ward's Island give an ac- 
count as a serious collision between a detachment 
of the rifle brigade, stationed there, and a large body 
of the inhabitants—the latter, it is said, being the 
assailants, and without provocation. The soldiers 
retreated in good order, but at length they were sur- 
rounded, and one of them struck down by a blow from 
a stone, whereupon the word was given to charge aud 
cut their way through, which was done, several of the 
mob receiving severe wounds. 


— — 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT. 
We learn that Rosert Wicxlirrr, Jr., of Ken- 


| tuoky, the unsuccessful competitor of Mr. GARRETT 


Davis for congress, has received from the president 
the appointment of charge d’affaires to Sardinia. 
[Nut. Int. Oct. 10. 
The Boston papers have a tumor that Mr. Bane 
chor is to receive from Mr. Tyler the appointment 
of minister to France. 


DIPLOMATIC. Minister ar Maparp. We are 
happy to see. by a letter from Paris dated on the 20th 
ult. that Mr. Irvine, our minister to Spain, who has 


been seriously ill at Madrid, has sufficiently recover- 


ed to make a visit to France for the benefit of his 
health. He arrived at Versailles on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, where, and io Paris, he was expected to pass 
several weeks. [Nutional Intelligencer. 


TREASURY NOTES FOR CIRCULATION.— 
This new issue we are told is predicated upon the 
uct of congress of March 3, 1843, which provides 
that when any of the treasury notes then outstanding 
shall be redeemed. at any time before the Ist of July, 
1844, the secretary of the treasury “may cause other 
notes to the same amount to be issued, in place of 
such as may be redeemed under the Jimitations and 
other provisions of the respective acta by which said 
notes were originally authorized and issued.” 

The limitations under which the outstanding notes 
were issued are that they should not be of a denomi- 
nation of less than fifty dollars; and should bear in- 
terest at a rate not exceeding six percent. Jt is the 
purpose of the government as we understand it, from 
the Madisonian, to make the new issue at a merely 
nominal rate of interest. They are to be converti- 
ble into coin; they will be purchased at par at the de- 
positories of the treasury in the city of New York, 
and will be exchanged at other depositories and at 
the land offizes and custom-houses, for coin. The 
Madisonian has these remarks: 

“For some years the government has been exposed 
to great hazard, delay, and expense, in the transpor- 
tation of specie to the remote posts of the Union 
where its disbursements are made. All these could 
be obviated by the employment of treasury notes of 
a low denomination, which could be remitted with 
perfect safety by the ordinary means to the dishur- 
sing agents. In fact, applications for sueb notes by 
those agents have been frequent. Accordingly it has 
been determined for the present to issue them of the 
denomination of fifty dollurs.“ 

It appears that there are now some two millions of 
dollars of treasury nutes upon which all interest has 
ceased, still in circulation; and notwithstanding the 
official notices inviting their return, they are kept out 


honid, written dy Monttet, obviously with the view! Transport, some neaciy raked and others dying tunj constantly used lor purposes of remittaace, 


u preparing the pubhe for such a movement. 


He There 18 no bomediate prospect of an inccease or! 


jow this new issue is to ve made to conform to 


19% 1c tte necessity of European Intervention in toe decrease of the fever, though Mrowever, mast eas ne spirt 5 thie orginal act. we engis at a loss to 


aias Of Hayti, to supply the assumed ineupaeity of its haigut. 
Ue smnaditaols lor seil-government, aud their inabil- 
ity do edastitute @ nation independent, responsible 


There m verg iite A aene pradaee peony ®, | l 
in the market. Flour is scarce and the demand is | rency to the exteut of public requirements for such a 
emall—it commende from $7 50 to $9 per barral.— i curreney, would be an exceedingly convenient appes- 


That tue veshority to issge à paper cure 


dage to the executive power. no one ever doubted 
fora moment. That it would be judicious to en 
trust the executive let whoever might be in autho- 
rity, with such a power of controlling, regulating, 
expanding, or contracting at pleasure the circulating 
medium of the country. remains to be, as it always 
has been and ought to be, a very grave question, and 
will no doubt attract the early attention of cougress 
which will be in session in seven weeks. 


ONTANAGON MASS OF NATIVE COPPER. 
Alta stated meeting of the National Institute, held 
on Monday evening last, the Hon. Mr. Porter, Secre- 
. tary of War, and one of the directors of the insti- 
tute, being in the chair, reported verbally to the 
meeting that he was pleased to be able to say that 
the celebrated mass of native copper of the Ontana- 
gon, heretofore not ced in this paper, was probably | 
now on ite way to Washington for the National In- | 
stitute. A letter from General Cunningham, agent 
for the mineral lands in Wisconsin and on Lake Su- 
perion, of the 28th of August, had informed the de- 
partment that it had been removed from its location 


I was informed by Mr. Alcorne, the Spanish di- 
plomatie agent resident at Macao, that the Gover- 
nor of Canton had assured him that the same privi- 
leges would be granted to that nation as to Great 
Britain, with exception of an Island; and Í am fur- 
ther informed by the “Secretary of Marine for the 
Philippine Islands” that this arrangement includes 
specifically privileges of commerce, and the right of 
residence at those ports to which foreigners are ad- 
mitted. 

The French have alao been engaged in some nego- 
tiations, but 1 am not definitely informed of the re- 
sults though [ presume that they have been at least 
partially successful. In acknowledging one of the 
communications of the French agent, the term Piu,“ 
or ‘petition’ was used hy the Viceroy—who was im- 
mediately informed that neither the King of the 
French nor his agents designed to petition for any 
thing; an apology was promptly rendered. 

That a decided change had taken place in the po- 
licy of the Celestials is quite obvious. 
be remembered, nevertheless, that the “Viceroy” or 
“Governor” of Canton is but a subordinate authori- 


But it must; 
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Haute, being nearly 6110 000. The bridging and 
masonary required on that same short section will 
cost, in addition about $550,000—naking those two 
miles alone of the road figure up to the Lune of 330,000 
dollars a mile. 

The average cost of the road in Ohio is $11,000 per 
mile. For the unfinished portion the estimate in 
Ohio is $14,000, Indiana 521.000, and Illinois $24,000. 
About une-half the cost in Ohio was for macadamiz- 
ing, one-fourth for bridges and masonry, and one- 
quarter for opening and grading. 

Of the finished portion of the road, 131 miles lie in 
in Maryland and Virginia; 171 miles in Obio; 9 miles 
in Indiana; and 29 in Illinois. 


CARPETING FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

The Salem Register expresses itself in the follow- 
ing terms tn relation to the statement recently made 
in a New York paper that a large quantity of carpet- 
ing for the House of Representatives at Washington 
had been ordered from England: ; 

“Is not the above announcenent disgraceful, and an 


on the Ontanagon river, and was then on the shore ty; and unless his doings. have the sanction of the | insult to the country? Are there no carpets made in 


of Lake Superior. It had been removed from its. 
bed by means of a temporary railway to the Ontana- 
gon, below the forks, and thence transported on a 


by Mr. Eldred, who claimed the copper under an 
ulleged purchase of the Indians, with the aid of a: 
large number of men, who had either engaged or 
volunteered for the purpose of aiding in its transpor- 


chase from the Indians, if any such had been made. 


Emperor, the central government will bave the power 
to disavow his proceedings. 


| America, fit to be trodden upon by the representa- 


tives of the American people? Will the people feel 


At this port the cholera has prevailed for dome honored to see the floors of their National Capitol 
scow to the lake. This removal had been effected time past, principally amongst the lower classes of covered with Brussels carpeting—the production of 


the native population. Jt is said to be ahating some- 
what, and to be a comparatively mild form of this 
terrible scourge of the East. 

We are anchored about three miles from the shore, 


except the Commodore and Purser, have been allow- 


, foreign workmen? Will they be pleased to have the 
| public money sent out of the country to encourage 
foreigners, in disparagement of the skill of their own 
artisans, when it ought to be spent for the encourage- 


i 
t 


tation. The department did not recognize the pur-: and many precautions have been taken. No officers, | ment and protectien of American genius and indus- 


and had directed the agent to take possession of it 
on behalf of the government, and transport it to Fort 
Brady, at Sault de St. Marie, whence the Secretary 
of the Treasury had directed a revenue cutter to 
transport it to Buffalo, at which place the quarter- 
master’s department would take charge and trans-: 

ort it to this place. The weight of the mase, Mr. 
Parier stated, was probably from 6,000 to 7, 00 

unds. 

The agent had been directed to make to those who | 
had transported it to the lake an ample compensa- 
tion for their labor and expense in so doing, although 
their right to the mass of copper itself was altoge- :' 
ther denied, as it belonged to the government of the 
United States. Any claim to the ownership must be 
established to the satisfaction of congress before it: 
would be recognised by the department. 


(Nat. Int. 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA. The Baston Daily 
Adveriser furnishes the following interesting letter: | 
United States ship Constellation, 
Manilla Bay, May 6th, 1843. 
We left Macao Roads on the morning of the 22d 
ultimo, and anchored in this port about midnight of ' 
the 30th. It is generally understood that we are now 
bound homeward. 


ed to visit the shore, and no fruit. except in one in- 
stance for the hospital department, has been permit- 
ted to come on board. 

Until last evening we escaped the disease. 
that time we have had four cases, two of which 
have already proved fatal. We shall get under way, 
and stand outinto the bay in a few hours, and as 
soon as the accounts can settled, probably pro- 
ceed to sea. By this means we hope to check the 
progress of the disease. T. H. P. 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. A writer in the 
Buffslo Commercial gives a very interesting account 
of this great work, which he calls “The Appian Way 
of the Republic,” stretching nearly in a straight line 
from Cumberland, in Maryland, to the Mississippi, at 
St. Louis, levelling hills and filling up valleys with 
embankments, which seem the work of Titans Its 
culverts are faced with cut stone of the best work- 
manship; and not a trickling rivulet of a few inches 
in breadth, or apparently trifling slough occurs in its 
course. for which ample and permanent sluice-ways 
are not provided at acost in each individual instance 
that would erect a common bridge over quite a stream. 
Its bridges are most superior structures. built of the 
best materials, and, being protected from the action 
of the elements by good roofs, will last for several 


Just before leaving China, the commander address- | generations. The piers and abutments on which they 
ed a somewhat Jong communication to the viceroy of! repose are of cut stone, clamped together in the strong- 


Canton, relative to American affairs and interesta.— 
The viceroy is said to appear to he of opinion that 
Americans will enjoy the same privileges as other fo- 
reigners, without the necessity of treaty stipulations, 
and reiterates the assurance that the claims of our 
eitizens for damages sustained in the December Riot 
at Canton shall be promptly paid at the stipulated 
time. 

Hitherto the commodore’s communications have 
generally been receivod by a Chinese officer despatoh- 
ed from the city for that purpose at the Consoo 
House. or office of the Hong merchants, or at the 
American consulate. 

On this oecasion, Lieut. R. the bearer of the com- 
munication, was directed to proceed to the city gates, 
and there ask to be permitted to enter and deliver it 
to the viceroy in person. . 

On his arrival at the city gates he was directed to 
return and forward the communication through the 
Hong merchants. This was of course contrary to 
his instructions, and he was therefore invited to 
the nearest government office, just within the gates, 
where, on the arrival of the proper officer, he deli- 
vered the commodore’s card, and stated the object of 
his visit. 

The Governor declined admitting him into his 
presence under pretext of ill-health, and directed 
that it should be received by an officer of a rank cor- 
responding very nearly to that of the Colonel, to 
whom it was accordingly delivered. ‘The streets in 
the vicinity and through which Lieutenant R. had to 
pass on his return, were thronged with natives, ea- 

erly curious to see the foreign officer, who, with 

is waving plume and fuil dress uniform, was by no 
means an inconspicuous object. The deportment of 
the crowd is represented as having been in every 
way respectful. : 


est manner. 

The plan of bridging adopted on this road is uni- 
formly that of parallel arches rising on each side to 
a height of some twelve or fifteen feet fram the floor 
of the bridge, and formed by stiff plank placed trans- 
versely, and pinned through and through at each 


Since 


: try? We know not who is responsible for this insult 
to the country; but whoever he or they may be, ban- 
ishment would be but a just punishment for the of- 
fence. 

Not only are our industrious artizans insulted by 
thie transaction, but the spirit, if not the letter of the 
law, has been violated. In 1826, Congress enacted a 
law which manifestly intended that all furniture pur- 
chased for the public buildings should be as far as 

racticable, of American or domestic manufacture. — 
. Why then this order for Brussels carpeting, when 
Lowellor Danvers, or Connecticut, or hundreds of 
other American workmen, could furnish specimens 
of American skill good enough for any body's use? 
The administration seems to be going back to Van 
Buren times in cvery thing, even to “Imperial Wil- 
toos,” Imperial Saxons,” Royal Wiltons,” and 
“Brussels” carpeting! Well may we exclaim with 
the honest and much slandered Ozle—‘Was it not 
“practicable” to obtain American or domestic carpeting 
for the use of the Representatives’ Hall? No gen- 
tleman dare affirm that. Then why violate the law in 
purchasing foreign carpets? Are there no carpets 
made in the United States of texture firm enough, 
and of colors sufficiently gaudy, to please the eye of 
a ‘democratic President?” Are American weavers, 
and dyers, and manufacturers, too dall, and too 
stupid to make a decent republican carpet? Js Ame- 
rican wool too coarse or too fine—too long or too 
short, that American mechanics cannot form a carpet 
out of it genteel enough fur domestic feet to soil?— 
Why does John Tyler (or whoever else had the or- 
dering of this matter) prefer Royal and Imperial Wil- 
country- 


tons, and Brussels, to the fabrics of our own 
men? Has he no American patriotism to call to his 
aid, and to shield American mechanics from this di- 


point of juxtaposition, making an infinite number of rect insult to their skill? Can he not appreciate the 


braces in all directions. and rendering the sagging or 
swaying of the structure almost an impossibility.— 
The bridge over which the national road crosses the 
Scioto, at Columbus, 1s one of the best built on the 
road, and although of great span, has but one pier in 
the centre to sustain the wide-stretched arch. Yet 
when heavily loaded teams are passing over it, scarce 
a perceptible jar is felt, such is its solidity. 

The length of the road is eight hundred miles, of 


which only three hundred and two miles of continue. 


ous macadamized road, from Cumberland to Spring- 
field, Ohio, has been fully finished. There are other 
smail portions macadamized where there is conside- 
rable local travel. 

The plan adopted in the construction of the Cum- 
berland road renders its cost much greater than that 
of the common macadamized turnpikes. The width 
of its location is eighty feet; of the graded road thir 
ty feet; the track macadamized is twenty feet wide, 
and covered with broken limestone to the depth of 
nine inches. In many instances, pursuing its direct 
unvary ing line, hills were encountered, through which 
ite path had.to be cut, frequently by blasting away 
the solid rock, and wide deep valleys were to be 
crossed, rendering very long and heavy embankments 
indispensable. As a specimen of the extraordinar 
character of some portions of the work may be ad- 
duced the estimated cost for a section of two miles, 
commencing seventy-one miles west of Indianapolis, 
on the Wabash bottom, across that river from ‘l'erre 


feelings of honest pride that would swell with delight 
the heart of every true-born son of America, at be- 
holding the floors and the walls in the saloons of an 
American Capitol furnished with plain, substantial, 
American manufactures? Is this the policy proposed 
by which we are to protect domestic industry from 
foreign competition? Will he adopt the strange mode 
of conferring benehts on American artisans by transe 
porting their money to reward the artisans of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Saxony? What will the 
American wool grower say to this plan? How will 
the American weaver relish tha? To correct and 
. punish this outrage against American skill and Ame- 
‘rican industry, I rely with full confidence on the 
friends and patrons of American manulactures and 
; mechanics.’ 


GREAT GUN. The New York Express says 

that Messrs. L. B. Ward & Co. of that city are ham- 

: mering out an immense gun, said to be the largest 

wrought-iron gun in the world. Itis fourteen feet 

long, three feet in diameter at the breech, and weighs 

thirty thousand pounds, or fifteen tons. The Ex- 
press adds: 

‘It 1s made for government, & will be placed on board 
the Princeton steamer, Capt. Stockton, now at Phila- 
delphia. This extraordinary gun is hammered out 
with a hammer weighing fifteen thousand pounds.— 
The process oſ healing and himmeriug such an im- 
mense shaft is wonderful. The machinery for placing 


— — — 
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the gun in the furnace, of putting it on the anvil, of 
turning, cutting, and hammering, are so complete, that 
itis moved with a precision and facility truly aston- 
ishing. Cast iron guns of this size and larger, are 
frequently made, but no attempt, we believe, has 
ever before been made to make a gun of this size 
from wrought iron. It is calculated that the strength 
and power of this piece, when finished, willcarry a 
ball of one-third greater weight, and one-fourth in. 
creased distance, than the best cast iron gun. We 
have before given an account of a steamboat shaft 
forged at this foundry, and ıt is a source of satisfac- 
tion that we are no longer compelled to resort to the 
workshops of Europe, or to cast-iron, for any work 
of this description, even of the largest character.” 


FLOUR AND WHEAT. The Albany Argus 
gives the following interesting statement respecting 
the operations of the great Erie canal in the items of 
Flour, Wheat, and Merchandise: 

Comparative statement of flour and wheat shi ped 
at Buffalo, Black Rock and Oswego, and also of the 
quantity arrived at tide water, to the Ist October: 

Shipped at Baffalo. At Black Rock. 
Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Flour. Wheat. 


1839 195 025 625.532 35,691 3,083 
1840 465,362 676, 189 75.613 19,841 
1841 496,712 839,307 98.407 64.129 
1842 435.474 6313562 73.490 26612 
1843 644.846 1,141,876 73,902 15,067 
Shipped at Oswego. Arrived at tide water. 

Flour. Wheul. Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. 

1839 69,565 79,403 432.845 258.633 

' 1840 61,061 56,863 1,023,500 769,984 
1801 176.669 57, 887 1.015 720 353.945 
1842 65,225 9,747 898,112 584,962 
1843 136.090 70, 618 1,241,851 500,505 


Taking tlour and wheat together (the wheat being 
reduced to barrels of five bushels) the shipments at 
Buffala, Black Rock and Oswego, and the arrivals at 
Ude water to the Ist of Oct., are as follows, viz: 


Shipments equat to. Arrivals, equal to 


1839 441,885 484.172 
1840 752.615 1177.97 
1341 864,053 1,086,509 
1842 707.773 1.017.924 
1843 1 100,351 1,341,652 


The above statement shows that the arrival in each 


for some more of his gins—they have already agreati Tue Missooni. Extracts of a despatch from the 
many here, sent from England, all of which are of Hon. Mr. Cushing, E. E. and M. P. to China, to the 


no use without great alterations being made in them, 
if they are then. I am to plant two or three hun- 
dred acres of land with the native or indigenous cot- 
ton, this season, as the Mexican has entirely failed 
in every part of India where the experiment has 
been tried yet.” 

The following paragraphs from the same letter 
concerning life and the people there, are not with- 
out interest: 

“I am living near a village of forty thousand 
inhabitants of great many different castes, colors, 
and religions—the most of them Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, who are quite dark. The Sedees, or Af- 
ricans, you. know, are black; but the black here is 
double or triple refined. The Parsees are a copper 

, colored people; they are the principal traders and 
richest people in this country—some of them being 
worth millions of dollars; but for every one of this 
kind there are thousands who are not worth one ‘pice’ 

i the smallest coin known in the country. 

“There are only nine Europeans to manage all the 
negroes in the village; they have under them a regi- 
ment of straight-haired negroes, to keep the kinkey- 
heads in awe—so that you can eusily imagine the 
pusillanimity of the inhabitants of the country. 

“The English derive an immense revenue in India. 
In the smallest district, some thirty or forty miles 

square, they extort annually a tax of a million and 
a half of dollars. The fact is, the English take all 
the poor negroes can make from them, in the shape 
of taxes, except just enough to keep them from ac- 
tual starvation, and sometimes even starvation over- 
takes them after complying with the grinding exac- 
tions of the government.” 


THH ARMY. 


4 


[-Madisonian. 
Gibraltar. August 30, 1843. 
Sır: T have the honor to state that I arrived here 
in the Missouri on the evening of the 25th inst. 
It was the intention of Captain Newton to stop here 
for two or three days only, and then proceed directly 
to Alexandria. 


But on the evening of the 29th instant, at about 8 
o'clock, the Missouri took fire, and, notwithstanding 
the strenuous exertions of Capt. Newton, hi- officers 
and crew, efficiently and ear! aided by Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, the vernor of Gibraltar, from on 
shore, and by Sir George Sartorius, of H. B. M.’s 
line-of-battle ship Malabar, with his officers and men, 
to e the flames, the Missouri was. in the 
course of the night, consumed to the water’s edge, 
and now lies a blackened wreck aground in the bay 
of Gibraltar. 


Secretary of State: 


I beg leave to refer to the official letters of Captain | 


Newton to the secretary of the navy, fora circum- 
stantial account of the origin and progress of the de- 
plorable event, by which this fine ship after an emi- 
nent ly prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, fully 
testing her efficiency as an ocean steamer, has been 
lost to the navy of the United States. At the same 
time, there are some circumstances attending this dis- 
‘aster, which it may be desirable and proper to have 
communicated to you by me. 


It seems to be satisfactorily ascertained that the fire 
originated in an accident, which no foresight or care 
on the part of the commander or officers of the Mis- 
souri couid have prevented. 

deem it my duty to bear witness, as I can from 
personal observation, to the zeal, energy, skill, and 
unshaken courage, which Captain Newton and his offi- 


3d military department—Maj. Gen. Games has ob- | cers manifested on this trying uccasion, in directing 


tained leave of absence, and Col. Kearney of the dra- 
goons, has assumed command of the department. 
| Quartermaster’s department—Capt. J. H. Stores 
A. Q M., resigned, September 30. 

Corps engineers.—Brevet 2d Lieut. B. S. Avexan- 
DER becomes 2d Lieut. vice Rains, transferred to 4th 
artillery. 

Topographical engineers.—Resignation of 2d Lt. 
R. M. McLaws accepted, to take effect November 


and actively participating in the persevering labors of 
i the ship's company to stay the course of the devouring 
flames. A fire on ship board is always an accident 
‘demanding the utmost vigor, presence of mind, and 
: ready judgment, on the part of those whose lot it may 
be to encounter it, from the inflammable nature of the 
materials of which the ship is constructed, and the 
difficulty of meeting the flames at every point. The 
dangers and difficulties of the emergency are of course 


year at tide water to the Ist Oct., since 1838, has ex- Ist. This will promote brevet 2d Lt. M. L. Smrru. | infinitely augmented when a fire occurs on board a 


ceeded the imports from western states as follows: 
Of the arrivals at tide water thsre are 
From West. states. From this state. Total. 


1839 441.888 bbls. 42,285 bbls. 484. 172 dlls. 
1840 752,614 424.884 1, 177,457 
1841 864.053 222,456 1, 086.509 
1842 707.773: 307,151 “ 1,014,924 “ | 
1843 1, 100 351 “ 241,301 „1.341, 652 


These excesses of arrival of flour at ude water in 
each year to the lst Oct. over the imports from west- 
ern siates to the same time, represent the surplus of 
this state coming to tide water in each year. 

| MERCHANDIZE 

Statement of the tons (2,000 pounds) of Merchan- 
dzie sent from tide water, and of the quantity received 
at Oswego, Black Rock and Buffalo, to Ist Oct., viz: 


Ist. Artillery.—Forts Kent and Fairfield, in the man of war, by reason of the great quantity of gun- 
disputed territury, have been abandoned, and the two powder, in various forms, which she contains as the 
companies there removed to Houlton, Maine. essential part of her warlike equipment, some of 

Company E, Bvt. Maj. Saunders, transferred from Which in spite of every precaution. may take fire and 
Houlton to Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Me.; and company explode. de voting every man on board to inevitable 
G, Capt. J. H. Winder, from Fort Sullivan to Houlton. and instant destruction. But, amid all the horrors of 
| 4th Artillery.—The resignation of Ist Lieut. Jas, the scene, the commander, officers, and men strug- 
H. Sroxes, and as A. Q. M., accepted, September Bled manfully to the last, and not until every hope of 

30. 2d Lieut. McBown to be Ist Lieut. vice Sroxes; Saving the ship was at an end, but the spread of the 
and 2d Lieut. G. W. Rans, transferred from the flames had extended so far as to render it physically 
corps of engineers, by general orders No. 37. suc- , impossible to protract the endeavor to extinguish 
ceeds to the vacancy, to take rank next to 2d Lieut, them. Nothing remained, then, but to attend to the 


H. M. Whiting. 
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preservation of the lives of the officers and crew; 
and after all the men had been embarked in the ship's 
boats, and in others at hand, Captain Newton and 
his officers then followed, himself the last to quit 
the Missouri. 


Cleared at Left at Mepirerraneay Squapron. Delaware, 74, Captain 
ä — > —__,, Macavrer, broad pendant of Commodore Morris, at! And I am happy to say that although it was appre- 
Albany & W. Troy. Oswego. Black Rock. Buffalo. Naples, August 27, had visited all the ports on the ` hended at first that a life or lives might have been 

d Tons j Tons Tons. Tons. zouth coast of Spain, France, and Italy; would pro- lost, yet, on a careful muster having been this day 
1839 84.35] 7.6U2 14 l ceed early in September to visit the principal ports | made of the ship's company, it was found that every 
1840 63.982 4.338 51 17,580 in Sicily. Officers and crew generally in good health, . man of the crew was present and answered to his name. 
1841 80.913 7,550 54 25,000 Frigate Congress, Captain Voonuxrs, at Alexandria, | I beg leave, also, to ask your attention to the fact 
1842 60,035 5,886 34 20,000 August 30, having visited in aucceasion, Toulon, Leg - of the zealous co-operation of the British authorities 
1843 74.669 6,639 58 30,640 horn, Naples, Messina, Trieste, Napoli di Romania, at Gibraltar in the attempt to subdue the flames and 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Cotron. The New York Express says, The fal- 
Jing off in the supply of India cotton imported into 
England will be very considerable. In 1842 the quan- 
tity reached 355.000 bales; this year it is estimated 


that the quantity will not be over 200, 000 bales. — | 


and Alexandria, al) well and in excellent health; had in the rescue of the ship’s company from the burns 
lost but one man (Isaac Crockett, who died Au ust ing ship; as, also, to the fact of the promptitude and 
8. of consumption) since leaving United States. The | cordiality which they have displayed in proffering 
Congress would leave Alexandria in eight or ten days, alf possible assistance to Captain Newton and t 
and after visiting Tripoli and Malta, would be at myself. ; 

Mahon about 10th October. ; Sir Robert Wilson, the Governor of Gibraltar, on 


Ship Rajah, with part of the officers and crew of receiving intelligence of the fire, immediately repaix- 


This is an item of considerable importance in esti- the Missouri, sailed (rom Gibraltar, on the 3d Sep- ed to ine Mole and remained there, himself superin« 
mating the stock of cotton in Europe, as the supply tember, for Boston. Captain Newron remained be- | tending in person the despatch of boats and fire en- 
must be made up from the growth of the U. States.” hind, to look after the wreck, and zept with him se- gines from the shore to the Missouri and affording all, 

The Natchez Free Trader publishes a letter from | veral of the officers and crew, who would be kept at | assistance in his power as occasion offered, until he. 
Q. N. Hawley, Esq., one of the gentlemen who went | Work, recovering as much of the property as possible. had ascertained that the whole of the ship’s company, 


out from that place to attempt the culture of cotton 
in India. The following extract will show his es- 
timate of the probable issue of the experiment: 
“We have done nothing toward improving the cot- 
ton here, and we have no prospect uf ever doing so; 
and the sooner the government sends us home the 
better, as we are doing little or nothing here. I have 
ginned some four hundred bales of cotton at this 
place, after which I gave the gins into the charge of 
an engineer. These people despair of ginning the 
Indian cotton on our gins, as the staple 
coarse. J expect to hear from 


Brazil sqvapron. Schr. ise arrived at Rio | had been taken off. 
Janeiro, Aug. 20, from Montevideo—all well. Sbip] H. B. M line of battle ship, Malahas, eammanded 
of the line Columbus was at Rio Janeiro, August 23d. by Captain Sir George Sartorius, who ia also, a Vice 
The new steamer Princeton, Capt. Srockron, leſt Admiral in the Portuguese navy, was the only man- 


her first anchorage the 12th, and proceeded down the | of-war, except the Missouri, happening at the time to, 


i Delaware to Newcastle. Her movement is stated | be in the bay of Gibraltar. Sw George Sartorius, 
i to have been beautiful; and to realize so far all that promptly repaired to the Missouri: with a portion of 
had been anticipated of her. his officers and men, in persoa aided Captain Newton 
` The sloop of war Vandalia, Capt. Cuauncer, sailed | and his officers and crew in alcuggling against the fire 
from Norfolk on the Ilih for the West Indies. and taking off the, mea, and bospitably received @ 
large part of them an board the Malabar, until Cap- 

ke on buard | tain Newton could make arrangements for their pers 


owed by a steamboat, for Norfolk, to 
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tain Newton to furnish to him, slops. supplies, er | personal direction of your excellency to save from 
anv thing else of use to him, from the British govern- | destructicn the United States steam frigate Missouri, 
ment stores. ard to res- ue the cficers and crew when it became 
In all these acts of hospitality and sympathy on the | necessary to abandon the ship. The succor afforded 
rt of the officers of the British government here, If by yourself to the ship's company from the shore. 
ought to add that the proffer was made to me of pro-|and hy Sir George Sartorius, from H. B. M. ship 
viding for me a passage to Alexandria at once in a | Malabar, was of the greatest possible utility and ser- 
public ship, which offer of course I respectfully de- vice; and the importance of the succor was enhanced 
clined. by the promptitude with which it was so generously 
In view of so much hearty and important assist- rendered. J cannot speak too gratefully and confi- 
ance afforded or tendered to Captain Newton and my- dently of the value of those which it was my fortune 
self hy the officers of H. B. M. here, it appeared to | to witness and partake of in person. I beg leave, in 
me to be proper, and an act of public duty on my behalf of my government, as well as of the consul! 
rt, to make to Sir Robert Wilson and to Sir George of the United States and the rest of my countrymen 
artorius, an official acknowledgment for acts per- here to tender to your excellency, to Sir George 
formed by them of succor, not to individuals merely | Sartorius,to the officers under your and his command, 
as such, but, also, as officers and servants of the gov- and to the subjects generally of H. B. M. in the city 
ernment of the United States. and harbor of Gibraltar, the warmest thanks for the 
I subjoin copies of the correspondence which en- kind spirit manitested by all on this occasion towards 
sued between myself and these gentlemen respect- the officers and ship’s company of the Missouri.— 
And permit me to add, that it will give me the high- 
est satisfaction to make immediate representation of 
these facts to my government, and to engage its 
grateful recognition of the obligations thus devol- 
ved upon it, and which Į am sure it will be proud to 
signify in a more formal manner to the government 
of her Britannic majesty. 1 have the honor to be, 
with the greatest respect, your excellency’s ob't 
servant. 
(Signed) C. CUSHING, Commissioner and 
Minister plenipotentiary of the U. States to China. 
To od Robert Thomas Wilson, &c., &e., governor of Gib- 
r r. 


ively. 

While thus making known to you the friendly spirit 
displayed on this occasion by the officers of H. B. M. 
here, Í ought not to omit to speak of the zealous and 
incessant exertions of Mr. Sprague, the eminently 
respectable and excellent consul of the United States 
at Gibraltar, who not only exerted himself to the ut- 
most officially and individually, on the night of the 
28th instant, but who has dedicated his whole time 
to the task of alleviating the personal misfortunes of 
his countrymen, and energetically co-operating with 
Captain Newton in the care of the public property 
remaining on the wreck of the Missouri, and in the 
preparation of means for the relief of the officers and 
crew, and their restoration to the United States. I 
cannot commend too highly the deportment of Mr. 
Sprague on this occasion; and his general character 
and social standing are such as to enable him to sub- 
serve in the most effectual manner the interests of 
his government. 

1 have to add that [have taken passage for Alexan- 
dria in the steampacket “Oriental” which conveys 
the mail from England to Egypt, and by which means 
I shall reach my destination at the same time J 
should have done if the Missouri had continued her 
voyage up the Mediterranean. The Oriental will 
sail from Gibraltar on the 7th of September. 

Although I have sustained a heavy loss in the de- 
struction of a Jarge quantity of personal effects on 
board the Missouri. yet J esteem myself fortunate in- 
asmuch as J have saved the papers and other objects 
essentially appertaining to my mission. l was with 
Capt. Newton, at the house of the American consul, 
at the time the fire broke out, but I immediately fol- 
Jowed him on board the ship, in a private boat, and 
having secured the trunk containing my official papers 
and delivered to Sir Robert Wilson a message from 
the ship as to the succors needed, I returned, to aid, 
if possible, in the only thing within my competence, 
that is to say, to take into my boat (as I did) some 
of the crew, in what I plainly saw was the approach- 
ing event, namely, the necessary abandonment of the 
Missouri. It isa most happy circumstance that J 
succeeded in saving the papers of the legation, as, 
otherwise it would have been indispensable for me 
to wait here two or three months, or perhaps return 
to the United States, for a new set of papers, thus 
delaying the prosecution of the objects of the Mis- 
sion to a degree which would have involved a long 
train of inconveniences, and the consequences of 
which would have been deeply detrimental to the 
public interests. ae 

Capt. Newton having been of the opinion, in which 
opinion I fully concurred, that it was his duty to lose 
no time in announcing to the government the destruc- 
tion of the Missouri, has concluded to despatch Lieut. 
Winslow, one of his officers, to the United States by 
the way of England. My letters will be entrusted al- 
80 to his hands, and I would respectfully refer you to 
Lieut. Winslow for personel information in regard to 
the destruction of the Missouri. 


copY.] 
Sir R. to C. Cushing. 
Gibraltar, „Jug. 29th, 1843. 

Sin: The sentiments contained in your excellency's 
letter of this date, are expressed with a generosity 
of feeling, which will be duly appreciated by all to 
whom they are addressed. and by our countrymen at 

large whenever made known. 


It was the fervant object of every one that the united 
efforts employed should preserve the noble vessel, 20 
gallantly commanded and manned, and to whose de- 
voted exertions on that occasion, your excellency's 
personal example added such energy and intrepidity. 
But it will ever be a source of gratification, to think 
that so much valuable lite was saved, and that the 
kindred ties of good-fellowship between the nations 


of titles to reciprocal regard. 


munication of your excellency’s flattering acknowl- 
edgements, and to transmit your excellency’s letter, 
with that of Captain Newton, to my government. 


Renewing to your excellency my sincere offers of 
such services as may be useful; and trusting your 
excellency may reach your destination under the 
most propitious auspices, I have the honor to be, 
your excellency’s most ob't. servant, 

Signed, ] R. WILSON. 

General and Governor. 

His excellency the Hon. C. Cushing, &c., &e., &c., 


C. Cushing to Sir George Sartorius. 
; Gibraltar, 28th August, 1843. 
Sin: I beg you would allow me the pleasure to 
participate with Captain Newton in expressing the 
grateful satisfaction which in common with him and 
the officers of the ill-fated Missouri, J have derived 
from witnessing the zealous personal exertions of 
yourself and the officers, under your eommand, for 


afforded in the arrangements undertaken for the re- 
turn of the ship’s company to their country; and I 
confidently assure you that, while the jmpression of 


obedient servant, (Signed.) C. CUSHING. 


sion will never be effaced froin the memory of those 
Hon. A. P. Ursnun, Secretary of State. 


who have been its immediate objects, it will be warm- 
— y appreciated also, and gratefully remembered by 
[Here follow extracts from the Gibraltar Chroni- | the people of the United States. 

ele, of August 28 which may be found in the foreign 
news brought by the Acadia—the testimony of John Jour obedient servant, 

Sutton coalheaver, Wm. J. Williams, & Alfred Cium , [Signed] C. CUSHING. 
published iu the official letter of Captain Newton.) Vice admiral Sir George Sartorius, &e., &c.. Co., H 
| B. M. ship Malabar. 


(corr.) = 
C. Cushing to Sir R. Wilson. [copy. 
Gibrallay, 28th August. 1843. Malabar, Gibraltar. August 29, 1843. 


Sım: f discharge a duty, the most imperative, and 
at the same time the most welcome to my feelings, in 
expressing to your excellency the emotions of pro- 
found gratitude I hare experienced in view of the 
eolilant and honorgh!s: exertions of the officers of the 


Dear sn: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
excellency's letter of this day’s date, expressing in 
so warm a manner to the officers. ship’s company ,and 
myself, your thanks for performing a simple and 
honorable duty. We deeply 


2 


snd the naval portion of this garrison, with the com- Yorktown 


the preservation of the ship and the succor of her annual report of the 
crew, and the generous aid you have spontaneously ! Shack holders of the 


[have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 


feel the severe: sMiction to the coal region in 
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the captain and officers of the ill- ſate. Missouri.— 
Our kindred connexions aud language rendered the 
task on our side of sharing in te common danger one 
of deep interest ard cf readier execution. I cannot 
help here expressing a heartfelt wish that it may only 
be in acts of kindness and friendship that our (wo ree 
lated nations may carry on their future contests for 
the happiness and prosperity of each other. 

With our sincere sympathy and good wishes, be- 
lieve me, dear sir, very fauhfully yours, 

[Signed] G. R. SARTORIUS. 
To his excellency the hon. C. Cushing, &c. &e. Se. 


The U. S. brig Boxer sailed from Cienfuegos Sept. 
16, on a cruise. | 


The new U. S. sloop of war Plymouth was launch- 
ed at the Charleston navy yard on Wednesday last ia 
splendid style. 


The U. S. steam frigate Mississippi is being fitted 
for sea at the Charlestown navy yard. Her destina- 
tion is unknown. 


U. S. frigate Constellation, Kxanxxr, sailed for 
Lima, from Manilla, May 6th. 


Tne U. S. corvette Fairfield was inthe roads of 
Tripoli on the 23d of August. 


On her way out to Gibraltar, the United States 
steamer Miseouri, touched at the Island of Fayal on 
the 18th of August. Captain Newson, Mr. Cusume, 
and several of the officers of the Missouri, were en- 
tertained by Cuartes DABNEY, esq, the American 
consul. Jn the eveuing a splendid ball was given at 
Mr. Dabney’s residence, at which was collected all 
the beauty and fashion of the Island. 


The United States schooner Flirt, Lieut. Com’g. 
Davis, reached Charleston on the 6th in 54 hours from 
Norfoik, and sailed the same day on a cruise south- 
wardly. 


The Dolphin reached Norfolk on the 2d from 
Charleston. 


The U S. brig Boxer sailed from Cienfuegos, Sept. 
16, on a cruise, said to be the first American vessel 
of war that has visited the port of Cienfuegos for 
eighteen years, and the first which has been seen during 
twenty-one voyages around the island of Cuba. 


Orpers. September 28.—Commnnder Joser 
Marrison, command of brig Bainbridge, vice Lieut. 
Z. F. Jouxstron, detached; Commander L. M. Pow- 


| ELL, ordnance duty; all midshipmen, within the U. 


States, whose warrants bear date in 1838, ordered to 


have been improved by such mutual manifestations attend the naval school at Philadelphia. 


I shall not fail to acquaint Sir George Sartorius, Bett pail 30.—Lieutenant R. L. Pace, sloop 


orktown, New York; Purser W. Sincar, sloop 
Lieut. C. Rixocol p, inspector of provisions and 


clothing at Baltimore, vice Lieutenant W. Suita, re- 
lieved at his own request. 


Oct. 2.—Lieut J. H. Suersurne, navy-yard, Bos- 
ton; Gunner Tuomas Dewer, sloop Yorkturen. 

Oct. 3.—Lirut. R. C. Coopers, sloop Vincennes, 
Pensacola; Lieut. W. M. Walker, detached ftom 
steamer Union, with leave 3 months; P. Mid. J. D. 
Todd, receiving vessel, Philadelphia; Carpenter J.C. 
Morrison, sloop Yorktown; Sailwaker T. J. Borce, 
sloop Yorktown. 


Resicnation. October 2.—Jagı Garant, profes- 
sor of mathematics. 
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Barrtmorr AND Ouro RAIL ROAD. The seventeenth 
resident and directors, to the 
allimore and Ohio rail road 


‘company submitted ata meeting held in Baltimore 
on the 2d instant, is highly satisfactory. The oper- 
3 : ; f ations of the road during the past year, althou 

I have the honor to be with great respect, your | Your prompt and indefatigable kinduess on the occa- ; some difficulties V been ee 


ly encouraging, fully warranting the expectations 


which urged its completion to Cumberland. The ex- 


cess of revenue for the past over the preceding year, 
| for p seengers on the main stem, was $93.440, dnd 
for tonnage $55 401. amounting in all to 9148.841.— 
The net earnings of th: main stem, independent of 
the Washington road, over and above the expenses‘of 
said road amount to the sum of $279,401 55, being 
equal to four percent on the capital. At present 
the business of the road requires about 22 locomotives 


to be in operation. It has been agreed hy the board 


| to fix the rate at 2 cents per ton for carrying coal 


from Cumberland to dum No. 6, on the Chesapeake 


and Ohio canal; anarrangetnent, which if experience 
demonstrate the practicability of the project, cannot 


fail to be of advantage to the canal and of importance 


a 2 eaat al émanenneiane the Seel 


Allegany, at the same tune that 
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to market, and accelerate its being brought into gen- 
eral use. ` 

All detts due from the company and not in deposite | Pig. 
during the past year, including 850.000 of principal Smith, 
and $23.355 of interest to the Messrs. Barings, have Pickell, 
been discharzed and those remaining unpaid do not Bruce, 
in all exceed the sum of $40,700. 


Jliegany ecuniy. This county stands as last year—_ 


Frede ici county. 


The net revenue of the main stem (including the; Dr. S. P. Smith, (whig,) and Patrick Hammill, 


sum of 946,467 received from the Washington road) 
after payment of foreign debts, amounts to $172,479, | are elected. 
of which the board have determined to appropriate 


$15,000 according to a pledge in the last annual re- | Buren are eee year they were all V. B. 
F. B. 


port. as the commencement of a sinking fund, on ac- ig 
count of a loan of $1,000,000 for the Washington ; Johnson, 
road; of the balance, they have agreed to divide | Gambrill, 
among stockholders $2? upon each share of stock, pay- ' Worthington, 
able on and after the first day of November next, Garner, 
reserving a surplus of $17,479. 

It is shown that the cost of introducing cars into 
the city by horse power amounts frum $12 to $15,000 Whi 
which must augment according to the increase of bu- james Curle . 
siness. Ii is argued that the locomotives might be J» 
brought into Baltimore, as in other cities, without | W. H. Watson 
detriment to the citizens, and with profit and great j. L. Care d 
convenience to the company. There is nothing in G. W. Cornea: 


which prejudice is doing more injury to the city, than ; i 
this ening in bringing the an into 1 05 by Four whigs, Messrs. Curley, Levering, Watson, and Queen Anne's county. 

horse power. No man who looks at the operations Carey, and l V. B. (Stansbury), elected. Whigs. ` V. B. 

of the locomotives on the road, and particularly at! Total number of votes taken 13,048. The total | Harrison 754 Temple 128 
the Mount Clare depot of the company, and sees with | number last October, 12,927. ` Eariekson 727 Smith 710 
what ease and safety the locomotive performs its; Average whig majority 97. Tilghman 702 Stevens 71 
task here —at all times under the entire control off Highest whig over lowest V. B. 181. St. Mary s county. i 
the engineer, and capable of being stopped on thein- | Highest V. B. over lowest whig. 85. Whigs. 5. B. 

stant When at ordinary speed—and then seestheexci-| Last October the V. B. average majority was 752. Causin, 663 Miles, 593 
ting scene of a train of some four or five cars brought] The city gave a majority of 31 in 1840 against Thomas, 654 Morgan, 509 
into the city by spirited horses, who are necessa- | Harrison. ; Hopewell, 606 Neale, 446 
rily only under partial control, and whose a Baltimore county. Somerset county. 

cannot be checked in less than twenty or an hundred 5. B. Independent. lig: l v. B. 

yards—no person who sees the operation of the two James Carroll, je. 1,204 G. W. Harryman 550 R. J. Dennis, 975 A. C. Lankford, 733 
modes of applying power, but must be convinced | Joseph Walker 1,217 N. H. Ware 765 W. S. Waters, 1,002 John F. Cumming, 757 
that there is entire »afety with the locomotive, and | C, S. Stansbury 1,182 Wm. Jackson 973 | B. Lankford, 1,014 George Twilley, 714 
therefore that the respective advantages of either R, S. Welsh 1,128 , L. P. inps, 978 A. Ballard 788 
mode adinits of no comparison. This point has been Philip Poultney 1,042 The vote for county commissioners stood — for 


urged hefure, und it is really to be hoped, for the cre- | 
dit of the city, that the councils will no longer per- 


sist in excluding the locomotives, under the idea of John Burns, and Richard Herbert. 


their being more dangerous than the horse power.— ‘ 
If the locomotives must be excluded. and the lives of | | Calvert Couey 5 5 Ap B. nei ar ae eet Whig. eae V. B. 
the citizens continue to be endangered by the plan of Joar, viz: One WINE BOO IWO YeD. GETERE Loockerman 662 Thomas, 701 
bringing the cars Into the city with horses, let some Whi PEREARST 5. 5 Harper. : 656 B. M. Bowdle 729 
other reason be assigned for this obstinacy in error. Dalrymple 8. 397 Allnutt D 416 C. H. Bowdle 666 Arringdale, i 720 
. 2 a 3 9 5 2 

, ee 16 Weems, 5 resus rage 

The net earnings of the Washington road for the Morsell, 3:0 Harrison, 275 ac follows: ue å 
past year amount to $71,69} 46, which added to the , COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. Independent. 
surplus of 881834 40 of the previous year, authorize | Whigs. ce Weber 1,381 Handy 655 
a dividend among the stockholders of 54 50 per Exsex, 379 Cranford, 395 | Boteler 1,371 Eyerly 423 
share payable on ur after the 11 day of Nov. next, Wilson, 363 Bowen, 360 Mann 1.430 i 
reserving a surplus of $6,275 86. Breeden, 371 Wates, 403 Wade 1.352 

The sums paid the state, being one-fifth of the : Denton, 370 Owens, 399| Hollman 1.348 
Passage money for passengers, from the Ist of Janu- Har rison, 387 Dare, 4i3 Worcester county 
ary, 1343 to the Ist of Juiy in the present year, was Sunderland 394 Parran, 417 Whigs. i F. B. 
ee 5 E oe month> previous, on the be Caroline county. 1 ast R. J. 1 1093 Pieni Davis, 897 

» account, 518, 1: . = B. b e, 9 . M. Holland, 895 . 
i It is also to be remarked, says the report, that if to | Hardcastle, 584 Thawley, 574 J. R. Franklin, í 985 Wm. 8. B. Coltman, 822 


the sum of $33 565 57 paul to the state on the Ist of | Potter, 


The first five are elected. 
The commissioners elect are Joshua Hutchins, | 1,000; for Burton Cannon (V. B.) 750; George Haar 


i three V. B. and one whig. | Whig. F. B. 
F. B. Buckey_ . 2,711. Biser 2.2.02 
1.136 Ne Kaig, 1.152 Lynch 2,681 Brower 2.5/2 
1.062 Buskirk, 1.117 Thomas 2.694 Crampton 2.570 
1.112 Fitzpatrick, 1,132 Naill 2.670 Shriver 2.639 
McCulloh, 1,032 Hammill, 1,148 | Bartholow | 2.615 Marriot 969] 
Wm. W. M’Kaig, Dr. James Fitzpatrick, (V. R) Whig. i rs 
Polk, 1,390 Stevenson, 1,967 
Anne Arundel count Two whigs and three Van | Yellote, 1,300 Nelson, 1.284 
Hopkina, 1.294 Hanson, 1,919 
Butier, 1,258 Hope, 1,143 
1,462 Marray, 1.480 Kent county.—Three whigs elected: 
1,456 Ligon, | 1,461) Whig. F. B. 
1,457 Thomas, 1,475 | Tilden, 655 Came, 506 
1.438 Maxcy, 1,441 | Holiday, 616 Thomas, 511 
Warfield, 1,460 Chairs, 1,454 | Spencer, * 661 Gooding, 485 
; onigomery county. 
Baltimore city, 7. B. m Nominated whigs 5 I dent 
nsb ilgour, ercer, (V. B.) 797 
FF Cool Homer 6 484 | Trundle, ` 813 Dorsey, (V. B.) 785 
6,554 Cos, ` 6.410 | Griffith, 810 Dade, (V. B.) 766 
6.529 Frieze, 6,396 | Waters, 809 Gott, (whig) 748 
6,399 Bender. 6 383 Prince George's ecunty.—· No opposition ta the no- 


minated whig ticket. 


Thomas Marshal, (W.) 853; Jobn B. Nowland, (W.) 
dy, (V. B.) 756. 


603 Keene, 506 | Levi Cathell, 980 Geo. R. Collier, 622 


January and of July 1843, the one-fifth of receipts | MceKnutt 596 Anthony 594 
from passengers, there be added the sum of 524,750. Two suig and one V. B. Stacia: A whig gain ee 184. 1843. 
the diviedend of the Washington road; $10,000 from | of one delegate. Counties, es: Whig YB Whig 


the main stem and 81.260 60 regularly remitted by 


sold of the subscription of 63,000,000; ıt will ap- 
Pear that the state has received during the year the 
zum of $69.585 17, being nearly seven per cout. upon 1% 0 
her entire actual investment in both roads. 1000, 
Ihe report concludes with an eloquent and very Gardner, 
forcible argument in favor of continuing the Balti Ecker, 
more and Ohio rail road to the Ohio river, and sug- Longwell, 
gests speedy action of the legisi.tures of Maryland 


hig. 


touched at the principal features of the report, and 
commend it must earnestly to the attention of the Simpers, 
public generally. [Batt Pat. 


Erection. Below we give the complete teturns | . 
of the election which touk place on Wednesday, the Chandier, 
Ath inst., for delegates fo the general assembly of 
Maryland. We were in hopes of being able to furnish 
the ſull returns to our readers in the last number of Chapman 
the Register, but at the time our paper went to press Reeder 
iere were {uur counties remaining to be heard from, | Freemen 
Viz: St. Mary's, Queen Anne, Somerset, and Wor- 


cester, the result in which is given below. Our shen gates aud two whigs have been elected. 


information as to other counties also requires correet- 
ing. Dorchester county has elected two whigs and higs, 
two Van Buren wen wstead of one whig and inree F. P. Phelps, 
Van Buren meu as reported in our last. We now | Jas. Nicols, 
present the whole returns entire. Showing a whig L. Richardson, 
Mayurity of twelve in the house of delegates, and a | J. B. Chaplain, 
whig majority of seventeen on joint ballo thus se- 


the board tu London, as the interest upon 25.250 e mhg ree E 1118 1 5 5 5 Allegany „ 3 


following is the result. 
Whi 


Cecil county.—The following is the result; four Van 
and Virginia to that end. We have tbus briefly Buren cleaners ar uf two. 
"hig. B 


j Messrs. Nicol d Phel i 
turing the election of a whig nited States senator. | and Dail, v. Bua Api od ps, whigs, and Stewart 


A LE 
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Anne Arundel 
Baltimore city . . 
Baltimore county . 


1,250 Stull, = 1,3140 Calvert 
1,223 Pouder, 1,306 Caroline $ i 
1,339 Shaw, 1,306 Cecil. 


1.258 Charles ° 0 * 
Carroll . ; P 

Dorchester 8 
Frederick 5 i ‘ 


1.221 Lacklard, = 1.299 | Harford 


1,295 Owings, 
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Yarnell, 1,236 Owen, 1, 268 Kent 
Croukshanks, 1.200 Cropper, 1.267 | Montgon.ery =» à 
1,181 Harris, 1,262 Prince Georges 
Charles county Queen Anne . 
Whigs, ° y. Somerset 
646 Stoddart ` e 
2 : 4 ° 0 d 
580 Diges l Washington ead 
arune Worces ler 
Dorchester county.— In this county two V. B. dele- 
The vote was as follows: A "r 7 3. 
i F. B. Sen gte be ow As 
914 Jas. A. Stewart, 993 House of Delegates i J. 17 35 
905 John W. Dail, 940 = = 
859 Daniel Cannon 900 60 83 
841 Jas. Smith, (W.) 883 43 


Whig majority on joint ballot 17 
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ALABAMA. 


Sıcxwess. The Mobile Journal says that the pre- 
sent summer. is considered in the interior of Alabama 
as one of the most unhealthy and fatal which has oc- 
curred for a great many years. More or less sickness 
is to be found in every settlement, and numbers of 
old settlers have been carried off. In the towns of 
Hayneville and Clairborne the disease has been more 
than usually malignant. In the latter, a village with 
1000 or 1200 inhabitants, sixty persons were reported 
to be down on the 28th ult. with the yellow fever.— 
Congestive fever, of the most violent character, pre- 
Vaile in many sections of the state. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Nashville papers contain the annual message 
of Governor Jones, which was delivered to the legis- 
lature of Tennessee on the 3d instant. It is a docu- 
ment that has the singular good fortune to meet not 
only with the approbation of the governor's political 
friends, but of his political adversaries also—his views 
and recommendations on “several questions of state 

olicy” being approved of by the Locofoco paper in 

ashville. 
it by the “Whig” will disclose its prominent charac- 
teristics in terms as succinct as any abridgment which 
we could readily make: Nat. Int. 

“This document, in all its features, whether of 
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cess in obtaining the necessary funds from Europe to 
complete the canal. We consider it very doubtful, 
and the fact that an agent from Europe is to visit this 
country and examine the security afforded as well as 
to ascertain the tone of public feeling in regard to 
the payment of our public debt, shows that the fo- 
‘reign capitalists intend acting with great caution 
before loaning Illinois another dollar. They are 
right.” 


FLORIDA. 


A New Town. The former inhabitants of Port 
Leon, in Florida. (one of the towns which was almost 
entirely destroyed by a hurricane and inundation on 
the 13th ultimo,) have selected a new site for a town 
some two or three miles higher up the Saint Mark's 
river, which is to be called “Newport.” It is now 
being laid off into lots, and several warehouses will 
soon be completed, ready for the reception of goods. 
The Tallahassee Sentinel says that “the location is 
high above the reach of water, is considered healthy, 
can be made accessible by good roads, is inthe im- 
mediate vicinity to White Sulphur Springs of sur- 


he following complimentary notice of passing medicinal virtue, and affords ample depth of 


water to vessels sufficiently light to pass the bar at 

the mouth of the river, and, withal, a much better 

berth for them than at Port Leon.” 
Sala ALT DEPOSITORY. An officer of the U. 


state or general interest, n essentially characteristic | States dragoons, writing from Wachita river, August 
of its distinguished author. And to say that it is 5, gives the following statement of the salt plain of 
marked by the same force of opinion, manliness of the prairies, which we copy from the Cincinnati 


sentiment, and sound views of, and uncompromising ' 
devotion to, the best interests of country that con- 
stitute the true secret of the popularity of Governor 


Gazette. 
“About 200 miles from Fort Gibson we came to 
the great salt plain. This was one object of our 


Jongs with the people, and of his eminent success on ‘journey, and the sight was truly gratifying. The 


the hustings, is to bestow upon its merits the highest | 
compliment the occasion calls for or his friends could- 


bed of the river (the Nescutunga) was widened, be- 
ing near 6 miles in width, and ten in length; the riv 


desire. er running by one side of it, through a smal! channei 


“The recommendations of the message admit of 


no doubtful construction? From first to last they 


io the sand, while this upper plain throughout was. 
covered by a crust of salt as white as snow. We 


stand out alike bold in their expression and unequi- apf oached it through sand hills, and when within 4 


vocal in their conclusions. There is. no mistaking 


or 5 n. iles of it, the plain looked like an immense 


the opinions of the executive upon any of the sub- alt lake which had dried up and left the salt in its 


jects embraced in this important communication. 
He is, as he has been, in favor of bank investigation. 
He is for the cause of education, without fearing to. 
proclaim the destitution of a large bony of our pe- 


We found the salt to have a local origin; it 


| comes to the river in a creek which is very salt.— 


This overflows the plain and leaves the water to 
crystallize on the surface. Heavy rains will wash 


ple of its common elements. He is against the | the salt away; but the overflow from the creek comes 
gross fraud of repudiation, either direct or indirect, at the same time to bring more salt water for crys.. 
and for the preservation of the credit and honor of | tallization. At this point we first began to find Buf- 
the state, in a pecuniary sense, at all hazards. The falo. p _! 
force and importance of his opinion on this subject, | Within two days’ journey of the great salt plain 
at this time, is increased by the fact developed in he We came to the salt rock, as it was called. We 
message, that the representatives of the people will found it to be the bed of the Semirone, a stream 
soon be called upon, if indeed they are not bound at south of the one the great plain is on, and is an im- 


the present session, io make new and permanent 
rovision for the payment of the jnterest on the pub- 
ic debt. He brings to the attention of the legisla- 
ture the importance of filling the vacant seats of 
Tennessee in the United States senate; and, in doing 
s0, administers a reproof, not less just than severe, 
to the action of the last senate.” 

On Wednesda y, the 4th instant, the senate, in pur- 
suance of a provision in the new constitution, passed 
a bill to its third reading fixing the seat of the state 
government at Kingston, in Roane county, and on 
the same day the house passed a similar bill on iu 
second reading designating Murfreesborough, in Ru- 
therford county, for the same purpose. The Whig 
says that ageneral disposition existed to dis of 
the question during the first week of the session. 


— 


ILLINOIS. 


mense spring of salt water, rising at the base ofa 
high clay hill, and boils up over a space of 160 acres, 
crystallizing as fast as it reaches the surface, form- 
ing a rock of salt all over the cove, so hard that we 
broke one mattock in vain attempts to get a mass of 
it. The holes where the water comes out are lined 
with salt as far down as the arm could reach. 
Bucaniers. Seven negroes ranaway from their 
masters at St. Augustine, carrying with them a pilot 
boat. They proceeded as far south as Cape Florida, 
and attempted to rob the settlers on the Miami river. 
Failing in their attempt they crossed over the bay to 
Biscayene, and after murdering a German settler ' 
named Jubn Henry Geireen, robbed his dwelling. 


OREGON. 


From the Edinburg Review. 
This is the last corner of the earth left free for 


} 


cessible; lying to windward of the steady easterly 
currents of air, it was of difficult and uncertain ap- 
proach; and the seas which wash it were unknown 
to commerce. Now, steam will render it approach- 
able at every season, and from every quarter. The 
mouth, of the Columbia lies but eight or ten days’ 
sail from the Sandwich Islands, now as well known 
as the Azores, and as much visited by European and 
American vessels. This country once settled, will 
command the Pacific. It will communicate directly 
with New Zealand, Australia, and China; and should 
the transit the across Isthmus of Darien be effected, 
it will be within forty or fifty days’ voyage from the 
shores of Britain. 

Generally speaking. Oregon consists of moun- 
tains. The Columbia river, its chief geographical 
feature, in falling from the Rocky Mountains to the. 
sea, cuts transversely three or four distinct moun- 
tain ridges, running north and south: one of them, 
which the Americans call the President's range, of 
very great height, attaining the elevation of 15,000 
or 16,000 feet in single peaks, some of which frowa 
almost immediately over its waters. 

North of the Columbia the country is in generala 
labyrinth of mountain ranges, but interspersed with 
extensive valleys, and covered with a growth of 
heavy timber; the climate mild for the latitude, but 
mois: and tempestuous. 

South of the Columb, the character of the coun- 
try completely changes, and, as we have said, very 
suddenly. The forests give place to an open undu- 
lating countrs, still clad with magnificen trees on 
the mountain ridges. In the interior the plains are 
perfectly arid, the soil volcanic, and buffalo’s dung 
supplies the place of fuel. But the tract intervening 
between the westernmost of the parallel ranges of 


‘mountains and the Pacific Ocean, enjoying more 


moisture than the rest, produces trees of a size 
hardly equalled within the tropics. . 

Such is Oregon—a land of magnificent scenery, 
and a healthy climate; of limited agricultural capa- 
bilities with a large proportion of unproductive soil, 
but fertile ground enough to form the home of a new 
nation; poor in harbcrs, and deficient in navigable 
rivers, but yet by no means inaccessible, and possess- 
ing an admirable geographical situation for com- 
mercial purposes. The tribes of Indians which 
wander over its surface are few in number, chiefly 
subsisting by salmon fishing and on roots, and very 
inferior in physical power and-ferocious energy to 
their brethren of the prairies. But, for this very 
reason, they offer the less obstruction to the opera- 
tions of the colonists; and, it must be added. that 
their simple inoffensive habits of life are found to be 
uccompanied in many cases with a moral elevation 
which ranks them in the scale of humanity far above 
most savages, and forms but too striking a contrast 
to the morals and habits of the wandermg whites 
and half breeds who visit them from the east. No 
race of men appears to live in so much conscious- 
ness of the immediate presence of the invisible 
world. “Simply to call these people religious,” 
says Irving, inthe character of Captain Bonneville, 
speaking of sume tribes west of the Rocky Moune 
tains, “would convey but a faint idea of the deep 
hue of piety and devotion which pervades the whole 
of their conduct. They are more like a nation of 
saints than a herd of savages.’ Among such peo- 

le as these,the exertions of a few missionaries 
save met with rather more than usual success; but 
extermination treads rapidly on their heels. 


At present the only fixed inhabitants of this vast 
wilderness may be said to be the people of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, and a few 


Sare or pusiic propzary. By an advertisement the occupation of a civilized race. When Oregon hundred English and Americans; chiefly men tired 


In this day's paper, it will de seen that the auditor 
has advertised for sale in April next. all the publio | 


be 


shall be colonized, the map of the world may 
ich 


considered as filled up. Tho romantic days in w 


with the wandering life of the deserts. who have es- 
tablished themselves as agricultural settlers in the 


Jands owned by the state of Illinois, Seed the canal every new adventurer saw, in the first green shores valley of the Wallamette, near the mouth of the 


lands.) It is to be sold to the highest 


idder, and | which greeted him, the nursery of some new empire | Columbia. ‘hey have at present no government, 


payment to be made in the state bonds and internal to be called by his name, are gone forever. The | being recognized subjects neither of Great Britain 


improvement scrip of Illinois. Upon the result of | world has grown old inthe last two hundred years | nor the United States, but are demanding loudly to 
this sale, much will depend as to the probability of more rapidly than in the preceding two thousand. | be included within the boundaries of the great re- 
our ever extricating ourselves from debt. Large cal- Our future conquests must be over the power of the | public. Ihey are at this moment partially under 
culations have been made as to the amount these other elements. Earth has little more surface lefi | the control of a power not very responsible to either 
Janda will bring in our state securities. But if ma- to dispose of. Of Australia we know nearly all; state, but of which all the instincts and habits are 
naged as the sale of the personal property belonging that will ever be worth knowing; and, although! thoroughly British and anti-American—the Hud- 
to the state has been, those calculations will not only there is room enough there for a great multiplica- | son's Bay Company. 

fail, but the lands will scarcely cover the expenses | tion of inhabitants, there are no new spots of value Few among us are aware of the extraordinary re- 
of sale. for the foundation of fresh colonies. Of the beau- | sources and wide spreading plains of this remarka- 


The railroad from Springfield to Meredosia has 
been abandoned by its lessees, Messers. S. M. Tinsley ' 
& Co. This is some of the public property that our 
upponents have asserted would bring a million of dol- 
lars in our state securities. And yet the present les- 
sees, without ever having paid a dollar to the state, | 
have, as they assert, been compelled to abandon it in 
consequence of its being a losing concern. 

Alton Tel 16th ult. 

The Alton Telegraph ee the flee ing: 


tiful islands of the Pacific, the loveliest and the ble society, which has exercised in its barren do- 
largest are already appropriated. Asia belongs to, mains a steady enterprising policy not inferior to that 
another race. The vast and teeming solitudes of of the Eust India Company itself; and now occupies 
South America afford room for empires; but their and controls more than one-ninth of the soil of the 
air breathes death to the northern colonist. The globe. The great business oi this company is the 
only region of any extent, of temperate climate snd | fur trade, of which it is now nearly the sole mono- 
agricultural capability, which still invites swarms ' polist throughout all the choicest fur bearing regions 
from the old hives of mankind, is that whichstretch-| of North America, with the exception of the por- 
es along the west coast of America, between the ex - tion occupied by the Russians. )The bulk of its em- 


“The | treme settiements of the Mexicans and those of the pire is secured tont by charter; but itis in po-ses~ 


nortbern papers speak with greet confidence of suo- Russians. Formerly, this coast was nearly inace don of Oregon aa debatable land, under stipulations 


teu me kt 
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between Britain and the United Stetes. The stock 
holders sre British, the management of its affairs m 
America is carried on by “partners,” so called, but, 
in point of fact, agents paid by a proportion of the 
nett income of the company. These ere scattered 
in various posts overthe whole territory between 
Hudson's Bay and the Pacific. The governor-gene- 
ral resides in York Factory, on the former. They 
are chiefly Scotsmen; and a greater proportion of 
shrewdness, daring, and commercial activity, is pro- 
bably not to be found in the same number of heads 
in the world. Before 1820, this body carried on a 
ferce contest with the North West company, at- 
tended with hideous battles of Indians and half 
breeds, in the burning and sacking of each other's 
posts. In 1321, the two companies were consolidat- 
ed; since which time they have had no British rival, 
and have exerted all their policy to repress interfe- 
rence on the part of the Americans. In this they 
seem to have thoroughly succeeded. The attempts 
of the Americans to establish a fur trade of their 
own, one by one have ended in disappointment. 
Their own trappers and hunters prefer the markets 
of the company. Its agents seek out the Ameri- 
cans—4o, at least, they complain—outbid them, and 
undersell them, in every 


ton irving, these of Captain Wyeth, and many other 
American adventurers, have failed against the 
strength and perseverance of the old mono 


* 


the teeming and inviting regions he may leave be- 
hind. Still, with these natural obstacles between, 
we cannot but imagine that the world must assume 
a new face before the American wagons meke plain 
the road to Columbia, as they have done to the Ohio. 
In the meantime, the long line of coast invites emi- 
gration from the over-peopled shores of the old 
world. When once the Isthmusof Darien is ren- 
dered traversable, the voyage will he easier and 
shorter than that to Australia; which thirty thou- 
sand of our countrymen have made in a single year. 
Whoever, therefore, is to be the future owner of 
Oregon, its people will come from Europe. The 
Americans have taken up the question in earnest; 
their press teems with writings on the subject: we 
need only mention the able memoir of Mr. Green- 
how. "translator to the department of state,” in 
which their claim is historically deduced with much 
ingenuity. French writers, as may be supposed, 
are already advocating the American view. Ler us 
abandon ours from motives of justice, if the right be 
proved against us; from motives of policy, if i be | 
roved not worth contesting; but not in mere indo- 
nce. Let us not fold our hands under the idle per- 
suasion that we have colonies enough; that it is mare 


over the earth; that it 1s but trouble and expense to 
govern them. If there is but one thing on which 
the maintenance of that perilous greatness to Which 
we have attained depends, more than all the: 


— —————— — 


hand raised he presents a globe. His left rests, with 
the back turned, upon his hip. the arm being a-kimbo. 
The right foot is advanced and firmly placed upon 
the soil, whilst the left, as in the sot of walking, 
scarcely touches theearth. His costume is that of a 
Spanish cavalier of the fifteenth century, with cuirass 
and armleu, a falling mantle on his shoulders, full 
breeches to the knee, end thin silk stockings so fitted 
to the leg that it is nearly as visible as if naed.— 
Near him stands a lovely Indian woman, who seems 
to have been reposing upon the earth when startled 
by this astounding aspiration. She has just sprung 
up, and now she stands in the attitude to fly, yet she 
turns her head, and regards with a curious and fixed 
gaze the new comer. gua 

The countenance is truly Indian. He who seeks 
here the regular features of Grecian art will be dis- 
appointed. Phidias never conceived of such a face. 

he cheek bones are prominent. the eyes are deeply 
set, the forehead low, the chin rounded; yet neither 
of these characteristics is extreme. Itisa face stri- 
king and beautiful in its kind. 

In the eager and concentrated gaze with which she 
looks upon the wonderful visiter there is an expres- 
sion of sternness and profound astonishment. There 


int to which the can labor in vain to scatter the seed of future nations is also in the attitude something which suggests the 
penetrate. The “Pacific Fur Company,” the scheme 
of John Jacob Astor, commemorated by Washing- 


stealthy and almost serpentlike movement of the In- 
dian race. The slight drapery with which she was 
covered seems, in the hurry in which she bas sprung 
up, to have slipped down from its place, discovering 


poly. Its, rest, it is colonization; the opening of new markets, ‘to the view the lovely person of this maiden of the 


traders supply the demand, such as it is, both of In. the creation of new customers. II is quite true that forest. At the same time it has so fallen that mod- 
diane and. White hunters for European goods, over all the great fields of emigration in Canada and Aus- ` esty is not shocked, and its ends, reaching tne earth, 


the north west. 


‘tralia promise room enough for more than we can : form an ingenious and beautiful support to the statue. 


We have purposely shstained from all discussion ‘send. But the worst and commonest error respect- | If the visage is not modelled according to the rules 
of the question now pending between Great Britain ing colonization, is to regard it merely as that which iof Grecian art, still the person snd limbs, Indian as 


and America as to the sovereignty of Oregon. 


point out the existence, and the capabilities, of this 
region—the remotest nook of the world, and the last 
vacant space, as we have said, for the plantation of 
a new 
North 


the western world. Almost before we have satisfied 


ourselves with the mere contemplation of a newly 
discovered portion of the wilderness—before its; 
lines are mapped out, and the names of its natural 


features become familiar to our ears—the wilderness 
is gone, the mountains stripped of their forests, the 
rivers alive with navigation. The fər west will 


mals extinct, a complete change will come over the 
scene; the gay fur Capper and his steed, decked out 
in wild array, and tinkling with bells and trinkery; 


rty lurking on its truil; the buffalo chase, the hunt- 
ing camp, the mad carouse in the midst of danger, 
the night attack, the scamper, the fierce skirmish 
among rocks and cliffs—all this romance of savage 
life, which yet exists among the mountains, will 
then exist but in frontier story, and seem like the 


people: The land which is to command the | 
acific, and give the law to its myriad islands, 
cannot long remain unoccupied. It calls loudly on: 
those who have foresight, on those who can estimate : 
the future, to forecast its destiny. The Americans- 
never show themselves deficient in this branch of: 
political wisdom. They are familiar with what we 
can scarcely realize—the rapid march of time in: 


‘ 


the savage war chief, plumed,and ever on the) 
prowl; and traders’ cavalcade, winding through de- 
files and over naked plains, with the stealthy war 


1 


our people. What we want is, not to draw off 
driblets from our teeming multitudes, but to found 
new nations of commercial allies. And, in this view, 
every new colony founded, far from diverting strength 
from the older ones, infuses into them additional vi · 
gor. To them as wellas the mother country it 
18 a new market. It formsa new link in the 
chain along which commercial inter- communication 
is carried— touching and benefiting every point in 
the line as it passes. Thus, in ſormer days, the 

prosperity oſ the West India Islands was the great 
stimulus to the peopling of North Ameriea; the 

newer colony of Canada has flourished through its 
connection with our settlements in the states; the 
market of New Zealand will excite production in 
Australia. The uttermost portions of the earth are our 
énheritance. 
pineness, or in deference to the wise conclusions of 


those sages of the discouraging school, who, had 
change as rapidly as the east has done. Inthe they been listened to, would have checked, one by 
words of Washington Irving, “the fur bearing ani- one, all the enterprises which have changed the face 


of the world in the last thirty years. 


EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATUARY FOR THE CAPITOL. Among 
the papers addressed to the National lustitule and 
published in the Nationa) Intelligencer, appears the 
following letter fiom the United States consul at 
aples. 

Naples, August 15, 1843. 
Dran sin: Some two years since two groups o 


Let us not throw it away in mere su- 


We it can never be-—a mode of checking the increase of this figure is, may well compare with the choice 
have been anxious. on the present occasion, only to 


models of Grecian and Italian statuary. 


lt may be asked what constitutes these statues a 
group? What reference have they the one to the 
other? It is not necessary that ststues should be ma- 
terially connected, that is, united to the same block 
of marble, to make a group. The celebrated family 
of Niobe, which is still seen at Florence, presents an 
example of the representation of an idea by means 
of a number of separate figures. These two statues 
represent a scene, and one of the most interesting in 
history. I have explained the appearance of Colum- 
bus and the manner of the maiden. But whilst she 
looks on him with all those feelings strongly depic- 
ted in her countenance which the circumstances were 
calculated to produce, he regards her not. Absorb- 
ed in the enthusiasm of the moment and occupied 
with the feelings and reflections of his peculiar po- 
sition, she escapes his observation. He has the tri- 
umphant step, the elevated air, the look of proud 
satisfaction, appropriate to one who has just succeed- 
ed in discovering a new world. He has struggled 
for many long years against adverse fortune; he has 
found the world incredulous as to his theory; he has 
been believed an enthusiast and a monomaniac, has 


been the subject of ridicule and contempt; has buf- 
| feted the winds and the waves of an unknown sea; 


and has had to contend against that worst of obstacles 
a mutinous crew, destitute of confidence; and now 
he has surmounted all, and has found the object of 
his highest hopes. It is a moment of intense excite- 
‘ment. His position is such as was never before oc- 
‘eupied by man. In such a situation the movements 
are not regulated by ordinary laws. The appearance 


fictions of chivalry or fairy tale.” statuary were ordered by congress for the eastern (hen, and attitude of the statue, cannot be deemed 
Surely it well behooves us, who have an interest in ſront of the capitol. The execution of one was giv- forced nor inconsistent with nature. There is no- 
every new corner of the earth, to note the signs of lese en to Mr. Greenough, now of Florence; the other to thing of the “barucco.” Archimedes forgot his nu- 
changes, AND TURN THEM TO OUR PROFIT WHEN wr Mr. Persico, of this place. Mr. Persico’s work is dity when he emerged from his bath and rau through 
mar. And one thing strikes us forcibly. However now finished, and | am happy to inform you that in the streets exclaiming, “Eureka! Eureka!” He had 
the political question between England and Ameri- | this city of the fine arts it meets with general admi- solved an important problem and made a discovery 
ca, asto the ownership of Oregon, may be decided, ration. It has produced, indeed, an extraordinary of great interest. He was now able to tell King 
Oregon will never be colonized overland from the impression. The journals have contained numerous ` Hiero huw much gold there was in his crown. But 
eastern states. It is with a view of pointing out the ' criticisms on the subject, and all have teemed with here was a world discovered. And he who was but 
entire distinctness of the two regions, that we have panegyric. His studio was thronged for many weeks just now esteemed a desperate adventurer, a wild 
gone, perhaps at tedious length, nto a description of by admiring visiters, to the number of many thou- (theorist, a man of disordered intellect, stands forth 
the geographical peculiarities of the vast space , sands, from hig majesty downwards. Í have been curi-/a hero, with fame as enduring as the world itself 
which separates them. It is six or seven hundreds | ous to ascertain the public sentiment in a sveiety so | which he had discovered. 4 
miles from the westernmost limit of that fertile part devoted to the fine arts and so well informed ou all It is perceived that these statues are historical and 
of the prairies, to the cultivable region of the Co- questions pertaining to them. There is a general | allegorical. Here is not only Columbus landing up- 
Jumbia. Six months of the year, the whole of this Concurrence in pronouncing strong encomiums. It on America, (for the island which he first visited is 
space ıs a howling wilderness of snow and tempests, | Ì8 true there are those who censure particular parts, | considered as belonging to the continent,) but here 
uring the other six, it exhibits every variety of some in the conception, some in the details, and | are appendages representing ideas inlimately connec- 
hopeless sterility, plains of arid sand, defiles of vol- some in the execution; but even all these award the | ted with and illustrative of this fact. By the globe 
canic rocks, hills covered with bitter shrubs, and meed of eminent success. This work places the ar-| which he bears in his hand be says to mankind, “[ 
snowy mountains of many days’ journey; and ita | tist, by general consent, among the first sculptors of | present you the entire world. You have known but 
le vel part ıs traversed by the formidable predatory Italy. half. To Europe, Asia, and Africa, I bring this wes- 
cavalry we have described, an enemy uf wore than He has selected for his subject the landing of Co- | tern hemisphere. And to America the eustern world. 
Sey thian savageness and endurance, who cannot be lumbus. The great navigator is supposed to have | My proposition is now verified; behold the result.”"— 
tracked, overtaken, or conciliated, We know aud just touched the shore. iS person is lofty aod im- | His sheathed sword thrown upon the soil is a procla- 
admire the extraurdioary energy which accompanies posing; his countenance has the impress of nature’s| mation to the Aborigines of peace. This mode of 
the rambling habits of the cit:zens of the states; we nobility. The visage is modeled with much width, | representation cannot be fairly objected to. The 
know the feverish, irresistible tendency to press on- and the forehead has great capacity. He stands, his | Belgians have recently erected an.equestrian statue 
ward, which induces the settler to push to tne utter- | helmet removed and placed on a rock by his side, his | to Godfrey Bouillon, in which he ds represented as 
most lian of practicable enterprize, regardless of ' sheathed sword cast upon the earth, and with bis right | holding the blade of his sword and presenting the 


100 


hilt, which isin the ferm of a cross. Thus is at 
once awakened the idea of the Crusades, te ecirse 
ef the great lender, and his illustrious confin ts ta ex- 
tend the regten of the cross. Canova bas also giv- 
en up a Napneon with & globe in his hand anda 
victory over it; thus is represented the couquerur of 
the world. i 

But what means the Indian? She is the represen- 


tothe mind the first impressions produced on the 
Aborigines by the landing of Coiumbus, and their 
mode of reception. 


s 


-vernment or other, 16 to rival the Ancient Monarch- 
ies; hut by Dr. Franklin's rule of progression, they 


will ina century end a quarter be more than equal to 
the inhabitants of Europe. When the whizs of 
America are thus multiplied, Jet the Princes of the 
earth tremble in their palaces! If they should con- 
tinue to double and to double, their own hemisphere 
‘would not contain them. 


this futurity of whigism.” 
The reasons for suppressing this paragraph are 
apparent. 


But let not our boldest 
tative of her race, and ber appearance may suggest impuyzners of authority look forward with delight to 


“It was,” sars Mr. Weed, “a handwrite. 
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Tha president of the day said: 

Feilow citizens: Our esteemed fellow citizens, 
Judze Haile, late a captain inthe U. States army, 
will now proceed to place Monuments at the respec- 
tive graves of Capt. Purchess, late ofthe Br. ih army, 
Lt. Runk, late of the 6th reg’t. U. States infuntry, 
and a British lieutenant, late of the 3d Buffs, (name 
unknown.) 

The president of the day offered the following sen- 
timent. 
The memo 


of Major General Mooers, the hero 
of two wers—he acted well his part on the battle 


Persico belongs to no particular school of sculp- ing on the wall, of fearful import. Less than half field, and faithfully discharged his every duty as a 
ture; but he imitates nature with a boldness and free- the term of years to which Dr. Johnson looked for- citizen bis virtues and distinguished services are en- 


dom which characterize many of the painters of the 
Venetian school. It is here that he shows the genius 
of the artist and his own system, which consists in 
having nene. The little details of his work are ex- 
ecuted witha laborious minuteness and an exact pre- 
cision which are peculiar and truly remarkable. Al- 
though the statues are colossal, and intended to be 
viewed at a distance, yet they do not suffer frou: the 
closest scrutiny. I have said before that the journals 
of this city have had many articles on the subject of 
these statues. They Jament that their own country 
should be deprived of these beautiful productions of 
one of ter suns, but at the same time they felicitate 
themselves that Italy enjoys the honor of carrying 
the fine arts into "those distant regions; that an ltal- 
jan discovered our continent; that an Italian gave to 
it his name; that an Italian has written one of th 
best histories of our revolution; that an Italian now 
decorates our capitol with sculpture wrought under 
an Italian sun. 


l have the honor to be, with high respect, your well calculated to create betwee 


obedient servant, WM. BOULWARE, 


F. Markoe, jr. esqr., 
* a of the Nutional Mhstitute. 


STORE'S PATENT WATER TIME PIECE.. 


A great curiosity, was exhibited at the fair of the 
American Institute, N. York, on Tuesday last. Mr. 
Sronx thus describes his invention: 

“Jt gives and keeps the hours, minutes, and se- 
conds with the greatest accuracy, the motive power 
being water; which will render it evident to all, that 


a more perfect uniform power can be produced with; 


far less complication than by means of a spring or 
weight, thereby rendering this kind of time piece, 


| 


© | commend the Christian feeling which prompted the 


‘citizens of Plattsburg thus to honor the memories of 


| 


ward have been numbered, but the prophecy is more 
than half fulfilled.” {Kenawha Repub. 


MONUMENT AND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF PLATTSBURG. 

The citizens of Plattsburg and its vicinity com- 
| memorated the llth of September, when the ce- 
remony took place of erecting marble monuments to 
‘the memory of the gallant dead of both armies who 
i fell on that memorable occasion. Gen John E. Wool, 
of the U. S. army, who took a distinguished part 
_in the battle, was invited to be present and take part 
in the ceremonies of the day, and attended for that 
purpose with his suite. 
| From the account before us, the proceedings must 
have been highly interesting; and we cannot but 


their inraders as well as those of their gallant country- 
Acts like these, are 
n the two great An- 
glo-Saxon nations, that feeling of friendship and 
esteem which can alone perpetuate the friendly re- 
lations which now exist, and which every friend of 
humanity would deeply regret to see weakened or 
destroy ed. 

The British officers to whom monuments were on 


i men who ell in their defence. 


this occasion erected, were Col. Wellington, Capt. 
Purchess, and a Lieutenant, name unknown. all of 
| the 3d regiment of ihe British army: and Capt. Downie 


and three lieutenants of the British navy. Captain 
Dov uie commanded the Confiance. We make room 
fora part of the interesting proceedings. 

Col. McNeil said: 

Feliow citizens,—The President of the day has 
designated our distinguished guest, brigadier general 


by its simplicity, less liable to get out of order, and 
more certain of perfurming correct time, provided | Wool, of the United States army, who commanded 
it have a regulator or pendulum not subject to alte- | the detachment of American regular troops opposed 
ration by change of temperature, which is accom- to that division of the British army which advanced 
plished in this clock by an original and simple CoD- upon Platisburg by the Beekmantown road, on the 
trivance; it is farther simplified by a new method of Gih of September, 1814, to erect a monument at the 
giving motion to the hands or indexes, which is done i head of the grave of Col. Wellington, of the 3d regi- 
witheut the aid of wheels or pinions; in addition to: ment of British Buffs, who gallantly fell at the head 
these advantages, it requires no winding up, as it can of his regiment at Culver’s Hill, on the Beekman- 
be kept in perpetual motion, by attaching it to 2 town road, in the memorable battle of the 6th Sept. 
Croton Water Pipe, or by collecting water in va- 1814. 
rious other ways, as a fast drop is amply sufficient to) he division of the British army in which the brave 
keep it going.” and lamented Wellington fell was not lese than 4,000 
strong; and when we take intu view the fact that 
WARS OF NAPOLEON. The German histo- General Wool, (then a Major), with a light corps of 
rians, whose statistics are relied on with much con- but 250 regular troops, all told, contested every inch 
fidence. estimate that in the wars of Napoleon, which of ground with this formidable force in their descent 
were carried on eleven years, from 1801 to 1812. upon Plattsburg, the selection of General Wool to 
five millions cight hundred thousand men perished, being perform the melancholy duty assigned to him, cannot 
more than alf a milion annually. Fius calcula- ‘fail to give deep interest to the solemn occasion 
tion dogs not include a great number of premature which brought us together Upon this hallow ed spot. 
deaths, caused by the accidents of war, by irigtit, Nothing can be more appropriate than that the mon- 
despair, &c. The war with St. Do.ningo from 1801 ument about to be erected should be raised by the 
to 1806, is set down as having destroyed 60, 000 hand of au officer who bore an honorable and cov- 
Freuch soldiers and sailors, and 100,000 tuhatstants picuous part in the events of the memorable day on 
of the island. The maritine war wih Eugland, which the gallant Wellington fell. It is a pleasing 
from 1802 to 1814, cost the lives of 200.000 en — spectacle to see the living brave doing honor to the 
the inter campaigning of 1804-4, destroyed 150,-, memory of the illusirions dead . 
QUO men—the war in Calabria, from 1805 to 1807, General baton pair tu discharge the duty as- 
200 000 men—the campaigns in Germany and Fo- Signed to lum, and said— 
Jand, in 1809, swept away 300,000 men—the cam-! Fellow citizens and soldiers—The duty assigned 
paign of 1312, cost France and her allies 500,000 me by the president of the day in behalf of the citi- 
men, and Russia 300, 000, besides 200, 000 Poles, Tens of Plattsburg and the Military Association o lis 
Germans, and French, who perished by famine or county of Clinton, is no less gratifying to me than itis 
contagious diseases; and in the final campaign of honorable and magnanimous to its authors, and wil 
1813, 450,000 men perished. ‘furnish an example worthy of imitation fur ali time to 
‘come. It is not less a holy aud pious offering to the 
DR. JOHNSON AND THE AMERICAN CO- illustrious dead, thau the offspring of noble and gene- 
LONIES. Dr. Johnson's pamphlet entitled Tax- rous hearts to a fallen fue, and will furnish themes of 
ation uo Tyranny,” was directed against the pruci- praise to the end of tune. It will be a healing balın 
jes advocated by the American whigs of the Revo- to the wounded hearts of relatives and friends—whilst 
atic: li was indeed an answer, or intended to be it will not fail to call forth from every Briton who 
such, to the resolutions aud address of the American passes this consecrated spot, tears of gratitude as well 
Congress in 1775. Mr. Thurlow Weed, in one of his as tears of sympathy. 
recent interesting letters from London says that the | Waith these brief remarks, [ now erect, in behalf 
manuscript copy of Dr. Johnson's pamphict contain- 'of the citizens of Plattsburg and the Military Asso- 
ed a passage which is not to be found in the printed ciation of Clinton county, this monument to the me- 
work. Ii was suppressed by the British Ministry and ' mory of Colonel Wellington, who fell the Gth Sep- 
ran thus: tember, 1814, at Culver’s Hill, leading to the charge 
“Their numbers are, at present, not quite suffi- the udvauce of the British army marching on Platts 
aient for the greatness which in some ſorm of go- burg. 


| 


— 
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gra ved upon the hearts of his countrymen. 

To which sentiment Gen. Skinner, (a son-in-law 
of the late Gen. Mooers,) replied 

Allow me, Mr. President, to express the sincere 
and heartfelt thanks of the surviving members of the 
family, for the very flattering manner in which you 
have been pleased to allude to the gallant publie ser- 

vices and private worth of the dsstinguished indivi- 
dus you have named. His public services were duly 
¡appreciated by his country—his private virtues en- 
deared him to his family and a large circle of friends, 
But he has rendered up his last account. He has 
been gathered to his fathers, as a shock of corn that 
is fully ripe is gathered into the garner, and is now, 
as we humbly trust, reaping the rich rewards of a 
well spent life. i 

While thus paying respect to the memory of the 
illustrious dead, ict us not forget the survivors who, 
on the occasion alluded to, bore a distinguished part 
in sustaining the honor of our country. Among the 
many prominent individuals who yet survive “to fight 
their battles o'er,” (without in the least disparaging 
the value and services of any other,) I kaow of no 
one who stands more pre-eminent for gallant conduct 
and noble bearing. an the Beekmantown road, on the 
morning of the 6:h of September, 1814, or who is 
better entitled to be held in grateful remembrance by 
this community, than the individual I am about to 
name. 

He, sir, with a force of only 250 regular soldiers 
with all the coolness and intrepidity which he had 
manifested on the Heights of Queenston, and on many 
other occasions, there set an example of firmness to 
our inexperienced and undisciplined militia, which 
gave them confidence in themselves, and strongly im- 
pressed the enen y with the conviction that he would 
be obliged to fight his way to our works if he ever 
reached thein. o 

The battle of Beekmantown, in my humble judg- 
ment, was vastly more important than has herctofure 
been supposed. It was certainly a harder fought 
hattle that any other between the 5th and llth of 
September. The loss also on both sides, in killed 
and wounded, was greater than at any other point, 
considering the number of troops engaged. For 
more than five miles the ground was literally con- 
tested inch by inch by this s:nall party of regulars, 
with the gallant Wool at their head, aided Sy the 
brave and reassured militia, who rallied at the call 
of their general, and proudly sustained the honor of 
the American army. More than 300 men were killed 
and wounded between Beckmantown und the Sara- 
uac. Had it not been for the resistance opposed to 
the enemy on this occasion, | have no doubt a portion 
of the British troops would have slept wilhin the 
American works on the night of the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1814. The works at this tine were not come 
pleted, and were mecapable of resisting an attack.— 
If the light brigade which came in on the Beekman- 
town road had followed our troups across the Sara 
nac, as they inight have done with comparatively 
trifling loss, it is impossible to conjecture what would 
have been the final result upon the lake as well as on 
the shore. Lam however admonished that l have 
occupied too much ume, and will therefore beg leave 
to offer the following sentiment: 

Brig. Gen. Wool, U. S. army—The hero of Beeke 
mantuwn as well as of Queenston. ` 


“His laurels ure green, though his locks are gray.“ 


Gen Wool, with much feeling, responded to this 
sentiment, as follows: 
Mr. President—I rise with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude to respond to the sentimen just given 
by my friend at the other end of the table. I. find it 
impossible, however, filled as I am with emotion, to 
make a speech, or give utterance to my feelings ina 
manner worthy of tue occasion. Were it otherwise 
1 could say but little that has not already been said. 
Í might speak of the campaign of 1812 and ‘13, which 
closed with the most gloomy forebudings. I might 
also speak of the campaigns of 1814, when the man- 
tle of darkness was cast off and a blaze of light shone 
forth along the frontiers from fort Erie to Platisburg, 
and finally closed, with a briliancy seldom equalled, 
on the plains of New. Orleans. But these periods 
have already been noticed, sod described in the most 
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elocnent and stirring language. Therefore, httle re- 
moins for me to add, could J give utterance to 105 
feelings, but to express my warmest thanks for the 
kind partiality with which you have been pleased to 
allude to my services. I would, however, re vark 
that although at one period of the war, darkness and 
despondensy appeared to pervade our beloved coun- 
try, there was one bright spot exempt from the ge- 
neral gloom. It was here in this place, Plattsburg, 
that the patriotic inhabitants never wavered nor quail- 
ed before the legions of Great Britain. They stood 
by their country in the darkest hour, and never failed 
to cheer and comfort the wareworn soldier and to 
receive him with open arms whether he returned 
victorious, or was driven back by the force of cir- 
cumstances. Who that was at Plattsburg in 1812, 
13 and 14, does not remember with delight Mooers, 
Smith, Sallie, Delord, Bailey, Palmer, and Ran- 
som, all patrioue citizens and devoted friends of 
their country in war as well as in peace, but who 
wow rest in the mansions of eternal bliss With 
these few remarks, Mr. President, I would offer this 
sentinent: j He added that he had been educated in the Lutheran 

The Citizens of Plattaburg and the Military Asso- church, and was not particularly conversant with the 
cia ion of Clinton county—This day atteste their history and doctrines of the Episcopal church. 
magnanimily and greninzas of soul, by the homage; He was replied to by Dr. Wainwright, who, in a 

id to the illustrious dead who fell fighting the bat- | few brief remarks, exposed the extraordinary avow- 
gies of their country. als of the last speaker, that ona subject where he 

5 himself was conſessedly little informed, he had been 

CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPIS- the adviser of two presbyters of the church, who, by 

COPAL CHURCH. their position, must be deemed to understand the 
Extracted from New York papers. matter better than their counsellor. 

Evexixo Session—Tuorspar, 6 P. M. The remarks of Dr. W. were very effective, and 

The convention touk up the reports on elections; jed to an expression of applause from the numerous 
Ihen it appeared that the followiug gentlemen were audience, which seemed greatly to annoy him, and 
elected for the ensuing year: f which the Bishop instantly checked. Some mutual 

The Standing Commiltee of the Diocese.—Rev. Drs. | explanations ensued between Messrs. Duer, Anthon, 
Berrian, Lyell, McVickar, and Taylor, cleriead.— and Wainwright: in the course of which the latter 
Messrs. Thos, L. Ogden, Floyd Smith, Murray Hoff. entirely and sincerely disavowed any idea of making 
man, Gutian C. Yerplanck, lay. any personal reflections. 

This is the ticket chosen at last year’s convention, Finally the vote on the amendment proposed by 
and it went in by a large ins jority. It is favorable Mr, Duer to Mr. L. Ogden’s resolution of reference 
to the views of the Bishop. was taken and carred; and then, by orders on the 

Jt appeared from the same report that the follow- amended resolution, which resulted as follows: 
ing gentlemen wore elected delegates to the General; Clergy— Ayes 18. nays 101. 

Convention in 1844: f Laity—Ayes 35, nays 53. 

Delegates to the General Convention.—Bev. Drs. go the resolution was lost. The same fate awaited 
Brown and Sheerwood, and David B. Ogden, Re. | the resolutions proposed by Judge Oakley,on which 

Substitutes—Rev. W. L. Johnson and Rev. Dr. the question was immediate!y put, and the vote was, 


Creighton. l Clergy—Ayes 18, noes 97. 
Jt also appeared that the following gentlemen were) = Laity—Ayes 37, noes 47. 
elected, for the ensuing year, the The convention then ad 5 to 6 P. M. 


„ Committee — Rev. Wm. Richmond, R.| On re-assembling the Rev. Doctors Hugh Smith 
J. Haight, Lot Jones, Joseph H. Price, Edward N. and Anthon made some remarks relative to their 


Meade, clerical. Messrs. C. N. S. Rowland, John course in objecting to Mr. Carey's ordination, and 
H. Swift, Cornelius Oakley, Floyd Smith, Alex. L. said. although they had asked aud followed the ad- 
McDonald, lay. vice of a distinguished layman, they by no means 


The party cast of this committee is like that of the | meant to shrink from the consequences of their own 
other tickets, favoring the views of the Diocesan. | deliberately adopted course. 


Some time was then passed in listening to the re After some other ordinary business, 
port of the committee having the management of proceedings occurred: 
the fund for tbe relief of aged clergymen, which] John Duer, Esq. then rose, 
being disposed ol, nearly the whole of the remaining hand a document which 
hours of the session were spent in the midst of no} jyserted on the minutes, but as all the gentlemen had 
little excitement, arising out of the occurrences con- not signed it who desired to do so, he should defer it 
nected with some resolutions proposed to be offered until the close of the convention. He then read the 
by Judge Oukiey, and which were supposed to have] following report: 
reference to the recent ordination of Mr. Carey. “Whereas the Bishop of the diocese, in the ad- 
Jt was agreed that the resolutions should be taken | dress delivered to thisconvention, expressed in strong 
up the next day, and the canvention adjourned. terms of commendation his approbation of the course 
FRIDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 29. and sentiments of the religious paper called the 
The convention met at nine u'ciock. After the Churchman, published in the city of New York; and 
administration of the holy communion the conven- whereas the undersigned members of the clergy and 
tion proceeded to business Bishop Onderdonk in the) laity now in attendance on this convention, entertain 
chair, and disposed of some unjmportant matters. 8 sincere conviction that the doctrines maintained in 
The resolutions of Judge Oakly being taken up, the said religious paper, and the spirit and tone in 
the Bishop roze and read a paper, reminding the | which the sawe 1s conducted, are such as not to en- 
members of the cor. vention of the solemnities of the title it io the support of Protestant Episcopalians, 
occasion, and exhorting tiem to guard against the therefore they do wost respectfully dissent from the 
attempts now made to sunder the church. ‘The fol-| opiwion expressed in the said address, and request 
lowing are the resolutions: that this their dissent may be publicly read to this 
Whereas it appears that a doubt exists as to the convention, and be entered on the minutes of the 
truo construction of the ruoric, which directs that in proceedings thereof. . 
theordiuation of a candidate for orders in the church! Bishop Onderdonk rose under great excitement, 
the Bishop shall call on the people to make known ne and said, “I am here in the double capacity as ple, 
existence of any impediment to such urdination, | siding officer of this convention aud the Bishop of 
whether any presbyter in the church has a right to! the diocese, and it is a matter of surprise to me that 
respond to such a call as one of the people; and gentlemen who have been so tenacious of their own 
whether, in case any impediment be alleged, and me rights should be so neglectful of the rights of others. 
game has undergone a previous investigation upon a! I will receive any respecttul communication which 
rivate complaint, and has been determined by the the clergy and laity vi my diocese may hand in to me 
Bishop to be unfounded, it is or is not the duty of the in my individual capacity. but 1 will not allow such 
Bishop to suspend such ordination: Therefore, for the | a document as that ta go upon the minutes aud tu be 
purpuse of solving such doubt, | made a subject of discussion. 1 will not suller such 
Resolved, That the delegates from this diocese to the | a thing to go on the journal and come before thts 
gencral convention be requested to bring the subject | house. 1 will only pardon the gentleman who has 
to the notice of that body, that such action muy be | ultered it by suppusing that he could not have fore 
had thereon as may seem meet. seen the position in which the Bishop is placed by it. 
mee rst che delegates from this diocese to] ‘J wili not receive such a ducument. 1 appeal Ww 


a. 1. „„ thee 


propose for adoption to that hody, at nts next meet. 
ing, a canon, Wheeh shall in substance provide that, 
when the Bishop shall receive from any two presoy- 
tors objections in writing to the ordination of any 
candidate for orders in the church, natice of the 
time and place of the examination of such candidate 
shall be given to such presbyters. who shall thereup- 
on have the right to be present at and take part in 
such examinution; and that, for the avoidance of any 
misunderstanding or mistake, alt questions put to 
such candidate, and the answers made by him shall 
be reduced to writing. 


Mr. John Duer then rose and supported the reso- 
lutions in a speech of upwards of an hour. 

The debate was continued by Thos. L. Ogden, Esq., 
Chief Justice Jones, David B. Ogden, Esq., Judge 
Oakley, John Anthon, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Wain- 
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wright. 

Mr. Jno. Anthon in his speech said that he was the 
adviser of all that had been done by the two presby- 
ters, Messrs. Anthon and Smith; that they were his 
clients, and that he was responsible for their acts.— 


the following 


and said he held in his 
he wished to have read and 
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clergy and laity, and if they will not sustain me I 
will throw myself upon a higher power. and resist 
even unto death, if necessary, such an invasion of 
my rights.” ` 

These remarks were received with great applanse, 
clapping. groans, and hisses; and when the Bishop 
had restored order, Mr. Duer rose to explain, but the 
Bishop refused to hear a word, saying, ‘Sit down, sir! 
take your seat—I won't hear a word!“ And when 
Mr. Duer was seated, he said, “Any apology you 
may desire to offer will be received at a proper ume 
and place.” , : 

After a parting address from the Bishop, the con- 
vention then adjourned sine die. | 


THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. ‘Fhe mas- 
sacree of a great number of the Nestorians. as re- 
pores by a former arrival, is unhappily eoafirmed 

y the papers brought by the last steamer. This in- 
teresting people, who have latterly been visited and 
instructed by American and other missionaries, were 
found to have retained the religion of the Bible in a 
great degree of purity, although surrounded by Ma- 
hometan tribes. li seems that the hostility of their 
enemies was excited towards them by the too zea- 
lous labors of the rival Christian missionaries. ‘lhe 
following statement is from an English paper: 


‘Massacre or THE NESTORIAN CHNMISTIANS. The 


expedition ot the Pasha of Mosul against the Moun- 


tain Nestorians has been attended with the most de- 
plorable success, and that success attended, as was 
to be expected, from the co-operation of his savage 
auxiliaries, the Kurds, with every sort of atrocity. 
The houses of the wretched inhabitants were fired, 
and they themselves hunted down lke wild beasts 
and exterminated. Neither sex nor age met with 
favor or mercy; the mother, brothers, and sisters of 
the Patriarch were the objects of peculiar barbarity 
—the former having been iiterally sawed in two, 
and the latter moet shockingly mangled and mutilat- 
ed. The Patriarch himself succeeded in effecting 
his escape, and has taken refuge in the house of the 
British consular agent at Mosul. The number of 
victims who have perishea in this massacre is not yet 
known. The population of the mountains amount- 
ed to 100, 000. Their fate has been truly lamenta- 
ble and extraordinary. Surrounded by Mussulman 
hordes, pent up fot ages in their native fastnesses, 
the very existeace of these children of the primitive 
church had remained almost a secret to the rest of 
Curistendom Happy for them, indeed, had it eon- 
tinued su, for their obscurity seems to have been 
their best protection. No svoner had their country 
been explured by missionaries, and the interest of 
learned and scientific men been awakened with re- 
spect to them, thun this terrible visitation befell 
them; and the public is called upon to sympathize 
with them in their destruction before, perhaps, it 
had become generally aware of their existence. 
Letters from Mosu! throw much of the odium of 
this sad affair upon the Europeans. It was the im- 
prudent zeal of rival missionaries that first excited 
the jealous apprehensions of the Pasha of Mosul, 
and caused him to “let slip the dogs of war“ onthe 
unfortunate Nestorians. It is atfirmed, even, that 
some of these gentiemen, with a view of prejudic- 
mz his mind against the American missionaries, sug- ` 
gested to him that they were assisting the moun- 
taineers to raise forts, whereby they would be here- 
after enabled to set the Sultan's authority at defi- 
ance. These reports were altogether unfounded; 
the consequences, however, have been dreadful; 
such, indeed, as could never have veen contemplat- 
ed by the inventors of them, who have, neverthe= 
less, brought an awful responsibility upon them- 
selves.” 

A Constantinople correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle, under date of August 17, states 
the particulars more at large, as follows: 

Lou have been informed of the combination be- 
tween the Pasha of Mosul and several powerful 
Kurdish chiefs for the extermination of the Nesto 
rian Christians, or Chaldeans. Letters received the 
day befure yesterday contain a deplorable account of 
the results of the attacks of the united troops. Ie 
bad penetrated into the centre of the ‘Tiyaree dis- 
trict, burnt the villagee and churches, destroyed the 
crops, and put the inhabitants of both sexes to the 
sword. Three, or according to other accounts five, 
brothers of the Patriarch have been slain, his mo- 
ther was cut in half, and his sister horribly mutilate 
ed. The Patriarch himself nad fled to Mosul, and 
taken refuge in the British vice consulate. Thus a 
sect which had preserved its independence during 
centuries, and had resisted the persecuting sword of 
Islam when wielded by the most pewerful aud most 
mtolerant.of the followers of Mohammed—which, 
in lis simplicity and isolation, had maintained the 
doctrines and torus of a primitive church for above 
and whirnh hed aaeaned the COP- 


T ew poe atis 


T 


ruption of religion, of morals, and of character 
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IRON STEAM VESSELS. The relative advan- plan for the Atlantic, at the West Point Foundry. 


so conspicuous in all other Christian sects of the tages of iron and wooden vessels is a subject of much One vessel and engine on Hunter's plan for the At- 


east—has now, in the weakness of Mohammedan- 
ism and in the strength of European Christianity, 
been delivered over to destruction. 

“Although the Turkish authorities merit the 


interest and inquiry at this time, both in Europe and lantic, at Pittsburg.. One vessel and engine on Er- 
in this country; aqd the extent to which the building iesson's plan fur Lake Ontario, at Pittsburg. One 
of iron steamers and other craft has already been vessel on Hunter's plan for Lake Erie, at Novelty 
csrcied. argues the confidence of those most conver- ; Works, New York; engines for same at Buffalo Steam 


strongest condemnation for the part they have taken 


sant with and qualified to judge of such matters, in Engine Works. One vessel on Fricsson’s plan for 
in this massacre, yet there are others concerned who 


the complete success of the enterprise. The levia- | the Atlantic, by R. L. Schuyler, New York; engine 
are almost equally responsible fur the results. The | than English steamer Great Britain, launched recent- . for same by Phenix Foundry, New York. One ves- 
history of the fall of the Nestorians is a new exam- ly at Bristol—and which is 3,600 tons burden, 332 sel on Hunter's plan for the Atlantic, by C. Alger, 
ple of the consequences of a system pursued by fo- ; feet long, has four decks, six masts, 1,700 square of Boston; engine for same, Merrick & Towne, Phi- 
reigners in the east which we cannot contemplate yards of canvass, and a steam power of 1,000 horses ladelphia. These vessels are all 140 feet long, B 
without the utmost indignation. All those who have —is composed entirely of iron; and she will doubt- feet beam, 10 feet hold, will have three masts, and 
been the direct or indirect instruments of their de- less soon number a numerous progeny, which, be schooner rigged, and will all be in service next 
struction, alihouzh they may not have anticipated a though with less pretensions to bulk, will vie with season. l , 

result of so serious a nature to their intrigues, and; her in utility—speed and security of transportation. | ‘There is also being put up at Erie an iron steam 


although they may now shelter themselves under the We are informed, through a gentleman recently from 


frigate of 700 tons. This vessel will be in operation 


cloak of religion, have been guilty of a great crime 
against humanity. 


“in their mountain fastnesses the Nestorians had various dimensions and for various uses, and not one wheel. 


| 


England, that there are now building inthe dock-'next season. She is to have two inclined low-pres- 
yard at Liverpool not less than thirteen iron vessels of | sure engines, and will be propolled by the side paddle- 
Vessels designed and built under the direc- 


retained their independence for centuries. The first | of wood. Why not build of iron, inquires an intelli- | tion of Mr. Hart, U. S. naval constructor. Engines 
western traveller who succeeded in penetrating into gent and practical correspondent for our Hudson designed by Charles W. Copeland, principal engineer 
them was Dr. Gaar, an American missionary. His river? Such vessels draw much less water, and can U. S. navy.” 


object in visiting them was the establishment of | consequently run faster, with the same power, than 


schools and other means of instruction. No sooner 
had Dr. Grant met with some success in the moun- 
tains than the Roman Catholic missionaries at Mo- 
sul, supported by French political agents, endeavor- 
ed to counteract it. The English High Church was 
also jealous of American encroachments in the 
midst of a sect still venerating Episcopacy; and an 
additional firebrand was thrown in the country last 
autumn in the person of the Rev. Mr. Bapoer. Du- 
ring last winter the three parties—the American, 
the Puseyite, and the Romen Catholic—have waged 
an open warfare amongst themselves. The Ameri- 
cans, who had been first in the field, only acted on 
the defensive; the influence they had already acquir- 
ed among the Nestorians enabled them, without 
much difficulty, to retain their position. The object 
of the two remaining perties was to eject the Ameri- 


| 


4 


The material of which these boats is made is boiler 
those built of wood. They glide, also, easier through iron rivetted together in a manner similar to steam- 
or over the water, having none of the absorbing pro- | boat boilers,and fastened to ribs of iron - all of which 
perties of wood which has been long exposed to its can be made at home, and no thanks to foreign indus- 
action, Indeed, the advantages of iron over wood try or skill. We learn from the Pittsburg Gazette that 
can hardly yet be appreciated or over-estimated. It the small boats for the revenue cutters building at 
is of course much’more durable, less liatle to disaster that place are also to be of iron. Of one of these 
from fire or from springing a leak. And from the that paper says: “She draws only 4 inches water, 
fact that a vessel of iron may be earily and cheaply | when light, and is of a beautiful model. Although 
divided into water-tight compartments, there can built of iron, two stout men can carry her. We ex- 
scarcely be a probability that it would sink under any | pect soon to see iron yawls and barges all the rage, 
conceivable casualty. as they can be built lighter and stronger than wood, 


It is matter of record that iron was first used in the and will be more durable, not being liable to open or 


construction of vessels in England as carly as 1810. warp by the action of the sun or water.” The Ga- 
From that time until 1820 we hear of ro similar em- | zette is not alone in its expectations. Great results 
ployment of this material. Thena steata vessel was are anticipated by men of much experience and 
bu t atthe Horsely Iron works, which made the science in the way of boat-building from the use of 
voyage between the English and French capitals this new material for the hulls of vessels, particular- 


At length the combination we have described was the Great Britain) is the Guadaloupe, a steam fri- | 


cans, and to establish their own influence. They did ; withoat unlading any part of the cargo. This vessel ly in the navigation of rivers, where in certain sea- 

not act in concert, for their mutual enmity equalled ' (the Aaron Manby) is still in good condition, though sons inconvenience and delay are so often experiene- 

their hostility to the Americans. No means were . upwards of twenty years old—her hull never having ed from Jow water, and where speed and certainty 

left untried to effect their object. A report begau required any repairs. In 1825 a small iron steam- are of the first importance to trade and travel.— 

to prevail that the Americans were assisting the boat was built and placed onthe Shannon, where she Cheapen transportation of property and passengers 

Nestorians to build forts in their mountains. The, is still employed and in good condition. In 1832 an ; it certainly must; and from the durability of the mate- 

ignorant inhabitants of the surrounding country and iron steam vessel built at Liverpool made the voyage rial. whatever, may be the first coat, in the long run 

their governor, the Pasha of Mosul, readily believed {rom that port to the coast of Africa, and twice as- | it must cheapen the construction of water craft. But 

the assertion, his suspicions were excited; from both cended the Niger. Since that time many others have all this will no doubt shortly become matter of faet 

parties he received accusations against their respec- | been built. A single builder (John Laird) near Li- : instead of speculation. (Albany Argus. 

tive adversaries tending to increase his alarm. Mr. | verpool has constructed not less than forty five iron — 

Badger pointed out the danger of Roman Catholic- | vessels, of the aggregate burden of 12, 600 tons. The TRIP TO THE COAL MINES. 

ism and French influence in the mountains; the total uumber launched since 1830 is said to exceed 150 From the Richmond Compiler. 

French, in return, the danger of English mfluence. |—the largest of which now in use (excepting always] Messrs. Epirors: I have recently made an excur- 
sion which ma t ninteresti 

formed, and those alone who were innocent have fal- | gate of 788 tons; carrying sixtyeight pounders, and öf your 8 1 7 5 Ae mar 10 E 1 

Jen victims to the intriguesof men who announced | belonging to the Mexican government. 


n | A large part them all, that in the county of Chesterfield, on t 
themselves to them as the ministers of Christ and | of the steam rea hal the East India company consists : south side of James eer ‘and stout * 


of iron vessels. Twenty five of them are now in use | from this city, there i i 
pels us to state that the Americans are in this in- in India, and among them are the Nemesis, the V VVV 


stance without blame. They established themselves Phlegethon, the Ariadne, and Medusa — names fami- | 
first in the mountains, and their elfurts were suc- {liar to the readers of China war news. 
cessfully directed to the improvement of the inhabi- 
tants, without any ulterior political design. 


the teachers of civilization. Strict justice com- 


This coal has been for many 
' years past an article of commerce and sometimes of 
These very profitable commerce. Several pits are in suc- 


facts, which we gather from an English magazine, ' cessful operation: among th st kab f 
But, as are sufficient. we should think, in connexion with | 15 ö 


ii is, one of the most ancient aud mos? interesting the fact that the building of iron vessels is still 


sects in the u orld— interesting from iu origin, fiom 
iu language, and from the purity of its Christianity 
has been sacrificed to the religious quarrels of 
American Independents, English Puseyiies, and 
French Roman Catholics.” 


Letters recived in Boston state that it is probable 
the mother and only one brother of Mar Suinon, 
the Nestorian Patriarch, have been slain; that three 
other brothers have been taken prisoners, and two 
have fled to Persia. Dr. Garant, whose life has 
been considered in danger, is saie at Mosul. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says: “We infer that 
the Nestorians of the Plain including chose among 
whom ure the principal establishwent of our mis- 
sionaries, and particularly those under the charge of 
Mr. Peauins and his immediate associates, together 
with the residence of the bishop Man Youannan, 
whohas been lately received with so much interest in 
thiscountry, have escaped this destructive visitation. 
The Nesturians of the mouitains are less civilized, 
Jess peaceful in their habits, and have derived less 
improvement from instructions of the American 
missionaries than those of the Plain. Yet among 
them Doctor Grant, and two or three other of the 
missionaries of the American boards, were resident, 
and were producing « useful iuuuence.“ 

~lt may be of interest to our readers to learn that 
Mr. Praxis and his wile, who, atter a residence of 
seven or eight years among the Nestorians as mis- 
sionaries, lately made a visit to this country, accom- 

nied Mar Yohannan, a native bishop, and whoieft 

ere in March last on their return, arrived at their 


ſormer residence, Oroomiab, id June last, in good 
hanith 


going on at Liverpool, to show that the use of iron 


ment abroad. 


Nor is it so regarded, if we may judge from what 
is doing, in this country. We have heretofore allud- 
ed to the number of iron vessels now building and in 
use in various parts of the United States. But our 
enumeration has by no means included all. Asto 
the number, bulk, and uses of those now building by 
the United States government (eight in all) we find 
the following information in the Buffalo Gazette ofa 
recent date: 

“The United States government are now building 
the following iron steam vessels, viz: 

“For Lake Erie, one for the Topographical Engi- 
neers of 97 feet long, 18 feet 6 inches beam, 8 feet 
deep; to be propelled by two of Hunter's submerged 
paddie-wneels, 8 feet diameter by 22 inches wide— 
paddles 10 inches deep. Theee wheels work hori- 
zontally, and are entirely under water. This vessel 
will have two horizontal high pressure engines, each 
cylinder being 16 inches diameter, 26 inches stroke. 

his vessel was built at the West Point Foundry.— 
Her keel has already been laid, and it is calculated 
that she will be ready to launch some time in No- 
vember. 

“There are also building for the revenue service, 
under the direction of Captain Howard, six iron reve- 
nue cutters four to be propelled by Lieut. Hunter's 
submerged wheel, and two by Ericsson's propellers. 
The steam power in each of the vessels is to be equal. 
Of these vessels four are for the Atlantic, one for 
Lake Erie, and one fur Lake Onurio, and are being 


Hilft ua lla [Ine Sass 
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for this purpose is no longer regarded as an experi- hesitancy, 
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these are those belonging to the Milothian Coal Mi- 
ning company. Having an opportunity on Thursday, 
September 12th, to visit them, I resolved, after some 
to take a trip to the lower regions. Through 
the politeness of Mr. Ford, one of the managers above 
ground, arrangements were soon made for my depar- 
ture. I was to be accompanied by my friend Mr. H. 
who had before made the voyage. Mr. Marshall, 
the chief ventilator of the pits, kind'y engaged to be 
our guide. A better one we could not have had. He 
is a veteran collier—an Englishman—having com- 
menced his mining career at the age of 13 years in 
the pits near New Castle, on Tyne. His ample buik, 
ruddy countenance, and cheerful spirits, furnished 
decisive evidence that to him at least the dark, 
damp caverns have not been fraught with mischief. 
Preparatory to our descent, Mr. H. and myself were 
stripped of our raiment, and clad in a “pepper and 
salt“ suit, with large clap down shoes and low erowu- 
ed woollen hats, the brims standing up as if to catch 
a hasty shower. Of my own appearance, J cannot 
particularly speak. Ii was no doubt odd enough. 
But my friend, in spite of a countenance naturali 

benignant. had rather a cut-throat appearance. i 
could not help siniling to think that if he should ad- 
venture himseif a dozen miles beyond the range of 
his acquaintance, he would be arrested for a higb- 
wayman, and hung upon suspicion. Preparations 
are now completed. We are standing at the mouth 
of the pit, and gazing into what secms to be a fathom- 
less profound. The shaft, or aperture is eleven feet 
square, and divided, by thick timbers, into four equal 
chambers or partitions. This shaft has been sunk 
through the immense strata of stone and slate which 


cover ihe coal Geld. We are in the basket, and, dy 
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the pit, are beginning to descend. Perhaps the rope meeting had spread throughout the cavern, and all 
may break, or the engine may fail! No matter—it n had gathered for the service. The news had spread 
now decided that we must go to the bottom. Down, beyond the pit, and brought down several from above. 
down we go, through torrents of water R from By means of logs, e and boxes, the congre- 
s are 
| 


the crevices in the stony wall of the shaft. gration were mostly seated, in a wide and well ven- 


wow at the hottom, having performed the journey, aitlated drift. The ladies and their attendants occu- 
distance of 774 feet, apparently in about 


15 minutes; pied a small chamber out in the solid coal, on one 
but really in a minute and a half. On first entering side of the passage. The small brilliant lamps of 
the cavern, but little can be seen by the aid of thei which every collier has one, were suspended along 
` smali miners’ lamps. Not having examined the map the walls of our chapel, creating a dazzling light.— 
of this dismal country, I can make but little progress The congregation consisted of about 90 persons: 80 
in understanding its outlines, even with the teaching colored, and 10 white. The blacks, at my request, 
of my intelligent guide. But I must endeavor to give sung a song. Their singing was greatly inferior to 
the reader some idea of it. The coal bed inclines, or that of their brethren in the tobacco factories in 
as the miners say, dips to the westward. The bed is Richmond. I lined a hymn which was sung offer - 
of a variable, and in most places, of an unknown ed prayer—and preached from John III, 16. The 
thickness—it probably does not average less than 20 circumsances were impressive and awful—l desired 
feet. The openings made through the coal are called to do good—I spake without premeditation—and | 
dris. Some of the principal drifts are 400 yards: was listened to with devout attention. When I had 
loag, 12 feet wide. and varying in height from 5 to 12 closed my sermon, requested my friend H. to follow 


that vegetable impressions are f nily ſound in the 
coul raised from these mines. How was this mass 
of vegetable matter collected? When deposited? It 
is certain that the superincumbent mass of stones 
was once in a fluid state. Among the curiosities be- 
longing to Richmond College, are pieces of stone, 
taken from a shaft in this field, several hundred feet 
below the surface of the earth, bearing the most 
evident impressions of fish, from 4 to 6 inches in 
length. “How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom thou hast made them all.” 


| J. B. JETER. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 
COLONEL RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 
Col. Johnson was at New Haven last week, where 
he was received with hospitable attentions. On his 


feet. In some places these openings are walled and in exhortation and prayer. He arose, and solemn as; arrival he was escorted tothe Exchange Saloon, 
secured by strong timbers, to prevent the falling in of was the scene, and much as my heart was in unison where a large number of citizens had assembled. He 


the coak 


t mostly the coal forms a wall and ceiling, with it. I could not avoid smiling at the oddity of his | was introduced to the meeting by one of the citizens, 
smooth, frm aad safe. The drift which interested appearance. The diverson was however, only mo- and made an address 
me most, is the descending drift, or that which runs mentary. The exhortation was pertinent, and the | Palladium: 


„which is thus noticed in the 


with the dip. Its inclination is, judging by the eye, prayer fervent. Many of us felt that God was pre-| The Colonel observed that he had been a long 
at an angle of from 20 to 25 degrees. From this sent. The colored friends sang another song. Iwas time in public life—had grown grey in the public 
main drift there are, at distances differing from desirous to know how many professors of religion service, and he thought he needed rest, and he con- 
forty to seventy feet, emailer drifts, running on there were among them, and first having all seated, ! tinued, with a comical leer of his eye, “the people- 
each side, at right angles, to a distance of from. I requested those who were professing christians to were of the same opinion in 1840, when Mr. Van 


a few to several hundred feet. The hands are 
working in these side openings. The coal is drawn 


rise. 1 are all, or nearly all, mem- 
ders of the Baptist church. I was gratified to learn | 


Buren and myself retired with their consent!” This 
brought forth a loud shout, when the colonel remark- 


by mules, on a level surface, to the inclined plane. from the managers, that many of them are orderly ed — “ Well, I always thought they would de sor- 
Ii is curried up this, on a railway, to the bottom of and consistent in their deportment, and that general- | ry for that, and if they ever should be, and should 
the shaft, by means of a steam engine, at the top. ly, there is a marked difference between the conduct want me to serve them again in any capacity, why, 
Having looked around at the impenetrable walls of of those who profess and those who do not profess: I have got rested now, and shan't refuse them—but 
my temporary dwelling, and visited the mule stablo, religion. A few words of advice and -ncourage-, if they don't, I shan't quarrel, because there are some 
as comfortable and convenient as any in the city of ment closed the service. The like had never been bigger men inthe country than Richard M. John- 
Richmond, we are now going to descend the inclined known in these parts. Mr. Marshall, who had spent son.” The Colonel continued in this strain until 


lane. We advance without much difficulty. But, many years in English mines, said that he had fre- about half past eleven. when he sat down. 
ark: I hear a rattling, rumbling noise. Our guide quently heard social prayer in the pits, but had never compli 


bids us clear the track. Here come the baskets of 
coal, gliding up the railway. We press to the black 
side of the drift, and the train just passes us. The 
path becomes steeper and more difficult as we ad- 
vance. We stumble, slip, fall on our hands and 
knees. All desire to keep clear of coal dust has va 
nished. J deliberately raise my hand from the bed 
of coal, into which it has been plunged, and wipe the 
sweat from my face. I hear voices—And strange to 
say, Jam meeting, in this land of darkness, two la- 
dies, who once were vhite, and are destined soon to 
be white again, but true to instinct, have adopted the 
only color fashionable in this region. They descended 
some hours before we did, and having nearly com- 
pleted their exploration, they are slowly returning to 
the shaft, duly escorted by altentive guides. ‘What 
in the world is that?” ‘The hands are blasting coal.“ 
“f really was afraid the gas had taken fire!” After 
pending a few minutes with the ladies, we pursue 
our downward course, frequently arrested and forced 
to the side of the drift by the passing of the coal train. | 
We have at length reached the termination of the: 
drift, and are 900 feet below the surface of the earth. 
This is the deepest excavation, I learn, in this coal 
field, and probably in the United States. At this 
point something was said about holding a religious 
service inthe pit. Mr Magruder. the chief manager 
under ground, who had recently joined us, kindly of. 
fered to collect the hands if | would preach to them. 
To this proposal l readily acceded. It accorded well 
with the stillness and solemnity of the place. Mr. 
Marshall went in one direction, and Mr. Magruder, 
accompanied by Mr. H. and myself, in another to give 
notice of the appointment. We had a considerable 
distance to travel to the shaft, (a different one from 
that through which we descended,) where the meet- | 
ing was to take place. I shall not attempt to describe 
the journey. 

In some places we had to crawl on our hands and 
knees, and in others to ascend the banks by vigorous 
exertions, and the aid of the colliers. We saw the 
gas bubbling through the small streams which were 
flowing in some of the drifts, and saw it from the 
contiguity of a lamp, ignite and blaze for a consider 
able time, on the wall. The managers are of opinion 
that no danger arises from the gas. The pit is well 
ventilated. The air circulates freely in every drift 
—in some places the current was almost too strong 
for comfort. The pit is kept cool by means of a 
53 flaming furnace. This furnace communicates, 

y means of an aperture, carefully arched over with 
bricks, with the shaft, 40 feet from the bottom.— 
Through this shaft the rarified air is constantly as- 
cending. and the vacuum is filled by frésh air rushing 
down the other shaft, and perhaps through other 
chambers in the same shaft. Having examined the 
furnace and blacksmith's shop, we reached at length 
the place appointed for worsi.ip, covered with sweat 


| 


before known a sermon delivered in one. To ad- 
dress the living on the solemn subjects of death, ' 
judgment and eternity, 800 feet beneath the sleeping 
place of the dead, in a pit which bears so striking a 
resemblance to that region of outer darkness, into 
which the impenitent shall be cast, cannot but inter- 
est and affect the heart. ` 


Preparations were now made to ascend. The le- 
dies of course had precedence. They were put into 
the basket; a cord wes pulled as a signal for the en- 
gineer, and immediately the ladiesdeparted, and were 
soon concealed from our view. My turn to ascend 
arrived. Mr. Marsnall was to accompany me. 1 
could have but one objection to him—his weight put 
the rope to a pretty severe test. On the whole, huw- 
ever, I considered my lol fortunate. We gazed for 
an instant, as we passed at the fiery furnace, and 
felt the warmth of the ascending air. Our journey 
was quite agreeable. Mr. M. deliberately smoking 
his pipe, said “I have been engaged in this business 
ever since I was 13 years old, and I feel as safe in 
the pit as above ground. The same God that is 
above, 1s also below.” This shaft is much dryer 
than that in which we descended. l 

At eight o'clock, we reached the world above, 
having been 3} hours in the pit. The thermometer 
stood at 70 degrees above, and at 66 below. The 
shaft in which we ascended is about 200 yards from 
the other. Atthe mouth of the pit we took leave 
of our guide and the ladies, and hastening to the dress- 
ing room we washed and changed our apparel. I 
felt better; and certainly my friend Mr. H. was great- 
ly improved in his appearance—he looked like anoth- 
er man. 

This coal bed seems inexhaustible. The compa: 
ny is now rating about 2000 bushels per day—it 
could raise a much larger quantity if there were a 
demand for it. The coal is of an excellent quality. 
How strikingly do these beds of coal display the 


Some 
mentary resolutions were then introduced and 
passed. 

The New Haven Herald, in its notice of the 
speech, says: The Colonel concluded his speech 
three or four times, but catching new impulses con- 
tinually from his reminiscences of our Indian wars 
and finally of the battle of the Thames, the venera- 
ble old soldier 

“Fought all his battles o'er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain.” 

According to his account, himself, his two broth. 
ers, four nephews, and an old fellow named Sucket 
did pretty much all the fighting at the Thames bate 
tle, though he did admit some few others to have had 
a hand in it, and coudescended to call Gen. Harrison 
a “gallant old General, who looked on danger with 
a smile and with a brightening eye.” A liitle egot- 
ism ia admissible in such cases, and though the Co- 
lonel was mostly the hero of his own tale, the art- 
lessness and simplicity of his manner bespoke the 


sincerity of his heart, aad brought down thunders of 
applause." 


THE SUB-FREASURY. 
WHO ORIGINATED THE SCHEME? 

Two or three of the editorials of the last numbers 
of the Charleston Mercury have been devoted to the 
task of proving that Mir. Calhoun is the real author 
of the project for a sub-T'reasury, and not Mr. Van 
Buren. Ihe editor of the Mercury exhibits anxiety 
to establish Mr. Calhoun's claim to its paternity, and 
the more so, as he asserts that the system “ufter 
having been trampled in the dust, in the mad irrup- 
tion of passion iu the election of Gen. Harrison 
has again risen from the earth—stronger from the 
load with which it was oppressed—adopted by gene- 
ral acclamation asa great measure of deliverance 
and liberty, and conferring immortal honor on him 


‘wisdom and goodness of God! In most countries! Who first gave it being.” 

there is found safely packed away, convenient to na-| As conclusive proof of Mr. Calhoun’s claims to 
vigable water, immense beds of fuel, to be used by the honor of originating the scheme, the Mercury 
men, after the exhaustion of the primeval forests.— | adduces the following extract. In his speech deliver- 
Were these coal beds onthe surface of the earth,| ed in the Senate of the United States in 1834, Mr. 


they would not only prevent the formation of a pro- Calhoun used this language: 


ducttve soil, but be destroyed by the wantonness of 
‘man. Catching on fire, they would burn and blaze, 
filling all the surrounding countries with smoke, and 
heat, and consternation. But placed, as they are, at 
- convenient distances below the surface of the earth, 
they exercise the skill and ingenuity of men, furnish 
employment for thousands, and impart warmth and 
- cheerfulness to millions of fresides. 

I is generally, perhaps universally conceded by 
' geologists, that bituminous coal is a vegetable for- 
mation. In a coal pit, in England, I think, the hody 
of a tree was found, partly wood partly charcoal, 
and partly bituminous coal. { learned from Mr. 


“If this was (said he) a question of bank or no 
bank—if it involved the existence of the banking 
system, it would indeed be a great question—one of 
the first magnitude, and with my present impressions 
long entertained and daily increasing, I would hesi- 
tate—long hesitate, before Í would be found under 
the banner of the system. I have great doubts, if 
doubts they may be called, as to the soundness and 
tendency of the whole system in all its modifications. 
Ihave great fears that it will be found hostile to 
liberty, and the advance of civilization; fatally hostile 
to liberty, in our country, where the system ex- 
ists. in its worst aud most dangerous ſorm. Of all ine 


nud not alittle fatigued. The intelligence of the Wills, one of the managers at the Midlothian pits, stitutions affecting the great question of the dist 
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bution of wealth—a question least explored and the ter which Missouri has earned, reqnires such a pa- 
most i · portant of any in the whole range of politi- j per; and that it be established in this city, which is 
cal eronomy—the banking institution has if not the | the great point of communication with the rest of the 
greatest, one of the greatest, and [ fear most perni- i union, and also the point for the general disseinina- 
cious influence on the mode of distribution.” © tion of political, commercial. and agricultural intel- nent exists to the southward of the great berrier dia- 
180 long as the question is one between a Bank of the | ligence, among the people. The safety of the cause ‘covered in 1841, extending to the east 450 mites from 
United States incorporated by Congress, and that requires such a paper; and to establish and mausmain Mount Erebus. 

system of banks which Fas been created by the will | it, the united exertions of the friends of the cause lee. in various forms, beset them for some time, 
of the executive, it is an insult to the understanding | will be wanted. System and concert of action in ob- and observations were taken on that which was fixed. 
to discourse on the pernicious tendency and uncon- | taining subscribers, and forwarding payments, will No doubt remained that the straits before spoken 
stitutionality of the bank of the United States. To | be necessary; and to effect this the friends of the cause | of communicated with Bransfield Strait, and proba- 
bring up that question fairly and legitimately, you |in every county should make the case their own.— . bly with the Canal d'Orleans; but it was so eomplete- 
must go one step farther. You must divorcee the go- | They should take charge of subscription papers, and ly closed, that nothing farther could be done to de- 
vernment and the banking system. You must refuse ; make it a point to obtain subscribers in every town- | cide this geographical point. The struggles with the 
all connection with banks. You must neither re- | ship every neighborhood, and every post office in the ice continued to the Ist February, when it became 
ceive nor pay away bank notes: you must go back io state. With this view l enclose you the within pa- essential to extricate the ships, and endeavor to pe- 
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to perpendicular icy cliffs descendin’s from 2 snow 
covered mountain, about 2000 feet hizh. This was 
a complete barrier in miniature, and tended to con- 
firm Captain Ross's opinion, that an extemsive conti- 


the old system of the strong box and of gold and sil- 
ver. If you havea right to receive notes at all—to 


or paying them away to creditors, you have a right 
to create a bank.” “I repeat, you must divorce the | 


not, you are hound to incorporate a bank as the only 
safe and efficient means of giving stability and uni- 
formity to the currency. And should the deposites | 
not be restored, and the present illegal and unconsti- 


tutional connection between the executive and the, 


league of banks continue,—I shall feel it my duty, if 
no one else moves, to introduce a measure prohibit- 
ing the government from receiving or touching bank 
notes in any shape whatever, as the only means left 


saving the country from corruption and ruin.” | 


This, says the Mercury, was in 1834—rTuerEeEx | 
years before the policy plainly expressed by Mr. 
Calhoun was, in general terins, recommended to Con- 


pers for yourself and friends, to obtain subscriptions; netrate to the south. On the fourth they succeeded 
re and as St. Lonis is not a locality favorable to the sup- in gaining the pack-edge, and were once more im 
treat them as money by receiving them as your dues port of a democratic newspaper, the country has to clear water, after having been more or less entang- 


be relied upon, and the necessity for speedy action, led for the space of forty days. East winds and thick 


prompt payments, and punctual remittances, must be fogs prevailed, and the best of the season was past. 
government entirely from the banking system, or if seen by all. Respectfully, your friend, 


THOMAS H. BENTON. 


ANTARCTIC EXCURSION, 


DISCOVERY VOYAGE OF THE EREBUS 
AND TERROR. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


They, however, in lat 65 deg. nearly, crossed Wed- 
dellis returning track, and found pack-ice where he had 
found perfectly clear sea. They could not penetrate 
beyond lat. 65 deg. 15 min. S., where their position 
was 100 miles to the southward of Admira! D°Urvil- 
le's tract, where he unsuccessfully attempted io fol- 


low the route so nobly achieved by our countryman 
Weddell. On the 22:1, they crossed the line of the 


no-variation in lat. 61 deg. and long. 24 deg. W. in 


Fornrn Year. On the morning of December 17, a dip of 57 deg. 40 min. ; a fact of much importance 
of giving safety and stability to the currency, and 1842, the expedition sailed from the Falkland Is-; to magnetic sience, since the observations appear to 
lands, and on the 24th saw the first icebergs. when Í prove that the supposition of there being two mag- 
nearly in the Jatitude uf Clarence Island; and next | netic poles of verticity in the south (as is well known 


gress by the message of Mr. Van Buren—and in Penetrable part, and they were led to stand along its 
some particulars digested by the friends of that gen- edge to the westward. „ Ross, being persuad- 


tleman in Congress. And in no speech or message 


of Mr. Van Buren previous to that time, can there 


4 


ed that the great extent o 


open water found by our 
late worthy friend Captain 


‘ 


day their progress was arrested by a rather solid pack. to be the case in the north) is erroneous, and that 
|The 26th was spent in endeavoring to find out a! there is in reality but one magnetic pole in the southern 


hemisphere. 


We may notice that the whole of this year’s ob- 


servations tend in a remarkable mannef to confirm 
eddell, to the 74th de- the position assigned to this pole by Captain Ross 


be found a suggestion. which, by any process of po- ' gree of latitude, was produced hy the prevailing west- | from his first year’s experiments in ite close vicinity. 
liticat chemistry could be so analyzed as to present efly winds driving the ice away from some Rou On the 23d they rounded the last extreme of the 
the distinct proposition thus announced by Mr. Cal- Shore, probaby the «astern side of Graham Land, pack, and stood to the S. E., and crossed the antarc- 
houn in 1834. Nor was it here that the connection determined, if he could, to get hold of that coast, tic circle on the Ist of March in long. 7; deg. W. 
between Mr. Calhoun and this measure ended.— and penetrate to the southward and east~ard, e, From judicious considerations, Captain Ross now 
When the general recommendation of the federal ‘Ween its shores and the pars: and thus he hoped to tried to penetrate to the southward in the meridian 
executive had to be moulded into the form of legis- | arrive at the open part of the sea found by Weddell; exactly between Bellinghausen’s and Weddell's 
lative enactment, without his jealous scrutiny what deeming it more desirable to trace the land to the | tracks, and consequently stood to the S. W. On the 
would it have been worth? What is the sub-T'reasu- | southward than to attempt to follow his track, from 23d, in lat. 68 deg. 34 min., and long. 12 deg. 49 
ry system, without the specie clause? What gives it which no discovery could beexpected. On the 28th i min. W., he was becalmed, and seized the opportu- 
life but this? What else has recommended it to the | they discovered land, extending S. lo S. W. by W.; nity to try for soundings, but 4,000 fathoms of line 
serious and reflecting people of our land? And to but its shores lined with 80 extraordinary an accu- failed to reach the ground. This great depth 1$ 
whom are we indebted for this provision? mulation of grounded icebergs, as to prevent all ap- | against the probabi ity of meeting with land near.— 

It is no small compliment that is paid to Mr. Cal- | proach nearer thau three or four miles. They had, For some time, however, they persevered in an at- 
houn, when the friends of Mr. Van Buren are forced therefore, only to pass along and examine the coast | tempt to cet farther to the south, but the ice was too 
to recominend him to the people. by those measures 28 they could. The whole land, with the exception strong for them, and considerable danger was en- 
which are identified with the name of Mr. Calhoun, f two bold projecting headlands near its north ex- countered in a tempestuous gale, which lasted, with- 
and which of themseives make up the chain by which | treme, was found ty be entirely covered with snow | oyt interruption, during three days. The darkness 
posterity is already connected with him. Too often or ice, which descended froin the height of 2,000 orj of the nights and the number of icebergs seemed 
jt happens that the pilot whose skill and courage 3.000 feet into the sea, where, broken by the vio- only to increase the confidence and courage of the 
have brought the ship safely to port, is the least heed- | lence of the waves, it formed perpendicular icy | men; and the management of the ships was, through- 
ed of all who were on board. And more than once, | Cliffs of from 20 to 30 fwet high, from which the! out, most wortny of admiration. At length. on the 
in fable and history, has the achievement been with | bergs already mentioned constantly broke away and | 8th, the wind veered to the eastward, and with hearts 
one—the glory with another. We ask no concession | grounded in the shallow water. Between them the overflowing with gratitude to God for his merciful 


from Mr. Van Buren, and would not rob him of the 
honor of a single act in lus political history. But we 
ask the same for Mr. Calhoun. He has won tie 
prize, let him wear it. If in the comparison which 


truth will draw between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Van | 


Buren in this matter, the latter may not appear in so 
strong a light, let it be remembered, that we have 
not said a word in derogation of Mr. Van Buren, un- 
til nis friends were pleased to exhibit him in attire 
which did not become him, and to which he had no 
right. We have no motive but to do justice—no ob- 
ject but the truth. 


MR. BENTON'S CIRCULAR. 

The St. Louis Republican accuses Senator BENTON 
of abusing his frunking privilege by appending hts 
signature to a great number of carcuiars intended for 
distribution throughout the state of Missouri of which 
the tullowing is a copy: 

St. Louis. September 16, 1843. 

Dear Sia: I have the pleasure to enclose tu you 
some subscription papers for Tue Miysourtan,” the 
new democratic newspaper which supersedes the 
“Standard.” The editor ts General Van Antwerp. 
a geutleman long known to me, aud for whose talents, 
integrity and principles, I can vouch. He has the 
advantage of having been long enough in the west to 
be lamiltar with the local as well as general politics 
of the state, and I feel great cuntidence in recom- 
mending his paper as one that will do good service 
to Lue cause of democracy. 
© ‘This paper is intended to be permanent in its es- 
tablishient, geueral in ils cheulation, und tasteful 
jn ats couduct. The success of tue democratic cause, 


the protection of the policy under which the slate has | 


prospered, and the preservation of the bigh charac- 


whirlpuols, caused by a strong tide, were very trou- 
blesome; and several small islets, quite free from 
snow, were observed exten, ling lo the southeastward 
from the farthest visible point of land. A dense fog 
arose, and compelled the expedition to haul off to 
the eastward, where they soon met with the western 
edge of the packs. Ou the evening of the 30th they 
again closed the land, and steered across a deep gull 
fur the extreme point; but the pack was cluse against 
its shores, and by the 4th, in 64; degrees S., the ships 
11 70 beset, and drifted rapdiy back to the north- 
ward. 


Next day they were extracted, and finally succeed- 
ed in landing on an island at the extreme of a deep 
inlet on the south side of the gulf, which Captain 
Ross took possession of in her majesty'’s name. This 
island is of volcanic origin, and though not more than 
two miles in diameter, projects a perfectly formed 
crater to the height of 3, 500 fect above the level of 
the sea. It lies in lat. 64 deg. 12 moo. S., and long. 
56 deg. 49 min. W. A magnificent table topped 
mountain tu the westward rises to the height of 7000 
feet, and the whole western shore of this great gulf 
consists of mountainous ranges covered with everfast 
ing snow. lt was named the Gulf of Erebus and 
Terror: is about 40 iniles between the capes, and 
nearly as many miles deep Excepting the south 
part. it was full of heavy pack ice, and there were 
two spaces at its deepest paris where no sand cuuld 
be discerned, and which probably coinmameate with 
Braustield Strat. In the evening, the ice being 
driven oi tue band, Gey rounded the south part of 
the gulf, and coursed the laud to the south-westward, 
between us shure and a chara of scounded bergs two 
or three miles distant. All- this portion was free 
from snow for twenty miles, when they again came 


4 


protection, when human efforts were all but useless 
end unavailing, our brave fellows were in safety, and 
steering for the north. It was not, however, till the 
12th that they were relieved fro. the apprehension 
of being driven against the still-threatening pack. 

On the Lith they reached the latitude of Bouvet 
Istand, 64 deg. 19 min., about 8 deg. to the westward 
of the assigned position, but they, like Cook, search- 
ed for it in vain; and Captain Ross concludes that 
Bouvet had been deceived by the form an iceberg.— 
The Jast berg was secn on the 25th, in lat. 47 deg. 3 
min. S. and lon. 10 deg. 51 min. E., when bearing 
away before a fair gale for the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the expedition prusperuusly anchored on the 
4th of April. 

In the third season, it wall thus be seen, they did 
not penetrate so far as Weddell; yet the unusual pre- 
valence of easterly winds preventing the pack from 
drifting off shore, was the means of enabling them 
to reach the Jat. of 714 deg. S. on a meridian usu- 
ally occupied by the pack when driven by the pro · 
vailing westerly winds from the east shore of Gra- 
ham's Land, and extending their researches in that 
meridian (15 deg. W.) 12 deg. of lat. beyond their 
predecessors, Cuvk, Bellinghausen, and Biscoe. 

The discovery and examination of a considerable 
extent of unknown coast, proving the insularity of 
those portions of land first dycovered by Bransfield 
in 1820, for years afterwards frequented by our seal- 
ers in search of their prey, aud finally, in 1839, 
seen by A. miral D'Urviile, and called by him “Louis 
Puilippe's Land,“ cannot but be regarded as Ituportant 
additives tu our knowledge of those parts, which, 
aithough islands of inconsiderable size, might have 
extended, and were supposed to extend, even to the 


pole. 


— 
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At the end of April the Erebus and Terror left always on the ice, and at immense distances from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and touched at St. Helena land. How it existed appeared to be a mvysterv.— 
and Ascension, for the purpose of repeating the mag- | There were thousands and tens of thousands of the 
netic observations they had formerly made and ve- smaller species; and the lightly fledged young, in their 
rifving their instruments. In order to render the first year. were often met with. But there were, be a doubt of the correctness of the experiments and 
whole series complete, it was necessary to repair tn | besides, a patriarchal order, never encountered in ohservations. This is of infinite conseqnence, for it 
Rio de Janeiro, which the expedition reached on the | more than three at any time. and ofan im.nense size. must prevent all question, or cavil, or pretence from 


tion. These houses answered their purposes ad ni- 
rably, as did the instraments generally; and as the 
Erebus and Terror worked simultaneously, and com- 
munirated the results by signal, dailyf. there cannot 


18th of June. After a few days employed in ob- Their appearance on the summits of iced ras and other quarters. 

serving and refitting, they santed for England, and, ‘elsewhere ‘vas almost ludicrous; for, with their state- The visit to-Cape Horn, whither they ran from the 
touching at one of the Western Islands made the ly walk and short legs, they looked for all the world Fa'kiand Islands, bronght them (as we observed) ac- 
land of Scilly on the 27th of August. The passaze like the padres of a religious order. One apane with the natives of that wild promontory. 
up channel was rendered tedious by calms and light | weighed at seventy-six pounds, and stood about four They met them on an island. not on the mainland, 
winds, so that Captain Ross was unable to land until feet six inches in height. The averaze weight of buta place evidently much frequented by them.— 
Monday last, the 4th of September, when he disem- ' this large class was sixty-four pounds; and heavy as They never met more than six or seven of the men 
barked at Folkstone, and arrived in to vn on the af. they were and seemed, their activity in leaping was together, and found them a fearless and rather ro- 
ternoon of the same day. Need we add, that his incredible. In their walk, and glancing over their bust, active, and well looking rare. They were 
reception at the Admiralty was most cordial and shoulders, as it were, with wonder at their strange | matchless imitators, and very dexterous thieves; had 
gratifying. Lord Haddington complimented him in visiters. they betrayed no fears, and hardly took nothing to offer in barter but small pieces of skins; 
the warmest manner in the presence of the other themselves out of the way. But if an impulse Jed and were careful to prevent the appearance of their 
lords; and all joined in the highest eulogy upon his ; them to jump upon the face of a piece of ice, their: women. These were kept sedulously out of sight; 
services. This is only the preface to the fame he |flappers came down on each side, and they rose with and in one instance, where a party from the ships 


has, with his brave comrades Captain Crozier, Com- | a spring considering their form, truly astoni-hing; as | surprised two of them crouching in a concealed part, 


mander Bird, and the rest, so nobly earned: and it 
will be echoed, not only now and by his country, but 
by the whole civilized world and forever. Heartily 
do we wish him, and all who were with him, the per- 
fect enjoyment of that high health in which they 
f been restored to us after all their fatigues and 
Peril“. 
Having given the outline of this great national ex- 
loit, we have only to annex a very few particulars 
In connexion with it, which may interest our gere- 
Fal readers. l 

When at Cape Horn, making magnetometric ob- 
servations, the ships anchored in St. Martin's Cove, 
where they fell in with a small party of Fuegeans, 
@ most miserable race of human creatures, wander- 
ing naked amongst the constantly falling snow storms 
of this inclement region. 

On their path from Cape Horn to the Falkland Is- 
lands they observed a very dangerous bank, directly 
in the line, in which it is probable that many a dar- 
ing bark has been lost, whose fate has never been 
disclosed to mortal ears. 

On the island on which they landed in lat. 71 deg. 
56 min. S., and log. 171 deg. 7 min? E., where they 
procured specimens of minerals imbedded in the ig- 
neous rocks, there was not the least appearance of 
vegetation; but it was so densely covered with pen- 
guins, which stoutly resisted their landing, that it 
3 with difficulty they could force their way through 

em. 

The acquisitions to natural history, geology, geo- 
graphy, but above all towards the elucidation of the 
grand mystery of terrestrial magnetism, raise this 
voyage to a pre-eminent rank among the greatest 
achievements of British courage, intelligence, and 
enterprise. 

The vessels were expected to arrive at Woulwich 
yesterday or to-day. 

We mentioned the plummet having struck the 
ground in a sounding of great depth, but had not at 
the moment the exact extent before us. Ít was at 
2,677 fathoms; and by an able contrivance the ves- 
sel veered out more than 6000 fathoms of line, and 
yet (as in lat. 46; deg. S.) with all that scope couid 
find no bottom. In the furiner case, where they did, 
they could not bring the Jead up again to indicate the 
nature of the ground. 

In the highest latitudes, however, which they 
reached, and much within the antarctic circle, their 
dredging was very productive, and they have brought 
home, in spirits of wine, many specimens of molluses 
and other creatures, shells, &c., &c. which are be- 
lieved to be rare, iſ not new in this branch of scien- 
tific exploration, and which will be the more wel- 
come now, since Professor Forves’s Æ zean research- 
es (see, fortunately, in this very same sheet, p. 604, 
his report, and the results to which it jeads,) have, 
as it were, opened a vast novel field of inquiry for 
the investigation of the nature of our globe. 


In these desolate regions, where so little could be 
seen or found on the surface, it was sume compen- 
sation to be able to divulge even a few secrets frum 
the depths of the sea. About and around them it 
ws almost as if hfe were extinct. Animals there 
‘were none; and birds were very few. The stormy 
petrel occasionally fly ing over their heads was shot; 
and a new species of white petrel was atso obtamed. 
The o'her vruthological inhabitants of the antarctic, 
Such as gulis, &c. were identical with those of the 
arctic regions; the sane iu colors, feathers, and form. 
Only they were "like angel visits, few aud far be- 
tween.” Of shrimps, under the ice there were my- 
riad-; but apparent!) nothing to feed upon them ex- 
Cepl the worthless Ganer-whale. Pur ibe micos, the 
eceun Was a biank. Seals, however, abounded, witi 
@kins of a long course har. And thas was all—ail 
except the extraordinary penguin, whuse habits 


D 


seemed to be impenetrable. This bird was found 
8 i 
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several of the officers estimated such exploits at 10, they leapt up and ran from them, screeching vith 
12, or 14 feet in perpendicular height. terror. The "Jerdan Island” of Captain Weddell's 

How these birds contrive to live on icy masses, | ap was near; and upon it, as upon others, rabbits 
| unable to fly, and not much made for running, is, we | (brought from the Falkland Isles) were put ashore; 
‘repeat, a natural curiosity. There are no insects and brushwood, they will no doubt thrive, and re- 


withing many degrees in the antarctic circle where plenish the land. Our kind voyayers also, on other 
they abide. remote shores where vessels will hereafter touch, 
f the dreadful storm mentioned in our last, we landed rabbits, poultry, goats, and sheep, of which 
have since seen a sketch; which, we are assured, is | their future successors may reap the advantage. 
an underwrouzht representation of the scene. It is The boats of the natives of the Terra del Fuego 
perfectly appalling! The Erebus and Terror are but are curiously built, and their bottom batlasted with 
one wave apart, and the tremendous asses of ice clay, on which their couking is perſor med. The men, 
seem as if they must crush a thousand navies. Their | 2% We have said, are great mimics. One of our offie 
escape was indeed miraculous. Both rudders lost at | CeT danced and sung Jim Crow to a set of them; and 
nearly the same time, and a dreadful swell driving a Fuegian immediately, to the great entertainmentof 
them up and down, whilst the rolling ice was some- the ship-’ crew, copied both dance and sonz; the first 
times under them and sometimes emerging from the to perfection, and the last so well that it was thought 
water around. It must have been terrific; and it he N every absurd word whilst be jumped 
may he observed that the ocean sweil, of which Jim Crow! 
' we have spoken, renders the navigation of the south Among the happy returns, we cannot conclude 
, infinitely more perilous than that in the northern without mentioning the pretty kitten sent on board 
I sphere, where the waves and currents are compara- | the Erebus Just hefore starting. and which we de- 
‘tively smooth, and the forcing a way througli the ice clared to be a “Pole cat.“ It has certainly become 
a very different and much safer operation. one, with a thick rich fur, as if the antarctic seasons 


Among the memorable objects of the voyage, the had agreed with it. There is also a goat, shipped at 
volcano we described last week was the most mnemo- Van Dieman's Land, which has stood all the hard- 


‘rable. lis appearance is spoken of by all the offi- | Ships of three years’ iceing. They are now animals 

' cers and crews as of stupendous beauty; and some | of considerable interest; and, like their commanders, 

| idea may be formed of its grandeur when we state 75 arr Een to observe they give themselves no airs 
avout it. 


that on sailing a ay from itin a direct course, the 
vessels could see it distinctly at the distance of 130 Of one of these commanders, we have to speak 
with regret, and the publie will join with us in it.— 


! miles! . : 
The geology near this phenomenon would be of | After all his toils and exertions, Captain Crozier has 
had but a sad home to welcome hin. The death of 


extreme interest; bul it was not attainable; and we i 
have only to console ourselves with the abundance | two sisters had to be communicated to hima few days 
ago; and his grief may hardly be imagined. 


of specimens brought from other parts. Kergue- 25): 000" n! : ; 
len's Land was rich in this respect, and seems alto- Fhe vessels are now at Woolwich, being unrigged. 
visited by the expedition. We said it was of volca- | *ailed; on the outside they are tolerably battered, and 
nic origin; but it is a puzzle to tell exactly what it] in the deep interior it is likely they are much dam- 
aged. Had they not been well found, they must 


is. Covered with lava, it imbeds immense fossil trees, ; eye 
some of them six or seven feet in circumference; have perished, but the blessings of Divine Providence 
was with them,—they were embarked in a noble 


and numerous fine minerals, quartz in huge masses 
in basaltic caverns, and other singular remains. It cause, and nobly have done their work. Nothing 
we can but repeat, an epoch of vast importance to 


thrown up to the surface by volcanic action; the for- : l 
mer solid earth and all its products having been re- up and a bright page in the history of British 
enterprise. 


E to view under an igneous power. which de- 
stroyed it Here. however, our countrymen fared 
well, and were furtunate in their magnetic observa- 
tions. They conld not thin the multitudes of teal 
which surrounded them and afforded good table cheer, 
and an excellent species of the brassica tribe, though 
wild, furnished a vegetable much esteemed after a 
long voyage. The seed of this cabbage furnished food 
for many birds, and several specimens were brought 
from this quarter. Altogether. we understand, about 
: have been sent or brought home, out of which, no 
! 


{ 
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Tue Norta Pore. Reports are rife that it is 
much wished to send out another expedition to the 
arctic circle, and that the command of it will be of- 
fered to Capt. Ross, the majority of whose officers 
wonld be glad to go with him; though we imagine few 
of them would be induced to take another spell in the 
inhospitable and sterile south. 


Tur Kowpy Gum. When the soil is washed un in 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, larze quantities of 
a gu'n are discovered in the soil, when and how de- 
posited are unknown. It seems to be pure and resin- 
ous, as if the remains of primeval and extinct pine 
forests, whose consistency precluded decay, whilst 
the wood itself perished. What may be its com · ner- 
cial value has not yet been fully ascertained. Expe- 
riments will be tried in the samples brought home in 
the Erebus and Terror. . 


doubt, some will augment our fauna. Shooting these 
was one of the principal amusements of the officers 
when not on duly. 

From Kerguelen's Land we have on our table, 
kindly presented to us by Lieutenant Sinith, a beau- 
tiful specimen of the fossil! wond—a black silex, 
with the woody fibres obviously circling in the ante- 
rior, and the outer bark, particularly on one side, of 
a different brown consistency. It is about five inches 
iu diameter, and very heavy. From Van Diemeu’s 
Land we have also silicified vegetable remains, of 
singular beauty; and in mentionmy the place whence 
they came, we are happy again to notice the hearty 
welcome from S.r John Franklin, who made it a honie 
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t Dany“ may be a word misapplied though a const. 
dera portion of the ime. whea tne sun was shining 
over tier heads for tutee weeks toge'her. 

tThe immense number of observations made by tha 
eXvedilon on tertestrial magnetism, doce. will, of eures 

as soon ae possible eompired wia those of iine ou- 
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to the expedition. But before we leave Kerg zelen's ServratOries estanhshed in Coment lon Woo these o; rie 
Land, ve must revert to the scientine opeiations |. wor | ales TA Lurpe; and 17931 tie 18115 Very E 
tuere, tuough merely to menuon tuat the add lup Coid 10113 miy be antes 110 1.— Ir. h bo. Goz 


tury” observatories, from winch so much informa] ne jn accuse qoabuty of epeeinies of every kind 
tou has been acquired, huve aii been Sulely resand- Geposiied Wide a miralty shuwa once the zeai aud 
ed in England, and are ready for any other expedi- dige nee exercised throughout the voyage. 
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Business revisw. The increasing prosperity of the 
country is felt throughout ite whole extent Agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, are all experiencing the 
beneficial effects of the American tariff, diffusing, as it has 
already done, confidence in our own resources,—increas- 
ing the home market,—and encouraging domestic indus- 
try. in preference to resorting to foreign countries for 
every thing, and starving our operatives down to the 
miserable condition of the most prostrate uperatiyes of 
Europe. That this beneficial effect would immediately 
flow to the relief of the great body of the people, froin 
this wholesome measure, we never had the shadow of a 
goubi.—bui we felt some apprehension that it would, 
for a time at least, be at the expense of a share of our 
foreign trade. Those apprehensions arm now dissipated 

ast week we inserted an abstract of the receipts from 
customs at the port of Boston for the period of the year 
that has elapsed, showing that the receipts this year 
would exceed the last, by nearly a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Since then the N. York papers ann: unce that 
the receipis from customs at that city forthe quarter 
ending the 30th September, amount to 84, 484.000. The 
entire receipts at the various ports of the Union, for the 
Baid quarter, will be about SEVEN AND A HALF MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS! 

This goes far to dissipate all apprehension of the fail- 
ure of an adequate revenue from the tariff. The pros- 
trate condition in which our financial affairs have so lung 

n, the want of credit abroad, and of confidence at 
home,—the substitution of the cash, in the place of the 
eredit system. the caution with which operations of any 
extent are nuw atieinpted,—ihe expectation on the part 
of many, both in this country and in Europe, that the 
American tariff would be essentially altered, if not vir- 
tually repealed,—all has had, up to this time, a decided 
influence in diminishing foreign impurtations below what, 
wnen these causes are obviated, it would usually be.— 
And ye, whilst theee are all operating, the customs in 
One quarter of the year, exceed seven millions,—mak- 
ing. it other quarters average the same, a revenue of 
TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS per annum. Thie 
w beyond the moet sanguine estimate, and whilat it con- 
clusively obviates one of the most formidable objectione 
ursed against the enactment of the tariff, it places the 
government in an enviable position as respects its finan- 
cer. 

At the same moment that thig comfortable condition of 


the treasury is announced, we have also the announce» | 


ment that the Secretary uf the Treasury bas fuund it 
necessary io resort io a new issue of treasury notes, to 
the amount of five millions of dollars, und in a form not 
heretwture considered admissible under existing laws, and 
‘which are intended expressly for circulation. 

Tue articles under the caption of “Moncy market,” in 
the New York Herald, are compiled wiih superior tact. 
In a late number is given the following exhibit of the 


advance in the value of leading stocks in tuat city, be- 


tween the lst January and 30th September, 1843: 


Jan. 1843. Sept. 30, 1543 

Stocks. Capitol. Prices, Vulue. Prices. Value. 
New York, 27,000,000 88 23.760.000 100 27 00C,000 
Ilinois, 2.500, 000 20 2,500,000 40 5000000 
Indiana, 13.000.000 20 2.600.000 39 3.100.000 
Ohio, 13,700.00 67 9.179.000 95 13152000 
Kentucky, 3.500,000 82 2.870,0U0 100 3.500.000 
Fenn. 36.000 000 42 15.1 12.000 63 22 630,00 
U. States, 17,000. 000 100 17.000.000 107 17.119.000 

Total, 122.700, 000 73,021,000 93.551, 000 


“These sre about the average prices for the whole 
stock of ench state, at each period. In seven descriptions 
only the rise is $20,000 000 in value. In many other stocks 
there is anequal improvement. For instance, Harlem 
railroad sold at 16, equal to $240,000, for the Whole stock. 
It now sells at 41, equal to 8600 000, for the capital; ul- 
together there is an improvement of near $40,000,000 in 
siucks of all descriptions.” 

Tue advance in stocks in other parts of the Union, 
hae, no doubt, been nearly equal to what it has been at 
New York. Thie accumulation in value uf stocka, has 
a corresponding influence upon the value of every thing 
else It is in fact, demonsirative prouf that the price uf 
our stocks had depreciated far below what, in the nature 
of things, they ought ever tu have reached, and that they 
would speedily and rapidly revive, as we endeavered tu 
prove sume months ago. 

But we by no means e with the writer of the mo- 
ney article of the Herald, in hia position that the con- 
sequence of this rise in the price of our stocks in this 
country, will have the tendency of inducing foreign hold- 
ers to send thein here for sale in large amount, and thus 
deprese prices again. We should nut seriously regret such 
a movement. It would be inore agreeable to Americana 
that their own countrymen should hold the stocks of this 
country, and thereby prevent the interest being paynble 
abroad. If European capitalists continue to discredit 
us,—let them send on our stocks,—and welcome. We 
shall be a little longer in retrieving our position, that is all; 
but when once in pusition through that process, we shell 
stand so much the more independent uf them,—or rather, 
we shall be by viriue of our, to them essential, pro- 
ducts, in commanding position. 

Bur we have no apprehension of European capitalists, 
Femuining so blind to their own interest, as to take the 
course predicted in the Herald. The rate of interest upon 
American stocks isso much abuve what can now be 
obiained upon loans in the money markete uf Europe, 
that nethtaz but a failure to pay the interest, can keep 

i itus parceiving 


this country. The panic then will soon be dissipated, 
when they ascertain that confidence is restored here. 


Wall-street, New Vork, has been within the last fort- 
night, a perfect gambling theatre. The abundance o 
money now there seeking investment, found chaps ready 
otake chances at fancy stocks, the mument that the 
knowing gamesters contrived togive an upward tendency 
to them, tili their victims were trapped, and then dowu 
they tunbled again, leaving tue adventurers ruined. An 
immense amount thus changed hands within a few days, 
by unqualified gamblug. 

In the state of Ohio, the charters of all but seven of 
their banks have expired. ‘I'he last legislature retused to 
recharter them. Ihe charters of others will soun ex- 
pire, and they are cumpelled to prepare to wind up.— 
Charters for eight new banks were granted last session, 
but having the individual rea nately clause, of cuurse 
no stock was subscribed, and the acts remain a dead let- 
ter. ‘I'ne eirculauon of the stule is coum quently ſurnish- 
ed principally trom: the institutions of other states, aud 
the people are exceedingly embarrassed for want ot 
usual faciliues. Credit 18 vf course exceedingly low.— 
Almust all business has to be uone in trade iustend of 
fur cash of credit ‘I'he elections in Onio, just over, 
were made tu (urn in a great meusure upon the question 

ut bunks ur no banks. l'ue result we shall know in a few 
days. 


The seoson thus far in October, has been friendly to 
cution and tobacco, of which, owing to the lateness of 
Planing, much remained in the field, immature. Frosts 
have occurred north of us, which we have as yet fortu- 
nately escaped, but a nortli · wester is now blowing, which 
threatens the plants that are yet out. 


Information continues to reach us of the falling off of 
the crop, of both cotton and tobacco. The Georgra crop 
however, is represented as a good one. 

The potato crop in this section of the Union is ex- 
tensively injured. 


t 


American EnTERPRIZE. We have seen an interest- 


ling letter trum General Rufus Welch, now on a Medi 


! terranean tonr, in his own ship, and with one of the finest 
i circus companies in the world. He was, at the writing 
at the city of Algiers, astonishing Christians, Jews, and 
Mahomelauns, and us a matier of couree coming the Cur- 
-rency. Since his letter the company have been ai Genoa, 
‘bound to Constantinople Colonel Alvah Mann, the 
‘ partner of the general, seis sail this day with au immense 
‘troop, such ae Cadwallader, Glenroy, and others of that 
‘ak, for Demerara. Welsh and Mann have nore than 
one hundred ibouvand dollars invested in their business. 
IN. Y. Plebeian. 


| American Provisions. A report to the British parlia- 
ment tor the WI year ending 5:h July shows that there 
has been imported into England in that period only 25,- 
414 cwt. of beef, of which the United States furnished 
7.395 ewt. and the Hanseatic towns 6856 cwt; of pork 
16,842 cwt. of which 3,038 was frum the United States 
| and 1,753 from the Hanseatic towns; of hams 4 394 ewt. 
lof which 167 truin the United States and 2,604 (rom the 
Hanseatic towns. 


‘ Bartists. The numberof Baptist chapelain England 
and Ireland is 1.677; of members 13, 272 —an increase 
since last year of 9,639. 


Banx or Encrann. The quarterly returna fram 17r 
of June to 9il Septeinber, compared with the quarter 
ending a month previous, still shows an accumulation uf 


‘funds. 
| Quarter ending 15th Aug. 9th Sept. Incrence. 
' Circulation, £19.358,000 £19,196 000 £139.00 
Dep. its. (1,218,000 11.727, 000 509,000 
Total liabilities, 31.223 000 
Securities, 21.890000 
Bullion, 11.820,000 12018 00 198,000 
Tool of assets, 34.412.000 
Surplus rest, 3,131,000 3,159,000 55,000 


CHESAPRAKE AND Onto Cavar: The damage sustain- 
„ed in the laie uncxompled freshets is so far repaired as 
to authorize the announcement that the entire canal as 
far as it is constructed, say from Georgetown to dam 
number 6, will he in operation by the 20:h instant. New 
| energy seems to have been aroused to complete thia im 
‘portant work, and it is now probable tuat the line to the 
coal and iron region will be completed in le-s than two 

eare. Ii in eonfidently asserted that it can be done fur 

ss than a million and a half uf dollars. 


CRANBERRIES. This pleasant fruit is now received in 
large quantities from the West. ‘he crops at the East 
are said to have been cut off in a great measure by fost, 
and the markets are now supplied by the Western rail 
road and the connecting links Westward; and no doubt 
Michigan cranberries, will be eaten in the very head 
quarters of cranberries, Barnstable. We had no idea 
until to-day of the quantity sold in this city. One house 
in Front street sold within a few days 250 Ibs. received 
from Michigan at $626 50 per bbl. and has had applica- 
tion for more than thev can supply. Of the aame lot 300 
bbls. went over the Western ruil road to Boston, and 
were sold as soon as received. From this source we shall 
no doubt scon receive ample supplies of this delightful 
fruit, fur the plains of Michigan ure inexhaustible. 

LV. N. Tribune. 


Drarm. During the last week at New York 160, of 
which 63 were under two years uf aye, aud 28 died ui 
cotuumpiion. 


At Philadelphia 84, of which 19 were under one year, 


edvuniage of interest in and x died of consumption. 
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EL xcrions. Georgia has gone for the whigs, who have 
succeeded in electing a governor,a majority in both 
branches of the legislature (elected to cer ve two years,) 


and the two representatives to congress to fill vacuncies. 


Seventeen counties remain to be heard trom. The 76 
that accounts are received from, give Crawford, (whig) 
for governor 32,559, Cooper 28,370—Whig niajorny 
4,189. Congressmen about the same. The whig gain 
so far over lust election is over 6,000 votes. For the legis- 
ature their nett gain in the senate is 11, and in the houses 


New Jersey has gone as conclusively against the whi 
who have lust every member of congress except the fiſih 
district. and in that the nominated whig is beaten by an 
independent whig. ‘I'he congressmen elected are Meesrs. 
Elmer, Sykes, Farlee, Kirkpatrick, and Wright. The 
council stands 12 Van Buren, 6 Whigs. ‘The assem oly 
36 Van Buren, 22 whigs; Van Buren majonty ou joint 
ballot 20, insuring them the guvernur and the etate offi- 
cers of course. The election was influenced materially 
by a question as to changing the constitution. The ad- 
vocates of the alteration have a large majonty. 


Penasylvania. So faras we have returns, it appears 
that the whigs and locos have each elected nine repre- 
sentatives io congress;—Six yet to be heard from. The 
whig mayor of the city of Philadelphia is reelected by 
a majority of 2,609 votes. The entire whig ticket pre- 
vailed by about the same majority. Last vear their ms- 


jonty was 1,058. ‘lhe whig ucket for the officers ot the 


city and county of Philadelphia also prevailed, the firet 
time for many years. Fur the legisiature and canal come 
missioners we have very few returns yet. 


Ohio. But few returns of the election on Tuesday 
have reached us;—Harper, whig is elected to cunyress 
by a majority of 1,100 votes. Florence, whig, ia elected 
from the district composed of FairtielJ, Pickaway, and 
Fayette—which is a whig gain. Jonnson, whig. is elect- 
ed from the district composed of Perry, Murgan, aud 
Washington. Morris, Van Buren. beat Cuwan, whig, 
in the district composed ot Belinont. Harrison, and Moune 
roe. licking county goes fur the whigs by a majority of 
212, which is a whig gain. Fraunkhu 475 whig majo- 
rity. 

‘ fassachusetts, Governor Morton has caused precepts 
to issue fora new election of members of the 28.h cun- 
gress, in districts number 3, 6, and 7; being the fifth trial; 
and in district number 10, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Burneli—the elections to inke piace at 
the annual atate election, the 13:h of November. 


Wisconsin. General Dodse, (Van Buren.) has been 
elected a delegate to congress tium the territory. 


Delaware. The corporation election of the city of 
Wilmington, touk place on the 10th instant, and for the 
first tine lor five years the whig ticket prevailed—their 
majority fur treasurer was 12; for assessur 9; average 
mujoriiy on the council ticket five votes. 


Senator Magica. Noticing a report which had ob- 
tained publicaron, that Mr. Merrick intended to resign 
and would nut take nis seat in the next Congress. tue 
Kent News said: “However desirous Col. M. may be i6 
elite tu the enjoymenis and quietude of private bh, 
having served ine public long and faithfully, aud we have 
no doubt but he desiree privacy, yet ui bis own language 
—he owes a heavy debt of yrutituce to his friends anu iu 
the whigs of Maryland collectively, who have susttincd 
and honored him—tne weight of tuat oblgauun upprisa- 
ses hinı—he can never repay it—vethe will do his best 
to make his failure as graceful as possible, by at seust 
proving fauhful tu them tu the lasi; that although eincere- 
ly desiring to return tu the shades ut private lile, be shall 
nut do sy at a huw nor under Circumstances which 
would be disadva:-ageuus, or capable of being turtured 
into the semblance ut wnhdelily tu bis polucal brein- 
ten.“ 


Sulr BUILDING. The British Association for the ade 
vancement ul science, after laborious experiment, cone 
ducted by ruch inen us Sir James Ruvon of buin- 
burg, and Joho Scuu Russell, and exieuding thruuga a 
period uf five years, have cume tu ibe cuuclusivn u . en 
uas been long prucieed upon in tlus country, that ine 
“cou's-head-aud-mackerel-tai” shape is not the beat 
form tur fast sailing; but that the boat nist be very 
lung, and very shurp noi at ihe tore purt neelely, but at 
ine stern alse, though tue latter is ailowed to ve a hitio 
more rounded. ‘Lhe moust approved mivuel, as ueleriuine 
ed by theese experiune:ty, is suinewtiat indeed the re- 
verse of the olu lorms—and resembles muie thun aay 
tung else, a tadpole with a buw-eprit alt, and muv-ug 
tail-tureinust. I'hie best shape of the water-line, of thut 
part uf the chip which is cui by the surface of the water, 
us ascerluined uy nese tXpernnents, is lud don u thus. 
Length of veseei 205 feei—of the fore pait trum tue 
widest midship sectiun, 120 fcei—of the atier part 85 
teet. Sunie twenty steamers of the first class, i 1s ga: d. 
have been built vn this saudel, wuich surpass in epecd 
und in other requisites of a sea-buat, all those coust ucts 
ed on other uiodels. ° 


SteamBoaT lreus. The French government have ad- 
veilired tur sixty unllions ot coul tor the French steam 
unes in tne Levant. II 1s officially announced thut the 
French transadantic hnes of eteamers will be in opera: 
uun in a few months. ‘The firstin.order is trou: Lluvie 
to New York, to which four are ulloued. 

Steamovat Muskingum Valley, exploued a boiler on the 
Oio River un the din, by winch three persuns were 
bluwn uverbuard; une of mem wus killed: 

Ihe steuer Vigilant was nut vigilunt.enough tu avoid 


ose which lay in her way—buät and cargua weal 
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The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston onthe 18th | 
inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th, and 100 
passengers to Halifax, where she left 10 and took in 
7. Amongst the passengers, was the hon. Abbott 
Lawrence and family. The Britannia had a passage 
out of 11} days from Halifax. The Southerner, ; 
capt. Palmer, the Columbus, capt-Cole, and other 
packets had arrived. 

Tne Toronto, an American liner, lying in St. 
Catherine’s Dock, London, from seme unknown | 
cause took fire, but it was ultimately extinguished | 
without any considerable damage being done. 


The; 
flames were first discovered in the cookhouse. | 

Tie worst surmises respecting the long-looked for | 
India mail are, it will be seen, realised. The mail 
and the steamer have been lost, but the passengers 


aud the crew were happily saved. | | 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 
ConuRRAC HAI. Sumarary. Wilmer & Smith's Euro- 


pean Times says: The revival of trade is the theme 
of general conzratulation. Every branch of business 
feels its nourishing glow. lu the manufacturing dis- | 
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It appears to have been an imme 


nse gathering. He 


lOth August, with some cargo and 103 passengers, : denounced the slavery of the United States in vehe- 
the greater part of whom intend to proceed to Eng- | ment terms, with the request, “let ruat go to Ame- 


land hy the steamer Oriental. 


She has brought the melancholy intelligence of the bring these exhibitions to a premature close. 


rica!“ It is hinted that the government is about to 


The 


total loss, on the evening of the Istof August, of the Times of Monday gives currency to the hint asa 


Fast India Company's steam frigate Memnon, off 
Cane Guardafut, on the coast of Africa. There were 
on board 170 persons, who were fortunately all sav- 
ed, but none of their effects have been recovered.— 


The mails are entirely lost, and it is to be regretted | the country. 


that, owing to their late arrival at Bombay the pre- 
ceding month, there had been an accumulation of 
mails*from Madras and Ceylon. 

The Memnon has entirely gone to picces, and noth- 
ing has been saved but five cases of treasure which 
were fortunately on deck at the time of the accident. 


Captain Hains, politieal agent at Aden, had sent to 
the assistance of the shipwrecked people three small 
steamers. Two passengers who were on board the 
Memnon, Messrs. Southey & Crawford, have arriv. 
ed at Suez from Aden by the Hindostan. 

Cairo, September 13. 

The Hindostan arrived on the morning of the 22d, 


from Bombay, at or near the African coast, opposite 
Aden. All the mails were totally destroyed. The 
com nander was Captain Powell, who, F believe, lost 
the Semiramis, in her first trip, being the first steam 
frigate in the Indian navy. Muci blame is attached 
on this occasion to him. 

She struck ona reef after the commander had been 


warned by the oflicer on watch of the vicinity of 


Jand, and the consequent danger. The mail was 
large but entircly lost; the passengers and treasure 
all saved. Two passengers of the Memnon arrived 
at Suez by the Hindostan. We have no sickness in 
this city, and I push through the Bazaars with im- 
purity, Mehemet Ali is expected up here in a fort- 
night, and will take up his residence at the gardens at 
Shubra. 

The old projected plan of a rail road across the de- 


“rumor.” To put down the agitation in Ireland 
now,, when no attempt has been made to remove the 
acknowledged evils under which the people labor, 

would be a dangerous experiment with the peace of 


WALES. 


From the Welshman. 

Resecca’s Accounr or Hersenr. We have re- 
ceived a communication from ‘-Rebecca,” of which 
the following is a copy. We shall abstain from all 

comment on the singular production of that rustic 

queen's pen, and—merely observing that the original 

| bears about it, in abundance, internal as well as ex- 

‘ternal evidence of its authenticity—we leave it in our 
, readers’ hands: 

“Mr. Welshman—Sure you will be surprised at 
sceing my signature to this letter—I am not-ashamed 
of my name, sir; I glory in it. The world does me 


lat 4 o'clock, at Suez. She brings 108 passengers, and . injustice, and even my own countrymen despitefully 
the sad intelligence of the total wreck of the Memnon, ' entreat me; but my trust is in the goodness of Rebec» 


ca's cause and in the might of the Lord of Hosts. l 
am strong—in courage—in determination—and iu 
| numbers. Rebecca will obtain her rights. 


In vain you strive tosave a gate 
By threavaing blood and slaughter; 

Your swords shall ne’er intimidate 
Rebecca und her daughter. 


“The cheating toll trusts may complain, 
The mayor may roar his “riot;” 
“Till Becca do her rights obtain 
She never will be quiet.“ 


| Rebecca's rights once obtained, we shall be as quiet 
as mice; there will then be no further strife between 

the slaves (slaves no longer) and the slave drivers. -- 
It is in vain to employ special constables; the rural 
police will be of no use; and as to the soldiers, ( 


triets all is bustle and activity. The demand, too, is sert is now again revived very carnestly, and itis ge- should think, sir, that English gentlemen and brave 
principally confined to the home market. Orders for nerally believed that if it really be set on fuot, that dragoons might sure be more suitably employed then 
the East, more particularly for China, have come’ Mr. Galloway, the brother of Galloway Bey, will be by being turned into pike and toll men; they ave 


ouring in of late. But the other great foreign mar- 

ets, the United States and Brazil—are in a state of 
comparative, if not actual, stagnation. The colton 
market, that unerring barometer uf the commercial | 
tempcrature—contiaues active, sometimes buoyant. ; 
The sales for the week, ending the 30th ull. (Satur: | 
day.) have not been quite so great as previously, but; 
the demand has been well sustained, and holders are 
firm. Speculation has subsided 2 little, but the pre- 
sent feeling is at once healthy and encouraging. The | 
same remark applies to the markets for colonial pro- | 
duce. Sugar has improved, especially the better 
qualitics. B. P. is steady, while Bengal and Xlnuri- 
tius have realized higher prices. ‘The foreiza mar- 
ket for this indispensable necessary of life is inac- 
tive. The grain market has experienced the effects | 
of the general revival. The increasing supplies of 
new grain kecp the market Trom rising. albeit it ex- 
hibits an upward tendency. Flour las advanced | 
shilling per sack, and Canadian wheat and flour are 
a good deal inquired for. The accu nts respecting | 
the new colton crop, which came to hand by the Bri- 
tania, are deemed Javorable to holders. The sales 
on Saturday exceed 6000 bags, of whieh 2000 were 
taken on speculation. But Monday last was one of 
the most stirring days Which has ever occurred in the | 
market. The sales uinounted to 20,000 bags, of which | 
enormous quantity specuiators took one half. 


l 


Yes- 1 
terday, being Tuesday, the great Manchester market 
day, there was comparatively less doing: but the sales, ; 
notwithstanding, reached 12.000 hags, of which spec- | 


ulaters took nearly the hall. The market to-day hie addressed on that day transcended every other! We must be free. 


(Wednesday) is still ina state of great excitement, 
and remained so at the time we put our paper to | 
press. An advance ofa farthing per pound has taken | 
place on most descriptions of cotton since the arrival 


precursor of the dasan, and the inter 
throush which we bave passed, seems to promise for 


the man to carry it out. 


IRELAND. The repeal agitation is still pro- 
gressing. The Mr. Conner who made such a tumult 
by his violent measures, had withdrawn from the 
Dublin Association. 

A meeting of the association was held Sept. 27, 
Counsellor Scully in the chair. 
was keceived with enthusiastic cheering, and who 


moving for a farther investigation of the charges of 
examination against Mr. S.nith, which was agreed 
lo. . 
Mr. Reay read letters from the following places 
in America. From Boston, transmitting £29 35 from 
Savannah, 500 dollars; from Massachusetts, £100; 


from Hartford, Conn. £67; from N. Jersey, £30 1253 


from Newark, New Brunswick, £140: fron Fhiladel- 
phia, per Judge Doran, £60; from St. Louis, Mo.; 
£174—a bill of Exchange on Messrs. T. Martin & 


l Son, Liverpool, froin Cincinnati, €113 10; and trom 


New York, per Hon. Judge James, 1,400 dollars, 
the several receipts of which were announced a- 
midst enthusiastic cheers. 

Waterford, Sept. 24. This (Sunday) there was a 
great meeting of the repealers of Waterford and the 
adjoining counties, assembled at Lismore, to receive 
Mr. O'Connell. ‘here were about 150,000 at the 
meeting. Mr. O'Connell declared that, with the 
exception of the Tara demonstration, which pos- 
sessed many associations of other days, the meeting 


meeting he had been at. (Lond cheers.) 
Mr. O'Connell spoke at great length and with a 
baring and irresistable eloquence, declaring that 


- j we neither the scoffs of his enemies, or the taunts of pre- | 
of the Britannia. ‘Vhe da:kest hour ts generally lhe | tended friends, would induce hin to ro faster than great—the FOVETMIN I — 


mittent lever | he deemed prudent. He said that they had made an! 


Mr. O'Connell, Who 


however, of no use m the world, and to their long 
swords, saddles, bridles, Rebecca sings—whack ſol- 
de riddle rol. Rebecca bids defiance to all of them; 
we don't care a straw for all the soldiers, rural police, 
and special constables; for Rebecca can bring int» 
‘the fieid a better force and a much more numerous 
one. Rebecca is more than one hundred thousar! - 
strong. The people—the masses, to a man—throug'! - 
out the three counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and 


looked remarkably well. cannmenced the business by) pembroke are with me. Oh yes, they are all my 


children. When [ meet the lime men on the roa! 
i covered with sweat and dust, I know these are R. 
beccaites. When [see the coalme coming to town 
clothed in rags—hard worked and hard fed, I know 

these are minc—these are Rebecca's children. Whea 
! I see the farmers’ wives carrying loaded baskets 1 
market, bending under the weight, I,know well thet 
these are my daughters. Hf l turn into a farmer's 
house and see them eating barley bread and drinkin s 
‘whey, surely, say J, these are members of my family 
these are the oppressed sons and daughters of R. 
When I see the (manuscript here for several 


hecca. 
sentences together is illegible, the words blood and 
oppression, loyalty and Rebecca, being the only ones 
that can be deciphered.) I blush for my country- 
men, and resolve to regenerate them. My children 
‘are simple, withoul information and politics. They 
Shall not always be thus. If God spare the life of 
Rebecca, she will work out their redemption; and if 
she dies, Miss Cromwell and a band of brave moun- 
taineers can cut their way through every obstacle.-— 
I say it. I, who command—I, the 
! Rebecca and regenerator. 

: “Ffarwelwch, flarwelweh, Mr. Welshman, they 
say you are Saxon born; be sure you are true, awl 
| belie not the bright and glorious reputation of the 
t the brave and wise Britons. 
The government commissi em sent down to listen to 
and redress our grievunces if English—Rebecca aint 


Impression net only in France, America, and Bu- 
rype, but also on the English, who were beginning 
to understand them, aud who might, by and by, at- 


her children rejoice. For we know that England wal 
do more for oppressed Welshmen than Wales itscil 
with its jobbers and degenerate gentry would ev e 
have done. But it was Rebceca wlio gave the wo. 
of command. It was she whorbrought down the en- 


the future a career of bealthy and invigzorating action, 


Loss or THE STEAMER Memyon. wir tHe Fase 
Ix Dia Maks. Dlecandria, Sept. 16. ‘The Peninsu- {tempt to bribe them. 
Jar and Oriental Coimpaiy's steamship Hindostan, | ‘Whe Jast great demonstration took place on Sun- 
captain Moresby, arrived at Suez on the night of the day last, at the Rath of Muilaghmast, in Leinster. 
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voy from the scat of the imperial legislature. Once 
more, sir, Farwelweh—Rebeeca’s heart bieeds for 
ner countiymen—she hath compassion for ber 
countrvinen—coniempt for cowardice—hatred for 
oppression—and love for all honest independenec.— 
By these presents let all men know 


wee eee — 


“RNespecca.” 

Resecca. We give the following epistle pre- 
cisely as we received it; but although it bears the 
postmark of Carmarthen, it is scarcely needful 
for xs to add that we regard the promised visit as a 
‘“hoax:” 

“To the editor of the Hereford Times: 

„Sir: Sone of my daughters ia Herefordshire, in- 
form me that their be some needless hindrance in that 
county called Turnpilkes;” and as some of my 
daurhters be very much rose in their tithes, and be 
looked after so sharp in the Game way, I bez to an- 
nounce to them, through your paper, that I intend 
visiting Herefordshire, and to come through Mon- 
mouth, Ross. Hereford, Lemstre, and Ludlow, on the 
6 or T September, as advised; and as a great number 
of my daughtersin Hereford and Monmouthshire read 
your paper, please to insert this to tell my daughters 
as they must meet me at the time and place they 
know of, to punish, arcording to our law, all tithe 
raisers, Game Keepers, aud Turnpike imposters.— 
Agreed ata meeting this night, and to be inserted 
under our heavy displeasure. J have sent notes to 
inform such, such as will have fatal sentence. 
$ “Becca. 

“Carmarthen, Aug, 29, 1343.” 


Distunspances ix Sourn Wares, inerease and 
become more ungovernable and disastrous. A pro- 
clamation offeripg £500 reward and a free parecon to 
whoever would deliver the perpetrators of recent 
outrages had been issucd. Meetings of the farmers 
were being held to petition the queen for redress, im- 
ploring her “to dissolve the present parliament, and 
convoke anew parliament, that shall Jegistate m ac- 
cordance with the grcat changes in opinion which 
have, under the teachings of experience, taken place 
within the last few years. 

Fit ANC. 

The French papers are creating a great sensation 
by the agitation of the question, relative to the for- 
titicaticns of Paris. Reports were rife throughout 
Patis that it was the intention of the government to 
proceed with the armament, without reference to the 
question of necessily, and which it is supposcd meant, 
untila ce of invasion, to he reservéd by the Chamber ! 
of Deputies, Senor Olozaga has arrived at Paris froin | 
Madrid. Ie is only accredited as envoy ae 

l 


nary and minister plesipotentiory of Spain to the 
Court of the Tuileries: Lat should the French govern: j 
ment come to the resolulican of sending an ambassa- 
dor to Spain, Senor Olozaga will hold a similar pest 
‘in the French capital, betog provided with letters of 
credence as ambassador from Queen Isabella to 
-Louis Phillippe. 
SPAIN. 

Affairs are still unsettled, The Swabian Mercury 
g'ates that the northern powers will not depart froin 
the princinies of legitime in the affairs ot Spain; 
that is, thut een sebeba shall marry the eldest 
con of Don Carlos, and that bhe, in order to preserve 
the rights of leginmach, shall assume the title of 
King of Spain. „ 

The new government of Spis, it is reported, con- 
templates the re-establishineut of a goed understand- 
ing with the cart or Rome. Phe primete of Spain 
jx to tike the initiative measures. ue London 
Simes correspondent, writing irea Madrid on the 
Rist, says he considers it absotutely certain that tne 
present government mast give way. 

The anvices from Madrid to the Dich September, 
state tha! for several days the authorites had redoub- 
Jed their precautions for the preservation of trang bk 
it, abamuing reports being in cheuiation that a con— 
spiracy was onthe point of breaking out in that 
capital. Amidst these political occupations an event, 
attrivuied hy some to matevalence, and by others to 
mere accidi nt, spread terror through the cits. 

The powder magazine of Los Fosos, situated at 
the gate of Biloea, had been blown tp, spreading 
death snd ilestract: ntoa cossidcrabie extent around. 
Jen mutilated Bolhe: were taken from bencath 5 
ruins. The number of suilevers was estimated at 
betacen 30 and 40. The magasme contained p27! 
quintais of gunpon der, 700, % baii carteiges, 10, 
6000 cannon charges. 800 grenades, 10,009 | 
and an immense material dur artery. 

‘dhe mirister of war has ordered Iroons to march 
from different giarters upon Sfr 
A London correspondent of the New Vork Com 
inereisl, stres Cast the corporation of Lenden, baw. 
ing inv ed Esparicry and sue to dinner, Maci vA | 
citement wis produced ty Lord Ranetagh, who. 
Sealed pubhe aiention to ine faet teat oie of Es- 
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partero’s suite is tho General Nogueras, through 
whose instrumentality the aged mother of Cabrera, 
the Carlist leader, was shot in cold blood, during the 
contest for the throne of Spain. Nogueras has at- 
tempted to prove that as he did not actually superin- 
tend the execution he was not responsible for it — 
This of courte is idle, and all attempts to exeuse such 
an atrocity must be vain; but the true pailiation (if 
there can be any,) has not been alluded to.” 

The correspondent adds that “Nogueras was pro- 
voked to this murderous act by the still more blood- 
thirsty conduct of Cabrera himself; who, only a few 
days before, had ordered the execution of the young 
wives of cizhteen Christino soldiers—who were ac- 
cordingly drawn up by the road side and shot. In 
retaliation and to prevent the recurrence of such 
deeds of horror, Nogueras exceuted Cabrera’s moth- 
er, and thus did cflectually stay any further execution 
of females by Cabrera.” 

GREECE. 

The accounts are confirmed of the successful issue 
of anin surrecticn, ord the adhesion of the King to 
the demands of the people. A new ministry has been 
formed, and it has been agreed that a national as- 
sembly shall be called, within thirty days. for the 
purpose of drawing up, in concert with the King, a 
new constitution. 


institutions are not modelled witha view to such ope- 
rations, The treaty making power in most of the 
monarchics of Europe is arbitrarily exercised by the 
head of the governments—in ours it is carcfully cite 
cumscribed. Wo regard every department as being 
responsible for every step it takes. Hence the 
duty of negotiating with foreign powers hss been 
heretofore entrusted to agents appointed under exist. 
ing laws, enacted by the legislative branch, and 
whose appointment has been confirmed by the co-ex- 
ecutive authority of the senate, as prescribed in the 
constitution. We should deviate from this rule with 
exceeding great caution, iſ at all. Even if the agent 
employed were every way unexceptionadle, there is 
danger in that direction. If the executive chief be 
allowed at pleasure to employ agents in important 
negotiations with foreign countrics—either formal, 
or informal, his power would indeed be fearfully 
augmented. A lesson may be Jearned upon this point 
from the accounts we this day publish. 

We arc by no means disposed to indulge at this 
time in a grave argument upon the topics introduced 
in those letters. The fact however that the immense 
resources of Great Britain, whereby she was enas 
bled to maintain for so many years a sanguinary and 
expensive war with almost all Europe, and to sub- 
sidize by turns first one, and then another, and ano- 
ther, and finally almost every cont.nental power, 
and enlist them against Napoleon and eventually overs 
throw him and his empire, were derived from an ade 
herence to their protective system, may be clearly 
cnough deduced from these publications. We repeat 
that this gigantic effort was achieved by resources 
derived from the British poliey of protection pro- 
tection by every statute of the realm, to every branch 
of British interest, agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. This truth is admitted in so many words, 
even by the champi-ns of free trade. Experience 
ig worth more than theory. If it was so prohtable a 
policy for Englaud, why should it not be profitable 
to other countries? Why did the whig minister pro- 
pose to relax that policy, even according to the shows 
ing of these free trace advocates? Why? Because 
other countries following the example of England. 
had begun to share those very advantages which 
England had previously monopolized. If this were 
not the fact, would either the whigs or torics of Eng- 
land for one moment have entertained the :dea of 
relaxing that policy? Never. 

And to what extent has it been relaxed? Let the 
“beggarly account” of our exports to Great Britain 
under this boasted relaxation of British duties an- 
swer. 

The statement extracted by the writer of the mo- 
ney article in the New York Herald, from the custom 
house bocks, of our exports forthe last two years, 


policy on the one hand, from their contents, and on (rom that port, if we hau room for its insertion, would 
exhibit a proof of the extent to which these “Free 


the othe 2 pore : 8 : g 

. be the better prepared to detect the Col- j Prade,” concessions of Sir Robert have bencfitted 

resnonding movements of those who are well known | American productions. a 

ta be the advecates of this same British poliey in nel Instead of an increase, thero is a falling ¿ff in al- 
171 . it ours s Sine thei : ut, The Ler 

country- nether intended as British policy cr as most ait Gur staples sinee their enactment The Lest 


Nr e poles ae Jof iche joke is that the Herald true to its vocalion, 
American policy, we have amongst us those who are | assumes this fact, of our exports falling oii, as an ar- 
Infiuaenred Dy each of these motives, 


wuntent against the American Turi! — Sir Roberts 
is desirable that every step towards the proposed tsiti is not at all blamed fer it. : 
commercial arrangements between the twocountrics| Tho very point at issue Letween the whig and the 
* asi 8 + * wes y 1 1. — ` 1455 Te 211 

ud be distinctly pereeived and accurately survey- | tery partes in Enztand,—the identical question on 
- y ; * which the whig ministry found themselves in a mi- 
ed by the government and the people, in order to the 

formation of a just Judgment as to tho proposition— 


nority, and from Which vote hey tuok an appeal to 
the electors, the people of the realm, wad in which 
as well as of the ubjucts of the persons and parties 
MOVIN inereto, 


PCLAND. 
A Conspiracy ar Warsaw. A London letter 
writer remarks that “the state of Poland. however 
apparently helpless and hopeless, has of late called 
forth an additional fecling of sympathy. Her nation- 
ality appears to slumber only; for a well organized 
conspiracy has been discovered at Warsaw, consist- 
ing of 3,000 persons, whose object was to effect a 
revolution. About 300 have been arrested. God 
preserve them!” 


SE ee SEE . Ie LE 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
COMMERCIAL TREATY TOPIC—UNOFFICIAL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS—FREE TRADE US. AMERICAN TARIFF—PRC- 
POSITIGNS TO RETURN TO A COLONIAL CONDITION. 


There is sufficient of interest in the articles insert- 
ed in this rumber of the Register over the signature 
of Derr Green, and Josera Hae, to entitle them 
to perusal and to space in the register of passing af- 
fairs, They furnish us the key, lucidentally, to sc- 
veral Copies and movements which cannot be too well 
understoad hy the American public. We may dis- 
tovish someting of the mysteries of the British 


appeal they were again cignally deicated, and Sir 
Kubert Pect and his toty associates were invested 
with power, was, whether the protective policy of 
England, and especially the duty cn corn, should be 
relaxed? Brought into power under such circumstan~ 
ces, even if Su Robert's whole life, all his known 
principles, and all his associations, were hot a suf- 
cient sceurity, the pledge implied by taking chice 
under such circumstances, must have bound bim to 
that course of policy. J het Sir Robert ever desizn- 
ed to travel one step further in the track towards 
free trade, than merely to entrap tie American Con- 
gress into free trade enactments, instead-of passing 
un Anerican tariff, we never have for one moment 
doubted. Sir Robert's conversion“ to the free 
trade theory, of which Mr. Hume boasts, Was every 
inch of it intended for the American market. Sir 
Robert reposes body and soul, as all of us know, up- 
on the landed aristocracy, and without their cordial 
support he could not retuin power one day. And 
v hat say they to abandoning the protective policy? 

The most striking feature of Duff Green's article, 
is the paragraph in which he chimes in so cordially 
with the idea of the British merchant, whose letter 
from New York tothe Liverpocl Statesman, which we 
sometime sine) inserted un extract from, suggested 
the policy of the United States’ in commercial affairs 
returning to the colonial condition! This we thought 
was assuming enough for an Eugtishman. We a little 


. 


Anl this is desirable, whether the 
idea of an arrangement be, as the Atlas supposes, 
abandoned by both parties, or not, — for whether by a 
treaty or by legislative cuaetments, the object is no 
doubt siitin view, aud wid uo doubt be urged. It is 
desirable therefore that every iota of the movements 
saculi be attended to, and as those two worthies, 
whose labours in the cause their publications inform 
us of, have taken to themselves if not the credit of 
originating, at leist the task of managing thus far the 
resoliihen—a negotiation either too delicate—too 
nupeortant—-ur tou informal in its very essence, it 
would stem, to be entf usted to the regularly organized 
agent of this country al the British court—as these 
endeten non deen it politie that at least a part of 
the negotiation should be known, it is well to afford 
them that eraGiic. tion. 

A hasty perusal of those publications induces us to 
apprehend that there is more implied in this negotia- 
uva than we had given Mr. Green credit for. 

li European dint macy, it is not uncommon to 
use pformal is å go very far m informal con- 
S ve = out Ihis we suspect is oue of the first 
essays of soy inportauce towarus such a game on the 
port of Orr executive uutuonues, Our republican 


4 


U 


expected to find the same idea published from an 
American pen. Mr. Green's language is— 


“When I read Sir Robert Peels able speech intro ra Cruz and received by the firm there, coaated, and 


tions which the United States bear to the mother; for Mew York. These gentlemen are the agents of | attempt. 
country (?) and especially after my conversations with | i 

ministers upon the subject of a treaty, | was induced ; 
tract. They deduct from cach sum received the. LI down and died Haree OS Ny hase ance a aise 


to kope, thatthe commercial relations between the | 
United States and England, s9 far as the produets of; 


their respective labor is concerne, Might be placed jand then malte a farther charge of nicht to New 
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as hostages, or punite. as tho covcrnment 
& Co, residing there. By him it is sentdown to Ve- might direct, The guard houso, iu a ers, lh fond 

d less agrceable than Una itive wild woods" and 
Shipped to the United States in one of their packets jso made up their min e Soh He Sed 19 Hie 


the Mexican goveramentin the matter, aad have 


ADGA / a Se uoy 
given bonds for the fahhful perfor naure of their con-! made a rih or iie i „e, T e them wasshot 


- 


1-2 per cent. allowed by the Alcsican government, p ket, bounded away redr tie puby d was jard of 
no mare. Therein bet zee Qeuht at he roau ed 


in very much the same footing as those between the | York is violation seemingly of the treaty. (bys vilago in safety, where be wih ono la, tel 


mother country and her colonies. Is there any sub- 
stantial reason why it should not be donc?” 


ench language as this from General Green, we have | 
settled down to the persuasion, that it was designed | 
altogether for the British market, just in the same 
sense that Sir Robert Peels free trade principles 
were designed for the Amcrican market. General 


t ESITO 1.1 5 e Seer ye haa, S NS E CE AE NENE TS D 1 
We presume there must be some good reason for | such a horriule tole aint he 1 e 


this arrangement, yet as it is not very obvious, and as ss “Ul not fail to str up ine et tee af bi gedit 


Tryin ta account as charitably as we could, fortit takes money mmecessatiiy out of the pockets of peels tribe and drive en on to tan ee eοα, of 
i claimants—while cur ships of war are always ready further and reuter ante , 
to do the work without chorze—we should be glad, Phe tribes are sab! to se e ts dic ced ich 

to see sume satisfactory explanation of it. 1 with the curly payiseut er air a. Uities, 

R [N F. Amneris. t which enabies then to coame cee tlie fill hunts 

Pease | without the usual dalax. The Mormons it appears, 

AA 2 T. BEARTRATD. have been sendmg wmisioiwis among several te 


Green has been in London for some time, endea— 
vouring to effect sundry other negotiations besides 
commercial treaties between England and the United 
States, and in which he is understood to have a deep 
stake in interesting the capitalists of England. 


ALLGIN TWIT. 
Marsh of the U. S. for the W. District of Louisiana. 
WX. II. Basserr in the place ef Gervais Fontenot, 
resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC, 

CONSULS. Mr. Power, who did not co to Rio, 
has the consulship at Altona, a seaport of Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, subject to Denmark. 

Wu. Hoaay, of Ga., for Nuevitas, io Cuba, in the 
pace of Win. H. Freeman, resigned. 

A. Fol t., for Omoa and Truxillo, in Honduras. 

linopenr C. Faron, of Maryland, for Lyons, in 
Franee, in the place of N. Berry, resigned. = 

Perae pe Reci. y Rotrasa, fer Merida and Sisal, 
in Yucatan, in the place of ©. Thompaon, Jr. = 

TATI TIERES AN VWO IANETW. 

Tne Xavy. It has been already stated in this pa- 
per, and in others, that the payments on account of 
tie indemmty for Americau claims on Mexico, have 
been sent home (ram Vera Cruz by merchant ves- 
gieli, al tie expense of the cluimants, and in the last in- 
Hance, not withstanginz the United States ship Vin- 
cennes was at Vera Cruz when the conducta arrived 
from the city of Mexieo, and otiered to convey the 
treasurer to the United States free of charge. 

An arrangement seems io have been made by cur 
münster in Mexico, Mr. Waddy Tovapson, under 
tie sanetion, it is said, of tbe secretary of the trensu— 
ry, with the house of Hargous & Co., of Yera Cruz, 
by which they undertake to cousey the whole indem- 
nity to the United States, at the enpense of the claun— 
ums, while the treaty ggelf stipuletes that the indem- 
nity shall he paid, free from any charges of freight 
Or CONT Sloe 

The two articles of the treaty, bearing on this 
puint, are here ancexed: 

cht. 24. The payments aforesaid shall be made iu 
tue city of Mexico, to such persen as tus U. States 
may authorize to receive them, in gold or silver mo- 
hey, but no cireulauion, export, or other duties shall 
be eharsed thereuu; and the Merlo gerersancnt take 
the risk, charge, and expouscs oF the Wransporladivia Of Use 
maney to tie ciu ef Pera Cruz. 

Art. 5. As this pew arrangement, which is entered 
into for the accomimodaiion of Mexico, will invuive 
ad ita Charges of frei A, commission, &e. the pov- 
crameut of Mexico hereby agrees to udd two and ons 
ball per centum on each of the aforesaid payments 
on decout of said charges. 

Fer sie reason, tot at all obvious, these provis- 
ious intended fer the benefit of the Claimants, who, 
at best recover but a medicum of thcir hopes, hare 
been set aside by their own voverninent, 

‘Due first paytwent made in April last, which was 
on account of the interest duc on the whole claim up 
to that time, was $269,609.24. ‘This sum was sont 
in cuiu froin Mexico, and received by Messrs. Har- 
gous in Vera Cruz, who as agents of the Mexican 
boverament deducted 2 1 2 per cent. therefrom, i: 
conformity wiih the fitth article above cited. Ahis 
belt $262.34 79, whieh was shipped in the U. S. 
brig Dolphin, on 24th May, and carried to New Or- 
jeans Where it was deposited in the mint. But ac- 
cording to iho advertisement in the Madisonian of 
Zech June, signed by J. C. Spencer, Scerctary of the 
treasury, only 9259 648 11 were available to the 

‘Claimants. What became of tho balance, some 
93.300. 

A well informed person states to us (hat the mat 
ter of receiving and transautting the funds is thus 
managid.s Gen. Thompson, a» agent of the U. S. 
receive: the a roant of each payment in the city of 
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This veteran oficer, distingut-hed alike for milita- 1 oe 15 e „ . t iy aster- 
ty talents and as the faithful friend and compani avin. ee eee 5 „ 1 55 ee 
arms of Napoleon, and who adhered to his fortunes ngeess al e SR if 
through all their chanses, accompanied him to his a [ot Louis Repub. 
last residence in that bleak aud miserable isle where ; 
he expired, waited upon hun with brotherly attention 
in his mortal sickness, listened to his last words, and 
witnessed his dying struggle, is received and treated 


COTTON. 
Receipts of Cotton at tie folluvinz places from the 
Ast Sept 1812, to 3lət er Aart. 1213. 


with (he warmest cordiaiity at the various stages of | a 2. 1812. 
his tour in the west. We have already noticed his Georgin , 25.603] 22 126 
arrival on the 7th ult. at New Orlcaus in the brig of; oon Carolina, 359 394 761,051 
war Minerva, from llavara,—the enthusiasm with | Mobile, {52 9.00 315,313 
which he was greeted by the authorities and commu- New Orleaus, 1,009,344 732 759 
nity of the Crescent City, after receiving every mark | rorida, | 159.9147 114,416 
of distinction and regard which it was in the power Scorth Carolina, 10,72 10.33 
of the people of New Orleans to bestow. General | Virginia, 12,130 20.000 
B. his taken his departure; which (says the Tropic) ; wea 
“was attended with a ‘pomp and circumstance’ al-“ o 2,379,727 1,636,199 
most unsurpassed in that city. The Louisiana Le- | Sroczs on hand the 3 Ist Au. 1843 at 
sien, the Washington Battahon, and the regiment of enan 1513. 1842. 
Louisiana Volunteers made their appearance in full! e 4 3,347 2051 
military costume. The military repaired to the re- A outh Carolina, N . i Yosi 
sidence of the marshal, cocortéd han to the Piece viabile, 1.15 432 
d armes, where they were reviewed by this distin- Je Orleans, 4.709 4,423 
guished guest, who had served under Napouleon. Tn: 9275 l 500 
From thence he was escorted by the tuilitary corps North Carolina, sHC 200 
to the steamer Amira, upon which he embarked ` Agusta and Hamburg FADL 2,159 
amid the roar of cannon and the shouts of the mul- Macon, 802 312 
titude. “ . Florida, 2009 n0 
mh f - 3 

He subseyiently visited Gen. Jacrsow, at the . „ toi) 
Hermitage, and Eur Cray, at Ashland. Every | sa 53,761 16,017 
mail from the west brings us nutices of the greeting 5 A 

: 10 £ s ; 50 

he meets with. die is generally received and cs 64 31,540 
co-ted py taeantiiary, anj cheered DY concourses ar: — 5 


-~ — — A — — = 
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the ewtizens at towns at which he touches. Vicks. | „„ olen FF 


burg, Frankfort and Lexington distinguished then! Tue ee seort onient ol ihe Nanon) lntestigen- 

selves. | ni 17 I 155 Soler ce the 1 isla bos address- 
EF: ; r . iranat, 

The Louisville Journal of the 13¢h says: The day of which b 8 „ eee N treet, a iransiation 
355 : oe . g “2 of which by a very agcomprisued and sciletaucht !: 

was ushered in by the firing of cannon. The mils | guist (Mr Cothcal) may be anus) P l aha ‘De 
1 + . j aie + » Uaia i > ay 1 * 3 ” * * * > 

lary were all out, about 190 lock, in line style. We, The Comoro Isles. ¢ oe 155 = 5 ? JOUY tenders. 
Faa vw = ary 10 * k tye cde. 

never saw thea mypear better. Ley marched UP Ocean, olf the 1% of A. d „ne in the Lidian 

À : 8 celi ' i CLU OL AA astur, 28 n,e 14 
Main street to the Gait Heuse, where Gen. Pilcher E ea Gere tia ee athe te ee 
j , i mbited by avery Gien Uy race of Aeta Aigh 

addressed the valiant Marshal in g9 Appropriate trey ae pectic tach, on V 
sbeech to which he made a rief reniy. F] 5 king resides in Johann, the large stof the Ianis 

a € ; 7 : > 8 e 117: i 155 j ae 1 150 Py utu 115 and (in Londen slaug) he is a slarcin ? 

ace- Course yesterday with kis sune, an an ) FF ' : ea 
es ae nee Pe 1975 i i : ae 8 i n e g. toeg ivory and goad dust fron hivdaensescr. and 
aba ` a 12 . OL Gan, ‘ a 8 2 eth os 1 8 ` : 2 i By N 5 
NETO 2 3 se NEI t,; Wabi fie Had gay “PpS Wiese and dats Cus, pgs uti peo! Ey fec 
cy lf age p’ 5 3 5 . . w 
awe jacltory-stufls or any other misit al Amery 


gone ona visitto Mr. Clay. 

The Pitisbursh papers announce Lis arrival in that can vessels. le writes a very worst ad Peti p 
city on the Lito instant. e left on the follo amg) © Te the American city of New York, ka the bo- 
Cay for Evie cn his nay to Niagara. (loved Sheikh Aaron II. Palmer, No gy Wo | streel 

The marshal isaccompauied by his son Napoleon! May Atlan he his puiet nent Bade 
Berirand, a genticman ci about tainty years uf age, Py the grace of the Mast iiig: 
upwards of six fect kigh, of very pleasing appear-| $O the dearest, the mest glorius, ihe 
snce, and, as we learn, of rare accu.splishincitsand dus Sheikh Aaron Ul. Panasr, the ion aed, (he exaie 
vequirements., The marshal is aged about seventy Wh the mogaificcag the contended, May A. e, the 
„ls, but of robust health and Visoruts frame, 4 Most Litsh, be his Guided  Aiueui : i 


Chi trader, 


savugly marked cvustenance, and even toa suange! Now, afer cllering ikee honor end braten from 
crans appearunee would indicate a man who had te Io ey ghlanua) and is bt ttt 
passed through many stirring and trying scenes. this is What] tbitce. “Phy noble letter arrived and 

we read it. {hy trend understood ES Conledts, = 


INEAN A3 EETAS. at n deren e Pas spent eta 
A delegation from tie Kansan came down this aſter- that thou wishust 1 ne cone ae 
noon, on the lone, from Atissourt river, They are, come. We thank thee ar 1115 i oe 25 0 ele 
we understand, on their way to Washington city, in didst tell us that we 1 aon Pa 9 n 0 
order to arrange some Guhicchies in regard to their that we should . 1 ae 5 X ee ee 1 
lands: They are the genuine childccn of the forest — (wes aiid aora Give fe die . . . 
dressed and painted in trus Indian style, with horas, | person on thy part that . Sits 
feathers, Ke. &c. St. Louis Gute, Oct. S. tance country. T fey Bee tecy Wey be 
We uncerstand from Major D. D. Mitchell, Su- complete, a shop of thuaanehout and every dn 5 
perintendent of Indian Afars, who has just return- j that there is in the unt ie, . Ge aa fe eae. 
ed irom a visit to most of the border tribes, that Our part, if it please Gok vice or sa be Wave 
the Ottoes, who committed several outrages during | ted in these CCC 
the last Suorat, unbtutlusted ft di spysttion 10. tinake I and ol} my erben oloes request that thon 
the tanende ie norable” by giving up the cffenders f unite us with the America. bites in imend.4ip aud, 
when demanucd, together wath Way faw promises gvod fellowship, hbs as we are ed with the Eng- 
to behave beticr icreafter. Two of the most guilty | lini ind wo will serre sora is We Serre then. — 
were according delivered into the hands of the sy- Now, we have coneeivin acre a gtuat desire far ne 
pPsruendeat aus, saut down ty Furt Leavenworth to American tribes, deg tus ts snd us herr jette, 


ies Papers: 
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or a man-of-war ship on their part, and we will bind 
ourselves by a binding treaty. Now, the things ve 
need and want from thee are excellent letters of ad- 
vice for our use; and in order that thou mayest know 
that this letter is from us, we stamp it with cur seal.“ 
We request that thou send us all kinds of linen goods 
and cottons, with white, and brown, and fine stripes, 
aud all kinds of woollen cloths; and ten bedsteads 
and sixty chairs; all kinds af glass; lamps, large and 


— ꝗ——— ee —-— 


small, and some for placing on the table: and fine | 


the e.. : 
lie passenger in the Warren, to take command of the 


4 


silk handkerchiefs. This 1s what we tell 
Now salutation and prosperity be with thee for ever! 
Dated the 10th of the month of Dool Heggeh, 
1252, (corresponding to about the 16th of March, 
1837.) 
From thy friend the Sooltan, the sublime son of 
the Sooltan Abdallah, the sublime the Shizazy. 


THE ARMY. 

NORTH EAST FRONTIER. An earnest remonstrance 
was made by citizens of Maine, on learning that 
the United States troops were to be removed. The 
Jast Kennebec Journal states that ‘the Secretary of 
War having consulted with General Scorr as to the 
removal of the United States troops from Fish river 
and Fort Fairfield, and having considered the memo- 
rial from Bangor, has returned for answer that his 
previous order cagnot be countermanded, that four 
companies of troops will remain at Hancock barracks 
near Houlton, and a detachment willbe sent up the 
river from these, if necessary. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

Tue sTEAMER Missournt. Those in charge of this 
unfortunate vessel, could hardly expect entirety to 
escape censure for her loss under the circumstances 
of the case. The Portland Advertiser, after stating 
that the burning of the Missouri was caused by the 
breaking of a glass vessel containing spirits of lurpen— 
fine reminds its readers. thay an accident almost pre- 
cisely similar, caused the burning of the ill fated Erie, 
some years ago, near Buffalo, when £o many lives 
were lost. 

That most melancholy incident onght certainly to 


have been suffictently impressive to bave induced a, 


precaution to avert another such case so scon, and 
which it would seem that the fortunate cireum- 
stance of the ship being in port at the time of the oc- 
currence, alone prevented from having been cq ial- 
ly tragic. Whose duty was it to direct the position 
or stowage of highly u-tlauintnable articles on board of 
public ships? 
accident, used for such an articie, instead of tin or 
something safer? Several of the public journals no- 
tice Hie subject—a painful one, to any person, yet 


certainly common precaution ought not to be allowed | 


to be violated, where so much ts at stake. 

The United States: briz Lawrence, Commander 
Garpver, reached Norfolk from Baltimore on the 
14th; the Norfolk Herald says ‘this beautiful speci- 
men of natural architecture made her appearance in 
our waters on Saturday afternoon, She came up in 
gallant style and swept past the town to the navy 
yard, with topsails, to'ga`nt sails and royals all belly- 
ing proudly to the faveriag breeze which impelled 
her onward. She was a lovely object to look at!— 
But we have a “James Fown“ weed in embryo, 
which will not back its topsails to this pride of Bal. 
tiinore.“ 

The Picneer and Concert, are fitting fur store-ships. 
The Wave takes the place of the Pioneer at Ba'ti- 
more. 

The On-ka-hy-e, Commander J. D. Rxicur. is de- 
signated as a receiving vessel at Charleston S. Caro- 
lina where a rendezvous is re-opened. 


Orpers. October 4 — Lieutenant J. T. MeDon- 
ough, receiving vessel, Baltimore. 

October 5. P. Mid. Wm. D Toven, frigate Sa- 
rannch, Norfolk; Midshipman J. P. WUELLocCk, ship 
Tidependence, New York. 

October 6. Captain J. D. SLoar, detached from 
command of navy yard, Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, 
Ist November, ad yiling orders; Lieutenant Rocer 
Perny steamer Union Washington; Purser Wu. Six- 


chair, order to sloop Yorktown, revoked; Master | 


Tuomas Goin, rendezvous, New York; P. ölidship— 
man Car. Rocer Jones, depotot chart Washington; 
P. Midshipman James L. BLAIn, brig Perry, Norfolk; 
Lieutenaut J. W. Cooker, order to the brig Perry. 
revoked; Midshipman R. Farrrax, sloop Boston, 
Boston. l 


October 7. Lieutenant Gro. T. Sixciatr receiv-'whig and third tickets over the Van Buren 


ing ship, Norfolk. 
October 7. Com. Wm. M. ARMSTRONG, to rendez- 
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Why was a glass demijehn. so hable to | 


exhibition this morning is great. Phe Princeten made 


jae we understand, exceeded Captain Srockrox's 


t 
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21. 1843--STATES OP TIIE UNION. 

—— IES Š s 22 a eee . 
MARYLAND. 

List of members elect of the house of deltzates:— 

The Van Buren members are designated by“. 

St. Marys County. John M. S. Causin, William 
H. Thomas, James R. Hopewell. 

Eent County. Charles B. Tilden, George W. 
Spencer, George S. Holiyday. 

Anne Arundel County. James Murray,“ John John- 
son, Allen Thomas,“ T. W. Ligon,“ Reuben War- 
field. ; 

Calrert County. James G. Ainutt,* L. L. Weems, 
James J, Dalrymple. 

Charles Cewily. John G. Chapman, R. S. Reeder, 
John D. Freeman. 

Rallimore County. Joseph S. Walker”. C. S. Stans- 
burv.* James Carroll, Jr.* Philip Poultney,* Robert 
S. Welsh.* l 
Tulbot County. Benjarin M. Bowdle,“ Richard 
rringdale,* P. Francis Thomas.“ 

Somerset Cowal. Wiiliam S. Waters, Benjamin 
Larkiord, Roport J. Dennis, Levin Phillips. 
Derchester County. James A. Stewart,“ Francis 
P Phelps, John W Dail,* Joseph Nichols. . 
Cecil County. Nathan Lackland,“ Lytteten S. 


REGISTER—OCT. 


October 11. Lieutenant J. A. Wissiow, to re- 
turn to Gibraltar, via England, with despatches for 
Ceptain NEWTON. 


Resignation. October II -E. R. Neivsow acting 
midshipman. 

The United States sloop of war Harren. Comman- 
der JosepH E. HerL, was expected to sail from Nor- 
folk on Tuesday for Rio de Janciro, and thence to 
the Pacific station. 

Captain Brevoorr, of the, marine corps, gors out 


| 


“marines on the Brazil station. 


The Norfolk Beacon of Tuesday says: The United 
States frigate Congress, Captain Voorierns. was at 
‘Alexandria, August 30th, having viited in sneces- 
| sion Toulon, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Trieste, 
Napoli di Romania, and Alexandria. All well, hed 
lost but one man (Isaac Crockett, who died August A 
8, of consumption) since leaving the United States. 
The Congress would leave Alexandria in eight or fen 
days, ad after visiting Tripoli and Malta, would be 
at Mahon abont 10th October. 
| The United States frigate Savannah, Captain Firz- 
HUGH, is now realy for sea at New York, and wiil Cropper * Thes Owens. Charles Farris. * 
sail for the Pacific immediately. . Prince George’s County. Wiliam p. Wootton, 

OFFICERS AND CREW OF TIIE U. STATES streamer Charles B. Calvert, Benedict J. Semmes, Robert 


The ship Rajah, Captain Baxas, arrived Ghiselin. f 
Queen Anne's County. Samuel T. Harrison, Wm. 


Temple,“ Roderick Erickson. 
Worcester County. J. R. S. Purnell, John R. 
Franklin, Ebenezer Hearn, Levi Cathell. 


Missoert. 
at Boston on Monday morring from Gibraltar, which 
place she left on the 3d August. The R. brought 
over the materials saved from the wreck of tire Mis- 
souri, and many of her cfheers and her crew, consis- nae 
ting of 375 men and boys. The names of the officers Frederick County. Edward Buckey, William 

aie as follow: Lynch, Otho Thomas, David W. Nail, Edward 
S8. B. Bissell, G. R. Gray, T. G. Hunter, Lieuten- Shriver.* Jae 

ant; F. Alexander; acting master; A. J. Bowie, as- Harford County. William J. Polk, Thomas C. 

sistant surgeon; A. S Taylor, lieutenant of marines; Hopkins, Coleman Yellott, Win. B. Stevenson.“ 

J. Farrow. chief engineer; J. M. Wainwright, D. Curoline County. Zabdiel W. Putter, Robert T. 

MeN. Fairfax, C. S. ‘Throckmorton, P. Mid. A C. Keene,* Robert H. MeKret. 

Wakeman, purser’s clerk; J. S. Bohrer, J. Fry, H. ' Baltimore City. James Curley, Wm. H. Watson, 

Davidson, J. II. March, midshipmen; W. Seoti, as- Agron R. Levering, John L. Curey, Elijah Stans- 

sistant engineer; II. Hunt, A. S. Paker, S. Arch- bury, Jr.“ 
bold, T. Zeller, do; R. Dixon, boatswain; N. Parton, | Washington County. Warford Mann, E. L. Bote- 
gunner; C. Jordon, carpenter; J. D. Freeman, sail- ler,“ William Weber,“ Henry Wade,“ Joseph Hoal- 
maker. man,“ 

Captain Newtown remained behind, to look after Montgomery County. David Trundie, Lyde Griffith, 
the wreck, and kept with him one heatenant, purser, Alexander Kilgour, Sammel D. Waters. 
two midshipmen, two engineers and forty men, who Alleghany County. Wm. W. MeKaig,” Samuel P. 
would be kept at work, recovering us much of the Smith, Patrick Hammill,* James Fitzpatrick.* 
property as they could. - Carroll County. Samuel Ecker, Daniel Stull,” 
A United States schooner arrived from Montevideo; William Shaw,“ Jacob Powder.“ 
ate Re ie 1 i a Tur Poputar Vorr. at the state elections on the 
the 1 J | Ath inst. has been a subject of difference between 
15 J Sap een ane party editors. It is impossible to make any thing like 
mare an accurate statement from the returns, as some of 

Ustrep STATES STEAMER Privceron. The New the counties were not marshalled on the occasion.— 
York Commercial of the 16th instant says: “This; So far as we are able to figure up, the majority ap- 
vessel arrived in our harbor this forenoon. She came | pears to be a few hundred in favor of the whigs, but 
up under sail to the narrows, but when off Robin's there is no great dillerence gglween the aggregate 
reef all the canvass was taken in and she appeared | votes. 
to make her way through the water as if by magic, 
as no wheel or smoke pipe, or other usual attendant 
upon machinery was visible. The model of the 
Princeton is beautiful, and her speed, j ding from its; 


| Bartimore City Menicipat Evecifon. The tri- 
-unmph ef the whigs in this city, atthe state election 
on the 4th inst. was unexpected by their opponents 
who attributed it to surprise, and confidently assert- 
ed that at the ensuing election for Mayor and Coun- 
cilmen, they would retrieve their defeat and show that 
they still had a decided majority in the city. Both 
most sangume expectations. She came up to the . Tf; 
ee ‘ix foundry, preparatory to taking her guns on | Wednesday last than was ever taken before in Balti- 

vard, and will have a tria! of speed with the Great more 380 el Hed the 4th i 
Western in the morning, from the East river. The Orc) sou Wnore NaN NEP Ponce” OM al inst. 
and more than was taken at the presidential election 


+ 


the passage in twenly-oue and a quarter hours from 
Newcastle, Delaware. Her specd, and other qaal- | 


! 


draft of the Princeton is 17 fect amidships, which is 


tel 
full one foot more than that of the Great Western “The following is the result for mayor. 

ea S D a 8 2 — SI Whig. V. B. 
STATES OF TUE v NION. Wards. James O. Law. Wm. H. Marriott. 

l 515 495 

VERMONT, ; 15 95 

THE WOLF VOTE AT THE LAST ECLECTION. , The 4 610 431 

5 Watchman presents the following analysis 5 587 534 

of the whole vote of that slate, as given at the clec- 6 269 499 

tion in September: 7 411 433 

Taking the highest vote on each ticket for Sena- 8 9-3 455 

i tors, with the exception of Grand Isle, for which the 9 429 639 

Governor vole is substituted, the result is as follows: 10 557 388 

Whig ticket, : > i 24.355 11 725 492 

Van Buren ticket, . 22,039 12 472 578 

Third party ticket, . . 3,454 13 628 570 

Majority of whig over Van Buren ticket, 2,316; of 14 423 654 

Von Buren and third tickets over whigs 1 133; of the -—— —— 

5,770.— Total. 7.630 7,293 


Whig majority, 332 


[Last scar the whig majority over the Van Buren 
The average -whig majority for delegates to the 


ticket tor Governor was 3.027—comparative whig 


vous, Norfolk, tice Com. Youse; Ahd R. B. Lowry tess FE m the ergregate whig and third party vote 
and J. I. dtcCaunny, ship Princeton, Daisy ie | „ ty over v. Buren was 5. 20, show urg now 

October 10. Lieutenant W. F. Lyscu, petmiesr nja cacpi coe ye Buren loss uf 650. Compared with 
to be usent from United States Uil dot Muy neal, fer, lasi year, the wig ticket has failen off 2,102, and ihe 
the benefit of bis health. | third party ticket bas increased 1,361. 


aye a 


gem ral assembly on the dh, was 7 

City Coach Li beunta wets, = woiioated Van 
Buren, aud 1 independant V. Be ele teil. Two ofthe 
wards had no whiz? candidates. Last year there 
were 23 V. B. and Swhigs elected, The majority 
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of V. B. members io the 2d bran 


al duties, 


Important Jvmcear Decision A eo 
of the Baltimore Catriot writes from Cnm erland, 
October 18.—“AHeghany County Court, this day 
pronounced a decision of deep micrest to the whole 
state. 

Suits were brought to this term against John W. 
Carleton, collector of the state tax for this county. 
and his sureties upon the bonds for the years 184] 
and 1842, for a default, amounting in the whole, as I 
understand, to some $10,000. To-day, the deputy 
attorney general moved fora judgment against the 
first bond. It was resisted by the sureties, upon this, 
among other poin{fs—that the legislature having by 
the acts of PS41, ch. 116. and 1842 ch. 269, extended 
the time and given day, for the payment of the tares 
into the state treasury, beyond, and other than the 
times designated in the original act, under which the 
bond was given, the sureties were thereby released, 
In- other words, that the 5 
time to the collector, make such an agreement, be- 
tween the creditor (the state) and the principal, as 
releases the sùrety. 

The decision, it correct, affects the whole state.— 
There is net one collector's bond for the years ]x4] 
and 1842, in which a 
state has no security for the payment of her ta 
except (rom the cabectors theinselves. 

The case was elaborately argued upon both sides, 
Occupying one whole day the court gave it full and 


. . . A . 11 . ` i 
patient considerguen and its unarimous decision was | Two or hree 


agast the state. When it is remembered that the 
chief justice of the state is a member (the presiding 
member) of our couri 
high respect this epinion is entitled. 
Phe statd's attoiney has, J underst 
from the decision, un 


Wed by the cuurt ur appeals. 


Minow ete Le 

ELECIONCERING CN REFCDIATION. 
readers a g.uinpse atthe positon of aifairs in this 
Stale, which is now much agitated by the question 
of repudiation, or a resumption of the obligations of 
ine Siate, ou wich the eiecton that is to come off 
next month, it will be seen, is made to turn ahnost 
exclusively, WE CNG at arom the Jackson Stele s, 
so much of Mr. Wiiliaias? address to the people of 
Whe Slate, as relates fo the histury of the eontréver— | 
sy on this subject Mr, W. premises thus how he 
came to be a gabiraatomaf candidate: 

‘Lam asare that in peesestigg myself asa candi- 
date, | micet wish e ett bot ondinanly eceoun- 
lered by a candidate, aH of whieh T have maturely | 
considered, and wach, I think, deserve the grave 
consideration uf the peopie of Mississippi First it 
will he objected that ! am uol the nominee of the 
late demucratic convention, and therefore my right 
to become a candidate is foreclosed, as also your 
rsliltu vote forme. so that member you nor } have 
any alternative deft but to succumb to the dictation 
ol a few peliticians assembled at Jackson, who have 
set upa sort Gl sub constbition for us to support, 
much less liberal im ils provisions than the constitu 
tion of the state, which allows us to vote for w how 
We please, ur den) tae ight of politicians to rule the 
peuple ur designate fors hou (Ley shall vole, aud sec: 
up independently fur ourselves, as Hi cenieh. I have | 
chosen the latter course, and in this position 1 rely | 
confidently on your support. The propriety of hold- ` 
ing a pally Caucus, or convention, under any ciren- | 
stances may well be questioned. It is intended to 
Pose a party drill on voters, contrary to the gening 
of our institutions, and to the free esercise of the! 
elective franchise. Lustances of its baneful mfluence 
on elections mihi be cited, but the recent end lami— 
liar one of the election of our late stale treasurer, 
Over a gentleman qusiuiied aud in every way trust- 
Worthy, renders it unnecessary. All will admit his 
election was cilecteu by means of a party drill, 
brought to tear by a state convention. Asa systen 
il is su liable to abuse, that it can never endure ſor 
any Jength of time. It will be recollected, the re- 
publican purty once udopted as a system, congres- 
sonal caucus nominations for the presidency, which 
worked weil enough at first, but ats tendency to cor- 
ruption soon arvused the peuple tua sense of the 
Wrongs such asysten mustalwass result in, and upon 
the ruins of thut System was elected our present one 
of caucuses or Couvenlions, revised, improved, and 
$0 extended as to embrace state elections also. This, 

ike the other, work d best allirst, but like the other, 
being subject 10 the machinanons of wily politicians, 
who soon searned that a convention . otten up by, ard 
composed uf, a few puliticians migut, instead of a 
enberattve usch, alnmg at the good of the 


| 
| 
: 


| —other 


with 
| Caucuses cr not, Jam sure you will 
‘the late convention at J 


se acts of assembly giving | €d; and when it was discovered that 


ze surety is not discharged. The | 


i 
Xes, | 
lenished, by an assur 


14% fate for the dist 


circumstances, and 
it will be perceived to what | legate 

Jonty urged the conve 
and, appealed | the result was. that the 
d the matter will be finally set- | get a darge.deleg: 


To afford our ‘vefused his nid in 


t 


muins fur you to say, whether the 


stances it becomes us to examine strict] 


state to redeem he 


naue, aud make sordid avarice their 
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ven of a party, be made a mere jit is impossible to reason; F would sooner under— 
Machine for udrigue to promote theirowr elevation, Itake fo reuson with any othes passion of human 
seems BRGY tostuce the same fate. L will pot charge | Watere tban avarice. leni a vare thata doubt hus 
‘that the late convention was of tout character. Ham feen raised as to the. consiitubonality ow the Supple- 
ispeaking of a stem, and leave vou to judge of the mental charter of the Walon Baek. but theo who 
formation and aetion of the fate convention, as you [raised it have not offvred any arsumert to show that 
may think, under all the circumstances, it deserves. {the faith of the state was pledccd by the supplemen- 
tal act They assume that the supplement is uncon— 
privilege secured by the constitution to every citizen e and a rain tience, that „„ 
Gt Mississippi; E prefer it to the sub-constitudicn latg- bound © ro es solemn pledge of the faith of the 
ly set up, with its new party tests and restraints, J |state made an the original charter ofthe Union bank, 
hold that every citizen has a right to vote for whom | Passed in “trict conformity with all the ene 
he pleases, independent of the dictation of party lea- | of the constitution, Town my first TM PRESTON Was 
ders made in convention or under any other disguise; Mat the supplement wie eee hut it 
wise our boasted liberty is bata name, and never occurred to me that it weakened in the least 
our glorious ceustitution but a clap-trap to gull the degree the voligation ro ret cm al solemn pledge, 
unwary. But, fellow citizens, whether yeu agree | Previously made, w ith the public notice, and by all 
me in my general views of conventions aud (the forms cf the constitution. Norean I yet conceive 
: say the edict of Of any process of reasoning by Which we can relieve 
ackson is not binding upon ourselves fron a contract tade with innocent strane 
Lany body. It was forced on ata time against whieh K“ bY ae nae e ee B 
the whole northern ecetion of the State remenstrat. | COUsUlution, Whether that fraud be supposed to be 
all remonstrance f it the supplements charter of the Union bank, or 
to yield, both as ithe repudtating resolution of the last session. But 
to the time and place propased, for the sake of har- the supplement was A hy our own chosen re- 
mony, Not being satislied that either was right, then | Prescntatives. and donitless i good faith to the con- 
y leading detuoeratic paper published at Jackson, as- /S'luuion and the people, and their construction of 
sented to a pestpenement until June, by which, the he e, se Deen e e High Court 
distant counties were thrown off (heir guard, and |! Errors and Appeals of our own state. Tt is un- 
Just before the day originally designed, we were ace ! Necessary therefore to argue the constitutional qnes- 
ance from the same paper. that i li u, as but few will be found so rash as to resist the 
tothe postponed. br was es decision of a court authorised by law to adjudicate 
ant counties to he represented, — | eb qitestions, and all our private rights embracing 
e represented by alter. een ne itself. I is true, the court possesses no 
Stil under these | power of enforcing its decision against the state, 
witha large minority of the de. (PU! „„ AE me deprived of the benefit 
S presen, ansisting on a postponement, the ma- {Of any plea 995 , Supposed conflict of 
ition on to fin.) action, and. the supplemental act with cur constitution, and are 
central counties, who could . e the wl asa people, refusing to 
ition to Jackson, at short notice, got | paya Im Lebt: And een though the court has 
all the numtuatiens except two. So glaring is the erred i£ teere is a slight departure from the Fequist: 
Injustice done the Northern, Eastern, and Southern ions of the constitution, I appeal to each one of you 
dis isons ote Siae thal cne et the nominees of Say. if the supplement was not approved and sus 
(he convention has maznanimously withdrawn and: famed by ail the constituted authorities of the state 
the perpetration of so great a (and hy the pecple, until after the failure of the bank? 
wrong en the other portions of the State, and it ree | Governor MeN ut repcatecly urged on the legisla- 
f other nominations ture the linpertance of the correct management of 
shail be keld too sacred for Opposition, or whether | the vank, alesintz as a e that the people were 
you will treatiben as a nullity, and scout the idea liable to be taxed to reiinburse the capital and inte- 
of politicrans Imaminesing voor right of sulfrage by | rest ef the bonda! Repudiation was an after thought. 
Conventions or any other sort of anpliances. Jam, | Phe truth is, the money was borrowed and lost in =) 
then, fellow citizens, before sou as an independent adventure of our own, and we cannot by any sert of 
candidate without leave of anv body, Justice or fair dealing, take advautage of our own 
I know but one cpponent, Gen. Brown, of Copiah, errors, and attempt to throw the loss on innocent 
and as we are both democrats eand I presume agree al ae Who cenfided in our good faith. Let us 
on hatienal politics, the election must necessary | Meer it like men, let us oe a character, and 
turn on State policy, sat! therefore confine iny- | 100 na mee) 20 he has nered by the bad faith of 
self in this address tu the questions Which that poli- i seist ' his, the law and the morality gover 
ey presents, but should a necessity arise for speaking {03 vient contracts, would certainly compel us to 
of national polities, y views will be given freely, 40. Butit is said a sovereign state is free from the 
All wha know me, kinow that I never desired cMee | restrunts of law, and a stranger to oy thing like 
where the co e nent of any political sentiment moral obligation. Such was Lot the opinion of My, 
was necessary us u h ans of obtuming it, First m | Jefferson, that geat spostle of liberty. He said 
importance, is our State debts, whien hang Ike an iba letter lu Ar. Madison, dated August Sih, 1789: 
ree outy over Mississippi, Lt Geer Crete |e] know of bit ene code of moraaty fur men, whe- 
Mississippian. I: is known to you thatthe faith of. me eee es Ob cellcetively, He who says l 
the Siate has been pledged by cue most ole ang VIB be a rogue whes lactin Company with a hun. 
(ormat acts of leziststion, far two millions cf dolara ' dred others, but an hencst man when I act alene, 
for Siate seik aihe Trases Bank, and for five Way be believed in the former assertion, but not in 
millibus of dolars for State stock in the Union, haitien? _ Azam: If the Morani ot Me MAN frios 
Bank, and that although an in-talment of the prin- Jes a just Hue of conduct in him, acting individu- 
cipal of the Planters” Bank bunds, amounting lò pally, why should hot the morality of one hundred men 
Divo 000, is due, and arrearages for the interests of | ee Just line of conduct in them arung lie 
several years remain unpaid, both on the Planters’; ther” es doetrine that no moral obligation rests 
und Unione Bunk bonds, no effort bas been made by „ 4 SEES a ew aud erronecus doctrine. It ori- 
pur Slate bul harilesto Tedoen tie plighted faith of Ste with repudiation, and must be discarded 
the State. On the contrary, the bonds created for wun it Without morality and virtue in the 807 
stock un tag Union Bank have been repudiated by a TEEN and the people, free SOvernment cannot 
levisiative resolve of the dust Session, and ait is be- | C4! 
lieved the bonds created for stock in the Piantergy?+ But T shall be met with the o 
bank will be the leading question on which the elee- Gimon Bark Bonds, that the state h 
tions of this year are tu turn. Guder suel cireume. 


edeg 


“In becoming a eandidate, Jam but exercising a 


was vain, and the north determined 


* 


the convention weuld 


nate Cele gates ard by accident. 


jection as to the 
ag already taken 
ca Stand against the payment; that they are repudiate 
y into the ied. Etis (rue, the name of the state has been used 
egal und moral obligation of the ' by politicians in repudiating the Union Bank bonds, 
r bon, but, as [ believe, without the assent of a majority of 
Whether repudiation is à fair tender in the pay: the people. It is uscless to disguise the fact, that 
ment ofa just dcut—and alsa the lendeney of the doc- | the last election did not turn strictly on the bond 
trince ina mora) point of view. The state bonds | 


question, Dut was much influenced by national poli- 
executed for steck am the Planters? Bonk, bem first Ves. But the bends were repudiated in the name of 
in point of tune, doth in their execution and maturi- the state, and J now call on that portion of my fel- 
ly, are recugiuzed by the seventh section of the ninth los citizens who favored the measure, to pause, and 
article uf Wie coustitition of the state in ex- | see What they have gained by it, Repudiation is tha 
press terms. I have us yet heard no constitutional fact of one party to a contract only, and means noth- 
objection to their payment, except from those who ing more than a simple denial of the debt. The 
dre constitutionally opposed to the payment of any |state bonds are not thereby taken in or canceled. — 
debt, and they bavo not becu able to show that there | They remain where they were before and retun just 
is any objection to the payment, only that it conflicts die samne binding force on the peuple, wid the 
With their own organis structure. “With such men jinterest is iacrcasiug therdebl at the rate of ty 
men who discard all the loftier sentiments of our, hundred and ity tous and dullars à (year What 
polar star, ‘then have z gamed uy rep tiation? Pie debt 


character of the | 
is, 
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is not paid, it is only postponed and still hangs | be effected by reducing the number of cheers now J null and reid, and that consequently the people never 


over you with increased amount. 
ourselves, This doctrine of paying a debt by repu- 
diation. if understood to mean the abrogation of all 
public debts at the will of the debtor, is one that 
cannot be mamtained. It is as repugnant to reason 
and justice as would be the arrocation of private 
debts st the will af the di bior, and will soon lead to 
it, which would destroy all confidence between man 
and man, and sap the very foundation of our social 
sy: fern. 

Mississippi is the only state in the Union that has 
ever claimed a right to repudiate her debts at will, 
Our sister stutes are, many of them, more heavily 
indebicd then we bre. all striving with a manly 
fines to meet atl their engasements. Let us 
emulate their example. Our present position is con- 
Cenned by all the statesmen in the Union and 
the jutement of the civilized world is against 
ug. It is never too lute to retraet an error.— 
is ne unst our interest to repudiate in a pecunia- 
ry. a well zs a worgl point of wien; for by our 
repudiation we present to congress the question 
of the assumption ef ovr debt at least, which neces- 


ment to the administration of justice, and the sala- 
rics of nearly all the officers in the state might with 
propriety be curtailed. They were fixed at a time 
when the country was inundated with paper moncy, 
and cannot be maintained with a sound currency.— 
By a proper reform of thts kind more than fifiy thou 
sand dollars now extracted annually from the hard 
earnings of the people, for the support of supernu- 
mersry officers, might be saved. With these views, 
lsubinit my pretension to the consideration of my 
fellow citizens. THOS. H. WILLIAMS. 
Pontotoc, Muy 10, 1843. 


A correspondent of the same paper furnishes (he 
following sketch of a speech delivere!? by Mr. Wil- 
liams at a meeting of the citizens of De Soto couuty, 
on the 18th Sept. 


COL. WILLIAMS’ SPEECH TO THE CITIZP.NS OF DE SOTO 
COUNTY, ON THE 18TH OF Serr. 

Col. W. confined himself to the censideration of 
t j the bond question, after stating that he was a firm 
rardy carrics with it (ie assumption of the debts off and consistent democrat; and that the hability of the 
all the states— system which would ecst us four! state to pay her bonds was, at this time, paramount 
times sa mech m the end, as the payment of our! to all questions upon national polities. He said, that 
own debt. Pepudiation and ascumpticn are kindred | after he announced himself a candidate for the office 
measures. Those who advocate the one, ought to lof revernor. his opponent, General Brown, who tind 
avew the other, ard if we are the first to present the been nominated by the convention of the 22 of Fe: 
quelen of assumpuicn, we ought not to complain if bruary, made an absctute and unéonditional with- 
it should be decided ageinst our interest. We have : 
the means of payment io eur bards, and every consi- 
Goration of boner, duty, ond patriotism, demands that 
we shoud discharge tie debt and not make an igno- 
bie attempt to throw it on our ctaldren. 

heis certainly cur privilege and our duty to avoid 
taxation ig every means consistent with our obliga- 
tions. J bed the ener at@he last session of the le- 
gislature. to introduce a proposition to place the Union 
Dank in digaidation ond save its a scts. The bill was 
so guarded ds iat lo operate as a release of subseri- 
bers for stock—~—it provided suitable penalties for em- 
bezzlemert or any improper use of iis assets, ard | 
also for as speedy acoilection of the debts due the candidate. Now, i tiere was any sincerity in the 
bank as might Le cepsistent with their ultimate se- [repe 
curity, snd the asects of the bank were tobe applied end question 
to the redemp‘ion ef the state bords. thereby to se. ‘ensuing election, why was another democratic 
cure dhe people arsinat te danger of taxation. . Dhut ca didate brought isto the Geld? If they were 
this propositi n was rel etel by the vate of the anti- | sincere, there could bave been no division or dis- 
bond party. F believe, hod that mensure prevailed, traction in our tanks ween there was but one de- 
cnargh might haye been realized from the asscts cf ;Mocrat before the people. The whigs could have 
the bark lo mt alt orr diebaiities on aecount of the, veted for tae whig camtidate, snd the democrats 
bonds for the restten yeas Jam stiil in favor of | for the democratic eaudioate- tE there bea divisi n, 
some such miousiwe, wuch will give legislative aid, at d iso must arise from the fact that there are 
and e ceunt pares cf puddin einion to the collce- | two demoeratie candidates. Who then is to blame 
tion of the deh Ju addition thereto J am in faver for this division, the friends of the one who ws first 
of aui t de peececds of ce hundred thou- | before the people, er the friends ef the one who was 
dane: So Phased iache donated oy the general go- brought out at the cleventy hour? Lela candid aud 
rere ta tors stulo ter the purposes of internal unprejudiced pueble opinion decide tais question be- 
nne , lo the revemption of our state bonds. [tween the bond payers end the repudiators. Justice 
Tapp bend no dideniiy in obtaining the assent of; to (he canse of true and uncorrupted eemocracy, 
ec ehen ieee ig the eppropriation, amd (ard to those incerraptible and independent friends of 
J Leere esst of the berks and the land fund fie constitution, the laws, and the character of the 
above otic wa , tes ther af property manag- state, who have so bs railed to m seue tbe euan- 
Gd, sti a foad more than suMeient to redeem try froi ruin and ignominy, demanded that Pshonld 
air e e, es. Eut sand we fail to direct i not yield to the dictation of a repudiating ſæction.— 
“dhe mesas pew i Cr pewer to that desirable ob- ji pos proclaim it, that! shall not withdraw from the 
30. cr „der these wrese mtorect it is to keep up canvass—and fet this Ceclaration, dehberately, so. 
Pepi den as a pecs) hobby to ride into office cn, | leinniy, are publicly made, stand as a contradictum 


a reptdiater, and never had been, either of publie or 
private debts, 
cratic principles, could have centered upon him. 
and all disunien in the party could have been pre- 
vented. The distraction in the party was brought 
abcut by the action of the repulintors--they brought 
Gereral Brown, asa repudiating democrat, to oppose 
him, and that teo, after the whigs bad nominated their 


siuuad have nothing to do in the 
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to woechs mseti er the bark and this land fund, {to all tae misrepreschtatian of my enemies upon this 
We sito © het ayer er disenareing the debti"! hject j have given to my bond paying friends my 
WH cba resort io Saxctou, aid that | may not be plindited faith, and sial not repudiate it. Let the 


repudrators withdraw lasir candidate, and leave the 
demoeratie faauly ia shat harmony in which they 
found it. 

Tho origin ef repudiation, said Colonel Williams 
was remaikab'e for its novelty--its novekly was only 
paralleled by its dishonesty, and short sishtedacess.— 
you wilhall discover that the most notorious mivo- 
cates of this docteine, advocate or voted for the 
creation of the Union Bank. they were active in 
obtaining the loan of money fer which the bonds of 
the state were cxecuted. They favorcd and caress- 
ed the bank, until this money was liberaliy loaned 
out among the peop'e, and tock good gare to obtain 
he mest enormous aneval cf it for ene e. When 
the whole community diccovered that the bank had 
been badiy managed, and would, in all I:kelihood, 
prove to be a bad speculation, and a loosing business, 
and consequently very wapopular amon the peepee, and 
that those who had created it and paritcipated large— 
ly in its loans, would also become twinopular for 
their ubwise legislation and greedy appropriatian of 
the funds of the bark, they originated the idea of di- 
vertipg censure from themselves, and of averting the 
dreadful storia which they saw would arise and burst 
10 them when the bonds were to be paid, by de- 
claring to the world that the charter of the bank was 
UNCONSLITOWIONAL, that, therefore, the bends were 


WG? 1 i 35 7 2514 HH 10 declare thot 
J „ tr ther intens means of payment 13 
Kha en tla pesort to teien becomes neces:a- 
TW o re in nune or private life, shall be 
ån Poca cf a ien tee character and integrity 
aul th“ , te: ieeta, ard * i eote for the necessa 
Ty tax formeert toe caiciercy an either the Planters’ 
or Umoe toak tosis Eet, while make this avow- 
al, Wen as tev cpn tou that wih seasonable legis- 
haton aed poper ente, bo such measure will 
Ge necessary tor many years ta come, if ever. I 
contess that with me, mate pride has ever been a 
riding consmeratin; for me, the trappings of of- 
fice have nevar had ony attractions, if they were to 
be tasted by the acgracaten or dishonor of tho 
State. 

Thote who adreste rerudration generally, speak 
of the beavy xu which weuld be necessary to 
pay ihe bonds, Hot, c citizens, I have no fears 
that ary urcoment net addressed to your reason, jus- 
11%, or stale pride, ean meet Wich a response in the 
besom of Mississipi nes, or bhata base appeal to your 
avarwe, by the CN l and eireulntion of false es- 
tigate: ol tases, Wilh nct be consigned to the infamy 
t deserves, 

Jam in favor of retrenchment and reforin in the 
adminisiration wf the state government. Much may 
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ated deceleration of the repudiators, that the | community——the developement of the 


could be called upon, either legally or morally, to 
return the money which bad thus been obtained to 
bank upon. Thus were these reckless politicians 
willing to stultify themselves, and to incur the charyo 
of having violated their oaths in advocating and ereat- 
ing the bank, and to subject themselves to the charze 
of dishonesty, in procuring the money from the bank, 
and using it in purchasing the land and negroes waich 
now support them, rather than breast the popular in- 
diznation which they saw would overwheim them for 
their unwise Jezisistion, and mismanagement of the 
funds of the bank. eo hs 
Thes originated repudiation.. It was conceived in 
sin, brought forth in iniquity, and nourished in igno- 
miny. Its originators have so far carricd out their 
plans, with the boldness of bucaniers. But by thus 
attempting to avert popular indiznation, they have 
rendered themselves infamous in the eyes cf the ei- 
vilized world. and gained a dishonorab'e name, which- 
will descend to their children’s children. Their in- 
nocent cheeks, like the decendents of Burr, of Arnold 
and of Hall, will be mantled with blushes, for the ta- 
famy of their fathers. 


Colonel Wiliams then entered into a full exami- 
natien of the lezal and moral hability of the state to 
pay the bonda, Upon this subiect Lis arguments 
were clear, furciile, and conclusive to every candid 
and intelhizent mind. He illustrated his positions by 
many familiar examples, and intersnersed his sprech 
by a variciy of intercsting and appropriate anecdotes. 


4 


drawal, and so informed the pecple of the state, I have never beard, on any occasion, this suhjcet 
throveh the NeWspapers, Ue e his own Slzhature; — more fully and clearly elucidate; por have J ser 
he was then alone in the field, an axosed aud ge lecon the ground work of repudiation so completely 
knowledzed democrat—his deimcersey was not im- i gemolished. 
peached from any respectable quarter. Fie was notfall, like Lucifer, never to rise again. But as the 


A few more such blows, and it would 


earth upon which some carien carcass has putriued 


The democratic party, upon demo- and rotted will emit an offensive smell for many 


davs, "s0 will the stench of repudiation rise up to 
ollend the nostrils of an honest community, long alter 
its miserable and loathsomo carcass has bech pelted 
into nothir cress, 

Colonel Williams said, he wished partieulaily to 
call attention to a matter which be regarded cf 
vital importance to the taspaying portion of th 
policy of ne 
repudiators in relation to the assets of the Union baus 
—and the proofs whieh he relied upan to establish 

the guilty designs of that reckless party, were meun 
trovertibio—they were the records of the country. 
bate the people would discover that they were not 
only politically mterested in originating the dactrne 
fof repudiation, but that, in a pecumary potol ot vie, 
hoy were jaterested in preventing the bak feom 
collecting the debts due to her, for maney loaned a 
them. Tunt party had heretofore proveuted tis 
bank from being plaecd in Hquidation, They had 
suffered its asscts to be wasted. When, in 184), he 
introduced into the house of representatives a fe 
lution. instructing the judiciary committee to report 
a bill to place the Union bank in liquidation his pro: 
position was voted down by the repudiators. Had 
his measures succeeded, a farge araount of the assets 
ef the bank, now lost property, would have been 
saved. Every dollar thas lost tu the bark through 
the instrumentality of the repadiatora, Tessera her 
ability to pay the bonds, and in the same propercon 
increases the amonat to be paid by the state. By 
this refusal to legi-late in time, a portion of the pro- 
perty of the deblurs has heen removed to other coun- 
tries, or taken to meet ether Habelities—ard, io some 
instances, the destors themselves have removed bc- 
yond the jurisdiction of the state, He wished te 
expose the hypocrisy aml dupheity ot these whi 
pretended to be the friends of tne constitution ang 
the peopio—who abused the high trusts cont tad to 
them by their constituents, an thus shamefully es- 
posed to ridicule and reproagc'i, the very coasttubo. 
and goverament which afforded them protectant 1 
Unwise and unscrupulous Jegislation, added to the 
iznorance, folly, and wickedness of our rulers, his 
squandered and wasted the means of the bank and 
the state, ond the rights af the people can never 0! 
restored, or the treasury of the country secured, une 
til men who acknowledge constitutional resteams 
and the intiuence of moral principles are intruste! 
with the adninistration of the government 40 
shepherd might as well intrust kis fold to the greedy 
maws of a pack of ravenous wolves, as tae peop 
their dearest rig hts, and the treasury of the coun’, 
to men who deny all morel Ogi]. 

Col. Williams then examined and exposed, at so 
length, the principles aud efects of Hriseoe’s ot 
another measure of the repudtaters, by whieh they ev 
deavored, by selish legislation, to release themselves, 
not only from their debts dne to the Union Hank. and 
therehy leave the whole burthen of the payment » 
the bonds upon the people of tho state; but effectual- 
ly. to operate as d repudiation(ot their ndcbleuness to 
alPoticr institutions of the country. Here he csat- 
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selfishness, hypocrisy, recklessness, and dishonesty. 
Here was the repu tiation of private debts; true, they 
were duc to the banks; but the principle was the 
same, and one slep more in guilt and infamy would 
be the repudisiion of contracts between citizen and ci- 
tizen. Richard S. Gravea, who was elevated to pow- 
er. by his party, for the zeal with which he support- 
ed its doctrines, was the very personification of its 
rinciples. He not only advocated them, and was 
onored and distinguished for his faithfulness, but he 
showed his faith by his works. The fruits of his ad- 
ministration were the lawful fruits of repudiation. 


Col. Williams then examined into the policy and 
objects of the late repudiating convention ofthe 10th 
July. It attempted to hide its grizzly and unholy 
visage under the sacred mantle of democracy- and in 
its efforts to cover its head, it exposed to public view 
its cloven foot and forked tail. 
the bond question slumber; but took good care, at the 
same tine, to nominate no one to be voted fur by the 
peoyse, who was not an avowed repudiator, and with 
few exceptions, largely indebted to the Union bank. 
Here was .Uicir test of democracy. Did that 
convention suppose that the people were so infatua— 
tod by party zeal, as to have nu perception, and no 
regard fur public faith, private virtuc, (he constitu- 
tion, the honor, and interests of Mississipp? That 
defeat which most assuredly awaits their nomina- 
tins, will soon convince them of the supremacy of 
intelligence and honesiy. „The tree is judged by its 
fruit.’ If they were the friends of the constitution 
and the truo interests of the people, and not repudi- 
aters, moving heaven and earth to carry out their 
preflizate measures, why isthe fruit which they pro- 
duced such noble specimens of the finest and largest 
growth of rpadiction? In their estimation, no man 
was a democrat, unless he were also a repudiator.— 
Jefferson, the apostle of democracy, had he been liv- 


ing. woud have been struck from the democratic roll 
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our liabilities would atl be fairly discharged, the 
honor of the state restured, and lhe people saved from 
tuation. FABIUS. 


TUN ME S5 BE. 
SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. Fhe legislature has prompt- 
ly decided this vexed question, by determing to ro 


tain their present location, Mushvidle, as the seat of 


government. Jt had been under discussion to remove 
it to either Kingston or Murfroesborough. 

Extracts from gov. Jones’ message to the legislature 

INTERNAT IMPROVEMENTS. 

In conseq rence of the law passed at the session of 
1839-40, on the subject of internal improvements, 
no material change has taken place, no ne subserip 
tion for stock on the part of the state has been made. 
und J cennot conceive that this subject will require 

much attention. 

Total amount ef subseriptisa for works 
of internal iaproversenton the part of 
the state, 


$3,020,166 
Amount of bonds issued, 


Bearing an interest at 5 per cent. 1,197,250 
Bearing an interest of 5) per cent 202,100 
Total, 81,700,116 


Amount of subscription for which bonds 

have not yet been issued but which are 

to be issued when called fur, 91.265 750 

In this latier sn is included the subseription to 
the L.Huisville, Cincinnati, and Chorteston railroad 
company, amounting lo the sum of $563,993. This 
enterprise has been abandoned—consequently thë 
appropriation to this work may be withd raten, on 
the conditions agreed to by the canpany, and to 
Which the attention cf the general assembly was 
called at the last regular as well as the extra session. 


by this convention; neither could Mr. Calhoun, or any | J regard the proposition of the company to release 
other distinguished democrat of our own time, receive the state as both just and liberal. In calling your 
any favor from the hands of this repudiating junto. j attention to this subject, I can but express the hope 
Repudistion, was not democracy, as understood by that yeu will take such action as will Dring it to a 
Jeiierson, and other leading men of the democratic | final an] satisfactory settlement. Many of cue works 


It uceorded very well with the senti neats of of Luprovements, and indeed, most of them, kave 


arty. 

Richard S. Graves, but not withthe high and lofty 
principles of the noble standard bearers of democra- 
cy. het convention should at onee discard the ti- 
tie of Jutlersonian republicans, and assume the name 
of Gravesitges. Pere would then be more consis- 
tency between their pame and their principles. The 
one, would be a true index to the olher—the nune 
wold abo indicate their Jale. 

The doctrine of repudiation is denounced by the 
whole democratic party an our sister states; and we, 
who agree with our democratic brethren thronghont 
the whole Union, and are endcaboring to maintain 
the faith of our state, are denied, by these repuduat- 
ing dema sugucs, the venerated naime of democrats. 
The time is fast approaching, when all honest deino- 
crats will avoid this foal and Joathsume doctrine, ns 
they would avoid the shades of death. The people 
of Mississippi are honest and wilang todo what is 
right, but they Lavo been deceived and misled by in- 
terested politicians, iht bas goue torth—the hea- 
vens are illundnated by it, andthe dark deeds of de- 
mazogues wel be expused. [tig un izsult te the in- 
teliigeace of We age. to attempt to engralt pr inci- 
pies so detestaviv and dishonest as repudiation, inte 

ure aud long cherished doctrines of demoucracy.— 
Democracy may for atime be contaminated by re- 
ndiation; bul never, never, can harmonize with it. 
Hevea is low, grovelling and selfish. It secks 


not to elevate, but to debase the buman mind—not to | frecsboro' and Shelbyvile company, accented this [ò 
art not to honor, respect, propesiuon and caime m under tae actor 137. This, 7 
sequently boung Ge course 


purity, but corrupt the he 
or read the principles of enligitened justice and 
mors.ity—bul lo set them at nauglit to ridicule and tu 
violate them. It regards not the sanetity of consti- 


been completed and are now in use, They doubtless 
add much to the comfort and convenience of owe ci- 


lizens, but as yet they have contrizuted nothing to, 
ne the advocates of this odious doctrine, demu- 


the treasnry—although most of the reads hove beon 


completed and gates erected, it will be seen that, l À i 
'quences—a witheriog, blighting mildow to credit, 


none of them have paid any dividend on the state 
subscription. The reason assigned is, that the in- 
j debtedness of these companies exceed the an Dunt of 
s iberipfion, ond the accruing prefits on the roads 
jhave been applied to the Pqiidatioa of tier debts. 
Wheou these dehts are paid, we may hope to recive 
Something in the way of dividenvs—ihon, however, 
they must be s:vall, and in many instances much tine 
aes elapse before we shall receive any thi g. 


4 


state should subscribe for ons third of 
' such companies as might be chartered tho fers- 
| lature. Urner this law several ciarters wore eran- 
ted, ant among the companies thus incorporated and 
in Which the state beeane a stockhelder, os the Nashe 
ville, Murtceesborw? and Shelbyville tarepike com- 
pary. Other companies were uso formed wider 
this law, but when the law of 1837 was paso, it 
was provided that ail the companies foraed under 
the law of 35, might avail themselves of the privi- 
leges granted by the aetof 1837. All of these com- 
Danis with the execpiiun of the Washviule, iar- 


oe 
hy 


t 


` 
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levnpany declined to do so and is eot 
by the act of 1835, which provides that the company 
shall pay the inte est on the bonds issuer by the 


By an act passed in 1535, for the ececura cement | k oe 
of Internal iinrovemeet, t owas provide! that the oan hour S pec nag Ob evil, wita the laudable and 


te stock m 
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ing engagements bas ever been regarded a9 the best 
test of indivilnal character, and this (eat is no less 
appiienbie fo geven nents than to in dieidtals Hiha 
importance of ee Le estimated Ly ita conse- 
quences, it will te found of incomparadly more vae 
me when applied to govern ents than to in iividuals. 
Vafaithfulness on the part of öndividuais, is not une 
frequently the resolt of absolute inability, and hence 
constitutes a mitigating circumstance, but such joge 
bility cannot reasonably be supposed to exist with 
rovernments, and o ere be pleaded in 
justuication of this great offence—not at least until 
al] resources are exhausted. Jf an individual reo- 
tered himself obnoxious to this charge, he is himself 
the only sufferer so far as character is concerned— 
the consequences of a violatun of the rules of 
sound morality are confined to himself and tho: e 
inmehately copnected with biin, and do not affect 
tne character of tha community of which he isa 
member, Tha consequences of unfoitht.'ness on 
the part of a government are not thus resimeted-— 
the immoedicte agents or authors of the outrage sure 
not left to suifer alons—the effects are comnumieat- 
ed to cach member of tho community. Ahe izno- 
cent and tho mniity, the honest and the dishonest, 
are alike comisned ton common fate. ft must be 
eratifying to every Tennessean to remember that 
hoy far aoever sone of our sister states may have 
departed from the standard of eo rreet mora’s, how 


— — 4 


much soever they moy have done to destroy pubiic 


coufidence, and forfeitihat respect which is due to 
strict fidelity, Tennessee has thus fur met and 
promntiy complied with all her engasements, and 1 
trust that no eireamstances will ever induce her to 
enrere adifereatpaliey. Will Tennessee, a name dene 
to stt her sons, one of the proudest and most gallant 
sisters of the cenfederacy, that has ever shown her- 
self realy to tanke soceri tes the largest in vindicat- 
er her honor evon for 3 moment entertain or che- 
rish a different polices? Wul she ever conmit the 
saicital actef biinging on her fair naine, the foul 
and odious stain of repuciatiom? J trust the time 
wilh never came when this doctrine shall obtain in 
this state. Sure l am that uone cf her sons in 
„hose bosoms dwells one spark of patriotic fire, will so 
far forged what as due to their character, their fame, 
their honors, to the momory of their fathers, the 
chains of posterity, the demands of justice, the re- 
quisition of morality—wiilso far forget every thing 
that is valuable in our character as a state, as to be- 


. 
‘ay 


ralizeng in its teudencies, dangerous ia its conse- 
character, and honor. Phe troe hes arrived when 
the voice of Tennessean should be heard on th mo- 
mentous Sabject. The time has come when not on- 
ly werds bat actions are damanded. The interest 
fo the state, resuircs that a position be taken, 
and shat that position may be, remains for you to 
[ doubt notat win be such as to reflect ad- 
diftunabhouor on the character of the state. We, 
meom non with most of the states of the Union, in 


patwriotie desire of advancing what was then sup- 


posed to Dethe interest of the stata, attempted to 
substitute the crediter the state for the more sub- 


‘forthe promotion of the fut 
peritty of the psonic, 
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siantial realities of that species of property which 
Wits atialtu the exccutton of the plans devised 

re greataess and pros. 
I order to uscomplish trese 
enda, the bonds of tie state have been issued toa 
smail aint, sinoli when compured wala tho amount 
af many other states. Li nited as our liabiities are, 
stili no adequate provision has been made for treir 
Hianidatian, How far this policy was dictated oy 
wisdom, [ talak, experie filly damonstrates, Lut 
hewisiomor folly, the expediency crines pediet vor 
pursued, sanctioned as it was Dy lus peo 
ule, has nothing to do with the question now to os 
considered. Phe pokey or iuputicy of the step is 
notin issue, ‘Poe bends bave bern ezecubed, tus 


rm 
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l 
tutions, Juws, or oaths—but violates the constitution state for sai company. The company Cowapiled wath | 
and laws, and disregards the oaths of the representa | their engagement to pay the intercot on the boi ly, ; 
tives of the people, by which, and under which, the until within the lastycar, when, for reasons which i 
faith of the state of Aiississippi was pledged. The | they assume to be satisfactory, they have failed and, 
representatives cf the people, with uphtted hands, | refused lo pay the interest en ihe bonds ard heneccsal | 
and calling upon God to bear witness, say nat the ty of so deing was itaposed upon tie public teeasury. | 
Joith of Ue stats of Mississingi is herchy pledged. Re- The holders of the bo as being the general govern ey FFV 5 i 
pudiaticn demanda the Violation of that iaw—that : ment, not choosing to taken dein! at tie treasury phat se properly I a 9 y e 
the rei reschtatires who passed the law be branded of the state, retained the aun of interest duc on dee dh wag eres ted, ee 5 ie 1155 ce ‘ible 
with the charge of perjury, aud rewarded for their the bonds out of the money comiag to the state from | duty . Jan, age nucu fto anche 4 
guill—these are the dreds to be committed with the the proceeds of the pubue lands. iuit bas been m- ever tae — mog eh cape 1111 one 1 1955 slide 
sancticn, ond under the nace of democracy. The stauted against this cocapany to recover the interest Wi} uot shrina, du: inal you Will Mees If as P 
history of the world teaches us that such violations thus paid arg to cnforee a iaihtul ceowphaucs witi, 


tlic cepreseniatives of a groat and flourishing people. 
of the laws of God and man have also been cowanit-, the provisions of the iaw. ‘That this subject moy be fully understood, it is 
ted in the sacred name of reltg on. SPATE CLEUIP AND BTATE 


DENT. proper to ysrertain the amount o indebtədness and 

Col. W. concluded, by showing how the go-! A promp: and taithtal compliance with all our en- the naturs aud enara ier of the meang relied on to 

verumehi ot the state should be administered upon gagements, is essential to tue maintenance of that} inet it. By tuis cosparnun you will perceive ths 

econonnesl preciples—its means husvanded—its thigh and enviable character we enjoy as astute, fueeessiy for promptaud decisive action. The en- 

treasures securud its expenses reduecd— the assets ‘which has been thus Yur scoured tous by a faithfuf fire cise at of unis issen by the state for baok- 

Of the vauk ice Ci eescucd from destructiun— obsorvance of every obligation. Fidelity in meet- ing uad iterualunprevement purposes, is as follow. 
. * 


faith of the state has been pledged, her vruad sual 
has been afixed and musi not be dishsnowd. fhe 
qivstion is now che of principie and murality—t1y 
be honest or Mis steand with . is issue woe ena He 
sitate? The duty of making some adequate and peria- 
n for the payment of our havnitics, 
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To pay subscription for stock taken on wisdom fail to suggest a better, and a violation of the 
the part of the state in the Union bank, 5500, 000 | faith and honor of the state, I am free to declare 
Bonds for part of the capital of the bank my readiness to resort to any emergency to save un- 
of ‘Tennessee, 1,000,000 | tarnished the honor and the name of ‘iennessce. 
For internal improvements under the act At the time of the chartering thee Union Bank of 
of 1835, bearing an interest of 5; per Tennessee it was provided that the state should be- 
cent. 263,166 come a stockholder in that institution to the amount 
For internal improvements under the act of $500,000. Bonds for that sum were accordingly 
of 1837, bearing an interest of 5 per issued, bearing an interest of 5 per cent, the interest 


cent. 1,497,250 | payable semi-annually. The bonde were directed to 

; —— ——— | be detivered to the bank in payment of the State’s 

Total amount of bonds issued and un- subscription. The manner in which the interest was 
aid, $3,200,416 | to be paid, is not specified. I presume, however, it 


he annual liability for interest on these bonds is 


was intended that the interest should be paid out of 
as follows: 


the profits òn the stock, and thus it has been paid.— 


Bonds for Union Rank, 5 per cent. $25,000 | After paying the interest on the bonds, the remaining 
Bonds for Bank of Tennessee, 6 per cent. 60,000 | profits on the state subscription have been vested in 
Bonds for internal improvements, 5; per additional stock, and the entire amount of stock awn. 

cent., 13.816 ed by the state in this bank amounts to $646 600.— 


Bonds for internal improvements, 5 pr. ct. 74,862 | This institu ion dectines making any other dividends 
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This resolution provides that your senators “shall 
supportin good faith the leading measures and policy 
as brought forward and advocated by the then presi- 
deat of tue Chited iiuiea anl nee all fair aud pro- 
per exertions to carry out and accomplish the same.” 
Here is the assertion of a new principle, the decla- 
ration of a sentiment that J am satisficd can find no 
generous response in the bosom of the patriot, and 
which should never have found a place in the records 
of the general assembly. This sentiment derogates 
from the character of the state and merits such cow. 
demnnation as one legislature may properly pronounce 
upon the actions of another. fam no expunger—I 
do not reeccnize the doctrine—] hold that no legis- 
lature has the right to mutilate the records of a pre- 
ceding legislature. But if there ever was a case in 
which the exercise of such a power could be justified 
the one under consideration furnishes ample cause, 
and if it were not an infraction of the constitution, 
I should like to see this foul stain on our escutcheon 


Total liability for interest on bones, $173 678 
The bank of Tennessee iz relied on to meet and 


at this time, alleging that they have no power under, obliterated, not by the grave and solemn ceremonial 
the charter to declare any farther dividends until| of drawing black lines around the resolutions, but by 
their stock is made equal to the amount contemplat-[a perfect extinction of every vestage of this most 


pay this interest with the exception of the interest on e by the charter. 
the bonds issued fur the stock in the Union bank, and 
the interest on the bonds issued for the benefit of the 
Nashville, Murfreesboro’ and Shelbyville Turnpike 
Company, amounting to $66,666, bearing an annual , 
interest of 5} per cent. MOUNT SI 
from the aggregate amount of liability for interest, is any obligation imposed by the charter on the bank 
and it leaves the sum of $145,179, which the bank to pay the interest on these bonds, 1 have not been 
has to pay annually for interest on bonds. Can the able ta abserve it, ( therefore deem it proper to call 
bank be relied on to pay this intercet together with Four attention to the subject in order that you may 
other liabilities? It is a fact no longer to be conceal- make some certain and definite arrangement by which 
ed or disguised, that she possesses no such ability. — the interest on the bonds may be punctually paid. 
In order to demonstrate the fact, it is only necessary ELECTION OP UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
to ascertain and compare the profits of the bank with] It will also be our duty to elect two senators tothe 
its liabilities. congress of the United Slates—The necessity and im- 
The liabilities of the bank are as follows: 
Interest on bonds issued for bank capital 
Interest on internal improvement bonds, 
5) per cent. 
Interest on internal improvement bonds, 
5 per cent. 74.862 rest, dignity, and honor of the state. 
Appropriation to schools and academies, 118,000 | 
Appropriation to rivers in East and | 
West Tennessee, unpaid, 


state stock to pay the interest on the bonds. Since 
this decision, the bank has advanced the last instal- 
ment due on the bonds, amounting to 52.395 04, 


$69,000 ; require any argument. It isa duty imperious in its 
character and cannot be omitted without a palpable 

10,316 | disregard of one of the most solemn requirements of 
[the constitution, and an utter contempt for the iute- 


a o - 


membered that Tennessee has had no representation 
ia this department of the national council for the last 
183,863 two years. Why this was so, ard the causes which 
produced the humiliating fact, are fresh in the recol- 
Total liability, $452,046 lection of all and need not be repeated. It is enough 

«Supposing the appropriation to the rivers in East to know that we have seen ah honored member of 
and West Tennessee to be paid out of the capital of the confederacy disfranchised for a season, her voice 
the bank, then the annual liability of the bank, for | unheard, her name in ctlect striken froin the records 


— 
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Under this decision of the board | strange and unnatural prostitution of the character 
of directors, we cannot look to the profits of the} and dizuity of the state to the merest of party purpo- 


ses. Jam not conscious of being actuated by feel- 
ings of the slightest unkindness towards the authors 
of this doctrine, nor do Í imagine that party conside- 


Deduct these two items and the amount stands charged to the state. If there, rations have had. the least weight in leading me to 


make this suggestion. I deem your ection essential 
to the vindication of the honor of the state and dignity 
of the senatorial ofice. Let the political character 
of the individual selected to fill that bigh and hono- 
rable station be what it ny let them belong to any 
party whatsoever—I desire to see ther take their 
seats not bound by such unholy restrictions. Let 
them go as the representatives ofa free and virtuous 
constikency, let them feel that they are delegated to 


portance of performing this duty are too obvious to guard and protect the sovereignty of the state and not 


to oceupy the servile and degrading position of the 
registers of exccutive edicts. 
STATE PRISON AND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
The message represents the condition of the state 


It will be re- prison as favorable; but there, as here, the employ- 


ment of the labor of prisoners, in branches of business 
followed by citizens, is complained of, and the gov- 


ernor recommends that they shall only be employ- 


ed in work not usually followed by artisans and me- 
chanics in Tennessee. There are 194 inmates of 


the prison—only four pardons have been granted 


interest on bonds and appropriations to schools and | of the senate, and denied any participation in the ad- 


academies, will be $263,173. The entire nett profits justment of great and important questions affecting 
of the bank, for the year ending 30th June, 1843, the honor of our country and the interest of the ciii 
amount to $175,035, thus showing an annual excess | zens. 


by the governor. The Lunatic Asylum is warmly 
commended to the liberality of the legislature, and it 
is added that there are in the state near 709 idiots or 
lunatics. [tis also siated that there are in Tennessee 


20,099 free v hite persons, above 2) years of age, who 


We have seen anarchy and revolution triamp' can neither read nor write. 


of liability of 588,143 From this statement of facts forascason over the constitution and tie most venera- | 


you will perceive there is an annual deficit of means, | ble usages of our fathers. In contemplating these mel- | 


to the amount of 888, 143 to meet our engagements, 
which deficit must be provided for in some way or 
other, or the integrity of the State will be sacrificed. 


This estimate is the most liberal that can be made. | by the verdict ofa virtuous people, whose interests Steadily increasing. 


l 8 55 oe ee 8 9 7 
ancholy recollections, it must be gratifying to the pa- TISS JUE. 

triot to know that we have survived the outrage. | Trane or Sr. Lovis. The trade of St. Louis, we 
We have scen this spirit of disorganization rebuked Perceive by an article in the St. Louis Republican, is 


Fifty steamboats are constantly 


It proceeds on the principle that the profits of the bave been trampled under foul, whose rights hare engaged in the trade above the city; tand this fact,” 


bank would be as greal when the capital is diminish- 
ed by the 8200, 00 appropriation to the rivers in 
East and West Tennessee. 
bered that the liabilities of the bank will increase as 
a farther tssue of these bonds occurs. How the deficit 


| 


It must be also remem. discharge this duty as becomes you, and- Jean but 


l 


| 


observes the editor, “may serve lo convey some idea 
of what the trade will ve when the vast region aboves 
are populated, and their full resources drawn out by 
the industry of our enterprisieg people. St. Louis 
is undoubtedsy, owing to ns location, destined to cone 


been disregarded, and whose honor has been sacrisic- 
cn on the akarol bhnd party infatuation. You will 


hope that you will act in a manner not to bring re- 
proach ons the wiscom of our fathers. I hope the 


isto be provided for is a difficult and vexed question, same mode of elcetion adopted at the foundation of tinue the “great depot for the commodities which the 


aud which, by its importance, commends itself to 


l 
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the state government and ever since practised will Country surrounding her yiehts.” Nothing, there- 


your calm and putriotic consideration. There are be adhered to, and that additional testinony may thus lore, can interpose a . her improvement 
several modes in which this deficit may be met, but, be added of the propriety of the course sanctioned by both in’ weaith and extent. There were exported 


to each and all of them objections may be urged.— the fathers of the s 
A constant diminution of the capital of the bauk their memory, satisfactory to the country, and in 


ate; which is alike honorable to | 


¢ 
t 


from that port, during the seven months ending on 
the 12h of August lust, 397,213 pigs uf Lead, 13.493 


„ 


would enable that institution to meet the interest, or strict conforauly with the letter and spirit of the con- bids. of Tobacco, 39,097 barrels of Pork, 27,633 


it mignt be provided for, in part, by lessening the stitution. 


. . „ . * . n N atog a Ls A Papp „ 5 7 ya 
number of branches, the appropriation to schools | in the eiection of senators, would be under existing bales ol Hemp. ‘Phese, however, are only a few 
and academies may be reduced, aud Jastly, the state | circumstances, an abandonment of principle not to be Ul the principal articles exported during the time 


taxes may be increased so as to provide a suficient | justtied. 5 ie : 
fund. To consume the capital of the bank will be | discharged, it will then be the cflice of the executive | the Tih of August, were 14,999 hhds., 2, 
to impair annually its efiiciency, and by diminishing to furnish to the 


its ability, increase the cvil it was intended to obvi- 


ate; to attempt to reduce the number of branches | ity that the individuals named are the honored agents 


may be regarded as an act of injustice; to lessen the 
appropriation to schools and academies would be 
considered by many but little better than political 
sacrilege; to impose additional taxes on the people at 
a tine of great pecuniary embarrassment could onfy 
be justified by the sternest necessity. A choice ol 
one of these alternatives on the one hand and the 
honor of the state on the other, constitutes a dilficul- 
ty of no ordinary character. Great as these diffi- 
culties are, the necessity is urgent. The only sate 
escape is the path of duty and of honor. Let the 
credit and character of the state be maintained at 
every hazard—let us be honest if poverty be our on- 
Jy reward. Much as I might deplore the necessity 
that would lead me to adopt either of the above ex- 
pedients, objectionable as each and all of them are, 
yet between any one of these lust severe resorts, if 


| 


When this important duty shail have been mentioned. Che receipts of tobacco this year up to 
: 840 hhds. 
individuals thus chosen, the proper, More than were received durmg the corresponding 
credentials under the great seal of the state, certity-, period last year, “Phe Republican remarks— 
The soil of the region above us is found to produce 
and representatives of the state of Tenaessee, in the; the stapics Herip aud Tobacco equal to any portion 
senate of the congress of the United States. Before: of the United States, and our Hemp wil, after a lew 
required as your executive to perform this duty I years move experience among our plautera, rival the 
would most respectfully suggest thatthe sixth and) tong celebrated Herap of Russia. Already our To- 
last resolution adopted by the general assembly of | bacco has gained favorable notice in the eastern mar- 
Tennessee at the session of 12°39 40, preseribing, a) kets, and the continual improvements made by our, 
rule of action for the senators of this state, be first) planters in the preparation of the article, will event- 
repealed. I find much to condemn inthe series of! ually place it lich in the estination of dealers. Ihe 
resolutions passed on that occasion, much that l re-; production, of tuis slaple is so rapidly increasing that 
gard as wrong in pulicy;—bul these are mere ques- we can place av estimate on its tuture extent, but it 
tions of policy aud opinion, not establishing any new | may give the distant reader aa ides of ils importance 
principle affecting the honor of the state, and assuch | whei we state that within 15 monthsit has been loud 
they may not merit any special conceinnation at your | necessary to erect three large commodious warchou- 
hands, Not so with the sixth resuludion —it asserts à ses tu Contain the tobacco sent to this market, and 
new principle controlling the action and governing | we prudict tiat before two years have rolled by they 
the conduct of those who have herctofure been re-| wid net be suficient to contains the qrantity that will 
garded as the representatives of the state. be bicught here. 


. See Oe ee 
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We have just seen a citizen from the Cherokee na- 
tion, who msy Wer Het er frota we we tate 1 
ny facts in relation to those il-tated people, W etl 

worthy of attention. The Wests, who nre arrested 

on the charge of being accessary to the murder of 
Isaac Bushyhead have not yet been tried. 
these, we are informed. was a mile from the tragedy 
at the lime, and there is no positive evidence against 
either of them. A guard of more than a hundred 
men are daily kept round these men. 


The Osages, it is said, have demanded young 
Chouteau, a half breed Osage, charged with the 
same offence. The Cherokee authorities yet retain 

ssession of him, and will doubtless try him. Should 

e be tried and convicted, there may grow up dith- 
culties between the Cherokees and Osages. It is not 
tobe forgotten that these nations have once waged 


bloody wars. 


John Ross. we understand, keeps a daily body- 
guard of from one to two hundred arme. Chero- 
Eees about him. Jesse Bushyhead keeps a guard of 
from sixty to eighty men about his person, 

David Vann is not dead, as reported in the Arkan- 
sas Iutelligenęer. but is alive, and in fair way of re- 
covery. fle bus a considerable body guard about 
him, as well as other less prominent men of the 
Ross party. All these guards, our informant says, 
ore at the expense of the Cherokee nation, and will 
have to be paid cut of their annuilies. 

The opposite party are not in less apprehension. 
John Rogers, the chief of the © Old selllers.“ is yet in 
Arkansas, and is too apprehensive of ins personal 
safety to return home. ilis ollence is the having 
gone to Washington to urge some claims of the old 
settlers of Western Cherokees” against the United 
States. 


A white man was found, dead, who had apparent- 
ly been murdered, at Frince’s prairie, in the nation, 
some time since. There seems to be no security for 
life among this ill-fated people. [Little Reck Gaz. 


— — 
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JOHN Q. ADAM TOUR TO THE WEST. 
The Cincinnati Times of the 13th, publishes the 
following letter to Professor Mitchell. 
Quincy Mass., Oct. 3, 1843. 
Prof. O. M. Mircyecu. 

Dear Sin: I had made some arrangements for the 
distribution of my time with a view to reach Cincin- 
nati between the loch and 15th of next month; but 
op receiving your Jeter aud thal of Judge Burnet, 
of the 8th ult. I have becn and am endeavouring to 
accommodate my days and hours to your conveni- 
ence. 

I propose to leave my home on the 25th of this 
month, allowing myself thirteen days to arrive at Cin- 
einnati, by the way of Buttato, Ashtabula and Cleve- 
land. IH a speck of your enthusiasm for the cause of 
science, and the honor of our country, burns in my 
bosom, it shall live uutil the corner stone of your ob- 
servatory is laid, wor shall it be delayed an hour by 
any negicct, jndclenee, or indifference of mine. 

Pam with great respect, Gear siz, yout friend and 


fellow servant. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTTS IL. T. I“ S8. 


The sad history of the noche 
Walter Scott to pay off) by the product of his glori» 
ous brain, the mercantile debt he bad incurred as al 
partner with kis publishers, though not new, 
Ingiy presented in a reecul letter of 
Albany Evening Journa’: 

Sir Walter labored with indomitable enerzy to ex- 
tinguish a debt, from the coinage of his brain, of, 
nicre than 4300, 000, for which he nad become habie 
by his business relations with Constable & C9, and 
Ballantiyuve & Co. But the labor wag too severe even l 
for his herculean mental and physical powers. There, 
were admonitions of the fute which awaited hin as 
early as 1826, as may be seen by anate m his private 
Journal: 

“Match 14 -What a detestable feeling this flutter: | 
ing cS ine heart ist KO itas nothing organic, aad , 
that it is entirely nervous; but the eilects of it are 
sickening to a degree. Ts it the body brings iton the 
mind, or is it the mind that inflicts it on the bodyr” 

The result of sir Waters literary labors, frum 
January, 1326, to January, 18-3, Wasa divideud of 
six shilling stering on the pound to his crediturs, 
amounting in the aggregate lu 440. 900 or S200 Ud! 
What other author cer did or ever » Wi resize such 
another suin frum bis own intelicetaad lavors? Fer 
this sliastitvus demoustraticn of pentua, industra ain 
integrity, the cre.ilors, a> well tue) mgit, unaii- 
mously voted bia thiar thanks.“ Alter dis d.vidend 
had been made, his private Juuinal 399.— 


* -. 
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it leads to stainless reputation. 
nesa, asia very likely, I shall die with 
rehne my task, i shall nave the thanks of ail eon- 
cerned, and the approbation of my 


One of | and tenacity 
were those w 
Scott. 
merchandize of his 
figure, 
a red hot cinder into the wheel along, with me.” 
And finally, the 
back” having been added to Sir Walter’s burthen, he 
was struck down by paralysis, and after lingering a 
few months, was gathered to his fathers. How pain- 
fully sublime to the sorrow 
ed him, must have been the breaking of that athletic 
frame, the quenching of that towe 
going out of that 
can relume!” - 


theatre of his slorious achieveme 
whose ruined Abbey is hallowed by 
appropriately ch 
cious remains? 

pressiv 
towers of an ancient 
ashes to ashes! ruin to ruj 


guished much of the debt 
and will, should parliament extend the laws protect- 
ing this species of property, ult 
entire amount. 


have conceived it his priv 
mont, fur the purpose of 
on the conduct and motives of our leaders during the 


do, or introduce a disquisition on anit 


but fatal efforts of Sir! uation they believed they were jibl 


is tonche. or with the promise 
Me. Weed to the; w 


uJ see before me a long. tedious and dark path, but 
If | die m the har- 
ener. JF J 


But human faculties. though with all the strength 
of iron and steel, may be over-taxed, as 
‘th which nature endowed Sir Walter 
Some of the rapacious creditors who made 
brain, to use his own burning 
“treated me like a recusant turnspit, and put 


“feather which breaks the camel's 


ing friends who surround- 


ring spirit, the 
“light which no Promethean spark 


We followed Sir Walter from Abbotsford, the 
nts, to Dryburgh, 
his dust. How 
osen for the final repose of such pre- 
What monument so filling and ex- 
e asthe crumbling Walls, and lofty, but silent 
Scottish abbey! dust to dust! 
n! 

The copy right of the Waverley Novels has extin- 
since the author's death, 


imately wipe out the 


STONES BORDER WARS. 
STRICTURES IN RELATION TO THE VER- 
MONTESE, 

Col. Sroxk, in his life of Brant, while detailing 
the border wars connected with bis subject, seems to 
ilege to travel into Yer- 
discussing and deciding up- 


This he had a right to 
nal magnetism, 
if he chese; but so long as he professes to play the 
historian, however he may go out of the way for 
subjects of comment, it is our privilege to hold him 
responsible for truth and impartiaty, and to repel 
the aspersion he has attempted tocast on the memo- 
ries of that band of distinguished old patriots by a 
charge of treasonabie motives, Which, aller the lapse 
of more than half a century, his clairvoyant wind has 
been the first to discover. 

It is well known that Vermont, whose territory 
had been claimed through a long and embittered con- 
troversy, both by New Haupshire and New York, 
declared herself, to the offence of the latter, an in- 
dependent state near the middle of the war. From 
that time to its close, after appealing in vain to Cun- 
gress for a recognition of her rights, or even for as- 
sistance to enable her to sustain herself m her fron- 
tier position, she had to contend, single-handed, for 
her existence against the double forces of he British 
and the New Yorkers. And it was ducigg this peri- 
od of her trouble that the leaders of Vermont, with 
the sole intention, as lar as regarded the common 
enemy, of keeping at bay a force she was unable to 
mect, entered into negotiation with the British ofl- 
cers in Canada for aa armistice, which, in their sit- 
' fied in conchiud- 
Aud, by this negotratien, protracted as long as 
leaders, and by receiving in silence, 
of Consideration, the proposats 
hich the British were eager to make to bring Ver- 
into an alliance with then, they succeeded 
is generally known, in keeping, fur years, the move- 
ments of a powerful force of the enemy suspended 
on their frontier, thereby saving, notl them owu state, 
but New York, from the calumily of au iuvasion 
which the American furces were Wen but illy pre- 
pared to encounter. This, as has always been weii 
known and understood anong all who lad the means 


latter part cf the revolution. 


ing. 


possible by those 


11.0111 


secret plot of the Ver.nont leaders to comp 
the cause of liberty, and sell their state to the Britis. 

With all due deference to Col. Sione's logie, we 
must be permitted to say that his conclusions are not, 
as we think, warranted by hs premises. Iudeed nad 
his inferences, hke those of the countryman in the 
story, been drawn by a dray-horse, they could not, 
Some ol them, have been inure far fetched and sin- 
gular. t i 
ratign of the facts, even those given by bim, aud left 
his readers to form tneir own conclusions, we shoald 
have becn willing, as yne-sided and defective as 
would then have been the evidence, to trust the pub- 
he wath a decision of the case at issue. Butas he 
has voluntecred a decision, which he feared his rea- 
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oa CODEINE? 


„as 


romise | earth, 


And had he been content with a simple nar- , 


— ee — — — 
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Se i ye - P ERRETEN 

ders might fail to make, we will endeavor briefly to 
| mect it, first on his own grounds, and then by addue- 
ing „ner evidence, which, either through iznorapce 
r docena, be has whe Uy epot d, 
Aer fully esoneratiay the whole muse of the 
people of Vermont “from any intention of even iist- 
Lening to British proposals,“ this writer says:“ l;t 
with great deference, after a full exatiination of the 
lease, the same cannot be said of the leaders of the 
'Vermontese. They had determined that New York 
should be dismembered; and if they could not force 
themselves into the confederation as a State, they 
were willing to fall back into the arms of Great 
Britain as a colony.“ — Note, p. 203-4, vol. 2. 

The leaders above named, or ‘Vermont Conspira- 
ters,“ as Col. Stone, in one place, is pleased to call 
‘them, were Thomas Crittenden, Ethan Allen, lra 
| Allen, Samnel Salford, Moses Robinson, Timothy 
| Brownson, John Fassett, and Joseph Fay, being fora 

long time the only persons in the secret of the tem- 

porizing negotiation in question, And so, Thomas 
Crittenden, eleven years succeeding its organization, 
| Governor of Vermont, Ethan Allen, the hero of Ti- 

conderoga, a Colonel m the continental service, and 
long the commander of the Vermont militia, with the 
other patriotic and distinzuished men thus implica- 
ited, were traitors, were they! Wiy, had this been 
isaid by any one who was not more than half British 
Ibimse!f, the bones of old Ethan Allen would have 
rattled in his grave at the charge! 

Let us glance at the evidence in support of this 
rave and singular accusation. At the outset of this 
‘conspiracy, according to Colonel Stone, Colonel Be- 

verly Robinson, acting on the known hatred of the 

people of Vermont to the government of New York, 

“sought to open a correspondence with Ethan Allen, 

as curly as March, 1780. The first letter was hand- 

ed to Allen in Arlington, but was not an-wered. The 
| second letter from Robinson was received by Allen 
in February, 1781, which, with the first, he enclosed 


in 
to Congress in March, accompanied by a letter.“ — 
What sent these British letters to Congress? 

Why, we thought it was a secret conspiracy! asin- 
gular course, it strikes us, for one to pursue who was 
secretly plotting to sell his State to the enemy! Ut ts, 

however, one of the leading facts from which Col. 
‘Stone drew the notable inferences that Allen and his 
‘colleagues were traitors. Nest we take the state- 
ment of two prisoners escaped from Montreal, “that 
‘Ethan Allen aud his associates were forming an al- 
liance with the King's officers in Canada—thist it was 
‘understood that Vermont was to furnish the King 
with 159) men, under the coinmand of Allen. When 
| Allen was a prisoner in England, sick and compara- 
tively weak of nerve, pour and destitute, with a hal- 
ter about his neck, and the doom of death hanging 
over his head, he was oifered half the fee of Wer- 
mont and a lordsbip, it he would cuter the British 
service. And what was his reply? “Your Majesty 
‘here, gentlemen, reminds me of a certain other Nla- 
jesty named in Scripture, WHO offered our Saviour 
all the lands in the world if he would fall down and 
worship him; when the fact was, the poor devil didn’t 
own a single fuot of land on earth to give away. — 
Why did he not accept sucha super) oller then 
And what would he have naturally said to the come 
| paratively trifling offer the Canadian officers made 
him, as above stated, afier he had escaped from hi- 
"captivity, recovered his vigor, and vecasue a geucval, 
in reward for his services and suilerings? Ilere, we 
suppose, Colonel Stone draws another of his infer- 
hences. But to the evidence under consideralion.— 
Al that these escaped prisoners could have known, 
and Colonel Stone does not pretend otherwise, Was 
from the rumors they had heard among their keep- 
ers, or at best, the tatk of British olice:s, who, no 
doubt, boasted enough about their unpaged prospects 
of bringing Vermont into an alliance. Mas WON 
conclusive; aud the fact that the Governor of New 
York thought it of conseq rence enough to be com- 
muateuted tu his legisiature, cannot aller its clifrac- 
ter. Such testimony would not have endangered a 
man under the rule of Robespierre, when suspicion, 


| 


lof knowing, is the whole jength and breadth of the decently grounded, brought hundreds to the guillo- 
affair, And yet Col. Stene pretends to see in it af tine. Indeed, Capt. Symmes's theory of a hole in the 


or even Locke’s Moon Story, was supported 
by evidence which was proof positive compared to 
this piece of reial ed rumor and braggadocio. And 
i we therefore disiniss it for what it 1S worth—nothing 
at all. 
The only othe 
S.. worthy of notte, 


r testimony introduced by Colonel 
consists of quotations from lra 
Allen's History of Vermont siz: Treating for an 
urmistice, and to concert measures to eslub:t h Vernant 
as a colony unter Great Britain’ — which the Colonel 
has so brought in by a wording of his own, as to give 
them, apparently, some civet. We cannot, at pice 
sent, procure a cop) of this rare bo k, and shall not, 
therefore, undertake to 54) how fairly, Ira Allen has 
there beca quoted: But, I one fairiy, of waten we 


— 
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soon after the war, in London, where he hail inter- 
ests at stake with the English government; and, being 
a man of expediency, it would be not at all unlikely 
that he should deem it best not to tell the British tu 
their teeth, when he had interests depending, that he 
had made dupes of them in an affair in which he was 
the principal negotiator, but rather to let it rest as 
he had contrived to make them understand it. But 
however all this may be, we know that Ira Ailen, 
after his return, republished the substance of his his- 
tory in Philadelphia, in numbers, under the title of 
the Olive Branch, in which he explains the secre! 
intention of the Vermont leaders, to be, as far as re- 
garded the British, only to procrastinate and keep off 
an invasion; while he gives not the least intima- 
tion that they ever had the least idea of ever forming 
the alliance which Colonel Stone has charged the.n 
with wishing to form. Now if Allen's testimony, 
uttered in London under his inducements to withhold 
explanations, is authority on this point, it is certain- 
ly as good authority when uttered in America, when 
he had no inducements to keep back any part of the 
truth. To say the least, it completely neutralizes 
Colonel Stone’s best evidence, which, therefore, like 
his other testimony, leaves wholly unsupported the 
charge of toryism, conspiracy, and treason, with 
which in the face of the opinion of every other 
writer, he has attempted to brand the untarnished 
names of the venerable Governor Crittenden and his 


patriotic associates. II Governor Crittenden was a 


traitor, then was Washington a traitor, and this leads | 


us to the only other evidence we propose to intro- 
duce, which, though abundance more could be ad- 
duced, will, we believe, be of itself amply sudicicnt 
tu place this matter at rest in the mind of every un- 
prejudiced person, whatever doubts and perplexities 
he may have hitherto entertamed on the subject. 

We said, that if Governor Crittenden was a traitor 
then was Washington. We repeat it boldly; for we 
here make the assertion, that General Washington 
was confidentially and fully made acquainted, by 
these very men themselves, from first to last, with 
the whole of this alleged treasonable negotiation; 
that keeping them secret he acquiesced, by leis si- 
lence, till the object was answered, in their proced- 
ings, and even made his military dispositions, as we 
believe it will be found, accordingly. The proof of 
this is ta be found under Washington’s own hand, 
confirmed by his own signature, in the secret corres- 
pondence between him and Crittenden on this very 
subject, which, hitherto unpublished and unnoticed 
on the catalogue, has recently been discovercd on 
tke archives at Washington.- This fact the several 
ccnfidential letters from Crittenden to Washington, 
while the negotiation was going on, fully make 
known. And in this fact the long, interesting and 
confiding reply of Washington, toward the close of the 
war, as fully acknowledges. And in this very fami- 
liar and friendly letter, though he raises doubts about 
the policy of such movements, as tending to raise 
false hopes in the enemy, and thereby induce them to 
prolong the contest, yet he repeatedly expresses his 
entire confidence in the steadfastness of the Verinont 
leaders in the cause of freedom, and wholly cxone- 
rates them from but the purest and most patriotic 
motives. If Colonel Stone will read this correspon- 
dence, a copy of which is in the collection of the 
Vermont Historical Society, he will be convinced of 
his error, unless, as we fear, he isa man, who, 

convinced avainat his wil, 
Is cf the came opinion suil.” 


Nentpelier, Vt. Oct. 1834. D. P.T. 
a a EA E E EE G 
POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


The Charleston Mercury, in an article upon the 
avatiability of candidates for the presidency, expres- 
acs the opinion that Mr. Van Buren is no-such man. 
To that paper, “there scems nothing more certain 
than that he is unavailable—that he lives not in the 
heurts of the people—that never by any possibility 
can he awaken any enthusiastic support—that it is to 
no such feeling that he appeals or looks for advance 
ment —that with him politics is truly a game and 
politicians players—each county victory a trick, 
ae state triumph u game, and the presidency a rub- 

ps? $ 

The editor goes on to laugh at the pretences got up 
to aid Mr. Van Buren's pretensions, and particularly 
dwelis on what Ritchie, Kendall and Shum sity 
about Mr. Von Burews “martyrdom and not defeat” 
in 1540. “The truth is plain,“ says the Mercury, 
„that Mr. Van Buren was beaten—notoriously and 
shockingly beaten, and to deny itat this day is to 
uiter ridiculous absurdities and to deserve the appel- 
sation of “rabid.” Not beaten! Why how was i! 
in Ivew York, where Gen. Jackson had establishea 
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have doubts, we know that Allen published the work, |a party influence so powerful that the election went} he was escorted to his lodgings, at the Tontine, 
| 
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where he spent the night. Col. Johnson spoke in the 
highest terms of the manner in which he has been 
received in Connectieut—of the fine uppearance of 
the troops—and the pleasure his visit afforded him. 
He gave a short and pertinent history of his life— 
its interesting military and political events—illus- 
trated with many amusing ancedytes, which were 
received with unbounded applanse. After he elos- 
ed, Governor Cleveland was called, and responded 
in a few appropiate remarks, which were crthu- 
siastically recived by the meeting. 
(New Yorn Plebeian. 

Ar Bostox. The Colonel arrived on Friday, 
from Worcester and was escorted from the Western 
Avenue by a deputation of his friends—and was, 
welcomed -to the city by the chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, Edward Cruft, jr., lo which 
the Colonel replied in an appropriate manner. The 
Mercantile says, he was then escorted by the an- 
cient and honorable Artillery company. anda eal- 
ralcade of citizens, through the principal streets to 
the United States Hotel. In the evening an enter- 
tainment was provided at Faneuil Hall, at which the 
Colonel was present, anda considerale number of 
his political friends and admirers of both sexes. 


Colonel Johnson made a humorous speech at New 
Haven, on his recent visit there, which was receiv- 
ed with shouts by both parties. He observed thathe 
had been a long time in public life—had grown gray 
in the public service, and he thought he necded rest; 
and, he concluded, with a conical leer of his eye, 
“the people were of the same opinion in 180, when 
Mr. Van Buren and myself retired with their cor- 
sent!” This brought forth a loud shout, when the 
colonel remarked, “Well, I always thought they 
would he sorry for that, and if they cver should be, 
and want me to serve them again in any capacity, 
why, l have got rested now, and shan’t refuse thein 
but if they don't, Pshawt quarrel, because there 

| are some bigger men in the country than Richard 


for Mr. Van Buren in 1836 by default; thatthe very 
next election after Mr. Van Buren had taken the 
chair of the Old Hero at Washinzton, New York 
hroke from him like a wild horse from an unosktile:! 
rider, and never returned to the democratic faith till 
he, “New York's favorite son,“ was cxpelled from 
power? His own state opposed his administration 
from first to last, and gave a great majority against 
hia re-clection. Was this bribery and fraud and 
pipe-laying? It looks more like settled and consistent 
opposition. if not aversion.” 

And having made the same queries and the same 
replies with regard to the other states in the Union, 
the editor avers that to make such an imputation “is 
to say that the people of the United States are cor- 
rupted and embruted to a degree that even Trollope 
and Dickens never laid to their charge—it is to in- 
suit {hem and common sense in one breath.” 

‘The Mercury goes on to enumerate some of the 
causes which sunk Mr. Van Buren in 1340. 

“One of these was the Florida war, which was 
heyond all doubt during his whole Administration, 
the most miserable force ever enacted under the 
semblance of military operations. Ansiher was the 
utter and most disastroas failure of the ‘pet bank 
system,’ of which he had the unfortunate reputation 
of being the costriver. Another was the enormous 
defaleations of public officers, which the administra- 
tion seemed to have no means of finding out till the 
rogues themselves were ready to divulge it to all the 
world by absconding with their booty. Tien the 
troubles on the Canada frontier and at the northeast, 
for apparent lack of a little forecast and decision, 
had very nearly involved the country in a war with 
England under all the shamo and disadvantage 
of having been the unprovoked aggressor. And while 
the necessity of a settlement with England was be- 
coming more sternly pressing every day, Mr. Van 
Buren's administration gave us four years of inces- 
sant negotiation without advancing one spot towards g 
i nea 18 1 5 with II. Johnson. 

the diſſiculties by which Mr. Van Buren's ad:ninistra- f Gay . 1. v N 
‘on was rauda, it was impossible not to see | a Uae a Be a l im „ ree 
that there was something more than party abuse in ate 1 sf 3 h? r ie l Tee ei 
the charges brought against him on these several ac- eea i ? 85 „ 1 ” 3 i € E 1 1 
counts —a want of clear headed practical energy; a et a oe 1 „ 8 ae 8 da ie 
shrinking from responsibility; a weak watching for 875 . e 
popularity, an entire ignorance of that plain fact in aE NO) ENON, 
popular history, that daring and determination are 
the sufest elements of popularity, and that the peo- 
ple demand of their chief that he should lead, not} The following letter is from the II n. Henry Clay 
fullow them.” l lo us, in reply to certain interrogatories, propounded 
Mr. Van Buren’s conduct on the subject of the | by us in a letter dated Aug. 22, 1843. a copy of which 
oe army humbug,” when he neither would we insert below. (Lagrange Herald. 
ischarge its author, the secretary of war, nor yet 3 : 
endorse his plan, the Mercury Neat niece 3s “a 11185 D er „ 4g. 29, ee 
camentin which bis want of high determination in-! ANA 3 er mit ne, th an 4 hs 5 1 p as 
volved him“ The editor says “his friends consider- | pound afew important questions tayo, keis to 
J ivashmarin i resent views, independent of what they may 
esty.” and adds: have been heretofore. | 

“Even the gold spoon story was almirably adajt-| y I re e 9 attention EE Peer 1 
ed to stick to Ir. Van Buren, so wide was his repu- yave contracted for, and am avout tu establish a press 
uon aes eee | Sec. and contemplate publishing a hewspaper here, to 
: } [New Tork Express. ` be styled The Lagrange Herald.” Like wise a Clay 
8 ub has been organized consisting of a large number 
of our citizens. Besides, tue arduous duites of the 
editorial department will devolve upon me in its Com- 
mencement, and 1 desire to ku precisely in what 
manner Law to meet the democracy in tavir nu oe- 

rous modes of attack. — 


Picase state if your views of the protective policy 
of 1652 have undergone any modification, and to what 
extent? And would you, if you had it in your power, 
vo fora bill as protective n its principles, as the 
tariff act of 1832 

Piense state your present convictions, with respect 
toa tariff? What the extent of your tarf treasures 
arc, &.? With most profound respect, Jam, dear 
sir. your obedient servant. F S. BRONSON. 

Hon. H. Cray, Aoniand, Ky. 


— 


LETTER FROM HENRY CLAY. 


COL. R. M. JOHNSON. 


The Colonel is received with marked distinction 
wherever he has made his appearance to the east- 
ward. 

Ar Tlartronp. Col. R. M. Johnson arrived at 
Hartford on Wednesday morning, aud reviewed the 
troops in the afternoon. i 

On Friday afternoon, Col. Johnson was received 
at the City Hall, by his honor the mayor, and some 
of the other city officers. He was welcomed to the 
city, ina very appropriate speech by Mayor Collins, 
to which he rephed at somo length. The citizens 
present were introduced to him, after whieh he set 
out, with several of the city olficers, and cther geu- 
tle:nen, to visit the several public inotitutions of the 
city. Ile lelt for Norwich with Gov. Cleveland on 
Saturday morning. 

Visir ro New Haven. At the request of the De- 


Ashiand, 13/ Sept. 1813. 

Drar Sin: T received your favor, addressing somo 
mocrahie General Committee of New Haven, this) ing mies tu me, in respect to the pobeg of protecting 
gentlemen visited that. city on Thursday evening, | American interests. Oo thatsuyyect I have very ire- 
and remained until Friday noon. He was escorted! qfentiy publicly expressed my sentiments, u ihin the 
from Hartford by the National Blues, and was re- inet tuo yeors. Jn te scuaty of the United States, 
ceived at the depot by the committee, and the Greys. early last vear, I fully expressed my views, aud hat 
From thence, the line moved to the Exchange Sa-] Í suid was publi-hed. About the sane tine, b com- 
loon, amid the cheers of thousands who were aux-f mumceated them in the answer which dt transmitted 
lous to extend a warm hospitality to the cid veteran, f to a letter, addressed to me, by a committee of the 
where the meeting was organizcd by the appoint | begeiature ef New York, whieh was also published. 
iment ef Leverett: Griswold, Æq, chairman, and J.f l asain expressed my opinion, in als to a letter 
Steddard, and A. L. Kidston, ga. Hon. R. I. die} whieh I recsived froma fellow en, 4e. of Philadel: 
zersol, chairman of the comaattee, introduced the} phia, requesting me to state the prive ques of the whig 
Colonel to the audience, in an appropriate patriotic} pariy, A statement of them, us under std ty me 
adress, and ‘the old hero responued to his cordial} was wecordingly made, and i i; now conspicuously 
weleome, in a warin and eloosent manner, which | published atthe heal o many nen spapets. The 
drew auwn thunders f applausu. About I o'clock, “ lust expressiomof m Opinion, is cutanaed it u leuce 
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Tnow transmit: yona copy. tf you had scen these 
various expressions of the cpinions which f hold on 
the subject of your letter, presume gou would not 
have deemed it necessary to address me. 

Thesum and substance of what I conceive to he 
the true policy of the U. States, m respect toa tariff, 
may be briefly stated. Ta conformity wilh the prin- 
ciple unnounced in tue compromise act, PE thisk, that 
whatever revenie ts necessary to an economical and 
honest administration of the general government, 
cught to be derived from duties imposed on foreign 
inports. And [believe that in establishing a tarif 
of those duties, sucha Ciscrimination ouzht to be 
made as will incidentally atiord reasonable protection 
to our national interests, 

I think there is no danger of a hich tariff being ever 
established; that cf 1823 was eminently desorving 
that denomination. T was not in congress when it 
passed, and did not vote for it; bnt, with its history, 
and with the cire instances which gave birth to it, 
Jam wellarqusinted. They were highly discredila- 
bie to American Jegishation, und I hepe ivrits honor, 
Will never be agaia repested. 

After my return io congress in Je], my efFirts 
Were divected to the modification and reduction to the 
rates of duty eoutained in the act of 1828. 

The act of 1832 greatiy reduce DT and modifed them, 
and the set ef 1533, ecnvnonty Hub the cempromise 
act. sth farther cane and meeited them. The 
act whieh passed atthe exira session of Ir whieh 
Į supporte h, was eondned to the feee artici. 140 
reste my seat in the senate when the act of 1812 
35 Gencraily, the dulics which it iaposes are 
OWer than those inthe avtef 1532. ud, without 
intending to express any opinion upon every item of 
this last tavih l would sas, that d think the provi- 
sions, in the main, are wiseand proper. If there be 
any excesses or defects in it, (of which I have not 
the eas here of judging) they oughtto be cor- 
rected. 

Dy opinion, Chat there is no danger hereafter of a 
hig) tari, is founded gu the vratity N fach tbat cer 
ma:ſactites have now tiken a deep roct. In their 
Infovey. they vecded a greater measere of protection: 
but, as they grow and advanee, they aracice strength 
and dubili:y, ond, consequently, wilh require less 
prvicetion, Even now, sane branches of then are 
abie to in int ai, ip ditautini kets, saceessful come 
PHD with risaj Poreiga manufietaros. 

Hoping thet tis letter avey be sati Metory to you, 
a rd uthe infor you desire, and ten- 
dering my grateful acknow ledgoreut for the triend— 
ly felags aad seatimonts Cntertasved by you to- 
Wards me. Dan with great respect, your most oDe- 
dient servat, M 

E 
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CON. DFF GREENS MISSION 
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From the Besten Past. 

As we have published ot lent Gen, Green's let— 
ter, in which fe gives the history of tis mision te 
London, if we Sefer it to Pass without resnork, if 
may eines be flow cit Gat we attach ty it more 
ienpbertanbe, favs baer Optoton, it in fact possess- 
s. Qur reges mey naturaliy bave felt soms cu- 
rlosity to sce it, buton perusal they will probably 
hove learn dice, daadditier to whet thes knew 
before ef Che abies foodies it relates. ‘Phe his- 
ters ct Mr. Green's agency in the materol a reci- 
presdy treaty, yaa in faet un !er- t some montis 
pines, subs cutiatly aa he relates it, dle was Car 
piored ss an Poeran ans nher, at bis own re- 
quest, ad ater he tod ec unmiunicued to ths prosi 
dent australien in rer of cougresa, ” 
his prcuiminary und mein! movements in refe- 
rence to the su' J t, toorena negotiation with the 
British ee: 11. t. 4% p question incre imp: tant, 
ai far as hus ocen meade Eat, than any Wi has 
been coftrusted to the r. Saarl rene, Buster. 
Jie war E i % dea enu vie ae 2 1, t rely 
ly anong with Gio ritt ges manent fur Gre ap- 
pouitirent ef a Hei! tober, the commiftee of 
Ways aid meani living reti to recommend tog 
Oppeinincutal stich wisdom by cur government. 

sir. Green tadeed sayy Cat he peepret of a ree 
cioreenty treaty did not eie win hina. His 
aceountiof tue matics bawever, shows that so fur al 
legasi as regards the tagers oor gesenting lo, any pro- 
position VO NE NUP te ey ery UGLU the put vi tie 
United mates, ti bau ns organ wiih him, bbs says 
tiai Nia: iry orase tl Uord Ki- 
forth. Cees POPON p USA ert iis pinton as to the practiced: 
Ditty Of meine a Urea, uu aton ob seen rocity 
Wil Che nnen a cies, balis vau hauti ouv e-! 
origina ung me project, and ib svens wir Ortese did 
not then think a treaty necessary. Bal he says, that 
sume renurks wiich iea hom jard Ripen, and his 
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own subsequent reflection induced him to believe 
that great advantages might be secured to the Uni- 
ted States by a treaty ‘and I therefore saw Lord 
Aberdeen upon the subject, who authorised me upon 
returning to the United States, to assure the presi- 
dent of the desire of this government to make such 
a treaty.” This proposal to Lord Aberdeen, it ap- 
pears to us, from this statement, was properly 
speaking the origin of the project, though the 
thought may have been first suggested by Lord Ri- 
pon. But this is perhaps not material. It now ap- 
pears on the express authority of Mr. Green, as had 
been before reported, that he went to Lord Aberdeen, 
and submitted unofficially the proposal of such a trea- 
ty—that the proposition was favorably received by 
Lord Aberdeen, who authorised Mr. Green to as- 
sure the president of the desire of the British go 

vernment to make such a treaty. This desire was 
communicated, with Mr. Green's reasons in favor of 
the project, to the president and several influential 
members of congress, including, doubtless, Mr. Cal- 
houn,—it was deemed best for reasons not stated, 
that the negotiation should be held in London, and 
by aspecial mission—an effort was made through a 
leading de:nocrat and a leading whig, whose names 
are not given by Mr. Green, to obtain an appropria- 
tion, which “ring lo the state of parties in the house, 
failed in committee,” —and Mr. Green was in con 

sequence authorised by the president (at least, such 
we infer to be the meaning of Mr. Green, though it 
is Stated with some ambiguity) to explain these facts 
to Sir Robert Peel, and to assure him that the presi- 
dent was desirons of adjusting all questions in dis- 
pute between the two countries, and disposed to en- 
ter upon negoliotio:s for that purpose, should the 
British government send commissioners to Washing- 
ton. The result of his mission to the British pre- 
mier is not expressly stated, but we are left to infer 
that it failed, and in the opinion of Mr. Green from 
the inability of Sir Robert to ob ain the support of 
his party, in favor of any further concession to the 
principles of free trade. N 

Here of course the matter ends; instead of end- 
ing, as it of course must have ended, ina failure of 
the negotiation, had commissioners been appointed 
to come with fuil powers to form a treaty on this 
subject at Washington This history is not very 
specific in its details, and as we have remarked, 
does not add much to our previous information, but 
it serves to give an authenticity to what, with most 
persons rested upon the authority only o common 
report. 

It seems superfluous to dwf further upon this 
project of settling these great. interests or rather 
these questions of rivalry between opposing inte- 
rests, by reciprocity treaties, for it seems to have 
been not only rejected in England, but abandoned hy 
its friends in this country. Whether it was rejected 
by Sir Robert Peel, for the reasons suggested by Mr. 
Green, or because he foresaw from the inability of 
the friends of the project, to obtain an appropriation 
for the proposed special mission or from other in- 
formation, that it must ultimately be rejected in this 
country, it would be useless at present to inquire. 


Nor do we deem it necessary to go into any dis- 
cussion of Mr. Green’s doctrines on the subject of 
free trade, in their application either to the policy 
of ourown government or to that of Great Britain. 
Sull less do we feel inclined to enter into Mr. 
Green’s discussion with Mr. Leavitt on the su ject 
of slavery. This letter gives us the first informa- 
tion that Mr. Leavitt, or any of the American dele- 
zates of the World's Con-ention, had jaterested 


governinent, we should have deeined it quite super- 
uous to lay it before our readers. 
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LETTER OM DUFF GREEN. 
[CORRZSPONDENCE OF TNE BOSTON POST) 
31 Jermyn street, London, Sept. 18, 1843. 

Some person has forwarded to ine the“ Emaneipa- 
tor,“ uf the 3ist August. lam enabled to identify 
the writer of the article on the subject of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, because he made similar declara- 
l tions ma speech at the “Crown and Anchor” in this 
city; but if Mr. Leavitt, one of the delegates to the 
Anti-Siavery Convention, were not the agent or or- 
gan of the Anti-siavery Society in the United States, 
and were it not lualthe proceedings and objects of 
that society, and the bearing whicn they may have 
ion the rights and interests of the people of the Unit- 
fed States deserse the most serious consideration, I 
should leave Mr. Leavitt as I have leſt others, unno- 
iticed. Iwill not now follow his example: I will not 
i banay epuhets. He says, “I believe it has devolved 
upon me, tu keep the country advised concerning this 
(reciprocity) Treaty project, by which both the ag- 
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ricultural and manufacturing interests of the free 
States are to be sacrificed together to the grasping 
cupidily of the slaveholders, and the glory of the 
John Tyler administration, as Mr. Caleb Cushinz 
called it. It shall not be my fault if this plot suc- 
ceeds. Recent developements show that it is by no 
means abandoned.” He then briefly reviews so much 
of the debate in the House of Commons of the 28th 
of July as refers to the American trade; and after 
some speculation upon the positien of Sir Robert 
Peel says, “On the other hand, a portion of his party 
are evidently endeavoring to create the impressior?’ 
m England that all these advantages may be gained 
by concessions that shall not involve any relaxation 
of the corn laws. In other words, Gen. Duff Green“ 
scheme is still kept on the docket, to be taken up if 
circumstances should favor.” He then quotes trom 
the London Morning Herald as follows, “Wheat is a 
very minor article in the exportable agricultural pro- 
duce ofthe U. States. What these men of commerce 
want are greater facilities for the export of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hemp, flax, and other agricultural ar- 
ticles in which Europe cannot rival them, and if Lord 
John Russell will consult with Gen. Duff Green, 
now in London, who represents those men of com- 
inerce, he will discover that an alteration in our corn 
laws is not so indispensable a concession on our part, 
to procure the reduction of the present high Ameri- 
ean tarif.” Mr. Leavitt then proceeds, ‘(his is to 
be the argument. and by diat of assertion and repe- 
tition, the publie mind of both countries is to be 
made to believe that wheat isa very minor article in 
the exportable agricultural produce of the United 
States. Very likely some zuch notion may be incor- 
porated into President Tyler's annual message. I 
ask the people of the northwest, to watch and see 
what class of public men fall in with this cry, and 
then to sce who will contradict and confute it. The 
humbuggery of the affair becomes too gross when 
Gen. Green and the London Herald include hemp 
and flax among the articles of exports for which the 
men of commerce in America are desirous of ob- 
taihing inereased facilities, when it is well known 
that we import hemp for our navy. The truth is, 
this is a scheme of the slaveholders; and the Land- 
ocracy of England are willing to favor the idea that 
free labor on land held in fee simple cannot raise 
anything to export.“ He then quoicsan extract froin 
an article attributed to Mr. Gladstone, and a remark 
of Lord Monteagle's, and concludes, “Is there then 
any agricultural interest of the northwest which is 
worthy of the care of our own government? That is 
the question. If there is, let the people of the 
northwest look tu it. Ou another, occasion | intend 
to show how the influence of the British tory party 
is to be brought to bear upon this question in refer- 
ence to our next Presidential election. Tae evidence 
wiil command atient.on when it is presented.“ 


Before I proceed to speak of the part which Mr. 
Leavitt and his associates have been acting here, and 
of the influence which it is to he feared their treason- 
able purposes will have on the future destinies of the 
United States and ofthe world, it may be proper first 
to explain the relation which I mysel bear to the 
question of adreaty uf reciprocity. Before visiting 
Europe in the autuma of 1541, l obtained from Mr. 
John C. Rives the printer, a copy of the census of 
the United States, then in course of publication. Up- 
on reaching Loudon, | prepared and published a sa- 
ries of essays upon the subject of the character, 
credit, and resources of the United States. Thein. 
form:tion furnished by the census, with my intimate 
knowledge of the progress af public atioirs, enahled 


the:ngelves on the subject of the proposed reciproci- me to impart an interest to these letters which ar- 
ly treaty, and bal for the fact that Mr. Green’s re- rested public attention, and led to my becoming ac- 


ply to Mr. Leavitt is connected in his letter with bis quaiuted with gentlemen of character and influence 
account of his polibeal negotiation with the British! 


here, where so many ore deeply interested in thu 
subjects discussed. From London | went to Paris, 
where found our minister, General Cass, engaged 
in the discussion of the Quintuple Treaty. I thero 
prepared and published in the “Journal du Com- 
merce” another series uf letters, bearing upon that 
subject, which, I inay venture to say, Were not with- 
vut their influence. Here too, f became acquainted 
with gentlemen of great influence and respectability, 
anıl among others, with an entightened and distinu- 
guished Uritish statesman, intigiately connected with 
the present government, aul to whose kindoess Iwas 
indebted for letters to several persons in London.— 
Upon returuing to this place, L was requested by the 
editor of the Pines” to prépare a series of arli- 
cles for that paper, and Sir Rovert Peel having de- 
sired Mr. MacGregor of the Board of Trade to pic- 
pare a report upon the American trade, that gentle- 


man req'tes-ed me to furnish him sundry details, 


which ] was enable. to do, in consequence cf having 
in my possession the returns of the census of 180 
My letter to Mr. MacG.esur, tog ther with the ae. 
morapdum and tables which I aad prepared at n 
request, were sibmitted hy him to Sir Robert Pee 
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anıl by him to his colleagues. This led to an jnter- | 
view between myself and Lord Ripon, in which he 


asked my opinion as to the practicability of Beate 
airealy, ou terms of reciprocity, with the ite! 
States. My reniv was, that {did not eoneeivn thet 
a (reaiy was at all necessary. 
trade principles to be in the ascendant in the Uni 
States, aud that our restrictive system would soon 
die a natural death. Some remarks whic? fell from 
Lord Ripon, and my own subsequent reflection, in- 
duced me to believe that great advantages might be 
secured to the United States by a treaty, and | therc- 
fore saw Lord Aberdeen upon the subject, who au- 
thoriscd me, upon returning to the United Slates, to 
assure the President of the desire of this government 
to make such a treaty. I asked Lord Aberdeen what 
he meant! by reciprocity. He said that as the head 
of the foreign office, the appointment of the person 
to make the treaty would devolve on him, but that 
the details would be prepard at the Board of Trade, 
and for these he referred me to Lord Ripon, who 
being absent, I saw Mr. MacGregor, whose views 
were given to me very much in detail. Upon reach- 
ing the United States, 1 did communicate with the 
President, and with several influential members of 
Congress. For reusons not necessary here to detail, 
it was decmed best that the negotiation should be 
held in London, and an effort was made through a 
leading demgerat and a leading whig, to obtain an 
appropriation, which, owing to the state of parties 
in the House, failed in committee. Being about to 
return to London in May last, I saw the President, 
and requested his permission to explain to Sir Robert 
Peel these facts, with a further permission to give an 
assurance that he, the President of the United States, 
was desirous of adjusting all questions existing be- 
tween the two countries, soas to place their relations 
upon the most favorab! 
upon negotiations for that purpose should this go 
vernment send commissioners to Washington, which, 
in consequence of the failure of the appropriation as 
before stated, and the m 
volved, had now becom 


ted 
rly 


e indispensable. The Cana- 
da corn bill was under discussion when l reached 
London, and parties were very much excited in re- 
lation therclo. The Carlton Club, which rezulates 
tne action of the tory party, were debating the pro- 
Priety of denuuneing ministers. Had they decided 
against the bill, it would have been rejected. Had 
the bill been rejected, ministers would have been com- 
pelled to resign. Sir Robert Peel called a large mect- 
ing of his prominent friends at his own house, and 
with great difficulty prevailed upon them to sustain 
the bill. What pledges or arrangements were here 
given or made haye not transpired. ‘This, however, 
is kKnown—the bill was passed. The tories are yet 
in power—and there is great cause to fear that they 
are nol disposed to make any further reduction of 
the duly on American corn. j 

have deemed it necessary to give this explanation 
to show that the project of a reciprocity treaty did 
uot originate with me—that my relation to the vub- 
ject had resulted trom the part which, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, I have 
ter, credit, and honor of my counts 
truded myself unasked, upon 
ertiiment—and that il may 
attempted to represe 


'y—that I have ob- 
the notice of this gov- 
be seen that I have not 
nt or to prejudice any particular 
interest, or any particular section. The objcet of 
Mr. Leavitt and his associates is, to charge that | 
am the representative of the slaveholders, That one 
Object is, lo secure particular advantages for them at 
the expense of the grain growing interests of the 
notthwest, and it would seem that Mr. Leavitt wili 
attempt to show that my purpose is to bring the in- 
fluence of the British tory party lo bear un tnis ques- 
tion in reference to our next presidential election. 

His words are, “Is there 
terest of the northwest which is worth 
our own government? ‘Ih 
is, Jet the people of the n 
other occasion ! inte 
the British tory part 


atis the question. Uf there 
orthwest lock to it. Onan 
hd to Show how the intluence of 
y isto be brought to bear upon 
this question, i refersnee to our next presidential 
election, The evidence will command atteation 
When it is presented.” 

Before I explam the relation which the ‘British 
tory party,” bas to parties ia the United State—and 
especially the abolition 
Say something of the relation of parties here to each 
other. Bngland hasa redundant population, starving 
for want ol employment. Her insular position and 
command of the ocean enabled her during the Jate 
War to protect her manuſactories, while those of the 
continent were destroyed by invading armes. It 
Was thus thatshe maintained her commerce, and mul- 
tiplied her resources. With peace, however, came 
e ſarts of peace. The continental states u ho had 
un the great consuiners—vecame rival manufactu- 

„ She soon saw the necessity for 


whey 
* 
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That believed free 


e basis, and disposed to enter 


agnitude of the questions in- 


taken in vindicating the charac- | 


then any agricultural in- | se 
y the care of | 


party—it may be proper 10 


opening her | ministers, instead 
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of the report of the customs’ committee, introduced 
propositions for reducing the duty on foreirn sugur 
and a fixed duty on corn. The Com CQNENCE Was, 
thal many of che liberal aud free trade members De- 
Came disgasted; the want-of-coufidence resolutions 
Mmitcedrerd Ly Sur Robert Peel, prevatied, and the 
ministers were compelied to resian. In vain did the 
whigs appeal to the liberal and free trade districts. 
They had failed to meet the publie wishes, and many 
liberals and free traders voted with the tories, under 
a belief that they could not fail to profit by a change; 
a majority of ninety tory members was returned to 
the present parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel’s tariff, making v 
modifications in favor of free trade— 
far beyond any thing that could have 
of whig ministers—is the fruit of this political revo- 
lution. Whig ministers were overthrown because 
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markets to supply the place of those she had lost, 
and her statesmen and political economists, af an ear- 
Traay Anened Their aten to Ainerica, to Africa. 
ant , i Uy totais time the British system had) 
heen a av tenet monopolies So longas they could | 
evs Upon other nations, in the shape of profits upor 
Shor ingiafactares, the contribaticus which their sys- 
tem distributed among themselves, the result was a 
icontinued inflowing of wealth and prosperity. But 
when the foreign market was closed to foreign compe- 
lition, those who were no longer able to derive the same 
profits on their labor, resisted the payment of those 
contributions, which are demanded by the aristocra- 
ey as (he means of keeping up their position m society. 
A powerful and influential body arrayed themselves 
in favor o: free trade, and Mr. Hume obtained the 
appointment of a committee, who made an able re- 
port, embodying a mass of inſormatiom and recom- 
mendingan abrogation of the monopolies in corn, they were too late in being converted, and when so, 
sugar. coffee, ete., and a modification of the other did not go far enough in favor of free trade. But 
leustom duties in reference to revenue alone. It was such has been the force of the movement, as to alarm 
hoped that this report would induce the whizs, then many of the supporters of Sir Robert Peel, and, it is 
in power to declare for free trade. But nothing be- to be feared, to arrest his further progress in that 
ing said ipon the subject in the Queen's speech, Mr. | direction. And the demonstrations in favor of free 
liume cailed a meeting of the liberal and free trade trade, and especially against the corn laws; are such 
[members of parliament, ou the 20th of February,! as to induce a belief that the whigs may again come 
181], where the following resolutions were adopted, into power, if they can secure the cordial support of 
aud received the approbation and signatures of 120 the liberal and free trade party. Hence great efforts 
members of parliament, all Supporters of the whig have been made to consolidate all these interests, 
ministry: l | with a view to give power tothe whigs upon condi- 
| “Ata meeting of the whig members of the house tion of theiz giving free and unrestricted commerce 
af commons held at the Thatched house tavern, St. to the country. Under these circumstances, Sir Ro- 
| James's street, of the 20ih of February. 1841. Jo- bert Peel finds himself compelled to conciliate the 
seph Hume, esq. M. P., in the chair, the following, different interests of wich his party is composed, 
resclutions were agreed to: and especraliy the colonial and f 
“Moved by the right hon. Edward Etlice, M. P., 


ſangtieal interests, 
the bearing of whieh upon the relations between this 
an.] seconded by Peter Ainsworth, esq. M. P. 
First rescolution.—'That it is the opinion of this 


| country and the United States, I now proceed to dis- 
css. : 
meeting consisting of members representing many of; Inthe debate in the house of lords, on the corn 
the most important commercial and manufacturing laws, the Duke of Wellington said am sure no 
coustituencies of the United Kingdom, that the hre. man laments more than | do that commerce and mane 
Sent restrictions and prohibitions in the commercial ufactures should be at all depressed: but I believe if 
codo of the British®empire and its dependencies, and the corn laws were repeaed to-morrow, not a yard 
the operation of the existing tariff of import duties, ! of cloth, ora pound of iron more would be sold in 
present the most serious obstacles tu the extension any part of Europe, or of the world, over which this 
bof the trade of this country, country did exercise a control. My fords, the great- 
“Moved by James Morrison, es est number of European nations, and of the nations 
conded by Archibald Hastie, of the globe, have adopted measures for the encour- 
Second.—Vhat the report of the committee of Jast} agement of home manufactures. ‘These measures 
session on haport duties, has streugthened the opin- Were not, as stated by some, taken in consequence of 
ios previously entertained, with reference to the 
evils of the present pestrictive system; and has shown 


the Eoglish corn laws: they are attributable to the 
example ofthis country. ʻi hey had their rise in the 
that besides the taxes paid by the people for revenue | Spectacle which this country extibited during the 
| purposes, they are charged aa enhanced price upon late war, and in the great and noble exertions by 
many necessary articles of consumption, beyond that! Which their power and strength were displayed on 
| paid by the people uf foreign countries: and that en- | c¥ery occasion, Those who conteaplated these ex- 
Courasementis thereby given to the establishment of 
rival manufacturing interests abroad. 


ertions, as well as those who wore reiteved and as- 
sisted by them. thought they might as well fellow 
“Moved by E wurd Strutt, esq., M. P. and secon- | the example of our power, of our industry, and our 
ded by Robert Hutton, esq. P. M. Systec of commerce. They bave followed OUT ex- 
eTiird.—that notwithstanding the addition of u ample, and have established anonzi homnselves 
consideradte per centage to the existingtaxcs, in the manufactures, and given a stunulus to their Come 
course of the last session, the amount of revenue has | 
deercased, whilst during the same period, there tas 


merce.” 

The Duke of Wellington is Tory isn personified. 
been a great increase inthe public expenditure—that 
lo meet this deficiency one of the following alterna- 


Here is tie essence of his political and eoumercial 
Lives becom s money by 


ereed. I will not controverttthe truth uf dis p OST ns 
S necessary, cither to raise so far as they relate to the continent of Purope, but 
Way ef loan or new tases, or tumerease the revenue | nothing could be mo'e EPPOne ne % faras they relate 
Dy a revision of ruport duties. By the former course | to us. Instead of flowing the exuaple GY Eugland, 
trade will be impeded, and the burdens of tie peoplej and Cstublishing manufactures b ea ase of ticar latlu- 
tete the latter commerce will be exlemd- | ence upon her prospeiiy darez the late war, her 
ed, and the comforts of the people inercased:—there- aggressions upon our eee Comper dus to de- 
fore it is the decided opinon of this meeting, What) clare war against her, aad the chconen gement und 
the financial difficulties of the country, and the wants | protection given to manteactures have been the eon 
of the consumer, will best be met by a general re-| sequence of that war and not vi her example. First, 
isn of the duties on imports. lo supply the deficieney oevasioned thereby, and 
“Moved by Benj umin Hawes, jr. esq., M. P., and | uext, for the payment ot the debt necessarily incur- 
conded by Thomas Phovnely, esq. M. P, red in the vindication of cur Its That debt is 
“Lowth.—That a Copy of tnese resolutions, sign- | now paid, and the heeessity for kigh duties no longer 
led by the chairman, be transmitted ty Viscount Mel- | exists. Ii is cur Interest to bean acricu tural rather 
bourne. than a manufacturing people, and could we fuda 
“Moved hy Henry Warburton, esq. M. P. and se- | sale for our Surplus agmeuitural products, our labor 
conded by Kubert Steuart, esq. M. P. and capital would take that direction. The land in 
iu. Huta committee be appointed, to super- Ragland is not capable of giving employment to her 
‘intend the printing aud circulation of these resolutions, redundant population. Chey must be cnjHoyed in 
to anvite the Co-operations of members of parliament | manufactures, or be fed upon charity. We could 
‘Of all parties, to call meetings, to report from time 


Of iG raise in great abundance, and to Spare, that which 
tutime; aud, generally, to furtuer the objects uf this} they Want—they could produce in great abundance 
Meeting. 


and ly spare, that wich we need. Wiy should we 

“Moved by the r not be permitted to exshange upon terms of reci- 
and seconded by Washam Ewart, esq. M.P. procal advantage? he argument of the Duke of 
Sirch. — Tat the committee consist of the follow- | Wellington is, that all other nations of Cre world, 
ing members, with po er tu add to their number, — | not under British control, having a surplus agricultue 
Joseph Hume, esq , M. P.; Mark Philips, esq., NI. P.. | ral produce, have like à ise a surplis Of man dactnes, 
Fd ward Sirutt, csq., M. P., hon. C. P. Viners, V. and that therefore a repeal of British dudes would 
Ez nomas Fhornely, esq, M. P., and Benjamin | not enable them to sell a pound of mon ora yard of 
Hawes, jr. esq., M. È. cloth more in any other Cuuntry vot thus satycet to 
‘JOSEPH HUME, chairman.” British legislation. Tus 18 a deetgration, iat the 
S prucecding was, that the whig| Duke of Welling tonctysd rey cs, Gia te prasprrity of 
oi adopting the sccomlncudations | the British empire depends upon the eStènsion and 


ane 


ery important 
ind ed, going, 
been expected 


q, M. P., and se- 
esq., M. P. 


i 


| 


* 
+ 
a 


ght hon. Edward Ellice, M. P., 


The efect of thi 


es 
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Perpetuation of her Colonial System, and that all the abolish ital) Over the world. 


. 


The annexation of Leavitt and his friends: who had 

Measures al the British SO rernment should be taken ' Texas will, he Said, be a leading topic next Session, | appeals to them for their aid 
in reference to chlarging the power of the colonies to but Iwill Oppose it with all the Vigor and talent that them that the Purpose of the Slaveh lders jg 
Consume the Manufactures of the mother country, and God has given me. Ir slavery IS abolished in Texas, Nothing less tha i i 
around this opinion tho monopolists and Privileged 'it must speedily fal throughout, merica, and when ‘insinuated they, Mr 
Classes rally, jit falls in America jt Will expire throughout ehristen-vitt and his ©O-Conspiratore will be on “the Sir 

When J read Sir Robert Peel's able speech intro- dom. , England: who can doubt that they wil] be 50— if 

ucing his new tariff, looking to tlie Peculiar rela- The same Mr. Tappan, by way of giving greater are paid for it? 

tions which the United States bear to the mother | force is i ion, s i 
Country, and especially after MY Conversations With; “Wwe have been taught, that there js nobility in 
Ministers Upon the subject ofa treaty, | was induced nature as Well as in birth; and it is fo-that hobility and 
to hape, that the commercial relations between the ‘that J appeal, when | invoke the British nation to aid | Pays but fou shillings Per quarter, fixed duty 
United Stites and England, so far as the Products of | US in the emancipation of the slaves on the American E i 
their respective labor is concerned, might be placed continent.” 


a 
other part of the world, Pays, under the Slidi 
In very much the same footing as those between the And Mr. Leavitt himself, in reference to a re- the lowest rate of Which, this year, was fourt 
i lution calling upon all Christian Governments (o Sin ; 

5 tantial reason why it should not be dore? Would | unite their ing 


dences to abolish Slavery in Texas, But it seems that the editor of the 
not such an arrangement promote ihe interests of | said: i j i 


this is. 
The Duke of Wellington tells us, that the con- 
sumption of British manufactures depends upon the 


do so—soine ulterior expectation. Let us see aie the idea, that t 


2 of bond this year J believe iş about 500.000 quarter 
since deliberately and definitely resolved to bring equal to 4,000.0 


bushels, Worth to the Producer j 
about a State of war between the two Countries, (OF ihe western states about $2,000,000, Or at mo 
the benefit of Slavery,” 53.000.000, and the average in a Series of Years doe 


“nts not exceed 1,500,000 Quarters, If, in addition t 
moment to multiply quotations from the Speech of wheat, the western farmers could import into thi 
Mr. Leavitt and his co-conspirators: Suffice it to , country their beef, Pork, bacon, lard, emp, woo] 
that they appointed a committee to wait upon Lord flax, butter, cheese, and many other articles which 


lan active commerce would bring into usc 


ans to consume her manufactures, Where does 
SNE possess sect, power? In her Colonies and in the 
East Indies. jų is Manifest, that the amount of such 
Ccnsu : ption depends upon the extent of Population, 
and their ability to bay. The wealth of the East 


British Manufactures depends upon the simple ques- 
tion of how far the Products of their labor can be 
exchanged therefor, Ir the East India 
duce colton, rice, sugar, and collve cheaper than the 
are produced in the United Slates, Cuba, and Brazil 
then the British manufacturer could exchange hi 


l Arrange- 

because jx leaves 

Importe through Canada, subject to a 

xed duty of four Shillings, all other wheat Paying a 
r: 


eavitt, who is guity of playing such a Parl—who | their wheat 
has thus invoked the aid of this tory Sovernment—has 
the impudence to charge that the influence of the tory 
party in England is to be brought to Lear upon onr 


these articles, from India, into the European market, 
to the exclusion of American 8rown cotton, coffee, 
rice, and Sugar, and by giving employment to her 
hundred millions of East Índia subjects, and thus 
enabling them to consume British manufactures, ac- 
complish the restoration of British prosperity, But 
this cannot be done. And why no? Sir Robert Peel, 
in the debate on the sugar duties said, “he must Say 
that he had his doubts if a colony in which Slavery 
had been abolisheg by law could al present enter into 
successful Competition witha district jn Which the 
System continues to exist.“ 

Lord Stanley in the same debate said, that on 62 
sugar estates, from first January to October, 1841 
the actual Joss to the Preprictors, was $874 000, and 
to December, 508. U0), on an outlay of $1,250,000. 
And asain, Sir Robert Pecl, by way of Wustratin 
the effect of emancipation, said that an estate which 

efure find given a clear Profit of 210 "00 was now 
cultivated at a loss of upwards of £3,000. And 
Lord Brougham's bill, which has just become a law, 
vas advocated by himself aud by Sir Robert Peel, 
expressly npon the sround that, having destroyed the 
value of West India Property by an emancipation, 
the British Parliament were bound, as an act of jus- 
tice to the West India proprietors, to abolish slaver 

elsewhere, I cannot give a more forcible illustra- 
lion of British philanthropy, than that this bill, in. 
troduced by Lord Brougham and Sustained by Sir 
Robert Pee} and his Party, and the Purpose of which 


of the democratic candidate, ‘ 
To give color to the charge, that the interests Of | ject, 


8 
A merican People. That ther 


: 1 ` 
he quotes q paragraph from the London Herald, in | ip the Unit d Slate 
Which that Paper refers to me as authority, and adds {but it; 
“the humbug of the affair becomes too Cross, when | for the bla 


and flax among articles Of export for Which the mon | to b 
of commerce in America are desirous OF obtaininy ety is, that acting upon Public Opinion jn England, 
increased facilities, When it is known that We import they mav induc j t "t 
hemp even for our own navy.” 


The editor of the Herald is a Sentleman—, tory, [stitution of the products of the la 
and favorable to free trade, except in corn. IIe did | India subjects for that of the! 
me the honor to call on Me, and we had Several eon. | until ‘vye are brought into Collision, or until 
versations, not only as to the articles to be affected | Material interests shall hay 


y a reduction of duties, but as to What articles Breatly to increase the difficulti 


es, if not to render jt 
could, under a System of free trade, be supplied by | 'Mpracticable to place the Commerce and intercourse 
the United States, I gave it as my opinion; that in between the two countries on that favorable basis, 
Progress of time, when the rich lands of ao, Indi- | which might otherwise be, at this time, so readily ace 
ana, Ilinois, Michigan, and other northwestern states, Complisted, 


are brought into Cultivation, hemp, flax, and sheep's Sir Robert Peel folds his arms, and Says, let 
Wool will become important items of our export} make no arrangement now, and why not} because 
trade. Iknew that we are now importing hemp, I/ Says he: 


knew, also, that there is little or no duty on hemp jn „lt is impossible to look to the discussions in the 
angland. It was named not as an item Prohibited | United States of America, a 


nd especially tothe con- 
by a high duty, but as an item of great consumption iets between the northern and Southern states, with- 


England, and which, in progress of time, may be out seeing that slavery in that nation stood 
Supplied from the United States; and to show that cuftous footing, Some from h 
in truth such is the variety of our 8511 and 


are or may hereafter become owners, may sell them 
i 8. 


e have scen, that the tory Policy ig to depend 
Upon the colonies for a consumption of British man- 
ulactures, and that the CHly Obstacle 18 the inabilit 
of their Last India Subjects to raise Colton, sugar, and 
coffee in competition with slave labor. Sir Robert 
Peel, in the debate fron Which [have already quoted 


J Way of urging Parliament to continue the duty 
Upon sugar a Jittie longer, sard, 


Sar. Ile says no, we cannot compete with slave pos- 
US- | sussing countries, but continue to Pay these duties a 
little longer, ang then Cuba, razil, and even the 
bill, no further reduction could be made on the duty | United States, will abolish Slavery—and What then? 
\Why, as the only reason why the East Indies cannot 
Supply | drive Cuba, Brazil, and the United States ont of the 

the British market to the exclusion of Continental Market, is, that the East India 
v'heat, and that under these circumstances, although | pete wilh slave labor, it follows ag a Matterof course, 
Í could see no good reason wh Amcrican Wheat! that when Slavery is also abolished jn Cuba, Brazil, 


consumed in England Should pass through and Pay a fand the United States, as India has aredundant Popu- 


lings 10 Canada, Or be ground in dation 
anada, when British mills are idle ſor want of em- then ail th 
ployment, I did not believe that the corn laws w 


United States of America, and specially tothe con- 
flicts between the northern and southern States, with- 
| Out Seeing that sla Very in that nation Stood on a pre- 
| carious footing, Soine from humane and benevolent 
molives some on account of interested ſears—begin 
to look at the great Cxample we have set, and also 


of her manufactures, in consequence of her legisla- 
egin to louk at the eensequences which may result 


upon this conversation, | presume the Parasraph in! tive Control over the India market. . 
question was written. Except this, I had nothing (y Vho can be Surprised, that Sir Robert Peel and 


from that example nearer tome. do with ns Publication, | other distinguished English statesmen entertain such 
r. Leavitt would persuade the People of the Opinions, when we hear the Speeches of Mr. Adams 


OW from whence does Sir Rohert Peel derive his 
information: Lewis Tappan ina speech in the Anti- northwestern states, that the Project of a reciprocity | in Congress, and when that venerable but deluded 
Slavehoklers, » that Othe isnan calls upon the British government to exert its 


slavery Convention, has Suid, “Ji a Conversation I! treaty tis a scheme of the Rove 

had with Jin N. Alus toon tiat Subject, he said, landed Interest i Lug are Ming to or the een to ubulish slavery in] EXas, with an assure 
} deem jt the duty of Great Briain as a Curistian j idea that free labor On land heid m foe SID pie cannot | ance that, this being done, Slavery Will soon cease (o 
nation to teil the Texian3 that slavery must be abo- ral i in, 


| False any thing to port“ and that the tory party in exist in the United States and alj over the world? 
lished, —that it shall not be planted there, after all’ England are to interfere 


in the Next presidential elec- I have Conceived it tobo my duty to go thus into 
e efforts ang Sucrilices that have been made to tion—agiinst the abolitionists of Course, or else Mr. detail, because this Government is in à crisis; and be- 
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-ause I verily believe that the obstacle which now 
nost impedes the progress of free trade in this coun- 
iry is the hope that slaver will be abolished in the 
United States at a very early day, and that then Eng- 
land will again, through her monopoly of the East 
India market, be enabled to levy contributions on all 
other civilized nations. It will be seen, that so long 
as this belief prevails, we have no further conces- 
sions to expect. Am I asked, why then have the 
concessions already granted, been given? The an- 
„wer is, that they are 
and are against, and not in favor, of the United States. 

One word more, and I have done. Yow will re- 
member that I wrote to you. m advance of Lord Ash- 
burton’s mission, that the real point of contention was 
tne northwestern boundary. Mr. Leavitt knows that 
tiie Oregon and right of search questions are New 
England questions. They are questions affecting the 
property anddhe lives of our hardy sailors and of 
mem almost exclusively. He knows, or he ought to 
know, that there is great cause to fear that England 
rever will yield her claims, and we certainly will not 
relinquish our rights in the Pacific. If we are to 
have war with England, it will be because we have 
first permitted her to establish herself in Téxas—to 
have converted that Republic into a refuge for rob- 
hers and runaway slaves, and because she will believe 
that the abolitionists of the north will unite with her 
in a war upon the institutions and property of the 
south, and thus accomplish her great purpose of uni- 
versal dominion over the white man, under the pre- 
tence of emancipating the black. 


I would call the attention of the American people 
to the fact, that the parties in England which enter- 
tain these views aro now standing with folded arms, 
Jooking at the progress of even!s—that no one knows 
what a day may bring forth, and J will add my earn- 
est belief that there never was a time when the con. 
dition of things in the old world so much deserved 
the attention of all those who wish to perpetuate the 
institutions and the liberty of the new. 

We should remember that England is governed by 
her interest; tit all parties bere concur in the opin- 
jon that the restoration of her pro:perity depends 


upon increasing the consumption of her manufactures.. 


That while the Duke of Wellington and the tory par- 
ty belicve that the surest and best means of doing this 
is to increase her colonial posessions and monopo- 
lize theic markets, the liberal and free-trade party, 
who, disgusted with the whigs. put the tories into 
power, believe that, once establish free trade, and 
then it will be for the interest of England that the 
colonies shall become independent nations, as soon 
as they are competent to govern themselves. That 
this pariy desire to see all other nations prosperous, 
because in proportion to their wealth and prosperity 
will be their ability to cunsume the products of Bri- 
tish industry. Let us be true to ourselves—let 
us demonstrate that there is no foundation for Sir 
Robert Peel's belief, that Mr. Adams and his co- 
conspirators can dissolve the union or abolish sla- 
very, abd the good sense of this great people 
will coerce this government into making arrange- 
ments with us, that will so much identify their 
interests with ours as to terminate forever the in- 
trigucs which now threaten to disturb our peace.— 
What would England care about our occupation of 
the Oregon, if she had free trade with us? But let 
her belicve that we are to be torn by internal dissen- 
sions—that abolitionists are about tu destroy the 
value of our slaves, and that they may soon expect to 
substitute the products of India fur those of America, 
and it will be the intcrest of England to aid them, 
even by a war, in the accomplishment of that object. 
She has too much diplomatic tact to acknowledge her 
rcal purpose, because that might alarm the other 
European powers, who are to be the victims of her 
policy, and hence she will keep the Gregon question 
open, to be used as the pretence on which hostilities 
are to commence. And this will be whenever their 
American allies, John Quincey Adams & Co., can satis- 
fy them that their object, the abolition of American 
slavery, can be accomplished. Iam respectfully, 
DUFF GREEN. 
— = 4 
LETTER FROM JOSEPH HUME, M. P. 
From the Madisonian. 
Berkley Square, Sept. 5, 1843. 
Drrr Greex, Esq., &c. 

Dear Sir: [have perused, in the Times, of the Ist 
inst., the extracts of Mr. Upshur's and of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s letters on the subject of a commercial treaty 
betexecen the United States and Great Britain, and it 


allords me much satisfaction to know, that men of 


their station and influence in your country, take a 
proper view of the advantages that would result te 
both our countries, by removing the barriers now set 
up, so injuriously, by both countrics against com- 
merce. 


art of her colonial system, 
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A Strong conviction exists in the minds of the 


greater part of the pcople of this Kingdom, that the 
removal of all the barriers hitherto so mischievous to 
the industr 
should be effected, that FREE trade should be establish- 
ed between England and the rest of the world, as the 
best means of giving employment to the industrious 
classes, and of rendering capital valuable. 
believe, it is also becoming of general belief, that the 
difficulties, both commercial and financial, of Ameri- 
ca, and of England, would be speedily removed by 
that free intercourse between the two countries, which 
was so strongly recommended in the report of the 
select committee on duties of customs, of which | 
was chairman in 1840. 


of this, as well as of your country, 


And, } 


I may say, without fear of contradiction, that the 


manufacturing and commercial interests of the United 
Kingdom are now in ſavor of Free trade, and deeply 
convinced of the necessity of that freedom being car- 
ried out 1 The landed aristocracy, who have 
for many years ha 

for corn and cattle, are opposed to the repeal of the 
corn laws; and as that interest has, at this lime, a ma- 
jority in both houses of parliament, the country is 
thereby placed in the situation we are ing of depress- 
ed trade and diminished employment. 


da monopoly of the home market 


After the declaration of rree trade principles, and 


the alteration of the tariff on many articles of import 
by Sir Robert Peel, I must consider l. im as a convert 
to Free trade principles; and that he is consequently 
desirous to see these principles fully and generally 
carried out, if his colleagues in the ministry were not 
opposed to them. 


You have had opportunities of knowing the fruth 


of that statement, and can account for the do-nothing 


policy of the last session of parliament. 
Wo see the evils arising from party, which risks 


the welfare of the country, by allowing the monopo- 
ly to continue, rather than risk the breaking up of the 
tory party, which would be the case, if sir Robert 
Peel had the courage to attempt free trade and from 
such a state of party, the population are doomed to 
misery and want—the ordinary revenue to decrease, 
and even the sources of the wealth and power of 
England are in danger. 


I fear the opposing interests in the United States, 


and the preponderance in congress of the New Eng 
land and manufacturing interests, produced the evils 
of the high tariff of the last session, from which both 
countries are suffering; but, from all the accounts we 
hear, I believe there will be in the new congress a 
majority of the representatives azainst the existing 
high tariff and monopoly; aud, in favor of free trade 
princip'es, and of improved commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 


In both countries, therefore, we have the desire of 


the large majority for free trade in corn; and the dificul- 
ty appears to me to be, as to the manner both our 


legislatures shall effect the wishes of the commu- 


nity. 


I can bear testimony to the trouble you have taken 
to convince Sir Robert Peel of the vast importance 
of his sending to Washington some person enjoying 
his confidence: and with powers to settle a tiberal 
tariff between England and the U. States; and Ihave 
been sorry to observe the want of moral courage of 
Sir Robert Peel to sanction and to follow that 
course. After what has passed 1 do not believe that 
he will do his duty to the country and commence 
negotiations for the repeal cf the corn laws, which ] 
consider a “sine qua non” to commence with, until 
the decreasing revenue and the increasing pauper- 
ism shall threaten the public credit of the nation. 
An attempt will then be made to remove all mono- 
polies and tore-cstablish the trade and prosperity of 
the country, when, perhaps, it may be found a very 
dufficult business to effect, in comparison with the fa- 
vorable opportunity that now presents to commence 
negotiations with your congress. 


l have done all in my power to promote free trade, 
and have to lament the party and interested views 
of the political party now in power in opposing it. 
But I have to express a hope thet, in the U. States, 
you may be able to adopt sound principles of trade, 
without regard to the blind and interested policy of 
this and of other countries. 

I agree with Mr. Upshur, § that the time has passed 
by when nations can obtain advantages over each other 
by diplomatic management; and 1 would ask him to 
act upon the principic,that mutual interest and mu- 
tual conveniences ought to bind our countries together 
in friendly, because profitable, intercourse. We 
5 what you, in the United States, wish to 

uy; and you produce what we, in England, wish to 
purchase. hat more powerful motives can actu- 
ate any two countries to promote free trade than 
England and the U. States have? A kindred race, 
and a mutual interest, urge powerfully to the freest 
exchange of the products of cur respective coun- 
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tries; and why should either country hesitate, fora 
moment, to adopt that course which will certainly 
releve one, if not both countries, from anuch of their 
present sufferings? | have explamed above, tnat the 
landed arictoerscy, which now have the political 
power of the state, are opposed to free trade princi- 
ples, under the erroneous opinion that they ean keep 
up their monopoly by preventing the repeal of the 


corn laws; but there exists a sufficient majority in 
congress to proeced at once to reduce the tariff, and 


thereby take away from monepotists, in this country, 
the only plea they put forward—that if we, in Eng- 


land, should repeal our corn laws, Liat you, in the U. S. 
would not recihrocete! 


I have strongly advised Sir Robert Peel to alter 
the duties of customs in this country, without rela- 
tion to any country in particular; but soleiy to suit 
the interests of this country; and f bave recome 
mended the termination of all the existing commer- 
cial treaties, now existing with Great Izritain It 
is consistent with the policy of President Washing 
ton, not to bind ycurself politically wath any state 


or foreizn government, but fo leave yoursclves at li- 
berty to act as you shall think proper, for the inte- 


rests of your country, withal. J observe that Mr. 
Upshur recommends a commercial treaty, and seems 
to think that a treaty is absolutely necessary, to en- 
able you to alter your tariff and to inerease your 
commerce with this country. 1 think be would only 
involve your country in greater Ciliculties by that 
means; and by the restrictions which treaties iw- 
pose, you, ina series of years, will do mare injary 
to your intercourse with other nations than you de- 
rive benefit. 

I think that it is the opinion of Lord Aberdeen 
and Sir R. Peel, that England has lost more than she 
has gained by commercial treaties; and that the time 
is now come, When each country sould regulate its 
own customs duties without treaty. 1 should be 
pleased to see your country adopt that course, as I 
am confident you would prout thereby, ona that 


other countries would soon follow your exangle, It 


must appear very preposterous to see Bugtand, the 
greatest commercial nation in the world, prevented 
from making those alterations in her duties of cus- 
toms which she is convinced ouch! to be wade, be- 
cause Portugal, France, the Braziis, ond cther ceun- 
tries, Will sol mest Baghiod by what sue considers 
reciprocity, 

We are convinced, that the revenne js sufering— 
that smurzeling is promoted, and that tne consumers 
are injured by keeping a duty cf 22s. per galicn on 
spirits; Js. en silk googs;er Ss..and Fi per giiilan en 
wine, &.; and velve willy t reduce these kigh due 
tics, because Portegal or Prance will nat meke a re- 


duction in the duties of customs charged Gy tiem on 


British cottons, or wolle ns, cr thread, &e.; aud, by 
adherence to the de nand for reciprocity, the abuses 
have named, and many others, are aliowed to Con- 
tinue, causing a decrease cf trade between these 


coun'ries, and an injury to ail parties en caged in 


manufactures and commerce in these countries. 

We shouid cach go to the cheapest mark: ts for all 
our supplies, ond every esuuteoy would prosper theres 
by. Some countries may canting, ra time, ty 
shut out articles by high dates, by witch the con- 
summers of these articles wii steller privation and loss. 
Bat, ina short perio! sound prinet tes ond indi idual 
interest must prevail; and [ant content, thal com. 
merce would iner tase more between nations, withent 
any commercial treaty. Piutcclton aid security to 
persons and to property, ought to be adortod bv all 
civilized nations; aad the merchants should be left to 
effect their exchanzes—i. e., to carey on train 
the manner mest bencfieialto thelnselves, y bien wall 
be found to prese, also, mest benelicial to tie na- 
tions these mercharts belong to. 

Į see no reason why you should delay to ast upen 
these grent and soured principles. you have the 
power at Wa-hington to cart cut the will of the 
people; and the advantage to (Le many inust soon di- 
r. et (he will to obtaia extended ecmmercce—un en- 
large market for all thelr produce, and the cheapest 
market from which to supply their wants !! 

In Engtand the aristocracy bold political power, 
contrary tu the opinion of the majority of the nation; 
and the majority are suffering very grigvousty by that 
class of legislation, which rules the destiny ol this 
empire, contrery to the intercst, and contrary to the 
will uf the milions of the people. 

Mr. Upshur, Fir. Canon, and etherof your fres 
trade stutcsmicn, have n fine field before them to set 
an example to the world; and, at the same time, to 
relicve your country fro a the commercial and finan- 
cial di ficuliies it has so long been under. 

J know your opinions in these respects. and hope 
they may henne others who have tle power to 
give eich to theine tromain yours, sinecrety, 

JOSEPH FL ME, 
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Statistical vicw of the coinmerc: of the United States, exhibiting the value of imports from, and exports to, each ſoreign country; also, the tonnage of American and forcign 
vessels arriving srom, and departing to, each foreign country, during the year ending on the 30!h September, 1842. 


COUNTRI 8. 
i 
Russia . e ; 
Prussia 
Sweden . 


i Swedish West Indies >, 
| Denmark > 

! Danish West indies 
Holland 

Dutch E 21 Indies 

Dutch West ludies i 
Dutech Guiana 

Belgium 

Hanse Towns 

Eng'and 

Scotland 

ireland . 

Gibraltar 

Maita b 

British East ladies g 
Mauritius 

Australia 

Cape of Good Hope 

British African ports 
British West Indies 

British Guiana 

Honduras ; 

Briti-h American colonies ; 
Other British colonies 
France on the Atlantic 
France on the Mediterranean 
Bourbon ù ; 
French African ports 
French West Indies 

French Guiana . 


/ 
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Miquelon and French fisheries 


J. 19 . 

Spain on the Allantie 

Spain on the Mediterranean 
Teneriife and other Canaries 


Manila and appina islands . 


Cuba 

0 Spanish West Indies. 
Portugal ; 
Madeira 

Fayal and other Azores 
Cape de Verd islands 
Portuguese African ports 


Italy. . . 
Sicily . . 
S8 

lpnian islands à 
Teste r é 
Turkey ; . 
Morocco, &. 

Texas . ‘ 
Nilexico . à P 
Venezuela à ‘ 


New Granada 

Central America 
Brazil. 

Argentine Republic 
Cisplatine aren: 
Chili $ 

Perun 

South America general! J 
China 

Europe generally 

Asis generally 

Africa generally 

West Indies generally 
Atlantic Occean 

South Seas 

Sandwich islands 
Northwest coast of America 
Uncertain places 


Total . 


Value of imports. 


$1,350,106 
18.196 
890,934 
23,242 


584.32] 
1,067,438 
741,048 
331.270 
74,764 
619.588 
2.274.019 
33,446.499 
655,050 
102,700 
12.268 
7,300 
1,530,364 


28 693 
23,815 


826,48] 
15,004 
202,868 
1,762,001 


16,015,380 
953,678 


—_ — "i — — ——— .ẽ 
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41,649 
17,866 
987,528 
539,419 


14,294 
413,210 
370.248 

4,779 
480,892 
1,995,696 
1.544.342 
176,216 
124.994 


: 833 
1.835 6: | 
581.918 
831.6039 
204,763 


* 


4,934,645 
a 2 


| 
2 100,162,087 


COMMERCE. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Domestic 


produce. 


8316,02, 
149,141 
238.948 
129,727 

70,766 
791.828 
3.236.338 
85,578 
251 650 
101,055 
1,434,038 
3.814.994 
36,68 1,808 
1.522, 735 
49 968 
466,837 
11.644 
399 979 


52,651 


3,204,346 
115,99] 
127.339 

5,950,143 


15,340;728 
1,674,570 


3,899 
495,397 
44,063 

4 932 
844,452 
333,222 
221,898 
12,725 
235,732 
4,197,468 
610.813 
72,723 
43,054 
49.183 
103,557 


499.380 
57,363 
AG, 649 


9255 356 
901,999 
1,270,941 


147,222 
737,509 

19,299 
283,367 
472,84] 
205,913 


128,856 


92,969,996 


— 


Foreign 
produce. 


$520,567 
7,547 
105,970 
3,320 
27,819 
157,260 
386,988 
193,580 
15 581 


176,646 
749.519 
2,932,140 
80,279 


115 961 
8,267 
283,825 


23,367 
2.462 
36,648 
240,166 


1,076,684 
73,868 

80 

23 609 
1,030 


55, 514) 
1,200, 
16,578 
518 
109, 444) 
72 981 
19.7 718 
1.388 
1.930 
19 600 
11.529 


394,940 
195,797 


136,526 
76,515 


127.951 
561,862 
166,832 
46.361 
22.817 
375,931 
145,905 
67,963 
368,735 


| 


11,721 Ji 


T. L. SMIT 
Digitized by 


Total. 


$836,593 
156.688 
344918 
133,047 
98 585 
949,086 

3 623.326 
279.158 
267.231 
101055 
1,610,684 
4,564,513 
39,613,948 
1,603,014 
49.968 
582,898 
19.905 
683,804 


3,227,713 
118,453 


3.979 
519,006 
45,093 
4.932 
899,966 
334 422 
233,476 
13,24] 
3 36,1 176) 
770.4 7 


a 


630.531 
74.11 
44.984 
68,78. 


115,084 


t i 
820.517 
433,638 
40.208. 


884,705 
202,036 


406.929 
1,534,233 
666 212 
103,724 
69,466 
2,601,502 
411,26] 
269,967 
1.639,676 


143,422 
1.414.397 
19 290 
578,281 
923.976 
207,70. 


146, 380 
2,370 a 
| 


104,691,534 
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AMERICAN TONNAGE. 


Entered 
the Unit- 
ed States. 


8,068 
603 
3.394 
1,266 
453 
21,680 
24,502 
4.861 
8.974 
3,900 
12,132 
14,125 
307 243 
4,736 
3,369 
3,297 
521 
10,099 


1.205 


312 
64,363 
2,445 
5,271 
334,634 


116,356 
15,527 


13,326 
1,956 


26,531 
11,948 
16,587 
1,856 
7,817 
170,797 
56,635 
8,290 
1,244 
9s 276) 


4438 


4 560 
18,360 
314 
315 
4,547 
4,257 


22,490 
13,481 


12,287 


1.837 
2,281 
37,058 
11,617 
6,104 
3,072 
316 


12,125 
3,261 
8,125 
9 882 

39 916 

79%: 


1,510,111 


tremole 


Cleared 


from the 
U. States. 


5,691 


1,311 
2,663 
795 
26,740 
33,589 


1,536,451 


FOREIGN TONNAGE. 


Eutered 


the Unit- 
ed States. 


359,830 


11,877 
2,095 


396 
71 


732,775 


— 


Cleared 
from the 
U. States. 


1,699 
2,063 
5,161 
726 
917 
700 
18,804 


528 


12,875 
54,060 
139,054 
10,045 


117 
16,670 
3,945 
17 
417,409 


740,497 


8 NIL 
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CHRONICLE. 


nee ee 
Urstvess Revrew. The Hebernia brings us acconnis 
af increased aciivity in trade in England, a general im— 
proveneat in American provisions, and a further ud- i 
vance and inerea-ed deniacd for cotton. This we hope 
will renspire business men on ovr side of the Atiaimte, 
Where chore has been a sensible relaxation the Just week, 
prices figging and demand subsiding. This how ever. 
“was mnanitestly the result of a commendable canton, a 
fimedity it may be deemed by sone,—the result ot hav- 
pu paid so severely for overtrading heretufure. 
The wecther is indeed delightful,—as favorable to the 


scarcely a variation for sume weeks. At N. X. $4 50 
At Philadelphia the stock is light, holders firm at 
$4 375 for fresh ground; wheat, Pennsylvania red 93495. 
Ia Cincinnati, bath inst, sales of flowr at canal 
$3 50 a $3 53; wheat 70 a 75 cts; flaxsecd 75 a 78 cts. 
Liverpoo! corn market, Oct. 4. PastEsh and Trish flour, 
being in soinewhat less demand than at the close of the 
week, receded to prices of Tuesday last, whilst fresh 
states flour continued tobe heid at 313. but was not 
saleable beyond 32s. 6d. per bbl. l : 
Ecport ef flour from James River. 
To South America, 53,135 bbis. 


yevenvion that is sill ia Held, as could be desired. Piv®land, 6 954 
Heath. however, is much wautce in the alluvial re- West Indies, 3,154 
ions. We have sad accounts of discase. : . 0 

a Total, 63,153 


Corton MARKET. Some notice of the Liverpool mar- 
ket will be lound under the forcign head on another 
page. i 
Liverpool, Sept. 29. The prespect of the new cotton 
crop absorbs the attention of speculators, who are anx- 
ously awaiung farther advices from the United States. 
Lang s'apled geseriptions, including Sen Islands, Bra- 
zils, and Byypians are i zd request, at full rates. The 
transactions this week Shave comprised 24.200 bales, 
vizi 20310 American, IMO Brazil, 810 Egyptian, 180 
West India, &., uud 1,130 Basi India. 

Oct 3. On tke receipt of the advices by the Britan- 


The inspections òf the week at Baltimore comprise 
12 052 bbb. aud 3 Half bbls. Wheat &5 to 90 for good 
red, 75 to S5 fur tuferluimwhve J5. 


To Co. Amsterdam markel, Sept.26. In tobacco 
we bave no variation to report; our first hand sales con 
sisted of 132 bhds. Maryland, and 669 ds. Maryland 
were fresh imvorted. 

Mipments tur the season from Balimore are nearly 
over ene ny the prices are generally maintained; 


nr 'i— — — 


j 


bur little arrives. ‘The iaspeenous of the week are 530 


8 * 1 f a = a Te ' 815 ste 7 
nin. holders of cotton displayed acdinonal tirniness, Maryhind, 661 Ohio, 171 Missouri, and 51 Kentucky. 
6,00) bales were sold that day, at steady rates. “The Tote! 1,416 hdds. | 

arke ay uesume: ere annae oe x 
marketon Montay wesumed a very animated appear Arnica: Srocxs ms tie Lospon ManEET— Oc. 3.2. | 


ances the trade and specnla‘ors purchased about an 
equal quantity, and 20,0% pals were disposed of atan 
advance of Id per lb. The demand was maintained 
with much spirit thronghout this day, and though a fur 
ther amendment ef tf per lb. was required, the sales 
amounted to 12 000 bales, inclusive of 6.000 American, 
1,500 Surat taken on specutation. Business closed 
with an exceedingly heul, tone, at prices fd per lb. 
higher than tlie quotations of Friday lust. 

The revenue reecivcd atethe Boston Custom Ilouse 
from the Cunard line of steamships, froin the Ist June 
to the Ist October, wus 8206427 62. 

‘There were exported hom Boston, during the week 
ending onthe Mih inst. €69 bales of domestic gonds. 
Qi this 230 bales were shipped to the East Indes, 410 
to Sinyrua, 12 1% Viqeelon, asd 17 to Rie de Janeiro. 

Among the experts from Boston to Calcutta, las: 
week, were one hundred dozen peaches, carefully packed 
inic! 


A gradual demand is apparent and mare firmness felt. 
Orders have been received fur soine of them froin the U. 
Maes. i 

Prices. Alabama fives 65, do. sterling sixes 70; Ilinois’ 
and Indiana bonds 30; Louisiana 83; Marvlaad sterling | 
fives 55: New York lives 92; South Carolina fives 92; 


— ——ꝛ — 


SY; Tenurasee sixes 85; Virginin sixes 88. 


rates, the difference in exchange should be added,—say 
nine per ceut—which shows Maryland fives to be worth: 
59.95 ) 

Intinois Loan. The commissioners in London have 
suceceded in negotiating for $1,200,000, subject to the! 
report of gentlemen appointed to ascertain whether that! 
sum will be suiligient to complete the works. 


Cuma. Theship Morrison, brings Canfon dates to tho 
5SthJu e The U. S. stp Constellation was at Hong | 
Kong, and daily expected at Macao. ‘The imperial com- 
nussioner had arrived at Canton. Sir Henry Potiinger 
had issund some very siringeat proclamations against 
smageling on the river, Which appear to have been dis- 
taste ful toseme of the resident foreign merchants. 

here had been aercat fire at Tsogha, in the island | 
of Chusan, which destroyed a great number of houses: 
and caused much distress among the inhabitants. [twas 
sid there that Conunodore Kearney had received a cum: | 
munication from the Binperor, inferming him that the 
Uned States would be allowed to trade at ull the ports | 
opened to the Engish. 

Comnimodore Kearney issned the flowing notice: 

“To American merchants and others. 

All persons kaving goods, merchandise, or treasures, to 
ship froni one port to anetheron this const, are hereby | 
| 


Nee vans. At N York. Dils on London, S] a 9; 
on France 525. Domestic cx: hunges are as comtor ubie 
as contd be asked. New York ou Boston, Philacelp ja, 
and Baltimore, at par; Washing on, D. C. 3; Ruch 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, N. O.leans, Louisvile 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Macon, ana Apalachicola, at 3 to 
1; Columbus 14; Mobile 11 a 15. 


Moxey in the principal cites continues abundant and 
seching employment Thre months paper has been 
discounted at the Baltimore banks this week at 45; four 
Months atd percent. 103 wis off red for city stock, aud 
refused—a few monihs sicce n was at 50 a 55! 
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Srece Twenty-five kegs, containing one hundred 
and twonty thousand dollars in American halves, went 
up the Hudson on Monday, byePomeroy & Cols Lx- 
pr. ss forthe Kank of Upper Canada. ` 

The New Vark Couri rstates that the amount of spe 
cie exported from that epy to Europe this fall is compa- 
ralvely small Nos Iver has beea shipped to Pogbhins, 
and that taken to France will not far excecd S500 GOV, 
of which 3100 009 will wo by the next packet. The pre- 
nyium on silver haz thereture declined considerably. 


cautioned against entrusting the same on board any ves- 
selin the “opium trade” saving under the flag of the) 


Dated on board tie U. S. trizate Consteilation, har- | 
bour of Amoy, coast of China, tits the 13th dav of May,, 
A. D. 1513. (Sred) KEARNEY, | 

Commaadiag the U. S. squadron in ihe dasi Ju lies. 


Brreriys. Pennsylvania. Tie following are the re- 
CERRENCY. Our readers must have observed thut] presentatives elected to cougtess on the 10, mst—the | 
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the demand tags, except for saperior qualities, of which | 


(To ascertain the real value of the sock here, at those | 


United Sates of North eren. $ 


congress: , i 
Dist, Whigs. Dist Y. B. 


1 Alex. Duncan, 

2 John B. Weller, 

5 Emery D. Pouer, 
6 Henry St. John, 

7 J. s. J. MeDowell, 
10 Heman A. Moore, 
11 Jacob Brinkerhcfi, 
15 Joseph Morris, 
16 James Mathew, 
17 Win. C. McCauslen, 
13 Ezra Dean, 
21 H R. Brinkerhofi. 
Twelve V. B. and nine whigs. 


The legislature. Ihe loco party will have a majority 
in the senate, and the whigs a majority iu the house; 
which will preduminste in jolet ballut is not yet cer- 


tain. 


3 Robert C. Schenck, 
4 Joseph Vanre, 

8 Jchu L Vanmeter, 

9 Flias Florence, 

12 Al-rander Hurper, 
13 Perley R. Johnson, 
11 S. F. Vinton, 

19 D. N. Tilden, 

20 J. R. Giddings. 


Jamaica. Great Fire at Kingston The Wilmington 
(Del) Republican has late dates fram Jamaica, brought 
bv the schr. Crescent. A fire has taken place in King- 
sion, destroying James’ fodndry, Maxwell & De Caste's 
stem iills, and 1,310 honses, independent of ont-houses 
attached to the dwellings. Besides which, 1900 houses 
were pulled down, to airestihe progress of the flames. 
The Gezette says over 7,000 tadivicuals are left desis 
tute, and dependent upon public sympathy. fur shelter.— 
Several persuns were injured. 


Sanpwien IsLaN TS. Sovereignty restored. From Mex- 
ico accounts are received at New Onieans. that on the 
26th July last, Admiral ‘Phomas. commanding H. B. M. 
ship Dublin, arrived before Honolulu, annu fed every 
thine that Lord Paulet had done, and re-es:ablished the 
authority of King Kamehameha HE Qathe 3ist Jul 
the Hawaiian thig was dispiayed, and was saluted with 
twenty-one guns by the forts of Hlonolula and by the 


Osio fives 85; Pennsy!vam: tives 55; Kentucky sixes) Dublin, Carystort, and Heyard, as well as the American 


frizate Constellation. 


Santa Fe Travers. Intelligence brought by the 
last arrival trom Sama Fe, places beyond doubt the safe- 
ty of the party witch went out in the spring under 
the cscurt of the United States dragoons. ‘This party 
reached Santa Fe in about twenty days from the time of 
their separation from the escort, at the crossings of the 
Arkansas. The route is now entirely clear of Texians, 


| and has been ever since captain Cook disarmed a por- 


non af the expedition under col. Svatvely’s command.— 
The news of this act is reported to have bed a powerful 
influence over the Mexicans when it reached Santa Fe, 
Which ther exlibied by treating the Americans with 
ninch hospitality and kincness, instead of the ill-will 
which had previeusly marked them iu tec Urs. 
[National Intel. 


Sreamens. The Asada kh Boston on the 16th inst. 
with 19 passengers for Liverpool and © for H utax; 13, 
letters, and 50 bushels newspapers. 

The Great Western left New York on the 19ih inst— 
The new U. S. steamer Princeton started with her fora 
trial of speed, and is vud to bave left her astern ! 

The steamer Governor Vell, stiuck a snag en the 7th 
inst, in the Mississippi iver near New Oceans, and sunk 
to her guards. Passengers saved, cargo damaged. 


The Groat Horse Race run over the Nasuville Ten- 
nessce Course, tor the “Peston Stake,” (about $34,000) 
onthe lth inst. resaled in Tavor uf T. Rirkman's entry 
—"preduce of Ee za, ty Rubens, and imp. Genc 
takinu the therd a'ni four hous, and heatne A. Bar- 
rows Lilac, by Leviathun, which tock the fist heat, was 
second the second boat, and third ihe two last keats;: — 
col. Wade Hanptons Delphine. by Wiusker, which 
lock the secend beat, and coscly co sd the two last 
heats;—and Peyton’s Black Maria. by Eclipse, u hich 
rauked 23 4 0. Time, 852-5 50—s.33—8 52—track 


j 3 er „ ns designated by atuldrcs. den, 
Alabama conuaues to b. e eee ta the While Divides. z District heavy, The winning korse was nel a favorite ut uny siage 
some codon of domestic exchange. Whistan every | isirtcts. PCN os | of the race, acd omy brushed post Delphine on each case 
other direction, rates have gradually equakz d, so as 10 l Edward Joy Morris, 13 Gen. Frick, SRG lace 955 d a alta ne a 
be nearly, if not quite us low as they ever were, Mobile is) 2 Joseph R. dugersoll, II Al rr Ramzey, A ; 
enli quoted at 14 a 15 discount. Inis is accounted tor by | 3 John T. Surh, 15 Dr Nes, Vn ox T. The Legislature assctubled at Montpelier 
the condition of the State Bank of AAbamm which wasi 4 Chas. J. Iurcrsell, 10 James Black, onthe 12 h inst, E. N. Bazes () wus chosen pre- 
placech in hqnidation last winter, and that the paper cur 5 James S. Yost, li J Irving, sident of the senate, and D V. C. Clark, secretary, by 
rency of the state has been at runous rates of discount | C Michael Jenks, 13 Andrew Stewart, voles of to 3. Phe house was organized by the clec- 
The Bank of Mobile pays specie, and ts making efforts 7 A. R. Mefleaine, a H. D. Poster, uon of Andrew Tracy ybi as speaker, aad E. F. 
10 ues Ihe mape ae tor the state, with some „„ Brown, a 9 1 ; Merril (nig) clerk, by LE? sures, to L tur L. B. Vilas and 
doubt ef success. It has been tahing the state paper font daver, tain VY ERIN, O H. Sunth 
s es OE i 7 * F ` P i 5 i ne ? 2 { ] 22 ay i 5 1 1 
ut heavy discounts compared with exchange, but has 11 e if ray 1 ‘There belng no choice by the people, the legislature 
given notice that after the Ist of October, it will issue] U. % H. Ack, e eee, voied tor Governor as follows: 
und reccive its owu notes only. 12 A. H. Read, Meartocks received 131 votes. 


Bieknell's Phil) Reporter of Tucsday, says: Money 
connnues abundant. Rates for first rate paper may be 
quoted at 4 and Sper cent. Our banks cannot use all 
the funds at their command. Their deposites are very 
large; we knowof one institute wuha capital of 
$750,000, whose deposies amaw to nearh Sz Cuo, lou, 
‘Poe Paradelpaia baaks were never on beter terms 
with cach other than now. 


whies. 


state at this cl cuon. 


Ixsurnance. The Sua Mutual Insurance Company 
came out bright to-day. Phor advertisement shows 
thatthey have made during the your, a cler protol 
SRECI 22 — nakas a canal of S263 53). created i 
Uwe Sour’, cub ud 1115 atull exe epl eau pt g o; ma- 
naginent. LY. V. Jour. Com 


Poorariegs. The barque Chusan, Capaian Chitown 
at Dosi fromm Rio Janeiro. brought 180 03% joothoieks 
for ibe Tremont House, They ure made of a peculiur 
kind of woud that grows in that couutry. 


3 only, 
I whigs, 

Tite house, which Jast ye 
Whigs, will have this resien 
Van Buren majoity o. join 
ren, and, 53 ungs. 


The (e: org i re 


er er • — — —é—— — — 


throughout. 


Thirteen whigs and eleven Van Buren. 
gress Pennsylvania was represented by 15 V. B. and 13 


The legislature will retain a Van Buren majority. 

The Van Buren ucket fur canal zcommissioners has 
succeeced, maj ortiv not yet ascertained. 
nearest to a ‘est of the aggre 


The legislature. Twelve senstors we e to be elected | 


this year, of winch thel cos have elected 9 and. the whigs: favorable.» On the lh iust, 22 
The body wall pow consist of 22 Van Buren and 


however as stated in our last is in lavor of the whigs}in veryauùm hut term, 


In last con- e Kelloug 101 * 
Wilhanis q * 


Judge Mattocks was thereupon declared duly elecied 
governor of Vermont for the ensuing year. 


YrLLOWw Fever. This disease, we rezret to observe, 
is prevailing extensively in the Wesel Indes, on the Mex- 
lean const, ood m our south wes'ern states, and that it 
hes assumed the mancnint type in many places. Fron 
New Odeaps and Mobile, tue latest acewuits Were uae 
casos Were udniitted at 
| 5 e . „ and Il pe ae 
ed by fever. Our tie . 29 new cases an Cuthis. 
ar Fad 61 Van Buren nnd 39 The minrber of deads in New Orieans during the week 
93 Van Daren, and 42 i hips ending the Tr dust. was 139; of which Ld were by yel- 
t balot 27 iz: S0 Vaa Ba- pig prer. At VI .be, 8 new ea-es on tie 10.83 6 au the 

í likh. The tver bis made its appearance at Vieksburg, 


‘This was the 
zute Siength of partesin the 


24 —— Bufilingron. 


v 


turas are yet incomplete, the result and atthe vicace or ade, toriy miles above Nu cher, 


l Tue c. Z Bus fiy M the place 
lor sale'y. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


FRANCE. 
Tire FoRTIFICATIONS or Paris. A late number 
of the Courier Francais says: “Paris is about to be 
encompassed with a girdle of twenty citadels, of 
which the perimeter is fourteen myriametres, nearly 
twenty-two leagues. Of these, nine are almost ter- 
minated, viz: Mont-Valerien; the fort de l'est, at St. 
Denis; Noisy-le-Sec; Rosny, Nogent-sur-Marne, Vin- 
cennes, Alfort, Ivry, and Issy. All could at present 
be armed, but the barracks are not yet finished in all. 
In six the works are ina great state of forwardness, 
viz: the Briche, the double couronne of the North, 
at St. Denis, Romainville, Bicetre, Montrouge, and 
Vanvres. One was begun this spring, that of Auber- 
villiers. Four are still only marked out, viz: Meudon, 
Viroffay, Asniers, and the Pont de St. Maur. There 
are thus, in all twenty bastilles, of four or five bas- 
tions cach, bound together by strategic roads, meet- 
ing at Vincennes, the central arsenal. The whole 
line of forts, as well as the continuous wall, currents 
of water, and the roads, are commanded by the cita- 
del of Mont-Valerien, which is to be mounted, as 
well as Vincennes. As to the citadels, they are to 
be for the moment occupied each by several batta- 
lions of infantry, and there can, thanks to the arse- 
nal of Vincennes and the strategic roads, be placed 
on the ramparts two hundred pieces of artillery in 
less than twenty-four hours. ‘he continuous wall 
is not yet terminated at Grenelle, in the plains of 
St. Denis, and above the station of Ivry, and has not 
been commenced between St. Mande and Bercy.” 
Mr. Walsh writes; “In answer to the opposition ala- 
rum and thunder about the armament of the ſortiſi- 
cations, the Journal des Debats states, semi-offcial- 
Jy, that not a gun has been as yet cast—not a single 
preparation made—for the purpose; except the ap- 
pointment, by the minister af war, of a committee 
of superior responsible officers of the artillery and 
enginecrs to decide on the material, and dimensions, 
and execution of the pieces, which may not even be 
begun for three years to come. The necessary ap- 
propriations, it is added, for the material are not 
likely to be asked of the chambers before the session 
of 1845 or °46. The hope or design of the phantas- 
mazorists was to excite the million to a coup de main 
by which an end would be put tothe whole enter- 
rise. Paris will be fortified, and in an incompara- 
Pie way- God help those who shall happen to be 
within the walls in the cvent of a seige! A reli- 
gious magazine observes that, even-handed, almigh- 
ty justice means torender these fortifications the 
full and final punishmentof the Parisians for their 
multifarious and heinous offences since the year 
1730. As a proper sequel to some new revolution, 
or war of conquest and rapine,the citadels will be 
used against them by a revolutionary directory, or 
another Bonaparte, as the fortresses about Barcelona 
are now battering that perpetually mutinous town.” 
GERMANY. 

ReveENvES AND pests. An European lelter gives 

this-extract: ‘ 
‘The regular public revenue of Austria is one hun- 
ys. 4 nand Afty millftanz nt Aarine hid it ean ha in. 


ed. 
terday morning. The king was blockaded in his new 
palace, and allowed till 11 A. M. tosign the proposal 
sent to him by a deputation from the council of state. 


creased to two hundred—one hundred and more 
millions of dollars. The total of the Austrian pub- 
lic debt is nine hundred and seventy millions of 
florins—of interest forty-six millions. 
Prussia is six hundred and fort-seven millions of 
francs; that of France four thousand seven hundred 
millions; that of Austria equals six or seven years of 
the treasury receipts; of 
four. 
fund are thirty per cent. of the revenue, the Prus- 
sian sixteen, the French twenty-six. 
taxation is irregular and unequal and falls on the 
masses; Hungarian legislative independece is disad- 
vantageous for the imperial exchequer, and incon- 
venient enough in other respects. 


The debt of 


russia three, of France 
The Austrian annual interest and sinking 


In Hungary 


GREECE. 
Extract of a letter, dated Athens, September 16 


1843 


A very few words must suffice to inform you that 


a most important but very decided revolution has 
just been accomplished here by the people and the 
military, without tumult or bloodshed. 


This crisis 
has long been foreseen. It has been well accomplish- 
It broke out at one o’clock after midnight yes- 


He tried every means to procure a day’s delay but in 
He was offered the alternative of signing the con- 


stitution (adopted in 1821 at Epidaurus) and call- 


ing the national assembly, or of embarking at the 
Firæus for Bavaria. At 10 o'clock he yielded, and 
had twice to come out on the balcony to salute the 
people. Jt was a perfect gala day, and has been di- 
rected to be celebrated as such for ever in the nation- 
al feasts. At this moment every thing is tranquil as 
ever. 

This important second revolution, in the language 
of one of the old heroes to me yesterday, is more 
glorious than the first, because without a drop of blood 
we have gained our rights.” This was said to me 
by old Petro Bey Mavro Michælis, who, bed ridden 
as he is, was carried out in the arms of the people, 
and sat as vice president of the council of state from 
2 A. M. to 9 o'clock; I saw him at 11, perfectly well 


as he said. 
CHINA. 


List or Evrorean Empasstes ro Cura. First, 
Dutch, arrived at Pekin July 17, 1656, and remained 
there 91 days; second Dutch, arrived June 20, 1667, 
remained 46 days; third, Russian, arrived Sth No- 
vember, 1692, remained 106 days; fourth, Russian, 
arrived 18th November, 1720, and remained 114 
days; fifth, Papal ambassador, arrived in 1720 and 
remained 91 days; sixth, Portuguese, arrived Ist May 
1753, remained 39 days; seventh, English, arrived 
4th August, 1793 and remained 47 days; eighth, 
Dutch, arrived January 10, 1795, remained 35 days; 
ninth, Russian in 1806; tenth, English in 1816, re- 
mained 15 days; eleventh, the French embassy about 
to set out under M. Lagrenee. A French Journal 
remarks that “It must be observed that the Chinese 
ctiquette requires in order to obtain an interview 
with the emperor that the ambassador shall proceed 
from the palace gate to the throne upon his knees, 
strike the earth nine times with his forehead, and 
several times kiss the left toe of the emperor. 

The brig Paul Jones, arrived at New York, brings 
dates from Canton to the 2lst of June. An exchange 
of ratifications of the Jate treaty with England had 
not yet taken place, at which the ‘‘Canton Press” ex- 
hibits some degree of importance. The delay is attri- 
buted to the dilatory movements of the Chinese com- 
missioner. We make a few extracts: 

“Keying, the imperial commissioner, arrived at 
Canton on Sunday, the 4th June, and on Tuesday the 
British functionaries repaired to the city to visit his 
excellency, who was expected at Hong Kong on the 
10th, to exchange the ratifications of the late treaty 
with England; but in this expectation the good peo- 
ple were disappointed, for his excellency did not in- 
tend to budge until about the Ist July. In the mean 
time a splendid house has been prepared for his use, 
and a spacious hall bu:lt' for the exchange of the 
documents. It was rumored that he would not con- 
descend to go down to Kong Hong, but must havc 
her Britannic majesty's plenipctentiary meet him 
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“General Saltoun, British commander-in-chief of 
the forces in China, arrived in the war steamer Pro- 
serpine on the 13th June, and went up in the steamer 
to Canton on the 18th on a private visit. 

“A new Roman Catholic Church was opened for 
worship on the 11th June, having been built with 
much despatch by the aid of funds contributed by 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish residents. 

“For the 11 months ending 3lst May, the export 
of teas to England from China amounted to 46,201,- 
251 bs. a 

“A British court of justice, with criminal and ad- 
miralty gyal for the trial of offences commit- 
ted by her Britannic majesty’s subjects within the 
dominions of the emperor of China, and on the high 
seas within one hundred miles of the coast, has been 
established at Hong Kong.” 

The captain of the Paul Jones states that the im- 
perial commissioner, Keshen, who was at Canton, 
would proceed to Hong Kong, so as to arrive on the 
23d June, in order to arrange a commercial treaty 
with Sir Henry Pottinger. 

HAYTI. 

The Charleston Courier has been put in possession 
of a file of Port Republican papers to the 17th ult., 
from which it appears that on the night of the 9th 
September last an attempt at a counter-revolution 
took place there, under the auspices of Col. Dalzon, 
who about seven o’clock, with a loose collection of 
soldiery, took possession of Fort Alexander; but 
finding it destitute of powder, and incapable of de- 
fence, he abandoned it and advanced upon the town. 
On arriving at the thoroughfare, he was met by the 
Sth regiment, and having dashed his horse upon the 
chief of General Herard’s staff, he was immediately 
shot and killed by a soldier. Dalzon's escort of ofi- 
cers then escaped to the woods. General Herard 
was aware of the conspiracy, and had taken mea- 
sures to defeat it. Numerous arrests were made; 
but the conspiracy seems to have been confided 
chiefly to young men without regular employment, 
ambitious of military and civil advancement. On 
the 11th, the provisional government installed Gen. 
Lezarre in the office of protectar, in the place of the 
late Gen. Voltaire. 

The Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer writes at the date of Sept. 20th: 

„Ex- president Boyer and family arrived here by 

‘the railroad from Rouen on Monday. They travel- 
led in so plain a way the journals cannot reconcile it 
with the accounts of his immense wealth. A Rou- 
en editor, who visited the party, reports him a dark 
mulatto, a man of sensible conversation and good 
breeding, apparently about 65 er 68 years of age, 
under a double affliction, the loss of power and coun- 
try and the recent death of his wife. His mother, 
with him, is a negress, very tall, above eighty years: 
dressed in an odd fashion, wearing a great felt hats, 
the wife of the colonel his nephew and aid, who is a 
bright mulattress, possesses rare beauty and has four 
children. This morning, in passing the hotel near 
the church of the Madeleine, in which they are lodg- 
ed on the first floor, I saw the aged dame and an 
equally black nurse with one of the children in her 
arms at a window. Boyer has been treated civilly 
by members of the government, but is not distinguish- 
ed as Espartero has been in London; his presence is 
opportune for the ministers, who sent Mr. Adolphe 
Barrot, formerly consul general at Manilla, on a 
special mission to Hayti. The ex-president must 
well understand the affairs and prospects of the island. 
You know that an indemnity to be paid by Hayti of 
150 millions of francs to the colonial proprietors was 
stipulated ín the treaty or royal ordinance of recog- 
nition of 1825. The republic proved delinquent.— 
In 1838 France consented to reduce the indemnity to 
sixty millions, which Hayti has not paid any more 
than the larger sum. The point is mooted whether 
France be not entitled by this failure to withdraw her 
acknowledgement of Haytien independence; to re- 
vive her claim on the French part of St. Domingo. 
Mr. Barrot’s mission relates, no doubt, mainly to the 
debt to the old colonists, few of whom survive, and 
whose heirs have lived on hope and a poor pittance. 
He possesses the talents and address to achieve all 
practicable objects. If Boyer has wherewithal tocom- 
mand the luxuries or comforts oſ this capital—whers 
color will occasion no difference of treatment for him 
or his household —he may de congratulated on his 
naw situstion. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

On the 31st of July, a treaty of peace, providing 
for friendly intercourse between the Islanders and 
the subjects of Great Britain, was signed by the king 
of the Islands, Kamehameha, and the British admi- 
ral Thomas. This treaty is of the following purport 
as condensed in some of the newspapers: 

J. King Kamehameha III. solemnly pledges him- 
self to accord unto the subjects of her Britannic 
majesty residing in his dominions his protection, and 
to confer upon and grant to them all such rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities as are now, or shall hereaf- 
ter be, conferred upon or granted to the subjects or 
eitizens of the most ſavored nation. 

“2. The king engages to grant readily an interview 
to the captain of any British ship of war visiting his 
dominions, upon proper intimation being given of the 
at sought for in the desired interview, and he 
will not suffer any obstacle to be interposed to pre- 
vent such captain from providing himself with a pro- 
per and competent interpreter. 

“3. Having removed the attachment against the 
property of Mr. Chariton, the British consul, and 
restored his landed estate, the king throws himself 
upon the justice of the British government to vindi- 
cate his proceedings. 

“4. The king guarantees that no British subject 
shall be confined in fetters, unless riotous and quar- 
relsome, before a fair trial; and every facility is to 
be afforded for the attendance of the British gonsul. 

“5. All differences between British and native sub- 
jects that cannot be settled by arbitration, must be 


tried by an impartial jury, one half of whom shall | 


be British subjects. 


— — ee — 


The Rear Admiral having ascertained that the 
difficulties to which allusion is made in the deed of 
cession might be surmounted; having convinced his 
Majesty thathe had not properly understood thie 
principles of justice and good faith which invariably 
guide the councils of her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain in all their deliberations, particularly respect- 
ing their relations with foreign powers; and that 
whenever it becomes necessary to vindicate the 
rights of British subjects or redress their wrongs, 
the government scrupulously respects those rights 
which are vested in all nations in an equal degree, 
whether they be powerful or weak, making it there- 
fore a rule not to resort to force until every expedi- 
ent for an amicable adjustment has failed; having, 
moreover, Jearnt that his Majesty entertained the 
hope that his conduct was capable of justification, 
and that such justification he thought would restore 


— 
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well directed energies, the ceaseless perseverance of 
the American missionaries, to the establishment of 
a religion pure and undefiled, accompanied by the 
advantages of instruction and civilization, the which, 
combined and duly cultivated, bring in their train 
security of life and property, social order, mental 
and moral improvement, internal prosperity, and the 
respect as well as good will of other nations more 
advanced in the knowledge of the true faith and the 
science of good government. 

Blessings and advantages of this nature the go- 
vernment of Great Britain is desirous of increasing 
and promoting among the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands by every honorable and pratseworthy 
means within its power; and thus to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the sovereign and his ministers on the side 
of justice, which is the basis of all society and the 
surest bond of all commerce. 

Given on board her Britannic Majesty’s ship Dub- 
lin, at Honolulu, Island of Oahu, this thirty-first day 
of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 


to him the authority he had ceded under supposed | hundred and forty-three. 


difficulties; and having moreover assured his Majesty 
that whilst it is the earnest desire of Great Britain 
to cultivate a good understanding with every inde- 
pendent nation, and to prevent any of its subjects 
from injuring those of other sovereigns, either in 
person or property, wherever they may be located; 
and that, when it can be avoided, rather than urge 
comphance with demands which are likely to em- 
barrass a feeble government, its object is to foster, 
and even assist, by kind advice or good offices, such 
as may be disposed to scek its friendiy interposition, 
requiring only in return equal privileges for such 


“6. The king having declared that it has never: British residents as may have been granted to the 


been his intention to insult the queen er her British | 
subjects, agrees to accord to her consul a direct com- 
munication for the purpose of facilitating the settle- 


ment by reference to the courts of cases affecting ; 


British subjects. 

“7. The king also engages to recognize the rights 
of a British consul, and to afford him ready access to 
his presence in council whenever necessary to lay he- 
fore him any case of grievance—reserving the right 
of objecting to any individual nominated ‘ad inte- 
rim,’ during the consul’s absence. 

“8. All existing grievances not mentioned are to 
be referred to the British government, and to be ad- 
justed through the native representatives at the court 
of St. James, or in such other way as the ministry 
may deem proper. 

“9. In order to avoid giving umbrage to the queen 
by any partiality at the expense of British subjects, 
the king engages to allow the consulto be present at 
all appeals touching British subjects at the semi-an- 
nual courts. 

“10. These articles to be subject to the ratifica- 
tion or modification of the British government, and 
not to contravene any treaties made by his majesty's 
ministers with Great Britain, ner to deprive his ma- 
jesty of any inherent or acknowledged right vested 
in an independent sovereign.” 

On the conclusion of the treaty, which was hailed 
with great joy by the inhabitants of the island, king 
Kamehameha-accorded an act of grace to alf his 
subjects, in which he preclaims' that none of them 
shall be punished for any act committed to the inju- 
ry of his government between the 25th of February 
(the time of the provisional cession to Great Britain) 
and the 315 July; that all prisoners of every descrip- 
tion, from Hawaii to Niihau, be immediately dis- 
charged; and that all government business be sus- 
pended for ten days, so thut all persons may be free 
to enjoy themselves in the festivitics and rejoicings 
appropriate to the occasion. 

Another document inconnexion with the foregoing 
negotiations, and which preceded the treaty, was the 
following declaration of Rear Admiral Thomas, in 
relation to the events which transpired at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and were consequent upon the visit of 
her Britannic majesty’s ship Carysfort in February, 
1543: 

To Kine RAMHTHAME THA III, AND THE PRINCIPAL 


subjects of the most favored nation. Lastly, his 
Majesty having given his assent to new proposals 
submitted to him for the amicable adjustment of the 
pending differences which led to the temporary ces- 
sion of his authority, the commander, in- chief of her 
Britannic Majesty's ships and vessels in the Pacific, 
lor the reasons herein stated, and as the highest local! 
representative of her Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen 
of the United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


hercby declares and makes manifest that he does nut ac- | 


ceptof the provisional cession of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, made on the 25th day of February, 1843, but 
that he considers his Majesty Kamehameha III the 
legitimate King of those islands; and he assures his 


RICHARD THOMAS. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS, 

A letter has been received in Boston, dated Tahiti, 
June 26, containing information that the French stil 
held possession of fhe island, but that the comman- 

der of the British ship of war Vindictive, then in 


| port, had ordered the French flag on shore to be 


hauled down, which had not been done. On the 
| 20th instant the following manifesto or proclama- 
i tion was issued by the British commodore, address; 
ed “to the principal British residents and all other 
British subjects in the Islands of Pahiti and Moorea. 
Her Britannic majesty's ship Vindictive, in Papeete Har- 
bor, Tahiti, June 20, 1843. 

Gentlemen: It lias become my duty to acquaint the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty now residing in 
the dominions of the queen of Tahiti that [have re- 
ceived instructions to cause them to scek for whate 
ever justice they may require from the officers of 
their own sovereign in this Island, or through the es- 
tablished Court of Laws of the Queen Pomare; and 
‘that they are not to attend to any summons as jurors, 
nor to hold themselves subject to any regulations or 
jurisdictions of any sort, from the French authori- 
ties temporarily established here, under the style of 
io provisional government; nor to any officer of 
France, he his rank or station whatever it may, until 
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Majesty that the sentiments of his sovereign towards | the decision of the queen of England regarding Ta- 
him are those of unvarying friendship and esteem; | hiti is known. Although determined to enforce this 
that her Majesty sincerely desires King Kamehame-'! regulation, should it unhappily become necessary in 
ha to be treated as an independent sovereign, leaving | the rigid fulfilment of the orders that I have received, 
the administration of justice in his own hands, the yet I shall continue to do my best to preserve a good 
faithful discharge of which will promote his happi- understanding with the officers of the French navy 
ness and the prosperity of his dominions. stationed here; and I sincerely trust that nothing 

Although it is the duty of every sovereign and his, will arise to disturb the harmony which has hither- 
ministers, and counsellors to do ali in ther power to | to subsisted between the subjects of our respective 
prevent any of their subjects from injuring those ofj nations. 
any other nation residing among them; nay, more, I deem it proper that I should here observe to you 
(hat he ought not to permit foreigners to settle in his that I feel quite assured that England seeks not, de- 
territory unless he engages to protect them as his; sires not, to maintain a paramount influence in these 
oven subjects, and to afford them perfect security as Islands. But while she repudiates stich an intention, 
far as regards himself, yet Great Britain will not] and declares, as she has so repeatedly done in reply 
consider the public character of the legitimate s- to the several solicitations of the successive sove- 
vereign of a state but recently emerged from bar-! reigns of Tahiti to become its permanent protector, 
barism, under the fostering care of civilized nations, that although she will not assume any prepcnderaling 
as at all implicated by the aggression of some of his, power over its government, yet Great Britain is, I 
subjects, provided the government does not directly: am equally assured, determined that no other naticn 
or indirectly sanction any acts of partiality or injus- shall possess a greater influence or authority in these 
tice, either by conniving at them whilst they are states than that which, from her long and intimate 
planning or being executed, or by allowing the per- connexion with them, she claiins as her natural right 
petrators to remain unpunished. to exercise. More than all, do J believe myself au- 

If, unfortunately, a case should occur in which: thorised to state, that it is the determination of the 
there is an evasion or denial of justice on the part of Queen of England to preserve the soverciguly of Tas 
the government towards British subjects, the course hiti independent and free. : 
to be pursued is clear, and it would then be the duty| I have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, with 
of the commander-in-chicf, in such case of real! every consideration. ee a 
grievances which shall remain unredressed, to obtain J. TOUP NICOLAS, Commodore. 
that which bad faith and injustice have denied. CUBA. , 

“The commander-in chief confidently hopes that] Exronrs from Havana and Matanzas, from 1st 
this act of restoration to the free exercise of his s0- : 

9 > í = January to 30th September, 1843. 

vereign authority will be received by the King of 


CHIEFS or THE Saxnpwicn IsLAx ps: the Sandwich Islands asa most powerful and con- ae ee 
Immediately that the commander.in-chief was vincing proof not only of the responsibility he is U. States Bie U. States. Europe. 
made acquainted at Valparaiso, in June, 1843, of the under to render immediate reparation ſor real wrongs) Sugar boxes 29 063 373 675 35.474 203,534 
provisional cession of the Hawaiian Islands unto the | committed upon British subjects or their property, Coffee N 255.439 314.917 63.358 53,267 
right honorable Lord George Paulet, as the then and but also of the importance which attaches to the, Nolacses hhds 28.380 1.402 26.390 2,965 
there representative of her Majesty Queen Victoria, | maintenance of those fricndly and reciprocally ad- Hone tci 478 1.078 ' EN 
he hastened to the spot to make himself acquainted | vantageous relations which bave forso many years W J r 2513 26.166 Ste g 
with all the circumstances, and, if possible, the mo- | subsisted between the two nations; and he further | 9 8 M 93 632 92.279 A 
tives which led to such an unlooked for event. hopes that neither his Majesty nor his successors Taba, libr 214.455 1 33335535355 
His first duty on arrival was to seek a personal in- j will ever forget that to the illustrious circumnaviga- ee , 55 ' 
terview with his Majesty Kamehameha III, and to tor, Captain Cook, as the first discoverer, the inhabi- URUGUAY, 


ascertain whether the difficultes in which he found | tants of the Sandwich Islands owe their admission! Mowntevineo. By the Cuba, Captain Babson, ars 
himself involved, and the opinion which his Majesty into the great family of civilized man, and from the rived at Boston, we have the Brins Packet of Au- 
appeared to entertain of we impuscibuily of com- lips of Vancouver (another Envtishman) RNameha-, gust 19, containing a corresponden: e between the 
[lsdog with certain reguisitives which bad been meha I. beard mention fur the first time of tie true, minister of foreign affairs of Uruguay and the Bri- 
made, were so utterly insurmountable as to call upon | God, which ultimately led to the abrogation of false} tish and American» consuls at Montevideo. That 
him to renounce the sovereignty of those islands ſor worship, idolatry, aud human sacrifices, and, by che functionary, in a circular dated July 13th, prohibited 
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ſoreign vessels ſrom trading to the port of Buceo, at 
ine east of Montevideo, then in the hands of General 
Oribe, who obtained his supplies there. 

The British consul, Mr. Dale, does not hesitate to 
assent to the prohibition, and promises to warn his 
countrymen against violating it. 

The American consul, Mr. Hamilton, denies any 
right of the Montevidean government to regulate the 
trade of any point in the hands of their enemies.— 
He shows by decisions of the supreme court that 
the United States claim no such privilege them- 
selves; and for these reasons he protests against the 
closing of the port of the Buceo, and says that he shall 
protest against any scizure of American vessels made 
under it. : 

He takes the same occasion to protest against the 
seizure already made, on the 17th, of the American 
schooner Carolinian, at Montevideo, going at length 
into a consideration of that case. The American 
brig Trafalgar had also been seized on the 19th, it 
seems, but the U. States ship John Adams having 
boarded her, the prize crew deserted, and she at 
once proceeded to Buenos Ayres. 

[Boston Daily Adver. 
MEXICO. 

A singular incident occurred at a magnificent ball 

iven at the presidential palace in Mexico, on the 

d ult., in celebration of the anniversary of the vic- 
tory of Tampico overthe Spaninrds. The ballroom 
was decorated with the flags of other nations con- 
quered by the Mexicans on various occasions.— 
Among these trophics was an English flag which had 
been taken from the Texians. The British charge 
d’affairs who was present at the ball, became indig- 
nant at beholding the British standard in the midst of 
Mexican triumphs, and insisted upon its being re- 
moved. His request not being immediately compli- 
ed with, he left the ball-room, followed by every 
Englishman present. 

We hope says the Courier Francais, that this inci- 
dent, which doubtless arose from some mistake, will 
not be attended by serious consequences. 

The minister of France has made known a decree 
of the president, in virtue of which the departure ‘of 
the various conductas sent from Mexico and San Louis 
Potosi to Vera Cruz and Santa Anna de Tamaulipas, 
is positively fixed, without any delay whatever, for 
every fourth month, that is on the Ist January, Ist 
March, and Ist September. 

As far as can be ascertained, the clections for con- 
gress have resuited somewhat unfavorably to Santa 
Anna. There are three candidates for ihe presidency, 
viz:—Francisco Eloriaga, Juan Ignacio Godoy, and 
Manvel Rineore. Whether they will all run in op- 
position to Santa Anna, we do not learn. 

The following decrce is important to the commerce 
of the United States. 

Decree. Art. Ist. The frontier custom house of 
'Taos inthe department of New Mexico, Paso del 
Norte and Presidio del Norte in that of Chihuahua, 
are entirely closed to all commerce. 

Art. 2d. This decree will commence to be in force 
forty-five days after it is published in the eapital of 
the republic. 

Therefore, I command it to be printed, published, 
circulated, and obeycd. 

National Palace in Tacubaya, 7th day of August, 
1843. 

ANTONIO Lopez DER Santa ANNA. 

Ygnacio Trigucros, secretary of the treasury. 

CANADA. 

The excitement in Kingston on account of the con- 
templated removal of the seat of government to 
Montreal, increases. The inhabitants held a public 
meeting on the llth, and a resolution was passed to 
petition for a dissolution of the present parliament, 
so that the sense of the country might be taken on 
the seat of government question; a draft of a peti- 
tion to this effect was drawn up, and numerously 
signed on the spot. Amongst the speakers on the 
occasion were, Sir A. M,Nab, Messrs Cartwright, 
Henry Smith, Johnson, Thorburn, and Capt. Steel. 

A resolution was also passed by this meeting, in 
case of the seat of government being removed from 
Upper Canada, for an immediate agitation of the Re- 
peal of the Union. Mr. Wakefield in his opening 
speech on Monday stated—what he sail he could 

srove—that no less than cighteen persons had 


een killed in the Beauharnois riots, although only | nus, resigned. 


five inquests had been held, and that the number of 
wounded excecded that of many battles of some im- 
portance. l 

The Journal de Quebec says, that a public mecting 
was held in Quebec, on Monday last, to petition par- 
liament for a grant to diz a canal for rendering com- 
inunication with the river St. Charles practicable at 
low as al high water. 

The transport Java, from Portsmouth, arrived at 
Quebec on the 12th. Suc is to take the 71st regt. to 
the West Indice. e 


called “propellers.” 


gence of no little importance in a commercial view. 
spring some three weeks before it generally does at 


side in reaching a market. 
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The head quarters division of the 85th regiment 
at Quebec, are about to embark on board the Boyne 
transport. [N Y. Exp. 

The Montreal Courier of the 17th says: ‘Clouds 
are hovering in the political horizon, Ministers have 
been defeated in the legislative council by a majority 
of five on the question of the seat of govern ment.— 
The consequence is that the speaker, the Hon. Mr. 
Jamieson, has resigned. The chair, we are inform- 
ed, has been offered to Mr. Draper, but that gentle- 
man refuses to accept it. This question of the seat of 
government seems likely to turn out a very apple of 
discord.” 


. DIPLOMATIO. 

Wasuincton Irvme. The Paris correspondent 

of the National Intelligencer, under the date of Sep- 
tember 29th, says: 

“I have just returned from on hour’s chat with 
Mr. Irving, who arrived last week from Madrid, not 
the worse for the arduous journey. His aspect is 
quite healthy; his general health good; but the ma- 
lady with which he was afflicted in Spain has left some 
ailments of the limbs which exact an interval of re- 
pose for the mind and medical advice of more autho- 
rity than probably Madrid afforded. His spirits and 
conversation gratify his friends by their old vivacity. 
Mr. Irving is full of anxiety concerning Spanish des- 


Tun WXI I AxD Canar. St. Catharine's, Canada tinies, which baffle all prognostic.” 


West, October 2. The Welland Canal has now about 
one thousand men employed, in the construction of 
the new locks, and making the enlargement. Durin . 
the past winter some four thousand were employed; We learn from the Boston Mercantile, that the 
and as soon as the navigation ceases it is expected | Secretary of war has replied to the petition of the 
six thousand men will find occupation. A = citizens of Bangor against the removal of the U. S. 


THE N. E. FRONTIER. 


number than is now employed cannot work to ad- troops from Fish River and Aroostook, jhat the 
vantage without stopping navigation. The entire oops were removed upon a representation from 
work will probably be completed in 1846, but in 1845 General Scott, commanding general of the army, 
it will be navigable on the enlarged plan. : who replies to the petitions, &., which were hand- 
At the present time there are 32 locks; when the ed him: , 

enlarged work is finished there will be only 22, with That the posts of Fort Fairfield and Kent were 
a lift of from 123 to 14 feet. The locks on the old | Barrisoned by U. S. troops, during the excitement 
canal are made nl aod ihe ew ones are ot granite, about the disputed territory, in order to vindicate the 
claim of jurisdiction on the part of the U. States, 
and to save expense to the state of Maine; and that 
the boundary question having been definitely settled 
by the treaty of Washington, and a year allowed for 
the restoration of tranquillity along the border, the 
145 feet long and 26 feet wide, including all projec- garrisons of those forts were withdrawn for several 
tions. The schooners will generally be of the burthen! military reasons, which we learn are in substanee: 
of 450 tons. It is expected that the chief portion of that the troops were wanted on the sea board for the 
the trade will be done by the new fashioned steamers! protection of important works; that there were no 

public works either on the Aroostook or Fish River 
worth a garrison; that there are not troops enough 
both for important public works and those of no mi- 
litary value; that Forts Fairfield and Kent were dis- 
tant and difficult to supply, except at great expense, 
that the latter fort could not be maintained except at 
It is that the ice at Port Maitland breaks up in the | the cost of a road and bridges, which Captain Web- 

ster, the commander, called for as indispensable; 
| and that four companies still remain at Hancock 
Barracks, Houlton, to meet any border exigency that 
might occur higher up the frontier, from which de- 
tachments may be made on the suggestions of the 
to maintain her laws and po- 


made in the best manner. Those at each entrance 
from the lakes are to be 185 leet long and 45 feet 
wide; the other twenty 150 feet long and 26 feet 
wide. The length of the canal will be 28 miles. The 
vessels which will pass through the canal are to be 


At Port Maitland there is to be a graving dock, 
which will be of importance both to the naval and 
mercantile interest. Mr. Powell, the chief engineer 
on the Welland, mentioned to me an item of intelli- 


Buffalo, thereby giving them so much advance of our 


The board of works have gone on improving the 
navigation of the Grand River, so that at this time 8 : 
there is a steam boat running from Dunville on the authorities of Maine, 


Welland canal to Brantford, on the Grand River, | lice regulations.” 
passing throush a rich and fertile country. Plank ee 
roads too are in progress throughout the province, RED RIVER COUNTRY. 


The New Orleans Bulletin gives the following 
brief description of the fertility of the Red River 
country: , ' 

You, and perhaps some of your readers, will pro- “The amount of cotton shipped to this city out of 
bably recollect that the Welland canal was originally the Red River and its tributaries last season could 
the property of a stock company. It was not, nor not have.been less than 200,000 bales; which, valued 
ever could be profitable as such, and it became „a at the low prices for which the last crop was sold, 
public work,” and an appropriation of $2,500,000 was Would amount to about $5,000,000. This season, 
made by the government for the enlargement. This unless the crop be indeed very short, the quantity 
sum, with the premium of exchange, I am informed,, will be still greater, and if the navigation of the 
will complete the work, and perhaps leave a little | stream were improved, and the cemmunication be- 
for contingencies. A more propitious time, it is be- tween it and the Mississippi placed beyond contin- 
lieved, will never occur for such an undertaking.— | gency, every year would add immensely to the po- 
Labor is cheap, and enough hands are ready to take | pulation, and of course to the exports of the valley. 
hold. True, there is some little trouble to keep the “But the sale and shipment of this large amount 
laborers in a state of quietude ſoriwhile I was on the | of cotton, near one-tenth of the whole product of 
spot they made a demand of “another shilling” to the United States, is not all the advantage which this 
their daily pay, but it was resisted with firmness.— | city derives from the trade of Red River. A very 
There is a large civil force on the line, which is first large part of the money obtained for the exports of 
called on to quell any outbreak, and besides these the river is expended here for return supplies—so 
there isa military force of two hundred men ready | that directly and indirectly the commerce of theri- 
at a moment’s notice. ver with New Orleans cannot fall short of $10,000,- 

Tbe numerous log cabins and shantees for the ac- | 000. This trade, however, is in itsinfancy; for the 
commodation of the workmen look like little towns. | Valley contains most excellent cotton lands toa 
The men and their families appear well and generally | sufficient extent to produce more of that staple than 
enjoy good health. A visit from “Father Matthew,” | is now raised in the Union; and it has, besides, a 
however, would be of some service to many of them. climate and soil adapted to the culture of every ar- 

(Cor. N. Y. Com. Adv. | ticle the growth of a temperate zone. Red River 
nang} AONE has a pelle hse about 1,500 rate ever’ 
3 through 5 degrees of latitude and 12 of longitude. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Besides this, Black river, the Wacbita, and the Ten- 

sas are important rivers, navigable by steamboat se- 
veral months in the year; connecting with them and 
with the mainstream are innumerable smaller ri- 
vers, lakes, and bayous, many of them navigable. 
All these streams deposite an alluvium of incompa- 
rable richness; they form, in the aggrigate, a steame 
boat navigation of at least twenty-five hundred milcs, 
and embrace a surfaceof country capable of sus- 
taining at a moderate estimate 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

“The lower parts of Red river and the entire val- 

The National Intelligencer says: We understand | leys of Black river and the Wachita are peculiarly 
that the Hon. Apranam Rencuer, late a represen- adapted to the cotton culture, and will produce more 
tative in congress from the state of North Carolina, | bales to the acre probably than any other extensive 
has been appointed charge d'affaires of the United | districts. The upper parts of Red River, however, 


and a determination is manifested by those in au- 
thority to aid the agricultural interest of the coun- 
try. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Georce Moun, to be Consul of the United States 
for Dresden, in Saxony, in the place of E. F. Rivi- 


JoszP¹ C. Lutuer, of New York, to be Commer- 
cial Agent of the United States at Port au Prince, in 
the Island of St. Domingo, in the place of F. D. 
Cummins, declined. 


1 to Portugal, in the place of Mr. Barrow, who! aro suitable for Wheat and the other small grains, 


has applicd for permission to return home. and for nearly all the articles Which are produced in 
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the valleys of Ohio and the Upper Mississippi, and 
not for these alone, but for many others which from 
the severity of the climate in those regions, cannot 
be made to advantage. The upper part of Red ri- 
ver is indeed preferable in all respects—particularly 
for the mildness of the climate, the greater conve- 
nience of markets, and the greater ease with which 
farms can be opened and improved—to the wild 
lands of the northwest. As soon as the difficulties 
are settled between Texas and Mexico, and assu- 
rance of peace is given, these advantages will at- 
tract the attention they deserve, and draw off a large 
part of the tide of emigration now setting towards 
the Upper Mississippi and Missouri. This emigra- 
tion consists in the main of hardy and enterprising 
farmers—young men of small means but strong en- 
ergies from the middle and western states—a kind of 
population which will form the strength of the coun- 
try, and along our frontiers be better than a line of 
garrisons. ‘I'he whole of these vast aud fertile re- 
gious which we have mentioned are still in large 
part solitudes, but they invite the hand of industry 
and enterprise, and can only be prevented from teem. 
ing with human life and swelling the avenues of 
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I tender to the ladies and gentlemen here present, 
my acknowledgements for the kindness with which 
I have been received and treated by them on this 
occasion; and I assure them, that if spared in health, 
I not only expect to be present at their next fair, but 
also to mingle sociably with them at many succeeds 
ing ſnirs.“ 

M. Cray having delivered this short and pertinent 
address in his peculiarly felicitous manner, resumed 
his seat amidst the plaudits of the assembled multi- 
tude. Itseemed that every body was hearty in com- 
mending the appropriateness of his remarks and the 
sound and wise maxims with which they were fraught. 


of transmitting and receiving public and private in- 
tellizence—they are to be shut off in outer darkness, 
that the remaining tenth may exclusively enjoy the 
privileges of intercommunication to excess at the 
cheapest possible rate. What a proposition to come 
from a quarter that denounces the postmaster gene- 
ral, as a barbarian, for checking the diffusion of intel- 
ligence by demanding the legal postage on newspa- 
pers. [.Wadisontun. 
DOMESTIO INDUSTERY—-MR. CLAY. 
The eighth annual fair of the agricultural society 
of Bourbon county, Kentucky, was held during the 
last three days of September. The ladies present 
were quite numerous, and many of them contributed 
articles for exhibition. Among the domestics that 
took a premium, was a pair of blankets, the manufac- 
ture of Mrs. James IIuteheraft, of Bourbon county, 
made of the long fine fleece of tlie Bakewell sheep. 
They were of uncommon size and thickness, weigh- 
ing each 114 pounds: upon oae was embroidered in 
beautiful letters the word “Tarir,” and upon the | 
other the name of the projector and defender of that 
meusure —IIEN RT Cray.” 


TRADE AND COMMEROE. 
From Bicknell’s Reporter. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE IRON TRADE. 

We give in to-day’s Reporter an able article in re- 
lation to coal, from the pen of Richard C. Taylor, 
esq., which we are glad to see is exciting much at- 
tention. Jn that article, the author earnestly urges 
Pennsylvania to employ her coal and her iron at 
home. “Let her,” he says, and we endorse the ad- 


They were dc-igned as 
present to Mr. Clay—a present well worthy of the 
distinguished donee. The lady, who made them, se- 
lected the Ilon. G. Davis to present them, who ac- 
=== companied the presentation with these remarks: 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. “Here, Mi. Clay, is a pair of blankets, made by 
The postmaster general has taken clfective mea- Mrs. James IIutcheraſt, of Bourbon county, which 
sures lately to collect postage on the newspapers sent) she requests me to present to you. She has further 
from one place to another by the mail conveyance in | commissioned me to express the gratification she 
the employment of the post office department. This feels in having the opportunity of making this most 
he has done in accordance with the law, which it is appropriate testimony to the great American advo- 
his special duty under the constitution and his oath! cyte of Domestic industry; and | assure you, I have 
of office, to carry into eſfect, and to secure to the de- no less pleasure in being the medium of tendering to 
partment the resources which belong to it. All the | you so handsome a specimen of the handy-work and 
means to which the department is entitled, it is a taste of our fair country women.” 
matter of necessity, as well ag duty, that it should | Nr. Cray rose, and was presented to the donor, 
avail itself of at this time—not to lay up a surpius,! and said, in substance— 
as some of the newspapers allege, but to prevent af „thank you, madam, forthe honor you have done 
failure to meet its engagements. For it is a fact, me, in the presentation, by my friend, the represen- 
shown by the annual reports, that for a few years. tative from this district, of this fine specimen of house- 
past, the revenue of the department has been de- hold industry. They are beautiful, very beautiful. I 


commerce with the richest products of agriculture fa 
by a degree of blindness and fatuity not to be sup- 
posed.” 


vice fully and cordially, „line the banks of the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware with foctories for the 
fabrication of cotton of American growth, through 
the agency of Pennsylvania coal. Let her not send 
away from her shores, these fruitful materials for 
her wealth and prosperity. Let her surround Phi- 
ladelphia with establishments for converting the pro- 
ductions which Provideuce has bestowed upon her 
so abundantly. Let her thus attract around her 
‘thousands of artizans, and cnecurase her home ma- 
nufactures, and prepare the production of her indus- 
try for her own population, for her neighbors, and in 
due time, for the remote regions of the earth.” This 
issonnd and patriotic advice, and it applies to to- 
pics in which every Philadelphian, every Pennsylva- 
nian may be said to have a deep interest. Our poli- 
cy is, to encourage and reward industry in a liberal 
spirit, to develope the resources of the state, and to 
urge on the part of cur rulers, integrity and fair 
dealing, as well as economy in the administration of 
| public affairs. In her iron and esal mines, Pennsyl- 


g 0 . 5 3 7 711 N ; > i 
elining, and serious apprehensions are entertained, 


we learn, that it will fall below the amount of Jia- 
bility. An exigency, therefore, presents itself de- 
manding of the postmaster general every effort m his 
power to sustain the pecuniary credit of the depart- 
ment. A high and arduous duty is imposed upon 


will carry them home with me, and present them to] vania possesses great wealth. This fact may be ase 
my wife; and whilst they protect ug from the incle-|serted with the more confidence just now, because 
mency of winter, I will recall with pleasure the in- of the many new and important uses to which iron 
teresting occasion when ] became their owner. Will | is applied. Our public works, too, although they 
von allow me, madam, to express the peculiar grati- ‘have cost an immense sum, may be maile available 
fication ] have experienced in the examination of the; in an especial manner to the development of our re- 


him by the circumstances. The law entitles the de- numerous, excellent and tasteful articles with which 
partment to postage on newspapers: the practice has | yon, and the other ladies present have enriched this 
been, since the introduction of rail rouds to send fair? You are in the right course—dismiss your mer- 
them in such way in the mail conveyances as to es. chants—supply your own family: for wiih such fa- 
cape te charge of postage. Under this practice, bries as have been spread out to our view to-day, we 
what should go to the department to pay for trans- need no merchants but our own fair country women. 
mission, remains in the pocket of the subscriber, OF, J trust that this spirit will not only abide with you, 
rovs in Whole or in part to swell the profits of the but increase; and that your next annual exhibition 
publisher. ‘To break up this practice allects the pe- will allurd still more numerous and more excellent 
cuniary interest of a powertal class—the open specimens of your houschold industry, diligence, 
lishing the post office system entirely. There are, principally. And why can we not, why should we 


mouthed, many-voiced, trumpet-tongued newspaper perseverance, emulation and progressive improve- 
a The post master general knows that the press} ment in the fruits of your useful industry, as in every 
i l 

cople, and wielded great influence over the public 
we leam, over 4,000 post routes in the United States not doit? Why should we go to France and England 
in operation. There are about a dozen, or a ead for cloths and silks, when at our domestic heurths, 


that acts upon this principle, will never become bank- 
rupt. Economy and household industry constitute 
the great, and the only sure remedy for hard times 
with families That family that practises industry 
and fruzality, and sells more than it buys, will cer- 
fataly rise to wealth and independence; whilst the 
one which acls upon opposite principles, will surely 
fall into poverty and decay. As it is with families, 
so it is with nations, ſor a nation is no more than a 
large collection of families. To remove the pressure 
of the times, let every individual buy only what he 
wants when he has the means to pay fer it; when he has 
not this means, let him buy not al all; and let him 
make his industry profitable by always selling more 
than he buys. 

That man, or nation, is not free and independent, 
(hat is always in debt, or that Jives mainly upon the 
labor of others. To make ourselves, to make the 
American nation, independent, we must furnish our 
own necessaries, our own comforts, our own luxuries, 


ke the ancient orators, had daily specch with the other field in which the facuities of man find employ- 
) ' ment. I hope to live to attend mang of your fairs 
mind; but he did not believe thatit was, in our Jonng and to find cach one excelling that which may have 
and virtuous country, above the law, as the ancient! preceded it. 
orators claimed to be, in the degenerate days of thcir} [his is a proper occasion for declaring the great 
republics. In the fearless and conscientious dis- American maxim, that it is both our interest and our 
charge of his duty, he has treated it like every other duty to make as much at home as we can, and to buy 
interest, as the subject of the law. And for doing so, as little as possible abroud. The family, or nation, 
he has been denounced and vilified in a wanner that 
spealts badly for the morals and temper of a portion 
of our public journals. 

Mr. Wickliffe is charged with the administration 
of the post office department under certain acts of 
congress, that require its operations to be sustuined 
exclusively out of a tax levied on letters, newspa- 
yers, and pamphlets, sent by the mail couveyances. 
Alr. Wickliffe did not make the Jaw, and is not re- 
sponsible for its policy. His business is to enforce 
it—and this he is under a peculiar necessity of doing 
at this time; for he finds his revenues declining from 
year to year, whilst under the acts passed by con- 
gress, from time to time, increasing the number of 
mail routes, he finds it impossible to reduce the ex- 
penses of the department. This policy may nct be 
a good one. It may be better to sustain the post 
oflice system out of the general tax than by post- 
ages. But this is a question for the law making 
power. and not the executife. Some are for abo- 
atthe outside, on which private expresses run.— | we can make articles of the same material of such 
These are the most productive routes, and pass substantial veanty as these [pointing to the several 
thionsh the great cities. Now, the proposition is, before him.] It is individui and national prodizali- 
thai the 4,000 routes be discontinued, and that thej ty to do so. Let us foster and uphold our own indus- 
whole business of mail interecommunication be left| try, and it will enrich individuals and the nation; but 
to be dune by the private expresses. Nine-tenths| neglect that aud prefer the labor of foreigners, and 
of the country are to be deprived of all stated means both individually and nuttonally we become poor. 


‘sources. ‘They penetrate our coal and iron districts, 

land afford extraordinary facilities for transmitting 
ithe products of the earth and of industry to our 
principal metropolis. It ts only necessary now, that 
the capital and enterprise of the state should be di- 
rected to the improvement of the mineral wealth 
with which our commonwealth abounds. 

Some of our neighbors are already taking advan- 
tare of the condition of affairs in this state to which 
we have just adverted. Look at the Schuyſkill ca- 
naland the Reading rail road. both of which works 
for 100 miles, are constructed through a country rich 
with every production in nature. inexhaustible bo- 
dies of coal, iron ore, limestone, and agricultural 

‘products, may be said to awail the industry of man, 
togive lifeand animation to every mile of this rich 
country. And yet on this long line of internal im- 
provement, enjoying facilities of transportation both 
in summer ond winter, surpassing anything of the 
kind in any other part of the Unitcd Status, we have 
but two iron establishments of any extent or magni- 
tude—namely, the Phoenix Works aud the Reading 
Rolling Mill. Yet there were erected in two years 
alone in the city of Pittsburg, five rolling and slit- 
ting mills of the largest power. O.her localities in 
lour state have been sought, because their establish. 
ments have been built by New York ani Boston capi- 
tal. Some of them in the vicinity of the Susquehan- 
na and the Lehigh, as opening outa more direct 
communication with the cities just named. The 
Great Western Iron Works of this state, on the Al- 
legheny river, at Brady's Berd, have been built by 
New York and Boston capital, and were the first in 
that section to demonstrate that the bituminous coal 
of that region could be used for the smelting of the 
iron ores with the most entire success. The large 
and extensive establishments, both at Danville and 
Wilkesbarre, are now inthe hands of New York ca- 
pitalists, and we are happy to find are to be put soon 
into extensive operation. These establishments have 
each cost about $400,000, and are built upon a scale 
that will compare with the best establishments in 
England. We find from their advertisements, that 
they are preparcd to manufacture all descriptions of 
iron—rail road, boiler plate, Ke. 

If iron and coal have made England the workshop 
of the world, what is Pennsylvania to expect from 
those resources, when the entire coal field of Great 
Britaingnd Ire land is only equalyto about one-fifth of 
that enen 
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The subject, we repeat, is one of tho deepest im- 

rtance, and we have offered these preliminary re- 
marks, tor the purpose of introducing the following 
from a late number of the New York True Sun. It 
willbe read with interest by every friend of Penn- 
sylvania and the iron trade: 


CONSUMPTION OF [RON SHIP BUILDING. 
In nothing has there been a more wonderful in- 
crease than in the consumption of iron. Not only in 
our own country, but in all others, has its use be- 
come indispensable, and the demand immense. In 
looking over the recently published volume of the 
Progress of the English Nation, we find some inter- 
eating facts in relation to this subject. The impor- 
tations of the metal in the beginning of the present 
century amounte to 40,000 tons annually, and the 
uantity manufactured at home was 150,000 tons.— 
he following progress of its consumption appeared 
in evidence before a committee of the house of com- 
mons in 1840. The quantity manufactured in 


1806 was 259.000 tons 
1823 «“ 452,000 „ 
1825 „ 581,000 “ 
1823 „ 703,009 “ 
1835 “ 1,000,000 „ 
1836 „ 1.200.000 „ 
1840 “ 1.500, 000 “ 


Six millions of tons of coal were consumed in the 
manufacture. . 

It appears that some foreizn iron was used. In 
1841 the product of the English mines, continuing as 
it was the year previously, only 17,653 tons of for- 
eign iron were imported into England. The great | 
increase of the consumption is attributed to the use 
of the hot blast. Of the 402 furnaces in blast in the 
year 1841, 162 used hot air, and we have no doubt 
the number is greatly increased. 

It is curious to compare the extent of our own iron 
manufacture with the English. In 1840, a year we 
quote for convenience of comparison, it appeared by 
Official returns that there were in this country 804 
furnaces manufacturing cast iron, producing 286,- 
903 tons; and 795 bloomeries, forges, and rolling 
mills, producing bar iron to the amount of 197,233 
tons. These altogether consumed 1,523,110 tons of | 
fuel, and employed 30,497 men. 

The comparison is highly creditable to our coun- 
try. 

A new impulse has been given to the iron trade by 
the application of metal to ship building, It is said | 


case is very different with a wooden vessel, when she 
strikes, every timber groans as if in sympathy. In 
England, the cost of a iron vessel is about the same 
at present as that of the timber built. The sea-goinz 
vessela require from nine to twelve hundred pounds 
of iron for every ton of register, and their weight 
generally, in proportfon to tonnage, is only three- 
fifths of the weizht of a wooden vessel of a similar 
capacity. Under these advantages, it appers to us 
that iron must supercede, in a great degree, the use 
of timber in ship building. 


COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENT. 

We extract the following remarks from the Octo- 
ber number of the N. American Review, on “Me- 
Lane’s arrangement,” concluded in 1830: 

“And, first, it has been of serious injury to our 
cotton ships. The building of vessels in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia for sale in England is an ex- 
tensive business, and we have known vessels built for 
this purpose to go to a cotton port at the south on 
their voyage ‘home,’ and obtain freights which nett, 
a fifth or a quarter of their entire cost. So, too, 
whenever cotton pays well the ships which are built 


for use in the timber trade, and which are ordinarily) m; . : 
' & 7 mine, after a full hearing, that American vessels 


employed in this way, are to be found at Savannah | 
or New Orleans accepting an eighth or a sixteenth | 
of a penny less on the pound than our own vessels. 
Nor is this the whole of the mischicf; since colonial í 
ships often go in quest of cotton when the rates are 
low, and thus, by increasing the number of freighters, ; 
induce competition, which results in a loss to all.— | 
Before the ‘arrangement’ no such interference existed, 
because colonial vessels did not carry our cotton at all, 
while those belonging to the mother country could 
not lade with it, if they entered a colonial port on 


their way to the U. States. 


«Were there any thing to compensate us for this 
state of things it might be borne; but as there is not, 
we are compelled to regard the earnings of colonial | 
vessels as so much taken directly from the earnings 
of our own ships. To be underbidden in our own: 
ports in the carriage of our great staple, and to sub- 
mit to rates of freight unnaturally and vexatiously | 
made by vessels which cost full one-third less than 


1 


i 
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so'd at the same price. Now, on a calculation which 
supposes that both vessels were of the same capacit 
and carried the same quantity, the earnings of 0 
ought, on the principles of ‘reciprocity,’ to have 5 n 
alike; or, rejecting such a caleulation, to have differed 
onty in proportion as one cargo was larger than the 
other. Instead of this, however, an adjustment of the 
accounts proved thatthe voyage under the British flar 
produced cight hundred and ninety-three dollars 
more than that made under our own. 

“No fairer case than this, as it seems to us can 
ever occur. II so, it follows that the same elements 
of difference have existed in every adventure under- 
taken in an American bottom, varying in the num- 
ber of dollars only according to the tonnaze of the 
vessel employed or quantity of lumber carried.” 

The following is taken from the cone luding remarks 
of the writer: f 

“If all other aid is denied to our merehants, wa 
may at least ask, in their name, that the enactments 
which fequire their ships to be built in their own 
yards, upon our own soil, and to be manned princi- 
pally with American citizens, may be striken from 
the statute book. If the government shall deter- 


— — — 


must continue to compete, under an unchanged poli- 
cy, with foreign vessels which are constructed of 
wood that costs less, by labor that is cheaper, and of 


| iron, duck, and cordage that pay no duties, then it 


surely will be but fair that Americans as well as fo- 
reigners shall own and employ such vessels in which 
to carry off our surplus products. There is wronz— 
and we had almost said outrage—in an arranzement 
which places side by side, and on an equality, at 
Savannah and New Orleans, the ships built at Med- 
ford and New York, and those built at St. Johns and 
Halifax; and it should come to an end. But if there 
is to be no change in any of our commercial rela- 
lions, let our Jaws so stand that foreign vessels may 
come to our ports for sale, and that our merchants 
may go abroad and purchase, wherever ships are to 
be procured for the least money. And. let there be 


no discrimination in seamen; but let those be employ- 


cd, of whatever tongue, who will work the cheapest, 
and for the fewest necessaries and comforts. All this 


the American, which are esther hurrying to the En-] done, let success grown the efforts of those who shall 
glish merchants who have advanced their worth, and make the best use of skill, time, and outfits, be their 
are expecting thein as ‘remittances, or which are flag what it may. The day was when American na- 
occasionally withdrawn from the business of trans- vigation received preferences at the hands of the 
porting timber, and at best are mere interlopers, that government, which was founded in order to afford it 


seek to share all the gains and shirk all the losses of, 


adequate protection; but the day is, when we can say 


the first iron vessels were constructed for canals and | our southern trade, isa kind of ‘reciprocity’ which we its owners will be grateful if they can be placed on 


rivers in England in 1810. In 1829 a steamer called 


the Aaron Manby was built at the Horseley Iron}. 


Works, and weut from London to Paris without un- 
loading hercargo. Although twenty-three years old, 
she is stillin good condition, and never has required 
any repairs to her hull. In 1825 a small one called | 
the Shannon was placed upon the river of that name, 
and is yet employed in the same service. In 1832 
another, the Elburkah, went from Liverpool to the 
cvast of Africa and twice ascended the river Niger, 
One constructor at Liverpool has built no less than 
45 iron vessels, of the aggregate burthen of 12,600 
tons. The total number launched since 1830 is 150. 
The lorgest vessel built of iron, previous to the Great 
Britain, was the Mexican steamer the Guadaloupe, 
of 788 tons. She has proved an uncommonly tine 
vessel. The Great Britain, of 3,600 tons, is however, 
the greatest elfurt yet mado by the iron workers. 


A great part of the East India Company's steam 
navy is of iron, and there are twenty-five steamers 
in service in the Last at this time. During the re- 
cent operations in China, some of them, as the Ne- 
mesis, the Ariadne, the Phiegethon, and the Medusa, 
were of the greatest possible advantage to the Eng- 
lish troops. 

One of the curious results or rather revolutions in 
the business of ship building, is that vessels will now 
be constructed in the interior, as well as on the sea- 
board. Blacksmiths will become naval architects, 
and live oak may soon go out of fashion. l 

At the Novelty Works in this city, a beautiful ca- 
nal boat is nearly finished, the result of the enter- 

ise and forecast of Vandewater & Co., a forward- 
ing house in this city; and on the north side, at the 
works of Mr. Dunham, is quite a large iron vessel on 
the stocks, intended for the government. 


A comparison carefully instituted between iron and 
wood by scientific men, has led to the conclusion 
that the former is far better than the latter for the 
following reasons: 

There is no wear or tearin the hull of iron ships. 

No caulking or coppering is necessary. 

There can be no dry rot. 

There is more lightness in weight, and more ca- 
pacity of stowage. t 

It is found by experience, that when an iron ves- 
sel takes the ground, the part which strikes is alonc 
injured— there is no strain any where else. The 


trust will speedily terminate. 


„In the second place, this ‘arrangement’ has injur- 
ed our coasting business. Between one hundred and 
twenty-five and one hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of gypsum and grindstones are used annually in the 
United States, the carrying of which every year re- 
quires one thousand vessels, of one hundred and fifty 
tons’ capacity each. Before 1830 these vessels were 
all American; now two-thirds at least are colonial. 
Our coasters have a hard iot of it at best, and the 
loss of a trade which gave them employment during 
the droughts of the summer months, when our saw- 
mills are idle, has been most seriously felt. The 
United States are the only customers that Nova Sco- 
tia has ever had, or is likely to have, for her plaster 
and stone, and we could have kept entire control 
over the manner of taking them. The transfer of 
their carriage to colonial bottoms seems to be a mat- 
ter of no regret with many, because they regard the 
whole trade as too contemptible for national concern. 
To transport plaster and grindstones is, indeed, an 
humble as well as a laborious occupation; but those 
who live by avocations of higher rank and richer re- 
wards need not sneer at it for all that. It is an honest 
way of earning bread, and as such is entitled to can- 


t 
i 
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the same footing as their competitors from the Bri- 
tish colonics and the Hanseatic cities. We use 
strong language, but the occasion admits of it. What 
is talked of by every ship owner, from Eastport to 
Baltimore, shall be repeated here. If we are right- 


ly advised, Mr. Kennedy was deprived of the oppor- 


tunity of giving to his associates at Washington, the 
views and reasonings which were withheld from his 
report, in the hope that they might go out to the coun- 
(rv in the more popular form of a speech. We will 
do our humble part, at least, to make them more 
widely kuown.” i 


—— 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 


The U. S. sloop of war Dale, aſter a cruise of three 


‘vears in the Pacific, in which time she sailed over 
60,000 miles has reached Philadelphia with the re- 


mains of the lamented Com. CLAx To on board, and 
reports “all well”. The U. S. frigate United States, 
' sailed from Callao on the 20th June for the Sandwich 
Islands. The Shark was at Callao. The Relief stare 
ship had not yet reached there. The Erie left Val- 
‘paraiso for Callao on the 16th July. Commodore 
Darras, the new Commander of the Pacific squadron 


had not reached Lima on the 20th June. 


Paciric Sqvapron. The following extract of a 
letter published in the Pennsylvanian, from an offi- 
trade in supplying the British West Indies with the cer on board of the U. S. sloop of war Dale, Com- 
articles which we have to spare, and which we stea- mander DoRNN, arrived at Philadelphia from Val- 
dily send to the sugar islands of other European, paraiso, conveys intelligence relative to the move- 
Powers. The trade with the planters was the ‘boon’! ments of our public vessels in the Pacific: 
sought for; and, since 1830, how much of it have thej “This ship has just arrived from a three years’ 
northern states been able to obtain? How much cruise to the Pacific Ocean, last from Valparaiso, 
lumber, for instance, have they been able to furnish? from whence we took our departure on the Ist, aud 
One fact will show, we think, precisely. An Ame- from the island of Juan Fernandez on the 6th of Au- 
rican house, well known to the writer, resolved some | gust. The officers and crew are generally in good 
two years ago to send to Trinidad a brig of their own health, and have fortunately enjoyed an exemption 
and a colonial brig which they had under charter; froin any prevalent discast during the entire three 
and for this purpose they procured lumber which grew , years. During the three years we have traversed 
and was saiced in Maine for cash. The lumber for, the ocean some sicly thousand miles. 
their own vessel was of course laden in Ame-j “The frigate Untied States, Capt. ARMSTRONG, the 
rican waters, but that designed for the other was flag ship of Com. Joxgs, sailed from Callao about 
taken in raft toa neighboring port of New Bruns- the 20th of June, bound to the Sandwich Islands, 
wick, within sight of their counting room windows. where she would probably be joined by the slccp oi 
lt so happened that the two vessels were in readiness: war Cyane, Commander STRIBLING, fromthe coast of 
to go to sea on the same day, and, as they were ad- California. This movement of Com. Jongs is pre- 
dressed to the same merchant, their cargoes were sumed to have been induced by the sudden departure 


sideration and protection. 


„Again, we object to the ‘arrangement? because it 
has secured to New England no proper share of the 
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from Valparaiso of the British Admiral Thomas, in 


“Those who were admitted into the secrets of her 


the razee Dublin, for the same destination, on his| performances from the Capes of the Delaware to 
receiving intelligence of the seizure of those islands | this port confidently predicted that she would make 
and the deposition of their King by Capt. Lord Geo. | with ease twelve knots an hour; and, while this was 
Paulet, commanding the English frigate Carysfort. | very naturally doubted, all who felt an interest in the 
The U. S. schr. Shark, Lieut. Com’g. Henry Eacte, | subject of steam navigation most anxiously desired 
was at Callao 20th June; but the U. S. storc-ship that she might realize the most sanguine expecta- 
Relief, Lieut. Com'g. Isaac S. Srerrerr, had not yet tions of those immediately interested in the result. 


reached there from Mazatlan and Acapulco, having 
touched at the last named port for the purpose of 
conveying a United States messenger thence to Lima. 
The U. S. store ship Erie, from the United States, 
via Rio de Janeiro, sailed from Valparaiso for Callao 
on the 10th July. We left Mazatlan Ist June, and 
made a very good run of 47 days to Valparaiso. 

“Commodore Darras, the new Commander of the 
Pacific squadron, had not reached Lima on the 20th 
June. 

“Two French frigates, the Danae of 54 guns, and 
the Meurthe of 32, were in the port of Valparaiso 


when we sailed, with some 700 or 809 troops on 


board, destined to garrison and colonize the Marque- 
sas and other islands in the Pacific, of which the 
French have taken possession. 


“Esen R. Dorr, Esq., the new Consul for Valpa- 
raiso, arrived in the store-ship Erie, and, having ob- 
tained his exequatur from Santiago, entered upon the 
duties of his appointment. 

“Joun H. PENDLETON, „ United States Charge 
d’Affaires to Chili, was at Santiago, the seat of go- 
vernment, in good health. He is well received by 
the authorities, and has sustained the relations be- 
tween the two governments off the most amicable 
footing.” 

Navy or Great Brita. We notice that the 
expenses of the navy of England, for the year ending 
5th July, 1843, are charged at £6,558,201, pound 
sterling, which in round numbers falls but little short 
of $30,000,000. 

The navy consists of 165 ships of the line; 117 fri- 
gates, 64 war steamers, and 324 smaller vessels, em- 
ploying 27,000 seamen, 35,000 marines. 


` THE Navy or FRaNcE, 1843. Is stated at 46 ships 
of the line; 56 first class frigates; 26 steam frigates 
(all of the above named nearly new,) 339 sloops of 
war and smaller vessels; 25,000 seamen who also 
perform duty as marines on ship board, France hav- 
ing no marine corps attached to the navy. These 
formidable navies and other navies of Europe, ad- 
monish us of the growing necessity of keeping a 
watchful eye to the gradual increase and efficiency 
of our naval establishment. We believe with the 
country generally that it wants at this time a 
thorough re-organization, when improvement and 
efficiency must follow. A rigid system of economy 
and individual accountability, should be established. 
We hope the coming session of congress will give to 
it a well digested code of laws, which will exact from 
each and all, a faithful performance of duty. All 
the great intesests of our country are deeply interest- 
ed inthe welfare of this iron arm of our national 
defence; our commerce, foreign interests, and fire- 
sides cannot be regarded as safe in the present state 
of European affairs, without an efficient and active 
navy. U. S. Gaxelte. 


Priwvceron anp Great Western. The Courier 
and Enquirer of the 20th inst. furnished the following 
notice of the trial of speed which took place on the 
16th inst. in the bay of New York, between the U. S. 
steam frigate Princeton and the Atlantic steamer 
Great WESTERN. 

“The rumor that the new frigate Princeton would 
go to sea yesterday in company with the Great 
Western drew an immense concourse of people to 
the Battery. During the whole morning the Prince- 
ton had been moving about the harbor instead of com- 
ing to an anchor, for the reason, as we understand, 
that if she anchored she would necessarily come un- 
der the command of the officer in command of the 
station. The wind was blowing a litlle gale from the 
northwest; and it was a very curious spectacle to 
see a large ship, with her sails all furled, moving 
about in the very teeth of thé wind and tide, without 
a sail set, or the appearance of paddle-wheels, steam 
Pipes, and the other usual evidences of being pro- 

lled by steam power. She is propelled, as our rea- 
ers ure aware, by Ericsson's propeller, fixed in her 
stern and far below the surface of the water; while 
her engine is placed upon her keel, near the stern, 
and the top of it ten feet seLow her water line! 

“She is of course an experiment, and was con- 
structed, under the immediate superintendence of 
Captain Stockton, to test the practicability of mov- 
ing steam vessels of war by means of this new ap- 
plication of motive power. If successful, all the 
objections to the employment of steam in naval war- 
fare are obviated at once; and, of course, great 
anxiety has been felt by all familiar with the su ject 
in the result of this experiment. l 


«At about a quarter to three o’clock the Great 
Western came down the East river, and, when about 
south of the battery, to the astonishment of every 
spectator, all her sails were set, at the same time 
that she was blowing off steam at a rate we never 
witnessed before in any steamer. The truth is, she 
had used extra materials for creating steam for this 
occasion, and made double the quantity she could 
work. When we discovered this, and saw all her 
lower sails set to run before a smart breeze from the 
northwest, we despaired of the Princeton accom- 
plishing much inthe way of a race without also 
setting her sails. But those in charge of her knew 
too well her power and speed to resort to any such 
means of obtaining the victory; and, when the Great 
Western had got about a quarter of a mile the start, 
the Frinceton made after her at full speed. She 
passed the battery at a racehorse pace, moving as if 
by magic; and three cheers showed that the specta- 
tors had now but little doubt of the result of the 
chase. Both ships headed direct for quarantine—the 
Princeton passing to windward, and evidently over- 
hauling the chase, hand over hand. The Western 
added sail after sail aloft as she run before the wind; 
but it was evidently a hopeless matter; and when the 
two ships headed for the Narrows the Western ap- 
peared to be half a mile to the southward, and the 
Princeton far to the westward of her. 

“Up to this time both ships had been running di- 
rectly from the spectators, and it was difficult, except 
to a practised eye, to judge of their relative posi- 
tions. Now, however, they were running with their 
broadsides sufficiently to the battery to perceive the 
relative speed of each, and, to the astonishment and 
delight of all, the Princeton gained rapidly upon, 
overhauled, and passed the Great Western, without 
showing an inch of canvass, and then commenced 
setting sail, and,asnear as we could judge, looking 
through a glass, literally walked away from her! 

“In one word, the applicability of the propeller to 
steamers of every class is no longer an experiment; 
and we should here add that the anxiety and delight 
manifested by the spectators in the success of the 
Princeton had nothing national or local in it, but had 
its origin solely in the desire to witness the triumph 
of what is justly considered the most important ex- 
periment in steam navigation that has been attempt- 
ed since the days of Fulton.” 


Another paper says, in mitigation of the Great 
Western’s defeat, ‘that she labored under disadvan- 
tages, not only from the loss of a portion of her 
buckets, but fiom being loaded one foot and eleven 
inches by the head. She had alsoa heavy freight, 
besides about one hundred passengers with their bag- 
gage; whereas the Princeton, not having on board 
her Paixhan guns, was lighter than her ordinary 
sailing trim.” 

The time in going from the Castle at Governor's 
Island to the Castle at Fort Diamond was thirty-five 
minutes, against a flood tide. The distance is sup- 
posed to be about seven miles, and then the Prince- 
ton was from one-half to three quarters of a mile 
ahead. 

The Express says that Captain Hosken is under 
strict orders never to attempt any race or otherwise 
jeopard the safety or even the fears of passengers, 
und that consequently the Creat Western was going 
at her usual rate. The following is a letter on the 
subject from her commanding oflier: 

OCTOBER 10—THREE O'CLOCK P. M. 

“My Drar Sin: 1 have very great pleasure in stat- 
ing to you the fact ofthe Great Western being fairly 
passed by the Princeton, at from one half to three- 
quarters of a mile per hour—the Great Western go- 
ing near nine knots and a half. Tis true the Great 
Western is deep, rather more so than usual; still it 
convinces me, and will, I think, the public also, that 
our iron ship, the Great Britain, will, to a moral 
certainty, surpass every steamship that has gone be- 
fore her. 

“In great haste, very respectfully yours, 

“R. Irvin, Esq. “JAMES HOSKEN.” 

Statement from noles taken by Ashbel Welsh, esq., 
and Francis B. Ogden, esq. 

“At 38 minutes past 2 P. M. Oct. 7, whilst the 
Princeton was lying in the North river, the Great 
Western was seen passing the battery under a full 
head of steam blowing off strong, and with her fore 
and aft sails set; the wind fresh from the westward. 
The Princeton immediately started her engine, gave 
chase and coming up astern of the Great Western, 
soon passed her with no sails set, and the yards square. 
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The Western then set her square sails. The Prince- 


ton following her example, made sail also, and cone 
tinued to widen the gap between the two vessels.— 
When the Princeton had arrived at the buoy of the 
Middle, below the Narrows,she was more than a mile 
ahead of the Great Western. Here the latter ship, 
to make good the distance she had lost, took the 
“wash” channel, which is three miles shorter than 
the ordinary ship channel, which the Princeton had — 
taken before she was aware of the intention of the 
Great Western. Notwithstanding the great dis- 
tance she had passed over, she met the Great 
Western again at the black buoy on the outer bar, 
and there passed under her stern about 2 Jengths dis- 
tant, then hauled up on a Jine parallel with her, 
whep coming abreast, Capt. Stockton wished Capt. 
Hosken a pleasant passage, and the crew of the 
Princeton gave the Great Western three cheers.— 
The Princeton then passed rapidly ahead of the 
Great Western; in two minutes crossed her bow and 
hauled up for the capes of the Delaware. 

From the time the Princeton passed Castle Garden 
till she finally left the Great Western,—one hour 
90 fifty-six minutes, —she had beaten her three 
miles. 

The Princeton occupied one hour and thirty-one 
minutes in going from Castle Garden to Sandy Hook 
Point, a distance of more than twenty-one mile 
thus showing her speed to have been fourteen miles 


per hour against the flood tide, and proving her to be 


the fastest sea going steamer in the world.. 

The Great Western accomplished the distance to 
the bar in considerably Jess time than she had ever 
done before, having been well prepared for the oc- 
casion. 

The Princeton had her full complement of coal in 
the bulkers, as also the greater part of her water and 
stores, and a quantity of coal on deck—equal to the 
weight of her armament.” 


Inox sTeamM suips. The success of Lieutenant 
Honrer’s experiment of submerged wheels for war 
steamers has been so far proved by the performance 
of the ‘-Union” that the government has authorized 
the construction of another vessel on the same plan 
at Pittsburg. This new steamer is to be of iron, and 
of the following dimensions: 185 feet long, with a 
depth of 19 feet, and 32 feet beam. She will mea- 
sure nine hundred or a thousand tons burden. Lieu- 
5 Hunter will himself superintend the building 
of her. 


The United States frivate Savannah, Commander 
Firzuuen, sailed from New York on the 19th inst. 
for Rio de Janeiro and the Pacific. 


The United States ship Independence, Commodore 
CuarLes Stewart, (the flag ship of the home squad- 
ron, ) arrived at New York on Sunday from a three 
months’ cruise. She was struck by a heavy squall” 
on the morning of the 8th of September, and was 
damaged in sails and spars. At the time she was 
struck she had on her one reefed foresail, three reef- 
ed fore and maintopsail, foretopmost staysail, and 
main-trysail. The first gust split the foretopmast- 
staysail and carried away the maintrysailmast ten feet 
from the deck; the foretopsail split in clewing up.— 
In ten minutes more the starboard main-yardarm was 
carried away twenty feet from the end, and the 
foresail eplit. The ship lay quiet with her lee main- 
deck guns partly submerged, and would not pay off 
till her weather fore-rigging was manned, when she 
soon got before it. The yard was fourand a half 
feet in circumference where ıt broke, and on the 
fifth day after the accident it was handsomely fished 
with an anchor stock and swayed aloft. 


The French brig of war Griffon, Commander Gas- 
quet, arrived at Pensacola, on Tucsday last, -from 
Vera Cruz via Havana, and is attached to the French 
West India Squadron. 


The French brig of war Mercury, sailed from Pen- 
sicola on Saturday last on a cruise in the Gulf. 


The French Corvette La Brilliante, Commodore 
Regnaud, which has been at Pensacola for the last 
two months, sailed on Thursday last for Havana and 
Vera Cruz, from thence orders are expected for her 
return to France. Salutes were exchanged between 
the Brilliante and the navy yard on her leaving the 
port. 


The statement published a few days since in the 
Mobile Herald of the Vincennes being under orders 
for Havana is incorrect. The brig Somers will, we 
learn, leave here in a few days for that port. 

[Pensacola Gazette. 


Commodore Craxton’s remains brought home in 
the Dale, will be transferred to Green Mount Cem- 
eetry, Baltimore, on the 307h inst. 

The sloop of war Portsmouth Was launched from 


the navy yard at Portsmouth, N. II., on Monday last. 
She is one of the largest class of sloops of war. 
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Lieutenant Appisox R. TaLrtarerro has been tried tisſy the gentlemen who have called the Baltimore 
by court martial, at Norfolk, and sentenced to be meeting, that they have moved under a misappre- 
cashiered. Approved, Oct. 20. ' hension of the fact in the case. am, very respect- 

(army and Mary Chron. | fully, you ob’t. serv’t. DAVID HENSHAW. 
| [The preamble and first of the resolutions adopted 
Orpers. Capt. C. W. Skinner to command of | 


i i f the Washing- 
frigate Polomac; Capt. G. W. STORER to command of | at the meeting of the working men o g 


Reducing the wheat to flour, allowing five bushe!s 
to the barrel, we have the enormous aggregate of 
1,543,581 barrels of flour arriving at tide water since 
the opening of navigation; yet it will be perceived 
that the 2d week of October of this year falls short 
of the arrivals during the corresponding week of last 


i i tter, are | year, by 6,930 b ; . : 
Aeae id, Poctsinaatt, N. H. Capt. F. H. Gregor e to in the foregoing letter, year, by 6,930 barrels L. Argus 
to command of frigate Raritan; Capt. J. Pencivat to| "Whereas, an order has just emanated from ie NEW JERSHY. 
command of the frigate Constitution; Capt.. B. DuLA- 


navy department, requiring the immediate discharge 
of several hundred workingmen from this ney? yard; 

scu Maw-or-wan. The French man-of-war Therefore, be it resolved unanimously, that from 
Gia ae collier: arrived at Baltimore what we have been informed, we discover in said o 
on the 2lst instant, from St. Thomas. Whilst ‘der the finger of necessity; the appropriations 15 the 
passing Fort McHenry, she run up the American increase and repairs of the navy having been ex 5115 
far and fired a salute, which was returned by a ted. We, thereſore, attach no blame whatever to his 
salute from the fort. excellency, the President, or lo the Hon. Secretary 


l of the nevy.” 
Appointment. The Rev. John Robb, of Balti- 
more, has been appointed chaplain to the navy. 


The following are the official returns of the late 


wy to command the receiving ship, N. X. Aeon: 


CONGRESS. 

Ist Dist. (Cape May, &c.).. L. Q. C. Elmer, V. B. 
II. (Mercer, &c.).....George Sykes, V. B. 
III. (Huntington, &c.). Isaac G. Farlee, V. B. 
IV. (Middlesex, &c.)..L. Kirkpatrick, V. B. 
V. (Essex, &c.)..... W. Wright, (irr. W.) 
LEGISLATURE. 

W hig. C'neil. Iss A. V. B. C’ncil. Ass bl. 
l 2 
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Hudso 
[ Phil. Sent. STATES OF TILE UNION. Essex i > Pon l 

EPARTMENT, OcroseR 19, 1843. Somerset l 3 | Passaic i 2 
Sir: eee of the United States, having . MAINE. Mercer 1 3 Morris 1 4 
carefully considered the facts in your case, in con- EMIGRATION To THE Aroostoox. A friend re- Burlington 1 5 Sussex 1 3 
nexion with evidences recently furnished, and consi- t cently returned from the Aroostook country informs Gloucester 0 2 Warren 1 3 
dered also, the long period of your suspension from us that he met many families moving into that coun- Cape May 1 1 Hunterdon 1 4 
the ublic service, and the gallantry exhinited by you try in the full contidence that in a few years they Cumberland 1 0 Atlantic 1 1 
on 19 155 than one occasion during the late war with should possess good farms and enjoy the comforts of — — Monmouth 1 5 
Great Britain, has thought proper to remit the re- independence and the blessings of society in their Total, 6 22 Middlesex 1 4 
aining period of your suspension, and to restore | new home. They are undoubtedly correct in this, Cumberland 0 3 
a 10 the ublic service. as that is a good farming country, land is cheap, and Gloucester 1 2 
ae will accordingly, consider yourself awaiting the economical and industrious habits that prevail Salem 1 3 
orders your restoration dating from the 18th inst. I there, and the number of settlers that are taking ap . pay „ 
bs ectfully, your obedient servant, land, all wear a hopeful apppearance, and promise Total 12 36 

e a Davin HENsnaw. much for the future. [Bangor Whig. Whig. ESSEX COUNTY. V.B. 


TERMONT. 
The legislature have elected Horace Eaton, as 
lieutenant governor, and Jons SpavuLpiwe, treasurer. 


Commodore J. D. Elliott, United States navy. Congress. W. B. Kinney 3,321 


W. Wright, irr. 3,483 
Council. *Dodd 3,841 Gifford ° 2,979 
Assembly. *Bunyon 3,844 Naur 3,033 


Wesrcnester, Pa., Oer. 20, 1843. 
How. Davip Hensuaw, sec’y of the navy, 


Sin: Your communication dated the 19th inst. in- | Governor Rlarrocks's message, delivered onthe ]4th, Jacobus 3,731 Hand 3935 
ſorming me that the president of the United States has | after commenting upon the state of education ir. Ver- Baldwin 3,690 Strikey F 3925 
thought proper to remit the remaining period of my | mont, recommends the repeal or alteration of the Vanwagenen 3,847 Kingslan 3'030 
suspension and to restore me to the public service, | law of the last session on the subject of capital pun- Congar 6,634 Frazee 39054 
with your directiorf to consider myself as waiting or- | ishment, by which the warrant for such punishment | Smith 3,718 ; Bush 7 
ders, has been received. l is required to be issued by the governor; comments Potter 3,829 

In return, | tender to the president and yourself, | bricfly on the subject of slavery, remarking on the SOMERSET COUNTY. 
my acknowledgments, as well, for what I deem an folly of casuistical attempts to evade oaths to support Congress. Halsey 1,658 Kirkpatrick 1,596 
act of execulive justice, as for the gratifying manner the constitution of the United States, so far as it ap- | Council. Brown 1,635 Brokaw 1,599 
in which it has been communicated, by an old and | plies to this subject: and closes with some general re- | Assembly. Voorhees, 1,646 Corle 1,597 
valuable friend; and ailow me herc to say that when- marks on the necessity ofa protective tariff, the exe Reynolds 1,639 Annin 1,599 
ever | shall receive orders from the department, | pediency of raising the duty on wool, and of adhering Kline 1,642 Vroom 1,591 
whether on shore afloat, I ma ie 5 to the land distribution policy. {.2dver. MONMOUTH. 
the calls of duly. I amrespectlully, 5 i neea trick 2,174 Sykes 3.036 

— eas MASSACHUSETTS. Council. Combs 2.147 Patterson 3.035 

DISCHARGE OF THE WORKMEN IN THE Navy YARDS. How. Joun Quincy Apams’s appress. In accord-| Assembly Probases 2,176 Throckmorton. 3, 026 
Tue workmen in the several Navy Yards in which | ance with the arrangement agreed upon at the late Statesen 2,169 Brindley 2,966 
vessels were building or refitting, huve been dis- whiz convention in Norfolk county, Hon. JoHN Hill 2,151 Conover 3,023 
charzed. The following letter gives the reasons as- | Quixcy Apams met his constituents of Norfolk coun- Morford 2214 Irong 3,033 
signed by the department for this measure. Other ty and the eizhth congressional district, yesterday Bunnell 2, 155 
and erroneous notices had been insinuated by some morning, at Dedham. At nine o’clock he was met ' MERCER. 
of the public papers. by a large cavalcade of the citizens of Dedham, and | Congress. Irick 1880 Sykes 1,783 

` Washington, Oct. 21, 1843. | escorted to the house of a friend. His arrival was Council. Woolsey 1.863 Wood 1,791 

Dear Sir:—! notice a call for a meeting in Balti- welcomed by the discharge of cannon. It is worthy | Assembly. Lawrey 1,869 Sims 1,806 
more for Monday evening, “to express their vicws of remark that the gun-powder used on the oceasion Bond 1,861 Robins 1,732 
in relation to the dismissal, by John Tyler, of the | was the Lady Johnson porcder, and the cannon one of W oodward 1,873 Bogart 1,775 
whig mechanics who were employed in the public | those calumniated pieces once belonging to the state, CAPE MAY. 
service at Washington, because they dared to exer- but sold by Morton and his board of “gim-sellers” | Congress. Wales 358 Elmer 281 
cise the right of freemen on Monday last, in the city | for less than its value for old brass. [ts reports ATLANTIC. 
of Ballimore, their place of residence, by voting rung loud and clear among the hills of Norfolk, and | Congress. Wales 259 Elmer 591 
their sentiments.” sounded far and wide the refutation of falsehoods — l 

The order for the discharge of the workmen en- |in its abuse. PENNSYLVANIA. 


At ten the procession formed and escorted Mr. 
Adams to the church of Rev. Dr. Burgess. Upon 
his arrival the whole assembly joined singing a wel- 
come, to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

After which Mr. Adams occupied nearly two 
hours in an address, characterized by all his usual 
vigor and ability. Although less upon subjects of 
immediate interest than was generally expected, it 
was listened to with intense interest by his crowded 
audience. It treated principally of the injustice of 
the “property representation” of the south, allowed 
by the constitution—the right of petilion—the ad- 
mission of Texas—the South Carolina law to im- 
prison free colored seamen, and other topics of a si- 
milar character. We have not room for the entire 
speech in to-day’s paper, and we connot consent to 
give a garbled report. We shall publish in an extra 
to-day, a full reportjof the entire speech. (.#tlas, 25th. 


gaged upon the tinerease and repair,” of the navy, 
not only at the Washington yard, but for the dis- 
charge of all those employed in the like service in 
all the navy yards of the United States, was given by 
me, without instructions from the President, and in 
fact without his knowledge. It was rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of having exhausted the appro- 
riatiun made by the last congress, for this branch of 
the public service. I neither knew the politics, the 
residence, hor cven the persons of those upon whom 
the order was to operate. ĮI did not know, nor had I 
ever heard, thatany of them had voted in Baltimore. 
The workmen discharged at the Washington yard 
perfectly well understood the cause of this order; and 
ata very large meeting of this respectable body of 
citizens held on Friday evening, they unanimously 
ssed a series of resolutions, a copy of which | send 
you for publication, which breathe a very different 
spirit from that which is shewn in the call of the 
altimore meeting. ° | 
2 lt gave me infinite pain to be obliged to discharge 
from employment so many industrious and worthy 


THE PUBLIC DEBT oF PENNSTIVANIA. The failure 
of this state in the regular payment of the interest on 
the public improvement debt, and the consequent de- 
pression of the state credit, have become the subject 
of discussion in several of our papers. Weare glad to 
see the public attention drawn to the subject, be- 
cause it is one in which the whole community is 
deeply interested. It ought however to be treated 
coolly and cautiously, not with the purpose of throw- 
ing censure on the past, but with an honest desire of 
finding the best remedy to be applied for the future. 

The public begin to perceive that there was no 
occasion for so great a prostration of the credit of 
the state, as has existed. This is apparent from the 
fact, that the stocks have advanced 10 to 12 per cent. 
in the market, within the space of Jess than two 
months, It was only necessary for the holders of 
the stock to reflect upon the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which the suspension of interest took 
place, to be satisfied that the failure to pay it in mo- 
ney in 1842, although it might justly occasion some 
alarm, could afford no just ground for believing tha 


NEW YORE. 
FLour Axp Wheat. Account of flour and wheat 
received at tide water during 


citizens, at this season, when winter is so near at 2d week in Oct. . Tolal to 14th Oct. | the suspension would be permanent. + 

hand; but I had no alternative: The money which Flour, bbis. Wheat, bu. Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Pecuniary embarrassments have overtaken th 
congress had thought suflicient to be expended for | 1839, 40,783 35,479 590,114 323, 122 state of Pennsylvania, from the same causes whic! 
this purpose had becn all used, and here the Jaw re- | 1840, 67,973 82,496 1,149,324 959, 172 have often overwhelmed the affairs of its private citi 


quired me to stop. 1841, 61,203 65,934 1,143,900 477,978 zens; as well as of cilizens of every other ae 
I trust this explanation, which I desire you will | 1842, 100,947 24,118 1,081,121 636.071 ! States should take care to guard against much isas 
have the kindness to cause to be published, will se-. 1843, 90,546 41,47! 1,425,207 591,870 ters, yet When a condition of public affairs has oc 
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curred, more ruinous to private as well as public 
credit, than any which has been before known, the 
course of measures which a state like Pennsylvania, 
may have been compelled to submit to, in such a pe- 
riod of embarrassments and disaster, should not be 
taken as the test of what she will be likely to do, on 
the return of a period of prosperity. It therefore 
exhibited an unreasonable degree of timidity, in 
those who are accustomed to deal in state securities, 
to suffer those of Pennsylvania to be a drug in the 
market, at less than half the price which they would 
have commanded, had there not been this stain on 
her pecuniary credit, arising from the postponement 
of the payment of interest under the circumstances 
which have been stated, while at the same time her 
vast resources, and actual ability, not only remained 
untouched, but were likely to increase with her 
steadily increasing population, and the accumulated 
fruits of her untiring industry. 

We do not make these remarks for the purpose of 
justifying or apologizing for the im providence which 
rendered the postponement at the time when it oc- 
curred, unavoidable, but to invite the public, while 
attempting to form 3 judgment of what the state of 
Pennsylvania will do forthe future, not to confine 
their attention to the expedients which were resorted 
toby the legislature during this period of distress; 
but rather to inquire what it will be in her power 
and for her interest to do, on a return of general 
prosperity. There is no ground for the supposition, 
that Pennsylvania ever meditated a suspension of 
payment of the interest on the debt, any longer than 
should be necessary for restoring an efficient state 
of her finances. The legislature a short time ante- 
terior to the falling due of the first instalment of in- 
terest which remains unpaid, viz: in July 1842, pass- 
ed a law authorizing the raising the money for the 
payment of a temporary loan, and in the alternative 
of its not being practicable to borrow the money, au- 
thorizing the issue of certificates in payment of the 
dividends, which certificates should be redeemable 
in twelve months, with interestat the rate of six per 
cent! They at the same time passed a law, direct- 
ing the assessment of an additional tax, of one mill 
to every dollar of the valuation of real and personal 
property, which tax ir was computed would afford 
an additional revenue of half a million of dollars. 
This tax, which could not be assessed until the next 
year, is now in progress of collection, and although 
from causes, it Is not likely to produce the present 
year so large an amount as was aplicipated, it has 
been faithfully collected in some counties, and the 
existence of the law shows what was the intention 
of the legislature in regard to the payment of the 
interest. ‘The lapse of another year after the pass- 
age of the above law, found the certificates given un- 
der it in payment of the dividend unprovided for. 
The legislature of the present year did not follow up 
the measures of the last, by any provision to enable 
the treasury to resume cash payments of interest. 
They however provided for the payment of the do- 
mestic debt, from the proceeds of existing taxes, 
and by authorizing the sale of stocks belonging to 
the state. This debt is in a way to be fully paid by 
these means, and jt will no longer stand in the was 
of a resumption of the payment of interest on the 
debt. The only provision made by the legislature, 
at the Jast session, for the 
of interest which fell due in February and August, 
was to authorize the issue of certificates of stock in 
payment thereof, with six per cent. interest annually, 
and redeemable August Ist, 1846, aud to direct that 
all sums for interest net exceeding $20, should be 
paid in eash. 

The legislature of the present year, therefore, 
have left the duty, of an effectual provision for the 
payment of interest on the funded debt, in adgitjon 
to the means now existing, to be performed by their 
successors. That duty willdevolve upon the legis- 
lature now just elected. The public will wait with 
some anxiety to see how that duty will be perform- 
ed. It is not, however, so difficult a task as some 
persons here imagined. A change in the state of 
the times makes a wonderful difference, pot only in 
the ease with which taxes will be paid, but jn the 

roduce of the public works, which my come more 
in aid of taxation. The removal of the burden of 
the public debt, which exhausted the means of the 
treasury as fast as they could be realized, will also 
leave the proceeds of present taxes, in a great mea- 
sure, available for the payment of interest. Jt is, 
therefore, evident that the legislature haye not so 
appalling a labor before them, as that whic doubt- 
less discouraged the efforts of the last. 

There is nevertheless an important duty to be per 
formed. The legislature, we doubt not, will epply 
themselves direct] 
efficient system of revenue, by the laying of such 
moderate and permanent taxes, as, in addition to 
those now existing, and to the income of the public 


ayment of the dividends 


to the task of establishing an| Q 
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works, will entirely and effectually restore the cre- 
dit of the state, and demonstrate to all the world the 
ability and the willingness of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, to pay all their debts promptly and with 
scrupulous exactness. That this can be easily done, 
without burdening or oppressing any class of people, 
or any branch of industry, there is no room for 


doubt. The next annual reports from the officers of 


the treasury, it is already understood, will presenta 


much more favorable exhibition of the condition of 


the state finances, than the last. The domestic debt 
will be mostly, if not entirely paid off—the most de- 
preciated of the relief nutes redecmed and burnt, 
and the debt created by them cancelled, and the nett 
income of the public works far greater than ever 
before, and in à condition of regular increase for 
the future. If so greata change has been produ- 
ced, between the present year anc the last, with so 
little effort on the part of the legislature and the 
people, how easy must be the task of an entire reno- 
vation, in another year? And how much greater 
must be the encouragement for exertion, when it is 
apparent how manifold will be the benefits of entire 
success. 

We speak with the more freedom on this subject, 
because it is manifest that the period of the assem- 


bling of the next legislature is the time for ee , 


this matter vigorously in hand, and removing al 
doubts of the intentions of Pennsylvania. Thus far 
there has been an apology for delay in the embar- 
rassments of the times, the derangement of the cur- 
rency, and the scarcity of money, in part in the 
temporary poverty and inability of the people. But 
it cannot be said that Pennsylvania is a poor state, 
and it surely must never be said that she is a bank- 


rupt state. She may be, and she has been, guilty of 


an occasional delinquency, arising from unforeseen 
circumstances, but she has not expressed, and will 
not express ‘any disposition, to avoid the ultimate 
payment, with interest, of every debt she has con- 
tracted. FIDES. 


CANDIDATES FoR Governor. The names of the 
following distinguished democrats (V. B.) have been 
suggested in the newspapers as candidates for go- 
vernor—William Wilkins, Gen. J. K. Moorehead, 
Daniel Sturgeon, Job Mann, H. A. Muhlenberg, Jesse 
Miller, Francis R. Shunk, Nathaniel B. Eldred, Jas. 
Clarke, John Laporte, Calvin Blythe, Gen. J. Davis, 
Thomas S. Bell, Wm. F. Packer, Isaac Leet, Wm. 
Bope David D. Wagener, Henry Myers, Hendrick 
B. Wright, and Simon Cameron. 

Out of this list there can be no difficulty in select- 
ing several gentlemen eminently qualified to discharge 
the duties of the office of governor, and free from 
the lukewarm support, or embittered hostility, that 
would be the consequence of the nomination of a can- 
didate of a different description. It is high time that 
the democrats (V. B.) of Pennsylvania should begin to 
turn their attention to this important question. 

[ Sentinel. 


Congress. The following are the members elect, 
the whigs are designated by italics. $ 
Districts. Districts. 

1 Edward Joy Morris, 13 Gen. Frick, 

2 Joseph R. Ingersoll, 14 Alexander Ramsey, 

3 John T. Samh, 15 Dr. Nes, 

4 Chas. J. Ingersoll, 16 James Black, 

5 James S. Yost, 17 J Irring. 

6 Michael Jenks, 18 Andrew Stewart, 

7 A. R. McIlvaine, 19 H. D. Foster, 

8 Jeremiah Brown, 20 John Dickey, 

9 John Ritter, 21 William Wilkins, 

10 R. Brod head. jr. 
11 B. A. Bidlack, 
12 A. H. Read, 


~ STATE LEGISLATURE. 


SENATE. 
Districts. ; 

1. Philadelphia City—Henry S. Spackman, Wil- 
liam A. Crabb. 


Q. Philadelphia County—Edward A. Penniman, 
*James Enue, jr., *John Foulkrod. 

3. Montgomery—John B. Sterigere.“ 

4. Chester and Delaware—Joseph Bailey. 

5. Berks—*Samuel Fegely. 

6. Bucks—*Henry Chapman. 

7. Lancaster and Lebanon—Benj. Champneys, 
Levi Kline. 

8. Schuylkill, Carbon, Monroe, and Pike—*F. W. 
Hughes. 

9. Northampton and Lehigh—*Jefferson K. Heck- 
man. 

10. Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoning—Asa 

Dimock. 
11. Bradford and Tioga—*Daniel L. Sherwood. 
12. Lycoming, Clinton and Centre—*Joseph F. 


uay. 

13. Luzerne and Columbia—Luther Kidder. 

14. Northgmberland and Dauphin—Jesse C. Hore 
fon. l 


15. Mifin, Juniata and Union—Henry C. Eyer. 
16. Perry and Cumberland— Wm. R. Gorgas. 

17. York—*Adam Ebaugh. 

18. Franklin and Adams—James K. M’Lahahan. 
19. Huntington and Bedford— George Mullen. 


20. Clairfield, Indiana, Cambria and Armstr ong— 
William Bigler. 3 

21. Westmoreland and Somerset—John Hill. 

22. Fayette and Greene—Charles A. Black. 

23. Washington— Walter Craig. 


24, Allegheny and Butler—George Dorsie, C. C. 
Sullivan. 


25. Beaver and Mercer— William Stewart. 
26. Crawford and Venango—Jno. W. Farrelley. 
27. Erie Elijah Rabbitt. © 


28. Warren, Jefferson, Clarion, M' Kean and Pot- 
ter— William P. Wilcox. 


Van Buren in Roman — Whigs in Halic - new mem- 
bers marked thus (*.) Van Buren 22— Whigs 11. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Adams—James Cooper. 

Alleghany—Alexander Brackenridge, James A. 
Gibson, William Sturgeon, John Anderegg. 

Armstrong—Jacob Hill. 


Bedford— William Bishop, John Metzger. 
Beaver—Solomon Bennet, Thomas Nicholson. 


Berks—Henry W. Smith, John Potteiger, Dr. AF 
fred J. Herman, John C. Evans. 


Bradford—John Elliott, Irad Wilson. 
Butler—Joseph Cummins. 


Bucks. Vicholson H. M’Carty, Mathias Shaw, Ben- 
jamin Thompson. 
Cambria—John Linton. 
Cra w ſord - Wm. P. Shattuck, J. R. Kerr. 
8 oa and Clearfield—Jas. M'Manus, Lewis W. 
mith. 


Chester—Jesse C. Dickey, Robert Parke, Joseph 
Whitaker. 
Columbia—Daniel Snyder. 
Cumberland—Jacob Heck, Francis Eckels, sr. 
Delaware—Jones H. Brooks. 
Dauphin—Solomon Shindel, Benj. Jordon. 


Erie—David A. Gould, Alex. Nicholson. 
Franklin—Thomas Carson, Jasper E. Brady. 
Fayette—James C. Cummings, John Morgan. 
Greene—Maxwell M'Caslin. 
Huntingdon—Jona. M’ Williams, Price Blair. 
Indiana—John M’ Ewen. 


Jefferson, Clarion and Venango—David B. Long, 
J. R. Snowden. 


Lebanon—Daniel Stine. 
Lancaster —. Abraham Herr Smith, Lewis Urban, 
Charles Carpenter, Benjamin Herr, Abraham Hauffman. 


Lycoming, Clinton and Potter—George F. Boal, 
John Cook. 
Lehigh and Carbon—John Fatzinger, Reuben 
Strauss. 
Luzerne—W. Merryfield, Chester Butler. i 
Mercer—William Porter, David Shankey. 
Miſflin— William Cummins. 


Montgomery — Charles Kugler, Henry Dotts, Jesse 
Weber. 

Northampton and Monroe — Hugh B. Hineline, 
George Bachman, Rudolphus Smith. 

Northumberland—Edward Y. Bright. 


Philadelphia City- George W. Toland, Benj. M. 
Hinchman, Charles B. Trego, Thos. G. Connor, Wil 
liam E. Whitman. 

Philadelphia County—A. L. Roumfort, Thomas 
Tustin, Joseph Deal, William F. Ireland, Richard 
G. Laning, John Smith, Wm. H. Coleman, David 


Farrell. : ° 


Perry—Thomas O’Bryan. 

Schuylkill—-C. M. Straub, Jacob Hammer. 

Somerset— Tobias. Musser. 

Susquehanna and Wyoming—Lewis Brush, John 
V. Smith. 

Tioga—George Knox. l 

Union and Juniata—John Hall, John Adams. 

Washington—O. B. M’Fadden, G. V. Lawrence. 

Westmoreland—Jos. Russel, Ebenezer Moore, 
Killian Ambrose. 

Warren, M’Kean and Elk—Obed Edson. 

Wayne and Pike—George Bush. 

Vork — Wm. S. Pickering, Samuel N. Bailey, Ste- 
phen M'Kinley. 1 i 

Van Buren in Roman—Whigs in Italic. 
Van Buren. Whigs. 

22 11 


58 42 


80 
Yan Buren moj. on joint ballot 27. 


Senate, 
House of Represetatives, 
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1 one of his leading principles in practice on a 
arge scale and in a new variety of work.- An ex- 


He also renews the expression of opinion before 
proclaimed, in favor of the policy of distributing 


A among the states the revenuc from the public lands. | tract from the Savannah Republicgn says: - 
0 nen sii > 2 e A Of the condition of the state at large, he presents | derstand this enterprise has 205 KA 5 Pie and 
x = 2 4 = & |the most gratifying picture. Its finances are well] that measures will be immediately taken to lay the 
eule, > 8 a > © |ordered and prosperous; its whole debt, at the end of iron and finish the work. The embarrassments of 
. om 2 7 8 E 9 |the current year, after applying to its extinction | the old company were so great that they could not 
: © | existing means in the treasury, being less than $33,- be surmounted—hence the change. Much credit is 
Adams, 1255 1254 1254 1700 1700 1697 000. , DA as due to Gen. Brisbane for his indefatigable exertions 
Armstrong, 1421 1581 1590 714 854 714 The state prison more than maintains itself, ex- to carry the enterprise through, and we are happy to 
Allegheny, 4327 4342 4525 3397 3216 3317 cept as to the salaries (not large, and which are paid learn that he will still continue in charge of it. We 
Beaver, 1583 1587 1593 1860 1869 1862 out of the public treasury,) of its officers. The school | are assured that the new company are ‘abundantly 
Bedford, 1882 1892 1893 1971 1969 1973 fund, now amounting to $350,000, has increased | able to complete the road and that no time will be 
Berks, 4090 4109 4101 1622 1630 1653 $30,000 during the last six years, (the period of Go- lost in carrying it through. 
Branford, 1752 2873 2919 1036 1025 2185 vernor Pennington’s administration) though during| We regret to learn that Gen. Brisbane is likely 
Bucks, 3773 3812 3813 3836 3880 3383 that period $30,000 were annually distributed to the to have some trouble with his men on account of the 
Buller, 1522 1554 1559 1336 1353 1336 school distrieis- whereas before only 520, 000 were change. We have seen a letter. received by a mer- 
Cambria, 759 850 864 768 816 757 distributed. chant in this city, deted Albany, Sept. 25th, from 
Carbon, 535 556 543 136 137 134 The governor leaves the state prosperous and hap- | which, we have been permitted to extract the fol- 
Centre, 1461 1458 1475 1354 1334 1338 PY» and his parting aspiration is addressed to the lowing: 
Chester, 4113 4109 4118 4502 4498 4495 Giver of all Good, that he will continue to it His di. „There was considerable excitement here this 
Clearfield, 750. 755 756 535 534 534 vine guidance and protection. [V. Y. American. morning, among the inhabitants of Albany, on account 
Clinton, 727 725 724 665 660 662 — of a report which was brought here last night, by 
Columbia 2180 2142 2132 1041 1027 1031 OREGON. from the O, and F. River R. Road and the 
Crawford, 1951 1954 1954 756 758 759 The Bloomingfield (Iowa) Herald says: We have | Head Quarters of General Brisbano, stated 
Cumberland, 2319 2326 2324 2267 2266 2262 been permitted to make the following extracts from that the Irish on the road, or about 40 of their num- 
` Clarion, 1123 1125 1124 625 626 624 a letter written by Wm. T. Perry, formerly of this ber, had, upon the General's attempting to visit this 
Dauphin, 1550 1681 1652 1995 1936 2015 county, to Messrs. Collier & Sherley. It is dated place, required him first to sign an instrument which 
Delaware, 1253 1254 1254 1454 1455- 1445 Oregon City, March 30, 1843. | they (the Irish) had drawn upin a meeting of their 
Erie, 1561 1569 1569 2730 2728 2727 L arrived at the settlement in Oregon on the 29th | PYP» before they would allow him ot his family to 
Fayette, 2152 2147 2145 1851 1850 1839 September, where l have remained ever since, at leave. Upon the General refusing to do so, they 
Franklin, 2068 2067 2063 2368 2373 2368 work at my trade, (carpenter,) as I Was, of course, blockaded his cabin and have beat one of his agents, 
Greene, 1494 1520 1509 816 807 807 compelled to, after spending all I had to get liere; but and are threatening their lires. by his art 
Huntingdon, 1412 1466 1459 2333 2315 2306 Į have done well, being worth more than when I left and cunning, made his escape, and after dodging 
Indiana, 928 955 958 1280 1307 1213 Iowa. We have not been sick a day since we left the through the woods for some day or two, succeeded 
Jefferson, 451 451 450 408 408 408 states. Hannah Abel was married in two weeks in bringing the nows to town. Colonel pa- 
Juniata, 804 835 830 713 708 693' after we arrived here—she has done well. [Quick kaded some thirty or ferty citizens, armed and 
Lancaster, 3869 3868 3870 5714 5712 5718 business that—great country for unmarried gals.— | equipped, and put out for the relief of the General 
Lebanon, 1591 1578 1583 1997 1995 2042 Now to the country, which is not as I expected to and his party, who are surrounded with armed Irish. 
Lehigh, 1515 1604 1604 1625 1623 1623 find it. It is rough and broken, and generally heavy The supposition here is, that the General was likely 
Luzerne, 9312 9304 2304 1372 1363 1354 | timbered, principally with fir, yellow pine, cedar, to get aid from some other quarter to finish the road, 
Lycoming, 1842 1862 1835 1301 1278 1268 hemlock, spruce, oak, ash and maple. It is well and the terms did not suit those who were working 
McKean, 335 335 335 247 247 247 watered, and about one-tenth prairie, of excellent for stock; others believe that they are dissatisfied be- 
Mercer, 1841 1842 1852 1899 1924 1900|quality. The timbered land is also excellent for iit) they did not get the benefitof some money 
Monroe, 875 865 873 95 100 91 farming. In the streams is an abundance of fish, which the general had obtained to get supplies with. 
‘Montgo’ry, 3538 3545 3543 2567 2559 2565 among which are the fincst salmon in the world. We hope to get at the truth in a day or two.” 
Mifflin, 1082 1088 1083 960 967 96 “There is enough to live on in this country. The The Albany (Baker County) Gazette oſ the 3d inst. 
Northm'lnd, 1357 1622 1534 1516 933 937 inhabitants are generally good ſarmers, raise large says: that on Monday last at ten v’clock, a force of 30 
Northm'ton, 2206 2205 2206 1175 1175 1175 quantities of grain, and have from 40 to 100 head of mounted men and ten on foot, with the baggage and 
Philad. city, 3965 3943 3941 6619 6620 6617| cattle, 20 to 60 head of hogs, and horses without num- On W wagons were in motion, crossing the Flint. 
„ co. 10515 10521 10498 7348 7323 7312 ber. Clothing is cheaper here than in Iowa. There 5 n Wednesday evening the whole force returned, 
Perry, 1331 -1374 1369 665 659 672 is nothing tq be found in your stores, hut what we ringing General Brisbane, his family, and the other 
Pike, 406 406 406 39 39 39 have an abundance of, and at a cheaper rate, as they officers, with their elects, under their escort, having 
Potter, 389 389 389 154 154 154 are brought here free of duty. Nothing will bear performed a march of 76 miles. No violence had 
Susqueh’na, 1163 1169 1174 660 660 660 exportation from lowa except good rifles. They are been committed by the laborers though there is pood 
Schuylkill, 2258 2249 2243 1619 1606 1624 worth about $50 in this country. Good cows will 5 to believe that the prominent move which was 
Somerset, 629 631 631 1775 1774 1774 sell at from $30 to $50 per head. 7 made, has been the means of preventing it. We 
Tioga, 1419 1442 1439 363 364 367 “Several of our company are dissatisfied with the coun- perl too much applaud the determination manifest- 
Union, 1424 1441 1446 2074 2034 2012 try, and cunlemplale going to California this spring. For i y our citizens, to maintain the majesty of our 
Venango, 790 800 802 361 364 361|my part, Jam well satisfied, and expect to end my days We and preserve the peace and dignity of the state. 
Warren, 754 755 756 610 609 609 in Oregon. This place (Oregon city) is situated at e undersand that some fears are entertained for 
Westmri’nd, 2443 2813 2815 1931 2021 1955/ the head of navigation, and at the foot of Willhammut the safety of the work and the property of the com- 
Wayne, 906 906 907 116 113 116 falls, one of the greatest water-powers in the world. pany now upon the road. 
Washingt'n, 3378 3378 3377 3426 3425 3427 It contains twelve dwelling houses, three stores, one] Although the official returns are not all in, the final 
Wyoming 483 483 505 252 250 233 blacksmith’s shop, 1 cooper’s shop; 2saw mills and 1 | result of the late election are ascertained with sufi- 
York, 9625 2633 2629 1841 1818 1821 Brist mill are in operation, and another of three run of | cient accuracy to be stated. 
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Total, 108,542-111, 073-111, 256 96,454-95,774-96,725 
In Lancaster county there were polled for Hugh 
Mehatfy 293, Hugh D. King 292, J. Moorhead 292, 


stones is to be erected thissummor. Twochurchesand| The Whig majority in the general assembly will 
a number of dwellings are to be pul up this summer. he over forty on joint ballot—in the senate very small 
I get 83 a day for my work, and tools furnished. Com- | but in the house some forty one or two. 
mon Jabor is worth $1 75 per day without board. No For Governor. 


3. ardent spirits in the country. “WM. T. PERRY.” | George W. Crawford, (Whig 33 592 
ae Mark A. Cooper, (V. B.) 2 35,061 
NEW JEASHY. VIRGINIA. abe eet 

Tre Lecistature or New Jersey convened at NAVIGATION OF James River. The City Council Whig majority ; 3,441 
Trenton on the 26thinst. Mr. Patterson, of Mon- of Richmond have appointed a committee to prepare Whi or Congress. 
mouth, was elected vice president of the council; Alex. | t¥° men. orials, addressed to congress, ‘one in the hig. Van Buren 
Boyles, of Sussex, secretary; and Robert Shay, of name of the city of Richmond, by the Council, and Stephens, 38,414 Stark, 34.972 
Warren, sergeant-at-arms. In the assembly, Mr. l'ay- the other in the name of the citizens of Richmond, Chappell, 37,417 Johnson, 34,709 


lorof Cumberland, was elected speaker—receiving 
34 vctes, and tha whig candidate, Mr. Conger, 21— 


Mr. Newell clerk; and Mr. Naplair, door-keeper. 


Stephens’ majority over Stark, (Whig highest uver 


merchants and others, asking for the passage of a | A 
l i enn ae a, a tide V. B. highest) 3,442. 


and an appropriation for the improvement of the tide 
water navigation of the James river, by the removal 


of bars and other obstructions, and by such other 


A Trenton correspondent of the Newark Daily, works as may be required.” 


says that the contest for governor is between Mr. 
Haines, of Sussex, and James S. Green, of Prince- 
ton, the former Anti- Tyler locafoco, the latter a Tyler 
locefuco. Rather than have the office hestowed upon 
a Tyler man, Gov. Wall, it is understood, though 
not upenly a candidate, will take it himself. 


Gov. Pennington’s valedictory message has been 
received, I is short and to the point. He congra- 


GEORGIA. 
Meassper or Coxcnxss DEAD. 
member elect to next congress, from Georgia, 
on the 15th inst., on his faru near Savannab. 


Tre Association Doctrine. 


TENNESSEE. 
U. S. Senators cnosen. The Nashville Banner, 
of 17th instant, evening, states that on that day, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. the two houses of the general assem- 


Col. John Hillen, | Ply met, according to joint resolution, in the hall of 
died | representatives, and proceeded to the election of two 


United States Senators. 
Mr. Jennines, of the Senate, nominated Epnram 


Some months since | H. Foster for the unexpired term of the Jate FELIx 
the company which owned the Flint and Ocmulgec | Grunpy, to serve till the 4th of March, 1845. 


No 


tulates the legislature upon the returning prosperity 
of the country, which he ascribes in a large degree 
to the tariff. —a measure that, although doubtless 
susceptible of some amendment in detail, he consi- 
ders as founded upon the just principle—for which 
New Jersey, among other states, has always contend- 
ed—of protection do American labor; a princip}e 
which he cxpresses the hope, no legislature of the 
state wall gainsay. ; 


rail road in Georgia having failed to obtain the ne- other nomination was made, and the vote stood as fol- 
cessary means to complete that work, General Bris- | lows: E. H. Foster 54, William Carrol 33, Cave Jobn- 
bane, who had the charge of it, succeeded in induc- | son 5, A. Anderson 1, H. Watterson 1, W. Fitzgerald J. 
ing the laborers who were at work upon it, to con- Ephraim H. Foster was therefore announced by the 
tinue their services, on an arrangement by which | speaker of the senate as duly and constitutionally clect- 
they were to be paid in stock and so to become part- | ed senator in congress, until the 4th of March 1845. 
ners in the ownership of the road. The successof| The general assembly then proceeded to the clec- 
this movement has been watched with some interest | tion of a senator in congress to serve for the term of 
by the adyocates of the doctrine of Fourier, as it ap-Isix years ſrom the 4th-of March 184 I. 


2 


— — — 
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Mr. Honspen, of the house, nominated SPENCER | Clermont, Brown and Clinton William Roudebush,“ 
Jarwacin of M'Minn county. The vote being taken James F. Sargent,* John D. White.“ 
it stood as follow: Spencer Jarnagin 54, John Blair, Coshocton— McCleary. ` 
9. Alexander Anderson 11, H. L. Turney 1, Wm Columbiana—John Martin,” Robert Filson.“ 
Trousdale 2, I. H. Coe 5, G. W. Rowles 6. M. A. Cuyahoga—David Harvey, Samuel Mcellrath. 
Long 1, T. L. Williams 1, W. B. Reece 1, Cave John. i E E Marion and Crawford- -John Carey, Wil- 
son 2. iam Smart. 

3 senate then declared SPENCER Fairfield—Jacob Greent Joseph Sharp.t 
55 and constitutionally elected Franklin Samuel Parsons, Cornelius Crum. 

at in congress, for six years from 4th March Greene—John Killer. 
1841 ore a ee Guernsey— William Lawrence.“ 

Previous to the election by the Tennessee legisla- rae F 5 a a aaa J. Coombs. 
ture of the U. S. senators, a number of whig mem- 5 be 
bers addressed a letter to the Hon. John Bell, asking 

ermission to present his name to the legislature for 
one of the vacant seats in the senate of the U. States. 
In his letter declining the intended honor, Mr. Bell 


— . —— — 


— 


John Snider.* 

Ilurrison— William McFarland. 

Jefferson and Carroll Smiley H. Johnson, Leonard 
IIarsh, Isaac Shane. 

Khor— William Smith.“ 

Licking—Samuel White, Daniel Duncan. 

Logan and Union—W illiam McBeth. 

Lorian— Parmeley.“ 

Lake —Jobhn F. Morse. 

Lucas, Williams, Paulding. Henry, Putnam, Allen, 
Van Wert, and Hardin—Sidney S. Sprague.” 

Montgomery—Henry S. Gunckel. 

Monroe—Edward Archbold.” 

Muskingum—Joseph Fisher, Davis Johns. 

Mesina—Richard-Warner.* ` 

Miami, Darke, Mercer and Shelby—David Alex- 
ander, James Bryson, James W. Riley. 

Pickarray—John E. Vanmeter. 

Portage Bennett.“ 

Prehlt ble Joseph S. Hawkins. 

Richlend—John C. Myers.* Isaac Hetrich.* 

Ross, Hocking, Pike and Jackson—Wesley Clay- 
poole. Joseph Kaler, Asa R. Cassidy.“ ` 

Summit Augustus E. Foote, John H. McMillan. 

Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood, and Oltawa— 
William B. Craighill,* Samuel Wagzoner:* 

Stark—James Kilzore.* 

Tuscarawas anl Holmes—Edwin R. Guiberson,“ 
Richard Fiewitt.* ‘ 

Warren—Edward Noble. 

Washington, Morgan and Perry—John Crawford, 
John C. Clark.“ ' 

Wayne—Peter Willoz.* 

(Loco Focos.) (Independent Democrats.) 

(State Journal. 


& N hile as for myself, Jam persuaded that the prin- 
ciples and patriotism of the whigs of East Tennessee 

e of a far more solid and reliable texture than to 
be shaken by the election of senators of approved 
principles from any other section, yel J admit that. 
under present circumstances, no hazard should be 
incurred which, by prudence and moderation, may 
be avoided and I would be departing from republi- 
can doctrine, were I to assume to have a better know- 
ledze of the feelings and dispositions of the whigs of 
any section of the state than their immediate repre- 
sentatives. It would, therefore, seem to be due alike 
to the interests of the whig party and those of the 
country, that either Colonel Foster or myself should 
decline an election; but as Colonel Foster was driven 
from a seat in the senate of the United States under 
circumstances which would in the case of any man, 
and much more in that of one who like Colunel Fos- 
ter may justly claim to have rendered distinguished 
and important services to his party, cause it to be a 
point of personal pride and ambition to be restored, 
and as it is evidently the general wish of yourselves 
and of the whigs at the state that he shall be chosen, 
1 do not hesitate to make a sacrifice of any preten- 
sions I may have, and to relieve the whigs of the le- 
gislature, so far as J am concerned, of all embarrass- 
ment in settling the claims, either personal or sec- 
tional, to the yacant stations.” 


— 


OHEIO. 
CONGREHSS. 

The following are the members clect. p 
Dist Whigs. Dist ; 
3 Robert C. Schenck, 1 Alex. Duncan, 
4 Joseph Vance, 2 John B. 0 
8 John L Vunmeter, 5 Emery J). Pouer, 
9 Elias Florence. 6 Henry St. 5 
12 Alexander Harper, 7 Jos. J. Me Dow ell, 
13 Perley B. Johnson, 10 Heman A. Moore, 
14 S. F. Vinton, 11 Jacob Brink rheil, 
19 D. R. Tilden, 15 Joseph Morris, 


ridding s. 16 James Mathew, 
e 17 Wm. C. McCauslen, 


18 Ezra Dean. 
21 H. R. Brinkerhoff. 
Twelve V. B. and nine whigs. 
STATE LEGISLATURE. 
END OR on 

Athens and Meigs—Abraham Van Vothes. 

Ashtabula and Lake - William L. Perkins. 

Adams, Highland and Fayette—John M. Barrere— 
Whig gain. . l 

Bien and IIurrison— Robert H. Miller.“ 

Clermont, Brown and Clinton—James Loudon,* 

William H. Baldwin“. . 

Columbiana—Charles M. Aten.* , 

Champaign, Logan and Union—John Gabriel, Jr. 

Cuyahoga and Geavga—Moses Kelley. 

Gallia, Lawrence and Scioto—Moscs Gregory. 

Guernsey and Monroe — William Armstrong.“ 

Hamilton—Dayid T. Disney.“ 

Jefferson and Carroll—Ephraim R. Eckley—whig, 

ain. 

: Lucas, Williams, Paulding, Henry, Putnam, Allen. 
Van Wert, and Hardin—John M. Watters“. 


uskingum—David Chambers. 
Hichlond—'C homas W. Bartley.“ 
Ross, Pike, Jackson and Locking—John Crouse, Jr. 
ain. 

e Morgan and Perry Aaron Johnson.“ 
Whigs 9, Locos 9. Senators holding over, whigs, 7, 

locos, 11. Loco majority 4. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Ashtabula—Abner Kellog. 
Athens and Meigs—Charles Downing. 
Adams, Highland and Fayette—Burnam Martin, 
i Means, 

i 1 Dunn, William R. Carle.“ 
Butler—Claok C. McMahan.” 
Champaign—Joseph C. Brand. 

Clark and Madison John M. Gallaghar, 

Toland. : 


ILLINOIS. os 

Cavan. The foreign holders of Ilinois Canal 
bonds have agreeed on certain conditions to advance 
money for the completion of the Illinois Canal; these 
conditions are thus stated in the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser: 

“They [the bond-holders] subscribe for the canal 
completion loan 125 per cent. of the amount of IHi- 
nois bonds which they now hold, on condition Ist, 
that a competent agent named by Baring, Brothers & 
Jo., report that the existing canal debt i: not more 
than $5,000 000; that $1,600,000 will complete it in 
three years; that its annual increase will probably 
meet the interest and principal sinking fund of that 
sum; that United States holders (who own about 
1.600,000 Illinois stock) have offered their propor- 
tion of the 81.600, 000 loan heretofore proposed by 
the state, and that full trust deeds of the canal lands 
can be given; and, secondly, that for the loan which 
they thus make they shall reccive the same se- 
curity as the state offered for the 51, 600, 000 loan; 
thirdly, that this loan is to stand on the same footing 
in every respect as money advanced for the canal 
completion on the original terms offered by the state; 
fourthly, that at any time subscribers to this loan 
may advance money on those terms; fifthly, that for 
the sums advaneed, certificates bearing 6 per cent. 
interest should be given by the state; that each sub- 
scriber should be responsible only for his own sub- 
scription; that the decision of a majority of the three 
canal commissioners should be final; sixthly, that the 
Governor shall beg the next legislature to tax the 
state; seventhly, that this is not to be final unless 
$400,000 are subscribed. 

“The canal commissioners have stated that the 
holders of $1,000,000 in this country will advance 32 
per cent. if this plan can be carried into effect, The 
whole sum thus raised cannot be greater, in all, 
therefore, than 5830.000—perhaps not so much—but 
it is only intended for the operations of the next sum- 
mer.” 


MISSOURI. _ 

Deatn or Sexator Linn. Mr. Linn died very 
suddenly, at his residence in St. Genevieve, on the 
3rd inst. He is undoubtedly a loss to the whole 
country. 

When the news of Dr. Linn's death reached St. 
Louis, ameeting of the citizens was called, without 


Aquila is, a 
distmetion of party, to express their regret. 
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Ilumilton James H. Ewing, William Wakefield,” 


to his memory: . 

“His efforts in behalf of Oregon will forever iden- 
tify his name with our Pacific Territory. His was 
the labor of first urging on the national governinent 
the importance of the occupation and settlement of 
that lovely region, and to him belongs the honor of 
arousing the whole country to that great question. It 
is to be deeply regretled that he was not spared to 
witness the triumph of that great measure, which he 
originated, advocated, and urged forward with zeal, 
until the indifferent became interested, the doubtful 
convinced, and phe hostile prepared to abandon all 
opposition to it. But nothing can rob him of the 
honor which is so eminently Lis due—nothing can 
separate his name from the future glory of our Pa- 
cific Territory. The first city whose foundations 
shall be laid west of the Rocky Mountains by Ame- 
rican citizens, will bear his name, and those emi- 
grants to Oregon now on their march across the 
western prairies, will form the nucleus around which 
will soon be gathered a happy and thriving popula- 
tion, to attest hereafter the sagacity, forecast, and 
patriotism, of the lamented Linn. 

“The sadness visible on every countenance yes- 
terday when his death was announced in our city, 
and the low and mournful tones in which all spoke 
of the great public loss sustained by his sudden de- 
cease, proved the sincerity and depth of the afec- 
tion universally felt fur cne so worthy and so pure. 
Most sincerely do we sympathize with her who has 
lost an idolized husband, and with those who have 
been deprived, by this afflictive dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, of an affectionate and honored parent. If 
it can afford any consolation to the Lercaved family 
to know that others mourn with them in the hour of 
their grief, they have the best assurance which can 
be given, that every Missourian feels the deepest 


sorrow, at the loss of one so distinguished and so 


loved.“ 
MITICEITIGAN. 

GRowrn cr. The Detroit Free Press states that 
Michigan for the last two periods of ten years, has 
increased in population at a higher rate than any 
other state or territory; and that she has even out- 
stripped Ohio, as to rate of increase, at the same re- 
lative stages of their growth. From 1520 to 1830, 
the rate of increase of the population of Michigan 
was 225 per cent.; the next highest during the same 
period was Illinois, which was 185 percent; Alaba- 
ma, 142 per cent. &e. From 1830 to 18 10, her rate 
of increase was 622 per cent.; or from a population 
of 28.004. (exclusive of the counties now embraced 
in Wisconsin,) to 212,267. The next highest state 
or territory as to rate of inercase during the same 
period, was Arkansas, being 221 per cent.; then Illi- 
nois, at 202 per cent.; Mississippi, 174 per cent.; Mise 


souri, 173 per cent.; Indiana, 99 per cent. &c. 


OREGON, 


Sourn PASS OVER THE RocxyjMocxtains. We 
have generally thought of the Rocky Mountains as 
some nearly impenetrable barrier between eiv liza- 
tion and the wilderness—a frezen horror, defying the 
efforts of man to overleap, and standing frowning at 
the unrushing tide of civilization, in the midst of a 
solitude too appalling to be sublime, aud which was 
never to be broken. All these foolish ideas, how. 
ever, are to be dissipated—the bugbear is to disap- 
pear. Recent discoveries have disclosed the agree- 
able fact that there 1s little dilliculty in passing the 
Rocky Mountains, and that the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted dwindle to insiznificanee when compared 
with those once existing in regard to the Alleghanies; 
whose once-deemed impenetrable fastnesses are now 
pierced in every direction by rail roads and canals, 
annihilating, as it were, not only space and time, but 
grinding to powder beneath the feet the giant moun- 
tains, with their peaks covered with cternal snow, 
After reading the following account of the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, extracted from the 
official report of Lieutenant Fremont, made to the 
Senate of the United States, the mind is involunta— 
rily filled with new and vast ideas. It is very im- 
portant at this particular moment, when the question 
of extending the limits of our extreme southern 
boundary is occupying so large a share of public at- 
tention. The nineteenth century wall set upen a 
whole continent peopled by freemen. Tribune. 

«About six. miles from our encampment brought 
us to the summit. The ascent had been so gradual 
that, with all the intimate knowledge possessed Ly 
Carson, who had made this country lis home for se- 
venteen years, we were obliged to watch very close- 
ly to find the place at which we had reached the 
culminating point. This was between twa low hills, 
rising on either hand fifty or sixty fect. When 1 
looked back at them fromm the spat ohe imucdiate 
slope on the western pia Wier sumsuis appeared 


— 


to be about one hundred and twenty ſeet above.— 


From the impression on my mind at this time, and 
ubsequently on our return, I should compare the 
elevation which we surmounted immediately at the 
Pass, to the ascent of the capitol hill from the ave- 
nue, at Washington. It is difficult for me to fix po- 
sitively the breadth of this Pass, From the broken 
ground where it commences, at the foot of the 
Wind River chain, the view to the southeast is over 
a champaign country, broken, at the distance of nine- 
teen miles, by the Table Rock, which, with the other 
isolated hills in its vicinity, seems to stand on a com- 
parative plain. This I judge to be its termination, 
the right reeovering its rugged character with the 
Table Rock.. It will be scen that it in no manner 
rese mbles the places to which the term is commonly 
applied—nothing of the gorge-like character and 
winding ascents of the Alleghany passes in America 
—nothing of the Great St. Bernard and Simplon 
passes m Europe. Approaching it from the mouth 
of the Sweet Water, a sandy plain, one hundred and 
twenty miles long, conducts by a gradual and regular 
ascént, to the summit, about seven thousand feet 
above the sea; and the traveller, without being re- 
minded of any change, by toilsome ascents, suddenly 
finds himself on the waters which flow to the Paci- 
fic ocean. By the route we had travelled, the dis- 
tance from Fort. Laramie is three hundred and 
twenty miles, or nine hundred and fifty from the 
mouth of the Kanzas.” 

One other matter we have forgotten to mention, 
regarding the South Pass. Its latitude is 420 2715 
sec. north, which places it thirty miles within the li- 
mits of the United States, and, according to the Mis- 
sourian, nearly in the direct line of communication 


from the frontiers of Missouri to the valley of the 


Columbia. The ascertainment of this important fact 
secures the South Pass to us forever, and gives an 
easy carriage road across our continent from the 
Western states to the Oregon.” 


— ———— H— — —— — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From Silliman's Journal of Science, for October. 
MORSE’S ELECTRO MAGNECTIC TELE- 
GRAPH. 

We have been recently favored with an opportu- 
nity of witnessing some remarkable experiments 

reparatory to the construction of the telegraph line 

etween the cities of Baltimore’ and Washington.— 
Wires to the total length of* 158 miles having been 
prepared, it was thought proper by Professor Morse 
that this unusual length of wire should be used as a 
test of the powers of his system and also as a means 
of determining such points of scfentific inquiry as 
might depend upon the employment of apparatus of 
such remarkable magnitude. 


Several scientific gentlemen were present—Prof. 
Reowick, of Columbia College; Prof. Draper, of N. 
York City University; Prof. Bilet, of the South Ca- 
rolina Columbia College; J. R. Peters, C. E. Drs. 
Fisher and Gale, assistants to Prof. Morse. ‘The ar- 
rangements from their temporary character, were 
not intended to show the perfect working of the fin- 
ished telegraph. The powerful battery employed was 


operated under the disadvantages of imperfect insu- | 


Jation and the dampness of the earth, above which 
they were supported—this was ſeelingly demonstrat- 
ed by the liberal supply of shocks given in every di 
rection by the slightest contact. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages, the results were such as to afford 
the utmost gratification to all present. ‘The battery 
employed was of the form known as ‘Groves’ Con- 
stant Battery,’ with plates of platinum in pure ni- 
tric acid, and amalgamated zinc in dilute sulphuric 
acid—the two liyyids separated by a porous dia- 
phragm. One naar of these pairs were sufficient 
to work the magnets through the whole 158 miles of 
wire, and that too in the space of a scarcely appre- 
ciabic fraction of a second of time. A portion of 
this interval was consumed in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the spring attached to the moving point and 
the friction of the joint, so that us far as speed of 
communication is concerned we may safely say that 
the aclion is instantaneous through this length of 
wire. This result although in accordance with 
the known laws of electric action was yet gratify- 
ing, as affording a confirmation of thein when ap- 
plied to an extreme case.“ The use of a large num- 
bea of pairs, of course increases the power of the 
magnets. 

A serics of experiments was then made to ascertain 
the resistance to (he passage of the electric current 
by various lengths, of from 2 to 163 miles of wire.— 
The result was again in accordance with what had 


*T'wo coils of a mile each were in the circuit in con- 
nection with a magnet, whicl made the entire length 
160 miles! 


been predicted. This resistance increased rapidly 
with the first few miles, and less and less rapidly af- 
terwards, until for very great lengths no sensible dif- 
ference can be observed. This is a most fortunate 
circumstance in the employment of electro magnet- 
ism for telegraphic purposes, since contrary to all 
other modes of communicating intelligence, the diffi- 
cuJty to be overcome decreases in proportion to the 
distance. 

Several other experiments suggested by the unusu- 
al opportunity of a very large battery, were then 
made—and one circumstance throughout the whole 
lime consumed, several hours, was worthy of note 
we refer to the remarkably constant effect of the 
battery. This is one of the advantages of recent 
improvements, since the apparatus formerly in use, 
was subject to a very rapid and permanent loss of 
power. 

Since the experiments were made, we have seen 
in the Glasgow. Practical Mechanic and Civil Engi- 
neers’ Magazine,” a description of the telegraph of 
Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone—a more recent in- 
vention than that of Prof. Morse, as may be seen by 
reference to our number containing the report of the 
committee in congress, on the bill giving an appro- 
priation fur a trial of Prof. Morse’s plan. Notwith- 
standing the early date of this invention, 1832, the 
article in question gravely asserts that the history of 
electro magnetic telegraphs dates from the year 
1836, although the priority of invention by Professor 
Morse, was known to most of the scientific men of 
Europe. 

An attentive examination of the two plans, will 
soon convince any one understanding anything about 
such matters, that they never became rivals. The 
telegraph of Cooke and Wheatstone, although simi- 
lar to that of Morse in principle, is totally different 
in its applications. In the English telegraph a number 
of signs todenote the letters of the alphabet or the 
signals of any arbitrary code are exhibited, not writ- 
ten down. ‘They may be compared to the manual 
alphabet of the deaf and dumb, with this exception, 
that three successive signs are required for some let- 
ters, and the dial inust be attentively watched, or the 
signals are lost and cannot be recovered unless by a 
second transmission. In the American telegraph the 
intelligence is written down, and any thing expressed 
by ordinary written language, letters, ſigures or cy- 
phers, may be instantaneously transmitted and re- 
corded even in duplicage, triplicate or quadruplicate, 
if desirable. The absence of an attendant, therefore, 
makes no difference in the reception of intelligence. 
The American invention has the advantage, also, in 
point of expense and from several ingenious improve- 
ments in the mode of preparing and laying the wires, 
we feel assured that its liability to derangement is 
far Jess than that of the more costly English tele- 
graph. 

In its most elementary form the apparatus of Cook 
and Wheatstone has been in use upon several rail 
roads, and if the power of transmitting but (wosiznals, 
as on the Blackwall railway, is worth the original 
outlay, the possession of an unlimited communication 
for the purposes of the company or of individuals, 
must certainly be worth much more, and yet the cost 
is in fact less. ; 

A single track of rail road of any length can be 
made as effective and as safe by means of this aux! 
liary, as any double track can be, and this too, at an 
original outlay of about the sum required annually to 
keep a track in repair. ‘lhe advantages to rail roads 
of this important invention can eagily be understood 
by those familiar with rail road management, and if 
these we add the profit to be derived from the trans- 
mission of intelligence, we certainly think there is 
ample induceme:t for its employment upon every 
rail road in the United States. 


REVOLUTIONARY WORTHY. 


Last or THE Jersey Line cose. The last ofthe 
cocked hats gone! In the deathof Gen. Ebenezer 
Elmer we mourn the loss of the last officer of the 
old Jersey Line. There remains to us not a solitary 
member of that heroic band. Gen. Eimer was the 
president and the last original member of the New 
Jersey Cincinnati Society. Ile died at his residence 
in Bridgeton, Cumberland county, on Wednesday 
last, the 18th inst., al the advanced age of 9] years. 
We derive the following brief memoir of his life and 
services from the Bridgeton Chronicle: 

“General Elmer was born at Cedarville, Cumber- 
land county, N. J. and was the grandson of the 
Rev. Daniel Elmer, who came from Connecticut to 
Fairfield jn the year 1772. He studied medicine 
w bh his elder brother, the late Dr. Jonathan Elmer, 
ami was about establishing himself in practice when 
hostilities commenced between America and Great 
Britain, In January 1776 he was commissioned as 
an ensign in the company of continental troops com- 
manded by the late Gov. Bloomfield, and served in 
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that capacity and as a lieutenant in the northern ar- 
my until the spring of 1777, when the army being 
re-organized, he was appointed a surgeon’: mate. In 
June 1778 he was appointed surgeon of the 2d Jer- 
sey Regiment, and served in that capacity until the 
close of the war, never being absent from duty. 
After the war, he married and settled in Bridzeton 
as a physician. In 1789 he was elected a member 
of assembly, and in several succeeding years; in 
1791 and in 1795 he was speaker. 

In 1800 he was elected a member of congress, and 
sat in that body six years, during the administration 
of Jefferson, of which he was asupporter. He was 
adjutant general of the militia of New Jersev, and 
for many years brigadicr general of the Cumber- 
land brigade. During the last war with England, in 
1813, he commanded the troops stationed at Billings- 
port in this state. In the year 1207, and afterwards 
in 1815, he wasa member of the council of this state, 
and vice president. In 1808 he was appointed col- 
lector of the port of Bridgeton, which office he re- 
signed in 1817; he was re-appointed in 1822, and 
continued in that office until 1832, when he again re- 
signed, and, having arrived at the age of fourscore 
wholly declined public business. In his early years 
he was deeply impressed with-the conecrn for hig 
immortal interests, and has been for many years a 
member of the Presbyterian church. His great cha- 
racteristic, through a long and useful life, was stern 
integrity. His generosity and benevolence are known 
wherever he was known, and ‘his praise is in all the 
churches.’ - 

Gen. Elmer was buried on Friday. The funerat 
proceeded from his late residence to the ehuech in 
Broad street, where the Rev. Ethan Osborne, one of 
his revolutionary compatriots, preached an appro- 
priate sermon from Matt. 25. 21, and then the body 
was interred in the Presbyterian burying ground.“ 

[Newark Daily de. 
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THE LAST LINK IN THE CIIA Tx. 


From the Buffalo Advertiser. 

From this city east there is a continuous line of 
rail roads extending to various points in New Eng- 
land, 1,100 miles in length. The traveller from 
Boston or New York can go with the unrivalled 
speed of steam to Sandusky City, and some forty 
miles south of it, on his way to the great valley of 
the Mississippi. Persons at New Orleans in Loni- 
siana, at Natchez in Mississippi, at Litte Rock in 
Arkansas, at Nashville in Tennessee, at St. Louis in 
Missouri, at Burlington in Towa, at Quincy in Illi- 
nois, at Louisville in Kentucky, at Madison in India- 
na, and at Cincinnati in Ohio, can all travel by steam 
from those points, to meet their friends coming from 
the north and cast, and can approach them almost 
within hailing distance. The completion of the 
Sandusky and Cincinnati rail road will weld the last 
link in this vast iron chain. It will practically ex- 
tend the Great Western rail road from Boston 
15,000 miles into the rich,and almost boundless 
valley of the “Father of Waters.“ It will bring 
Cincinnati, the queen city of the west, with its 
60,000 inhabitants, within 61 hours travel to New- 
York and Boston. 

Every intelligent man knows that the farther a. 
rail road or canal is extended into the heart of a po- 
pulated region, whose inhabitants possess, as wo 
Americans do, a marvellous propensity to travel 
every where, and see every thing, to say nothing of” 
our wonderful business enterprise, the more lucras 
tire will be the stock of every mile of such improve-! 
ments. From the first ten miles of steam-boat and! 
locomotive travel from the great emporia of this! 
state and New England, every additional ten miles 
added thereto is tributary to the business of the first. 
Taking this just view of the completion of tha 
great chain of steam communication between the 
Mississippi, the great lakes, and the Atlantic, mav 
we not urge the owners of rail road and steamboat 
stock between Sandusky, New York, and Boston, tq 
come forward and complete this link in the chain ag 
a matter of private gain? i 

The road passes through as fine a séction of farms 
ing land as can be found on this continent. We ard 
assured that the people living on the route will nat 
only give the right of way, but will get outtimbes 
and do other work, and receive stock in payment. | 

Provisions and labor are abundant and remarkabty 
cheap, and the country admirably adapted to thi 
construction of such a work by the general evenneg 
ol its surface, and the abundance of material. J} 
little money, however, is needed to oil the joint & 
Metern enterprise. That the stock will yield 
good interest, there can be no doubt. Next yeat wif 
witness the completion of the Miami 5 
nal, when goods will be sent via the Erie Canal a 
Lake Erie from New York tojCincinngti at Jess thal 
$1 per 100 lbs., varying of Course according tot 
charge for toll. 
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The enterprising citizens of the pork emporium 
are deeply interested in the speedy completion of a 
work that will concentrate at that point so much of 
the business and travel of the great southwest. 
Steamboats can reach Cincinnati, on an average, 
more than ten months in a year. This, and the 
great speed of the river boats, will concentrate at 
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“The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is 


so conspicuous upon all occasions that I never won- 
der at any fresh proofs of it; but your late purchase 
of an estate in the colony of Cayenne, with a view 
of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous and 
noble proof of your humanily. -Would to God a 
like spirit might diffuse itself generally into the 


that point a very large portion of the persons wis 1- | minds of the people of this country! But I despair 


ing to visit the northern and eastern Atlantic opa 


and citics. 


Wheat is carried from Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, ' 


of secing it. Some petitions were presented to the 
assembly at its last session for the abolition of slave- 
ry, but they could scarcely obtain a reading. To set 


Southern Indiana, and Kentucky, tofCincinnati, to be | the slaves offoat at once would, F really beliove, be 


manufactured into flour. This, and the pork and 
lard of that city, will, much of it, come north 
through the Miami Canal on its way to N. York and 
New England. A propeller carrying 200 tons can 
well afford, with full freight both ways, to bring 
these and other agricultural staples from the Mau- 
mee bay to this city at $2a ton. Sixty cents will 
cover the expense of transporting a barrel of flour 
from Buffalo to New York. Considering the cheap- 
ness of towing horses, and their keeping on the line 
of the canal from Cincinnati to Manhattan, the ex- 
pense of transporting hemp, tobacco, pork and flour 
through it will be very low. We mention these evi- 
denccs of the concentration of western produce at 
Cincinnati, en roule to an eastern market, as strong, 
presumptive proof that, with a continuons steam lo- 
eomotion, business men and others will adopt the 
same, or a contiguous line of travel. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

WASHINGTON’S opinions ON Stavery. The New, 
York sHtorical Society met at the rooms of the 
University on Wednesday evening, the 2d October. | 
From among their general proceedings, we cxtract 
the following: 

“Mr. Lawrence said that his object in rising was 


productive of much inconvenience and mischief; but 
by degrees, it certainly might, and assuredly ought, 
to be effected; and that too by legislative authority.” 

“Ten years later, IIth of December, 1796, in a 
long communication to Sir John Sinclair, he assigns, 
as a cause, fur the price of lands being higher in 
Pennsylvania than in Virginia and Maryland, that 
“there are laws here (in Pennsylvania) for the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery, which neither of the two 
states above-mentioned have at present, but which 
nothing is more certain than they musthave, at a pe- 
riod not remote.” fea 

“Had Washington, in the absence of all attempts 
to prepare the emancipated slave to occupy a useful 
position, hesitated as to suddenly throwing them up- 
on the community as vagrants, he might well have 
been justified by éonsiderations connected with the 
happiness of those whose interests it was his object 
to promote. But, that his course was otherwise, the 
provisions of his will, which was accessible to the 
editor, in common with every intelligent man in Eu- 
rope and America, will show. 

tem Upon the decease of my wife, itis my will 
and desire that all the slaves whom 1 hold in my own 
right, shall receive their freedom. To emancipate 
them during her hfe would, though earnestly wished 


not, however, so much to express gratification as to: by me, be attended with such insuperable difficul- 
the contributions that had been received, as to cali; tics. on account of their intermixture by marriage 
the attention of the society to a gross libel, in the with the dower negroes, as to excite the most painful 
most insidious form, on the most honored name in, Sensations, if not disagreeable consequences to the 


the history of the country. It was contained in a 
preface written by one who, it would appear from 
internal evidence, was an English dissenting Wi 
of the Baptist persuasion, to an American poem, 
(Wat Cheer; or, Roger Williams in Banishment,”’) | 
reprinted by him at Leeds. Mr. L. made a respecful 
reference to the founder of Rhode Island—the sub- 
ject of the work—as well as to its author, Judge 
Durfee; but he remarked that the gentleman who had 
transmitted it to the society, by erasing with the pen 
the objectionable lines, had only presented them more 
clearly to view. He then read a passage from the 
English preface, which, after extolling Roger Wil- 
liams, thus proceeds: j 

“In comparison with such a man, what are the 
names of Solon, or Lycurgus, Romulus, or Numa 
Pompilius, Malborough, Nelson, or even Washington; 
himself, who, after fighting so nobly the battle of in- | 
dependence, ignobly left to his heirs a lega:y of 
slaves, not even excepting her, from whose bosom he | 
had drawn the first nutriment of life.” Of the spez: 
cial alluston to the infant education of Washington 
he could say nothing—he was not aware that Mar- 
shall or Sparks threw any light on the subject. Nor 
should he enter into any discussion of the abolition 
question, or of slavery in the abstract. We cannot 
apply to men of another generation, and placed in 
different circumstances, the same rules by which we 
would judge those of the present day; and, on the 
subject of African slavery, the sentiments of Chris- 
tendom have experienced a greater alteration since 
the death of Washington, than they underwent dur- 
ing the whole preceding period, from the time when, 
by the mistaken humanity of Las Casas, the-first im- 
portations were made into Cuba. 

“That Washington possessed slaves, either inherit- 
ed from his ancestors or obtained by marriage. is not 
imputed to him as a crime, even by the English edi- 
tor. What were his sentiments, when the abolition 
of the slave trade first began to be agitated in Eng- 
land, and when noone could have anticipated the 
extinction of slavery itself in the West Indies, may 
be learned from his own writings. In a letter lo Ro- 
bert Morris, dated April 12, 1786, he says, “J can; 
only say that there is not a man living, who wishes 
more sincerely than Ido to see a plan adopted fori 
the abolition of it (slavery;) but there is only one 
proper and effectual mode by which it can be ac- 
complished, and that is by legislative authority; and 
this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall never be 
wanting.” To Mr. John F. Mercer, September 9, 
1786. he says, “I never mean, unless some particular 
circumstance should compel me to it, to possess 
another slave by purchase, it being among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted, by which slavery in 
this country may be abolished by Jaw.” 

“Again, in writing to the Marquis de Lafayette, 


| latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy 


of the same proprietor; it not being in my power, 
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under the tenure by which the dower negroes are 


hell to manumit them, &e.“ The will proceeds to 
make provisions for the support of those slaves who 
were incapable of taking care of themselves. 

„Nr. L. referred to the well-known fact that Mrs. 
Washington anticipated the pęriod for their emanci- 
pation, and gave immediate 
the slaves, 


Washington was, he had not escaped the attacks of 


malevolence. The calumny in relation to Jumon- 
ville, who is alledged to have been killed while the 
bearer of a peaceful summons, by a body of provin- 
cials under command of Washington, then a major, 
at the commencement of the old French war, gained 
a gencral currency on the continent. Originating in 
national antipathy toward the English, with whom 
Washington was then identified, and having been 
made the theme oſ a poem by a French writer of 
distinction, it has been incorporated in all their his- 
tories to the present day, and even in the Bicgra- 
phic Universelle, a work of singular accuracy, an at- 
teinpt is made, while conceding the charge, to exon- 
erate Washington’s conduct by the apology of youth. 
The examination by Mr. Sparks of Governor Din- 
widdio’s papers, affords a full refutation of the story, 
and proves, that if Jumonville was a peaceful mes- 
senger, the fact could not have been known to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Lawrence remarked, in conclusion, that 
when he reflected on the mischief which the Jumon- 
ville of M. ‘Thomas had done, he could not allow a 
libel, which gathered strength from its connection 
with a patriotic poem of a respected American, to 
take its place on the shelves of a library destined, as 
he trasted, to last for ever, without presenting the 
refutation, palpable as it is.” 


BICGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
LEWIS F. LINN. 


From the Missouri Republican. i 

The high station occupied by Doctor Linn at the 
tiine of his death, combined with the great services 
which he rendered to the people of Missouri, as well 
as the great popularity which he enjoyed amongst 
them, will bea sufficient apology for the publication 
of the following brief, but it is believed correct, 
sketch of the principal incidents of his life: 

Lewis Field Linn was born about the year 1794 or 
or 1795 about four miles from the city of Louisville, 
in the state of Kentucky. He descended from a 
highly respectable family, who emigrated to Kentuc- 
ky ata very early period—ata time when this now 
great and populous state was but a vast wilderness, 
and the abode of wild savages. His mother was 
born in the town of Carlisle, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was the sister of the late George Hunter, 


IVth of May, 1786, he confirms the above sentiments: who furmerly represented Scott county in the legia- 
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lature of this state. She emizrated to Kentucky 
long before the father of the subject of this sketch, 
and was first married to Israel] Dodge, at the Iron 
Banks, at that time a military station. She was af- 
terwards married to Astiael Linn, (the father of the 
doctor,)who was born in Virzinia, and who had emi- 
grated to Kentucky with his father, William Linn.— 
When Ashael came out to kentucky he was but a 
boy, and composed a part of the ſamit of his father 
who had settled ona place called Linn’s estate, about 
fifteen miles from the present city of Louieville.— 
Wm. Linn had rendered important services in the ar- 
my during the Revolution, having jomed it when but 
fifteen years of age. On his arrival in Kentucky he 
was elected Colonel of a regiment, and afterwards 
one of the judges of the court, then first organized 
in the country. When on his way from his station to 
(now) Louisville to take his seat at the first court 
then to be held at that place he was killed by the In- 
dians, leaving several children all yet very young.— 
Colonel Pope, the father of John Pope, late member 
of congress from Kentucky, became the guardian of 
Ashael Linn. When residing in the family of Col. 
Pope an incident occured which was very near chang- 
ing the entire destiny of his life. When ona hunt- 
ing excursion, in company with his older brother, 
William, and two other young men of the name of 
Brashear and Wells, they were captured by the 
Shawnee Indians and taken captives to their village. 
These four boys remained with the Indians, in the in- 
terior of the country, (now Indiana.) upwards of 3 
years, adopting their language, manners and customs, 
ond indeed Ashacl Linn, who wes the youngest of 
the four, adopted a fater and mother whom he af 
terwards left with tears of regret. The three older 
boys finally availed themselves of the favorable mo- 
ment when all the warriors of the nation were out 
on a hunting expedition, to make their escape, taking 
To cilect this they were, how- 
ever, compelled to kill the adopted father and mether 
of Ashael, who had charge of the captives. Ashael 
Linn often spoke, many years afterwards of the feel- 
ings which he experienced at the time of this occur- 
rence, as the most painful he had ever felt in his life. 
These brave boys, after making their escape from 
the Indians, had to surmount another great difficulty 
before they could reach their families. When they 
got to the Ohio river opposite to Louisville, thes as- 
certained that they had no means of erossing; and to 
remain on the other side during the whole night, they 


Ashael with thein. 


reedom to the whole oſ ran great risks of being re-captured by the Indians. 
He added that. pure as the character. of; The three older boys were able to swim. but Ashael 


| 


was too young, and yet they were unwilling to leave 
him behind. Having taken a gun with them when 
they effected their escape, with it they killed a bear, 
and making a kind of a sack with tlie skin, they placed 
Ashael in it, and wilh grape vines attached to it, they 
succecded in swimming over the stream, and pulling 
the bear skin with its contents across. 


Ashael, on his return to his family, was placed un- 
der the care ofa carpenter, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the trade. Ile lived in Loursville or its environs, 
up to the time of his death, which happened abeut 
thirty cight years ago; leaving behind him three chil- 
dren, viz: Mary, Lewis, and William. Lewis, at the 
time of his father’s death, was about ten years of age. 
«Mary is the only surviving one of these three chil- 
dren. William dicd very young on his way to West 
Point, to which place he had received the warrant 
of a cadet. Lewis had the advantage of such schools 
as were al (hat cariy day kept in Louisville. At the 
requisite age he began the study of medicine under 
the instruction of Dr. Galt. 

His half brother, Heury Dodge, the present delc- 
gate from the territory of Wisconsin, hacia been 
appointed by Governor Wilkinson, sheriff of Ste. 
Genevieve county, he was induced to visit this, then 
territory, as carly as the year 1311 or 1812. He, 
however, returned to Louisville to finish the study 
of his profession. When prepared to practice, ho 
again came oul to this country, and settled i Ste. 
Genevieve about the year 1815. Ou his arrival there 
he was placed by his brother Henry in the otiice of 
the late Dr. Ileury Lane; a gentleman eminently skil- 
led in his profession, and with whom he shortly altere 
wards formed a partnership. 

From this time up to the time when he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissicners under the act of 
congress of the 9th July, 1832, to investigate and ree 
port on the French and Spanish claims, he devoted 
himself with great assiduity Loth to the study and the 
practice of his profession, The professional bre- 
thren of Dr. Linn will ail bear testimony to his learns 
ing and skill in his professiun. For its practice he 
seemed to have been especially calculated by nature. 
There never has lived a physician in this country, 
who acquired a higher er mere enviable reputation 
than he did. To his great abilities, bÆ united un- 
tiring zeah with the most unbotinded charity. The 
highest testimony that can be given in his favor is to 


be found in the estcem and sincere respect entertain- 
ed for him by all classes of persons in the counties 
of Ste. Genevieve, Madison, Perry, and St. Francois, 
in which he practised as a physician for many years. 
There is no doubt that he impatred his health, and 
abridged his life by a too close and rigid discharge 
of the duties of his profession. Fis reputation ex- 
tendcd over the most of the southern counties of the 
state—he was called upon to visit the sick at all sea- 
sons of the year, and frequently compelled to travel 
fifty to sixty miles on horseback, over rough roads, 
and not unfrequently in the night. Some time before 
he abandoned his practice, he began to feel his con- 
stitution giving way, and he became satisfied.of the 
necessity of changing his mode of life; if not alto- 

ther abandoning the practice of his profession.— 

rhen, therefore the appointment of commissioner 
under the act of the 9th July, 1832, was tendered to 
him, he readily accepted it. Believing that the sala- 
ry would enable him to remove from Ste. Genevieve 
to St. Louis, where the practice of medicine would 
not be so arduous, he accordingly removed to this 
city im June, 1833, and formed a partnership with 
Dr. E. H. McCabe. From this time up to October 
following, be devoted himself with great zeal to the 
discharge of the dcties of his office. At the first 
meeting of the board of commissioners, composed 
of himself, the late honorable Albert G. Harrison, 
and Frederick R. Conway, it was important to settle 
the principles which should guide them in the inves- 
tigation of the titles of the different claimants; and 
Dr. Linn accordingly introduced ten resolutions lay- 
ing down the policy pursued by the Spanish govern- 
ment in the granting of land, and the policy which 
should be pursucd by the government of the United 
States in the final confirmation of these grants.— 
These resolutions are a monument to his wisdom and 
liberality, and would alone entitle his memory to 
be respected by all classes of people. Had this same 
policy been pursued by the first commissioners ap- 
pointed after the treaty ef cession, this vexed ques- 
tion in relation to our French ard Spanish claims, 
would long since have been settled. 

But the time was approaching when he was about 
to be removed toa higherand a more extended sphere 
of action. In September, 1039, his old friends at 
Ste. Genevieve, vko were severely athicted with the 
cholera, requested him to pay them a visit; and be, 
in obedience to a call from such a source, abandoned 
his own business in this place to visit those persons 
with whom he had passed some of the happiest hours 
of his life. He found them in the greatest affliction; 
the cholera was scattering death among them; he 
had ventured there for the purpose of administering 
relief, and to this benevolent object he devoted him- 
self with increasing assiduity. While at Ste. Ge- 
nevieve he was called to visit the Hon. Alexander 
Buckner, at Jackson, in the county of Cape Girar- 
dean, then a senator from this state in the congress 
of the United States, who had been prostrated by this 
fell disease He arrived there tco late; he either 
found him dead, or so fur gone as to be beyond the 
reach of medical skill. He returned immediately to 
Ste. Genevieve, and it then his turn to be prostrated 
with the same terrible disease. Ile suffered long and 
acute ly; and it is more than probable that his consti- 
tution received such a shock at this time as never to 
have entirely recovered from it. He was, however, 
appointed by Governor Dunkin, in October of this 
year, (1833,) to supply the vacancy in the senate oc- 
casioned by the death cf the Hon. Alexander Buck- 
ner, and he took his seat in this body at the session 
of 1833-34. He was elected nearly unanimously at 
the session of the legislature of 1334-35 and re-elect- 
ed by a large m jority at the session of 1836-37, and 
again, by a large majority at the session of 1842-43. 
His services as a Senator wiil long be remembered by 
the peuple of this state. Although he had never 
made politics his study, nor oratory a subject for his 
meditations, he yet socn acquired a high and honora- 
ble stand among the great men who then sat in this 
body. Firm, yet conciliating; candid, yet courteous, 
he sat in that body during a lime when party spirlt 
ran higher than at any other time in the history of 
our government; and without abandoning a jot or 
tittle of the principies upon which he had been 
elected to that high station, he maintained himself on 
terms of personal frigndshsp and respect (with one 
exception) wilh every member of the senate. 


Asa senator, hie knew neither friend nor foe; will- 
ing alike at all times to serve kis constituents be- 
longing to whatever party they inight. His industry 
was untiring, and it was not confined to the senate 
chamber, but before the different offices and depart- 
ments of the government. Kor the lust five years 
his mind had been much preoccupied with the set- 
tement of the Oregon territory; and [ cannot better 
eonclude- this short bul hasty sketch of this truly ta- 
Jented and virtuous statesman, than by adopting the 
eanguage of the Missouri Reporter, of the Tth inst: 


The planters and the merchants, the frontier set- 
tlers and the emigrants to Oregon, found in him one 
who labored for their prosperity with an ambition 
unalloyed by selfishness—with no ulterior or sinister 
objects to gratify,and with no other desire than to 
perform his duty to his constituents faithfully, ho- | 
nestly, and unostentatiously. His efforts in behalf of | 
Oregon will forever identify his name with our Fa- 
cific Territory. His was the labor of first urzing on 
the national government the importance of the oc- 
cupation and settlement of that lovely region, and to 
him belongs the honor of arousing the attention of 
the whole country to that great question. Il is to 


j 


In the present condition of things, the election of 
these gentlemen would, in my opinion, promote the 
highest interests of the commonwealth. I believe 
the dutics of their respective offices would be per- 
formed by them, with an unwavering regard to the 
support of those great objects, for which the consti- 
tution of the state declares government to be insti- 
tuted: “the common good, the protection, safety, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people;” and that 
the whole force of their influence and example 
would be directed to the encouragement and diffu- 
sion of those virtues, which the same constitution, 
with so much emphasis, pronounces to be essentially 


be deeply regretted that he was not spared to wit. necessary, in order to preserve the advantages of li- 
ness the triumph of that great measure, which he | berty. and to maintain a free government, viz: “a 
originated, advocated, and urged forward with zeal, constant adhesion to the principles of picty, justice, 
until the indifferent became interested, the doubtful’ moderation, temperance, industry, and frugality; 
convinced, and the hostile prepared to abandon all! and that they would exemplify the constitutional 
opposition to it. But nothing can rob him of the! duty of the legislators and magistrates of Massachu- 
honor which is so eminently his due—nothing can, setts, “to cherish the interests of literature and sci- 
separate his name from the future glory of our Paci- ences; to countenance and inculcate the principles 
fic territory. The first city whose foundations shall; of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
be laid west of the Rocky Mountains by American private charity, good humor, and all social affections, 


citizens, will bear his name, and those emigrants to 
Oregon now on their march across the western prai- 
ries, will form the nucleus around which wilf' soon 
be gathered a happy and thriving population, to at- 
test hereafter the sagacity, forecast, and patriotism of 
the lamented Linn. d 

To the citizens of Missouri and of the whole na- 
tion the dcath of Dr. Linn is a heavy calamity. No. 
one in Missouri can fill the void thus created. His 
public life affords a model worthy of imitation; his 
conduct as senator an example to be followed by all, 
who may succeed him. He was courteous, chival- | 
ric, brilliant, and profound; an uncompromisirg but 
conciliatory advocate of his political principles, a- 
debater of great power, but unostentatious in his 
manner; a statesman without vanity, a politician with- 
out bilterness, a man, like the Chevalier Bayard, 
gans peur sans reproche.” ess 


and generous sentiments, among the people.” 


But I acknowledge, that I feel a concern for the 
result of the approachirg election, deeper and stron- 
ger than could spring from mere choice of men, or 
the preference of one candidate to another. It is my 
deliberate and conscientious conviction, that a dan- 
gerous blow has been struck, by the legislaure of the 
present year, upon the constitution of the common- 
wealth, and the Jiberty and security of the people; 
and that every just and honorable effort should be 
made to repair the injury. 


That legislature has passed an act, reducing the 
salarics of the judges of the supreme couri; not 
prospectively, but presently; not to operate, merely, 
on judges to be hereafter appointed, but affecting 


those who are now upon the tench, holding their of- 


ficcs under the provisions of the constitution, and of 


. ' statutes, existing when they received their commis- 
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LETTER FROM THE HON. DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 
OFFICE OF THE OLD COLONY MEMORIAL, ) 
Plymouth, Monday evening, Oct. 16, 1843. 

We have great pleasure in presenting to our rea- 
gers and to the public, the following lucid and mas- 
terly production of our distinguished fellow citizen, 
Dante, Ws TER. It was written in reply toa let- 
ter from Col. Davis, of this town, communicating 
the desire of the Whig County Committee that Mr. 
Webster should attend the convention, and wil! be 
read with admiration and pleasure in all parts of the 
commonwealth, 

Maksurigli.p, Oct. 16, 1843. 

Dear sin, —I have the honor to acknowledge the: 
receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., commuuicat- | 
ing the request of the whig Fommittee of this county 
that I would attend the convention at Plymouth, to- 
morrow. 

_ My engagements do not permit me to accept this 
respectful invitation. Jam not willing, however, to 
let the occasion pass, without expressing my hearty 
concurrence in the gencral objects, for which the 
convention is to be holden. The nominations now 
before the public, for the officcs of Governor and 
Lieut. Governor of the commonwealth, meet my en- 
tire approbation, and will receive my cordial sup- 
ort. 

: Ihave long known Mr. Briggs, who is proposed 
for the chair of the chicf magistracy, in public life, 
and in personal and social intercourse; and entertain 
for him sincere respect and esteem. 

His good reputation, his uprightness, and integrity, 
his ability, and especially the moderation, prudence, 
and mildness of his character, fit him eminently in 
my opinion, for the first elective office in the state. 

It would be presumptuous in me to speak of Mr. 
Reed, who is a candidate for the office uf Licut. Go- 
vernor, to the people of Plymouth county. He is a 
native of the county, and has always lived in it, or 
in the adjoining county of Barnstable, and is far 
more extensively known to its inhabitants than I 
am. 

It is now more than thirty years since Mr. Reed, 
and myself entered Congress together; and for far 
more than half of that period he has been a mem- 
ber of the National House of Representatives. 

If all, who have been with him in Congress, could 
be called on to say, what man, in their acquaintance, 
had been as much distinguished as any other man, for 
steadiness of principle and conduct, for unostenta— 
tious usefulness, and practical good sense, and for 
unceasing attention to the interests of his constitu- 
ents, I believe a majority would name John Recd, ol 
Massachusetts. 


| 
i 


sions, and which the late act alters, and in part re- 
peals. The amount of this reduction is unimport- 
ant; because if a part of the judges’ salary may be 


taken away, the whole may be taken away, and that 


Which has heretofore been regarded as resting on 
constitutional right, will come to depend, mercly, on 
legislative discretion, or legislative favor. Nor can 
it make any difference, whether the whole salary be 
abolished at once, or the same object be attained, 
step by step, by successive acts of diminution. If the 
constitution has imposed no restraint on the legisla- 
ture, then it may, if it sees fit, abolish the salary en- 
lirely: if it has imposed such restraint, then that re- 
straint, to its proper and just extent, protects the 
whole salary, and every part of it, 


By the constitution of the state, judges are to hold 
their oflices during good behavior; with a provision, 


| nevertheless, fcr their removal, in a certain form.— 


In other words, the constitution makes the office of a 
judge, an ofhce for life, but always liable to be for- 
feited, for misbehavior, by Judgment on impeach- 
ment, or to be taken away by another prescribed 
mode of proceeding. If both houses of the legisla- 
ture address the Governor for the removal of a 


i judge, and he sees fit to act upon such address, as he 


may with the consent of the council, the judze is re- 
moved. There is much reason for holding that this 
power can only be exercised, upon proof of malcon- 
duct, apparent, after hearing and examination; be- 
cause such is the dictate of common justice, and 
because the language of the constitution is express, 
that judges shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior. Such exercise of power would be a pro- 
ceeding of .the highest responsibility, not likely to be 


attempted, or, if attempted, not likely to be tolerat- -> 


ed, without causes apparently justifying it; and is a 
very different thing from the enactment of laws, cal- 
culated to undermine the judiciary, by assailing, 
from time to time, the compensation of the judges. 


The Massachusetts bill of rights declares, that the 
judges of the supreme judicial court should hold 
their offices as long as they behave themsclves weil; 
and that "they should have honorable salaries, ascer- 
tained and established by standing laws.” 

The constitytion repeats this declaration, and pro- 
vides that “permanent and honorable salaries shall 
be established by law, for the justices of the supreme 
Judicial court.” 


A salary, ascertained by standing laws, must be, I 
suppose, a standing salary. 


— L. 


i 


A salary. established, must be a salary which is ſix- 


ed, and lasting, at least during the continuance in of- 
lice, of a judge, who accepted office under an extot- 
ing law. 

A permanent salary, must mean a salary not liable 
to continual alterations. If the words of the ccnsti- 


i 
4 
r 
"i 


| ution. do not mean this, they) mean nothing, and 
| might as well have been altogether omitted. 
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A standing salary, which may yet be diminished at And, in my judgment, in all the political struggles, 


pleasure; an established salary, which is still liable to | which have taken place in the state, within the last 
be reduced, as often, and as far, as others see fit to twenty years, no object has presented itself of such 


reduce it; a permanent salary, which may be changed 
nevertheless every day, is nothing else than a plain 


deep and permanent importance, nothing so vitally 
essential to the integrity of the constitution, the se- 


and palpable inconsistency. - One may just as well | curity of public liberty, and the safety, and the hap- 


say that atenancy at will is a frechold estate. 
The constitution of the United States provides, 
hat the judges of the courts of the United States 
shall receive for their services a compensation, 
“which shall not be diminished during their contin- 
uance in office.” I have always regarded this as the 
same provision, expressed in other words, which the 
framers of that constitution found already inserted in 
the constitution of Massachusetts. 

The laws of the commonwealth herctofore passed, 
and which have long remained undisturbed, fully re- 
cognize the just extent of the constitutional provi- 
sion. By the act of 1809, the chief justice is to re- 
ceive thirty-five hundred dollars, and the other judg- 
es three thousand dollars euch; which sums the law 
declares shall be paid to them for every year during their 
continuance in office. . 


piness of the people, as the repeal of this act, 
I am, dear sir, with much regard, 
Your obt. serv’t, 
DAN'L. WEBSTER. 
Wa. Davis, Esq. 


MR. VAN BUREN AND THE TARIFF. 

The Richmond Enquirer says: 

“We have a leiter before us, sent to us by a friend, 
and addressed to him by Mr. Van Buren, in which 
Mr. Van Buren denounces and utterly disclaims the 
present tarff law.“ 

It seems to us, that simple justice to Mr. Van Bu- 
ren requires, that the letter reſerred to by the En- 
quirer, or at least so much of it as relates to the 
present tariff, should be published. As the matter is 


Every judge, now on the bench, accepted his ap- | Presented, great injustice may be unintentionally 
pointment, and received his commission, under the done to Mr. Van Buren, and unpleasant feelings ex- 


provisions, and assurances of this law; and it is not 
easy tosee, why this law, coupled with the consti- 
tut:onal provisions, has not given lo each judge a 
fixed right to this amount of compensation, during 
his continuance in office. 

The late act, therefore, appears to me lo be an in- 
vasion of the constitutional provisions, of the highest 
importance, in two points of view. First, it subjects 
to Yariation, alteration, and change, that, which the 
constitution declares shall be standing,” ‘‘establish- 
ed,” and “permanent.” Second!y, it diminishes the 
salaries of the judges, now in ctlice, and who ac- 
cepted their offices under the assurance of the Jaw, 
that the salaries, then existing, should be paid to 
them, every year, during their continuance in office. 

The case, therefore, appears to me, on the whole, 
to be a plain one. But if it were doubtful, that 
doubt oughtto have prevented the passage of the law. 
It is the part of wisdom to be abstinent, and serupu— 
lous, in regard to every thing, which may seem to 
entrench upon constitutional principles. Ido not 
think it the duty of members of the legislature, or 
other public officers, to see to what extremes they 
can push projects of reform, or of change, without 
open and flagrant violation of the constitution. On 
the contrary, I think they ought to be influenced bya 
prevailing and paramount desire to odminister the 
government in the full spirit of the constitution, to 
accomplish all the objects, and fulfil the whole intent 
and design of all its great provisions, in a just, liber- 
al,and manly manner. And what man, of intelli- 


gence and candor, can read the bill of rights, and the! 


eite in the minds of some of those democrats, who, 
n Congress, voted for this law, in the number of 
which may be ranked Senators Buchanan, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Weight, of New York. Certain it is, 
that the paragraph in the Enquirer, if unexplained, 
is calculated to injure Mr. Van Buren’s prospects in 
Pennsylvania. [Philad. Sentinel of Oct. 21. 


The New York American of the 29th inst. allud- 
ing to the above, says: “Even as we predicted, now 
many months ago, when referring to a non-commit- 
tal letter of Mr. Van Buren on the tariff, intended for 
this meridian, we said, as the time for the Presiden- 
tial election approached, some private letter would 
be despatched by Mr. Van Buren to the South, to be 
quoted nol published, in the Richmond Enquirer, that 
would entirely eschew and repudiate the tariff. 

Behold the literal fulfilment of our prophecy.” 


From the Charleston (Va.) Jeffersonian. 
FAYETTE CLAY CLUB. 
Hoy. IIEX RT Cray, As HL Avp, (Kr.) 
Fayette C. II. (Ja.) Sept. 8th, 1843. 

Dear Sin: In common with their whig fellow citi- 
zens of the union, the mountaincers of Fayette, in- 
habiting the elevated ridges and the table lands be- 
tween the valley of the Kanawha and Greenbrier 
county, have felt profound mertification at “the un- 
paralleled treachery of the acting president” which 
at the moment of decisive success, caused our stand- 
ard to trail in the dust before a minority thus unex- 
pectedly reimbodied after a total discomfiture, yet 


constitution of Massachusetts, and not acknowledge, | buoyant in spirits, amid the animating scenery of their 
ut once, that its plain and manifestintention was, and, mountain fastnesses, they have never despaired of 
is, to establish a supreme court for the state, the the republic! They believe that the political princi- 
judges of which shall be independent, in regard to ciples held by the whigs, and the measures recom- 
the tenure of their office, unless misbehaviour be | Mended by them, to carry them out into full and 
proved, and independent, also, in regard to the com- beneficial operation, as to the country, are based on 
pensation to be made for their services? eternal truth and they rely on the indefeasible cha- 
The judiciary of Massachusetts has long been to Ta¢leristic of truth, — That it will overcome and pre- 
her a subject of honest pride, and just self congra- vail.” 
tulation. It has successfully performed the duties| However much the storms of faction, corruption, 
devolving upon it, and enjoyed, in a single manner, | and venality, have exshrouded with the mists of error 
the public confidence. lt has attracted the respect and popular delusion, the constructure of our govern- 
of other states, and other countries. In our day, we | COL as raised up by our purest and ablest statesmen 
have scen at its head, Dana, and Parsons, and Par- and patriots; we despair not, that the fountain of hight 
ker; men who would have adorned the bench of any | Will disperse the:n by its rays, and irradiate the buiid- 
court in the world, and who have raised high the ing in all its colossal and beautiful proportions. 
character ofthe state, for the learning, ability, and Although the whigs of this transmontane region, 
dignity of her supreme judicature. And why should | few and sparsely settled, partake more the nature of 
we, now, without any sort of necessity, without any | skirmishers than an einbodied serried corps of the: 
exigency of state, without any call, or demand, from j army; vet they sce not why, from their mountain 
public opinion, why should we reckiessly strike at | peaks, they Should not raise the rallying ery to the 
the pillars of our own honor, our own distinction, as | whig forces scattered, but not defeated; and thatery 
well as our liberty, security, aud protection? A small, to the whig HENRY CLAY, of Kentucky, to the res- 
a very small, pecuniary saving is the whole amount) cue! who will at the call of his countrymen sacrifice 
of the good, which is avowed to have been sought, that long coveted but brielly enjoyed 1cpose of Ash- 
by the late act. It this be, really and truly, the | land, and step forth to carry out the great principles 
whole object, is it of so much importance as to jus- jhe has ever advocated with a oneness of motive, a 


tify such a dangerous proceeding? ls it an end, 
for the attainment of which itis wise and patriotic 
to excile such serious alarm, among intelligent and 
reflecting men? Is it worthy to be pẹisued, at the 
expense of weakening the confidence of the com- 
munity in the independence of the high judges of 
tc land, to whose integrity, impartiality, and firm- 
ness, every man must look, for the protection of life, 
liverty, and property? k 

J cannot but think the act was passed inconsider- 
ately, aud possibly in consequence of excitement 
springing from other subjects; and would fervent!) 
hope that sober men, of ail parties, would see ite 
impropriety, and its danger. As to any reason, or 


lofty persuasive eloquence, and a manly intrepid 
frankness that challenges, and nas inct the admiration 
of his country! 

We have been appointed a committee. by the Fay- 
ette Clay Club of Virginia, composed of whigs, few 
but true as stcel, to respectfully suggest to you, that 
if it may at all comport with your many public and 
private cuzagemncents, great good would result to the 
cause in this cougressional d.stvict [the 4th Hon. G. 
W. Summers] from a visit from you to some centra! 
point—say Kenawha C. H. or the falls of the Kena- 
vha—a mass meeting could readily be assembled to 
ec and hear you. On your way to or from Raleigh 
N.C. could you not cheer and animate us on the eve 


argument, in defence of its provisions, I confvəs |} of the great battle of principle, by at Icast a passing 
have scen nothing, even specious, or plausiblc.—! visit to your native state? 


In discharging the duty intrusted to us, may we not 
be permitted to add our high personal appreciation 
of a public career, beginning before any of us had 
arrived at years of maturity, and continued to a re- 
cent period, fraught as it has been with continued 
benefit and glory to our common country, as well as 
with undying reputation to yourself? We are, dear 
sir, with great esteem, your friends and countrymen, 

ALFRED BECKLEY, 
H. M. DICKINSON, 
FRANCIS TYREE, 
GEO. ALDERSON, 
JAMES Y. WAITE, 
H. Y. D. ROBERTS, 
CHAS. HUGUART. 


MR. CLA Y’S REPLY. 

Ashland, 25th September, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN: I have duly received your letter, as 
a committee of the Fayette Clay Club of Virginia, in- 
viting me to visit the 14th congressional district of 
Virginia, and meet my fellow citizens at some con- 
venient central point in it. Yon supposed that I 
might find it convenient to do so, on my way to North 
Carolina. I should have been most happy to accept 
our kind invitation if it were in my power; but I ex- 
pect to be at New Orleans this winter and to proce id 
thence to North Carolina, by Georgia and South Car- 
olina. And I intend to return home by Wheeling.— 
Although I am unable to enjoy the gratification of 
meeting my fellow citizens of the mountain region of 
Kenawha, I request you to assure the club of my grate- 

ful acknowledgments for the honor it has done me. 


The treachery, gentlemen, of the acting president 
lo which you allude in terms of just indignation, Is 
mortifying to us as Amcricans. 

Considering the youth of our republic, and the vir- 
tuvus and illustrious men who have filled the office of 
chief magistrate of the Union, it is painful in the ex- 
treme to behold such an example of utter abandon- 
ment of all the obligations ofshonor, of duty, and of fi- 
delity. But, far from allowing that degrading fact to 
throw us into a state of apathy and despondency, it 
ought to stimulate every American freeman to redou- 
ble his energies in rescuing his government from the 
impure hands into which it has accidentally ſallen.— 
Against Mr. Tyler no exertion is necessary. He 
will soon retire with the contempt and amidst the 
scolis of all honorable men. Our efforts should be 
directed agamst those who first seduced and then pro- 
fiicd by him; those who, after having won him to 
their uses now affect to shrink from the contamina 
ling association; those who after his complete identi- 
fication with them, and at the moment when he is 
appropriating to their exclusive advantage the whole 
patronage of the government, unjustly upbraid us with 
the failure of measures, the adoption of which was 
prevented by his perfidy and their countenance and 
support of hin. 

Under these circumstances, I am sure, gentlemen, 
you will agree with me, that these are not limes 
when we should deliver ourselves up to the sentiments 
of ignoble despair, and a culpable neglect of our du- 
ty to our country. On the contrary we should re- 
double our exertions, and firmly resolve never (9 
cease employing them, until the goveramentis purt- 
fied, and cnce more confided to honest aud fuihiul 
hards. l 

J cannot conclude, without a tender of my cordial 
thanks, for the seutinents of attachment and couti- 
dence towards me, Which you have done me the hon- 
or to c vey, aud of assurance of my being your 
grateful Micnd, and obedient servant, fi. CLAY. 

Messrs. %% ed Beckley, Francis Tyree, Chas. Heg- 
zart, H. M. Dickinson, Geo. edlderson, James F. Malle, 
Se. Se. e 
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CONVENTION OF SILK GROWEES AND 
MANUPACTURERS. 
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From the New York Express. 

At l oeloes, to-day, piere was a very numerous 
and respectable meeting of gentlemen interested m 
the culture and manufacture of silk in this country, 
at the rooms of the American Institute. " 

Mr. Stebbons, of Massachusetts, a pioncer in this 
good work, was called to the chair, and Mr. Harri- 
son of New Haven, was appointed secretary, hy noms 
ination; and the meeting proceeded to organize the 
convention. 

Messrs. Barbour, Weigh, and Smith, were appom- 
ted a committee to nominate officers of the convene 
tion, and Mr. Gill was authorized to in the names 
and residences of the members present, for the pur- 
pose of making out a complete list of the convention. 

On motion of a member, convenient seals were 
provided at the tahle for reporters of the public press. 
And the reporters of the Tribune and Express avail 
ed thems:lyces of the courtesy. 


* 
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The nominating committee reported as follows: 

For president General Jas. Tallmadge, of N. Y. 

For vice presidents—John W. Gill, esq., of Ohio; 
Dr. D. Stebbins, Mass.; H. PitkIn, esq., Conn.; G. W. 
Murray, esq., N. J. 

For secretaries— James Harrison, esq. of Conn.; Ja- 
cob C. Parsons, esq. 

The following gentlemen were appointed the busi- 
ness committee of the convention:—Messrs. Barbour 
of Mass., Sinith of Maryland, Gill of Ohio, Conant 
of Mass., and Danforth of N. Y. 

General Tallmadge, (upon the election of the 
above oflicers,) took the chair and made some ver 
interesting remarks upon doing so. He would lad. 
Jy have had another elected to that office, but would, 
being so honored, do his best to meet the wishes of 
the convention. 

This was the first national convention ever called 
in this country, and its object was to take into consid- 
eration the cxpediency, as well as the possibility, of 
making silk cne of the staples of the country; to as- 
certain whether its culture be or be nut congenial to 
the soil, and then to advise those engaged in the mat- 
ter to go on with it, if not, to cease their labors.— 
And in these ways the convention, in his opinion, 
would be able to do a good deal of good. 

General Tallmadge then went on to express the 
opinion that, not only in one part, but in all parts of 
the United States, the climate and the soil of the 
country were most admirably adapted to the culture 
of the silk worm. And he described the climates of 
England and the United Statcs, in contrast, as adap- 
ted to this culture, and showed to what different uses 
the mulberry was put in the two countries. This 
fruit in England grew toa large size, as large as a 
shellbaik,tand was a rich, luscious fruit for the table. 
It never grew to such Juxuriunce here: the climate 
was less favorable to the raising of the first, but from 
the same causes, most favorable to the culture of the 
silk worm. 

The speaker gave a very interesting detail of the 
mode of raising the worms,—the way in which the 
process of hatching goes on. He explained the mode 
adopled by some of hatching on paper, by the aid of 
manure, by contact with the body, &c. He alluded 
to the statements in the books as to the way in which 
the process of hatching goes on, all over the world. 
It would seem that evcry where, excepting in this 
country, artificial means are uniformly resorted to. 
In this country, we need no such means. Natural 
facilities, in atmosphere, soil and every other appli- 
ance, abound wiih us, ond are safely, and exclusively 
furnished by Providence to this country. All that is 
needed is the enterprise and industry cf the people 
of the country to bring silk into the list of American 
staples, by acquiring the fullest knowledge of the 
means of feeding the worms, and all the other facili- 
ties for the production of silk. The end and aim of 
this convention, saidithe speaker, is of a kind which 
ought to recommend it to the favor of all American 
citizens. Instead of sending meney out of the country, 
and for the purchase cf what we can so easily make our- 
selves, and then setting down, wondering where our 
circulating mediem has gone, the gencral would ad- 
Vise his countrymen to enter into thisenterprise with 
Vigor, to go to work like patriots, and to improve the 
advantages Which God and nature had put into their 
hands for the production of a new staple, and one 
that it wos fully demonstrable, must eventually turn 
out a rich sonice of national wealth. 

He took occasion to say that it had been proved to 
his satisfaction that with care, fico supplies of co- 
coons could be obtained in one year, and made some 
interesting suggestions to this end, in the matter of 
fecding. He expressed a decided preference for the 
culiings over the leaf. 

General ‘Tallmadge, m conclusion, explained his 
meaning in the speech lately delivered at the insti- 
tute, and reported in this paper, with regard to the 
custom m France of women’s hatching the worms 
from the egg on paper, placed in contact with the 
skin. One of the papers had reported him to have 
said that this was a coercive process, imposed by the 
employer. He had not intended to give any such 
idea. Ho had represented this mode as one among 
the many adopted by the people in that country for 
the hatching of the eggs by artificial means. 

The business eommiltce then presented a great 
number of letters from persons engaged in the silk 
business, from a large majority of the states in the 
Union, containing a host of very instructive and valu- 
able facts, bused on the experience and observation 
of the writers in the prosecution of the work. A 
communication from a large New England conven- 
tion recently heldat Northampton in Massachusetts, 
lending lu produce the same nopressions on the pub-! 
lie mid, Was aiso recan by the first vice president. — 
There had been no faitures m any of the attempts that 
had been made, throughout the land, to cultivate the 
worm, and to make the silk. 
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The business committee proceeded to introduce 
resolutions at the afternoon meeting. 

Geo. Tallmadge, the chairman, in the name of the 
institute invited tha convention to visit the fair, and 
inspect the specimens of silk, and silk goods which 
were there. LN. F. Express. 


Among the resolutions which were adopted were 
the following. 

Resolved, That the full establishment of the silk 
business as an integral part of the ordinary industry 
of this country is an object claiming the early and 
high regard of every patriot and philanthropist. 


Resolved, That in the history of past experiments 
in growing silk in the early settlements of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, immediately preceding 
the revolution, and subsequently and especially in 
the large. more general, and more successful efforts 
of the past few years, we have ample grounds for 
augmented confidence in all the great principles on 
which the business is based. 

Resolved, That in regard to all agricultural pro- 
ducts there is a broad and well defined distinc- 
tion to be observed between transient and permanent 
causes of failure or succcss—that the permanent 
causes are soil and climate; and that wherever these 
are known to be favorable to any such product we 
should never be discouraged by transient causcs ope- 
rating against success, knowing that the causes ope- 
rate in like manner in regard to all such products. 


Resolved, That as American silk, in the state in 
which the worm leaves it, has long been known to 
be of first-rale quality, it is adequate proof that the 
soil and climate of our country are eminently con- 
genial to its culturé, inasmuch as these two things 
are the permanent causes that contiol the quality of 
every agricultural product. 

Resolved, That the silk culture demands for its 
successful prosecution essentially the same climate 
and the same kind of seasons and the same kinds of 
upland soils as are required for Indian corn; and as 
this crop is successfully cultivated in all the states 
and territories of the Union, there is nothing to for- 
bid, but every thing to encourage, the co-extensive 
cultivation of the siik crop. | 

4 


Resolved, That inasmuch as in America and China 
the mulberry tree is found in the native forest, it is a 
manifest indicationof Divine Providence thut this 
country, as well as China, was designed to be a great 
silk growing country. 

Resolved, That insiew of the experiments made 
in different parts of the country, as reported to this: 
convention from most of the states of the Union, in 
feeding worms in a natural state of the atmosphere, 
we are happy to regard the question as triumphantly | 
settled, that, in our superior climate, the opensicd: 
cr tent, securing to our worms ample shade and hea- 
ven's pure air essentially unobsiructed, is, except 
in very early or very late feeding, not only all that is | 
needed in the way of building, but intrinsically bei- 
ter than enclosed rooms: Therefore, 

Reselved, That 1843 will form a new era in the 
history of the silk culture of the United States. 


Resolved, That the introduction of the foreign va- 
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Resolved, That we are much gratified in beholding 
the manrfestation of a growing public confidence in 
the essential merits of the silk business, and we are 
herein decidedly encouraged to go forward inthe 
busincss ourselves, using at the same time all ap- 
propriate means toenlighten the public mind and 
confirm the public confidence still more fully. For 
this purpoze we will freely communicate to indivi- 
duals, and to the conductors of the newspaper press, 
the results of our own experience, and such other 
information as may be in our power to give, exer- 
cising all due care to keep within the limits of rigid 
truth. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the liberal protection 
designed to be given to the silk business in the new 
tariff; and in the fact that this section of the bill ex- 
cited no opposition from any quarter of the country, 
we have a pledge that the policy now established 
will remain undisturbed, and that such amendments 
as experience has already shown, or shall hereafter 
show, to be necessary will be readily secured; and, 
further, inasmuch as our congress has never imposed 
discriminating duties except in favor of such pro- 
ducts as may be brought forth from our own fields 
and workshops, this act is only the expressed opin- 
ion of the intelligent body that passed it, that our 
country can as well make itsown silk as its cottons 
and woollens, its hats and its shoes, its ploughs, its 
nas. and its axes. 

Whereas, the present tariff prescribes a duty of 
fifty cents on the pound of raw silk or silk in the 
eum, and a higher duty on sewings and other manu- 
factured silks; and whereas we are fully informed 
that sewings and other silks can be and are imported 
nearly ready for the market, and yet retaining the 
gum, coming in under this low duty: Therefore— 

Resolved, That we consider this a manifest and a 
grass cvasion of the law designed to aid the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Resolved, That Gen. James Tallmadge, I. R. Bar- 
bour, John W. Gill, Gideon B. Smith, Horace Pit- 
kin, and J. Danforth, be a committee to claim of the 
secretary of the treasury the prompt correction of 
this abuse; and, in case it should become necessary, 
that they lay the subject before congress at the eariy 
pari of its approaching session. 

Whereas, from the returns made to the convention, 
it appears that there has been a large increase in the 
quantily of cocoons raised in the country the prescnt 
season, especially at the west and the southwest, so 
large as to give just grounds to fear that many will 
be lost for the want of being timely and suitably 
reeled: Thercfore— 

Resolved, That the early and earnest attention of 
the frienes of the silk cause be dirccted to family 
reeling, and to the establishment of filatures for pur- 
chasing and reeling cocoons in different localities, 
where they are now urgently heeded; and that the 
legislatures cf the several states be requested to 
grant liberal bounties to encourage this important- 
and essential partof the general business—reeling 
silk in a manner suitable for all the varieties of silk 
goods, 

Resolved, That this convention are exceedingly 
gratified in witnessing as they do on this occasion, 


rieties of the mulberry trees, and the facility with; such a rich Variety of cocoons, raw silks, scwings, 
which they have become acclimated, and the rea- twists, braids, gimps, cords, ribands, handkerchiefs, 
sonable rate at which may now be propagated, | cravats, hosiery, laces, flowered tissues and brocades, 
give tothe American people every advantage for the in great variety, for vestings, plain and flowered lus 


vigorous prosecution of the silk culture. 

Whereas, in the feverish excitements of the years 
1833 and 1839, many exaggerated statements were 
put forth by persons solely interested in trees as an 


trings, and many o(her kinds of dress silks, velvets, 
satins, serges, armozincs, and other silk goods, grown 
upon our own soils, and under our own brilliant 
skies, and manufactured by the skill of our own ci- 


article of special action in regard to the profits to be; tizens. 

expected from growing silk, and in regard to the in-“ Resolved, That our manufacturers and other busi 
trinsic value of the mulberry tree; and whereas, in ness men have now every reasonable encourage- 
the prostration that came subsequently over this bu- ment to invest, in a wise and careful manner, their 
siness, the public mind was thrown into a state of funds in this new form of domestic labor—growing 
complete revulsion, the great body of our people and manufacturing silk. 

for a time regarding the whole business as adelu-| esolred, That this convention learns with deep 
sion, and mulberry trees as ulterly worthless—fit regret that,as in other kinds of American manu- 
only for the fumes and the floods: therefore— factures, it has hitherto been deemed necessary to 

Resolved, That we deem it due to ourselves and to! attach the foreign titles, English, French, and Ital- 
the public in all candor to say, that the silk culture! ian, to the excellent sewings and fabrics of our own 
is, in our judment, entirely feasible, and may easily silk manufactures, in order to command a ready 
become second to no other business in the country, sale in our city markets, superior as these sewings 
that, when conducted with appropriate practical) und fabrics are known to be in strength, texture, 
knowledge and skill, and with appropriate facihities, and durability to the foreign articles; and that we 
it is more profitable than other ordinary argricultu- earnestly recommend to our silk manufacturers, now 
ral pursuits; and that mulberry trees, for the pur- in the infancy of our enterprise, to seta good ex- 
poses for which they were designed, are intrinsicgily ample to their brethren in other manufactures by at- 
valuable. laching their own name to their own goods. 

Resclued, That the convention deeply regretthe Hesolred, That we recommend to our fellow citi- 
Joss which the country has sustained inthe wanton zens to cherish, by their patronage, our infant silk 
and incensiderate destruction of mulberry trees con- establishinents. In this we appeal to those patriotio 
sequent upon the revulsion above referred to; and feelings which ever glow in the hearts of Americans, 
they earnestly recommend to the present owners of asking of them alla mutual pledge each to sustain 
trees to preserve and multiply them with all due the efforts of the other in the progressive devel sp- 
care, knowing that their value for making silk will ment of our mighty resources, and the attainment of 
in due time be appreciated. „a perfect nationa! independence. 
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Rusiness Review. The weather continues mild and 
agreeable. We had a white frost on the morning of the 
24th, but no injury was done to such tobacco as is still 
nilowed to remain inthe ficld. Most of planters have 
finished housing their crops. The quality is said to be 
fair, but in quantity it will fall below an average in the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. 

North of us they have had a considerable fall of snow 
this week, but it remained only a short time on the 
ground. There wasa heavy snow storm at Galena, Ill. on 
the 14th inst., covering the country for a distance round, 
Accounts from various places south, mention a black 
frost as having occurred on the 15th inst., said to be fa- 
tal to the cotton that was out in Upper Georgia and Ala- 
bama. The frost that night was inconsiderable in 
Maryland and did not injure the tobacco that was out, 
so far as we have heard. We have but hule variation 
from previous statemenis in relation to business. Busi- 
ness men; both buyers and sellers, are acting with cir- 
cumspection. Speculation is deciddely nerRained. The 
manufacturers are rather more emboldened than they 
were, and especially the manufacturers of cotton goods. 
Their stock of goods appears not to accumulate, although 
many more hands are now employed and fixtures are 
in progress in most of the establishments for further in- 
creasing their capacities. The China market sceins to 
have bad its influence here as well as in England, and 


the value of the capital stock of cotton companies has de- 


- 


cidedly improved. a 

The iron business is also manifestly in good spirits 
and the proprictors are said to be once more making a 
lining and affording a living to the laborers in their em- 

oy. 

j ‘The information of the rise in the price of cotton in 
England has not affecied our cotton markets beyond 
the extent of that nse. The mildness of the weather for 
Ociober, we presume has enabied planters to make 
more of their crop than many of them had anticipated 
Yet the crop will fall considerably beluw last year’s pro- 
duction. The estimates we have inet with range be- 
tween 1,600,000 to 2,000,C00 bales,—few goso high as 
the latter, and we have seen none above it. The do- 
me:uc demand for the supply of our manufactures will 
be considerably larger than it ever has been, and the 
quantity to spare for exportation will be proportionahly 
reduced. The increase of cultivation has not kept pace 
with the increased demand both at home and abroad, 
and we have no doubt that notwizlptanding the immense 
stock that had accumulated in England, prices wiil not 
be so low for the ensuing year as they have been during 
most of the past year. 

In the flour, grain, tobacco, and provision depart- 
ments, we have hardly a variation from last report. We 
ure likely to have abundance of good bread and meat at 
a lo price. For our surplus, shippers have to ferret out 
a market for a little here and there, and any where that 
they can find open, affording cven a very moderate pro- 
tit. People are not maki g fortunes now a days in any 
branch of business that we know cf, except it be by the 
rise in the price of stocks, which some of the far seeing 
monied folks had bought in at their minimum prices 
tome months since. 

Fiour. The inspections of last week in Baltimore 
comprise 15,633 bbls. and 879 half bbls.—reccipt price 
81 12, store price €4 25. 

The quantity of flour arrived at tide-water, by the 
Eric canal, from the commencement of navigation this 
season up to the 22d instant, was 1,531,233 barrrels, and 
of wheat 634,719 bushels. 

W neat, 85 to 90 for good red—90 to 96 for white—in- 
feriur red from 70 to 83. 


Srecks The price of stocks generally, has felt the 
influcuce of the immense amount offering from time io 
time under the law of last session of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, fur the sale of the pubic stocks of that com- 
monweath, Another public sale took place on the 24:h 
Inst., at which sales were effected to the amount of 
about one million of dullars—part of the sale is thus re- 


ported: 

100 shares Philadelphia bank, 74? Nevins, 

100 * e 75 s 

100 4. 66 154 6 

1210 * * (balance 
of lot) 73} T. J. Perkins 
25 „ Pennsylvania Bank, 187} Bayard. 
10 * 4 15a5 4 
10 66 (T) 183; 85 
10 at ee : 1812 i 
10 eb (13 lel; (73 
20 * 8 1813 “ 

300 * = 180 A. C. Barclay. 
50 * s 1822 Christe. 7 
35 " s 181 Osenshire. 
13 =e 150] Sew art:. 

19 * u 180 Cumminas. 
10 * . “u 1782 Mayberry. 
10 “ 80 176; - t. 
20 u tt 170} 41 
89 u a 175 Elen. 
1022 “ 0 173 R. Willing. 
(being balance of the lot.) 


These are to be paid fur in domestie creditor scrip, 
which wil reduce their price to about 3 per cent, less 
than tse stated prices. I: is understood that Mr Per- 
kias buss for the Philadeiphia bank, and Mr. Willing 
for tie bank of Pennsylvania. Besides the above, otber 
canul, bridge, and road stocks were suid to a consider: 
alle amount. 
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Pennsylvania fives were sold on the same day at the 
Exchange board, to the amount of $7,200 at 605; Phila- 
delphia bank 76; Union bank of Tennessee at 591. 

‘The progress made towards negotiating the Illinois 
canal loan, with the European stockholders, is calculat- 
ed to reinspire confidence in the state and improvement 
stocks generally. The conclusion of the negotiation 
however, it is obvious, d: pends upon the action of the 
legisiature of Illinois at their ensuing session. 


Ax Tron CAxAL Boar, the New Era. was in the ba- 
sin yesterday. She is owned by W. H. Vandewater and 
Co. and runs between Oswego and New York. She 
draws when laden 3 1-12 feet and tows ensy The boat 
and cargo from Oswego weighed 84 tons 598 Ibs. 

[Albany Adv. 


_ ANOTHER Correr Rocx. The Rochester Democrat, 
in alluding tothe famous mass of copper which has 
lately been removed froin the bed of the Ontansgon ri- 
ver, says that the Indians have revealed to Mr. Ashman, 
a resident of Sault Ste. Marie, the place where another 
mass may be found. It is, however, not so large as the 
one now on its way to the National Institute. 


Cot. R. M. Jouxzon. Col. Johnson left for Con- 
cord, N. H., in the Lowell cars yesterday morning. He 
will next visit Vermont, and then return to New York, 


from whence he will proceed forth to his home. 
- { Boston Post, Oct. 12. 


Count Certranp is now in the state of New York. 
He visited Ex-President Van Buren at his residence at 
Kinderhook, and thence tock the cars for Boston, where 
he arrived on ‘Tuesday evening, expressing, according to 
the Boston papers the utmost astonishment and delight at 
Witnessing that proud monument of Massachusetts glory, 
the passage of the rail road over ike Green Mountains— 
pronouncing it the most stupendous work of art he ever 
witnessed, the famous Aqueduct at Rome hardly ex- 
cepted. 

he Count moves in character. His arrival took 
the Bostonians by surprise—yet they promptly greeted 
his arrival; but in a couple of hours he was off, to make 
a visit to Ex-President Apams. On Thursday he reach- 
ed New York. 


Exection. The Banger W} 


) lig states that the filth trial 
on Satuiday, for the choice o i 


} f a representative to con- 
gress, terminated in the election of William Paine, the 
regular whig candidate, by a majority of 106 votes over 
all others. . 


epartment at Washington, has been elected president 
of the Okio Life Insurance and ‘Trust Company, in Cin- 
einnati, in place of Micajah J. Williams, esq., resigned 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN Institute. The exhibi:ion 
at Niblo's, New York, was to close yesterday. It has 
been unsurpassed—nay, unequalled by any thing of the 
kind in this country, and cheited universal admiration. 
It wasa display of which Americans might well pride 
themselves; some uccount of i will be given in our next 


Gen. VaLpez, the late Governor cf Cuba, and his suite, 
sailed from New York for Havre, in the Burgundy, on 
Tuesday. 


Guano Manure. Sccret expeditious have been fit- 
ling out in great haste from G:cenuck, London, Liver- 
pool, and other Brinsh ports, having on board Irish diich- 
crs, Wheelbarrows, shoveis, picks, &c. and sail with 
secret orders, not to be opened until they are be- 
youd the equator. Some Island east of the Cape of 
Goud Hope is thonghtto be their object, on which this 
valuable manure is said to have been discovered of the 
richest quality. ‘The price of Guano in England is £14 
per ton. 


Hayr. The Le Manifeste of October Ist, contains 
the proceedings of the constituent assembly up to that 
date. On the 25.h ult, Herara, president of the provin- 
cial government, senta nicssage to the assembly, recom- 
meuding an amnesty for polincal cflenecs. On the 27th, 
the houst voted, by a majority of four voices, the indem- 
nity demanded by those who had sustained losses on ac- 
count of the public service during the revolution. The 
passage of this act was vehementiy contested, on the 
round of financial embarrassmenis, and the pressing 
demands of France tor paymeut ot tbe instalments due 
tu ber by treaty, 


Hoa Maxet. Some few contracts have been made 
for hogs at Cincinnan at 2 60 per 109 weight. 

The following table shows the opcning prices at Cin- 
cinnati for the last eight years aud the quantity killed 
there fur the lasi eleven years: 


Logs killed. Opening prices. 

1832-3 585.000 e 
1833-4 123.000 

4-5 162 6009 

5-6 123 00) $6 a6! 

6-7 103 000 T al 

7-8 182,009 5426 

8-9 199.000 316 4 

9-40 95 00 3} a 33 
1310-1 160,800 2 a 2} 

1-2 159 0CO 1722 

2-3 over 250,000, of v hich 70, 000 were meli- 


ed into lard. 


Late From Perv. Mr. Tucker, ben rer of despatches 
to the Uuited States, arrived on the 29.0 instant, in the 


Schooner Liffey, from Chagres, last from Carthagena in 
four days. 


He ieports that u British vessel called the 
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Elisa WIIrZLESEv, late 6th auditor in the post office 


Vetula had been seized by the Peruvian government for 
stealing Guano. The captain and crow made resistance 
but were overpowered. Through the interference of a 
respectable house the vessel and crew given up, aud or- 
dered to leave immediately for England. 

A revolution had broken out in South Peru, with tbe 
ex-President Torices at its head. The acting President 
Vivanco immediately sent a military force from amy 
the English steamer Peru,“ and after a slight skirini 
routed the revolutionists. 

The English steamer of war “Salamanda” was at Cal- 
lao, on the li:ih August. Bolivia had threatened war 
against Peru; a formal deelaration was daily expected.— 
The ports of Cobija and Arica were under blockade to 
prevent the importation of gunpowder into Bolivia. 


MaesacHUSETTS ELECTIONEERING. Parties are fairly in 
the field in this state for the contest which is to be de- 
cided in November. The whigs have just notified three 
general meetings, one at Salem, one at Newburyport, 
and one at Andover; at the latter, which is to take place 
about she 9th or 10th Nov., Mr. WEBSTER is to speak, by 
invitation of the Essex county convention. Rurrs 

Croats will probably epeak at Newburyport, and R. 
„ and perhaps other distinguished whigs at 
alem. 

Their opponents are indefatigable and on the alert at 
every avenue. 


Mexican Inpemnity. The secretary of the treasury 
gives notice that $133,555 01 of Mexican indemnity is 
ready for distribution to claimants, on presentatiun of 
their certificates at the Bunk of the Metropolis. 


Missocnr Senator. The St: Louis Republican states 
that David R. Atchinson has been appointed by the 
governor, senator in congress, to supply the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Mr. Linn. lt is not yet known 
whether this gentleman will aecept the appointment, but 
the Republican says there are few, if any, in hs party 
more worthy of it. 


Navan. The Norfolk Beacon says: Captain J. Per- 
cival, ordered to the U. S. frigate Constitunon, arrived at 
Norfolk on Wednesday in the steamer Osccola, Capt. 
Mitchell, from Washington. 

The appointment of Captain Skinner, to the frigate 
Potomac, at Boston, has, we understand, been revokcd 
by the department. 


Onto. The whigs it seems will have a majority on 
joint ballot in the neat legislature. The senate stands 
20 lucos to 16 whigs, the house has 31 locas and 39 whigs 
—on joint ballot 51 locos 55 whigs. 


SEIZURE OF A BRITISH STEAMER. The steamer Admi- 
ral was scized at Rochester, N. V., on Sunday, charged 
with smuggling. The U. S. custom house officers ſouud 
five or siz gallons of gin on board of her! The Roches- 
ter Democrat of ‘Thursday says she was still in custody. 


Specie. The British steamship Severn, Cip‘ain Vin- 
cent, arrived at Havana on the 6th instant, from Vera 
Cruz, having on board $1,130,000 in specie for Eng- 
land. 

Tue ILIINoIs Cana. Mesers. Sturgis, Ward, ond 
Lawrenve, of Boston, were commissioned by the foreign 
bondholders to no ninate an agentin this country to ve- 
rity the estimates and statements on which was based 
the proposition submitted to the bondholders, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a further advance of $1,660,000, to 
complete the Ilunois and Michigan canal. The Boston 
genilemen have appuinted the honorable John Davis, 
lare governor of Massachusetts, and formerly United 
States senator. Their selection cannot fuil to be equal- 
ly Su: isſucfory to Americans and foreigners interested in 
this greut work. Governor Davis has accepted the agen- 
cy, and will proceed at once to the eaccution uf its du- 
tics. 

Tosicco. Baltimore prices, Maryland cotnmon £2.59 
a 3; miduling to good as; geod 86.0.8; tine €8:12.— 
The bettcr qualities are scarce and in demand—infecior 
is dull. For Ohio tobacco, cn on to middling, S334. 50; 
good $546; fine red wrappery 86.50 u 10; fine yellow $7,- 
£0010; exa Wrappery %llal3;—a large business has 
been dore this week in Ohio, and the merketis row ins 


differently euppaued—600 bhes. were sold on Wedncs- 
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day atone. ‘Tbe inspections of the week comprised 44 
lind. Maryland; 393 Oluo; 229 Missouri; and 137 Ken- 
tuckhy——tutal 1, 285. 


VERMONT—THE PRESIDENCY. A letter to the Globe, 
dated Montpellier, Oct. LS, says: At a demociatic state 
convention held at this piace yesterday, u resolution was 
passed, iustructing our to deicgates ai large to voie tor, 
and use ali honorable means to precere, the nomimaLou 
of Mr. Van Buren. by a vote of 139 or 110 to 3—ahich 
will show how Mr. Wan Burcea stands wi b the demucia- 
cy of Verinont. 


VII. OW Fever. There were 105 den lis by this dis- 
ase at the Clarity l. OSsfmal. New Orleans, Cui g ibe 
week ending the 14 h inst., 18 cf whieh occurred on the 
13th and lib, and only 8 new cascs acinitted Iu these 
two days. 

Twelve new cascs were reporied on the Heh and bth 
inst. by the Mobile board of health. A slight frost was 
experienced thereon the 15th and 16th, but hardly sut- 
ficieat to sensibly check the disease. ; 

At Gaudaloupe much sickness prevail Americans 
and Englishmen were the grea:csi sufferers. 


Yucatan AX p Mexico. Thevlatestaivcoonts etate : at 
the dithicullies between these powers are far from Len g 
in a favorable train. 
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pirates, J. T. Dext, G. H. Cons rock, and E. Y. 
JENNINGS. 

Tuomas L. Jones, Esq., is our authorised agent | 
for the southwestern states. 

IsraeL E. JAuzs, Esq., for the southern states 
assisted by James K. WIE, Wai. H. Wrrp, 
O. II. P. Stress, and Hesry Pratt. 

Saucen H. Stevenson, Esq., state of Kentucky. 

Tuos. SEVERN, Esq. for the states of New York, | 
New Jerscy, and Pennsylvania. | 

J. W. Cuanpers, Esq. resident agent for the city of : 
New York. 

worember 4th, 1843. 
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IRELAND. Repeat. Mr. O’Conners. is now 
showing the strongest symptoms of distress, and of 
conscious approach to the condition of “check to the | 
King.” Of these symptoms we will indicate one or 
two. In January, 1843, he declared solemnly that, 
an Irish parliament should instal itself at Dublin be- | 

fore the year closed. Early in May, he promised j 
Ghat on the anniversary of that day the great change 
should be solemnized. On a later day in May, he 
roclaimed that the event would come off, not upon 
w settled day in that month, but ‘in all of May,” 
18944. Here the matter rested until August 12th, 
when again he shifted his day to the corresponding 
day of that month, 1844. But Scptember arrived, 
and “before those shoes were old” in which he made 
this promise, be declared, by letter to some corres- 
dent, that he must have forty-three months for 
Working out his plan. Another symptom yet 
snore significant is this, and, strange to say, it has 
been overlooked by the daily press: originally he 
mad advertised some pretended parliament of three 
hundred Irishmen, to which admission was to be had 
for each member by a fee of one hundred pounds.— 
And several journals are now telling him that, un- 
der the convention act, he and his parliament will 
be arrested on the day of assembling. Not at all; 
they do not attend to his harlequin motions. Already 
Faas he declared that this assembly, which was to 
hare been a parliament, is only a conciliatory com- 
grzittee, an old association under some new name, 
for deliberating on means tending to a parliament in 
some fulure year, as yet not evcn suggested. May 
2 ray 2 
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we not say after such facts that the game is up?— 
The agitation may continue, and it may propagate 
itself; but for any interest of Mr. O’Connell’s, it is 
now passing out of his hands. In the mean time, 
the peaceful friends of this yet peaceful empire rc- 
joice to know that, without war, without rigor, with- 
out an effort that could disturb or agitate—by mere 
silent precautions and the sublime magnanimity of 
simply fixing upon the guilty conspirator one stead- 
fast eye of vigilant preparation, the conspiracy itself 
is meltirg into air, and the relics of it which remain 
will soon become fearful only to him who has evoked 
it. 


joyed much of the confidence of the people. 


| put a drag upon the wheel. 


| Speeches, 
The latter 


a very active part, in defence, 
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Blachioood's Mag. for Oct. 
Warenrorn, Sept. 24. This day (Sunday) there 


was a great meeting of the repealers of Waterford and 
the adjoining counties, assembled at Lismore, to re- 
ceive Mr. O'Connell. 
the meeting. Mr. O’Connell declared that, with the 
exception of the Tara demonstration, which pos- 
sessed many associations of other days, the meeting 
he had addressed on that day transcended every oth- 
er meeting he had been at. (Loud cheers.) He said 
that they 
America, and Europe, but also on the English, who 
were beginning to understand them, and who might, | 
by and by, attempt to bribe them. (Much laughter 
and enthusiastic cheering.) They might talk of com- 
promise; comp 
compromise. (Cheers.) He had planted his stan- 
| dard, and he would stand by it through weal or woe, 
and om that standard was engraved “Repcal.”— 


There were about 150, 000 at 


ad made an impression not on?y on France, 


romise to the wind! he would have no 


(Tremendous and prolonged cheering.) He had en- 
(A 
voice, “and justly.”) Perhaps no man, undignified 
by the title of king or monarch, ever enjoyed so 
much popularity. His heart was centred in Ireland; 
he never compromised her. (Great cheering. )— 
Though he was offered place and pension, and the 
highest office under the crown would have been giv- 
en him, he laughed them to scorn, and he would do 
it again. (Cheering.) He had the people's love and 
confidence—(hear)—and he believed there was no 


love lost between them. (Cheers.) He wanted them, ! 


therefore, as they were ready, a little too ready, to 
keep quiet. The stage coach of the constitution was 
going down the hill too rapidly, and lie wanted to 
(Laughter, and ‘hear.’) 
Let them believe no man that advised them to go 
faster than he desired them; their keeping and safety 
were in his hands, and he would consent to the shed- 
ding of no man’s blood, save his own, but they might 
depend upon his taking them safely through the con- 
lest, provided they Icft the management to hin.— 
(Cheers.) He had his plans maturinz, and has pre- 
pared to deliver them by degrees, and before they 
again beheld him they would find that he had ad- 
vanced the cause. (Hear.) After aluding to an al- 
leged project to bribe the priests by the payment of 
£690,000 per annum, Mr. O'Connell expatiated at 
great length on the advantages to be derived from an 
Irish parliament; summing up all with the assertion 
that there was no blessing that would not cover the 
land af they had the repeal. A banquet took place at 
„ismore, in the evening, when the Rev. J. Sheehan, 
and the Rev. N. Cantwell, delivered very warlike 
breathing fierce hostility towards England. 
declared that he was a man of peace, and 
would not take any offensive part, but he would take 
and he had left 7,000 
men behind him who were prepared to go with him 
to the mouth of the cannon. (Great applause.) 


Mr. O'Connell said that heretofore he had been 
agitating, stimulating, and exciting every body to ex- 
ertion, but he must give up that and become one of 
the moderates, for the people and their pastors were 
going beyond him. (Laughter and cheers.) Did 
they ever hear two such agilators as his reverend 
friends?) They were outrunning him altogether; he 
was become like a heavy schoolboy in the race; his 
own pupils were beating bim. (Laughter and loud 
cheers.) But, said he, in point of common sense 
what are we to think of the movement now? I am 
to be the drag on the wheel, that it may go down 
steadily the plain of liberty. It is my duty to re- 
strain—-it was my duty formerly to excite. My du- 
ty is now not to compress the vigor, but to preserve 
the energy. (Hear, hear.) The time is come when 
I must-demand, not a pause for exertion, but confi- 
dence to allow me to regulate the farther steps with 
that deliberation that is now so essentially necessa- 
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ry. (Hear, hear, and cheering.) The simple se- 
cret will be to keep our force together, and to pre- 
vent the transmission of any part of it from other 
quarters than the right constitutional exertion.— 
(Hear.) My reverend colleagues left their trade of 
preaching for agitating, and I now take up the gowns 
which they have thrown off their shoulders, and set 
about sermonising you. (Laughter and cheers.)— 
The entire nation had pronounced their determina- 
tion to be free; but let them wait awile: he (Mr. 
O'Connell) was one of the “wait awhiles.” (Cheers. ) 
His first anxiety was to wrest from the present 
judicial administration its unholy authority,—to 
snuff out the farthing enadle legislation found in the 
petty sessions courts, but-he would not delay or re- 
tard the progress of repeal in looking for this.— 
(Hear, hear.) He wanted, however, to have his 
plans so completed that the Irish House of Com- 
mons might, if necessary, be ready to sit in a fort- 
night. He was now working to ascertain correctly 
the number from each city and town. They would 
soon see specimens of the mode of working. Our 
enemies.” said he, “are driving us on to it. They 
say, “why does not O'Connell take another step?“ 
That reminds me of an old gentleman of the name 
of Conner, who pleaded in the Civil Bill Court, im- 
| mediately before my time, and when he did all in his 
power to tease a witness, but without effect, he ge- 
nerally closed his examination by saying, “you rascal, 
why don’t you say something that I can lay hold 
on?” (Loud cheering and laughter.) This is the 
case with your enemies and mine. Iam an old law- 
yer and cannot be caught with chaff. (Renewed 
laughter.) I will go on slowly but securely. I have 
no unwillingness that they should go to law with me, 
| for I defied them before and will defy them again to 
g to law with me; for if they did not pack a jury I 
| would be acquitted, and if they packed one jury they 
would make me a martyr, but let them think how 
| that would tend to quiet the people.” The honora- 
ble and learned gentleman quoted, amidst tremend- 
l ous cheering, ths lines beginning 
“Oh! Erin, shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongsin battle line“ 
and then proceeded to say, that having organized the 
judicial tribunals, his next step, would be to organize 
the constitution of Ireland; and: as to the third step, 
he could not go on with that until he had completed 
his second—(hear, hear)—but he would let his first 
and second work go on, and then he would take his 
next step, the forming of the Preservative Associa- 
‘tion. (Cheers) Then there was the fixity of ten- 
ure principle, which he would never desert. Mr. 
O'Connell spoke further to the same effect, declaring 
that neither the scoffs of his enemies, or the taunts 
of pretended friends, would induce him to go faster 
than he deemed prudent, from all which it appears 
that the people are inclined to go much faster and 
farther than meets with Mr. O’Connell’s approba- 
lion. After some toasts had been drank, the meeting 
separated. 


Cocrrs or ARBITRATION are being formed through- 
out the country among the repealers in order to super- 
cede the courts of British jurisdiction as far as pos- 
sible. 


Ata meeting of the Albany Irish Repeal Associa- 
tion on the 23d ult., (Albany, Now York) among 
other preambles and resolutions were the following: 

4. And whereas, It is understood that the Irish na- 
tion, actuated by the sentiment that . Ireland can best 
be governed in Ireland,” will shortly be blest with 
the patriotic counsels oí an informal, domestic legis- 
lature in the shape of a N ey Preservative So- 
ciety,” to be organized in the Irish capital whenever 
those “three. hundred gentlemen” shal “accidentally 

| assemble some fine morning in College Green, —as- 
sembling thus informally so as not to break the British 
law azainst “illegal combinations,”—assembling for 
the patriotic purpose of devising measures to repel 
oppression and govern ue Doone by moral suasion— 
thus promoting justice while preserving peace among 
the Irish without troubling British law-makers or 
magistrates, until the Irish parliament shall be pub- 
licly and solemnly re-established as it formerly ox- 
isted, and as local legislatures now exist in nearly all 
the countries and provinces composing the British 
Empire throughout the world. , i 

8. And be it further resolved, That, animated with 
these sentiments, the said association hereby recom- 
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brought from the field to the throne end the will of NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
the king is the supreme law of the land. There is 
a veto power absolute and complete, and the king : TIB ARMY. 
uses it when he chooses, perhaps for the public good, | Oppers. Major L. Thomas, Asst. Adjut. Gen. 
but whether for the public good or not, always as one | and Captain G. G. Waggaman, Com. Sub., have been 
in authority. detached to investigate mìlitia claims growing out 
° GREECE, of service of militia, in the territory of Florida. 
Tue Revortvtion. The Presse publishes a few Brevet 2d Lieut. D. H. Hill, Ist arty.. transferred, 
particulars respecting the Greek revolution. That for the benefit of his health. to company K. 2d artille- 
journal says that the new administration is a min- ry, stationed at Oglethrope Barracks, Savannah. 
istry of fusion, and that it is composed of men of — 
respectability and men of business. “M. Metaxa,” THB NAVY. 
it says, “was born in the Jonian Islands, and always Lieutenant Groncr J. Wycue, of the U. States 
took an active part in public affairs. Being a man | navy committed suicide at Boston on Wednesday last. 
of fashion and considerable information, he gained He was attached to the recciving ship Ohio, and is 
the esteem of his diplomatic colleagues while he supposed to have been laboring under derangement 


filled the functions of minister of Greece at the| of mindat the time he committed the act, aggravated, 
Spanish Court. He belongs tothe Russian party, perhaps, by the use of opium. 


but is remarkable for his prudence and moderation. From the Madisonian. 


M. Londos, the minister of war, is attached to the Capraiy Srocxron anb THE Princeton. We 
English party. He distinguished himself during the | publish the official report made by Captain Stockton 
war of independence. He isa native of Vostizza, to the secretary of the navy, of the tria” of speed 


in the Morea, where his ſam ly vied in influence with made betw ine Princet d the British st 
and fifty dollars forwarded by the Albany Irish Re- | those of Meletopoulos and Delyani. M. Londos 1s 19 8 5 „ 5 4100 315 keila 


peal Association, ‘‘since intelligence first reached the conversant with the wants of the country and reckons! proud day for Capt. Stockton, and the country proud 
American shores concerning Peel’s threatened ven- | many most respectable friends. M. Melas, the min- x ' 


mend to Irishmen and the friends of Ireland in all na- 
tions of the world, to set apart one day for solemn com- 
memoration of events and circumstances thus memo- 
rable in the progress of mankind; ond that the first 
Wednesday in January next be the day recommended 
for the purpose of holding eimultaneous meetings of 
the repeal and other Irish societies in every land 
where there are Irish hearts that sympathize in the 
suflerings and present wrongs of Ireland—meet- 
ings in which doubtless the people of Ireland will 
cordially concur by assembling on that day in every 
parish of their native kingdom—especially as it is 
hoped that the day aforesaid will furnish that “fine 
morning” on which those “three hundred repealers” 
will ‘accidentally assemble” in the shape of 2 Na- 
tional Preservative Society,” as a temporary substi; 
tute for the ancient Irish parliament. 


13. And be it resolved, in conclusion, As further evi- 
dence of the “sympathy” felt in this quarter, that the 
sum of four hundred dollars collected at this meet- 
ing be sent to the Loyal Irish National Repeal Asso- 
ciation—which with the sums sent previously within 
the last four months, makes a total of eleven hundred 


i l „ N of having such a son. The Great Western has lon 
geance against the champions of Irish freedom.” ister of justice, is also a partisan of England. There been a 1 vessel on both Saas of the Aane 
RUSSIA. is not in Greece a man of stricter honor and probity, | and took precedence with the public over all the 


The Emperor left Berlin to return to his own do- eres . a 5 ea | ocean steamers for speed, skilful command, &c. The 
minions on the 20th September. His passing War- | °" ra O 1 u 179 8 Pal 8 10 Sor 85 act of challenging a vessel with such an established 
saw, was to be the signal of additional cruelties to „ 3 y awe 1 . roc a acl is, the character to a trial of powers with one which was 
the Poles, according to letters from chat capital.— n 1 11 J e n 9 TI f ae 5950 the rating still, in a measure, but an untried experiment, wasan 
There were already 200 victims incarcerated in the asd areas nl. F aie 10 ened 1 e act of daging which few would have ventured on, 
dungeons there, upon whom the most cruel tortures ereh 1 1 0 . D Y Laie hast and none who are not actuated by that noble spirit 
were being inflicted to elicit all possible knowledge a 8 . . e 10 an uct of e ivalry, for which Captain Stockton is so emi- 
from them of the late conspiracy. ‘‘Numerous ar- H: nau Wee © 1 jee an 1 mre allairs.— | nently distinguished. 
rests still continued to be made. Whattranspires at 8 ree 00 A, some 9 state at | There is not any thing whatever new, but only im- 
the citadel remains a seeret; many have been sent off 5 apd S s aa as aes. 5 provements in the arts, as applied to ship-building, 
e liberty, Which 0 force of Paito: D ma ei PA E The mode ee 

Sr. Pererssona, Serremper 9ra. There is now | ing the last discussions in the council of state he took VVV pee . 
going on in the vast Russ ian empire something which | a eee leading part, and gained for himself the char- ever floated on the water. Fvery one who sces her, 
greatly resembles the migrations of the primitive | acter ofa man of principle and business. M. Pala- VVV 
nations: this is the displacement of the Crown Pea- | midis will be efficaciously assisted by his friend, the and graceful appearance: Phe machinery i saa to 
santry, which numbers about twelve millione, and | minister of finance, M. Droso Mansolas, a EAE of the most perfect character, in design as wellas 
forms more than a sixth part of the whole popula- | jightened man who has been long estranged from ` . snip, the machinery, and every Ihing 
tion of Russia. The government are compelling | public affairs and lived of late in a studious retreat connected ‘heres Pa been: GRII 5 
these peasants to go into countries where there is a | on his estates of Phthiotide, at Stillida and Hagia constructed and executed under the immediate super- 
great extent of uncultivated soil, and. consequently, | Marina. M. Mansolas Uke eise de lens io net has. intendence of Captain Stockton. To him belongs all 
a very thin population. For this purpose the pea- been called the French party, that is the part desi- | ihe creditiohelicces)) ana tiie remun whieh it sheds 
sants of the crown have been divided into two classes; | rous of liberty with order. The 50 5 thë on the country, for these extraordinary improvements 
the first of which comprises those among them who | minister of Marine, is to designate to all Europë e in the arts; as, in the event of a failure, he would 
have spontaneously solicited or who have accepted a | rea) Greek patriot. Canaris, the intrepid „ have been obliged to have borne all the odium conse- 
change of residence. The second class is composed | der of fireships, acquired for himself ducing the war quent inerto TOET Ga ee eae abe 
of those who, in consequence of bad conduct, have | of independence a name destined to be handed down i dba tO Mea Ree pont Foule 
been condemned by the local authorities to be re- : l not have been either light or measured. Captain 


to posterity. He ıs an upright, honest man. It was, St ` 51 : ienti i 

; 3 a ckton’s professional as well as scientific re t 

. e ot T first Class are sent, in no doubt considered that the departinent of Public 3 e 1 the en j Thus far 

preterenco, the trans-Caucasian provinces, of | Instruction was of minor importance, as it has been he has succeeded, and triumphed far beyond it ap 
+ 9 + . * - 


which the climate is mild and the soil is very fertile. | confided to a most insigni ; i 

l e insignificant personag N f act : 

But, to tell the truth, none of these poor people ex- Schi But if the latte he litle al mete pears to us, what his most sanguine expectations could 
ie themacives voluntarily: kuhi di chinas. But if the latter be of littie use to his col- | have ever anticipated. In this he reaps a rich re- 

N d voluntarily. In this proceeding | leagues. he will at least prove no obstacle, when a, ward. The country, which he has lon allant? 

the system of despotism is fully displayed, which dis- | more competent person may be found to succeed him. 5 $ l oe y 
oses at will of the human race, as il they were cattl ere er sc "im. | served, derives the benefits. 

P ’ y were cattle | The ministry, it will be scen, was chosen with dis-.“ This is not all. The armament and its character 


which were to be driven in flocks at the will of their ; 


A before hand; for every thing in that movement ap- err ny i > piv . 
The number f people in th ci : m „ l p- greater weight than history gives any account of hav- 
a kadli 1 1 a 5 pears to have been arranged with certainly. At the ing ever before been forged. The smaller one, thir- 
13 of the whole population. 
SWEDEN. 

In a letter from Stockholm, Mr. Brooks, one of 
the editors of the New York Express, furnishes this 
brief but interesting sketch of Bernadotte, and his 


same time thauit exploded in the capital, it also man- | teen or fourteen feet long, and carrying a ball weigh- 
jj 

egates carrying a greater weight of metal these, also, the 
who presented themselves to the governors the mo- original invention of Captain Stockton. The ee netic 
ment when their friends wailed on the king. The) ments that have already been made prove we alee 
governors of Chalcis. Nauplia, and Corinth, took the stand, that these guns discharge a ball with the accu- 


court. oath on the same day that it was taken by the sover i i i i 
: , 3 : at -i racy of a rifle and with most terrific effect. Th 
“Voltaire, I think it is who calls the Swedes the jeign. Nowhere was a single shot fired. Diplomat- 1 5 of these enen lons engines of destruction 15 


French of the north, and with reason too. The court ists’ ministers, counsellors of state, people, all, seemed | j Ai 
is entirely French, and the French is the only lan- to have come toa perfect e f 1 . 5 oe 50 8 
gusge used at court. Neither Bernadotte nor his [Puris Papers. or current, will lead to an entire 1 in the mede 
Queen speaks the Swedish, though both have resided MEXICO. Gr naval, warte: A greater chanse in chatat: 
C 8 as King and Queen, Crown Prince and] An extract of a letter received in New Oleans, ter will be wrought before ten years shall have 
aaa eee since 1809. If I may be pardoned | dated at Mexico on the 29th of Sept. and forwarded | passed over, we venture to predict, than that pro- 
for JUMPE TOD Tin thing to another with more of | via Havana by the British steamship Severn, commu- | duced in the mode of travel since the application by 
haste than good taste, perhaps I may say, that the nicates the following intelligence: Fulton, of steam power to propelling boats and loco- 
whole of the royal family are meritorious and de- “Mexico, Sept. 29. 1843. motivés p prop > 
P 1 ular throughout the kingdom. The king ‘We regret to inform you that, from some mis-- The name of Stockton is destined, in all future time 
is in his 80th year, and is full of vigor of mind.— | understanding which has arisen between her Bri-| to adorn the pages of history, as a spendid contributor 


The fire, however, burns within a tenement of flesh, it siesty's Missi : . 
i h, tannie Majesty's Mission and the gover : i : 
every day becoming more frail. There are signs of JES ) ( government, Mr. to the glory of his country, by the improvements in 


: ö A Doyle, her Britannic Majesty's charge d’affairs, has | science and the arts, for which she is so eminent in- 
P A 15 in the old king, which, if they do suspended all diglomatie e with Mex | debted to his public spirit and brilliant genius: ‘that 
TA cunt 50 1 ee ico oe he receives instructions from his govern- name will also stand among the highest of those who 
Fot : „ ` naw are destined, hereafter, to occupy a niche in the 
ees 5 years 18 H green old age ſor] Santa Anna had issued a decree prohibiting to fo-| temple of fame. Brave, prompt, e gene- 
E E 5 15 or lived in | reigners not naturalized all trade by retail in the Mex- | rous, kind, benevolent, und chivalric, the country 
deens when ohe Nas ee 1637 e wrong, but jican republic. Those married to Mexican women, | rejoices in having, and offers homage to such a son. 
V 1 0 mor ana quarter ofa and who live in the republic with their families, are U. S. SrRAMs Hir PRINCETON, 
life. itis ies leave ee TO s in public | excepted. Six months from the date of the decree Philadelphia, October 21, 1843. 
155 Re ee crown of state to younger is allowed those not excepted to wind up their busi-| Hon. Davin Hensnaw, 
inch a king” No 0 ret is and will die “every ness. Foreigners can have workshops in any part Secretary of the nary. 
powenor governed a Gin nie e of his of the republic, and can sell by retail the articles of| Sig: I have the honor to inform you that I left the 
or more etiquette. Th gdom wi greater dignity their own manufacture, provided they employed any; Delaware on Tuesday, the 17th instant, to try tbe 
i ° e spirit of the warrior Wes Mexican apprentices of workmen. | Pringeton at nes, and returned io this place last night 
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ed so well, under all circumstances, that too much 
cannot be said in praise of her. We arrived at Sandy 
Hook on Wednesday in 21! hours from Neweastle. 
We went up to the city of New York to show our- 
selves and to give notice to the captain of the Eng- 
lish steamer Great Western, that I designed to have a 
trial of speed with that vessel. 

On Thursday the Western came out of the East ri- 
ver, and the trial took place, from the Battery to the 
sea, in which we gained a most glorious triumph in 
the presence of many thousand of our fellow-citizens 
assembled to witness the useful and exciting contest. 
The following account, which was made at the time 
by two gentlemen who came on board for that pur- 
pose, | prefer to send you, rather than trust my own 
pen on the subject. You will allow me, however, to 
add that the Princeton is now admitted to be the 
fastest and most beautiful; as she will hereafter be 
admitted. to be the most formidable ship afloat: 

(Here follow the details of the race as published 
on page 134.] 

“We have just been presented with a copy of the 
Navy Register of the United States. A slight in- 

spection merely of this pamphlet has furnished us 
with much information new to us, and which we trust 
will prove interesting to our readers, when presented 
to them in acondensed form. 

1. Our navy can boast at present of eleven ships of 
the line of which four are on the stocks, and two must 
be rebuilt or razeed before they can be brought into 
service. 

7. One razee. 

Fifteen frigates of which three are on the stocks, 
and one is, we believe about to be broken up. 

4. Seventeen sloops of war, of different classes, be- 
sides the six lately ordered to be built. 

5. Eight brigs of different sizes. 

6. Eight schooners. 

7. Five steamers, now, since the destruction of the 
Missouri. 

8. Three store ships. 

This constitutes our whole effective force in ships 
viz: 63—large and small. Of officers we find 68 cap- 
taina, 96 commanders, 332 lieutenants, 135 surgeons 
of the different grades, 21 chaplains, 23 engineers, 31 
masters, 123 passed midshipmen, 409 midshipmen, 9 
master’s mates, 35 boatswains, 40 gunners, 36 car- 
penters, and 35 sailmakers, making a tota] of 1,493 
persons who receive liberal salaries whether idle or 
on duty. There are besides, 1 general of marines, 
1 lieut. col. 4 majors, 13 captains, and 40 lieutenants. 

The Officers of the navy receive three different 
grades of pay, according as they are doing duty at 
sea, doing duty on shore, or doing nothing; besides 
being paid their travelling expenses when under 
ordeis, and receiving the pay of a higher rank when 
performing the duty of that raak. 

A captain at sea receives $4,000 per annum other- 
wise employed $3,500 per annum, doing nothing 
$2,500, per annum. A commander at sea receives 
52.500 per annum otherwise employed $2,100 per 
annum, doing nothing 81,800 per annum. A lieute- 
nant al sea receives 51, 800 per annum, otherwise em- 
ployed $1,500 per annum, doing nothing $1,200 per 
annum. A p'd. mid. at sea or other duty 5750 per 
annum, doing nothing 5600 per annum. 

[Washington Capitol. 

Fux RAL. Honors to tne Garlant Dean! The 
interment of the remains of the late Commodore 
Cs.axron took place in Green Mount Cemetery, with 
public demonstrations of respect of an imposing and 
appropriate character. When the coffin left the U. 
States receiving ship Pioneer, lying ih the harbor, 
the firing of minute guns was commenced and con- 
tinued until it reached Bowly's wharf. At this point 
it was received by the fifty third regiment of Mary- 
land volunteers, commanded by Colonel Davizs, and 
escorted to Exchange place. The cofin wrapped in 
the national flag, was placed in an open hearse. Be- 
tween two and three o’clock, P. M. the funerai pro- 

cession began to move along the designated route to 
Green Mount—the fifty third regiment in front.— 
Then came the hearse, attended by the following offi- 
cers as pall-bearers: 
Com. Ridgely, 


Capt. Sawyer, 
Col. Payne, 


Capt. Geisinger, 
Col. N. Hickman, Col. W. F. Giles, 
Capt. Le Comple, Capt. Wilson. 
“ollowing the corpse were the officers of the navy, 
in full uniform; and then the sailors belonging to this 
naval station. | 
The Mayor of the city, at the head of the members 
of the councils and officers of the city corporation, 
came next, and after them walked the honorable 
Chief Justice of the United States, the Judges of the 
district, county, and city courts, and their officers.— 
Next came the First Light Division of Maryland Vo- 
junteers, and after them the United States corps of 


Flying Artillery, from Fort McHenry. Major Ge.. 
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transportation on the public works, our agricultural, 
commerciial, manufacturing and mineral resources 
would never have been developed as they now are; 
and the countless millions gained by the people, 
through the establishment of the public improve- 
ments, would cause the public debt to sink into insig- 
nificance if compared with the value of the advanta- 
ges resulting from them. 

In order to contrast the former times and facilities 
with the present, it may be mentioned that before 
turnpikes were eonstructed, it required a good team 
of five or six horses from eighteen to twenty-five days 
to transport from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds of goods 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. On the completion 


procession. l ; 

While the procession was on its way to Green 
Mount, minute guns were fired by the Eagle Artille- 
ry, Capt. Kane. [American, Oct. 31st. 


— 
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STATES OF TIIE UNION. 


VERMONT. 
OFFICIAL CANVASS FOR CONGRESS. 
Whig. . B. 
I. Solomon Foote 6,693 C. B. Harrington 4,926 
R.R Thrall (ab.) 508 Scat. 67. Foote’s maj, 1,197 
II. Jacob Collamer 5.825 ‘Truman B. Ransom 4,833 


I. > S l ! of the turnpike across the mountains. the load of a 
r a Ta ee 992 e i 260 wagon was increased to 6,000 or 8,000 pounds, and 
III. *Gen. P. Marsh 6254 John Smith 4 596 the trip was made in twelve or fifteen days. The 
W. H. French (ab.) 718 Scat. 133. M's maj. 803 | price of carriage varied from three to four, to thir- 


IV. Geo. B. Chandier 4,957 »Paul Dillingham. jr. 6,317 | teen cents per pound, the latter being paid for seve- 
G. Putnam (ab.) 797 Scattering (V. B.) 377 | ral loads soon after the peace with Great Britain.— 
*Elected. Dillingham's maj. 256. | Since the construction of our rail roads and canals, 


any quantity of merchandise and produce can be 
MASSACHUSETTS. transported between Pitt8burg and Philadelphia, 
Eartyauake. The houses in the towns of Canton, 


Baltimore, or New York, in six or seven days, at an 
Sharon, Stoughton, Easton, and South Dedham, were | average price, each way, of Jess that one dollar per 
shaken on Tuesday morning, the 24th ult., as the peo- | 100 pounds, or one cent per pound; and the passage 
ple supposed, by an earthquake. The first sound | for travellers by eanal and rail roads between Pitts- 
was like a heavy explosion, but it continued like the 


burg and these citics is now made in two, three, or 
rumbling of thunder for upwards of a minute, and | four days, at Jess than half the former expense by 
then died away. The houses were sensibly shaken, 


the stage. 
the doors were jarred open, and dishes on the break- | It 1 890 however in the construction of canals and 
fast table rattled. rail roads alone that the funds Of the state have been 
invested. Extensive appropriations have been made 
towards improving the navigable channels of man 
of our rivers and large streams; to the making of roads 
and the building or bridges, while subscriptions have 
been liberally made on the part of the commonwealth 
to the stock of rail road, navigation, and bridge com- 
panies. From many of these little or no dividend is 
received, but still the people have the benefit of their 
e.” 
The following table is not without interest. 


Governors, Deputies, Presidents, &c., of Pennsylvania. 
1682, October, William Penn, proprietor, acted as 
-governor until 

1684, August, Thomas Lloyd, President. 
1688, Dec. Capt. J. Blackwell, Deputy governor. 
1690, February; President and Council. 
1693, April 26, Benjamin Fletcher, Governor. 

June 3, Wm. Markham, Deputy Governor. 
1699, December 3, William Penn, again Gov. 
}701, November 1, Andrew Hamilton, Deputy Gov- 


CONNECTICUT. 

At a Connecticut Democratic“ State Convention 
held at Middletown on the 25th inst., an exciting de- 
bate arose between the friends of Mr. Van Buren 
and those of Mr. Calhoun, which resulted in the ex- 
pression on the part of the convention of its prefer- 
ence for Mr. Van Buren over all other candidates 
for the presidency, by a vote of 161 to 69, after us 
which the convention went to work and appointed six 
delegates to represent the state in the National Con- 
vention, all of whom are pledged tosupport Mr. Van 
Buren, as the candidate for the presidency, except 
one, who was not on the ground, but whose opinions 
are said also to be in favor of the nomination of that 
gentleman. 


NEW JERSHY. 
Dasr Haies, Esqr., of Sussex county, has 
been elected by the legislature to the office of govew- 


A ER ͥ ͤ ä. —— 


nor of the state of New Jersey. He is a decided ernor. 
Van Buren man—the friends of Mr. Tyler having 1703, February, President, Edward Shippen and 
been defeated in the caucus which was previously Council. 


held. ‘The election took place on the 27th ult., on 
which day governor Pennington retired, after having 
filled the station of chief magistrate of the state 
with distinguished honor to himself and the people 
for six annual terms, a highly flattering evidence of 
the public confidence which was reposed in him. 


1704, February, John Evans, Deputy Governor. 

1709, February, Charles Gookin, Dep. Governor. 

1717, March. Sir Wm. Keith, Deputy Governor. 

1726, June, Patrick Gordon, Deputy Governor. 

1736, June, James Logan, President and Council. 

1738, June, George Thomaz, Deputy Governor. 

1747, June, Anthony Palmer, President. 

1748, June, James Hamilton, Deputy Governor to 
June 1754. e 

1754, Oct., Rob‘. Hunter Morris, Deputy governor. 

1756. August 19, William Denny. Deputy Gov. 

1759, November 17, James Hamilton, Deputy Gov- 
ernor. i 

1763, October 31, John Penn, son of Richard Penn. 

1771, May 6, James Hamilton, Presid., and Coun. 

„% October 16, Richard Penn, Governor. 

1773, August, John Penn, second time, Governor to 

September 1776. 

Revolution. 

1778, October, Joseph Reed, Pres. Sup. Exee. Coun, 

1781, November, Wm. Moore, do. 

1782, November, John Dickinson, do. 

1785, October, Benj. Franklin, do. 

1788, October, Thomas Mifflin, do. 

1790, March, T. Wharton, do. 

Governors under the constitution of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
From Bicknell’s Reporter. 

Our STATE—HER PUBLIC WORKS—HER REVENUE.— 

Mr. E. C. Biddle of this city, has published a vol- 
ume which should be obtained and perused by every 
proper-ininded Pennsylvanian. It is from the pen of 
Charles B. Tregu Esq., at presenta member of the 
legislature for this city. We learn from this work 
that our mines of anthracite coalextend over nearly 
a thousand square miles, and the area of the bitumi- 
nous coal region is estimated at 21 000 miles.— 
The quantity of anthracite coal carried to market has 
increased in the space of twelve years, from 175,000 
tons to 1,100 000 tons; and the bituminious coal mined 
in the state is of nearly double that quantity, a large 
portion of it being consumed within the state, chiefly 
at the west. 

Pennsylvania has been for many years increasing 
in population at the rate of about 30 per cent ineach 


a a wal LT TN, 
* 


succeeding period of ten years, and she is now pro-| Elected, 
bably increasing in about that ratio. The whole po- 1790, October, Thomas Mifflin. 
pulation in 1840 was 1,724,000, and in 1850 it will 17935, do. 
doubtless exceed two millions. 1796, a 4 do. = 
It should be remembered as a remarkable fact, that | 1799, ‘$ Thomas McKean 
the mines of anthracite, which are of such immense | 1802, ss do. ; 
value, are but a recent discovery, and a branch of | 1805, as do. 
ti ade which amounts to the export of near a million | 1808, ws Simon Snyder. 
of tons of coal perannum, had no existence twenty | 1811, “ do. 
years ago. But, says Mr. Trego, ‘notwithstanding | 1814, is do. 
the present gloomy prospect of our financial affairs, 1817, “ William Findlay, ° 
and heavy debt incurred by the commonwealth in 1820 John Heister. 
the construction of her rail roads and canals, it should | 182335, John Andrew Shultze. 
not be forgotten that the advantages to the people in 1826, do. 
the increased value of their property and the creation 1829, George Wolf. 
of facilites for trade and transportation, together | 1832, do, 
with the expenditure among them of large sums of 18355, ᷑lů«nqꝑg Joseph Ritner. 
blie money, have far more than counterbalanced the | 1838, ee. David R. Porter, 
rden or moderate taxation. Without the means of 1841, do, 
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TENNEISEN, | April 1829. Sept. R43. Deerease. 
The following are the Celia! returns of the late | Cireulation 7,152.46! ie e 5.0% 669 
election for governör. ö Specie 2 649.649 116.52 1.923.497 
' Gov. 1843. Gov. 1841. Prest. 1840.| Being a diminution of five milos seventy-nine 
C-unties Jones. Polk. Jones. Polk. Harr. V. B thousand Six hw: dreed and sixty-nine dollare of the 
VI. . 5 1421 1590 1367 2187 1497 2025 ! rene; of the state, in the period of four years and 
Hickman 217 913 9247 93% 293 952 five months. “The vacuum thus created in the circu- 
Montgomery 1242 911 925 781 1101 790 lating medium of Ohio (remarks the Cinemnati Ga- 
Giles 1307 1226 1110 1276 1190 1242 zette) is now, of course, in part filled by the best 
De Kalb 518 464 (new county.) local currency of other states. Rut we have not a 
Gibson 1159 516 1017 432 1272 418 specie currency. The change substitutes the paper oſ 
Stewart 470 662 378 614 457 642 the banks of other states for that of our own banks.” 
1 Ad Ba 5 2201 2 51 A German VILLAGE. A correspondent of the 
White a 932 456 1158 511 1201 386 Cincinnati Gazette, gives an interesting description 
O 5 291 1048 262 959 329 988 of Zoar, the village of the Separatists, on the Tus- 
3 Ye on 1117 717 1109 628 1302 591 carawas river, in the county of the same name, Ohio. 
Ws: Op 676 343 666 319 760 266 It seems, says the writer, that “some 25 years ago, a 
M ayns 124 576 84 574 119 335 ſew Germans leſt their native land, and having had 
Hamilt 628 621 448 560 606 473 some difference with their religious associates, as- 
Van B on 149 179 (n i sumed the name of ‘Separatists, and repaired to 
MeN oren 781 643 141 5 477 this country to seek a future home, where they could 
He any 783 1167 721 1108 862 1079 at once Secure to themselves a certainty of a living. 
Perre 726 450 707 388 781 348 and enjoy the blessings of religious liberty. They 
Henderson 1105 429 1100 328 1318 277 | were headed by a man named Bimeler, who con- 
Madison 1185 636 1046 554 1312 537 ducted them to this place, where they purchased 
Carroll 1974 469 1195 425 1361 352 about 3,000 acres of land, then a wilderness. They 
Weakle 592 900 509 726 528 723 went to work with great spirit and zeal, and by con- 
Laude 3 le 281 215 (new 5 t tinued industry and economy, have now one of the 
S 115 a 2101 713 2369 90 8 ggg pleasantest villages in the state. They have since 
Di k 340 612 319 657 396 653 been adding to their possessions, which at this time 
Bu he 318 489 433 693 191 333 consists of about 7000 acres of land, a considerable 
Wark reys 342 1164 476 2037 513 1944 portion of it handsomely improved and laid off into 
Kevin 111 410 144 359 140 323 large fields, with much taste and regularity.” 
Bedford 1510 1479 1853 2344 1878 2156| .. Phe village is thus described: They havea splen- 
Monroe 860 1023 846 985 923 928 did hotel with a cupola, conveniently, and in some 
Hawkins 1130 1296 1053 1343 1053 1251 respeets elegantly arranged and furnished, possessing 
Carter 714 153 729 138 837 gg numerous attractions, to travellers and visitors, not 
Sevier 820 61 869 88 926 45 | to be found in many large cities. I always take this 
Jefferson 1610 256 1605 176 1811 131 Place in my route north, and enjoy quite a luxury in 
Granger 1018 572 1003 524 1095 449 partaking of the fine accommodations and excellent 
Knox 1911 454 1842 385 2096 314 ſare here presented; nearly everything is of their own 
Johnson 348 86 372 70 390 49 production. Their store house is large, and contains 
Hardeman 618 915 621 853 67 ggo every thing in that line. The dwelling, or rather the 
McMinn 879 1025 955 884 1022 897 mansion of their leader is certainly a curiosity. In 
Dyer 360 238 326 212 446 206 addmion tothe size and external splendor of the 
Greene 978 1524 894 1574 1032 1559 building, it is furnished with much taste and neat- 
Polk 225 419 194 345 (newco.) |Pess; adjoining (separated only by a street,) is the 
Claiborne ~ 598 813 462 756 631 733 large and beautiful public garden, embracing about 
Shelby 1352 1026 829 736 950 681 two acres of ground laid off in a singularly neat and 
Rutherford 1586 1367 1711 1634 1706 1475 bandsome manner. Immediately in the centre is a 
Sullivan 353 1251 313 1336 327 1386 eirele of about twenty feet in diameter enclosed with 
Wilson 2427 1073 2246 971 2550 870 a railing, and entered by four small gates at opposite 
Williamson 1936 861 1805 809 2017 68] directions; and in the centre on an elevated small cir- 
Roane €83 671 883 649 1047 545 | cle, stands a fine centenary plant, now about twenty 
Hay wood 695 640 655 554 807 576 Years old, and the whole is filled up with many beau- 
Obion 313 477 274 387 2867 357 tiſul flowers. Towards the centre circle all parts of 
Cocke 820 160 821 100 917 8 the garden radiate, forming beds of various shapes, 
Washington 840 1088 789 1123 892 laid off with great regularity, and filled with every 
Tipton 357 469 519 584 573 588 thing calculated to gratify the eye or taste. The 
Fayette 1072 1060 1003 864 1140 902 greenhouse is large, and abounds with many choice 
Anderson 594 288 540 265 625 227 ine valuable plants. They have one flourishing 
Campbell 283 379 343 362 481 328 Green Bay tree with a few young ones coming up 
Marshall 697 1337 (new county.) around it; the leaves are strongly spiced.” 
Marion 470 °355 431 320 503 368 Mr. Bimeler is now 70 years of age, and some 
Davidson 2064 1481 1763 1236 1960 1274 anxiety is ſelt as to who shall succeed him on his 
Hardin 582 665 510 596 562 581 ‘death. [Bicknell's Reporter. 
enton 10 258 331 259 301 * MMERCE 
Lawrence 474 469 522 505 537 372 TEADE AND COMMERCE, 
Cannon 354 690 (new county.) 
Robertson 1199 764 960 680 1167 650 We have oſten remarked that “the reciprocal trade” 
Bradley 483 873 480 846 467 791 uh some of the European powers was, in fact, prin- 
Coffee 339 935 (new county.) | cipally on onc side, and no better illustration can be 
Sumner 816 1782 702 1621 794 1738 given than the official returns, which we have ar- 
Blount 1054 730 1065 669 1198 640 | ranged below, of the imports and exports with Sweden 
Morgan 183 162 158 125 211 161 ſor 1842. By this statement, it will be seen that our 
Bledsoe 528 236 590 227 644 202 imports from that country and her dependencies are 
— more than double our ex ports. That, however, is but 
Total 58, 307 54,474 53,929 50, 705 60,391 48,289 , 2 small item compared with the tonnage employed. 
Bapan 3,833 3,224 2.102 Swedish vessels arrive here in great numbers with 


ov. Jones’ majority is increased 609 over that of | iron, and from here take freight to different parts of 
1841, while the vote is the heaviest ever polled in the world at very low rates: only about a third of 


the state. 


these vessels return direct to Sweden. Thus our 


The inauguration of Governor Jones, for a second Vessels are deprived of the carrying trade. We be- 


term, took place at Nashville on the Qlst ult., 


in 


resence of both houses of the state legislature.— 
revious to taking the oath of office, the Governor 


addressed the general assembly in a few extempore | Imports from Sweden, 
0 


remarks pertinent to the occasion, reaffirming his 
opinions upon state and national policy, and acknow- 
ledging his grateful sense of the obligations conferred 
in his re-election by his fellow-citizens of Tennessee. 


OHIO. 


Bangs. 


A statement of the condition of the banks 


in the state of Ohio, in September last, has recently 
been published. Comparing the items of circulation 
and specie in September with the same items in 
April, 1839, the following results are shown: 


| heve that no vessels sail the ocean so cheap as the 
Swedish and Dutch;—their seamen are paid but about 
eight dollars a month. 


890,934 
t “ Swedish West. Indies, 23 242 
914,176 
Exports to Sweden of domcs- 
tic produce, 238,943 
Exports tọ Sweden of foreign 
produce, f 105,970 
| Export to Swedish West In- 
dies, 133,046 477,965 
3 Total imports over exports, $436,211 


American tonnage entered from 
Sweden, 3,301 cleared to, 1.311 
American tonnage entered Swe- 


Gish West [ndics, 1,256 cs 2,663 
4,600. 3,974 
Swedish tonnage entered from 
Sweden, 13,291 cleared, 3, 161 
Swedish tonnage entered from 
West Indies, 73 a 726 
Swedish America, 13,364 5,887 
Total excess of Swedish ton- 
nage employed over Ame- 
rican, 11,704 1,913 
[M. Y. Express. 


COMMERCE WITH FRANCH., 
We have been at some pains to collect the particu- 
lars of the exports to, an imports from France and 
her dependencies, for 1842. They are as follows: 


Domestic Foreign 

Exports to Produce. Produce. Total. 
France on the 

Atlantic, $15,340,728 $1,076,684 $16,417,412 
France on the 

Medit'n. 1,674,570 73.868 1, 748, 438 
French Afri- 

can ports, 3,878 89 3,975 
French West 

Indies, 44,063 1,030 45,095 

18,214,922 

Imports from all these ports, 17,232,390 
Excess of exports over im- 

ports, $982,532 
American tonnage en- 

tered, 147,195 Cleared, 186,113 
French i t 20,485 5 20,701 


Excess of Ameriean 
tonnage, 121,710 165,412 
By these tables it will be seen that the value of 
exports exceeds that uf imports by almost a million 
a dollars, while the tonnage is immensely in our 
avor. 
The importe from France are mostly silksand wine, 
articles of less necessity than are imported from al- 
most any other country. 


Spain. Total imports from Spain, $1,143,375 
“exports to a 572,898 
Excess of imports over exports $570,477 


Our trade with Spain and her dependencies, (Cuba 
exceptcd,) it will be seen, is decidedly against us.— 
The trads, however, is almost exclusively in Ameri- 
can bottoms. [V. Y. Express, 


AGRICULTURAL PRO DU OTS. 

VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS or THE 
Unirep Srares IN 1842. The following estimate 
of the value of the agricultural products of the Unit- 
ed States, is based upon the “tabular estimate of the 
crops of 1842.“ as made by the commissioner of pa- 
tents ın his annual report communicated to congress. 
The prices set down are those which prevail in thts 
market, or such as are supposed to be a fair average 
at other places: 
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Above is the valuo of the estimated products of fif- 


teen articles only, the growth of 1842, amounting to 
nearly six hundred millions of dollars; and yet, as a 


great annoyance of the ship's company and pilot, 
they finally regained their former position on the sail. 
By this time there was no one who felt very desirous 


people, we are oppressed to the earth with pecunia- | of disturbing them again: but they had to be re- 


ry debts and difficulties, and almost without credit 
either at home or abroad. Such a state of things is 
unparalleled in the history of the world, and it is use- 
less to blink the question longer, as there can be no 
doubt but that, through a course of ruinous measures, 
tending to the derangement of the currency and the 
rostration of individual and public confidence, the 
interests of the farming and planting classes have been 
paralyzed.. Farmer. 
THE WHALE FISHERY OF THE U.S. 
Number of Vessels and Tonnage, engaged in the 
whale fishery, belonging to the several ports of the 
United States. 


l 2 18 
=| | 5/2 ae) 28 |25 
Ports. 3 233328 s v 
8 5509 R S 
. =, e vr 
New Bedford, 178 36) 7 221] 72,312) 22 
Fairhaven, 9 45 15,0533 5 
Holmes’ Hole, 3 3} 1.037 1 
Nantucket, 77 1| 2 80] 28,004 10 
Dartmouth, l 1 387 
Falmouth, 5 1l 6} 1.713 1 
Edgartown, 6 J 3 100 2,936) 2 
Westport, 1 71 3 11 1.992 1 
Sippican, 5 2 7 1.335 2 
Mattapoisett, 11 5 4 100 1.935 2 
Warehan, H 3| 3 7 1,439 1 
Provincetown,| II 4 4| 7 16, 2,173) 6 
Plymouth, 2) 1| 2 2 7 1,324 2 
Newburyport, I 1 414 
Boston, 2 2 4 713 2 
Fall River, 4 I] 2 7} 1,989) 3 
Freetown, | 1l J 349 
Portsmouth, 1 1 384 
Providence, 7 | 8 2998; 1 
Bristol, 44 21 a. 8 2,091 2 
Warren, 160 3) 1 20 5,9244 5 
Newport, 9 1) 3 12 3,341 2 
Lynn, 2 2 583 
Salen, 4 4 8| 2,464] 1 
Somerset, 2 2 583 
Duxbury, 1 ] 206 
New Suffolk, l 1 274 
Newark, 1 1 366 
New London, | 40| 10 1] 2 1| 54| 17,210 5 
Stonington, 15 4) J 20| 5,794 1 
Mystic, 5 3 8 2,445 
Bridgeport, 21 3 913 1 
Cold Spring, 2 1 3 9990 1 
Sagharbor, 39| 10 49 17,501] 8 
Greenport, 6; 1 7 2,029) 2 
Hudson, 2 2 6 
Poughkeepsie, | II 1 : 2 635 1 
New York, 11 J 2 597 
Wilmington, 3 1,133 
Total, 4770123 49! 11| 1! 654204, 218 90 


Eo Ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ATTACK ON THE ARGO. 


We have received from Capt. Corliss, of the Argo, | rection of the focus than any other kind. 


the following entertaining letter, which gives an ac- 
curate account of ‘he attack on the Argo,” the no- 


moved. A proposa! was made to the crew for a vol- 
unteer hardy enough to go up on the yard, and drop 
the bunt of the sail, but they all hesitating. and still 
smarting from the stings they had already received, 
and not wishing to order a man to go into a “hornet’s 
nest,” I went up on the yard, and carefully removing 
the bunt gasket, dropped the sail. Immediately they 
scattered in every direction, covering the decks and 
rigging, and in fact every part of the ship. J was 
completely surrounded by them while coming down 
the rigging, and very badly stung in my neck and 
face; and these are probably the toounds alluded to in 
Captain French’s report. This state of things con- 
tinued for more than an hour, the bees having entire 
possession of the deck, when the queen bee took up 
her residence under the main top, when the whole 
flock again followed, attaching one to another, and 
hanging down in a solid mass. By this time dis- 
cretion seemed to be the better part of valor,” and it 
was decided to let them remain. They continued in 
this wav, day after day, parfectly harmless, so long as 
they were undisturbed, the crew passing up and down 
the rigging, without annoyance. Having strong winds 
and continual reefing, the running rigging that passed 
down near them jarred them off gradually, and they 
were blown away; til] on the 8th day from the time 
they came on board the last of them took leave of 
the ship—being then 6 days from Sand Heads, and 
in the latitude of about 13 deg. north. 

I am entirely at a Joss to know by what means the 
account of an attack on the Argo should have been 
circulated at Calcutta and brought to this country by 
another ship; for if such had been the case, I should 
have reported it on my arrival, and not leftit for any 
one else. Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN F. CORLISS. 


IMMENSE TELESCOPE. 


The New York True Sun gives the following ac- 
count of a telescope now in course of construction: 

“The Earl of Rosse is a gentlemeu greatly addict- 
ed to science, and his seat in King’s county, Ireland, 
about 87 miles from Dublin, is the scene of his ac- 
live operations. On the lawn adjacent to the castle 
there is now standing a reflecting telescope with a 
speculum of three feet diameter, and a focal distance 
of twenty-seven feet. It was constructed more than 
ten years ago, and ever since he has been attempting 
one ona larger scale. The first conclusion at which 
he arrived was, that the only proper metals for a 
speculum are copper and tin, and he fixed the pro- 
portions thus—copper 58.9 to 126.4 tin. Of these he 
melted three tons in three large cast-iron crucibles. 
The plans of his furnaces and mode of heating were 
allnew. Each crucible was exposed to an intense 
heat of nineteen hours, when it was lifted from the 
furnace by means of a powerful crane. After the 
metal was cast into the mould, which was made of 
bands of hoop iron, edge upwards, it was drawn by 
a capstan into a heated oven and built in; where 
it remained for sixteen weeks. 

“After it was perfectly annealed, the greatest work 
of all was to grind its surface into the parabolic 
curve. ‘This curve is one which has been found su- 
perior to all others for the telescopic speculum, be- 
cause it reflects more of the incident rays in the di- 
rd Rosse, 
by avery ingenious contrivance and the aid of asteam 
engine, succeeded in accomplishing this also, after 


tice of which in the New York papers, we explained an incessant polishing for six weeks. 


Boston Ado. 


a few days since: 
Bosten, Oct. 21, 1843. 


„The tube into which this speculum is to be fitted 
is 52 feet long, with a diameter of 7 feet. The whole 
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GEN. DUFF GREENS MISSION. 


The reference to John Q. Adams, in Duff Green's 
communication to the Boston Post, inserted in this 
Register of page 123, has induced that gentleman to 
notice the article. In the speech which he made at 
Dedham, to his constituents last week, he adverted 
at considerable length to Green's mission. The fol- 
lowing brief report of his remarks on that topic we 
find in the New York Ameriean. 


“I have here a letter published in the Morning Post 
From a man by the name of Duff Green, and I will now 
read it, partly, because I am concerned in it, and I 
wish to show you that I am not, as represented, a 
conspirator. I wished to address you here, not as one 
of a political party, nor to speak to men of only that 
party, but to address all my constituents of every 
creed; but in reading you this letter, and the com- 
ments of the Morning Post, 1 must speak of the senti- 
ments of one portion of what is called the democracy 
of the north. 


I had thought that the democracy of the south were 
opposed to this; that they would to a man repudiate 
the idea of annexing Texas, with all its slaves and 
all its slavery, to this union. I have spoken with 
many who disclaim it. Now this Duff Green has 
been for some months a sort of informal negotiator 
at the court of Great Britain, with the approbation 
of the president of the United States. He has been 
charged as being the ambassador of slavery at that 
court, and I do not understand him to deny it. He 
has been visiting Queen Victoria and Sir Robert Peel, 
and trying to convince them of one thing and another, 
and among them that 1 could not abolish slavery or 
dissolve the union. l 


In this Jetter, you will perceive that I am dubbed, 
—as kings and queens used to dub knights, am dub- 
bed—a conspirator. In another place he called me 
a venerable, but deluded old man. This puts me in 
mind of a toast once given in my honor in Virginia, 
to this effect: “John Quincy Adams—once a man, 
twice a child, and now a demon!” 

When I ficst read this, I laughed as heartily as you 
do now, and I wil tell you what I laughed at. It was 
the logic of that toast—the logic of human nature.— 
First a man, then a child, then a demon. Now I 
have supposed that when a man has reached his se- 
cond childhood, there is no responsibility in becom- 
ing a demon. So with general Duff Green. l am first 
a venerable but deluded man, and then a conspirator. 

(Mr. Adams here proceeded to comment further 
upon this letter with exceeding furce and sarcasm.— 
It is impossible for me to follow him in these remarks 
nor to exhibit the masterly skill with which he dis- 
sected the letter. The gist of his remarks was, how- 
ever, to show the design of the south to fasten Texas 
‘and Texan slavery on this country. The remarks 

upon himself he referred to with great humor. He 
proceeded. ] 

I did intend to have something to say about banks, 

though I consider that obsolete; and also about the 


reign relutions—all of which would be subjects at the 
coming session. But J have not time—nor, in fact, 
is it necessary. 


I wish you particularly to understand that this sla- 
very, and more particularly this slave representation, 
| is the root of all your politicalevils. Your revenue, 
protection, foreign relations, public improvement, are 
all bound up in this. Every question that is brought 
before congress is considered in reference to its bear- 
ing on slavery. 
There 1s one thing, however, of which I willspeak. 


| 
S public improvements, protection, and fo- 


Sır: I last evening noticed an account of an attack will be so adjusted that it can be moved easily by It is the act entitled “an act for the armed occupa- 
en the ship Argo. then under my command, in the one man, The power of the instrument will be such tion of Florida.” It passed at the time when the 


River Hoogly; (whieh account was copied from N. 


York pipers, ſurnished them by Captain French, of 


ship Moslem;) and although the account in some res- 
pects is true, yet [deem it proper to ſurn sh you 
with amore detailed account of the particulars, 
which you will please publish. 

On the 16th May last, at 10, A. M., while at an- 
chor at Culpee, a swarm of bees came on board, from 
the bank of the river, and after flying about the decks 


that an object of the size of a house will be distinct- 
ly visible inthe moon. The building in which it is to 
be placed is already nearly completed, and we now 
look forth to some splendid discoveries in astronomy.” 


GENERAL BERTRAND. 


A dinner given to General Bertranp on Tues- 


day evening, at the Astor House, in New York, by 
the French residents of that city, is said to have been 


for some time, the queen bee lodged on the bunt of a splendid affair. The room was brifliantly deco- 


the mainsail, which was furled, and the whole flock 
immediately followed. It became necessary to dis- 
lodge the invaders, as the mainsail was likely to be 
wanted that night. The steamer (soon after they 
eame on board) took the ship in tow, and at 5, P. M. 
we anchored in Thronhill’s Channel, aod discharged 
the steamer, with the bees still hanging on the sail — 
Being extremely anxious to get rid of this live stock, 
while the ship was anchored, a man was sent up in 
the top fur the purpose of beating them off; and he 


succeeded with the aid of a rope, in dislodging a part | Com. Ste 
of them. After fying about for some time, to the Dodge, 


rated, and the tables loaded with the richest viands 
and fruits of the season. Three tables, the entire 
length of the dining saloon of the Astor House, were 


| Florido war was over, and by its provisions granted tu 
' every one who would settle there, a large amount of 
: Jand—your Jand—without payment. Its object was 
to create another slave state, still further to bear 
down the north—to give still greater strength to the 
representation of slavery in the union. 

It is well known that [ have declared, time after 
time, that I would not vote for the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery even in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause Ido not wish to do it until it can be done 
without injustice to individuals. But for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia as soon as 
it may properly be done, no man has been a stronger 
advocate than I. 


hardly sufficient to accommodate the company, 30 
great was the crowd. Mr. Badad presided;and ai Mr. Adams here read certain resolutions proposed 
great many distinguished people were present as in. by him on the Ist February, 1829, on the petition of 
vited guests. The toasts were mostly given in French, John Jay and other citizens of New York, which had 


and the speeches were in the same language. 
Bertrand spoke briefly in reply to a complimentary 
sentiment, and remarks were made by the Mayor, 
wart, Chas. King, Philip Hone, Alderman 
&c. The occasion passed off most/pleasantly. 


Gen. 


been thrown out on a motion of Mr. C. C. Cambre- 
leng. From these resolutions it appeared that he had 
made tuo propositions—one was that slavery should 
cease in the United States altogethar after a certain 
day. Another was that a person born after a time 
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now fast approaching, should be born free. Upon 
this document he commented at some length. 

Mr. Adams, in conclusion, took leave of his hearers. 
With the dawn of the next day he was to leave home 
in their service—he was going to Cincinnati to lay 
the foundation stone bf an observatory. If any one 
asked what that had to do with their service, he re- 
ferred them to the constitution of the Massachusetts 
bay, in which it was declared to be the duty of free 
governments to promote all good learning and to fos- 
ter and encourage useful arts and sciences. There 
was the solemn decision of their fathers on this sub- 
ject, and he considered it a tacit and standing instruc- 
tion from them to him as their representative to do 
all in his power to further that object. This part of 
his address which was beautiful and impressive was 
read from a paper, and my pen would do but little 
justice to his language. He concluded, with express- 
ing the hope, that when in future times, their sons 
should stand beneath that structure, in the pride of 
its ancient usefulness, they would remember that he 
had been 5 at its commencement, and had car- 
ried with him in his journey the approbation of their 
ſathers. 


—————— EEE 
TARIFF AND FREE TRADE. 


The following extract from the London Morning 
Chronicle of the 16th Sept. a leading organ of the op- 
position papers, affords proof beyond equivocation, 
of the efficiency of our present system towards pro- 
curing for the Unlted States that reciprocity of trade, 
which we sued for for years and years by submitting 
to a disastrous course of opening wide our own ports, 
at the same time that other powers kept theirs closed 
or heavily restricted to almost every thing we had to 
spare wherewith to pay for what they sent us. Our 


true course is obvious from those admitted results. 
Reciprocity or self-protection, and no dependence what- 
ever upon foreign favors, which we are not in a posi- 
tion to make it their interest to accord to us. Let 
them come up fairly to the amount of the free trade 
we accorded to them and then we will ge step by step 
as far as they who go the farthest—but no more hum- 
bug of free trade all on one side to starve our labor- 
@rs—ruin our manufacturers—depress our agricultu- 
rists—and bankrupt our merchants, by attempting to 
sustain so unequal a trade as we allowed to be car- 
ried on for the last dozen years till our wide spread 
ruin visited every avenue of the union and left us 
without either capital or credit. An American ta- 
riff, coming in aid of American energies, has alrea- 
dy turued the tide. Let us stand by and sustain 
the policy that is working wonders toward our 
Tole he London Morning Chronicle says: 

„The dangers to which our trade is exposed by 
the growing manufacturing system of the b. States 
are yet far frum having reached their climax. The 
progress already made on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, in furnishing the market there with an indepen- 
dent supply of manufactured articles, although se- 
rious, is not yet wholly decisive against us. As yet, 
the American has only successfully completed with 
uS in one article—that of the coarser cottons. The 
transatlantic manufacturer now enjoys an almost un- 
disturbed monopoly of the whole American market 
in thisarticle. But the evil doesnotrest here. The 
- Joss of the United States as a market for our courser 
fabrics is a serious blow, inasmuch as it inculcates a 
fatal lesson for us, in teaching the Americans the 
possibility of speedily possessing a self-dependent 
market. But the domestic manufacturer of America 
does not confine himself to his home market. The 
sources whence he supplies it are too prolific for the 
demand. We now meet him in other markets where 
we were formerly in the undisputed ascendant, and 
the late experience of most of the British dealers 
with Bruzil will testity how formidable a competitor 
he has already become at Rio Janeiro, at Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. ; 

The quantity of coarse cotton fabrics now manu- 
factured in the United States is almost incredible. 
This may be more properly appreciated when we 
consider the amount of raw material which the ma- 
nufacturer of New England annually consumes. Had 
this not been very great he could not have persuaded, 
as he did, the southern planter to give in an almost 
unqualified adherence to the tariff recently adopted 
by the American congress. The prospects then held 
out to the cotton grower were sufficient to decoy bim 
for a time from the line of his own interests, based 
as these prospects were upon the extensive demands 
which the north was already making upon the south 
for the staple productions of its soil. 

Since the adoption of Mr. Clay’s compromise tariff 
bill, which prevented the threatened dissolution be- 
tween the northern and southern states, tho progress 
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of the home manufacture of cotton has been steadily 
on the increase. The resources, the enterprise, and 
the success of the manufacturers of Lowell are al- 
ready well known. They are far from satisfied with 
the triumph already achieved overus. They are bent 
upon rivalling us in every branch of our industry. 
Their success in coarse cottons gives them every 
reason to hope that a similar result will by-and-by 
attend their altempts in the fine fabrics. The price 
of our finer cottons, enhanced as itis by the impolitic 
duty still suffered to limit our transactions with Ame- 
rica in thé raw material, is an additional incentive to 
exertion. As yet the American loom has not suc- 
ceeded in superseding the finer productions of the 
English factory; but let us remember that in the Ame- 
rican character there is a vast fund of energetic re- 
source, which, acting in conjunction with the neces- 
sities of the market immediately around him, may 
enable him, before we are well aware of his pro- 
gress, to exclude our cottons wholly from his mar- 
ket, as completely as he has already excluded a por- 
tion of them. 


In competing for the American market with the 
transatlantic manufacturer, the English manufactur- 
er Jabors under many disadvantages. Some of these 
are necessarily incident to his position. But there 
are others which spring entirely from erroneous leg- 
islation. The tax on raw cotton is one of the most 
impolitic features which yet characterize our com- 
mercial code. Enhancing to an unnecessary extent 
the price of our productions, it sends them to the 
American market under every disadvantage—in- 
creased as that price already is by transport dues and 
tariff exactions. Opposed to these disadvantages are 
the high price of labor and the imperfect machinery 
in the United States. The latter, under the encour- 
agement afforded by the continuance of restrictions on 
our intercourse with the Americans, is daily improv- 
ing in character and capability; and as fast as it im- 
proves, the cost of production will necessarily ſall.— 
When we consider, in connexion with this necessarily 
gradual diminution in the cost of production, the ad- 
vantage which the American manufacturer enjoys in 
the inexhaustible water-power with which he is sup- 
plied by a thousand streams, wesee at once the mag- 
nitude of the danger we incur by adding one induce- 
ment more to drive him into a competition with us 
inthe manufacture of the finer fabrics, which oir- 
cumstances might render successful more speedily 
than we may now anticipate. 


The activity of the New England manufacturer is 
as great as the wants of his countrymen are diversi- 
fied. In Lowell alone the number of yards of cotton 
annually manufactured is 70,000,000 and upwards, 
consuming no less than 56,940 bales of raw cotton.— 
But, besides this, he has embarked vigorously in the 
manufacture of woollens, and now supplies the home 
market with very fair specimens of broadcloth, car- 
peting, rugs, &c. This is the focus of New England 
manufacture. Eleven active and enterprising corpo- 
rations, with an aggregate capital of upwards of ten 
millions of dollars, are here daily striving to under- 
mine the market of the English capitalist; and such is 
the impetus which this branch of industry has receiv- 
ed in the United States, from the success which has 
hitherto attended the efforts of the New Englander, 
that the agricultural west 1s beginning to imitate its 
sisterhood of rocky states by embarking in a system 
of manufactures. Throughout the whole of western 
New York—the granary of the state“ Lockport 
factory,” producing a coarse cotton fabric, has the 
monopoly of its rising market; and an immense quan- 
tity of it is annually smuggled into Canada. At the 
very outlet of the richest agricultural valley in the 
state—ihe valley of the Genesee, and close to Lake 
Ontario—stands the city of Rochester, which has 
risen like an exhalation”? from the wilderness. In 
1811 the site of this now thriving city was occupied 
by one solitary log hut. It now contains a popula- 
tion of nearly 30.000 industrious artisans, engaged in 
the manufacture of flour, of cottons, of broadcloths, 
of edge tools, and cutlery of all descriptions, and of 
every kind of machinery. But a lew years ago, and 
its industry was entirely confined to the manufacture 
of flour; but it now finds it profitable to change its 
flour mills into factories for woollens and cottons.— 
This has already been done in several instances, in 
addition to the factories which are being built there. 
This marks fully the progress of opinion in the Ame- 
rican mind. Their wheat and flour trade they begin 
to believe is to rembin for ever a domestic one. They 
had prepared themselves for the supply of a foreign 
market. They are now converting their rations 
to other purposes—a process unpleasantly signifieant 
to the English capitalist. 

But, after all, the American manufacturing system 
has hitherto been driven onward by circumstances. 
Necessity impelled the Americans to manufacture— 
a necessity to which we ourselves gave rise. We 
persevere in 20 doing, but there is yet lime for so- 
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ment in a condition to offer us a most profitable ex- 
change. She is abundant in every species of grain, 
buit—considering the vast extent of her wants—defi- 
cient in goods. England has her stores crammed 
with the wares by which those wants might be sup- 
plied. Whither will she send them? 
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PROGRESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. ` 


For the United States Gazette. 


EXTRACTED FROM A RECENT work or Mr. Morzau 
CHRISTOPHE, INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE PRISONS 
oF FRANCE. 

“We shall now give a rapid sketch of the pro- 
gress of this system in both worlds; this American 
system, which my readers may recollect, was, some 
few years since in the Chamber of Deputies, threat- 
ened with a continental blockade. 

Its progress in America, will best be seen by the 
following list of prisons designed and erected by 
Mr. Haviland, of Philadelphia the original architect 
of the system. 

(ìn 1790, the first cells on this system were erect- 
ed, in the old Philadelphia prison, by the Philadel- 
phia Prison Society.) 

In 1821, the Philadelphia penitentiary for 900 
convicts was commenced. 

In 1833, the Pittsburg Penitentiary was recon- 
structed for 236 prisoners. 

In 1833, Alegheny county, Pa., erected a prison of 
40 cells at Alegheny. 

In 1834 the state of New Jersey adopted the sys- 
tem, and erected the Trenton penitentiary of 300 cells. 

In 1834, Rhode Island also adopted the system, and 
oe Providence penitentiary was constructed of 100 
cells. 

In 1834, made designs for the English commission- 
ers, which have since been adopted throughout Great 
Britain. 

In 1835, made designs for the Prussian commission- 
ers, on which they are at present constructing 4 large 
prisons. 5 

In 1835, the halls of justice or house of detention 
at New York, was erected on this system, for 188 
untried prisoners. 

In 1836, furnished designs to the French commis- 
sioners. 

In 1836, Essex county, New Jersey, erected a pri- 
son of 40 cells at Newark. . 

In 1836, made designs for the Canadian commis- 
sioners.. l 

In 1838, the state of Arkansas adopted the system, 
and commenced a penitentiary of 300 cells. 

In 1839, made designs for the Russian ambassador. 

In 1841, Dauphin county, Pa., erected a prison of 
40 cells at Harrisburg. 

In addition to the above, there have been two coun- 
ty prisons erected by Mr. T. W. Walters, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Indeed since 1842, there has not been a prison con- 
structed in America on any other plan. 

Great Britain. This government sent in 1834, com- 
missioners to examine the prisons of the United 
States who, on their return reported to parliament, 
that the Pennsylvania system was greatly superior to 
any other, since which it has been adopted through- 
out the United Kingdom; and a model prison of 520 
cells (on the plan of that at Fhilade!phia,) was erect- 
ed at Pentonville near London, and has been in opc- 
ration since November, 1842, besides which, county 

risons have been erected at the following places; at 

Pelarberouch of 50 cells, Scarborough 20, Herefurd 

100, Bath 200, Usk 250, Reading, Stratford, and 

Northampton each of 300, Perth 420, and Wakefield 

700, and others are erecting at the following places, 

Bridgewater, Ely, Wisbeach, Bambury, and Lincoln 

of 50 each, Leicester 200, Leeds 300, and Liverpool 

1,190. 

In Scotland, besides one at Glasgow, and another 
at Ayr, already conducted on this system, they are 
about remodelling all the others. 

Germany. Germany has a decided tendency to- 
wards this system, but in this asin all other reforms, 
she temporises, studies, and demands the experience 
of other nations. 

ia. Prussia, however, has taken very decid- 
ed steps in the adoption of the: system, after having 
in 1835, sent Dr. Julius to the United States to study 
the Pennsylvania discipline. His majesty the kin 

of Prussia, sent again in the commencement of 184 

three commissioners (Dr. Julius, inspector general of 

the prisons of Prussia, Mr. Grabowsky, warden of 
the Berlin prison, and Mr. Busse, architect) to Lon- 
don, to examine the Pentonville prison, which he had 
himself visited; all three were unanimous in favor of 
the system, and in consequence of their report, the 
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king by a cabinet order of March, 1842, ordered that 
4 prisons of 500 cells each, shall be immediately 
constructed in his states on this system; (the one at 
Berlin is already commenced. H.) And all the houses 
of detention (Maison d'Arret] shall henceforth be 
built on this nlan. This decision is destined to have 
great influence with the other states in Germany, par- 
ticularly through the instrumentality of the ‘Journal 
des Prisons,’ which is published quarterly at Berlin, 
in favor of the Pennsylvania discipline. 

Duchy of Nassau. This system has been for sev- 
eral years in operation in the prison of Eberbach in 
this Duchy, where it has produced the most satisfac- 
fory results with regard to morals, health, expense, 
and labor. 

Grand Duchy of Biden. Is at present constructing 
a prison of 400 cells on this system, it having been 
already successfully tried here in the prison at 
Bruchsal. 

Frankfort on the Maine. Is also constructing a 

rison on this plan. Dr. Georges Barentrapp, hav- 
ing induced the senate to adopt the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem for the new prison of this city. 

Hamburg. Tho senate of Hamburg sent some 
time since an architect, Mr. Hudtwater to London, 
to study the construction of the Pentonville prison, 
and are about erecting one on this system. 

Holland. In Holland, a circular from the minister 
of the Interior, rscommends to the governors of the 

rovinces, the adoption of this system in all the 
ouses of detention throughout the whole kingdom, 
as a preliminary to its adoption in the state prisons. 


Belgium. Here at Ghent, the very prison in which 
the Auburn or silent Discipline had its origin, there 
has been for several years in successful operation, a 
block of cells on this system, called the Philadelphia 
quarter. 

- Switzerland. And at Geneva, where they have so 
long boasted of having the most perfect silent prison 
in the world, they are al present constructing a house 
of detention of 120 cells, on the Pennsylvania plan. 

The Canton of Vaud has gone much farther, and 
adopted this system in all her prisons, district as well 
as central. l 

Sweden. In Sweden, seven large prisons are in 
progress of construction on this system, one at Stock 

olm, and one in each . capital. And the 
Prince Royal, Oscar of Sweden, has written a very 
able work in favor of the Pennsylvania system. 

Norway. A commission appointed in Norway for 
the examination of this subject, have reported unani- 
mousty in favor of the Philadelphia discipline. 

Potand: In 1835, Poland commenced the erection 
of a house of detention on this system, of 330 cells, 
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unanimously report, that the children are in better 
health, work better, learn betler, and conduct them- 
selves much better than when together. 

It is amusing, to observe in reading the above, that 
Frenchmen whose opposition tothis system, has been 
greater than perhaps that of any other people, and 
who have refused it all trial until within the last three 
years, are now desirous of calling it the French sys- 
tem. Their application of it to minors is, however 
(though not new,) very interesting. 

~ TRANSLATOR. 


ge p . | 


THE ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 


The exhibition at Niblo’s, N. York, which closed 
on the 27th ult, was by far the most imposing of any 
yet displayed by that excellent institution. We have 
had glowing accountsof it from gentlemen who went 
on partly for the purpose of attending that and the 
hke exhibit of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia. 
The rooms and grounds of both were substantially de- 
corated by specimens of our country and our coun- 
trymen. of their products, their industry, and their 
ingenuity, which no one could look upon, and exam- 
ine, without Icaving the spot with a profound sense 
of the perfect [xpepenpence which this country has 
it in her power to achieve for her people, ifshe will 
but adhere steadily to the course which we are now 
steering.— Without being able as yet to systematize 
anything hke a satisfactory account of those exhibi- 
tions, into the space which our columns admit, for they 
hava filled column after column of the large daily 
papers, for over a week,—we make a few extracts 
from the prominent items. ; 

The rooms were crowded throughout the exhibi- 
tion by admiring thousands. 


The Tribune furnishes a brief compendium of arti- 
cles exhibited, from which we have room only for the 
following extract: 

“The first articles which arrest the attention of the 
visiter on his entrance, are the wagons, sleighs, boats, 
stoves, and kitchen ranges. The ranges of Mr. 
Pierce are No. 1 on the catalogue, and from actual 
experience in the use of this range, we can only say 
that if any of the others are as good as Mr. Pierce’s, 
no one will find fault with them 

The specimens of cloths, sattinets, cassimeres, and 
shirtings, and printed muslins, are so creditable to our 
manufacturers that we regret to pass them over with- 
outa minute description of them; but for the present 
we must content ourselves with inviting to this de- 
partment the particular attention of our dry goods 
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which has since been in successful operation, and she jobbers and importers; and if there are any ſoreign 


is now about adopting it in her other prisons. 

Spain. The government of Spain, commenced 
building some years since, a prison on this system at 
Madrid, but the continued wars of this unhappy 
country have stopped the work. 

Denmark. ls as yet undecided, though the majori- 
ty of a commission lately appointed to examine the 
subject, reported in favor of the Pennsylvania system. 

Russia. This Pennsylvanian impulse (impulsion 
Pennsylvaniennc) is ae: ing even in Russia; at least an 
eminent person from St. Petersburg, visited Paris last 

ear, on his way to examine the principal prisons of 

rance, England, and America. (The Russian Am- 
bassador obtained in 1839, by order of his govern- 
ment, designs from Mr. Haviland) H. 

France. Having reached France, this reform takes 
the character uf this great people. Here nothing is 
left to chance, nothing is precipitate, nothing shows 
wantof reflection or infatuation. Here the reform 
5 with a peaceful, measured, but sure step; 

ecause at each step that it proceeds, the ground is 
first examined, and experience and study are its 
ides. 


It is now thirteen years, that the government has $3 to $4 per bushel. 


manufacturers in the city, they might obtain a valu- 
able hint perhaps, by making aslight investigation of 
atterns, fabrics, and colors. 

The exhibition of articles in the line of lamps, 
candelabras, cut glass, &c. is rich and beautiful be- 
yond anything which has ever before been exhibited | 
of American manufacture. Those of Couthouy & 
Nevers are certainly unsurpassed by any English or 
French articles in the.same line ever imported into 
the United States. 

The specimens of raw and manufactured silk are 
certainly worthy the attention of every person inte- 
rested in the commerce and in the staples of our 
country. Mr: Gill of Jefferson county, Ohio, is now 
exhibiting, and has for sale, wholesale and retail, of 
his own manufacture, almost every thing in the silk 
line from the sewings up to silk velvet. He has been 
engaged in the business about five years, and at the 
present time employs from 50 to 60 persons in the 
business. He feeds his worms onthe Morus Multi- 
caulis and White Mulberry, and besides what he 
raises himself, he purchases all the Cocoons he can 
procure in his neighborhood, for which he pays from 
Ile will turn gut from 510 to 


been occupied with this subject; during which not only | $20,000 worth of silk this year. ‘Timothy Smith & 
all the prisons within the kingdom have been most mi- Amherst, Mass., has a beautiful piece of silk spe- 
nutely examined, but commissioners have been sent 


to examine those of almost every country in the 
world, amongst these Messrs. De Beaumont and De 
Tocqueville, in 1831, and Messrs. Demetz and Blouet, 
in 1836, were sent to the United States. AH these 
gentlemen reported in favor of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. All the documents thus collected have led the 
government to the inevitable and logical conclusion, 
that the only system that France should adopt is, the 
French system of separate confinement. This sys- 
tem is first to go into operation in the houses of de- 
tention, and afterwards in all the other prisons. With 
a view to which, houses of detention ure at present 
constructing at Guingamp, Tours, Carcassonne, 
Montpellier, Saint Quentin, Saint Pons, Rochelle, 
Bordeaus, and Paris. 

{n the meantime, the system has been for near three 
years in successful operation, in the Juvenile peniten- 
tiary of La Roquette at Paris, the officers of which 
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cially made by his consort Ruth for dresses for Qua- 
ker ladies. He is anxious to dispose of about 30 
yards. The quality is certainly equalto the best 
Italian. 

Rust’s improved oil or lard lamp, with spring heat- 
ers. is well worthy the attention of visilers. 

Hunt’s machine for introducing screw rivets into 
boot and shoe soles is one of the most ingenious arti- 
cles at the fair, and attracts universal attention. 

Andrews’s patent combination lock, from the Ame- 
rican Bank Lock Company; W. R. Wadsworth, agent, 
attracts nolice from the circumstance of $500 being 
offered to any one who will open the chest, the regu- 
lar key being furnished them. We understand that 
Day, the locksmith in Broadway, will open it, or at. 
tempt to do it, some day this week, with a key which 
he wall fit himself. 

Robie's rotary steam engine is the subject of spe- 
cial interest among cngineers and mechanics. Thous- 
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ands of dollars have been expended in England and 
in he United States to perfect a rotary engine, but 
hitherto the experiments have always failed. Mr. 
Robie, we understand, belongs to Binghampton in 
this state, and it is generally believed that he has 
been successful in his machine. 

There are a number of specimens of Daguerro- 
type Likenesses. We noticed a beautiful one of 
Van Loan’s, a man with a pipe in his mouth, which 
we recognized as most accurate and natural.” 

[We must break off—for want of room.] 


The same paper furnishes the following brief ac- 
count of the sixth day of the annual fair of the Ame- 
rican institule—ploughing match at Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

“The exhibition came off at Paterson Monday af- 
ternoon, as announced in the morning papers. The 
proprietors of the Jersey City Ferry Paterson rail 
road, with characteristic liberality, tendered to the 
American Institute the privilege of their boats and 
locomotives on this occasion. At about fifteen min- 
utes before ten a large number of the members of the 
Institute, accompanied by the excellent bands of 
music ftom Governor's Island and the North Caro- 
lina seventy-four, left Jersey City and arrived at Pa- 
terson ateleven. Forming a procession they moved 
through the main street to the Passaic house, and from 
thence, after a short delay, to the farm of Mr. Bur- 
hants, a good long N. Jersey mile from town, where 
the exhibition came off. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers of 
the day: 

f President General Jeremiah Johnson, of Brook- 
yn. 

Vice Presidents—Philip Schuyler of this city, Wm. 
Cundell of Paterson, and eleven others. j 

Secretaries—Hon. Henry Meigsof N. York, Edward 
N. Dickerson of Patterson. l 

Judges— Messrs. Johnson, Schuyler, and Ward. 

The mecting was called to order and its objects 
stated by the president at about 2 o'clock, when 
those wishing to enter for prizes were requested to 
come forward and give in their names to the secre- 
tary. Sixtcen entered the list and drew for their sta- 
tions. , 

The orator of the Day, Mr. Teschmaker, was here 
announced and came forward and made his address 
fiom astand erected for the occasion. He spoke 
about filteen or twenty minutes, commencing by draw- 
ing a contrast between the peaceful and healthful 
pursuits of agriculture and the turmoils of war, the 
strife and contentions of commerce, &c. spoke of the 
great importance and dignity of agriculture, and con- 
cluded by recommending those present to educate their 
sons for farmers instead of bringing them up to the 
professions or commercial pursuits. __ 

When he had concluded the ploughmen were or- 
dered to take their posts; and at the appointed time 
they started off in gay style; a small sized pair of six 
year old oxen owned by Mr. Van Winkle, af Patersdh, 
taking the lead and keeping it, ploughing their eighth 
of an acre of greensward (an hour’s work) in less than 
nineteen minules. 

When the feat was over and while the judges were 
engaged in examining the implements, Honorable 
Henry Meigs was called upon for a speech. He 
came forward and made a short but very excellent 
address, cordially greeting his friends of New York 
and New Jersey. He paid a well deserved compli- 
ment to Mr. Van Winkle. From the manner in 
which he had just seen the ground torn up, he con- 
cluded that old Rip had really awoke from his twen- 
ty years slumber. hese exhibitions were exactly the 
things to bring out the Van Winkles. From a boy 
he had known something of the Jersey Blues—spoke 
of the early and glorious struggles in the cause of the 
rights of man—of Monmouth, Trenton and Princeton; 
and then of the natural resources of the state, of its 
immense water power, its commerce and manufac- 
turers. He dwelt with emphasis upon the peculiar 
advantages of Paterson. They wanted neither steam 

ower, horse power, man power, nor dog power.— 
Phe Passaic was sufficient to-keep their ten thousand 
spindles buzzing forever. He took his seat amid thun- 
ders of upplause. 

General Tallmadge now announced that the cattle 
show of the American Institute would take place at 
Vauxhall Garden on Wedaesday, and that among 


Other things, two buffaloes and an ox weighing 5,000 


pounds would be exhibiled—that the rail road and 
steamboat proprietors had tendered a free pasgasrc to 
all who should feel disposed to adit tothe erhibftie 
on the occasion, which shoul be remembered to the 
honor of the companies. 

The company now retuned to the Passaic Hote] 
where they partook of af well got up dinner. After 
which the following pries were announced: For the 
best ploughing, perforyhed in one hour, of one eighth 
ofan acre of green sw Nd, a sIver cup worth $8 was 
awarded io Cornelius Van Winkle of Paterson. Se. 
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cond ploughing, silver medal. Third best ploughing, 
diploma, Geo. Swan. ; 

At 6 o'clock the ears left Paterson and arrived in 
Jersey City a half past 7. 

GENERAL TALLMADGE’S ADDRESS. 

General TaLLmaper, the President of the Institute 
made the closing address. We annex the following 
sketch of it from the Express. 

“Gen. Tallmadge began with expressing the thanks 
of the Institute to the public for the interest they had 
displayed in encouraging this fair, and with paying a 
deserved compliment to the importance of agriculture 
over all other pursuits. Seventy seven out of every 
hundred persons in the United States, he said, were 
engaged in agriculture, which interest, therefore, un- 
der our form of government, has the representative 

ower. Commerce and manufactures were but the 
kandmaids of agriculture. Their interests were iden- 

It being the duty of government to do its best 
to provide for the consumption of the surplus produc- 
tions of the country, it can only be done, however, by 
protection to commerce and manufactures, and thus 
the interest of one is the interest of all. | 

Gen. T. then went on to speak of free trade, and 
to define what it was. It is not admitting duty free, 
he remarked, the productions of a country, which 
will take little or nothing from you, but proper free 
trade isa free 5 of productions between 
civilized nations of equal rights, upon principles of 
equality and fair reciprocity,—measure for measure, 
taking what they give, and giving what they take.— 
A government which fails to obtain such a commerce 
or to protect itself by all necessary countervailing 
measures, faile in an essential purpose for which it 
was established. 

Gen. T. then went on to show what was not free 
trade in American commerce. Thus, with Spain our 
commerce, he said, is embarrassed with restrictions, 
and prohibitions, and the free trade was all on one 


tical. 


side. For example, last year,— 
The imports were $13,450,000 
Exports 6,300,000 
l $7,150,000 
Spain has long since, he said, imposed duties on 


cotton prohibitory in American vessels. The course 
of this trade is to ship our cotton to Cuba, where on 
touching, it is deemed naturalized, and then shipped 
in Spanish vessels to the mother country, as the pro- 
duce of Cuba. Our country has ingloriously looked 
on, and seen this sacrifice to our shipping interest of 
this carrying trade of the south. Uur imports from 
Cuba amount to about five millions, and she receives 
in return exports from us amounting to two millions, 
leaving a yearly balance against us of three millions 
to be paid in currency. The dutieson these imports 
are generally light, while many of the exports of the 
United States, are charged with enormous dutics, 
such as $10,50 on a barrel of flour! 

Gen. T. then spoke of our relations with Great 
Britain. The balance of trade had been against us, 
he said, for many years, varying from five even to 
sixty millions. Her duties upon many of our pro- 
ductions had aleo been oppressive, and almost if not 
quite prohibitory. Our breadstuffs are prohibited but 
in a sliding scale or through the Canadas. Tobacco 
in leaf, worth to the producer ſrom three to four 
cents per pound, was subjected to a duty of three 
shillings sterling. If the tobacco is stemmed then 
the duty is nine shillings sterling. Rice is subject to 
a duty of fifteen shillingssterling per cwt. If, in the 
rough, it pays but a nominal duty, for then British la- 
bor is thus secured the cleaning of it. 

With France, Gen. T. then went on to show there 
was alike free trade, all on one side. While two 
thirds of all the importations here from France are 
admitted free of duty, not an article we export to 
France is there exempt from duty. France even ad- 
mits Egyptian cotton at a lower rate of duty than that 
of the United States, and thus pays a bonus to the 
ope at our expense. Our trade with Germany 
he then went on to show, was equally unequal, and 
ad ee s us. 

The colonial arrangement the United States 
with Great Britain next arrested the speaker’s ale 
tion. As there is now no question in this country that 
the treaty Mr. McLane made in 1830, is highly inju- 
rious to our commerce, we admit the fact Gen. T. ad- 
duced to sustain his position. 

Gen. T. then went on to show that such treaties 
as these, and such unequal trade as he had described 
had broughbiem the late disastrous state af things in 

as he thu, ~.xample, said.Gen. T., look at the 
unqualified adneje year, 1841. The Imports 
by the American 4,000,000 of do}lars—upon 
out to the cotton 5.4, 000,000, or 11 per cent 
for a time from the I the same year the ëz- 
as these prospects Wanted in value to 8915 
which the north was actions imposed dutie 
for the staple producti 124 A t 1 0 

Since the N 58 ene 
bill, which prevented 
tween the northern 


business, and provided for us numerous bankruptcies. 
This unequal foreign trade almost monopolized and 
in the hands of foreigners, has pushed free trade 
and the credit system” till the bubble has exploded; 
leaving the country and the states without a curren- 
cy, and overwhelmed with debt; and in the revulsion 
has broken up business, depressed agriculture, de- 
ranged the fair commerce between nations in their 
productions; stopped domestic manufactures, and dis- 
missed from employment the home industry of the 
country, to hold competition with the pauper labor 
of Europe. 

The next subject treated of was silk. The impor- 
tations of this article have amounted in average va- 
lue, to ten millions a year, for the last twenty years, 
or $200,000,000, about equal to the indebtedness of 
the states. Now if this branch of industry had been 
properly fostered and encouraged at home, this vast 
amount of money would not only not have gone out 
of the country, but have remained to stimulate and 
to support American labor here. 

Gen. T. then went on to speak of the astonishing 
progress of the domestic cotton manufacture, not- 
withstanding all the ridicule at first thrown upon 
early enterprises here. With pride, he stated that 
there was supply now not only for the United States 
but at so low a rate, that we could compete with 
Great Britain not only in her East Indies, but at her 
own doors. The manufactories of New England pro- 
vide a market for one third of the whole cotton pro- 
duced in this country while they receiveand consume 
more flourand grain from the agriculture of New 
York than was ever shipped abroad from this port in 
the best days of its commercial prosperity. 


The recent case of the purchasing of 1200 yards 
of carpeting forthe hall of the house of representa- 
tives exhibits a case of free trade. The benefit to 
the country was the return freight of four packages 
in an American vessel, but which most usually comes 
in a foreign ship. The foreign country of the manu- 
facture furnished the wool, labor, and subsistence 
from its agriculture, and the dyes, and materials used 
were collected from abroad by its commerce; our 
currency paid the bills—our agriculture, or com- 
merce, or labor found no consumers or employment 
in the operation. To have produced even the wool, 
would have required, perhaps, 2000 acres of land, 
which would have been diverted from the competition 
of the poeu on of grain and provisions, already 
in surplus and no market. 

Gen. T. then congratulated the country upon its 
revivification under the present tariff. These coun- 
tervailing and protecting duties had had in his opin- 
ion the happiest effect. English free traders, he next 
went on to say, to induce us to break down this pro- 
tection, were already pointing out thc assorted car- 
goes and new articles of trade, which are now bein 
shipped, as evidence of a cofning liberality. The 
fountain of this liberality, is however, too evident to 
be misunderstood. The balance of trade this year, 
being in our favor, it is also assiduously gazetted asa 
panacea of all past evils. But who will not perceive, 
that the late excess of importations under the advan- 
tages obtained from our government, in the war 
against manufacturers, has left an indebtedness, which 
they will not increase, and in the absence of currency, 
is now willing to be satisfied with even the produce of 
the country. The tariff, and the unworthy threaten- 
ing of repudiation, is already softening that obduracy 
which justice could not effect, and producing that 
equality and exchange in productions, in trade, which 
prevents excess of importations—shuns the credit 
system—keeps an easy balance—requires but little 
currency—advantageously employs the home indus- 
try, and secures a prosperous commerce. If the wis- 
dom of the administration failed, the intelligence and 
the integrity of legislation, ought long since to have 
commanded these momentous results, now springing 
to us from a fountain, in part so impure. ‘The pres- 
ervation of countless millions, now lost forever, 
would have been the reward. Party discipline may 
pledge its instruments to submit to the stain of repu- 
diation, rather than receive the just share of the Jand 
distribution, and pay the honest debts of the state.— 
But the iniquity of the act will serve as a beacon to 
the country, and tothe world, ogainst the future in- 
flation of the credit system, and an excess of impor- 
tations, looking to currency for payment. 

Gen. T. closed with some general comments upon 
the various articles exhibited at the fair, and by ob- 
serving that the receipts at the door from visiters had 
been much larger than they ever were before. The 
articles exhibited had also been much more numer- 
ous. 


CHANGES. 


We are indebted to the indefatigable author of 
this project, Monsieur A. Vatremars, fora pamph- 
let by a late arrival from France trom which we ex- 
tract the following proceedings of a meeting of the 
citizens of the United States lately held in the Hall 
of the Royal Athenzum, Paris, and which goes fur 
we hope towards the success of the very laudable 
undertaking to which Mr. V. has so spiritedly devo- 
ted himself. The pamphlet contains communications 
from a great number of prominent men in France, 
including the heads of most departments, expressing 
gratification at his success, and officially directing the 
furtherance of the scheme by ordering valuable 
works from their respective archives to be forward- 
edin exchange. It is but the commencement of a 
vast and beneficial intercourse. : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


Pursuant to a circular request by Mr. Vattemare 
on the 16th March,a large number of American ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at the Royal Atheneum of 
Paris, on Monday evening the 27th of March. The 
members of the Atheneum with other French, Rus- 
sian, Turkish and Moldavian gentlemen were also 

resent at the meeting, which was held in the large: 
ecture room of the Athenaeum, a beautiful hall, 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion, the French and 
American flags entwining their folds behind the pre- 
sident’s chair. 


The assemblage was called to order and organized 
by L. Draper, esqr., United States consul at Paris, 
nominating Narsmanret Nixes, esqr., for president, 
and Benlamin P. Poore, for secretary. 


The president returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, and after briefly setting forth the 
objects of the meeting, called upon Mr. Vattemare, 
who delivered the following address which elicited 
great spplause: 

Ladies and gentlemen: Your assembling here to day 
but adds another proof to the many ! have hitherto 
witnessed of the willingness with which the citizens 


‘of the United States lend their aid to any measure 


calculated to advance the moral and intellectual 
character of their favored republic, and raise her to 
a high station amongst the nations of the earth. 


Such a measure, ladies and gentlemen, is one in 
which I have engaged all my time, energies and pro- 
perty for the last fifteen years, and although produc- 
tive of vast results, it is a simple scheme, and told 
in a few words. It consists of international exchange 
of all that is valuable in science, literature, natural 
history. and the fine arts—and the establishment in 
every nation and state of an institution (under the 
fostering care of its government) to receive these 


g! exchanges—forming not only a Museum, illustrative 


as well of the powers of nature as of the state of 
perfection to which the productions of the humaa 
mind and hand had arrived, or are tending to in eve- 
ry quarter of the globe, but a kind of patent office, 
where the creations of the industry, the achieve- 
ments of the intellect, of the inventive faculties, and 
of the government of each country, may be at once 
and always assigned to their true origin and always 
verified without doubt or difficulty. 


Is not this a simple scheme, ond yet, as I beſore 
remarked, productive of vast results? Who can cal- 
culate them? One of your countrymen declared,— 
that, appealing as it does to the higher intellectual 
powers, it is destined to place all nations, at no very 
distant period, on a parallel as regards civilization, 
morality, and those things which alone form the true 
foundation of human happiness; it will call forth 
from the hidden archives of learning and philosophy 
things adventi'ious to the more complete progress of 
science, until the whole world will be flooded with a 
georgeous blaze of intellectual light and glory. Then 
will ali national and political prejudices be melted 
down into one confluent mass, and we shall have an 
unity of government, of laws, and of religion, a har 
monious commonwealth, whose ensign shall be knowl- 
edge, and whose motto shall be peace. 


I wish that I had time to give you an account of the 
success which attended the introduction of this 
scheme in Europe, for it would convince you of its 
utility and practicability. 


Almost every nation adopted it. Thousands of 
volumes were brought from darkness to enrich the 
libraries of other lands, and new and hitherto unsus- 

ected sources of historical truth were discovered.— 
mperors, Kings, Cardinals, the literati and the cler- 
gy, sent me the mest honorable and flattering testis 
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monials of their approbation, and after laboring dili- 
gently for twelve years, I had the proud satisfaction 
of seeing my plans triumphantly successful. 


But there was another vast continent where my 
system was as yet unknown. A land which possessed 
not antique works, but was rich in objects of natural 
history. There too was a republic, whose laws were 
anxiously sought after by the jurists of Europe, and 
whese citizens would doubtless be happy to receive 
those of the old world in exchange for them. I was 
anxious to see (hem advance and take an independent 
place in the republic of letters, as they had assumed 
a distinct nationality—sending forth to all quarters 
of the earth proofs of their talent, and making uni- 
versally known the peculiarity of their political in- 
stitutions, as well as the social advancement of their 
intellectual worth. 

To accomplish this self imposed task, I left my na- 
tive home, and in September, 1839, landed at New 
York. My first sentiments were those of despair, ſor 
I found no public institutions, like our own, open free 
to the public, and therefore no means of laying the 
treasures which I proposed to bring into the United 
States, before thc people. But when I conversed 
with the citizeus; when I found myself hailed with 
acclamation; ai:d the good and the great, the gifted 
and the wise, without reference to religious or politi- 
cal distinctions came to the aid of my scheme, I 
found my heart lit up with joy and hope, for I saw 
that whatseed I might sow, in my humble manner, 
would vot fall upon barren ground, and I awaited 


My mission was no sooner known, than I had 
crowds of listeners. Both houses of congress, in the 
midst of a most agitated session, passed a law ap- 
proving my scheme. While every member, without 
a single exception, appended his signature to a 
document previously signed by the president and 
his cabinet, enlisting themselves in my cause, and 
pledging themselves 20 do all in their power to 
contribute to its success. Here you will see the 
names of men from the snow-clad hills of the north 
—the sunny glades of the south—the rock-bouna 
coast of the Atlantic—and the solitudes of the 
far west, laying aside sectional feelings and party 
ties, to meet upon neutral ground. John Quincy 
Adams and. Martin Van Buren, Clay and Benton, 
Webster, Paulding, Preston, Forsyth, Crittenden, 
Bell, Spencer, and other distinguished men, stopped 
in the midst of their angry discussions and ephemeral 
conflicts, to attend to an object of a higher and more 
permanent nature, for it involved the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of their nation, yes, my 
friends, after all, the real and physical good of man, 
the propagation of science—the arts—industry—re- 
ligion—union—peace—prosperity—nay, that liberty 
which is so dear to all Americans. 


Nor was the approval of the magnates of the land 
ali that I had to cheer me on. J was invited to lay 
my plan before several state governments, and those 
aP Louisiana. Maine, and New York, approved it by 
legislative enactments. President Quincy left the 
shades of Harvard to advocate its claims—-Dr. Wain- 
wright forsook his study to show his fellow citizens 
its merits—Latrobe plead in its favor at Baltimore, 
—Dr. Chapman prescribed it to the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia- Governor Kent recommended it in 
Maine. Ina word the most distinguished citizens, 
wherever I went, lent me a helping hand. 


Let me here too thank Messrs. Sparks, Quincy, 
Duponceau, Davis, Worcester, Mann, Force, Webb, 
Stone, Verplanck, McMahon, Kennedy, and other 
authors, who presented me with their works—they 
will hereafter see how I appropriated them. Let me 
thank the editors of the North American Review, 
and of many other periodicals and papers, for the 
sets and specimens which they kindly sent me, and 
which forma collection that excites the astonishment 
and admiration of all who see it. Nor should I for- 
get those generous artists, Sully, Chapman, Weir, 
Morse, Durand, Ingham, Edmonds, Philips, Cole, 
Harvey, Mount, Oakley, Bennet, Agate and others, 
who gave me specimens of their talents, and Rawdon, 
Wright and Hatch, Danford, Underwood and Picker- 
ing, whose skill in engraving several plates they pre- 
septed to me has excited the admiration of Paris;— 
by their liberality | have been able to prepare an 
American album,now in the publisher’s hands, which 
will show an advanced state of the fine arts in that 
country which few here are aware of, and will raise 
it in the estimation of the world. 


With all these, amounting to upwards of 1,800 
volumes of books, 500 engravings, 250 original draw- 
angs, many specimens of natural history and miner- 
alogy (among them a piece of native iron weighing 
2,000 Ibs.) and several interesting relics of the abori- 
gines, I left in June 1841, for France, having re- 
mained many months longer than I had originally in- 
tended, at a great personal sacrifice. Need 1 add, 
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after what I have narrated, that I carried with me a 
grateful sense of the kindness with which I had been 
received, and an exalted opinion of the intelligence 
and virtue of the American nation. 


I returned—J had much to perform. 1 had to show 
the people of France what steps America had taken; 
and to give them the books, maps, documents, objects 
of natural history etc. entrusted to my care, to which 
{ added a great number that were presented to me 
individually, giving to each library those works most 
valuable to its peculiar government. J distributed 
them among the nine ministerial bureaux, the legis- 
lative chambers, the city of Paris, the academy of 
sciences, the academy of moral and political scien- 
ces, the museum of natural history, the royal school 
of mines, and other public institutions. They were 
in every instance thankfully received, and letters 
were not only addressed to me by the proper author- 
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guns, which was sent by Louis the 16th, is 1782, to 
help the people of the United States in the achieve- 
ment of their revolutionary struggle; and was lost in 
an engagement between admiral Rodney and the 
count de Grasse, her commander, on the 12th of 
August of the same year. This magnificent model 
having been in my possession for the last 27 years, 
had hecome-somewhat injured by time and travelling, 
and finding that there were no workmen in Paris ca- 
pabie of repairing it but those employed by govern- 
ment, 1 asked their aid from the civil list who, 
learning my intention of presenting it to the United 
States, immediately ordered M. Lebas, the celebra- 


ted marine engineer, to have it put in complete re- 


pair at the expense of government. 


Many French authors have, as did those of Amer i- 


ities, expressing a desire to see a system of exchange ca, given me the fruits of their mind to be transmit- 


established on a permanent basis; but many hundred 
books í 

crossed the Atlantic. I will enumerate some of them, 
all sent, remember, in exchange for a few duplicate 
copies of state and national laws and reports, which 
were of no uss at home. | 


The two chambers adopted a similar resolution to 
that passed by congress in 1840, providing for a per- 
manent interchange of documents, not only with 
congress, but with several states, and appropriating 
3,000 fr. to cover the expense of binding. They hare 
already sent 340 volumes to enrich the library uf the 
capitol. 

‘he municipal council of the city of Paris adopted 
a similar measure, and five complete collections of 
their documents and historical works are now in the 
binders’ hands, destined for the state of Maine, and 
the cities of New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

The minister of war has sent to the library of con- 
gress a rare collection of the maps published by his 
department. 


The minister of the navy has fowarded those offi- 
cial maps and accounts of voyages made by French 
expeditions, that have been published by his depart- 
ment, together with the rare and valuable work of 
Mr. Lebas on the Obelisk of Luxor, copies of which 
have also been sent to the state of Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and New York. 


The minister of the interior has sent a great ma- 
ny bocks and public documents published by his de- 
partment to the states of Michizan, Louisiana, and 
Missouri. 

The minister of public instruction has presented 
to congress, a precious work, in 29 quarto volumes, 
entitled “documents inedits de l'histoire de France,“ 
which has been compiled from the state papers after 
a most careful and rigid research. His excellency 
has likewise informed me that he was ready to trans- 
mit to any states, I would point out, all the documents 
on public education published by his department. 


The minister of commerce has given to congress, 
and the states of Maine, New York, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, a most precious collection of docu- 
ments concerning the statistics, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and other branches of industry 
in France, collected and published by his department. 


The minister of finance forwarded all the docu- 
ments published by his department (which give a 
complete account oi the monetary affairs of France) 
to congress, and the states of Michigan, Pennsy!va- 
nia, Massachusetts, and New York. 


The minister of justice has presented the supreme 
court of the United States with “Le Bulletin des 
Lois,” a work by the government, in 160 volumes. 
He has also sent to the supreme courts of Louisiana, 
Missouri, New York, and Pennsylvania all the crimi- 
nal and civil statistics of the courts of France up to 
the present lime. 


The minister of foreign affairs has, I believe, sent 
some valuable presents to America, but as they went 
through the medium of the embassy, I cannot state 
what they were. 

The royal school of mines has sent the state of 
Missouri a collection of works on mineralogy, zvolo- 
go, eic., together with two models in relief of Mount 
Etna and Vesuvius, executed by the celebrated geo- 
logists, Ely de Beaumont and Dufrenoys. 


The directors of the museum of natural history 
have applied to the minister of public instruction for 
several copies of “Archives du museum,“ u most 
valuable work, illustrated with colored engravings, 
to be forwarded to the states of Louisiana and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The academy of moral and political sciences trans- 
mitted to the state of Massachusetts, a co:nplete set 
of its memoirs. 

The kindness with which I was received in the 
United States, prompted me to tender to congress, 


ted to the United States; and several societies haro 


mostly rare and valuable works) have already promised their papers and works. 


I found, too, amongst the French printers that sym- 
pathy which was extended towards me by their 
brethren in America. The most distinguished of 
them have kindly placed their presses at my disposal 
and Í consider it a duty to express, on this oecasiun, 
my grateful acknowledgements tothe following gen- 
tlemen: the late M. Craplet, MM. Bethune and Plon, 
Didot brothers, and Vinchon, who have at their own 
expense, generously printed all the necessary docu- 
ments to aid in the propogation and appreciation of 
my system of intellectual union of nations. 

Numbers ef scientific and literary socictics have 
assembled for the purpose of encouraging my efforts; 
and, to sum up all, more than 2,099 volumes, have 
already crossed or will soon cross the Atlantis, aud a 
general sympathy is universally awakened. 


Is rot this, ladies and gent'emer, a good commence e 
ment? Does it not show what immense benefit“ 
both of our countries will derive from literary ex- 
changes? 

As for me, ladies and gentlemen, I shal] ever con- 
gratulate myself on having been a humble contribu- 
tor to the creation and consolidation of this syttem of 
literary exchanges, and entertain in the inmost ic- 
cesses of my heart, the most profound sentiments cf 
joy and gratitude forthe sympatby I have met with 
among Americans on both sides of the Atlantic. 

( The following paragraph is a translation of Mr. Ful- 
temare’s concluding remarks which were addressed in 
French to the president and members of the royal Athen- 
um.) 

I cannot terminate withf&t expressing to the dir- 
;ectors of the Athenee royale my gratitude for their 
| kindness with which they granted ine the use of their 

rooms for this occasion, and also for the mark of 
sympathy they gave my American friends by their 
presence. This reunion, which we all consider as a 
| family festival, for the purpose of laying the corner 
stone of a temple to be dedicated to the intellectual 
peace and union of nations, will, I hope, serve to 
draw tighter those cords of fraternal love which have 
so long united France and the United States. May 
it also, gentlemen, be the cause of uniting your labors 
to those of the American scientific establishments, 
and may the light which will spread from it furm an 
immense blaze, which enlightening the universe with 
a spirit of christian charity will dissipate the darkness 
of national prejudices and show mankind, that. being 
children of the same father, we ought, in accordance 
with the designs of Providence, each to contribute his 
mite to the grand fund of public utility. 


The comte CasTeELLANE, president of the royal Aihen- 
| eum. replied, and expressed his happiness thus to be 
enabled in his own name, and on behalf of his col- 
leagues, to congratulate Mr. Vattemare npon the as- 
tonishing success which had crowned his efforts.— 
He was glad tosee the citizens of different countries, 
thus united to pay a just tribute to one who had done 
iso much for both France and America, and hoped 
that the literary acquaintance, thus auspiciously com- 
menced, would ultimately end in an intimate intel- 
lectual union. 

Mr. Giang, one of the rice presidents of the Athene- 
um, ina warm and eloquent address, after compli- 
menting Mr. Vattemare upon his success, drew a ra- 
pid picture of the almost uninterrupted good-will 
that has ever existed between France and the United 
States, and hailed the project of literary exchanges 
as one calculated to draw still tighter the bonds of 
friendship. He spoke of the important effects which 
the United States revolution had produced through- 
out the world, and terminated by rejoicing at being 
able to declare his admiration ef that republic before 
a meeting of her citizens. 

Mr. Jullien de Paris, founder of the Revue Ency- 
clopedique, declared Ais admir ion ſor the courage 
and perseverance with which Mr. Mattemare had 
carried his plan intox ten, 
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for all his toil, by seeing the adoption of a scheme 
calculated to benefi! all—to hurt none; to give all the 
citizens of the world an opportunity of knowing the 
others. 

Mr. Hirrrar, secretary of the French Athenaum, ap- 
preciated the important results which must necessa- 
rilv arise from Mr. Vattemare’s scheme, so soon as 
it be formally adopted by the United States govern- 
ment. Marching as they do with regular steps along 


He had watched him with interest for years, and | rics, and that as their gifts have been forwarded 
was hoppy to see that he was about to be rewarded through Mr. Vattemare, he be requested to transmit] mines. 


them with a copy of this resolution. 

On motion of W. H. Finch, it was Resolved, That 
the thanks of this meeting be presented to Messrs. 
Craplet, Bethune, and Plon, Didot brothers, and Vin- 
thon, who have gratuitously printed Mr. Vattemare's 
documents. 

On motion of Ben}. P. Poore, it was Resolved, That 
the thanks of this meeting be presented to the civil 
list of France for their gencrous appropriation to re- 


ee ee, 


the way cf civilization, all nations have much to gain pair the model of the Ville de Faris, which Mr. 
` by the exchange of their intellectual products with | Vattemare intends presenting to the American gov- 
the others. Once well acquainted with each other, | ernment. 

the thousand national prejudices which now prevail | Mr. S. E. Low, one of directors of the American 
would melt away like the morning clouds, and the ! dihen@um, made a few happy remarks, thanking the 
sun of universal peace and good will rise with all its i members of the French Athenxum for the interest 


glory. After speaking of the time when the illus- 
trious Franklin was an active member of the French 
Athenmum, and dwelling on the friendship which 
had since existed between Franceand the U. States, 
Mr. Hippeau concluded by congratulating the Amer- 
jeans present upon their native land, a country whose 
institutions, and above all, the domestic virtues and 
high morality of her daughters present a worthy ex- 
ample to all the other nations of the warld. 

Nir. Van Zindt begged leave to present the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions which were unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Whereas this meeting have listened with great sa- 
tisfaction lo a report made by Mr. Alexandre Vatte- 
tnare of his recent labors for the purpose of estab» 
lishing a system of literary exchanges between 
France and the United States, and have also seen do- 
cuments which show that in return for what he 
brought from America he lias reccived:—from the 
Chamber of Peers 120volumes; the Chamber of De- 
puties 220, the city of Paris 200, the minister of jus- 
tice 225, the ministerof finance 112, the minister of 
ecommerce €0, the minister of war 50 valuable maps, 
the minister of the marine (secretary of the navy) 
50 charts maps, cte., the minister of the interior 100 
volumes, the minister of public instruction 29, the 
acadetny of political sciences 5, the museum of na- 
tural history 10, the royal school of Mines 23, and 
from various authors 550, making 2,518 volumes.— 
‘The zreater part of these works are in quarto, and 
ure the more valuable as they are printed by order 
of government, and not to be purchased. They have 
been sent to the congress of the U. States—to the 
states of New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Missouri, Louisiana—and to the 
cities of Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
aud Washington. © 


Be it further resolved, That Mr. Alexandre Vatte- 
mare has fulfilled the mission which be took upon 
himself at the request of many`citizens of the U. S. 
with zeal and intelligence. 

Rescloed, That through his efforts and by a proper 
distribution of which he has made of books, maps, 
documents, etc., which he received from the state 
governmenis, and our citizens, our country has re- 
ceived a large number of valuable works, calculated 
to enrich her libraries and instruct her sons.. 


Rescived, That in order to promote the study of 


political sciences, to uid in the improvement of liter- 


ature and the fine arts, and for the propogation of 


knowledge in America:—and that the United States 
may be properly known and appreciated abroad by 
the distribution of its laws, literature, and statistics; 
—aidon the general advancement of civilization and 
humanity, the systemof literary cachanges between 
France and the United States ought to be permanently 
established. 

Resclvcd, That in the opinion of this meeting this 
can only be effected by appointment of an agent by 
the general government, (who can also act for states, 
corporations and societies,) to reside in Paris, with 
power to conduct literary exchanges between France 
and America. 

Resolved, That Mr. Alexandre Vattemare, the 
founder of the scheme, who has labored so unceas- 
ingly to carry into effect. and has rendered such im- 
portant services to the United States, is the proper 
person to receive the said appointment. And that 
we recommend all bo:ties desirous to enjoy the fruits 
of his scheme, to empower him to act as their auth- 
orized agent. 

Resclred, That the thacks of this meeting, in be- 
half of the citizens of the United States, be present- 
ed to Mr. Alexandre Vattemare, who without any 
desire of reward (other than the approval of every 
good citizen) has by devoting his active energies for 
the last two years, to the great detriment of his pri- 
vate alluirs, greatly enriched the libraries of our coun- 
try. 

On motion of J. W. Cochran, it was Resolved, That 
this meeting in the name of their countrymen, re- 
turn thanks to those public and private individuals 
who have generously given books to American libra- 


ithey had displayed by placing their rooms at Mr. 
Vattemaro's disposal, and attending the meeting. 


A young Moldavian who was present,described the 
benighted state of his native land, and in a brief dis- 
: course, pointed out the benefits which would naturally 

arise from the adoption of Mr. V’s. scheme, after 
which Mr. B. P. Poore addressed the meeting for a 
i few moments, thanking those French gentlemen who 
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And first—as to the prices of the coal at the French 
At the present moment complete official returns 
are not at hand later than 1833-9. Those are as fol- 
lows: 
Coal of all descriptions, viz: bituminous, 
anthracite and Jignite or Bovey coal, ave- 
rage price where produced or mined, per 


ton, . $2 72 
Average price of the same coal at the place 

where consumed, in all France per ton, $6 07 
In 1836, the prices returned from 157 of the 

principal mines was, per ton, $1 84 
In 1841, the great manufacturing city and 

port of Nantes was supplied with coal from 

the interior for, per ton, 84 61 


In the same year a large company, in the district 
of the Loire Inferieur, offered to contract to sup- 
ply coal to the same city for 82 28 per ton at the 
mine, and $2 40 for transportation, making at Nantes 

94 63 per ton. 
At Monziel, in 1841, cost of the coal 

at the mine, $2 40, or delivered 20 

miles, $3 75 per ton, 

The official returns, which have been made public, 


had spoken, for the good feeling they had displayed relating to the French coal trade, give a further in- 


‘towards the United States, and expressing his de- 
, Sire that the two nations might ever be ou friendly 
terms. 
Mr. Brown introduced the following resolution, 
which was passed. 
Resolved, That copies gf the proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to the president of the United States, 
with a request that he will lay the same before con- 
gress; and to the governors of the several states who 
are requested to present the same to their legisla- 
‘tures. After which, on motion, the meeting adjourn- 
ied, sine die. NATHANIEL NILES, President. 


| Bens. P. Poore, Secretary. 


| 
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ES BLISHMENT OF A TRADE IN AME- 
RICAN COAL WITH EUROPE. 


— — 


BY RICHARD C. TAYLOR. 


Notes suggested by a perusal of the Hon.C. J. Inger- 
soll's recent letter on a project for supplying Eu- 
rope with Pennsylvania Anthracite. 

“They have no coal in France, except some small 
quantities imported from Belgium, and that 
Bituminous, which the French do not like.— 
There are coal beds in parts of France, bud 
nol ued. The French have facilities for man- 
ufactures equal, if not superior to the Engish. 
-But they want fuel.” 

Coal in France. There are forty-six distinet coal 
i basins in France; of which two alone employed thirty- 
two thousand workmen, in 1836. In the districts of 
the Loire and the Nord, the extent covered by the 
several establishments at work, is 42,038 English 
acres. The quantity of coal furnished by the coal 
fields of France is annually increasing, and that at 
an enormous rate; having quadrupled in about twenty 
years. There are now about three mil.ions and half 
of tons of coal annually raised there, and the quan- 
ty imported is upwards of one million and a quarter 
more. In round numbers at this moment there are 
about five millions of tons consumed in France.— 
This, therefore, is in the ratio of one ton of coal to 
G 8 10 persons, in the aggregate French population. 
We may mention, in this place, that the ratio of all 
descriptions of coal raised and consumed within the 
| U. States at the present time, is one ton to five per- 
sons. In Great Britain the quantity raised, is some- 
what more than one ton to each person. 


That which is imported into France is understood 
to be free uf all duty. ö 

There are three thousand manufacturing establish- 
ments in France dependent upon its coal, which also 
furnishes employment in its production for sixty thou- 
sand laborers more. 

In the year 1783, the total produce of the French 
mines was only 225,000 tons. 

Fifty years after, in 1838, the mines yielded 3,228,- 
000 tons, being an increase of fourteen huudred per 
cent. ‘Thus has France augmented her supplies, to 
meet the increased demand, consequent upon her 
domestic improvements, and the extension of her 
manufactures.- France, too, has abundance in re- 
serve, to be produced whenever it may suit her 
purposes. How then can it be said, "France has no 
coal” — 

“Is it not worth at least a cheap experiment 
whether coal cannot be introduced into more 
extensive use in various parts of Europe?“ 

In order to ascertain the possibility of establish- 
ing a profitable cval trade between America and 
France, we must have recourse to the essential pre- 
liminary data. 


— a aa 


sight irto this matter. 

The prices of bituminous coal, at the mines, 
throughout all France, were at the period annexed 
as follows, per ton: 


In 1816 $2 03 American currency 
1826 205 do- do. 
1836 2 00⸗ do. do. 
1841 223 District of Loire. 


This table, therefore, sufficiently informs us of 
what was indispensable to our calculation—the prices 
of French coal delivered at the mines. We may com- 
pare them, at our leisure, with those of Pennsylvania, 
at the same periods of time. 


Iinported Coal. In France, of late years, the de- 
mand for this combustible, for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes, has been more rapid than could 
be met by the mines in operation. For awhile ithas 
heen found cheaper to purchase than to mine, in the 
interior. 

France imported, in the year 1783, 

From England, 

From Belgium, 


184,773 tons. 
51,319 tons. 


— — 


Total, 236,092 

In the year 1839, France imported 
From England, 340,300 
From Belgium, 740, 800 


From the Basin of Saarbruck, Rhe- 


nish Prussia, 156,300 

In all 1,237,400 tons. 
In 1840 1,197,500 
1341 1,500,000 


Anthracite in France. Tet it not be assumed that 
there is no anthracite in France. Although it does 
not exist in the same relative proportions to the bi- 
tuminous coal as it does in the United States, or Ire- 
land, or South Wales, yet it is well known in France, 
and ts held in growing estimation. The quantity of 
this excellent fuel is not sufficient to ensure an ex- 
tensive consumption, in preference to the bituminous 
varieties. i 

In 1836, there were forty mines of anthracite in 
operation in that country, and now they are more 
numerous. The beds are thick, in some instances 
above thirty-three feet; and the amount raised is an- 
nually increasing. Fourteen out of the 46 coal 
basins are now known to contain anthracite beds; 
955 average price being $2 85 per ton, of both kinds 
of coal. 


Previously to that year the price at the mines was 

96 cts. $1 30 and 52 00 per ton 

In 1836 it was nearly 2 50 do. 

the demand having been greater for manufacturing 
purposes. It is certainly one proof of the estimation 
in which this useful mineral is held in France, that, 
while the amount of bituminous coal, which v'as 
raised between 1816 and 1838, increased fourfold; the 
anthracile mined within the same period increased 
fourteen fold in amount, and twenty-one fold in age 
gregale money value. 


During this t:me, the average price, per ton, at the 


mines or places of production, of all the anthracite 
received in France, was 


In 1816, 81 67 per ton. 
1826, 190 „* 
1836, 245 „* 
1838, 22, u 


At which last date, the average price of anthra- 
cite at the place of consumption, vas $6 07 per 
ton. 


— — — 


Coal in other countries of Eurape. As regards the 
vapacity of other European countries to supply the 
manufacturing nations, in proportion to the demard, 
we have liltle space for detail, further than that we 
know that the production of coal augments in all.— 
Some of them have coal to spare to their neighbors. 
The increased manufacturing business of one region, 
creates a demand in another for the raw material; 
while some of these find it to their interest to buy 
imported coal for the present, until their system of 
rail roads and other means of internal communica- 
tion, now in progress, shall be matured. There being 
at this moment 1200 miles of rail road projected in 
France, and to be finished in ]852—while the German 
states have commenced a system of 2800 miles of rail 
roads. Thus we find, by en official return, that the 
coal mines of Prussia, produced : 

f In 1839, 2,856,601 English tons 
Rhenish Prussia had to spare 

to France, in 1840, 156,300 
Also to Germany a large amount not 

returned ` 
Belgium had to spare to France from 

her own home consumption in 
1840, 740,000 
France sold to Belgium, 26,3 :0 
Great Britain had to spare, large coal, 
in 1840, 1,606.313 
Besides smali coal not included in the returns. 
In Belgium, the prices of coal have varied accord- 
ing to the proximity of the mines to manufacturing 
districts, and of late years has received a great im- 
pulse, from the rapid augmentation of manufacturing 
establishments at home and around her. These prices, 
in the year 1836, averaged from $1 50 to 82 66 per 
ton. Since that year, they have advanced to $2 28 
and $3 50. There are now no duties levied on coal 
received into Belgium for these purposes from Great 
Britain. 

“There are only two obstacles in the w 
our sending anthracite coal from Ph 
phia to Havre. 
impost.” 


ü T « ĩ ):⁴ä— — as 
French import duties. On British coals On Belgian coals. 
In 1778, the French 
import duty was 
fixed at 
In 1813 to 1834, in. 
cre ased to 
In 1837, half a frank 
per 100 kilogram. 
mes of 222 Ibs. 
Since 1837, the im- 
port duties arı . 
equalised with 
those of the En 
elish. ar 2 


(. t 


40 
«u 


& 40 


of 
del- 
One of these is the French 


— 


—— — 


Per ton. 
108. td.— $2.46 
92 33 2 9 


Per ton. 
6s. 1 1d.—$1.66. 
13 9 


about $1.00 


48 


Still later, it is understood, from the increased re- 
quirements of France for coal, there are no duties 
imposed on British coals imported for the service of 
the manufactories. The same policy is extended to 
Belgium; who, although she buys from England, sells 
to France. These imports from Belgium, like those 
of England; are annnally increasing. In 1813 they 
5 90,000 tons, and in 1839 were 740,800 tons of 

oal. 

British import duties.—On coals 

In 1787, 16s. 10d 87.47 per ton. 


1819, 2 8 64 „ 
1834, 2 0 48 — 

1 0 24 44 foreign. 
18420 6 12 6% colonial. 


Our stone coal might be delivered at Havre for 
eight dollars a ton.” 

Doubtful. But would the Havre merchants pay 
the e shipper eight dollars a ton, to say 
nothing of the import duty, when they could get it 
for much less from Ireland, and for half that price, 
from the Welsh ports? 

Stone coal has never been higher than 2 00 per 
ton on board collier vessels at Neath, Swansea, Kid- 
welly, Lanelly, Loughor, Cardiff, Porth Cawl, Ten- 
by, Milford Haven, St. Brides’ Bay, and probably 
Newport. From all these ports, except the latter, 
is shipped anthracite. From Newport is shipped the 
semi-bituminous variety of coal; not much unlike 
our 1 Creek cual, and that of Round top moun- 
fain in Pennsylvania: a quality which shows by 
analysis, an intermediate and very variable stage be- 
weer pure anthracite and fat bituminous egal cir 
cumstances extremely favorable to its employment 
in numerous ways. f has seldom been shipped at 
Newport at a higher price than 8s. 6d. sterling, or 
62 04 per ton. In 1830 the freight to London om 
the Bristol Channel, a circuitous voyage much lon- 
ger than toa French port, used to be 14 shillings, 
or §3 34, making $5 40 in the Thames; but it 
has been lower since that time. That same year, 
Schuylkill coal was retailed at double that price in 
Now York. 


66. 
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part of Ireland, in every port, from Limerick on the 
west to Wexford on the north. It also supplied the 
southwestern coast of England, from Bristol on the 
north to Exeter on the south; paying a local duty, 
coastwise, of Is 6d. or 80 36 per ton. In 1438, the 
freight to both these coasts was 63. Od., or $1 45 per 
ton; while its cost price at Newport was $2 0) per 
ton:==$3 45. In the present year, 18 this New- 
port or Monmouthshire coal, has been delivered re- 
gularly in Cornwall, for the use of the mining es- 
tablishments in that quarter, for the sum of 12s., 
which is, in American currency, 82 90. This may 
be seen in the weekly returns of prices, in the Mining 
Journal. 

From the Welsh ports, are anuually shipped two 
millions of tons of coal. In 1842 common coal was 
shipped at Swansea for $1 32, and best selected coal 
for steam purposes at $2 16 per ton. At the same 
time, White Haven bituminous coal was sold in Dub- 
lin for $3 12. 

As regards anthracite, a fuel not yet employed out 
of the immediate vicinity of thc region, for domes- 
tic purposes, only lately discovered to be applicable 
to iron making, it has at no time been much in re- 
quest in the London market; there is very little com- 
petition, and but little ever in the market. It has 
commonly brought from 50 to 75 cents per ton 
more than the average bituminous coals. Welsh stone 
coal generally commands $5 00 and 85 25 in the 
Thames. 

A recent article on this important coal field, says 
that “it is not even yet opened.” Reverting to the 
price at which this stone coal could be delivered in 
the French ports, in case it were thought advisable 


by England to permit an extensive export trade to: 


be carried on, it is probable that it would not exceed 
$3 50, exclusive of export duties, if any should be 
imposed. 


“English coal has lately been subjected toa hea- 


vy export duty; so that it is almost impossible 
to introduce it into France.” 


English export duties. The English duties on coal 
of all kinda, exported, used for many years to be, in 
foreign ships.. 
per chaldron. per ton. 

17s. Gd. sterl.) equal to 83 18 
or 8424 f 
Small coal or culm. 4 6 do. 1 00 
In 1831, the duties were altered lo 10s. per ton on 
both, 2 42 payable by forcign shipping, but duty 
free in British vessels. 

In 1834, the tarif was revised, and the export du- 
ties, to any place not being a British possessiun, were 
fixed as follows: 


For large coal, 


In Br. vessels. | In For. vessels. 


Per ton. Per ton. 
For large coals, 3s. 4d.— $0 80 | 63. S1.—$1 62 
For Culm and smal! 
coals, 2 0—— 4814 C0. 96 


Between 1834 and 1842, the tariff was modified 
so as to exempt all Brilish vessels, engaged in export 
trade, from duty;—consequently, for eight years at 
least, the only duties chargeable were those on the fo- 
reign shipping. l 

In 1842, by the regulations of the last act of par- 
liament, which revised the previous tariff, a still fur- 
ther reduction took place in the coal duties, viz: 

For large coal, 2s., equal to 48 cents, exported in 
British vessels to foreign countries. 

Culm and small coal, screened through a ridule, 
whose bars are not more than ¿ of an inch asunder, 
Is. equal to 24 cts., exported in British vessels to fo- 
reign countries. 

Hence it will be seen that in every revision of the 
tariff, both of imports and exports, of England as 
well as of France, as regards coal, there has been 
uniformly a reduction of dulies, for the last fifty-six 
years, at least. The favorable influenve, which this 
liberal policy exercised between the two countries, 
is manifested by the augmentation of the French 
imports on the one hand, and the increased em- 
ployment of British tonnage, iv that branch of trade, 
on the other; as the following figures will best de- 
monstrate: 


Tons. 
Average of the twenty years“ importation 
of English coal into France, 1814 to 
1834, 30,000 
Number of tons imported from Great Bri- 
taim in 1834, intg France 43,090 
Also, increased to, In 1840, 394,009 


Total exportation of British cooal in 1828, 355,800 
Do. Jo. do. in 1840, 1,606,313 


The reader will hence be able to judge how far 
the assertion at the head of this paragraph is sus- 
tained. In reverse of this, he will see that, where- 
as thirty years ago the combined English export 
and the French import duties, amcunted to no less 
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coal. 

That correct statistical information ts not always 
readily atlainal.le, even where it has been imost in- 
dustriously sought for, we have frequent evidences; 
and the fact is felt hy the sincerest advocates for ac- 
curacy in details. Thus we occasionally remark very 
extraordinary statements given to the worl. 


For instance, some time ago, a newspaper oi com 
siderable circulation and respectability in Pennsyl- 
vania, contained a leading article, headed, “The 
American Coal Trade;—its want of protection.”°— 
This article contained the following passage: We 
impose the trifling (import duty of $1 63 pea ton on 
foreign coal. Great Britain, on the other hand, im- 
posses a duty of upwards of seven dollars per fon on ſo- 
reign coal, and thus protects her own coal trade, by 
mating the foreign article equivalent to being con- 
traband. This assertion is in singular harmony 
with the sentence previously quoted at the head of 
this division of our subject. Yet the case really stood 
thus: 

By the American tariff of 1842, the duty on foreign 
coals imported into the United States was fixed at 
1 75 per ton. 
By the English tariff of 1842 the duties on foreign 
coal imported into England 24 cts. per ton. 
Do. from the culonies, Wets. do. 
“I am persuaded that American coal, &c., may 
be disposed of in much larger quantities than 
at present, by turning our attention to the na- 
tions of Continental Europe.” 


A considerable mass of facts, these essential cle- 
ments in determining the feasibility. of this, or any 
other undertaking, has been condensed into the fore- 

‘going pages. Admitting their general accuracy —fur 
lif the data be untrue, all calculation is alike futile 
and deceptive,—it is in the power of any one to july: 
for himself in the matter, and to arrive ala reasona- 
ble conclusion. The question is an extremely mte- 
resting one, especially to every Pennsylvanian, every 
American; nor is that interest alone confined to tnis 
quarter of the globe. 

France ranking high among the great manufic- 
turing nations of the earth, has a rapidly increa un- 
demand for cual. Her mines yield her an annuali 
augmenting supply; while, at the same time, she is, 
for a tine, compelled to resort to her neighbors.— 
From them she receives large and equally increasing 
importations. These are derived from the three great 
countries which have coal to spare, namely, frou 
Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, and Great Britain; as oar 
| tables have shown. 7 

It is not presumptuous or unjust to say that Aine- 
rica will not soon be in a condition to enter iuto em- 
petition, either with tbese three countries, or with 
uny others in Europe; nor will she be capable, com- 
mercially speaking, of supplying other parts of 

northern Eurcpe. On this subject it was suid. a 

| year or two ago, that “a great rivalry now prevatis, 

|in foreign markets, between, the Eaglish, the Bel- 
gian, and the Prussian coal. Goals cre, in these 
countries, brought to bank, at a cost equally mode- 
rate. In one important réspect England has certain- 
ly the advantage over other countries, inasmuch 
as the greatest part of her coal lies close to the sea 
shore.” ; 

Pursuing this inquiry, therefore, we have calmly 
to look to what may be prohabilities in favor of, or 
the obstacles that will operate against, the estab- 
lishment of a European American Coal trade. The 
obstacles to be encountered in this trade, and to be 
surmounted in the event of success, now and at all 
times hereafter, are the vast amount of coal in Eu- 
rope, as yet untouched, but available at any moment, 
when needed; particularly in South Wales and in [re- 
land; the contiguity of those coal regions or countries 
to the seaboard; and their convenient proximity to the 
markets. 

The time is not very remote since the fact was re- 
-ecived with incredulity, and even denied publicly by 
| the press and by many intelligent people, that anthra- 
cite really existed, in any quantity, in Great Britain, 
or in any part of Europe. The circumstance that a 
substance for which there was scarcely any demand, 
and which from time immemorial, had been reject- 
ed, or thought almost inapplicable to the useful pur- 
poses of man, had attracted so litlle attention at 
home, readily accounts for the silence that had been 
so long maintained respecting it abroad. It cer- 
tainly explains, reasonably enough, why most Ame- 
ricans should be as ignorant of the existence of an 
enormous amount of anthracite in South Wales and 
no small quantity in Ireland, as that Europeans aud 
eren Pennsylvanians themselves, were quite una- 
ware of the presence of vast accumulations of a si- 
ilar mineral, within their own borders, but a few 
years agu. ; 
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The prevalence, therefore, of such bodies of an- anthrae ite be also readily approached, and all these 
hracite, close to numerous seaports an! to the best are comparatively close to the European markets— 
roatinental markets, must, for azes to come, consti- the cost of mining being supposed to be similar on 
ate an insurmountable obstacle to successful trade ‘both sides the Atlantic, and all export and import 
in similar productions, which happen to be situated duties the same in each case—surely it will be impos- 
much further inland, and whose places of shipment sible to establish a profitable trade in coal between 
are three thousand miles more distant fron the mar- | the United States and Europe. 
ket. The important fact that there exists as large, “Let the legislature of Pennsylvania appro- 
if not larger, amount of anthracile in the old world priate from 83,000 to $5,000. With this small 
tian the new, so far at least as we possess the means sum, let a competent agent buy a hundred tons earth. ; 
of comparing. is not without its value as an influen- of the best selected anthracite coal, a grate, |- The writer commenced these notes, without any 
tial element in a calculation of such a trade. In an and a coal stove. The agent, with his coal, | intention of intruding his name. They have, in the 
‘sonomic view, conjoined with a comparison of faci- must go to France, and do his utmost, with the | progress of the inquiry, accumulated so much that 
lites af production and transportation, these circum- assistance of the minister, to explain, vindi- ; their parentage may perchance be demanded, or their 
stances will not be overlooked or undervalued by the cate, and recommend it in every way. The | design be misrepresented. Heartily disliking ano- 
practical merchant and exporter. By far the greater minister is instructed to tell the people that this ny mous criticism—believing that truths, moral or 
salk of the coal in Freand consists of pure anthra- coal is as cheap as dirt in many parts of his mefcantile, are soonest determined through the agen- 
zite. It has been bat partially opened; and in fact, own country, and that if the French will but; cy of avowed, rather than of “fictitious advocates, he 
until lately investigated, was but very little known, consent to use it in theirs, it would be a vast appends his name to the foregoing. 
It occupies several prolonged basins, exclusively an- improvement to their industry, comfort, health, RICH'D C. TAYLOR. 
thracite, in five or six counties of Southern Ireland. and economy.” Philadelphia, Oele ber, 1843. 
Devonshire, in England, has a small anthracite basin;; To the suggested mission for instructing Europeans Nore—We have referred to Prussia as one of the 
but that of Wales is perhaps the most extensive in |in the art so well perfected in this country through great coal producing countries of Europe, but have 
the world. all its various modes of application to the purposes failed to do her justice as to the amonnt. It will be 
There have been many calculations as to the quan- | of domestic economy, no possible objection can be) seen that she keeps pace with other countries in this- 
lity of coal this basin contains. They vary from | urged, unless by a rigid economist on this side. The branch of industry. In the twenty years preceding 
forty to fifty, and even sixty thousand millions of information so much needed, and now proposed to our last return—that for 1839—the quantity mined 
tons, estimated to supply the consumption of Great | be so laudably bestowed, deserves the grateful thanks increased 272 per cent. In the latter year the amount 
Britain for two or three thousand years, With the of shippers of anthracite and owners of anthracite! of coal raised was 2,442,632 tons, besides near 
exception of a district at the eastern end of this ba- | lands, throughout Europe. It will be the more ac- 1, 000,000 tons of lignite or Bovey coal. This pro- 
sin, Where the coal is partially bituminous, or semi- j ceptable when accompanied with the assurance that portion is one ton of fuel to four persons. 162,169 
bituminous, and coking coal, furnishiag the fuel for we Pennsylvanians have the trouble and costs upon persons were suppcrted by this branch of industry, 
the well known iron manufactures, this great field is ourselves, while we throw the benefits into the hands arising from 364 mines. The exports are chiefly to 
comparatively untouched and unopened. We have | of our rivals. Holland, France, Rhenish Bavaria, and the Grand 
not Known of any comparison being instituted, as to; In conclusion—let these circumstances be carefully Duchy of Baden. 
the relative maguitudes of the Welsh coal basin, and | reviewed; making every fair allowance for uninten- The increased production of anthracite in Penn- 
those exsisting in Pernsylvania. It is of importance tional contraction or expansion of the data we have sylvania in the 20 years preceding 1843 is at the rate 
to this. [t will be an unexpected fact, startling to here collected together. The result, we think, will of 1910 per cent. 
many, that this single Welsh basin, with its nume- still shew the utter itnpracticability of the project, on | The coal of France the 20 years from 1818 to 1838 
rous gradations and varieties of coal, contains three auy important scale; commendable aa may be the in- 326 per cent. 
times the superficial area of the principal anthracite | tention of the worthy promoter. | ed of Prussia, as before stated, 1819 to 1839— 
cual basing of Fennsylvania, united: in tact, for aught That the domestic application of anthracite is infi- 272 per cent. 
any one knows to the contrary, at the present time, 'nitely better understood in the United States than! In 1841, the exports of British coal amounted to 
more than all the anthracite on the continent of North in any part of Europe, no one can hesitate to ad- 1,848,294 tons. 
America. mit. ‘That there is enough of anthracite in Penn-j In 1842, the average price of exported large or 
Let us examine the grounds on which this asser- | sylvania to supply for a long time the demands of “round” coal, (Bituminous) at the shipping ports 
tion is founded, ‘There have been several estimates the northern countries of Europe, to whom a know- was 7s.==$1 68, and of small coal, 3s. 64.84 cts. 
of the superticial contents of the Welsh basin; the ledge of the proper method of omploying it would 8 
lowest of these, we have seen, on the authority of | be a real blessing, is a truth equally undeniable.— J ee 
an cflicial report, estimates the area at We all know that there are mountains of rich iron | 
t 
| 
l 


Let her not send away from her shores these fruitful 
materials for her wealth and prosperity. Let her 
surround Philadelphia with establishments for con- 
verting tho productions which Providence has be- 
stowed upon her so abundantly. Let her thus attract 
around her thousands of artizans, and encourage her 
home manufactures, and prepare the production of 
her industry for her own population, ior her neigh- 
bors, and, indue time, for the remote regions of the 
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768,000 acres. ore in Missouri, capable of supplying the Pennsyl-; ——H—H———______ 

The highest considers the coal to ex- vania furnaces for centuries. But we need it not. At the late meeting of the New York Historical 

lend over a space of 896,000 We can dig it out of our own mountains cheaper Society, on the 2d of October, J. R. Bartlett, Esq., 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions. than Missouri can sell it to us; and we thereby em- read the following paper: 

These are usually classified in three principal Ploy our own native industry. So also, unless the; “The science of Ernxolocr, of the progress of 
fie'ds; but in reality, are all made up of several ba- data here presented fail to convince the most ar-| which we propose to give some account this evening, 
sins, the particulars of which are not yet before the dent convert to the practicability of a foreign coal. is probably new to many present. A definition of 
public. trade, the Europeans possess abandant resources of, the word may not therefore be improper. 

By a detailed statement ‘published by Mr. S. B. their onn. They can mine, they can buy, and can| Ethnology or Ethnography is that branch of human 
Fisher, a district surveyor, extensively engaged in sell amongst their neighbors, as much as they re-| knowledge which illustrates and defines the origin 
the anthracite regions, dated Pottsville, March 29, | quire, without resorting to the new world, for ages and history of nations; the physical character of the 
1841, the area of the first or Pottsville fieid, contain- to come. different races of men; their varieties in color and 
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ing coal, exclusive of the external margin of con- The writer of the foregoing communication needs | conformation; the aflinities of their language; their 

national peculiarities; their knowledge of the arts; 
their government and laws, and their manners and 
custoins. It is by a close study of these that we are 
enabled to trace the origin of the various races of 
men by which the globe is peopled. 


The means which have been the most available, 
and which are the most certain in uniting the links 
which connect the varieties of men, is language.— 
This, rather than complexion or physical organiza- 
tion, is the most unfailing test; and since its applica- 
tion to the subject, more has been accomplished than 


glomerate, is 67,500 acres. 
The second, or Shamokin Coal Field, : 
und sinaller basins adjacent, 93,975 
The third, or Wilkesbarre region, not 
reported on by Mr. Fisher, but com- 
puted to contain, ia like manner, 


60 


75,523 “ 


Area of anthracite, 


This form of comparison, it is obvious, is by no 
means conclusive; as we yet have to apply to it the 
test of the relative amount of coal ineach area. The 


Jorty or more thousand millions of tons, as was afore 
stated. The great number of the coal seams in the 
Pennsylvania sertes, and the remarkable thickness 
of several of them, will probably go far towards 
reducing the apparent inequality, through the medi- 
um of the superficial areas only. What the exact 
ditlgrence may be by this test, which, of course, is the 
only true one, we have not at hand the data for de- 
termining. 

B this as it may, the real merits and the practi- 
cability of a Etropean coal trade, from this conti- 
nent, resolves itself, like all practical commercial 
questions, into a matter of dollars and cents; to be 
determined by the cust and not by the opiuiens or 
the prejudices of any. In a momentous question 
Jike this, the ardour of the patriot weighs but as a 
Weather in the balance, against the interests of the 
merchant. 

it the mean distance of the American anthracites 
be 150 iniles from the shipping ports, and if those 
ports be three thousand miles from the European 
ports of delivery; While, on the other hand, ifthe ave- 
vage distance of a dozen Welsh ports be only ten 
miles from the centres of production; and iſ the Irish 
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237,000 acres 
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scarcely to add a word for himself—or to say that he 
can have no desire to underrate the value of Penn- 
sylvania resources, particularly of that with which, 
fur many years, he has been intimately associated.— 
The subject is a purely commercial one, and has been 
so treated. He has not sought, ungenerously to damp 
the laudable exertions of those who strive to extend 
our commerce, and seek new markets for our natural, 
productions. 

It is not unwise, however, cre building the fabric, 
attractive as it has been presented to us, first, to sit 
down and count the cost; to examine well into the 


which the commercial superstructure is proposed to 
be erected. | 

Conceiving this (o be a principle admitted by all 
men —more especially by commercial men the wri- 
ter has not permitted himself to doubt, that any con- 
tribution towards a better knowledge of this import- 
ant subject, will be acceptable to the partics imme- 
diately interested. 

If intelligence, perseverance, and industry, be held 
essential tu public mercantile success, as to individu- 
al prosperity, in no country do those elements abound ! 
more than in this, without resorting to the influence, 


and patronage of governments. | 


as had been effected for centuries by all other means 
quantity inthe Welsh basin bas been estimated at data, and to prove the stability of the foundation on 


combined. 

Ethnology is at present receiving great attention 
roughout the civilized world, and a brief mention 
of the names of the distinguished men who have 
contributed, by their works, to the advancement of 
the science, and those al present engaged in promot- 
ing it, will be sufficient for our purpose. In England, 
Dr. Pritchard rauks first. His splendid works on the 
Natural and Physical History of Man, have laid 
open a new field of research; and his deductions, 
which tend to prove the unity of our race, are of the 
greatest interest and importance. Mr. Wilson, the 
Sanscrit Professor at Oxford University, by his dic- 
tionaries and grammars of the Sanscrit language, 


th 


But Pennsylvania has at her command, a vastly and his researches into the history of nations which 


more protituble mode of appropriating her mineral 
treasures, than in the mere sendin 
rials abroad fur the employment 

ratives. Instead of the hazardous experiment of a 
foreign coal and iron trade, the futility of which (the 


former, at least,) we have demonstrated, let her em- 


ploy her coal and iron at home. Let her line the 


banks of the Schuylkill and the Delaware with ſac- 
lorics for the fabiication of cotton of American 
gtowth, through the agency of Penusylvania coal.—, 


the raw mate-. 
European ope- 


occupy India and Central Asia, has contributed great- 
ly to the advancement of this science. An import- 
ant contribution has also been made to to the Ethno- 
logy of Egypt by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, whose in- 
teresting work on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians has elucidated that subject in the 
most perfect manner, showing to the world that, 
along the banks of the Nile, centuries before any 
European nation had its birth, nearly all the arts of 
which we have any knowledge were known. 


——— 


In France, the labors of Humboldt, Champollion, 
De “acy, Balbi, Eichoif aud others, are too will 
knows to need anv remarks from us. In Germany 


more has been accomplished than in either England [which dis, much orivtnal research, and thross 


or France. it would ceeupy more time than isal- 
Jotled to us, merely to give a sketch of the immetse 
Jabors and splendid results of the German savans, in 
revealing to the world what had been wrapped in 
obscurity for ages. They seem unwilling to look at 
anything embraced in our ideas of antiquity, but ex- 
tend their scrutinizing rescarches far back into that 
primeval period of which history has scarcely kept 
a record to nations which exist but in name, the 
only remains of whose existence ave in some muti- 
lated and crumbling marbles, or some strange and 
undeciphered inscription. The mysterious charac- 
ters which are found on the ruined heaps of Baby- 
lon, Nineveh, and Persepolis, have yielded to their 
rigid scrutiny; and we are now enabled to read the 
records of the conquests of Xerxes and Darius and 
Artaxerxes on the monuments and edifices which 
they themselves erected. In deciphering the ancient 
inscriptions of Arabia and Northern Africa, they 
have been equally successful; and at the present mo- 
ment they are accomplishing more in Egypt than all 
who have preceded them. 


In Germany the science of Ethnology received its 
first impulse; consequently we find here more who 
have distinguished themselves in this science, and 
that of Philology, which is intimately connected with 
it, than in any other country. The Mithridates of 
Adelung and Vater was the first work of importance 
—this was a most laborious undertaking, and gave 
the Lord's Prayer in five hundred different languages; 
Gesenius is well known to all students by his many 
Philological works, and perhaps no one has contri- 
buted more as far as language is concerned; Profes- 
sor Bopp, one of the most remarkable linguists of 


and forms a substantial basis on which future philo- ter of the monuments of Yucatan and Mexico i. 


quite dissimilar, but there cannot he a doubt but tha! 
a closer inv: stine wal] preve Us ce 1 cette 

Ezypt continues to be the land of Wenders, and at- 
tracts to its venerable monuments the learned of all 
tions. A vast deal is yet to be accomplished in this nations. The magnificent work by the savans whe 
field, and it is to be hoped that an effort will be made accompanied Napoleon, and which was published 
to rescue from oblivion the monuments that yet re- under his auspices, was thought to embrace all that 
main in various parts of our country, of the exist- could be said on that country. But France has con- 
ence of a great race of people, who are fast perish- | tributed another work, equally important, by the la- 
ing. Every year these relics become less the mounds , mented Champollion; and when we close this list 
and carth-works of the west are levelled as the sel- with the splendid work by Rosellini, under the pa— 
tlements are extended, and a few years will suffice tronage of the Tuscan government, which embraces 
to destroy those interesting memorials of a great and all the recent discoveries in Egyptian archxolozy 
powerful nation. | and hieroglyphics, we must acknowledge that no part 
Few, perhaps, are aware that M. Castelnau, a of the world has been more thoroughly investigated 
French gentleman, has been trawellicg for the last and described. Vet, we have to announce a new 
five years through North America, on a scientific scientific commission, sent to the land of the Pha- 
exploration, from which he returned to Paris during raohs by that patron of learning, the King of Prus- 
the past year. He made extensive collections in sia. At its head is placed Dr. Lepsius, one of the 
Natural History, which were presented to the Gar- most distinguished philologists and antiquarians of 
den of Plants. To the Paris Academy of Natural, Europe. 

Sciences, he made a communication on some geologi-| This gentleman has already made some reinarka- 
cal revolutions within the limits of our own territo- ble discoveries in and about the Pyramids, but the 
ries. M. Castelnau supposes that, at the vast prai-! most important is that of the celebrated Labyrinth, 
rics of our western region are formed of a deep al-,ashort account of which we extract from his late 
luvial soil, covering an old calcareous soil, they were k-tters, published in London, dated Pyramid of 
once covered with water. That, ot a remote peri- Faris, June 20. 
| od, there was some obstruction in the course of the “We have now been settled for some weeks at the 
| Mississippi, which produced a stagnation cf its wa- ' ruins of the Labyrinth of Maris, and I hasten ta 

ers, and which raised them toan elevation of 40. give you the first information as the definite discove- 
metres, (130 feet;) for, wherever the rocks present ry of the site of the true Labyrinth and Pyramid.— 
an abrupt front toward the river, they offer a series We were astonished that earlier travellers had scarce- 
of parallel lines, inclining slightly toward the north.: ly mentioned these remains, when we saw ruins of 
Lake Superior, he thinks. formerly discharged itself hundreds of still well defined chambers lying before 
into Lake Michigan, which had its termination in an/us.- The main result of our investigation is, how. 
immense basin, to which he gives the name of Lake ever, the finding, on many of the pillars and archi. 
Silurian, and which probably discharged the excess (raves of the hall, the name of the true Mæris, Who 


rof the Red Rave, by Mr. bradfor!ois aneth er werk 


additional light ca the history of our aboriginal na- 


Europe, who has thrown great light on Ethnographic of its contents into the Gulf of Mexico; but a revo- built the labyrinth for his palace, and the pyramid 


subjects, by his familiarity wtth the Sanscrit and 
other oriental languages; Grotefend, the discoverer 
of the key to the arrow-headed characters of Baby- 
lonia; Ritter, by his great work on the Geography 
and Ethnography of Asia; Lassen, by his various 
philological researches; and Lepsius, who is at pre- 
sent at the head of the scientific expedition sent to 
2 ypt by the King of Prussia. 

e have prepared a hasty sketch of what has 
Jately been accomplished in various parts of the 


lution of na‘ure checked the passage of the waters | for his tomb. This pyramid is the latest of all the 
to the extremity of Lake Michigan, and produced at! pyramids of the Pharaohs. King Moeris reizned 
Lake Silurian the rising ground known as the Hli- | irom 2194 to 2151, B. C. (or 4037 years ago) and was 
nois, which must have been of greater extent than it; tke last king of the old kingdo:n of Egypt before: its 
| is now; and it is not impossible that, with its pro- conquest by the Hyksos. Both the labyrinth and the 
| gressive depression, the waters will, at some distant ; lake prove his power, his love of magnificence, and 
period, resume their former course.” his interest in the welfare of his people.. At the end 


M. Castelnau's travels, and the result of his inqui- of the vast plain lies the pyramid in which Moris 
ries, are now in the course of publication;and as soon Was buried, with the ruins of the village, precisely 


8 i as described by Strabo. Near this were many hii. 
25 they are pubibhed, (na author will embark for locks beneath which we found several hundred cham- 


world for the promotion of Ethnology; but in this we South America, for the purpose of exploring the un- 
can only speak of results, as time and the broad ; known regions in which the numerous branches of 
space before us will not permit of giving details. — | the Amazon haye their respective sources. He will 
Among the European nations, England, France, Prus- | proceed from Rio Janeiro across the continent to Li- 
sia, and Russia have scientific expeditions in distant ma, and return by the Amazon. This is the expedi- 
parts of the world, engaged in the investigation of; tion alluded to in the newspapers, which was planned 
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subjects directly connected with Ethnology; and our | by the late Duke of Orleans, and which is now tobe 


own exploring expedition has been as much occupi- 
ed in inquiries relating to the people inhabiting the 
islands of the South Seas, as in those relating to Na- 
tural Science or Geography. Details of this expe- 
dition are looked for with great curiosity and inter- 
est; and it is to be hoped that the information collect. 
ed may be laid before the world before other nations, 
who have sent expeditions over the same regions, 
forestall us by their publications. It is stated in the 
newspapers, by the late arrival from England, that 
Captain Ross has just returned from his voyage for 
the exploration of the South Antarctic regions after 
an absence of four years; and that he asserts for him- 
self a Heed of discovery of several lands which 
Lieut. Wilkes claims to have first visited. He also 
depreciates very much the results which our own 
expedition accomplished. Jt is, therefore, important 
that the American government should use dispatch in 
bringing out the account of the discoveries effected 
by that gentleman. 

Among the contributions to the science of Ethno- 
logy by our own countrymen, and which tend to elu- 
cidate the origin and history of the Aboriginal races 
of this continent, we must mention the Crania Ame- 
ricana of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia—a work. of 
great research and importance, as it enables us, by 
meking craniological comparisons of the various 
Indian tribes of our northern and southern hemis- 
pheres, to arrive at conclusions as to the identity of 
the races. The labors of Messrs. Stephens and 
Catherwood in Yucatan and Central America, have 
thrown a new light on a portion of our country’s 
history, which only increases our desire to know 
more of the interesting people, who have left such 
splendid monuments of their greatness. Another 
important contribution to American Ethnology, and 
one on which more labor has been bestowed than on 
any other, is that of our worthy President—the Sy- 
nopsis of the Iudian Tribes of North America, with 
comparative tables of vocabularies and select sene 
tences. 

This work has most satisfactorily settled the ques- 
tion as the identity of the principal Indian tribes 
north of Mexico and east of the Rocky Mountains, 


‘carried into effect, by order of the French 
ment, under the especial patronage of the 
Nemours. 

Herr Geofroi M. Uhde has lately returned to (Hei- 
delburg) Germyny, from Mexico, where he has spent 
twenty-three yeare, in historic and archælogical re- 
searches, and made a large collection of Mexican 
antiquities. They consist of arms, armory fishing 
implemens, implements of the chase, and of various 
trades, agricultural and musical instruments, vases, 
cups, lamps, engraved stones, sculptured figures, 
models of houses and boats, female ornaments in 
gold and silver, &c.; and including some valuable ad- 
ditions to the mass of evidence, which gces to es- 

‘tablish the ancient relations of the other continents 
with the new world. Among these, the most re- 
markable ıs a series of fifty-two vases, in baked clay, 
from a foot toa foot and a half in height, greatly 
resembling the Etruscan vases, and covered with a 
strange mixture of figures, representing Divinities— 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Indian. The graven 
stones, the subjects of which are, for the most part, 
birds, insects, and flowers, show, it is said, that the 
art of engraving had reached a high degree of per- 
fection among the Mexicans. The female ornaments, 
though rude in form, are of very delicate execution, 
scarcely inferior, in that respect, to the best Bnglish 
and French productions of their class. ‘The collec- 
tion contains, also, two xylographic plates, similar to 
those from which the Chinese print their books, but 
of which the characters are, unfortunately injured, 
and some of them nearly effaced; and an illustrated 
manuscript, in Mexican characters,on a sort of 
pasteboard, about the thickness of the finger. Ot 
these objects, Mr. Uhde is engaged in preparing a 
digested catalogue for publication.— (Lond. Ath., 
Aug. 1842, p. 749.) : 

A work will shortly appear on Mexico by M. 
Maycr, of Baltimore, secretary of the American le- 
gation. This gentleman paid much attention to the 
existing antiquities of the courftry, and has disco- 
vercd some curjous relies, which beara closer affi- 
nity to those found by Messrs. Stephens and Cather- 
wood in Yucatan, than any yet found. The charac- 
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bers, some oſ them with rooſs, corridors, and columns. 
The rooms are so irregular and of such various sizes. 
that no one could have found their way, without a 
guide, through this mass of buildings. Herodotus 
describes 3000 apartments above and below the 
ground, an account which the remains lead me ta 
believe not exaggerated. 


The forms of the most important part of the pa- 
lace are described by Herodotus as consisting o 
twelve halls, that is, of twelve open courts surround: 
ed by covered colonnades. This palace was sur- 
rounded by labyrinthine buildings on three sides, and 
intersected by a water course. Here our establish- 
ments occupy the ruins of the pyramid, and recall the 
old village of Strabo which lay on the same leve 
with the pyramid. Around us are scattered huge 
blocks of granite, the remains of old pillars and archi 
traves of the courts, which are of interest, as offer. 
ing in several cases, the names of the builder, Mee 
ris, and his sister who succeeded him. J am employ 
ing one hundred workmen in digging into the cham 
bers, and latterly in searching for the entrance int 
the pyramid.” 

Dr. Lepsius has also discovered the remains o 
many pyramids and a large number of tombs, which 
recent travellers had overlooked. Being one or the 
best hierologists living, he has been enabled readily 
to decipher the numerous inscriptions with which the 
monuments of Egypt are covered, and to identify thi 
sovereigns and distinguished personages by u hon 
these tombs were built and occupied. In fact, se 
precise were this ancient people in the erection ane 
decoration of their tombs, with paintings and inscrip 
tions, that the doctor states that he could give ¢ 
complete history of their courts. 

While on the subject of Egypt, we cannot refrait 
from speaking of the highly interesting and instruc 
tive lectures on Ezyptian archwology and ethnology 
delivered during last wanter in this city by Georg: 
R. Gliddon, Esq. As the materials from which Me 
Gliddon derives his information, (in addition to 1 
long residence in Egypt,) are not accessible in thi 
country, owing to their great cost, his lectures em 
body an immense deal of information entirely neq 
to us. It is to be hoped that he may be induced t 
repeat them the coming winter. 

Besides this Egyptian expedition, which is enoug 
to immortalize the name of its royal patron, the kir 
of. Prussia has, at his Own expense. sent another eg 
pedition under the direction-of Prof. Roch, the Asié 
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tic traveller. and Dr. Rose, with instructions to com- 
mence their researches at Trebizond, to trace to their 
sources in the highlands of Erzerum, the western 
Fuphrates, the Araxes, and the Tschoruck. From 
thence they are to proceed to the second highlands 
of Armenia, and soon to the ruins of Ani. They 
are then to visit and examine the range of moun- 
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a century ago. We continually hear of the know-| The French government, alike with England, has 
ledge of certain arts in the empire which we suppose | felt a great interest in those parts of Central Asia, 
were only known to moderns; and we believe, that,|-which, until a few years, have been shut out from 
with the exception of the steam engine, every mo- European travellers; and has lately sent out a scenti- 
dern invention has been found to be known to the fic corps under the direction of Mr. Ochoa, to ex- 


Chinese. 
Within a year past, mush has been said of a great 


tains which connects the ranges cf the Caucasus and invention in England, in the construction of houses 
the Armenian Taurus. Next to proceed tothe Tur-; with iron plates, rivetted together. By the last ar- 
tarian Circassia. and the sources of the Kuban; and: rival from China, we have accounts from Mr. Gut- 
afterwards examine the numerous monumentsin the; Zlaff. who says he has found some pagodas of great 


valley of the Karatachai. In addition to this, the 
same colighlened sovereign has appointed a scientific 
commission, far more extensive than either of those 
before mentioned, It is composed of thirty-two 
members, having at its hend the distinguished philo- 
Jogist Bopp. (Who, however, on account of his 
great age, does not accompany the commission.) — 
This expedition is to visit the East Indies and make 
a scientific and artistic exploration of those islands 
and countries. It is expected to be absent three 
Years. 

The French minister of war has appointed a com- 
mission from among the members of the Institute to! 
select and arrange the documents and reports of the 
scientilic commission to Algeria, with a view to their] 
immediate publication, as a sequel to the great ra- | 
tional works on Fzvpt and the Morea. He has ae 
issued a decree forthe removal of the Triumphal 
arch of Djimilak, said to be the most perfect of the | 
Roman monuments discovered in Africa, for re erec- | 
tion in some conspicuous part of Paris. | 


Recent events which have occurred at the East! 
have made the Celestial Empire an object of more 
interest than that of any other country with which 
we have interecurse. A new era is about to begin 
in the commercial intercourse with China—the bar 
ricrs which for ages have shut out all foreigners 
from that country, are about to be removed—and 
when a treaty shall have been formed with that pow- 
er, by which we can gain access to the treasures that 
lic within her boundaries, a vast and untrodden field 
ill be presented tous. Her language and litera- 
ture must be cultivated. and the time is not far dis- 
tant when they must be taught in oum seminaries of 
learning—for without a knowledge of them we can 
never become acquainted with her people or her in- 
stitutions. 

An important underlaking has already been com- 
menced, which, if continued and completed, will fur- 
nish us with much valuable information relative to 
this people. This work is no less than an Encyclo- 
dia of the Chinese language, but so extensive will 
it be, that it may with propriety be called an Ency- 
clopædia of the Empire. 

The peculiarities of the Chinese language are such, 
that a complete dictionary of it, unlike the diction- 
aries of European languages, which are confined to 
words and their definitions, is a history and descrip- 
tion of every object that exists within the empire. 
‘Their language, it is known, is not phonetic but eve- 
ry word, and every object is represented by a differ- 
cit character—which characters. once formed, never 
become changed. 
gists suppose that the written and spoken language of 
the Chisese are diflerent—an assertion which, to a 
certain extent, is correct. But this difference is no 
greater than our colloquial language, and that of our 
wets, 

The origin of the Chinese Encyclopædia alluded to 
may be fvund in the pre ſuce ta the work. Kang-hi. 
the greatest emperor, and most learned man that 
China ever knew, finding that there existed no work 
embracing all the riches of the language, conceived 
the design of erecting, inthe midst of the vast field 
of Chinese philology, a Hlerary monument, that 
should render his reign famous to all succeeding ages. 
With this view, he assembled in his palace the most 
distinguished Jiterati of the empire, and laying be- 
fore them all the ancient and modern works that 
could be got, he commanded them to collect all the] 
words, allusions, forms, and figures of speech, of 

which examples could be found in the Chinese lan- 
guage—to devote a distinct paragraph lo each, and to 
iliustrate each word with quotations from original 

works. Seventy-six distinguished men were in con- 
requence assembled at Pekin, who labored with as- | 
siduity, kept upa correspondence wiih others in dif- 
ferent parts of tue empire, and at the end of eight 
years completed the work in 133 thic 4 volumes. 
which was printed at the public expense. This was 

as late as the year 1711. The preface of the work 

was written by the Emperor himself. The Chinese 

types for this bock are to be cast in Canton. The 
translation will comprise 20 volumes of 600 pages 

each. 

The importance of this publication must be obvi- 
ons lo every one; for at present, all the knowledge 
we have of China, exists in the works of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, most of which were written more than 
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antiquity in that country, made of iron plates, bolted 
together, covered with paintings and elavorate cast- 
ings. 3 

ln Persia much valuable ethnographic information 
has recently been brought to light by the architects 
and artists attached to the French embassy in that 
country. Their cperations were made by order of the 
minister of foreign affairs, and the results of their 
investigations will be published by the French govern- 
ment. ‘Fhey embrace researches among the ruins of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, Shapoor, Persepolis, 
Ctesiphon, Seleucia, &c. This work will be the most 
extensive ever published on that interesting region. 
Jt will require 10 years to complete the publication 
of the work. 

We Jook with much eagerness for the results of 
the recent investigations and discoveries among these 
venerable monuments, for no portion of the ancient 
world is more interesting tous than this. A large 
portion of the Bible History is connected with the 
uncient kingdums of Assyria and Babylonia; but the 
iiteral fulfilment of prophecy of the total annihila- 
tion of Babylon has so completely obliterated and 
blotted out all that reminds us of her grandeur, that 
nothing remains but a few immense heaps—ruined 
masses, surrounded by impassable swamps and mo- 


rasses, and inhabited by wild beasts, that man has M 


not dared to venture among, The bricks of Babylon, 
and the monuments of Persepolis, and other places, 
are covered with the cunifurm or arrow-headed char- 
acter. These, by the aid of Grotefend and Lassen, 
can now be read. ‘This species of writing is com- 
posed of letters, and not of syllabic signs; is written 
horizontally, and is read from leſt to right. 


The Persepolitan inscriptions, as far as known, 
have reference to Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes.— 
The.e appears tobe two or three different lan- 
guages of these arrow-headed characters; those of 
Persepolis are best understood, and are deciphered 
through the Zend, or old Persian language. With no 
branch of philology are English readers less acqaint- 
ed than with this, for the exception of a short trea- 
tise by Grotefend, appended to Heren's Researches, 


We have nething on the subject in the English lan- 


guage. 

During the present year some interesting discove- 
ries have been made on the site of uncient Nineveh 
by Mr. Botta, who has communicated an account of 
them to the “Journal Asiatique” of Paris. Nothing 
marks the site of this once great city bul some im- 
mense heaps of earth, but history and tradition unite 
in determining its place. The person alluded to has 


This is the reason why philolo- | caused excavations to be made in a great tumulus or 


heap of rubbish, v. hen he discovered regular walls. 
A father examination led him to chambers and cor- 
ridors, the walls of which contained carvings of men 
and animais, chariots with warriors, and some curi- 
ous pieces of sculpture. Mr. Botta is continuing his 
excavations, which he thinks are the first that have 
brought to ligh monuments of the times when an- 
cient Nineveh was still in her glory. g 

In Afghanistan and Central Asia, the labors of the 
English, in their inquiries into the history, literature, 
and languages of the people who have successively 
occupied thuse countries, have met with signal suc- 
cess. The East India Company has lately published 
a work by Prof. Wilson, on the coins and antiquities 
of Affghanistan, from materials collected by Mr. 
Masson, who has spent many years in that country, 
exploring its ruins and opening its topes. The re- 
sult of these investigations i3 important, and throws 
much light on the history of the ancient Bactrian 
kingdom. From the fact that the Greek language 
was used on their coins, and the Hellenic symbols 
preserved in their mythology, it is evident that this 
language wus used at their court, if not more exten- 
sively disseminated. Another factdeduced from the 
symbols and inscriptions on their coins, is, that a 
race of kings, d scended from the Greeks, once 
reigned there, who employed the Greck language 
and legends. It is prubable, too, that the Greek lan- 
guage und literature were cultivated there until the 
invasion of the barbarians who poured down their 
hordes, overran Persia, Media, aud Asia Minor, and 
cut off all communication between Europe and Cen- 
tral Asia. ‘This irruption completely obliterated the 
civilization which had been infused by the Greeks, 
and, to a great extent, supplanted the worship of 
Brahma and Buddha for that of Mahomet. 


plore the regions between Cashmere and Kafferistan. 
His instructions are to collect information relative 
to the history and geography of those countries, to 
the affinity existing between the different tribes, 
their languages, literature, and other analogous mon- 
uments. 


The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg has 
recommended an expedition for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the northern part of Siberia, and especially 
that tract of country which lies between Turnchansk 
and the Arctic Ocean. The Emperor has made the 
necessary grant for carrying it into effect. 


The academy has just published, at its expense, a 
Thibetan Dictionary, with Latin and German trans- 
lations, the work of Dr. Schmidt, one of its mem- 
bers. This dictionary contains 22,000 Thibetan 
words, and is said to be the only one of that language 
with translations into European languages. This 
great work is a most important contribution to philo- 
logy, inasmuch as this language is supposed to be the 
parent stock of the monosyllabic languages of East- 
ern Asia, to which it bears the same relation as the 
Sanscrit does to those of the Indo-European family 
of Western Asia and Europe. i 


In Asia Minor, a new and extensive ficld for anti- 
quarian research has been laid open since the disco- 
veries of Mr. Fellows in Ancient Lycia a few years 
since. This gentleman has made two visits to the 
southern part of that country, or that part embraced 
in Ancient Lycia, and has published the result of his 
travels in two elegant volumes. All Europe seems to 
ave been aroused by the interesting discoveries 
made known by this gentleman, so that, at the pre- 
sent moment, there are three distinct expeditions or 
parties from England, one from France, and another 
from Prussia engaged in making researches among 
the ancient monuments and works of art in that 
country. One party of English is exploring the re- 
gion south of Trebizond and along the coast of the 
Black Sea; Mr. Fellows is at the south, in districts 
formerly comprised in Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisi- 
dia, &c.; and the third is surveying the coast. Two 
ships loaded with sculptured marbles, tablets with 
inscriptions, statues, &c. have lately been sent to 
England. Mr. Fellows has discovered the sites of 
eighteen cities not known to modern geographers, the 
names of which he has ascertained from their in- 
criptions. He has found vast quantities of the rich- 
est sculptures and architectural fragments, besides 
many temples in fine preservation. But his most ım- 
portant discoveries are the bilinguar inscriptions, 
Greek and Lycian, by the aid of which, the ancient 
alphabet has been deciphered, and considerable pro- 
gress made.in making out the language. One in- 
scription consists of two hundred and thirty-seven 
lines. From the traces of paint on the sculptures, 
it is evident that the art of polychromy was practised 
there as well as in Greece. The oldest class of their 
edifices is cyclopean. Next is a class corresponding, 
in character and details of sculptures, with the an- 
cient monuments of Persia; and a third class, which 
corresponds in all respects with those elegant edi- 
(ices of Greece, in which are included the Parthe- 
non, Erectheion, &e.—the age of Pericles or 5th 
century before our era. 


Mr. Fellows has justset out on another expedition 
for making researches in Ancient Lycia; he will be 
accompanied by one hundred persons—engineers, 
carpenters, masons, &c., besides an architect and ar- 
tist. A government steamer has been placed under 
his control. Extensive preparations have been made 
for boxing up and removing to England such works 
of artas may be thoughtof value. 


Although the sagacily and learning of modern an- 
tignaries and philologists have enabled them to break 
down the barriers which concealed from us the won- 
ders of Egypt, of Babylon, and of India; and have 
enabled the scholar to unravel the mysterious lan- 
guage and characters in which they have for ages 
been hidden—there remain in the heart of Europe, 
innumerable monuments, works of art, and inscrip- 
lions of a nation which flourished a thousand years 
before the Christian era, which furnished some of the 
earliest kings of Rome, and which became extioet 


‘in the 4th century before the Christian era. We 


lude to the Etruscans, Numerous as are the inscrip- 
tions in their language, it still remains enveloped in 
obscurity; not the least clue to it has yet been disco» 
vered—not a sing’e word can be read. What makes 
this the more remarkable is, that the letters of our 
alphabet (the Roman, Vare formed from them, and 
have the same value, so that any one may spell the 
words without difficulty on the monuments o 

ria, aud yet not know their meaning. Among the. 
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proper names, are frequently met with some familiar 
to us in Rowan History. The philologists of Buropr 
have tn vain tried to make out the language of Etru- 
ria; varions theories have been proposed, but, when 
subjected to a rizid test, they all fall to the ground. 

During the past year, a new claimant has arisen, 
who pretends to have discovered the true key to this 
long lost language, by which it may be read with 
great facility. ; 

Among the numerous remains of this nation, sre a 
number of bronze plates, filled with inscriptions.—- 
These were discovered about a century ago in one of 
the tombs which had been opened near one of their 
ancient cities. The inscriptions were deeply cut in 
regular lines, the letters were well formed. and as 
perfect as though made hut yesterday. These plates, 
which are known by thé name of the Eugubian ta- 
bles, are the materials on which Sir-William Beth- 
am, a distinguished Irish antiquarian, has built his 
theory. The langnage, he says, in which they are 
written, is the Old Irish, as read and spoken some 10 
or 1500 years before the Christian era. He gives an 
exact translation of every word and line, and the 
whole put together makes out the following history, 
as brief as we can give it: A maritime expedition 
was fitted out in Etruria for trading purposes; this 
expedition sailed along the Mediterranean coast, 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, followed the 
coast to the north, describing the country as they 
passed along, until they came to Ireland, where they 
entered a certain harbor and communicated with 
the people of the country. The tables embrace se- 
veral hundred lines, and give all the particulars of 
the wind and weather, with a full share of poetical 
fancies to make up the narrative. But the learned 
author is not content to claim as his countrymen the 
ancient nation of Etruria—a nation which flourished 
before the destruction of ‘Troy—but he also says the 
ancient Carthaginians spoke [rish too; and with equal 
facility he reads Punic inscriptions through his na- 
tive language. 

His work displays considerable ingenuity, and 
there cannot be a doubt but that he is perfectly cor- 
rect in his theory, if the language he calls Old Irish 
isso. Itis here the doubt lies, fur the language he 
calls Old Irish is unknown to others. 

A previous work by the same author, on the origin 
of the Irish and Welsh, entitled “the Gael and the 
Cimbri,” 1s one of learning and research. 


The Phenician inscriptions found at Carthaze and 
other ports of the Mediterranean, have been deciph- 
ered by Gesenius, through the Hebrew, to which lan- 
guage the Phenician was closcly allied. All the 
known inacriptions in that language were collected 
by that learned man, and published with translations 
a few years before his death. 

Among the latest contributions to geographical 
science, we have to notice the light thrown on the 
geography of Abyssinia and South-east Africa, by 
the recently-published journals of Messrs. Isenberg 
and Krapf, members of the English Church Mission- 
ary Socicty, detatling their proceedings in Abyssinia 
and the adjacent countries, during a period of four 
years from 1839 to 1842. The difficulties that the 
mission had to encounter were of eminent ulility in 
extending the sphere of their observation, and the 
consequent increase of geographical knowledge.— 
When, in 1838, the opposition of the priesthood of 
the Abyssinian church caused their expulsion from 
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tercourse between the two countries, and guarantee- 
ink the safety of British subjects and the security of 
their property. 

Captain Harris’s narrative of his Eighteen Months’ | of the same orginal tongue. Next to them succeed 
Residence at Shoa is immediately expected, when a the Crees speaking another distinet language. and 
great addition to our geographical knowledge may be foccupving another great section of the continent 
confidently predicted. Within a few months. tidings f extending from the lesser Slave Lake through the 
have reached Europe, of the result of an expedition | woody country on the north of the Saskatchewan 
sent up the Bahr el Abiad, or White Nile, by Mehe- | river, by Lake Winnepeg to York Factory, and from 
met Ali, Pacha of Exypt; the information thus ob- |thence round the shores of Hudson's Bay. South of 
tained has an important bearing on South-western the 50ih parallel, the circles of affinity contract — 
Abyssinia, as well as on the country south of Nubia, The Loucheux differ from every other trite of Red 
almost to the line. The scientific facts contained in | Indians, by their bold, open, and perfectly frank de- 
these various journeys, are ably elucidated in a geo- | meanor. ‘They are as free as savages can be from 
graphical Memoir of Abyssinia and South-eastern treacherous cunning and dissimulation, and have ne- 
Africa, by James McQueen, Esq., prefixed to Messrs. ver yet shed the blood of white men. The Eequi- 
Isenberg and Krapf 's Journals, accompanied with a maux seen by our author are not the stunted race 
map by Arrowsmith, which embodies the whole of ‘hitherto described. Anong those met with on the 
our knowledge of that interesting country, where | circumpolar shores, there were many robust men six 
the feeble light of existing civilization is threatened ' feet high. He considers the Esquimaux as much su- 
with extinction from the unceasing attacks of its f perior io the Indian in intelligence, provident habits, 
barbarian foes. It is worthy of remark, that the, and mechanical skill. 
progress of research in this quarter tends to the eom- Some interesting facts relating to the Foulahs or 
plete vindication of Bruce from the distrust thrown Fellatahs, a nation which occupies one-tenth of the 
on his statements by those incapable of appreciating immense continent of Africa, have just been made 
the trustworthy spirit of his labors. The official known by Mr. Hodgson, recently the American Con- 
journal of Mehemet Ali's expedition was recently .sul at Mogadore, and who has distinguished himself 
published at Paris, in the Geographical Bulletin — by his researches into the language aud history of the 
Though conducted, as the names af the officersseem Berber race. 
to show, by Arabs. it is a medel for similar produc.! Ihe Foulahsextend from the Atlantic Ocean, from 
tions, for accuracy and copiousness of detail. The the mouth of the Senegal and Senegambia on the 
expedition started from Khartoun, in latitude N. west, to the kinzdoms of Bornou and Maudara on 
15°, and consisted of three or four sailing barka and the cast; from the Desert of Sahara on the north, to 
some small canoes, commanded by intelligent offi- the mountains of Guinea cn the south, thus occupy— 
cers, and accompanied by 400 men from the garrison inga region of more than 700,000 square miles itt 
of Sennaar. The distance that the expedition advan. extent. This nation, although known under several 
ced south of Khartoun, the previous limit of authen- names, was, by linguistic analogies, discovered by 
tic information, was, including the windings of the Adelung, found to be one people. The various tra- 
river, nearly 1300 geographical miles; after which, vellers in Central Africa have spoken of this race, 
in latitude N. 30 3] and long. 319, the riverseparat- and unite in opinion respecting them. The Foulahs, 
ed into two branches, the eastern one of which, says Mr. Hodgson, are not negroes. They differ 
where they left it, not venturing to proceed any from the negro race in all the characteristics which 
further, was nearly 1300 feet wide, at the height, and are marked by physical anthropology. They may be 
very close of the dry season. The prozress of the said to occupy the intermediate space between the 
expedition was peaceable, and, with one slight ex- Araband the Negro. All travellers concur in re- 
ception, unattended with any violence. The whole presenting them as a distinct race, in moral as in 
country passed through, from Khartoun upward, isa physical trails. To their color, the various terms of 
lable-land of very considerable clevation, and the bronze, copper, reddish, and sometimes white, has been 
views on all sides exceedingly picturesque and heau- applied. They are a warlike race of shepherds, and, 
tiful. In proof of the elevation of the country above within this century, have established a political or- 
the level of the sca, it may be observed, that, around ganization. They consider themselves superior to 
the bifurcation of the river, the trees and foliage the negroes, and always rank themselves with the 
were the trees and ſoilage of an European climate;' white. They are rigid Mahommedans, and are an- 
while, to shield themselves from the effects of cold imated by a strong zeal for proselytism. Acting as 
during the night, the inhabitants sleep among warm the missionaries of Islam, they force the adoption 
ashes. In short. this may be fairly called the most of the Koran by the sword, when gentler means will 
important expedition of discovery of modern times, not succeed. Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that, as the 
and is about to be followed up by the Facha, who in- Foujalis are exercising a powerful intluence upon tie 
tends to send steamers up the river we have describ- moral and social condition of Central Africa, they 
ed. From information collected by the expedition, are destined to be the great instrument in the future 
it is rendered probable that the source of the great civilization of Africa, and the consequent suppres- 
river Zaire, or Cong», of South-western Africa, ia to sion of the slave trade. The authors of the Journal 
be found in the same central table. land fron whence of the Niger Expedition in 1841, Messrs. Schon and 
proceeds the true river Nile. In the progress of dis- Crowther, are of the same opinion. They said that 
covery, confirmations of the older geographical wri- lif the abolition party would gain over the Fel- 
ters are constantly occurring: the following is one of, latahs it would be desirable, as thereby the axe would 


the most curious. From a very early period of his- i be laid at the root of the trade. Sir T. Fowell Bux- 


1 
l 


that country, they determined to proceed to Shoa, an | 


independent kingdom to the south-east of Gondar, 
under the dominion of the Gallas. After many at- 
tempts, they at last reached it by an overland jour- 
ney from Tajoura, a port on the east coast of Africa, 
beyond the Straits of Babel Mandel, through a dis- 
trict untraversed by Europeans, and were favorably 
received. Many journeys were made through the 
adjacent regions, all equally unexplored, and the re- 
sults are of great value in extending our acquain- 
tance with African geography, Indeed, these gen- 
tlemen have been the first to bring furward correct 
information regarding that interesting and once ce- 
lebrated portion of Africa, lying to the south of the 
Straits of Babel Mandel, to the south-east and south 
of Abyssinia, and the upper and earher course of 
the Bahr el Azreek, or Blue Nile. The language of 
Abyssinia—the Amharic—as well as that of the Galla 
tribes, so extensively spread over tie south-eastern 
parts of Africa, and hitherto unwritten, received 
much attention from the missionaries, and, since their 
return to London, several works in each, including 
grammars and vocabularies of great intereat to the 
ethnological student, have been printed by them. — 
The liberal disposition of the king of Shoa becoming 
known to the British government in India, (who are 
almost brought into contact with the African coast at 
their new settlement of Aden, in Arabia, ) Captain 
Harris, the well-known African traveller, was dis- 
p A 
gonclus! 


| 


tory—as carly as the days of Herodotus—it las been ton also, in his “Remedy for the African Stave 
stated, that, in Africa, to the south of Eren, and Trade,“ appreciates the great importance of this 
near the Equator, there is a country inhabited by people, in accomplishing so desirable a work. 


pigmies, or a diminutive race of men. Late accounts | We could extend this subject much farther by 
received from the east coast of Africa, report that, sneaking of nations and tribes in other parts of the 


such a people have actually beca found in nearly the globe, but our time will not permit. When the se. 


atched on a mission to him, which resulted in the | Mountains to New Caledonia. ‘These, comprehend- 
on of a treaty establishing a commercial in- ing the Chipewyans, the Copper Indians, the Beaver 


position mentioned, and bordering on a river, most yeral expeditions to which we have alluded will have 
probably the Quillimancy, or an early tributary. returned, a vast store of information may be expect- 
Some additional information regarding the ethno- | cd. 
logy of the Arctic regions of America has been ad- To promote the advancement of Ethnological Sci- 
ded to our previous stock, by Messrs. Dease and fence, societies have been formed in Paris, London, 
Simpaon, in their late exploration of the northern and New Vork. Ia this city a society has been in 
shores of this continent. it will be recollected that existence a year. It holds semi-monthly mectings, 
Captains Beechy and Franklin had not been able to at which original papers are read, and subjects 
write their discoveries and complete the.survey oſ brought forward ſor discussion. Daring the coming 
the shores of the Arctic Sea. The Hudson's Bay | winter they expect to publish the first volime of 
Company, during the years 1836—1939, undertock it, | thefr transactions. Those in London and Paris are 
and were auccessful in accomplishing the task. In of recent formation, and have not yet issued a vo- 
addition to the geographical information collected lume of transactions. They embrace a large num- 
by them, we find the following views, in their jour- ber of learned men, and it is to be hoped that such 
nal, of the native rares of North America: au union may be the means of collecting together 
“The Esquimaux inhabiting all the Arctic shores | much that is valuable and important relating to tne 
of America have doubtless originally spread from history of man. 
Greenland, which was peopled from Northern Eu- On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the thanks of the 
rope; but their neighbors, the Loucheux of Macken- | society were presented to Mr. Bartlett for his inter- 
zie’s river, have a clear tradition that their ancestors | esting and learned communication, and a copy was re- 
migrated from the westward, and crossed an arm of | quested for publication. 
the sea. The language of the latter is entirely dif-“ Mr. Gallatin made some remarks in reference to 
ferent from that of the other known (tribes who pos- the subject of Ethnography, and the forthcoming 
sess the vast region to the northward of a line drawn} work on the Foulahs, of William B. Hodgson, Ea. 
from Churchill, or Hludson’s Bay, across the Rocky | of whose labors and great accomplishments as a lin- 
ruist he spcke in terma of) high eulogium. 
Thesociety then adjourned.” 
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Manchester, N. H., 

and canals at Lowell fetch 930 for $590—divigend ten 
per cent. on $1,000. Eastern rail road stock has risen 
nearly two per cent. in a monti; the new stock has been 
iabsorbed by investments, and their nett earnings report- 
ped tobe large. Portland and Portsmouth continues to rise 
as the expectation of a d.vidend in December is more 
|zencraliy entertained; 77 is freely offered, and 80 asked 
i the stock. Tewellis inquired forat 24} a aua 
a 


CHRONICLE. 


lesne s Revisw. The oceurrence of tbe first Grose, 
sufhacnisy severe to arrest Vegerauion and Z the vegeta- 
Wes exposed tu iy is an interesting p riod to agricultu 
rists. From eceounts received, we couclude that in 
the states north of Mason and Dizon's line the fros's 
whieh te k place from the Hih to the 17th of October, 
and which extended along the higher regions that sepa- 
rate the Atlantic from the Mississippi Valley as far south 
ua the state of Georgia, ierminated the progress of vege- 
t ton within ther scope. Along the lower counties on 
each side of the mountain, the 24th to 25ih October was 
the period of sufficient frost to terminate vegetation — 
On the bordera ef the Chesapeake and lower Delaware, 
the Ista f November, brought ug frost sufficiently severe ut e 
FFF guins are made in ie Stock. 

Oa tke 10:h of October the lofty hills of Maine and Phe Amoskeng Manufacturing company are about 
New Hampshire were white with snow. Snow fell to ; erecting another mih at Manchester, oe H II is to be 
the depth of some inches at Albany and Troy on the 22d ete in length. and wiil e a y large 5 ei 
and 234, and at the same time in Vermont, and thence | trom 469 tu 430 loma and 13 000 spin ee ouble the 

gize of the Mills now in operation at that place. 


to Quebec, afforded execllent sleigtung, beiraz eighteen 
ches ih ona level, and some feet deep in dife. ap sepacpergs. ‘The Olio Manufacturing Co., at 
Warren. Mass., have declared a semi annual dividend | 


On the 25 h two or three inches of snow fell at Pins- 
burg, end more of n north of that and along the Hud- of 10 per cent. with a respeciable balance undivided. 


gon. ‘Phe Gra snow ar Baltimore was on the night of. 
Mr. Avouson. the Natu alst, arrived iu Cincinnati on 


the let Novanber berit soon diseppeared. i 
: 4 ine Ti i i l - 11 v 
lhe business of the Hudson and tbe nerihern lake Thursday the 26:hint, and ‘eft on Friday for the east. 
The Wibeington (Del) Journal mentians | 


cent. advanced; Worces'er. 142 a 15 for old, and 
113 for news Providence 13. sales; Eastern in Massa- 
chusetts, Ig; in New Hampshire. } to 1; Concord, 533 a 
C0 tor $50 paid; Maine, 2 I; Taunton, 133 a 14. Nor- 
wich has receded to 183 after having been quick of sale 
nt 194 a 20. Westerns have rallied a litle after their 
ible from 50, aud now current at 46. Many ume bar- 


s 


poris is evidently prepern.g to go mto winter quar- ' 
tore, | BEQUEST. 
The New York Conrier of Wednesday srye—"The tha: Col. Petter, lare of Miifurd, in that state, has ve- | 
hardware liste ss cms setive. At te Inst prhb'ie queathed $400) towards the erec-tun of a state insane 
gles the entre catdogues were disposed Cf at generally | asylum, 
Popereved prices. and upwards of 100 lots were cupit- | : 
cated—there was a good nt endance cf strangers, nodas; PAZ. Rio Janeiro papers to September Sth have 
much spirit was cvinccd as at auy of the p eceding |b en received. The new Empress uf Brazil arrived on 
cales. bon d the frivate Constionion The Emperor immedi- 
“Pry goods cull attract the attention of Western rer- lately went on board, accompanied hy luis ministers, an 
chants, avdan senvity faly equal to any observed of fon the th the Enp ess land-, aad the nuinial ceremo- 
ave years is observed in every department—the al- ny was pirformed. | 


vanee noted in the early pairt of the scason is yet sup 
S j l Mr. Caunoun on tue Tanffr In the Washington 


ported” m K ` š 
‘There were exported from the port of Boston, during, Sheeta'or, a journal devoted to Mr. Calhoun, the follow: 


the weck ending the 23th ult 592 bales of domestice ing fetter js published as th 
goods. Of these 463 balee were shipped for the East Ty. | Writers opinions on the subje 
dies, 035 to Sou h America, 1910 Gibraltar, aud 15 to the 
West Indies. 


e atest declaration of the. 
et referred t 
Fort Hill, Sept. 24. 1843. | 
Dear Sir: You are right in reference to my opinions on ' 
ithe tant I deny the rightof imposing any dunes but 
Cotton. Celunbus Geo. Oct. 234. There have been | for revenue. or to make any discrimination but on reve- | 
two or three frosts—ihe last was on the night of the 7: pue principles. F a'so deny the right of raising revenue | 
ist, Which is stated to have arrested the further ma but for the constitutional and economical objects of the! 
turing of cotton north of tha. Accounts froma short government. 
distance south of this, represent the frost as not having | Ihave recently expressed the same opinions in answer 
atiected the piant injurieusly. ‘The weather has been ta lever from Louisiana, thar Tsee have been published. | 
fine and favorable for picking cotton fora mouth past. Von will fiad them fully and stionzly expressed in my | 
The vild, how ever, is less per acre than that of last vear “speeches. of Winch a volume has been recentiy published ; 
and the crop will not in ali probally, exceed 1,800,000 by the Harpers in New Yoik. With great respect. I. 
1 1.900, 000 bales. I have most fain in the smallest es- ain, Ge. &e. J. C. CALHOUN. 
umate. [here are very contradictory accounts, however p ` : 10 
und it is imposeible to arrive at any degree of certainty, |, FEC DN Mune. Pour vacancies are xet to be filed 
"The we'ght ofevidence seems to be in favor of at leust I, he representa ia of this state to congress, oniy three 
one fourth less than the product of last year. distnets having as yet succeeded in choosing their; 
members, vizi— he Is. 2 J. and Oth districts. The go- 


The new cetton is Low coming into cur market at the oaa 1 | 
rate of 300 to 400 bales per day. ‘he quiliiy idee VeTRor has des gnated the 10 instant, for anoiher elec- | 
; ton tocndeavor to fll the vacancies. 


berer than it was last year, having more body and staple ! 
und being more free from deat. From Tie. dhe hizbesi i Meerechusdis. O he same day is to take place, an 
point) the price has reduced te 6 a Ee. for qualities classe | elecnon fur never nr. four members of congress, in dis- 
page nud dl. far to f. ur,“ at which price it has remain, trieta which ike tone of Maine, had failed to make an 
ed stationary fora week past. The river is low and like- ‘election, and also for state legislature. 

ly toremain 80 for some tine to come. Shad the next MI,, "The ste and conereseional election 
advices from Liverpool be at all favorable, we may caf- | takes pace on ‘Tuesday next, the Tih instant 

Culate ona great Cepress.ion in prices here, aud i willbe) Mehigan. ‘The conyvresstoneland state election occurs 
a la vors he time ty lay in a stock of cotton here, and kee p Oo Monday next, the 6 in inst. 

it stored in these repro f warehouses nnak the river 1c New York. ‘The state eh-etions tase place on Tuesday 
„p. Winch is gencrally before the fest ef Decomber. Foe the Fhimt i i 


insurance per month in these warehouses is on y trh of} : : : 
5 | Forrientsa. We learn from the “Phdanz" a weekly 


per cen. LY. Y. Ame. ican. D Be 0 i i 
Scrannch Oct. 24h. The sales of the week umon t Joureal published in New York, and devoted to enis eya. | 
unt there arein Massachusetts three associations | 


t 
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10 ] 335 ba'es, at rates whch ns specimens huve settled e. t , ee e 
down are as follows 2 at 65. 37 GF, 10 aab So nt 63 11 upon the rencial tundamen'al princip] 's of the Fourier 
at bg. Ef nt 63. 274 ard, 24 7 1 l, 27 2 7, /A 74, 205 . un. Ta the state of New York there are two asso j 
11 75. 70 a 125 20 at? 7 16. and 32 a! 73, 2 Dules Sen fs- cia t: Ppa n larger Sn. ToN those in Massachusetts, | 
lanu, Lai 15, and one at 23 cents per ib. Lote st Wivertown, Jeflerson county, the other in Her- 
Quofuticns. Inferior and ordinary and go & mir and kimer and Hannbos Codes. A larger association, ta] 
prime hule or none in market. Middling 63 Ni mid- , be called the Ontario Phalanx. is now organizing at Ro- 
. hug fair 73 a 743 fair T3 a Th dully fair 73 j Chester, A smell association hag beer started in Ber- 
‘The receipts of cotton at Mobiie for the week ending "en county, Llinois: nud one_upon a larger scale is in 
24.0 instant, amounted to 3,186 bales—exports 1,625 Progress in Lagrange conn'y, andiana. At Ann Arbor, 


sales 1 FCO boles, ata reduction in price ot 14c. on all M, Michigan, an association is projected to be caked the 
wenaw Phalanx. The largest association yet com- 


8 5 ‘ 1 
quulities bove ordinary. Wir 
menced hag been recen'ly started in Monmouth county, 


Corron ſiixtraei from a tetter from North XIississip- New Jersev. It is to be caled the Nerth American 
t daed ISh October, Ahe coton crop of North! Phalanx. The association has purenased a tract of six 
Atissizsippi wili be about as geod as last year. From ail hundred acd seventy-three acres of land, the cultivation 
the information Jenn get, the product per acre will he of which has beea begun up nthe Fourier plan, The 
nearly as large, and the quaniity of land in cultivation New York Warertowo ngscciation owns from twelve to 
much largerthan last year. We have not yet had frost fifteen hundred acres. An associition las been formed 
enough to hil the cotton, and the weavher is very fine’ bear Cunibetland, Ouio, by a number ot far:ners in one 
for pekirg, and the planters seem dieposed to push ito perghborbood, who have noi ed their farms togetaer.— 
mn: ket with all possible despatch.” Ab ut Po tamiihes ate nuerested in this move- 

e l be, ‘ omet A Fourier convention was recemly hel at Pitts. 
Mant vactory Irocu The Poston Post gives the fol. berg, at whieh Horace Greely, Esq. of the New York 
owing res cf prices in that city. Tapas specie’ 

“The rpward movement of cotton manufneturing TET SEES ess 

ttocks ard cividend rail rand still eansmues Capitalists) Cor. R. NI. Jonssoy. The Albany Jouraal of the 
are susi thut no unmediate scarcity of money need 6th saya, This gn arrived in our ery early this 
leipprehendce—erchave on Evgland has falten nearly morning, and took lodgings atthe Mansion House — 
une per cont, ‘The, O.is cutton amilis at Ware have just; Though be came entirely “anuersldea’? the news of his 
Coclared aamidend of ten per cent, and nine has been | arrival spread rapidly, and large numbers of our enizens 
puid tor the November dividend{of the Merrimac Com- ! of all political parties caligd and pail their respecis.— 
pany at Lowell. Sales of the latter stock have been His honor the mayor and several members of the coni- 
miade 2650 27 per cent. advance. The Amakeag, at mon conned waited upon Col. Joh in about tO Glock 
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Kinderhook.” 


Mexico. The schooner Amazon, at New Orleans 
from Vera Cruz, brings advices from the eity of Mexico 
to the 3Uth September. The papers contain nothing in 
reference to the misunderstanding between the Mexican 
government and the British embassy. It is rumored, 
however, that the breach has widened, and that since the 
last accounts, the president had made a provisional sei- 
zure on the mines worked by the English companies and 
appropriated the precious metals on hand to the govern- 
ment. It is also rumured that a recommencement of 
hostiliues with Yucatan has been determined upon. The 
warlike expedition, it is suid, is already afloat, and to be 
commanded by Santa Anna in person. 

Yd 


New: Granada—Port Recunations. Oficial depart- 
ment of state, Washington, Oct. 31st, 1843. lnformaiion 
has been received at this department from Thomas W. 
Robeson, esq., United States cansul at Santa Martha 
New Granada, that all persons entering the terr.tory of 
that republic, from foreign ports, are required by law to 
present passports, signed by the consul or vice consul 
trom the respective place from which they depart, and 
also a bill of health, signed by the consul of the place 
from Whence the vessel proceeds. 


Oni. The Cincinnati Gazette says that no less than 
five whigs have already been named in different parts of 
that state, as suitable candidates for governor of Ohio in 
1844, viz: Thomas Corwin, Elisha Whittlesey, Peter 
Hitchcock, James Wilson, and Joseph Ridgeway. 


Orecon. A meeting was recently held in the town of 
Savannah, Andrew county, Mo., of persons who design 
to emigrate to Oregon territory next spring. A resolu- 
ton was adopted, and monthly meetings resolved upon, 
at Savannah, on the second Mondays of October, No- 
vember, December, January, February, and March.— 
They propose to start in May, 1944. Officers of the com- 
pany were elected at this meeting. 


Rob ISLAND. Thomas W. Dorr returned to Provi- 
deace on the 30th ult., and was arrested by Sheriff Pot- 
ter, accompanied by two or three police officers, at the 
house of Cal. Simons. No excitement ensued, Mr. D. 
apparently having gone to Providence with the expecta- 
tion of being arrested. 


Sir WX. Dreumonn Srewart’s parry. A portion 
of Sir Wm Stewart's party, amounting to about twenty 
men, arrived at our landing last evening on board the 
steamer Omega. The portion that arrived had for some 
cause quit Sewart, about the Ist of October. near tho 
mouth of the Plate river; the reason we could not learn; 
the remainder of the party may be expected down in a 
few days. A Frenchman attached to the party was kil- 
kd by the accidental discharce of a gun. 

St. Louis Republican, Ovt. 24. 


Tennessee. We learn from the Nashville Whig that 


the toral value of taxable property in the state of Tennes- 


see is ns follows: 

band, $69,298 493 
‘Town Tots, 8,404 498 
Negroes. . 42,631,235 
White Polle, 85 284 
Carriages, : 390,155 

$120 809,671 

Texas. The schooner Galveston at New Orleans 


trom Galvesion at New Orleans from Galveston brings 
ndvices to the ldth October. 

The Texan Commissioners, Col. Hockley and Samuel 
Williams, left Galveston fur the city of Mexico previous 
to the l4th Oc*oher- 

The proposed sele of the Texan Navy had created 
mneh dissatisfaction, and a protest was made against the 
proceeding by 202 citizens of Galveston, 

A letter from Galvesion. published in the New Orleans 
Tropic, states that Gen. Murphy, the American Charge, 
had arrived in that city, and that rumors were afloat that 
his object wag to ferret out the truth of the report that a 
secret treaty lad been formed between Texas and Eug- 
land, by which it was agreed that the former should be 
ceded to England asa colony, und that president Hous- 
ton was to be appointed governor for life. The political 
ufluirs of Texas ore said to be in great confusion. The 
belief is entertained that Mexico will recommence war- 
like operations against Texas in a short ume. 


TAN KEG VI. Governor Thomas has issued his 
proclamation recommending that Thursday, the 30th 
inst. be observed asa day of thanksgiving by the citi- 
zers of the state of Maryland. 


Yerrow Fever. The first frost, however slight, in- 
variully cp erates to distinctly retard if not to arreat the 
the progress of this fatal disease. The Mobile Advere 
tiser of the 26:h ult, says: “The sickness has evidently 
subsided in a great measure, and we hear of no new 
vases of any great mahnity. Sul we must cautven 
absentees to keep aleof, until we can advise thes of a 
thorough frost. 

Tin re were only seven deals by yellow fever at the 
Charittv-Hoapital_in New Orleans on the 23d and 24th 
ul. The number oF new cares admitted into the insti- 
tution, during the same tune, was fifteen. i 
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The steamer Britannia arrived at East Boston on 
Saturday evening at half-past 7 o’clock, having left 
London on the 19th of October. . 

Mr. Cushing our Minister to China, arrived at Al- 
exandria in the steamer Oriental, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. He had an audience with the Viceroy, and 
left on the same day for Suez, whence he was to 

roceed to Bombay in the monthly steamer, expect- 
ng there to meet the American squadron ready to 
receive him to convey him to China. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ENGLAND. It will be seen that the government 
has assumed the offensive in freland—having caused 
the arrest of Mr. O'Connell and other important re- 
alers. 

The cotton inarket had been in a great fever of ex- 
‘eitement. The last advices from America by the 
Caledonia which arrived on the evening of 18th ult. 
had had a tendency to check advance in prices, and 
they immediately fell one-eighth per lb., the sales 
reaching only 3,000 bales, entirely to the trade. 

Queen Victoria's example is setting crowned 
heads in motion. Their majestics of Portugal, ac- 
companied by the youthful princess, are about to 
make a royal progress through the entire province of 
Alemtejo. 

Tur ReEvENvE. The revenue returns of the year 
and quarter ending the 5tb instant, exhibit an in- 
crease of £5,944,799 on the year, and of £1,565,931 
on the quarter. The receipts for the year include 
£1,314,406 obtained from China, and £5,052,057 
from the income and property tax. On the quarter 
there is an increase of 4240, 515 in the excise, of 
£16,663 in Taxes, Snd of £18,886 in Stamps. In the 
customs there is a falling oif of 1,136,155 on the 
year, and £414 469 on the quarter. A falling of in 
the duties of corn, and the changes made by the ta- 
riff, partly account for the diminution; but thatis a 
proof that trade has, unhappily, not yet revived to 

the degree which the public, from their continued 
exertions, have a right toexpect. The whole de- 
crease on the quarter is £502,414, which, deducted 
from the increase, shows a total increase in the quar- 
ter of 1,5€5,931, which is, however, less than the 

roduce of the income tax for the present quarter, 
by £169,069. 

Stock marker. The prices of American stocks 
continue to improve, and holders in general are ra- 
ther unwilling sellers at present rates: the demand 
runs chiefly on New York State, Ohio, and Pennsyi- 
vania; the latter has been done to-day al 60, Ohio 
89, New York 5's at 92. Maryland 5's in less in- 
quiry at 55. A small lot of Illinois 6's has brought 
32. Indiana, 32asked. Michigan 6's 25. Kentue- 
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ky 6's 89, buyers. Tennessee 5's 86 to 87. Virgin- 
ta 6's, 89. South Carolina sterling 5's firm at 93. 
Louisiana bonds less sought after. Bank of Loui- 
siana series 1844, 90 asked; Consolidated Associa- 
tion, 50; Union bank, four series, 58 to 60; Alabama 
5's dollar, 65. Sterling 70 to 71 per cent. Massa- 
chusetts, none for sale. 

Commenciat. The revival of the trade continues 
the theme of general congratulation. The cotton 
market is more active than it has been for many 
years. Indeed, during the past week, a greater 
amount of cotton has been sold than in any week since 
1815. The sales amounted to 91, 580 bags, of which 
upwards of 40,000 have been taken on speculation. 
Prices have advanced from a farthing to three eights 
on the previous week’s quotation. On most descrip- 
tions an improvement of a farthing a pound has been 
realized. The publication of the revenue returns 
and the recent favorable news from China have mainly 
produced the activity to which we have referred. 

The cotton market has been seriously affected by 
the news which came to hand by the Caledonio.— 
Last week, as we have stated, the market was unu- 
sually active, but in the beginning of the present 
week, it showed symtoms of receding. This was 
the result, in a great moasure, of the steamer’s anti- 
cipated arrival. She was due on Saturday, but did 
not arrive until Tuesday night, the demandin the 
meantime having been considerably checked. Yester- 
day, when her intelligence became known, the market 
was extremely dull, the business hardly exceeding 
4,000 bags, and prices receded one-eighth. 

The new duty upon Canadian flour being now in 
operation, an increasing business is doing in the arti- 
cle and as extensive supplies are expected to be 
shipped off before the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
is Soen; the present prices will probably not be sus- 
tained. 


Next to affairs in Ireland, public attention is fixed 
upon the city of London election, the polling for 
which took place on the 20th ult. Tho candidates 
are Mr. Thomas Baring, who is related to Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Pattison. The former is a mo- 
nopolist, the latter a free-trader. The anti-corn law 
league have thrown themselves heart and soul into 
this contest, and they are sanguine of carrying their 
man. The result of this election will have an im- 
portant influence on the future commercial policy of 
the ministry. Mr. Pattison’s success will compel 
the government to accelerate their movements in the 
direction uf free trade. No solitary election for a 
long period has excited so much interest. 

The Greenock Advertiser states that a secret ex- 
pedition has been fitted out at that port, and that sev- 
eral vessels have sailed under sealed orders, which 
are not to be opened until they have crossed the 
equator. 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, with 
his health quite restored. 

A proposal has been made to erect a monument to 
Dr. Southey in Redcliffe chureh, Bristol, his native 


— 


city. 

The Duke of Bordeaux was in England. He is 
now 24 years of age, and is travelling incognito, un- 
der the title of Count Chambord. He was about to 
make a visit to Scotland. 

WESBSTER's COMMERCIAL TREATY. Public attention 
has been mainly fixed upon the speech of Mr. Web- 
ster at Rochester, in which he so emphatically de- 
nounced the repudiating policy of some cf the states, 
more emphatically that of Pennsylvania, It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Webster’s sentiments havo been 
highly relished. Not the less popular is the wish 
which he expressed at Rochester for a more liberal 
commercial treaty between England and America, 
and his allusion to the recent shipment of provisions 
to England—pork, cheese, and other necessaries of 
life—chimes in so admirably with the principles ad- 
vocated by the free traders—a party which is now in 
the ascendant as regards numbers and influence, and 
shortly will be in parliamentry strength—that the 
Rochester declaration, co:ning up, as it does, to the 
wishes and feelings of the party to which we have 
alluded even more immediately than the provious one 
at Baltimore—that it has created quite a furor. 

‘THE HAND-Loom weavers. Our readers will 
learn with pleasure, that that long suffering and un- 
fortunate class of workmen, the hand-loom weavers 
have come in fora full share of the bonefit of the pre- 
sent revival in the cotton trade. From the great do- 


mand for those beautiful fabrics, the mousselines de 
laine, the cloth of which is better manufactured by 
hand than by the power Joom, they are almost fully 
ermuployed and are reéeiving better wages than they 
have received at any time previously for the last ten 
or fifteen years. {Liverpool Times. 


Presents TO THE Queen or ENGLAND FROM THE 
Kinc or Shoa. Captain Harris, who went out as 
ambassador from this country to the Court of Shoa, 
a kingdom situated in Southern Abyssinia, for the pur- 
pose of concluding a treaty of commeree with the king, 
and who was presented to her majesty at Bucking- 
ham Palace, upon his return to England, in the Ori- 
ental, at the court held by the queen on the day pre- 
vious to the prorogation of b brought to 
this country, as presents to the queen and his royal 
highness the prince of Wales, an immense quantity 
of rare and valuable articles, and amongst them a 
jet black mule of the most exquisite symmetry, tak- 
en from the stud of the 15 of Shoa, and presented, 
in his majesty's name, to the heir apparent to the 
British throne. The trappings of this beautiful ani- 
mal (which, in the language of the country, is cal- 
led tishal or sanspareil) consist of a saddle cloth of 
a peculiar form and workmanship, upon which is 
elaborately emblazoned the Ethiopian lion, an ex- 
traordinarily shaped Abyssinian saddle, with breast- 
plate and headstall en suite, and are of the most gorge- 
ous and magnificent description. The other presents 
brought over by Captain Harris consist of a crown 
worn by the former queen of Shoa, various shields, 
covered with numerous warlike devices, composed 
of gold and silver, and precious stones, spears, gaunt- 
lets, cloaks and robes made of the skins of Ethiopi- 
an wild animals, armlets of solid silver, numerous 
distinctive badges of honor, such as ivory rings, sil- 
ver falchions, or crooked swords, curious specimens 
of armor, several baskets made of grass and beads, 
and somewhat rude in their construction, filled with 
aromatic herbs, &c. A brilliantly illuminated letter 
to her majesty, in the Arabie language, in which the 
king of Shoa expresses the highest respect and es- 
teem for "the queen ef the greatest nation under the 
sun,” accompanied the presents brought over by Capt. 
Harris. The mule, which is perfectly docile and of 
an excellent temper, will be sent to Windsor from 
the royal mews at Buckingham Palace, previously to 
the return of her majesty and his royal highneas 
prince Albert from their marine excursion. 

London paper. 

Tre ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
bar. The English journals are replete with interest 
at this period. Never were the leading articles of 
the many talented periodicals of England so redolent 
of all the qualities which constitute stirring and vig- 
orous appeals to the intellect, as at this time. The 
repeal question—the corn laws—the riots jn Wales, 
and the affairs in Spain, sre the momentous subjects 
of daily discussion. The former of these topics, re- 
peal, takes the precedence in importance and in in- 
terest. The Times is unceasingly vehement in its 
denunciations of the policy of ministers relative to 
this mighty question. It characterizes that policy as 
a system of the most forciblo feebleness, the most 
expensive importance, that it ever was the fortune 
of any government to exhibit. It notices also the 
fact of the repeal fund being recruited by supplies 
from the United States, which, in its wisdom, it is 
pleased to attribute to the indigenous hatred of Yan- 
kees to England, and to the opportunities furnished 
by sympathizing meetings for the but posing? of 
bombast and rhodomontade! The Standard on the 
other hand, takes the conduct of Sir R. Peel's govern- 
ment under its protecting ægis, and affirms that that 
government is the mildest, because the boldest, that hae 
ever existed in that kingdom. “Nothing,” says the 
Journal, requires so much courage, either in an in- 
dividual, or an army, or a ernment, as to ſorbear 
until the proper moment for acting arrives. Men 
doubtful of their strength or of their own resolution, 
are always impatient ta come at once to the issue, 
and all the complaints of the laissez faire policy in 
Ireland have their origin in rank cowardice.” The 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel's government,” it contine 
ues, is a warrant that nothing will be done in anger 
or in fear, and that the mild influence of the ordina- 
ry laws will be tried beſore resorting to any extraor- 
dinary measure.“ The Chronicle deplores the con- 
duct of the tory government, and professes to belicvo 
that tranquillity would be restored in Ireland, if a go- 
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vernment were constructed on a principle which 


should guaranty an attention to Irish grievances.— 
“As there was repose,” says the Chronicle, when 
such a government existed, we believe there would 
be again. Mr. O'Connell, at present, is of a differ- 
ent opinion. But we appeal (says that paper) from 
the Repcaler to the Patriot. We appeal from Mr. 
OC. and his anti-Saxon denunciations, to the juster 
sentiments which once warmed him, an.] which we 
believe would warm him again towards the British 
people. Our conviction is that from the moment he 
saw a friendly cabinet in power, he would abandon 
the pursuit of shadows, and address his practical 
ability to substantial objects.” Such is the opinion 
of the Chronicle, but we cannot think that the aspect 
of affairs in Ireland will warrant any such flattering 
conclusions. The Irish people will now listen to no 
overtures— ill be gulled by no concessions extorted 
only in an hour of trial and danger. Nothing short 
of repcal will content them. Mr. O' C. did indeed say 
—‘There is but one way to make the Union last 
there is but one way to make it a real or desirable 
union,—it is to do justice to Ireland. Justice to Ire- 
land requires an identification in rights, privileges, 
laws and franchises with Great Britain. Let us have 
that union or none. The Irish people are now con- 
tent to abide by the union, 1f justice be done them—if 
the franchise be simplificd and much extended—if 
the corporations be reformed and continued—if the 
number of [rish members be augmented even ina 
moderate proportion—and if the tithe system be 
abolished and conscience he left completely free.” 
[O’Connell’s History of Ireland. 

But we think that now, if even these Just claims 
were acceded to, the concession would be too late, 
and that Ireland will never rest satisfied with any 
thing short of the restoration of her national legisla- 
ture. i 

The riots in Wales are increasing in extent and 
audacity. Murder has been committed—and the 
papers hostile to the government affirm that the riot- 
ers are emboldened in their desperate courses by 
the supineness manifested by ministers towards 
another branch of the kingdom. It is said, however, 
to be the intention of government to place both Car- 
marthenshire and Cardiganshire under martial Jaw. 

A report has been extensively circulated that over- 
tures had been made by Sir R. Peel to the leader of 
the liberal party (Lord J. Russell.) The object of 
the overtures being by means of a coalition to form 
not merely a strong but an efficient government.— 
„The almost entire destitution (says the Globe,) of 
public confidence in the competency of the ministry 
to conduct the affairs of the country, has possibly 
rendered the wish ‘father to the thought,’ in those 
whose predilections are of a conservative tendency, 
but who think that half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” 

The Times speaks contemptuously of the dinner 
given to Espartero, and docs not appear to estimate 
very nigh’ the ex-regent himself. The Globe takes 
avery different tone. ‘‘Let the Spaniards unite 
(says the Journal,) confess at once and boldly their 
crimes and their follies—call back Espartero to di- 
rect the affairs of the nation—and Spain may yet 
have hopes of raising herself to her proper rank in 
the scale of European states.“ 

The French journals, with extraordinary acuteness 
are detecting some great plot of state in the queen 
of England’s late visit to their country. The Na- 
tional declares that the queen has insulted France, 
because, not having been to Paris she has been to 
Brussels. The Radical papers of France said that if 
Queen Victoria went to Paris, the national guatd, or 
some other persons, were prepared to insult her.— 
The Spectator wishes it were the etiquette for sov- 
ereigns to follow the general fashion and to make a 
book. Queen Victoria's own account of her eacur- 
sions and of her observations and reflections, would 
be far more interesting than the newspaper reports. 
And how it would sell! Why it would bring a huge 
additional revenue to the privy purse. The hint is 
worth taking, adds the Spectator, and the publishers 
should make tenders. 


IRELAND. 
ARREST OF O'CONNELL AND FIGHT OTNERS. 

Mr. O'Connell, and his son, Mr. J. O'Connell, 
were arrested on Saturday, October 14, upon war- 
rants issued by Judge Burton, on information sworn 
before him on the day previous. An announcement 
to this eflect having been made in the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, of the preceeding evening, very great ex- 
cilcment was caused and hundreds were assembled 
about the head police office, making anxious inqui- 
rics. The partics on duty there, however, replied 
that they knew nothing on the subject. 
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had been lodged and warrants issued against him, and 


his son, who was at the same time with him, and re- 
quested to know at what hour he would attend, with 
bail, at Judge Burton’s chambers. ‘The hour fixed 
was three o'clock; and shortly before the time, Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. John O'Connell, with Mr. Cornelius 
\J’Loughlin, and Jeremiah Dunne, arrived at Judge 
Burton’s house. A few other friends „ 
arrived; but the proceedings were allogether of a very 
private nature. 

The charge against Mr. O’Connell is that of con- 
spiracy for the purpose of compelling her majesty, 
by demonstrations of physical force, to change her 
measures and the Jaws of her realm; also with the 
utterance of seditious and inflammatory language, 
calculated to bring into contempt the government 
and constitution of the country, and produce dissat- 
isfaction in the army; and further, with raising mo- 
ney to procure a change in the laws and constitution 
of the realm. The attorney general is to proceed by 
indictment, and not ex-officio, that is, if the grand 
jury find bills, against Mr. Ray, Mr. Steele, Mr. 
Barrett, of the Pilot, Mr. Duffy, of the Nation, Dr. 
Gray, of the Frecman’s Journal and others, against 
whom similar proceedings will be taken. 

Mr. O'Connell having called on the crown solicitor 
for copies of the information, which were refused, 
his solicitor delivered in a demand to be supplied 
with the same. Mr. O'Connell then requested to see 
the information on which the warrant was issued; 
and having cooly read it over, said he was ready to 
give the bailrequired,and entered into recognizances, 
himself in €1,000, and Mr. Laughlinand Mr. Dunne 
in £500 each, to answer a charge of conspiracy and 
misdemeanor on the first day of the term, Nov. 2d. 

Mr. O'Connell immediately caused the following 
address to be issued: 

“TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

“Beloved fellow-countrymen! I announce to you 
that which you will hear from other quarters, name- 
ly. that I have this day given bail to answer toa 
charge of “conspiracy and other misdemeanors,” 
the first dav of next term. J make this announce- 
mentin order to conjure the people, one and all, to 
observe the strictest and most perfect tranquillity. 
Any attempt to disturb the public peace may be 
most disastrous; certainly would be criminal and 
mischievous. 

“Attend, then, beloved countrymen, to me. 

“Be not tempted by any body to break the peace, 
to violate the law, orto be guilty of any tumult or 
disturbance. The slighest crime against order or 
the public peace, may ruin our beautiful and other- 
wise triumphant cause. 

“If you will, during this crisis, follow my advice, 
and act as [ entreat you to do, patiently, quietly and 
legally, I think I can pledge myself to you, that the 
period is not far distant when our revered sovereign 
will open the Irish parliament in College Green. 

“Every attempt of our enemies to disturb the pro- 
gress of Repeal hitherto, has had a direct contrary 
effect. This attempt will also fail, unless it be as- 
sisted by any misconduct on the part of the people. 

‘Be tranquil, then, and we shall be triumphant. 

“I have the honor to he, your ever faithful ser- 
vant, “DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

“Merrion Square, Oct 14, 1843." 

It appears that the arrests are to have a very wide 
scope, including several editors of journals, and the 
gentlemen connected with the working of the asso- 
ciation. 0 

It was generally believed that warrants were to 
be immediately issued against the Rizht Rev. Dr. 
Higgins, the Most Rev. Dr. M'Hale, and Lord 
French. 

The aggressive move onthe part of the govern- 
ment produced a Sunday meeting at Helston Green, 
which was attended by Mr. Alderman Grace, Mr. 
John O'Connell, Dr. Gray, and other local agitators. 
Mr. John O'Connell, (his father being in the coun- 
try,) made a speech, in the course of which he said 
his father had sent him that day to ask, were they 
frightened or alarmed? (Loud and long continued 
cries of ‘no, no, never!” waving of hats, &.) He 
would take their answer back to his father. and 
would tell them they had no cause to be frightened. 
There had been some talk of the king of Hanover 
(groans and hisses) and 20,000 men (more groans 
and hisses) coming over there. Letthem come, 

They would send a goose over 
In tne King of Hancver? 


(laughter,) and he thought he and his men would get 
rather too much of a plucking. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) 
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would concede it. Some assert that this looks very 
like a desire to‘ back out;” but he expressed, it 
seems, a favorable opinion in favor of that project on 
more than one occasion. The prosecutions will take 
place next term—the beginning of the ensuing month 
—unless Mr. O'Connell desires to traverse, which it 
is said he can do, if he likes, as twenty-one days 
ought to have elapsed between the time When he was 
called upon to give bail and the day of trial, if the 
‘powers that be” wished to prevent him from avail- 
ing himself of that privilege. Should he do so, the 
trial will be thrown far into the next session of par- 
liament, by which time it will be scen what the in- 
tentions of government are respecting the present 
crisis in Ireland. | 


DISPERSION OF A REPEAL MEETING AT CLONTARF. 

The incipient movements which led to the arrest 
of Mr. O’Connell were as follows: Lord Grey are 
rived at Dublin quite unexpectedly onthe 6th. Ear- 
ly next morning a privy council was held, and the 
result the issuing of a proclamation for the suppres- 
sion of the Clontarf meeting, signed by the lord 
lieutenant and the privy council. 

As soon as this proclamation was known, Mr. 
O'Connell called a special meeting of the Repeal As- 
s@ation, which was numerously attended, the re- 
sult of whose deliberation was the issuing of the 
ollowing counter proclamation: 


O’CoNNELL’8 PROCLAMATION.—Noticr. Where- 


as, there has appeared under the signature of E. B. 


Sugden, Donoughmore Eliot, F. Blackburne, E. 
Blakeney, Fred. Shaw, T. B. C. Sinith, a paper be- 
ing, or purporting to be, a proclamation, drawn up in 
very losse and inaccurate terms, and manifestly mis- 
representing known facts, the object of which ap- 
pears to be to prevent the public meeting intended to 
be held to-morrow, the 8th instant, at Clontarf, to 
petition parliament for the repeal of the baneful and 
destructive measures of the lezislative union! 

„And whereas such proclamation has not appear- 
ed until late in the afternoon of this day, Saturday 
the 7th instant, so that it is utterly impossible that 
the knowledge of its existence could be communie 
cated in the usual official channels, or by the post, 
in time to have its content: known to the persons 
intending to meet at Clontarf for the purpase of pe- 
titioning as aforesaid, whereby ill disposed persons 
may have an opportunity, under color of said pro- 
clamation, to provoke breaches of the peace, or 
commit violence on persons intending to proceed 
peaceably and legally to said intended meeting, 

“We therefore, the committee of the Loyal Na- 
tional Repeal Association, do most earnestly request 
and entreat, that all well-disposed persons will, im- 
mediately on receiving this intimation, repair to 
their own dwellings, and not place themselves in 
peril of any collision, or of receiving any ill treat- 
ment whatsoever. 

“And we do further inform such persons, that 
without yielding anything to the unfounded alle- 
gations in said alleged proclamation, we deem it 
prudent and wise, and above all things humane, to 
declare that said meeting is abandoned and is nol to 
be held. 

Signed by order, D. NL O'CONNELL. 

Seturday, Tth Oct. 33 P. M. 1843. 

Extensive military precautions were taken on Sun- 
day. The guards atthe places where they are usually 
stationed in the city itself were doubled, and with 
the exception of the soldiers required for that pur- 
pose, and fora reserve force stationed ii Aldborough 
house by ten o’clock, the whole gurrison was drawn 
up at Clontarf, and the guns of the Pigeon house, 
which was garrisoned by several companies of foot 
and artillery, were turned so as to sweep the road to 
Clontarf. The infantry on the ground were come 
manded by Colonel Fane, the cavalry by Lord Car- 
digan, and a troop of horse artillery by Col. Gordon 
Higgins. 

The approaches to Conqner Hill were crowded by 
people frum Dublin, Westmeath, Kildare and the ad- 
joining counties. The troops, however, were so ar- 
ranged as to prevent any bodies of pcopte passing off 
the road to which all passengers were strictly confi- 
ned; and all persons were compelled to keep moving, 
so that no accumulation of crowds was permitted. 

. REPEAL ASSOCIATION, OCT. 9. 

Mr. O'Connell described his future plans. 

“My course is manifest. That proclamation has 
done nothing to alter my course of conduct, except 
so far as my attendance at the mecting yesterday was 
concerned. It certainly did prevent me attending 
that, but there all its influence was at an end. 

l did intend before parliament sat to have had a 
simultaneous meeting of every parish throuzhout 

to petition them; and these 
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ment and indignation raised by this foolish and mad 
proclamation in the breasts of the people to be as- 
suaged before we venture to doso. I give notice of 
my plan; and on a certain day, yet to be appointed, 
every parish in Ireland shall meet to seek the resto- 
ration of their native legislature. 

Before the next sitting of parliament, it will be ne- 
cessary to hold two of these simultaneous parochial 
meetings of universal Ireland. The first, for the 
due exposition of their grievances, and the drawing 
up of petitions to the imperial parliament; the second 
to have these petitions adopted and signed man by 
man. These meetings will take place after mass; 
and the necessary business will be transacted in the 
little yards or enclosures attached to every chapel.— 
I want to know how they will prevent our meeting 
to petition simultaneously throughout Ireland, al- 
though they may provent our meeting in multitudes. 

To arrange this, was one of my reasons for giving 
up monster meetings: but I have still something to 
work out. J shall also carry into operation the plan 
of our arbitration courts universally. In this I believe 
the proclamation will give us no small help; and soon 
all over Ireland there will bg, gentlemen dispensing 
justice to all who seek it. 

I have also another plan. It is to prevent Irish es- 
tates being overloaded with mortgages, the interest 
of which is handed over to persons in England. The 
object is to buy up the debts due on Irish estates; and 
the plan is most promisin ;.“ 

Aſterwards, again exhorting .the people to obey 
his advice and break no law, he said: 

“I will take the necessary steps for carrying out 
my plan for the furmation of the house of commons 
which I trust I shall be enabled to lay before parlia- 
ment in the very first week of the session. 

Mr. O'Connell finished with a “hurrah, then, for 
old Ireland and the repeal!” The call was answered 
by “tremendous cheering, which continued,” says 
the Freeman's Journal, ‘without intermission for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. In the midst of it, Mr. 
O'Connell sat down; but when it had subsided, he 
rose again, and moved a resolution. 

That whilst we repeat to the people of Ireland our 
conviction that “whoever commits a crime gives 
strength to the enemy,” and while we pledge them 
and ourselves to a perfect obedience to the law, we 
at the same time avow before the inhabitants of the 
British empire, and before the inhabitants of the civ- 
lized world, that we never will desist from the legal 
and constitutional pursuit of the repeal of the union, 
until an Irish parliament is in College Green again.” 

This was carried with great cheering. During the 
the proceedings, several sums were handed in to- 
wards the repeal rent, under the name of proclama- 
tion money.” Mr. O'Connell beginning with £5; 
£600 had been collected that day; and at the close 
the total of the week's rent was £1 105. 


O'CONNELL AND AND THE REPEALERS ON SLAVERY 
iN Tur Uniteo States. The last arrivals bring us 
the following document, published in the European 
papers. Its perusal will furnish matler for the con- 
sideration of the people of this country. 

The following is a copy of the address which was 
read by the Liberator al the meeting on Wednesday: 

The committee to whom the address from the 
Cincinnati Irish Repeal Association on the subject of 
negro slavery inthe United States of America, was 
referred, have agreed to the following report: 

To D. T. Disney, corresponding secretary. 
W. Heyren, vice president. 
Patrick M'Croskey, E-q.,) The Executive Commit- 
P. Cody, Esq. tee of the Cincinnati 
T. Connelly, Esq. and Repeal Association. 
Stephen Bonner, Bsq., 
“Corn Excuance Rooms, Drauin, 
lith Oct. 1843. 

“GenxtLemen: We have read with the deepest 
affliction, not unmixed with some surprise and much 
indignation, your detatled and anxious vindication of 
the most hideous crime that has ever stained human- 
_ity—the slavery of men of color in the U. States of 
America. We are lust in utter amazement at the 
perversion of mind and depravity of heart which 
your’ address evinces. How can the generous, the 
charitable, the’ humane, the noble emotions of the 
Jrish heart have become extinct amongst you? How 
can your nature be so totally changed as that you 
should become the apologists and advocates of that 
execrable system which makes man the property of 
his fellow-man—destroys the foundation of all mo- 
ral and social virtues—condemns to ignorance, im- 
morality, and irreligion, millions of our fellow crea- 
tures—renders the slave hopeless of relief, and per- 
petuates oppression by law, and in the name of what 
you call a Institution? 

‘It was not in Ireland you learned this cruelty. 
Your mothers were gentle, kind and humane. Their 
booms overflowed with the honey of human chari- 


ty. Yours sisters arc probably many of them still 


amongst us, and participate in all that is good and 
benevolent in sentiment and action. How thencan 
85 have become so depraved? How can your souls 

ave become stained with a darkness blacker than 
the negro’s skin? You say you have no pecuniary in- 
terest in negro slavery. Would that you had! for it 
might be some palliation of your crime! but, alas! 
you have inflicted upon us the horror of beholding 
you the volunteer advocates of despotism in its most 
frightful state; of slavery in its most loathsome and 
unrelenting form. 


“We were, unhappily prepared to expect some 
fearful exhibition of this description. There has 
been a testimony borne against the Irish, by birth or 
descent, in America, by a person fully informed as to 
the facts, and incapable of the slightest misrepresen- 
taltion—a noble of nature more than of titled birth—a 
man gifted with the highest order of talent and the 
most generous emotions of the hcart—the great, the 
good Lord Morpeth; he who in the house of com- 
mons, boldly asserted the superior social morality of 
the poorer classes of the Irish over any other people 
—he, the best friend of any of the Saxon race that 
Ireland or the Irish ever knew—he, amidst congre- 
gated thousands at Exeter Hall, in London, mourn- 
fully, but firmly, denounced the Irish in America as 
being amongst the worst enemies of the negro slaves 
and other men of color. 

“It is, therefore, our solemn and sacred duty to 
warn you, in words already used,and much misun- 
derstood by you, to ‘come out of her,’ not thereby 
meaning to ask you to come out of America! but 
outof the councils of the iniquitous, and out of the 
congregation of the wicked, who consider mana 
chattel and a property, and liberty an inconvenience. 
Yes, we tell you to come out of such assemblages, 


but we did not, and do not, invite you to return to | 8 


Ireland. The volunteer defenders of slavery, sur- 
rounded by one thousand crimes, would find neither 
sympathy nor support amongst native uncontamina- 
ted Irishmen. 

“You tellus, with an air of triumph, that public 


opinion in your country, is the great law-giver. If; 
| 


it be so, how much does it enhance the guilt of your 
conduct, that you seek to turn public opinion against 
the slave and in favorof the slavehoider'—that you 
laud the master as generous and humane, and dispa- 
rage, as much as you can, ther unhappy slave, instead 
of influencing, as Irishmen ought to do, the public 
mind in favor of the oppressed. You carry your 
exaggerations to a ludicrous pitch, denoting your ut- 
ter ignorance of the history of the human race. You 
say that the negro is really inferior as a race: that 
slavery has stamped its debasing influence upon the 
Africans, that between him and the white almost a 
century would be required to elevate the character 
of the one, and to destroy the antipathies of the 
other.“ You add—we use your words“ The very o- 
dor of the negro is almost insufferable to the white, and, 
however much humanity may lament it, we make no 
rash declaration when we say the two races cannot 
exist together on equal terms under our government 
and our institutions.“ 

“We quote this paragraph at full length because 
it is replete with your mischievous errors and guilty 
mode of thinking. 

In the first place, as to the odor of the negroes, 
we are quite aware that they have not as yet cone 
to use much of the otto of roses or eau de Cologne. 
But we implore of your fastidiousness to recollect 
that multitudes of the children of white men have 
negro women for their mothers, and that our British 
travellers complain, in loud and bitter terms, of the 
overpowering stench of stale tobacco spittle, as the 

revailing ‘odor’ amongst the native free Americans. 

t would be, perhaps, better to check that nasal sen- 
sibility on both sides, on the part of whites as well 
as of blacks. But it is, indeed, deplorable that you 
should use a ludicrous assertion of that description 
as one of the inducements to prevent the abolition of 
slavery. The negroes would certainly smell at least 
as sweet when free as they do now being slaves. 

“Have you enough of the genuine Irish:nan amongst 
you to ask what it is we require you to du? It i- this: 
first—we call npon you in the sacred name of huma- 
nity never again to volunteer on behalf of the op- 
pressor, nor even for any self-interest to vindicate 
the hideous crime of personal slavery. 

4 Secondly- We ask you to assist in every way you 
can in promoting the education of the free man of 
color, and in discountenancing the foolish feeling of 
selfishness, of that criminal selfishness which makes 
the white man treat the man of color as a degraded 
or inferior being. 

Thicdly—We ask you to assist in obtaining for the 
free men of color the full benefit of all the rights and 
franchises of a freeman in whatever state he may in 
habit. 

„ Fourthly We ask you to exert yourselves in en- 
deavoring to procure for the man of color in every 


case the benefit of trial by jury, and especially where 
a man insisting that he is a freeman, is claimed to be 
a slave. 

“Fifthly—We ask you to exert yourselves in every 
possible way to induce slave-owners to emancipate 
as many slaves as possible. The Quakers in Ame- 
rica have several societies for this purpose. Why 
should not the Irish imitate them in that virtue. 

‘-Sixthly—We ask you to exert yourselves in all 
the ways you possibly can to put an end to the internal 
slave (rade of the states—the breeding of slaves for 
sale is probably the most immoral and debasing prac- 
tice ever known in this world. It is a crime of the 
most hideous kind; and if there were no other crime 
committed by the Americans, this alone would place 
the advocates, supporters,and practisers of American 
slavery in the lowest grade of criminals. 

„ Seventhly— We ask you to use every exertion in 
your power to procure the abolition of slavery by the 
congress in the district of Columbia. 

“Fightly —We ask you to use your best exertions 
to compel the congress to receive and read the peti- 
tions of the wretched negroes, and, above all, tho pe- 
titions of their white advocates. 

„Ninthly - We ask you never to cease your efforts 
until the crime of which Lord Morpeth has accused 
the Irish in America, ‘of being the worst enemies of 
the men of color,’ shal] be atoned for and blotted out 
and effaced for ever. 

“You will ask how you can do all these things.— 
You have already answered that question for your- 
selves, for you have said that public opinion is the 
law of America. Contribute, then, each of you in 
his sphere, to make up that public opinion. here 
you have the electoral franchise, give your votes to 
none but those who will assist you in so holy a strug- 
le. 

“We wish we could burn into your souls the tur- 
pitude attached to the Irish in America by Lord Mor- 
peth's charge. Recollect that it reflects dishonor 
not only upon you, but upon the land of your birth. 
There is but one way of effacing such disgrace, and 
that is, by becoming the most kindly towards the co- 
lored population and the most energetic in working out 
in detail as well as in general principle, the ameli- 
oration of the state of the miserable bondsmen. 

“You tell us, indeed, that many clergymen, and 
especially the Catholic clergymen, are ranged on the 
side of the slaveholders. We do not believe the ac- 
cusation. 

“The Catholic clergy may endure, but they assur- 
edly do not encourage, the slave owners. We have, 
indeed, heard it said that some Catholic clergymen 
have slaves of their own, but it is added, and we are 
assured pusitively that no Irish Catholic clergyman is 
a slave owner. Atall events, every Catholic knows 
how distinctly slave holding, and especially slave 
trading, is condemned by the Catholic church. That 
most eminent man—his Holiness the present Pope, has, 
by an allocution published throughout the world, con- 
demned all dealing and traffic in slaves. Nothing can 
be more distinct nor more powerful than the Pope’s 
denunciation of that most abominable crime. Yet 
it subsists in a more abominable form than his Holi- 
ness could possibly describe, in the traffic which still 
exists in the sale of slaves from one state of Ameri- 
ca to another. What, then, are we to think of you, 
Irish Catholics, who send us an elaborate vindication 
of slavery without the slightest censure of that hate- 
ful crime—a crime which the Pope has so complete- 
ly condemned—namely, the diabolical raising of 
slaves for sale, and selling them to other states. 


“If you be Catholics you should devote your time 
and best exertions to working out the pious inten- 
tions of his Holiness. Yet you prefer!—oh! sorrow 
and shame!—to volunteer your vindication to every- 
thing that belongs to the guilt of slavery. 8 

“We conclude by conjuring you, and all other 
Irishmen in America, in the name of your father- 
land —in the name of humanity—in the name of the 
God of mercy and charity, we conjure you, Irish- 
men and descendants of Irishmen, to abandon fore- 
ver all defence of the hideous negro slavery system. 
Let it no more be said that your feelings are made so 
obtuse by the air of America that you cannot feel, 
as Catholics and Christians ought to feel, this truth 
—this plain truth—that one man cannot have any 
property in another man. There is not one of you 
who does not recognize that principle in his own 
person; yet we perceive—and this agonizes us almost 
to madness—that you, boasting an Irish descent, 
should, without the instigation of any pecuniary or 
interested motive, but out of the sheer and single 
love of wickedness and crime, come forward as the 
volunteer defenders of the most degrading species of 
human slavery. Woe! woe! woe! 

“There is one consolation still, amid the pulsa tion 
of our hearts; there are, there must be; genuine Irish- 
men in America—men of sound heads and Irish 
hearts—who will assist us to wipe off the foul stain 
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at lord Morneht’s proved charge has inflicted on 
the Ivish emi who will hold out the hand of 
fellowship, with a heart in that hand, to every hon- 
est man, of every cast and color, who will sustain 
the cause of humanity and honor, and scorn the 

altry advocates of slavery—who will show that the 

rish heart is in America as benevolent, and as re- 
plete with charitable emotions, as in any other clime 
on the face of the earth. . 

“We conclude. The spirit of democratic liberty 
is defiled by the continuance of negro slavery in the 
United States. The United States themselves are 
degraded below the most uncivilized nations by the 
atrocious inconsistency of talking of liberty and prac- 
tising tyranny in its worst shape. The Americans 
attempt to palliate their iniquity by the futile excuse 
of personal interest; but the Irish, who have not even 
that futile excuse, and yet justify slavery, are utter- 
ly indefensible. 

“Once again, and for the last time, we call upon 
you to come out of the councils of the slaveowners, 
and at all events, to free yourselves from participat- 
ing in their guilt. Pee 

“Irishmen, I call on you to join in crushing sla- 
very, and giving liberty toevery man, of every caste, 


creed, and color. 
“DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
Chairman of the committee.” 


WALES. Tuesday’s Gazette contained a procla- 
mation by the queen respecting the Rebecca riots in 
South Wales, and especially in Pembroke, Cardigan, 
and Carmarthenshire; offering rewards of 4500 for 
the actual perpetrators of incendiary fires or fatal 
outrages upon the person, and of £50 for the disco- 
very of perpetrators of the other outrages in ques- 
tion; with a promise of pardon to all informers save 
the actual perpetrators. 

A meeting on Welsh grievances was held at the 
summit of the mountain of Ben Crugybalog, about 
two miles from Newcastle Emlyn. About 3,000 per- 
sons assembled from 22 different parishes. Petitions 
to the queen and parliament, setting forth the griev- 
ances, were adopted; and a resolution was passed 

ledging the persons present to discountenance vio- 
ence and nig uy meetings. 

Rebecca and her Daughters have made their ap- 
pearance in Radnorshire. 

ITALY. ’ 

The accounts from Bologna to the 24th Septem- 
ber are most contradictory—some say that the trou- 
bles were at anend. Cardinal Spinola had asserted as 
much in a new notification, but the balance of asser- 
tions lies the other way. l 

The Morning Chronicle conceives the object of the 
insurgents to be, to force the Fapal government into 
claiming the intervention of Austria; and they ex- 

ect that the entry of the Austrians would be fol- 
owed by an incursion of French troops. The Papal 
government, on the other hand, will avoid an Aus- 
trian occupation, as the Roman finances will not bear 


the expense. 
SPAIN. 

Since our last, insurrectionary movements have 
taken place at Badajos, Carthagena, Santander, Cor- 
dova, Segovia, Zamora, Vigo, Valladolid, Cadiz, Al- 
meira, Granada, and other places. They have been, 
however, for the most part suppressed by the govern- 
ment. Barcelona still holds out, though it is said 
that the junta had made overtures both to General 
Sanz and the government to yield up the town, but 
their terms were rejected. A despatch from Prim 
states that he had captured Mataro. He had, how- 
ever, been repulsed with considerable loss, in an at- 
tempt to storm Girona, which had been aided with 
men and provisions by the junta of Figueras. Co- 
nelia has left Madrid for Saragossa, which still main- 
taina itself against Canedo. The orders of the former 
general are to force the city to an unconditional sur- 
render. At the last advices Madrid remained tran- 


quil. 
GREECE. 

The troubles in this country are not at an end, 
and it is generally believed that King Otho will be 
compelled to abdicate. His submission to the de- 
mands of revolutionists is deemed heartless and in- 


sincere. . 
SYRIA. 

The latest accounts represent the country as gene- 
rally tranquil, though there were occasional indica- 
tions that the old feud between the Druses and Chris- 
tians was not entirely healed. 

FEJEE ISLANDS. 

The Boston Mercantile states that an arrival at 
Sag Harbor brings intelligence, that information 
had been received at Bay of Islands from the Isle 
north of the Bay of Islands, (probably one 
of the Fejees,] that three English vessels had 
been cut off and their crews murdered: in one in- 
mh ge the captain had his lady on board—she fell a 
Viet. . l 
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THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

A letter in the Providence Journal, dated Tahiti, 
June 24, gives some details not before received from 
that Island. It states that lord George Paulet had 
been committing more depredations on the Sand- 
wich Islanders than ever the French did on the So- 
ciety Islands, although the British vessel Vindictive 
was lying there as their protector. He thinks the 
benevolence ofthe English in this respect was owing 
to the fact that the French got the start of them in 
their own views on the Island. The two vessels of 
war had been on the point of an engagement. The 
natives had threatened to haul down the French 
protectorate flag. The French threatened, if they 
did, to fire on the town. The English commander 
said if the Frenchman fired on the town he would 
fire on him. The Frenchman told him he might fire 
or not, as he pleased; he should do as he said. Ina 
few minutes after this friendly interchange both ves- 
sels prepared for battle. But the flag was not touch- 
ed, and so the two bellicose ships did not touch each 
other. The writer thinks difficulty between the two 
countries will grow out of this. He says: 

“Our harbor now presents a lively appearance, for 
hardly a week passes but we have more or less ships 
of war arriving and departing. On the 4th of this 
month her Britannic Majesty's ship Satellite arrived 
here, thirty-five days from Valparaiso, bringing des- 
patches from the English admiral, a part of which 
was made known on the 6th to the English residents 
here. The English commander informed them that 
hereafter they must apply to him in case of any dif- 
ficulties, as the instructions from the admiral stated 
that no Englishman hereafter residing at Tahiti was 
to pay any regard to the laws and ordinances of the 
provisional government. On the 5th the Hazard ar- 
rived from Hobart Town, and on the 8th she was 
despatched to co-operate with lord George Paulet and 
his coadjutor in the course of justice and humanity 
they are pursuing in the Sandwhich Islands On the 
7th the French frigate Embuscade arrived here with 
despatches from the admiral, the contents of which 
have not as yet leaked out. On the 8th and 9th the 
Sateime and French frigate Bonsoule sailed for South 
America—rumor says to bring up all their disposa- 
ble force here, for the purpose of contesting. the 
right. There is certainly sume affair of more than 
common occurrence in contemplation, as can be 
plainly seen by the faces of anxious importance worn 
by all who are in the great secret.” 

The British residents were loud in their praises of 
the French when they first arrived and made known 
their policy; but on the arrival of the English vessel 
and consul, they had entirely changed their views, 
owing, it is said, to the intimations thrown out that 
the islands wil] eventually revert to the British 
crown, and hence they perhaps come in for a share 
of the spoils. They have also drawn up a letter of 
thanks to Commodore Nichols for saving them from 
massacre by the natives, though there has been no 
massacre contemplated. It is all done for effect and 
to report largety at home. 

A London paper of the latest date says: “A sub- 
ject of some interest is at present under the consi- 
deration of the chief legal advisers of the crown.— 
We allude to the conduct pursued by the French 
vessels of war in the Southern Pacific to her majesty 
queen Pomare. It is represented to us that this go- 
vernment have sent out a remonstrance very strongly 
worded against the the seizure of the Islands of 
Tahiti, and in the name of the French nation, and 
that probably the power of Pomare will be soon re- 
stored to her.” 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The official publications and proclamations of 
the restoration of the. native authorities, and co- 
pies of the S paper published at that place, 
reached us by the last mail froin New Orleans, 
via Mexico. We have already published most 
of those documents; they having reached us 
through other channels. The following extracts we 
however make from the Honolulu Advocate of the 
31st July, by way of exhibiting and illustrating the 
true character of the outrage to which the Islanders 
have been subjected, by the British officer, whose 
conduct has been so deservedly rebuked by his own 
government: 

“Before the readers in other parts of the world 
will be able to see the full force and relevancy of 
many of the following remarks, it will be necessary 
to recur to the history of the past. Itis a fact pub- 
lic, notorious, and of long standing that many sea- 
faring men and other visitors from civilized lands, 
when they touched atthe various groups of Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, have indulged in the most un- 
restrained manner, their licentious passions. This 
has been a subject of regret and complaint, certainly 
ever since the days of C ok, (vide, Britannia“ 


owners of some whaleships have ulterly forbidden 
the masters of their vessels touching at certain ports. 
Some years since, Oahu was such a port! While it 
is a frequent occurrence fur shipping articles to con- 
tain a stipulation that no lewd women shall be al- 
lowed on board. As civilization and christianity 
advanced at these Islands—the question arose what 
shall be done to elevate and purity this state of pub- 
lic morals. Here a public sentiment was wanting to 
shield the virtue of Hawaiian females, such as ex- 
isted in England and the United States. Here was a 
poopie passing from barbarism to civilization—from 
eathenism to christianity; yet toa most shameful 
extent had the female portion of the community been 
made the unfortunate victims of lustful passions by 
Beene coming from foreign and Christian countries. 
any years since, this subject came before the king, 
chiefs, and considerate portion of this people. What 
shall be done to save this natio What shall be 
done to prohibit the wicked intercourse of natives, 
and resident foreigners, as well as confine seamen to 
limits of decency, not to speak of morality and reli- 
gion? The only source of hope which seemed to 
open, was legislation, mild but decided, and to make 
fornication as well a@adultery, a criminal offence 
before courts of justice. Various enactments were 
from time to time, passed by the king and chiefs. 


The peculiar circumstances of the native popula- 
tion, most unquestionably called for the passage of 
the foregoing or a similar Jaw. During the period 
that this law was in force, its influence upon the 
whole, must be acknowledged to be most salutary. 
During the six months previous to its abrogation, I 
am bold to assert, that in proportion to the number of 
seamen visiting this port. a higher regard for purity 
and morality did not exist in any port this side Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. Since the force 
of the law has hoen restrained, the tide has changed 
—the current flows in an opposite direction. Resi- 
dents in Honolulu can testify thata diferent state of 
things is fearfully rife! The influcnce of grog-shops 
in their baleful effects falls far short of unrestrained 
licentiousness. Houses to sell wines and spirituous 
liquors, are under certain checks and prohibitions; 
but upon the pimps and panders of the brothel there 
are no restriclions—no tabus. They may pursue 
their calling without rebuke from the public autho- 
rities. Boat loads of lewd women have been seen 
going and returning from vessels which have recent- 
ly touched at this harbor for supplies. The law is 
prostrate—the arm of justice paralyzed—the officers 
of justice permitted to witness iniquity, but forbid- 
den to arrest the guilty offenders. The most disgust- 
ing scenes are to be scen at noon-day in the streets 
of Honolulu, and around certain places of resort.— 
Report of this state of things has drawn hither 
scores and hundred of simple- minded and unwary 
females from the other Islands. Landsmen as well 
as seamen have taken advantage of this state of pub- 
lic morals. The fall season for whaleships is rapid] 
advancing, and for the welfare of seamen it is hope 
relief may come from aome quarter. If, however, 
the laws are allowed to remain as they now are, 
what scenes may not this community be called to 
witness, when a few months more shall pass away? 
“For if they do these things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” 

Look, however, for one moment at the reason as- 
signed for the abrogation of this law. (The right to 
abrogate the law docs not belong to my conceru.) 
Certain lewd women escaped from the fort, under 
cover of darkness for base purposes. Why not pun- 
ish the armed sentinels guarding the walls and gates? 
This was the custom in old Rome. This is the prac- 
tice in England, France, and the United States. Up- 
on the same principle the commissioners might pro- 
ceed to abrogate the law making thefta criminal 
offence. During the last winter about $60 was 
stolen from my house. There was every eireum- 
stantial reason for the belief that the crime was come 
mitted by a convict belonging to the fort; other per- 
sons have been sufferers toa much greater amount, 
in a similar manner; why not abolish the law make 
ing theft a criminal offence? 

ver since it was publicly known that the law was 
abrogated, I have attentively consideged the matter 
and especially that I might put the most favorable 
construction upon it. The conclusion to which my 
mird has arrived is this, that the commissioners 
could not have made the subject one of serious con- 
sideration. 

They must, as I think, have been to a certain ex- 
tent ignorant of the real state of things among the 
native population; otherwise how could they abro» 
gate a law, opening wide the flood-gates of impurity 
and licentiousness? The abrogators of this law may 
satisfactorily answer for the course which they pur- 
sued to the British admiralty, andthe reigning pow- 
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own country women, as well as to the virtuous fe- 


mites of ether countries; above all, they must 4n- 


saer to the bar of God, for this, among the other, 


acts of their lives. By a public enactment, as com- 
missioners for the government of the Sandwich 
Islands they have let loose all who are licentious 
among seamen and landsmen, to riot unrestrained 
and unchecked among unmarried Hawaiian females. 

This is a subject of no trifling moment—virtue 
weeps—morality saffers—religion mourns. I would 
hazard the remark that the feeble notes to which I 
am able tu give utterance, will prove but a faint echo 
to those thunder peals which will issue from the 
press in England and America, when a correct re- 
port of the abrogation of this law shall be heard on 
the other side of the world. 


Tue speech or unis Masesty Kamenamena III., on 
the memorable 25th February, 1843. Where are you. 
chiefs, people, and commons from my ancestors, and 
people from foreign lands! 

“Hear ye! I meke known to you that I am in per- 

lexity by reason of difficulties into which I have 

en brought without cause; therefore, I have given 
away the life of our land, hear ye! But my rule 
over you, my people, and your privileges will con- 
tinue, for I have hope that the life of the land will 
be restored when my conduct is justified.” 

The king was compelled to makea provisional 
eession of his dominions to a foreign power, by rea- 
son of difficulties, into which he had been brought 
without cause so far as concerned his own conduct; 
hence he gave away the life of his land. As his 
majesty’s conduct has been justified the life of the 
land is restored by the noble and magnanimous con- 
duct of Rear Admiral Thomas. 

THE RESTORATION. 

This day, July thirty-first, one thousand eight 
handred and forty-three, will hereafter be referred 
to, as memorable in the history of the Sandwich Is- 
lands government. The existence of this govern- 
ment has often been threatened, but it has been most 
signally preserved. It is easy to trace the superin- 
tending Providence of God in every stage of its ad- 
vancement. Many months since persons acquainted 
with its condition were fully aware that a most im- 
portant crisis was approaching. It was seen that if 
the nation continued independent, favorable influen- 
ces must be exerted on the other side of the world. 
While the most amicable negotiations were going 
forward, an English man-of-war anchors in this har- 
bor. Immediate hostile action was threatened unless 
the government yielded to certain demands. Those 
having been acceded to, others more xorb:tant 
were forthcoming. The king finding himseit involv- 
ed io difficulties, which were not of his own making, 
under a reservation, most reluctantly made a provi- 
sional cession of hisdominions to the queen of England. 

He signed the treaty of cession while bathed in 
tears. At 3 o'clock, P. M. Feb. 25, 1843, the nation- 
al fag was taken down, while that of England was 
raised. Never shall we forget the day. To the na- 
tive population anda majority of the foreign resi- 
sidents of all nations, it was a day of sadness. They 
knew notas thcir eyes would ever again behold the 
flag of Kamehameha III., waving over his rightful 
dominions. Whoever shal! write an accurate history 
of the period which has since elapsed must draw 
some dark shades to the picture. 

The arrival of H. M. S. Dublin, and the negotia- 
tions which have taken place between the admiral 
and the king, present affairsin a different aspect, 
which to most in this community is as unexpected as 
joy ful. ; 

The king is to receive a full restoration of his 
rights, privileges, and dominions. This morning, a 
public recognition of this restoration will take place. 
At 10 o'clock, A. M., his majesty Kamehameha III. 
will appear upon the plain east of the town. His 
standard will be unfurled under a general salute; 
which being finished, the national flag will be dis- 
played on both forts, and be saluted by H. B. M. 
ahips with 21 gunseach, which will be answered 
from the forts. At one o'clock, public religious ser- 
vices will be held in the stone church. At 3 o'clock, 
his majesty will embark to visit Richard Thomas, 
rear admiral of the white, H. B. M. ship Dublin. 

If reports are true, there will be other salutes and 
exhibitions of public joy! No doubt many hearty 
wishes and fervent prayers will be uttered for the 
prosperity of the king, and the welfare of the go- 
vernment. To the latest generation may a lineal and 
worthy successor of his majesty Kamehameha III. 
sit upon the throne of his ancestors. All genuine 
lovers of the Sandwich Islands government, here 
and throughout the world, will cherish in grateful 
recollection the memory of rear admiral Thomas’ 
timely interference and noble deeds in behalf of a 
ſeeble, but well disposed people, who are struggling 

amid tnany hindrances to preserve their national in- 
de pendence. 
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Port av Prince Oct. 13, 1843. The government 
here is still unsettled. The assembly now in session 
for forming a constitution, get on slowly, and not 
without considerable disorder. Yesterday the Pre- 
sident resigned, on account, it is said, of not being 
treated with sufficient respect by the young men, of 
which a large majority of the constituent assembly 
consists; and to-day they are electing another. A 
few days since there was a slight attempt at counter 
revolution on the part of a black general, who was 
promptly shot down by a sergeant, and the insurrec- 
tion thus suppressed. The sergeant was immediately 
advanced to a lieutenancy hy the provisional govern- 
ment. The “Pacification,” the only national vessel 
of Hayti, has Jately been sold to the captain of a 
German brig, and is now in harbor fitting out for 
Hamburg. She went for $1000 Spanish, more than 
which sum, it ıs said, she is worth to break up. No 
president has yet been elected, nor of course can be, 
until the constitution has been presented to the peo- 
ple and accepted; but Gen. Charles Rivicre Herard 
is the popular candidate, and will no doubt be suc- 
cessful. He is a grave looking mulatto, with a high, 
bald forehead, and one distorted eye; imperfectly 
educated, but possesses, it is said, much energy of 
character and practical ability. He is still at the 
head of the ee government, and from his 
appearance I should take him ta be from 45 to 50 
years of age. 


J ought not to omit to state that General Herard, 
with his colleagues, has recently sent out to England 
Wm. A. Fupug, a distinguished native merchant of 
Port au Prince, on a special mission, the object of 
which is to negotiate a loan, on a patent of the gold 
and copper mines, existing on the northeast part of 
the island, and which is said to be very rich. The 
loan, if successful, is to be appropriated in liquidat- 
ing the French claims. It is also said here, that M. 
Barrot, the brother of Odilon Barrot, is about to be 


sent to Hayti by the French government, for the pur- 


pose of obtaining territorial security for their claims; 
and that France is desirous of making Cape Nicola 
mole a naval station. This project, if it exists, ex- 
cept in rumor, is strongly resented by the Haytiens, 
and it is said, can never go into effect. 

LW. Y. Courier. 


CHINA. 

Intelligence of the most satisfactory and import- 
ant character has been received from China, by the 
Achar steamer, which, having on board Captain Mal- 
colin, the bearer of important despatches, proceeded 
direct from Hong Kong, by way of Singapore, Pointe 
Degalle, and Aden, to Suez, without calling at any 
of the ports of Hindostan. ‘Ihe treaty cencluded 
upon last year has heen fully ratified by the emperor, 
and a tariff of the most liberal and favorable charac- 
ter has been agreed upon between the Chinese com- 
missioners and the British plenipotentiary. 


The piovisions of the treaty had been simultane: | 


ously promulgated by the Chinese High Commis. 
sioner. 

The articles of the commercial treaty are volumin- 
ous, because minute, and are characterized by re- 
markabie care, and, on the part of the Chinese, ex- 
traordinary liberality. The first relates to pilots; 
the second to custom house officers, who are to 
board ships, but to be provided with sustenance by 
their own authorities, and to receive no fees. The 
third article has reference to matters of ships re- 
porting themselves on their arrival, with pecuniary 
penalties for disobedience. The fourth relates to 
‘commercial dealings between English ard Chinese 
merchants.” 
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and upon Which the central and northern provinces 
and the districts watered by the large rivers mainly 
depended for a supply. A reduction “in duty upon 
British imported woollens has, however, taken place; 
and that upon middle and superfine cloths has been 
reduced from twenty-five cents to six cents, or three 
pence per yard; and that upon other articles, such 
as camelets and bombazetts, in about the same pro- 
portion. 

The gross exports of tea for British consumption 
amount to 47,500,000 of pounds; of which 2,500,000 
had been lost at sea. The nett import would proba- 
bly be about 44,000,000 of pounds, which is the usual 
quantity consumed, 

This arrival brings accounts of the result of some 
of those American shipments to China, which caused 
so much sensation in this country a few months ago. 
Although but a moderate portion of the domestics 
which were shipped had arrived in China, they were 
selling at very low prices. Goth which had cost 
93. 9J. to 10s. sterling in the United States, had been 
sold at two dollars and fifty cents; and, just before the 
departure of the steamer, two dollars thirty cents, at 
which latter price there would be an entire loss of 
the interest and charges. 

One cargo of American cotton, consisting of 2,800 
bales, had also arrived, and had been offered for sale 
at Canton, but did not appear to suit the market at 
all, the Chinese manufactures not approving of the 
stap‘e, and part of it had been sold at about 3d. per 
pound, a price certainly not calculated to encourage 
further shipments. The price of cotton was, how- 
ever, altogether mucl depressed at Canton, and the 
unfavorable accounts from thence are likely to cause 
considerable shipments from Bombay to England. 

Business at Canton had been quite paralized for a 
time by the promulgation of the tariff; but there was 
every probability of a good demand for British 
manufactures, as soon as it came fairly into opera- 
tion. 

Trape wirn CHina. The Boston Journal says:— 
A letter has been received at Boston, from Canton, 
stating that American vessels were to be admitted at 
that port, on the same footing with the British. 


Tue Cmvxa Treaty. Proclamation—Sir Henry 
Fottinger, Bart., G. C. B., her Britannic majesty’s 
plenipotentiary, &c. &c., in China, has the gratifica- 
tion to announce, for the general information and 
guidance of all subjects of her said majesty, that he 
has concluded and sealed with the high commission- 

er, appointed by his imperial majesty, the empcror 
of Chipa, to treat with him a commercial treaty, sti- 
pulated for in the definitive treaty of peace, signed 
at Nanking, on the 20th day of August, 1842, and 
the ratifications of which definitive treaty of peace 
‘have been lately exchanged under the signs manual 
and seals of her majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, &c., and his majesty the emperor of 
China. 

Her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary, &c., now 
publishes the export and import tariff, and the re- 
gulations of trade, which have been sfter the most 
searching scrutiny and examination, fixed and fi- 
nally agreed upon; and which tariif and regulations 
of trade are to be promulgated in Chinese, simul- 
taneously with this proclamation, accompanied by 
a proclamation on the part of their imperial commis- 
sioners, &c. 

Her Britannic majesty's plenipotentiary, &c. trusts 

i that the provisions of the commercial treaty will be 
found, in practice, mutually advantageous, beneficial, 
and just, as regards the interest, the honor, and the 
ut ure augmented prosperity of the governments of 

the twa mighty contracting empires, and their sub- 
| jects; aud his excellency most solemnly and urgeutl 


It does away the old system of the Hong merchants  oa!ls upon all subjects of the British crown, indivi- 
paying for each other, and saddles the loss on the En- dually and collectively, by their allegiance to their 
glish merchant, should his creditor be dead or bank- sovereign, by their duty to their country, by their 
rupt, or not to be found, at the same time pledging own personal reputation, respect, and good name, and 
the Chinese authorities to do their utmost to cause by the integrity and honesty which is due from them 
his debts to be paid. : as men, to the imperial rights of the emperor of 

The tariff agreed upon by the British plenipoten- China, not only to strictly conform and act up to 
tiary and the Chinese commissioners is of a most the said provisions of the commercial . ut to 
liberal and comprehensive nature, and likely to be spurn, decry, and make known to the world, an 
most stimulating to the manufactures, trade, and base, unprincipled, and traitorous overtures 155 
ec mnerce of England. Large and important reduc- ö they, or their agents or employes, may 1 rom, 
tions are made in the shipping charges, 3s. 4d. per or which may be in any shape made to t om; o m 
ton being substituted for a series of arbitrary imposts subjects of China, whether officially connected wi 
which on a vessel of five or six hundred tons the government or not, towards entering 0 any 
amounted to nearly £1000 sterling; whereas now the collusion or scheme for the purpose ct eva ing 15 
charge will not be above one tenth of that sum. acting in contravention to the said provisions of the 
Great reductions have also been made in the import ' commercial treaty. _ , & in 
duties upon British manufactures and productions. Her Britannio majesty’s plenipotentiary, Dai dk 
The export duty on tea is fixed at about 3d. per Ib. not allow himself to anticipate or suppose, k * — 
which is a shade more than has been latterly paid; appeal which he now makes to all her majesty’s su 


and that upon raw silk is about 3} per cent. For jects will be N 5 R is his uty, 
„ $ D 9 i id : u a e sam 8 . U 
some years past the woollen trade with England has gle individual; or tad ukkeli aul Guation in 


been almost annihilated by the more favored terms in the respons i Feen 0 
upon which the Russian merchants were permitted to which he has been placed by the e a OV erer 
eonduct an overland train through Tartare to Pekin. distinctly intimate that he is determined dy J 
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10th the alarm was 85 great that the women and 
means at his disposal to see the provisions of the 
commercial treaty fulfilled by all who choose to en- 
gage in future in commerce with China, and that, in 
any case where he may receive well grounded repre- 
gentations from her majesty’s consuls, or from the 
Chinese authorities, that such provisions of the cam- 
mercial treaty have 


been evaded for have been at- 
tempted to be so,] he will adopt the 


most stringent 
and decided measures against the offending parties; 
and where his present powers may not fully autho- 
rise and sanction such measures as May seem to him 
fitting, he will respectfully trust that the legislature 
of Great Britain will hold him indemnified for adopt- 
ing them, in an emergency directly compromising the 
national honor, dignity, and good faith in the estima- 
tion of the government of China, and the eyes of 
other nations. 
God save the Queen. 
Dated at Government House, at Victoria, [ong 
Kong, this 22d day of July, 1843. 
HENRY POTTINGER. 
Goverxment NOTIFICATION. With reference to 
the preceding proclamation, &c., it is hereby notified, 
that the new system of trade will commence at Can- 
ton on the Jst day of the 7th month of the, present 
Chinese year (the 27th July, 1843;) and that from! 
that day the Hong merchants’ monopoly and Conso 
charges will cease and terminate. 
The other four ports of Amoy, 
o, and Shanghai, which, agreeably to the treaty of 
anking, are to be resorted to by British merchant: 
vessels, cannot be declared to be open for that pur- | 
pose, until an imperial edict to that effect shall be 
received from the cabinet of Peking. This edict is 


Fuchow-foo, Ninge | 


expected to reach Canton early in the month of Sep- cital I am about to make, 
tember, and immediate public notice will be aa | 


of its arrival. Jn the interim measures will be taken 


for the appointment of consular officers, and their’ da-yao, 


establishments, to the ports in question, in order that | 
no unnecessary delay ma také place in the com- 
mencement of trade at them; and merchants may 
make their arrangements accordingly. 

The following temporary appointments are made: 

G. Tradescant Lay, Esq., to officiate as her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Consul at Canton. 

Robert Thom, 
tor, who is present stationed at Canton, as the me- 
dium of communication between her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, &c. &c. and the Imperial Commis- 
sioner and other high Chinese officers, will assist in 
the capacity of interpreter in the consular office. 

Messrs. Thomas „Meadows, and William, Mere- 
dith, to act as clerks and assistants In the consular. 
office. 

By order, G. A. Malcolm, secretary of legatian. 
Dated at Government House, at Victoria, Hong 
Kong. 

Kong, 22d day of July, 1843. 

A Cuiwese Muster. A note appended by the 
French Translator to a work of a lute Russian Con- 
sul, on China, contains a description of a great re- 
yiew of the Chinese army, which took place in the 
plain of Vanchen-va, a league and a half south of 
the city. 

This account is given by M. Leontieff, who resided 
for a long time at Pekin. 

We set out, says he, at two hours past midnight, 
and were drawn over the frozen mud in the streets 
without meeting a living soul. The watchmen only, 
seated in their boxes, lighted by small lamps, struck | 
their staffs on hearing the sound of our carriage. 

The soldiers going in single file and the officers in 
tche, (cabriolets) were proceeding to the place of 
the review. Some soldiers had bows and arrows in 
their hands, others carried on their shoulders very 
small guns, and others who went, probably only to 
increase the number, had no arms at all. At the gate 
of the city, which was only half open, the guard ex- 
amined by the aid of paper Janterns, those who pre- 
sented themselves to go out. In this way we passed 
through the narrow streets which led to the plain 
of Yanchen. In this open plain was a long file ex- 
tending from east to west of great lanterns, on which 
were hung leaves of red paper bearing the inscrip- 
lions which indicated the names of the divisions there 


assembled. These lanterns were suspended on poles 


before each division, beginning from the east at- the 
division of the red flag. The soldiers, who were 
pressing about the Janterns, appeared occupied in 
assembling and arranging themselves according to 
their rank. Our carriage stopped at the west of a 
mound on which was a great blue tent, turned to- 
wards the south. At the east and west of this tent 
were great lanterns hung on long poles serving to 
give light to the tent; at the south-east and west, smal- 
yer tents had been arranged for the military chiefs. 

After having examined what was passing on this 
hill, we went towards the troops, and we had not 
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Esq., joint interpreter and transla- 
| 
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the cannon. I was curious to examine these pieces, 
as at present, there is no one in the Chinese empire 
capable of casting them, and the Chinese artillery 
(if it deserves this pompus name,) employs pieces 
taken from the Dutch in Little Bucharia, or rather 
those which were made under the direction of the 
missionaries more than a century ago. I examined 
them and saw that they were mounted on wooden 
four-whecled carriages, and fastened hy cords full of 
knots. I passed to other pieces, and my surprise was 
increased on seeing that the carriages were only kept 
together by ropes tied about them. The iron and 
bronze cannon were not more than ten decimetres 
long; they were placed on the high ground before 
mentioned. Three of these pieces wereprepared for 
firing, and the others placed beside them, were hidden 
by old matting. Was this to conceal their miserable 
condition, or only to protect them from dampness’— 
I leave others to judge. I did not dare to prolong 
my examination for fear of awakening suspicion.— 
There were also large kettle drums cach carried by 
four men on slicks disposed like across. The sol- 
diers then began to place themselves in rows before 
the blue cloth tents destined for the officers. 


I returned to my carriage and awaited the arrival 
of the officers. In the east, the heavens began to 
grow pale—the moon became dim, and inclining to- 
wards the west, finally disappeared. The lanterns 


before the lines were all taken down and extinguish- | 


ed. At last the persons appointed by the 
to inspect the troops, arrived in palanquins, and en- | 
tered the tent which was on the hill. The troops 

were then arranged in three very long lines, 
ing from east to west. 


extend- 
The three cannon mentioned 
above were each discharged in succession. The re- 
will, 1 think, create sur- 
rise. 

To load a cannon they put in a certain quantity of 
(a coarse powder composed principally of 
charcoal mixed with small portions of nitre and sul- 
phur.) They fill up the touch-hole with a finer 
powder, in which nitre predominates—they set fire 


to it with a match of twisted paper. The fire having | ister, 


reached the charge, the da-yao begins to crackle; the 
cannon moves back and forward, and a minute elaps- 
es before ıt goes off. I was not an eye witness of 


what I have related, but I was told so by the cane ; 
The cannon exercise was suc- 


noniers themselves. 
ceeded by gun-firing. Abouta twentieth part of the 
men only fired, beginning in the middle of the ranks, 
and finishing at the extremes. 
turn, first making a movement forward to the disor- : 
derly sound of the drums before mentioned. This 

sort of fusilade was repeated six times. After this, | 


each rank effected a retrogade movement, accompa- , 


nied by a fusilade like the preceding, and regained 
its former position. Then began a general firing in 


their comrades, and for fear too that the charges 


should fall to the ground, for the Chinese do not ram 


down their charges, not making use of ramrods. Jn 


this way the infantry to the number of 20,000 men | 


terminated its evolutions. 
During the exercise, the cavalry, officers, and 


men, were assembled at the right and left of the hill, 


near the principal flags ranged like small ares of a cir- 

cle. This cavalry, at a signal given by the music, 

went over to the opposite sides in the most complete , 
disorder. Those who had good horses went first, | 
those who were badly mounted followed as they 

could. This movement terminated the review, after 

which the commanders, officers, and simple soldiers, | 
dispersed without ohserving any order. Those sol- 

diers who had guns, wore blue nankin coats, border- 

ed with white. This costume distinguished them 
from the others, who being without arms, were only 
kept in the ranks to swell the numbers. 

y gun, must be understood a thick cylinder of 
iron seven or eight inches long, blackened by ne- 
glect, and fastened to a wooden gun without a ram- , 
rod or lock. This last part of the weapon is re- 
placed by a crooked iron rod, the end of which is 
forked to receive a paper match soaked in saltpetre, , 
with which the powder placed on- tbe open pan, is 
lighted. 

CUBA. 
On the evening of the 19th ultimo, Don Leopoldo 
O'Donnell, the new governor of the Island of 


whose civilities he responded in a brief address. He 
was duly installed into office on the following day. 
ST. DOMINGO. 

The schooner Ellen Perkins, Capt. Fensley, from 
Jeremie, St. Domingo, brings news to the 19th ult. 
The country was still unquiet. The people had been 
apprehensive that the blacks would come down from 


g one more than a hundred paces when we approached ! {he mountains to murder and plunder them. On the 


children volunteered to erect 
rels filled with sand. 
though the place was under martial law, and had 
been all the time the Ellen Perkins was in port. 


within forty-five days after its 
of Mexico. 
which has for a long time been conducted without 
any 
our citizens w 


influence upon the 


Every row fired in | 


l 


which, the soldiers of the back ranks discharged | 
their pieces in the air, that they might not wound 


m lease. General Murphy, 


ba, 
arrived at Havana in the Spanish ship of war Cortes, 
and was cordially received and welcomed by the | 
civil and military functionaries of the Island, to press, I wil 
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Nothing came of it, however, 


MEXICO. 
Chostnc or THe SANTA Fe Trane. The president 


of the republic of Mexico has isssued the following 
decree, closing to all foreign commerce the custom 


houses on the frontiers adjoining the territory of the 


United States. It will be perceived that the decree 


is dated the 7th August, 1843, and goes inta effect 
ublication in the city 
The stoppage of this lucrative trade, 
interruption, will be seriously felt by those of 
ho have been engaged in it, more par- 
ticularly those who are at present en route for Santa 
Fe, who, upon their arrival at their point of destina- 
tion, will find the ports of entry closed against them. 


This decree, coupled with others which we have 


heretofore published, evidently proves a design upon 
the part of Mexico to introduce mafty severe restric- 
tive measures into her commercial policy. 
[.Vew Orleans Bee. 
MEXICO.—MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 

His excellency. the provisional president of the 

republic, has rendered the following decree: 
‘Antonio Lopez pe Santa ANNA. 
“Art 1. Are closed without restriction to all ex- 


Emperor terior commerce, the frontier custom houses of Taos 


in the department of New Mexico, at the Passo del 
Norte. as well as at the Presidio del Norte, in the 
department of Chihuahua. 

“Art. 2. This declaration shall have effect forty- 
five days after its publication in the capital. In con- 
sequence, &c. 

“National Palace of Tacubaya, the 7th Aug. 1843. 

“ANTONIO Lopez Santa ANNA. 
“Tonacios Triceros, Minister of Finance.” 

In publishing the above decree the New Orleans 
Courier remarks: “We announce with regret that the 
communications that have passed between our min- 
General Thompson, and the Mexican minister 
for foreign affairs, appear to have had a pernicious 
commercial relations of the 
two countries. The decree which has heen 
sent to us by the Mexican consul is one of the 
consequences of these communications. It is a 
decree from the provisional president of the Mexi- 
can republic that closes to all foreign commerce the 
custom houses on the frontiers adjoining the territo- 
ry of the United States; that is, the custom houses 
at Taos, the Passo, and the Presidio del Norte. Ac- 
cordingly, the commercial relations that have exist- 
ed for some years past with Santa Fe, and which 
promised such beneficial results, are entirely sus- 
pended.” 


The schooner Virginia Antoinette arrived at New 
Orleans on the 29th ult. from ‘Tampico, afier.a short 
passage, bringing $12,804 in specie. The most im- 
portant intelligence brought by this arrival is, that all 
the negotiations with Yucatan had been brought to a 
close, by the abrupt departure of the commissioners, 
who had been unable to come to definite terms with 
the Mexican government. We had an inkling of this 
result by a former arrival, but itis now positively 
ascertained. 

During six weeks or two months previous to the 
departure of the Virginia Antoinette, the yellow fe- 
ver raged at Tampico with fearful virulence. The 
deaths are estimated at 600 out of a population of 
6,000. The disease had, however, grately diminish- 
ed when she left. 

TEXAS. 

The following letter is by the Galveston correspon- 
dent of the New Orleans Tropic, under date of the 
13th ult. 

“Now, Messrs Editors, your particular attention, if 
U. S. Charge to Texas, 

as left the seat of government, (Washington,) and 
is now in this city. Strange rumors are aflvat, as to 
the cause of his removal from thence, and other 
matters in connection therewith. Mr. Abell, bearer 
of despatches for the United States government, who 
was wrecked on the Sarah Barnes, will, 1 hope, be 
more fortunate on the schooner Galveston, (which 
conveys this letler,) and reach lis government in 
safety. On his arrival at Washington city there wiil 
be some strange developments made public, which 
gre topics of daily conversation in Texas. Although 
you will discover nothing but dark hints from the 
l draw aside the veil, Messrs Editors, for 
your especial benefit—as I remember to have seen in 
your paper, frequent predictions of the very treason 
which I have now the mortification to announce. It 
is this: That General Murphy suspected some se- 
cret machinations between the British and Texan 

overnments, highly detrimental io the United States 
interest, and forthwith set about discovering the nature 
of the mystery. This he was enabled to do durug 


— 
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President Houston's absence at the Indian Treaty 
Ground—he being furnished with well authenticated 
and undoubted copies of the entire treasonudle corres- 
pondence held by the President with the representa- 
tives of the British and Mexican governments—ind-, 
ing himself to send commissioners to recognize the 
nominal sovereignty of Mexico, provided that gov- 
ernment will thereupon cede Texas to Great Britain 
Jor aconsideration! Texas will then be a British pro- 
vince, by cession from Mexico, aud consent of the 
executive of the republic!—the confirmation of the 
senate and sanction of the people can be relied on— 
it is supposed—after sustaining the ordeal which the 

resident has led them through. Once a province of 

reat Britain, and the immediate abolition of slavery 
follows as a matter of course—but a “consideration” 
is secured for the slaveholder. 

Free ports, cheap goods, &. &c. and the conse- 
quent influx of Europe :n population, will soon com- 
pensate the people for the empty name of a republic, 
which has mocked their ears during Houston’s arbi- 
trary reign! But what, you ask, is to be the traitor's 
reward? GovERNOR- GENERAL FOR LIFE, WITH A LARGE 


SALARY AND nich SOUNDING TITLE, will bribe Houston | 


to sell his country! ! The correspondence which I al- 
lude to fully explains the mystery of the president's 
war aginst the navy. The vessels were to be sold in 
New Orleans last sprinz—after which the Mexican 
navy were to take Galveston and control the coast 
to be secured by a furmidable inland invasion. The 
cession to England was then to follow, by agreement; 
and the people of Texas would look upon their new 
masters as rery saviours, and adopt any form of gov- 
ernment that their deliverers might prescribe. The 
“contumacy’’ of Commodore Moore defeated this well 
contrived plan—and he deserves the execration of 
every lover of the British policy!” [ believe thata 
plan is now in maturing for the delivery of Texas into 
the hands of Mexico this fall. Pray God that the 
Galveston “caucus” may prove as successful in 
thwarting the president as Com. Moore was last 
spring! | fear that the prolonged detention of Mr. 
Abell, bearer of despatches, will operaté most injuri- 
ously onthe affairs of Texas—for things are hasten- 
ing to a grand denouement, which will prove fatal to 
the young republic, unless the eagle can rescue the 
victim from the lion's claws!” 
[A co.nmunication appeared inthe Mutional Intelli- 
p of the 9th inst., in which the credibility of the 
oregoing article is fairly questioned. As the topic is 
ofscrious import, we insert what is said above, though 
we consider it excecdingly doubtful iſ not incredible. } 


Dirumtsous Lake. Perhaps few persons are aware 
thatthere is asmall lake situated within one hundred 
mites of Houston that is quite similar to the Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad. This singular lake or pond is 
situated in Jefferson county near the road between 
Liberty and Beaumont, about twenty miles from the 
latter village. The luke is formed of bitumen or 
asphaltum, and is abouta quarter of a mile in cir- 
cumference. In the winter months its surface is hard 
and capable of sustaining a person. It is generally 
covered from November to March with water which 
is sour to the taste. O ving to this cause, it is called 
by the people in the vicinity the sour pond or sour 
lake. in the summer there is a spring near the mid- 
die, where an oil liquid (probably petroleum) continu- 
ally boils up from the bottom. ‘This liquid gradually 
hardens after being exposed to the air and forms a 
black pitchy substance similar to that at the sides of 
the lake. Mr. Butler at Galveston, who has seen 
the Pitch lake of Trinidad, exumined a picce of the 
bitumen of Trinidad. This bitumen may at some 
future day become valuable as a substitute for coal 
in the formation of gas to light cities. It burns when 
lighted with a clear bright light, but gives out a very 
pungent odor. The ancieuts used bitumen as a 
cement in the construction of walls or buildings.— 
They also used it in many cases as a substitute for 
tar or pitch. We believe, however, that litle use is 
now made of it for these purposes, even where it is 
found most abundant, { Hoggton (Teras) Teleg. 


— 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


A late London paper says: “The contract entered 
into by the BARISGs with the republic of New Gre- 
n. da ſor the construction of a ship canal across the 
Isthunus of Darien provides fur ceding to the com- 
pany the lige ſor the projected work, with eighty 
thousand acres of land in the interior. These 
princely merchanls do not appear in this transaction 
as the agents of the British government officially, 
but as British subjects, protected by the govern- 
ment; and doubtless many advantages will be secur 
ed to Great Britain, both political and commercial. 
by the completion of the vast work here projected. 
The completion of the ship canal between the two 
oceans, us projected, will mark an era in the world’s 
age. The event will stand forth to give a distinc- 
tive character to the century. It is to be a five 


rears’ work—to endure forever. The whole aspect 
of commerce will be changed by it. It will accele- 
rate the revolution now going on in China more ra- 
pidly and more thoroughly than allthe force of Bri- 
tish armaments; and not there only will it work 
changes, but in all Polynesia and the western coasts 
of South America, which are now reached by doub- 
ling Cape Horn.” 


eee 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Wickliffe has 
He was detained in Ken- 


Tue Postmaster GENERAL. 
returned to Washington. 
tucky by an accident. 


APPOINTMENT. 
Epvuusp F. Brown has been appointed by the 


President to be justice of the peace in the county of 
Washington in the District of Columbia. 


DIPLOMATIO, 

Among the passengers in the Britannia, were Mr. 
Marks, consul to Germany, bearer of despatches from 
Russia, General A. Ward, bearer of despatches from 
London, and O. A. Norris, bearer of despatches from 
Paris. 


TH U. STATES AND MEXTCO. 

The National Intelligencer of the 7th inst. says: — 
Since receiving by way of New Orleans, the rumor 
of a misunderstanding having arisen between our 
minister at Mexico and the government of the Mex- 
ican republic, we have met in the New York Journal 
of Commerce witn the following copy of a letter 
from General Thompson, our minister, to the Mexi- 
can secretary of state. The letter has, we suppose, 
been translated from the Spanish of the Mexican 
official journal, after having been already once before 
translated, (from English into Spanish.) If so. there 
must of course, be allowance made for the eflect of 
the double translation. With this caution to our rea- 
ders, we copy it. Whether this letter forms a part 
of the “angry correspondence” which is said to have 
lately taken place between our minister and the 
Mexican government, we have no meansof knowing: 


To his excellency Jose Maria de Bocanegra, minister of 
foreign relations and government of the Mexican re- 
public. 

Legation of the U. S. of America. 
Mexico, Jugust 14, 1843. 

The undersigned has seen in the “Diario del Ga- 
bierno” of yestertay a statement (in some sort ofii- 
cial and referring to another official communication 
to the same purport) that the rumored invasion of 
Santa Fe turns out, as the undersigned was confident 
that it would, to be no invasion at all. The under- 
signed forbears to express his gratification at this in- 
telligence, which furnishes just cause of congratula- 
tion on so many accounts: to the government of 
Mexico, as it is relieved from all the sacrifices and 
inconyeniences which must have resulted; to the go- 
rernment of the undersigned, not as relieving it from 
liability for the expenses of resisting such invasion, 
but as furnishing additional proof of its good faith 
and friendly disposition towards Mexico, by the fact 
that these marauders upon the Mexican commerce 
and property have been pursued and arrested by the 
troops of United States; and the undersigned himself 
as proving that his opinion that there was no real in- 
vasion has turned out to be correct, notwithstanding 
the declaration of your excellency that the most ex- 
cellect the president had certain information of the 
fact. 

The undersigned having so constantly endeavored 
to promote those friendly sentiments between the 
(wo countries without which the more formal rela- 
tions of peace are of little worth and not likely to 
be lasting. saw with pain that t.e Mexican govern- 
ment had, upon evidence so totally insufficient, as- 
sumed the truth of charges discreditable to the gov- 
ernment of the undersigned, and had made remarks 
thereon so well calculated to excite the prejudices 
of the Mexican people; and, as the undersigned has 
no right to approach the people of Mexico but 
throuzh your excellency, he respectfully requests 
that this note may be published as the previous por- 
tion of the correspondence has been. 

The undersigned renews to his excellency Mr. de 
Bocanegra the assurance of his distinguished con- 
sideration. WADDY THOMPSON. 


— 


TREASURY NOTE CIRCULATION: 
Supstitute ron THE Excnequer. When Captain 
Tyler signed the bill repealing the sub-treasury la w 
—an act, we suppose, for which he js to be glorified 
as a democrat—he offered an exchequer scheme to 
congress. Neither party of either branch would 
have anything todo with ıt; and the bank in dis- 
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guise was sent tothe death. But, fortunately fo? 
Tylerism, and also for Coonism, John C. Spencer 
possesses a versatile genius, adapted to all great 
emergencies, and being placed at the head of go~- 
vernment finance, his wits have succeeded in pro- 
Jecting a substitute for bank or exchequer, answer- 
ing all the purposes of either, and predestined to 
make both government and people independently rich. 


This substitute is an issue of five millions dollars 
in treasury notes, in denominations of $50, payable 
in New York on demand, in specie, and bearing an 
interest of ane mill on each one hundred dollars. 
The plate is already engraved in the most beautiful 
and tasteful style; and, it is probable a portion of 
the bills are already in circulation. 

Now, we want to know where is the use for cre- 
ating a bank by congress, when the treasury depart- 
ment possesses—and if it does not possess, assumes 
—all the power to issue notes which could be given 
such a corporation. This kind of a paper issue will 
answer all the purposes—or can be made—for 
which the coon and paper party are contending. 
Daniel Webster, truly and very appropriately ex- 
claimed, that a national bank was an ‘obsolete 
idea,” for here is something fresh, that has no sins 
yet to answer for and make it odious, that consigned 
Biddle's monster to perdition, and branded its chief 
instruments in iniquity with the mark of moral con- 
victs in the estimation of every honest man. 

This issue of treasury notes—or, rather, this go- 
vernment paper currency—is based in legality, upon 
a law of congress, which it was found necessary to 
pass to keep the government in means for its opera- 
tions, till che meeting of the next session. Whether 
the secretary has exceeded the provisions of that 
law we know not, in making the notes of such a 
character, and giving them sucha shape, as will 
force thom into circulation as money; but the de- 
mocrats of the house owe it to the country, and to 
the professions of hostility which they have ever 
made to any kind of national money, save that pro- 
vided for and recognized by the constitution, to in- 
vestigate the operations of that officer, and see that 
he is deprived of the power in future to do further 
mischief. {Cincinnati Daily Enq. 


ye 


INDIANS. — 

The Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer of the 14th 
ultimo states that the trial of Jacob West and others, 
for tbe murder of Isaac Bushyhead and attack upon 
Mr. David Vann, commenced on the 25th Sept.— 
Jacob West has been convicted, and was sentenced 
to be hung on the 11th ultimo. The other cases have 
not been heard from. We learn that the jury recom- 
mended West to the chief for pardon, and that it 
was supposed that the sentence would be remitted. 

Governor Chambers of Iowa, has further respited 
the execution of three Indians convicted of the mur- 
der of the Teagarden family until the 3d November. 


A Seminole Indian, Husti-Colu-Chee, half brother 
to Osceola, has recently been successfully preaching 
the doctrines of christianity to the members of his 
tribe. He preached at Little Rock, Ark., on the 
15th ult. , . 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

The follawing paragraph, copied from a New York 
naper’s description of the articles exhibited at the 
great fair of the American Institute, bears testimony 
to the superior manufacture of those which are speci- 
fied: 
Let any one look at the cloths in this wing of the 
institute, and learn a lesson. He will there see 
broad-cloths from the Middlesex Mills which cannot 
be surpassed, literally and truly cannot be surpassed. 
But mark the mark of the cloth. It is “Drap de 
Satin,” a French mark. Thus, all our good cloths, 
gilks, cottons, lamps, and every thing else, are sold 
under foreign marks. A large house told General 
Tallmadge at this fair, that their best lamps, made at 
Boston, are sold throughout the country. as foreign 
lamps. The anecdotes told in relation to this matter 
at the silk convention are curious, and fraught with 
instruction. They may be seen in our paper of last 
Saturday. Let the ladies and others fond of using 
foreign fashions, recollect that in nine cases out of 
ten, articles they paid a high price on for importation 
and tariff, were made at home, and that the dealer 
laughs at their gullibihty while he pockets his extra 

rofits. The broad cloth here ought to be examined 

y every American. There are fine beaver cloths, 
and cloths, and salinets, and cassimeres, of the very 
finest patterns ever sold, all made at home. The 
French cassimeres, made by the Yankees are a curi- 
osity. Silks—what have we said of the cloths is 
true of the silks. The specimens exhibited are of 
the first quality: The Northampton Association, 
the Paterson Association, and Mr. Gill of Ohio, have 
some rich samples on exhibition. It is demonstrated 
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that this is also utterly without truth, and the short- 

est mode of doing it is io exhibit the appropriations un 

der this head for the last eight years, which I have at 

hand, as they appear in the official reports made out and 

published by the clerk of the house, under the require- 

ments of law. These appropriations were as follows: 
By the twenty-fourth congress.“ 


have been ordered to Norfolk, the former under 
command of Lieut Shaw, and there to be fitted out 
for a store ship in the Mediterranean. { Balt. Pot. 

The Boston Journal of 6th inst says; orders have 
been received to get the sloop of war Plymouth rigged 
and ready for sea immediately. 


s superior to 


that the raw silk raised in this country i 
that of other nations, and we can, manufacture tuny 
as cheap if not cheaper. Foreign nations canno 
compete with us in the great staples of manufactures 


of iron, of cotton, of woollen, and silk goods, and 
many other articles.“ 


— A large number of the workmenemployed al he navy] Forth 83 1.065 000 
SUGAR MAKING: satay atetes yard in Charlestown, will be discharged without delay. For 155 1 ‘eT 1.250.000 
The Donaldsonville EDO 105 h Roca beeun The Cumberland frigate Capt. Samver L. Breese, $2,315,000 
that the planters of that neig hauled off on Thursday, from the navy yard, and an- By the ticenly-fifth congress. ý 


: i ho enjoys a 

saving their sugar Crops. Mr. Keener, who ©. 7" | chored in the stream. Orders are expected for her} For the year 1838 51.200.000 

the reputation of haying ine ae RA aE eld, to proceed to sea in a few days. She is destined ſor For the year 1839, 1,000,900 
eommenced grinding the Monday pr : „the Mediterranean, as a flag ship of Com. Szurn, who — $2,200,009 


we infer from the remarks of the paper, is very poor. 


goes out in her to relieve Commodore Morais, in the By the twenty-sixth congress. 


The Plaquemine á lanter’s Gazelte of the same date, | Command of the squadron on that station. ri a year 1840 999 859 
: l t 000, 
1 have already begun to work, ide „ Dary heer A Bror kn ar OE enone ate . — $3,000,000 
around Bayou Goula. Paul He bert, Esq, Mad. | He on the sn eee 3 . eate Sabine By the twenty-seventh congress. 
Vaugham, and others have commenced. We under ond sloop of war Albany, and in the water the sloop| For the year 1842, $2,000,000 
td ey er ae dure the week has been highly of war Yorktown, which is very near ready for sea;| For the year 1843, 1,500,000 §3,500,000 
8 -J | the steamer Fulton which has been laid up all summer, 500. 


favorable to the sugar Cane. Several plauters in 
Iberville have already commenced making sugar.— 
The plant cane is, we believe, pretty good e 
the parish, but the rattoon cane isevery where ight. 
We shall soon be able to judge of the quality and 
quantity of the crops in this vicinity; but fear they 
will be rather lighter than usual.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
The Western (Mo.) Expositor of the 21st ult.says: We 
are informed that Lieutenant Fremont’s company 
passcd Independence Rock, near the South Pass of 
the mountains, about the 10th of September. The 
Oregon emigrants were ahead of Lieutenant Fre- 
mont’s company, and had divided into three or four 
smaller parties for greater convenience in travel- 
ling. It seems that no accident of any kind had oc- 
curred to them, and that all their cattle, mules, and 
horses were all fat and in fine travelling condition. 
They were well supplied with every article of food 


the North Carolina, and Independence; also the old fri- 
gate Hudson, which in all probability, will soon be 
broken up, and sold at auction The Washington 74 
has been broken up and the wood sold.” 


The National Intelligencer has a communication, 
a large portion of which we annex, which exhibits in 
anew and very different light a eubject which has 
recently engaged the public attention here and else- 
where: [Baltimore American. 
THE DISCHARGE OF THE MECHANICS—THE NAVY TARD 

MEETING, &c. 

Messrs. Eprrors: There appeared in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer of last Tuesday certain proceedings 
which were adopted on the previous Friday by the 
workmen who were lately discharged from the 
Washington navy yard. These proceedings were 
also inserted in some of the Baltimore and probably 
other city papers; and I read in the Globe of Thurs- 
day night a letter from the honorable secretary of 
the navy endorsing these proceedings, which letter it 
appears was addressed to the Baltimore American, 
requesting their publication, and from thence was 
transferred to other newspapers. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I ask the favor of you to allow me the 
use ef as much space in your paper as will suffice to 
expose the inaccuracy of the principal statements set 
forth in the resolutions referred to. 

The secretary says that “the order for the dis- 
charge of the workmen engaged upon the increase and 
repair of the navy“ was given by him, without the 
knowledge of the president. He further says: 

“Jt was rendered necessary in consequence of hav- 
ing exhausted the appropriation made by the last con- 
gress for this branch of the public service.” “The 
workmen discharged at the Washington yard perfect- 
ly well understood the cause of this order, and ata 
very large meeting of this respectable body of citi- 
zens held on Friday evening they unanimous passed 
a series of resolutions, a copy of which I send you for 
publication.” “It gave me infinite pain to be 
obliged to discharge from employment so many in- 
dustrious and worthy citizens at this season, when 
wioler is so near at hand; but I had no alternative— 
the money which congress had thought sufficient to 
be expended for this purpose had been all used, and 
here the law required me to stop.“ 

This is the secretary’s explanation, in which it will 
be observed that he is particularly careful, in two 
diferent parts of a very brief letter, to place the ne- 
cessity of his act upon the shoulders cf congress. 

The resolutions of the workingmen, above referred 
to oy the secretary, Says: 

“That from what'we have been informed, we dis- 
cover in said order the finger of necessity—the ap- 
Dalla ie for the increase and repairs of the navy 

aving been exhausted. We therefore attach no 
blame whatever to his excellency the president or to 
the honorable secretary of the navy. We regret to 
find that congress at its last session reduced the ap- 
propriations for such purposes to $500,000 for the 
first half year of 1843, on of which some arreara- 
ges were to be paid.) and to one million of dollars for 
the fiscal year commencing on the first day of July 
last, instead of the allowance of two million dollars per 
annum, as if did during several former years.” 

Here again the appropriations by the last whig 
congress are twice referred in such a manner as to 
lead the mechanics to believe that that body had not 
performed its duty in providing the means for keep- 
ing them employed as usual; and, not satisſied with 
this, in order to render the delinquency of congress 
in this respect yet more striking, it is distinctly stated 
in italic letters that the appropriations were reduced 
at the last session. 

The other statement which I desire to correct will 


It is true that the odd $500,000 embraced in the 
last item is intended for the extra half year; but, 
even when this is deducted, there will still remain 
as large an appropriation to this purpose by the last 
congress as was made by any one of its predecessors 
within the preceding six yéars, (and I have not exa- 
mined any further back, because of the trouble it 
would involve on account of the law requiring the 
clerk to publish the annual appropriations not having 
been passed till 1836.) {t is also worthy of conside- 
ration that during the term of this whig congress the 

rospect of national and general peace has been more 
avcrable than for some years previous; and the li- 
beral appropriations which they have made under 
these circumstances, exceeding in amount that of 
any other congress above given except one, should 
be viewed as sufficient evidence of their regard for 
the navy, and those connected with it, to protect 
them against such assaults as have been levelled at 
them through the workmen of the navy yard. And, 
for the sake of argument merely, suppose that the 
appropriations had been reduced, did it ever occur 
to these men to ask themselves whether the president 
and his officers had exercised a 0 economy in 
expending the amount placed at t eir disposal? This 
amount was known to the executive more than seven 
months ago, and why did the secretary hasten to ex- 
haust it by increasing the force employed? What 
would these mechanics think of a shopmate who, with 
a salary of five or six hundred dollars, and without 
credit or other resources, should squander the whole 
in eight or nine months, and leave his family and de- 
pendants to beg or starve for the remainder of the 
year? I guess they would think him deserving of 
anything rather than a formal vote of exculpation 
and thanks on the part of those dependants. And 
yet such has been their course in this matter, and 
such is the light in which they, by their resolufions, 
present themselves to the view of the public. Had 
not the hands been extravagantly increased there 
would have been no occasion now, on the eve of win- 
ter, to turn them all out of employment, includ- 
ing even those who have served almost a short life- 
time in the yard. I invoke their attention to 
this state of the caso, and will waive for the present 
any remarks which might be suggested by the very 
singular coincidence of these appropriations having 
run out just as the clections in all the states have ter- 
minated, except in Massachusetts, where they come 
on next month, and where none of the nen, except 
the heads of several shops, have yet been discharged. 

And now, having exposed the misrepresentation of 
these resolutions, which have been so adroitly pro- 
mulgated in connexion with the subject under consi- 
deration, I wish to do the mechanics of the navy 
yard full and complete justice. I know many of them, 
and know them to be honest, well meaning citizens, 
and most devoutly do I hope that means may be 
speedily devised to restore them to employment.— 
They not only stand in need of it, but deserve it— 
some of them in an inent degree. They have 
erred in fathering the aforesaid resolutions, it is true, 
but there are palliative circumstances which are not 
generally known beyond the vicinity of the navy 
yard. They were misled by interested busy bodies, 
in whom they probably reposed too much confidence. 
Having an honest purpose in view, there were many 
among them of sufficient intelligence and capacity to 
draught their proceedings in a n. anner that would not 
only have done credit to themselves, but been pro- 
perly respectful to the high functionaries of the go- 
vernment and the other officers concerned. But this 
JJͥͤ a 8 


of much gratification to the friends of Oregon every- 
where to learn that this company has made its trip 
with no greater losses and hardships than it has «s 
yet met with. The present company has blazed the 
way, and future emigrants will have every thing clear 
before them. Next year, from all indications, there 
will be another great outpouring for the Oregon.” 
THE ARMY. i 

The regulation of 12th Feb. in 1839, in relation to 
the sppontment of Butlers has been rescinded. 

Resignation. Capt. Otis Wheeler, to take effect 
Q8th Feb. 1844. 

We learn from the St. Louis New Era of the 19th in- 
stant that a remarkable temperance movement ts 1n pro- 
gress among the soldiers at Jefferson Barracks. A so- 
ciety has been formed, and upwards of five hundred 

soldiers have signed the pledge. 
THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 1 

The U. S. schr. Phenix, Lt. Com'g. Sinclair, arriv- 
ed at Morfolk on Sunday, 33 days from Chagres. 


U. S. brig Porpoise, all well, was at Messurady, July 16 

The United States echooner On-ka-hy-e, Com. J. D. 
Kxie Er. esq. arriyed 81 Charleston on the 29th ull. 

The U. S. frigate Congress lately made a visit to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, and left there September 13th, 
for Tripoli, Malta, and Mahon, to winter at the latter.. 

Arrican Squapron. The U. Ship Macedonian, Com- 
mander Perry, and the U. S. sloop of war Saratoga, 
were at St. Vincent on the 10th ult. 


Home Squapron. The frigate Independence, is at 
N. York, from a cruise, last from Prince Rupert's bay. 


Paciric Sevaprow. The frigate Savannah, Com. 
Fitzuuen sailed from N. York on Thursday 26th 
ult, for Rio de Janeiro and the Pacific. 


For Rio de Janeiro. A store ship will sail from 
Norfolk, for Rio, about 15th Noy. N 


The U. S. ship St. Louis sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
on the Sth Augt. (in company with the frigate Bran- 
dywine), bound for the East Indies. On the 7th of 
Sept. she returned to Rio for repairs; having sprung a- 
leak near the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is now undergoing a thorough caulking, which will 
detain her at least three weeks before she will be 
ready to proceed on her voyage. 

The U. S ship Lexington, sailed from New York 
for the Pacific on the 2d inst. 


It is reported in this city, and doubtless on good au- 
thority, that the navy department has ordered the 
discontinuance of the naval station in this city, and 
assigned the officers now in command here to other] be despatched in fewer words. It is charged that} thousand dollars for the building of a steamer, and for 
places, or to await orders, The two United States | the last congress reduced tho appropriation for the in- | the completion, and fitting out of other ships which, haye 
versels now in our waters,—the Pioneer and the Vave gr u and repairs of the payy. I intend to shcw..1¢ been commenced; werg required for services 


*Besides the regular appropriations here stated, during 


the two sessions of this congress specific appropriations 
were made to the amount of seven or eight hundred 
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they were not permitted to do; politicians had to in- 
| terlere for a 99 of their own; and after the 

workmen had been suddenly discharged, and their 
meeting called, an officer of the government (not of 
| the navy yard, but a clerk in one of the departments) 
appeared with the resolutions ready cut and dried, 
the word “unanimously” being written therein, and 
submitted them for adoption. 

I have heard it said that, m exhibiting the resolu- 
tions to diferent persons previous to the organization 
of the meeting, promises were made that by the fol- 
lowing Monday they would be restored to employ- 
ment on the terms indicated in the concluding one; 
but I do not know this to be a fact. However, the 
resolutions were there, brought by an officer of the 
ane believed to possess some influence at 

ead quarters, and, peculiarly situated as the work- 
men were, what could they do? Why, the document 
not being at hand, and unwilling to doubt the autho- 
rity whence the resolutions came, being put to vote, 
a great many said ay, and those who doubted were 
silent. Of course the resolves passed unanimously, 


and the mission was accomplished. Their parent- | Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: 


age is not yet fully known. Some think they were 
concocted in the private room of one of the public 
departments. Certain it is they had passed “unani- | 
mously” befcre they reached the workmen's meeting 
that they were conveyed to tiem by the clerk ofa 
department—that they went through the forms of 
approval by the meeting—that the honorable secre- 
tary of the navy enclosed them to the Baltimore 
American for publication—that they are shameful- 
ly wide of the truth—that those who ratified them 
bave been made responsible for this attempt to de- 
ceive the mechanics in distant sections of the coun- 
try, as well as the public generally—and that if pro- 
mises were made they have not yet been fulfilled. 
A MECHANIC, not of the yard. 
[The letter of the secretary waa not addressed to 
us, but to a gentlemen here who handed it to us for 
publication. Eds. Balt. Amer. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


VERMCNT. 

Tun Leaistature of this state adjourned its ses- 
sion at the close of last week. Among the bills pass- 
ed was one to incorporate the “New York and Cham- 
plain Steamboat company.” 

The Burlington Free Press, after noticing the ad- 
journment, says: 

e One unpleasant affair has marred the peace and 
harmony of the session. Une day last week the Hon. 
Horace Everett, in advoeating the passage of the bill 
to incorporate the Ascutney bank at Windsor, made 
some animadversions on the course of the Woodstock 
bank, which were regarded as cflensive by the Hon. 
Andrew Tracy, the speaker. who is the member from 
Woodstock. Thereupon Mr. Speaker Tracy came 
down upon the floor and replied to Mr. Everett in se- 
vere language. We do not know in what precise 
shape the matter was brought before the house, but 
certain it is (hat Mr. Tracy was almost unanimously 
sustained, and Mr. E. regarding their vote as an im- 
plied censure upon himself, resigned his seat and re- 
turned to Windsor. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Erection returns. The officiul canvass of the 
election held on the 2d ult. for representatives to con- 
ress are as follows: 
astern district. Law & Order. Van Ruren. 
H. Y. Cranston (W.) 4,223 J. H. Weedon 2,571 
Scattering 18. Total vote 6,817—Cranston’s ma- 
jority 1.639. 
Law & Order. 


Western districé. Van Buren. 


E. R. Potter 2917 Wm. Aldrick 1,846 
Scattering 5. Total vote 4, 768 - Polter's majo- 
rity 1 066. 


A “Dimocratic” STATE CONVENTION has been call- 
ed to assemble at Providence in January next, for 
the purpuse of appointing delegates to the national 
convention, and of organizing a general ticket for state 
officers. 


CONN SOTICUT., 

A loco state convention was held at Middletown 
Jast week for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the state offices. ‘After the nominations had 
been made, says the New York Journal of Commerce 
4 very exciting debate arose ketween the friends of 
Vax Buren and those of Mr. Catnouy, which result- 
ed in the expression on the part of the convention of 
iu preference for Mr Vax Loren over all other can- 
didates for the presidency, by a vote of 161 to 69.“ 

Thereupon (continyes the Journal,) the Van Buren 
men insisted on proceeding to the election of the six 
delegates to be sent by the state to the Ba:timore con- 
vention, A rcsolution was offered, that the conven- 
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tion proceed toelect two delegates for the state, at 
large, and that its members from each of the four con- 
gressional districts nominate a candidate from their 
districts for the consideration of the convention, 

This was vehemently opposed by the Calhoun men 
but was ultimately carried by a vole of 118 to 96.— 
The convention then elected Isaac Toucy and Noyes 
Billings, on the part of the state; and subsequently 
confirmed, unanimously, the following nominations 
made by the delegates of the several congressional 
districts, Wm. Field, Hartford and Tolland, (Ist dist.) 
Ralph I Ingersoll, New Haven and Middlesex, (2d 


Let us thea, gentlemen, resolve to unite upon eve- 
ry measure which may tend to promote the welfare 
of our s'ate. Let us endeavor to remove the bitter- 
ness of party strife, and to temper party spirit, uni 
it exists only to provoke each other to good deeds. 

As we love our couatry and would faithfully dis- 
charge our respective duties to it, let us look for aid 
and discretion to Him, in whose fear its foundation 
was laid, and by whose power alone it can be pre- 
served. 


PEMNSYLVA 


NIA. 
dist.) Vernon Stiles, New London and Windham, (3d Elections, Aggregate Results 17 congressional districts, 
dist.) John Cotton Smith, Jr. Litehfield and Fairfield, | Districts. higs. Locos. Scat'g. 
(4th dist.) All of them are pledged to support Mar-| 1. ca 85 2,875 2,369 1,032 
tin Van Buren, save Mr. Ingersoll, who was not on] 2. [ Philadelphia City 5,414 3,153 75 
the ground, and his opinions are said to be in favor of | 3. and County. 3,162 3,697 32 
that distinguished statesman. 4: 2,664 3,316 31 
5. Delaware and Montgom- i 
NEW JERSEY. ery. , 4,022 4,845 
ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR HAINES, ON TAKING THE oatu | 6 Bucks and Lehigh. 5,754 5,101 
OF OFFICE. 7. Chester. 4.891 4,106 
8. B ere 3851 1,609 
Having been unexpectedly and suddenly called by | 9- Berks, 747 3,941 
the 550 7 of my fellow lizen to the chief ma- | 10-$ tar A Moe's 80 5 
gistracy of this state, and being now about to enter Pike, © 5 bia W. 800 5,049 
upon the duties of the office, I cannot forbear expres- 11.* Luzerne, Columbia, Wy- 0 
sing to you the embarrassment which I feel under the ach Bradford 716 5,077 
weight of responsibility resting upon me, and the 12. se el radio 3.266 4.243 
— 8 ] L 7 
ce pense of my want of ability properly to sus 13. Northumberland, Lycom- 
When I think of the arduous and diversified du- ir on o oni 5,430 5,181 
ties before me, I would fain wish that they had de- I- Da n 
vol ved upon one more experienced and beiter quali- F Ko uy 9 York Foley 2S 41g 
fied to discharge them. Rut, I am constrained by the 15. c ead Pei N 6 3,41 
principle that, while the honors and emoluments of 16° Cum li » terry, an 5480 317 
such office are not to be sought, the responsibilities F pee 5 Ce J l ’ 
of it are not to be shunned. I enter upon them, there- | 17- Hunting ee 5 725 4.389 
ſore, promising only, in the language of the solemn 5 1 F. lin, 5 ’ 
oath to which | have just 1 15 1 e 18. 1 ayette, an soii 
ligently, faithfully, and to the best of my knowledge , , wee 
execute this offies in conformity with the power de- | 19-8 N 4.886 6432 
legated to me, and that I will, to the utmost of my Washi SP 10 B 4562 4903 681 
skill and ability, promote the peace and prosperity, 20. l 1 1 e 1881 4.438 2237 
and maintain the lawful rights of the state. alt 8 Word v ru , ’ 
I am greatly encouraged by the assurance that, in 22.§ Me ord, Venango, an 3122 5044 995 
the exercise of my judicial powers, I shall be ajded b 1 kan 2 3, 
by the talent and research of a bar distinguished by | 23. Bat 11 % 8 T 
its courtesy, and characterized by its probity and ce enen 5.073 5.023 
learning; and that, in the rightful discharge of my A arion, Butter ai” , 
executive duties, j may confidently claim the assis- 24. aie. dd. 5 079 4.082 
tance of every good citizen of the state. Snap BNE lene Oe 3 
New Jersey may justly expect from all her sons 100,100 107,929 6,589 


the utmost diligence and fidelity in the maintainance 
of ber lawful rights and in the promotion of her 
peace and prosperity—the rights which she expend- 
ed so much blood and treasure to establish—the peace 
and prosperity which she suffered so much to secure. 


Let her expectations be fully met. Let that vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty be instant to de- 
tect, and prompt to suppress any attempt at exeay- 
tive encroachment! Let the spot so dear to the heart 
of every Jerseyman—upon which was given the first 
efficient blow in defence of American liberty, be the 
last to become the scene of any act destructive of ir. 

I shall be. happy, gentlemen coyncillors, to co-ope- 
rate with you and the honorable members of the as- 
sembly in the discharge of your legislative duties, 
and in the projection and furtherance of such mea- 
sures as the policy and interest of our state may re- 

uire. 
: It is not my province here to enter into any detail 
of measures, yet I must crave your indulgence for 
expressing au earnest hope that in your wisdom, you 
will by law afford to our fellow citizens an opportu- 
nity of speedily revising the constitution of the state. 

That instrument, venerable fop jts antiquity, and 
admirably designed to meet the exigencjes of the 
colony at the time of its adoption, was evidently pre- 
pared for temporary purposes. 

While it contains some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government, it has provisions which are, 
at least, inexpedient, if not wholly incompatible with 
the spirit of the present age. Of those, J will men- 
tion but one, that unites the offices of governor and 
chancellor in the person of one man, and thus neces- 
sarily confining us to the legal profession in the se- 
lection of its incumbents. - 

It is justly claimed that, while the office of chan- 
cellor with other judicial offices, may be filled by the 
present or a similar appointing power, that of gover- 
nor and other executive offices, should be made elec- 
tive by the peuple, and become the object of honor- 
able competition for all our citizens. 

An alteration in this respect, is now demanded in 
a voice, which is no} to be mistaken and which we, 
as public servants, are bound to listen to and to obey. 
All that is required to accomplish this object is 
union upon a measure which is too momentous to be 
made the subject of party differences. 


tIn Lancaster and Allegheny we have placed the ex- 
clusive antimasonic vote which is anti locofoco among 
the scatteriag—ihis amounts, it will be preceived, to 3,346, 

In the lOth, 19th and 22d district® no candidates were 
run. We therefore take the whig vote for caual coinm:s- 
sioners in these districts. 

In the Lith district, the whig candidate was a volun- 
teer, and did not bring out the full vote, as no candidate 
was regularly nominated. 

In the 15:h, the whigs supported a tariff man who, 
though recognized as a loco, voted for Gen. Harison, and 
is in favor of Henry Clay's prominent measures. 7 

In the t6th, the whigs supported Gen. Miler, a volun- 
teer anti Porter tariff loco. [Forum. 

Banx or Pennsyivania. The Philadelphia Ame- 
rican of Monday says: We are pleased to Jearn that 
the Bank of Pennsylvania has resumed all tho ordi- 
nary banking business which was discontinued during 
her late embarrassments. 

Errects or THE TARIrr. Two more of the An- 
thracite Furnaces of Pennsylvania have just resumed 
operations —one at Daneville, and another on the 
Shamokin. The Danville Democrat cites these facts 
as proofs of the renewed confidence in the stability | 
of the tariff. 


MARYLAND, 

Satine or tHE Latrose. On Monday morning 
last,” says the Baltimore American, "agreeably to 
notice given, this beautiful barque, with seventy-fite | 
colored emigrants on board, took her departure for - 
the Maryland Colony, 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to witness a specta- , 
cle more interesting than the departure of these- 
descendants of Africa for their ancestral land. At 
the early hour appointed (9 o'clock) a large con- 
course of respectable citizens had assembled, and the, 
deepest interest was manifested by all in examining, 
the vessel, (named by her owners in compliment to, 
one who has labored twenty years in this cause, ) tho 
neat and ainple accommodation fitted up tor the re- 
ception of the emigrants, their cooking and feeding 
utensils, and their spacious and well arranged berths, 
well provided with mattrasses and blankets, &c.— 
Every thing apparently was arranged to insure thei 
convenience and 5 ; 

After an eloquent and feeling address by the Rev. 
Mr.Jouns,.a ſervent appeal to the (throne of grace 


| 
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by the Rev. Mr. Alpnich, and a farewell to the emi- 
grants on behalf of the Colonization Society by it, 
President Mr. Latrobe, the hawser was cast off, the 
sails sheeted home, and the well freighted barque 
moved slowly and gracefully from her moorings amid 
the plaudits of the multitude.” 


' Tune CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Canat is now in naviga- 
ble order throughout its entire length, The Wiliams- 

ort (Md.) Banner of Saturday says that a brisk 
Paie is being. done on it. 


Recister or WIII.s or WASHINGTON County — 
It is said that Mr. James Wasow has been appoint- 
ed Register of Wills for Washington county, Mid. in 
place of RonERr Wason, Esq. resigned. 


ColLEC Tons“ Bonps. We inserted (page 117,) a 
notice of an important decision given by Judge Bù- 
chanan, at the late session of Allegany county court, 
exonorating the security upon the bonds of the coun- 
ty collectors in all cases in which the legislature have 
untertaken to extend the period within which the 
collectors had bonded to make their return. We have 
since learned from very respectable authority, that a 
case involving precisely this very question was some 
years since taken up to the court of appeals of the 
Eastern Shore of this state, and that after full argu- 
ment it was decided by that authority, that the secu 
rities were not exonerated by an extension of time. 


Such a decision would of course control the county 
courts. We learn further that the decision alluded to 
has never been published, because the decisions given 
in the Eustern Shore court of appeals remain unpub- 
lished; that Judge Buchanan was not apprised of the 
existence of such a decision, he not being on the 
bench at the court at which it was decided. 


— 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


From an article in the Fayetteville Obverver, 
giving the manufacturing statistics of North Caroli- 
na, we learn that in the state there are twenty-five 
cotton factories, in which a capital of one million and 
fifty thousand dollars is ir. vested, and which employ 
about twelve thousand operatives. Take this fact 
in connexion with her being out of debt, and having 
the longest rail road and the finest state capitol in the 
Union, and the name of “Rip Van Winkle,” as ap- 
plicd to North Carolina, may be considered a clear 
case of “lucus a non lucendo.“ We hope it may be 
“many a long day” ere her enterprising manufactur- 
ers may know the want of a good protective tariff. 

[V. C. Alabamian. 


— 


GEORGIA. 

To orn “premMocRaTIC”? Sxvarons. The Athens 
Banıerof the 26th ult. says: “The doubt in which 
the majority of our state senate is involved, makes it 
very important that every man be at his post on the 
first day of the session. The whig papers are alrea- 
dy calling upon their friends in that body to be on 
the ground early, and we would make a similar ex- 
hortation to our “democratic” friends. If they should 
be all there on Monday morning, we think it quite 
probable we shall have a “democratic” president, 
secretary, and other officers; but if one of our num- 
ber is absent, these important offices will be filled by 
those opposed to us. We would urge upon cach 
“democratic” senator, then, the propriety of leaving 
home a little earlier than usual, so that ample time 
may be allowed them to reach Milledgeville before 
the day appointed for the legislature to convene.—-. 
We may gain much by promptitude in this matter- 
we must inevitably lose by delay.” 


LOUISIANA. 

YELLOW Fever sraTisHcs. The New Orleans 
Picavune states that in 1839, there were 1086 yeilow 
fever cases admitted tothe Charity Hospital, 634 
discharged, and 452 deaths. In 1840, no admissions, 
1 discharged, and 1 death. In 1841, there were 1113 
admitted, 520 discharged, and 690 deaths. In 1812. 
there were 410 admitted, 214 discharged, and 2IL 
deaths. In 1843, up to the 25th ult., there were 1090 
admitted, 475 discharged, and 467 deaths. 

The Charity Hospital at New Orlcans is the prin- 
cipal receptacle of the destitute multitudes who fall 
sick annually in that city. The following statistics, 
derived from an official source, and published in the 
N. Orleans Tropic, show how extensively the aid of 
this institution has been required in years past: 

During the years 1830, °31, 32. 733, 34, 35, 36, 
37,38. 39, 40, 41 and 42, making an aggregate of 12 
years, there were admitted into the Charity Hospi- 
tal as many as fifty-six thousand three hundred and 
ninety-three persons! (56,393!) Ol this number, 
thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-two! 
(39,722!) or nearly three-fourths of the whole nym- 
ber of those admitted were foreigners! 
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Of those there were from Ireland, 19.632 
. England, 4,255 
Germany, 5,123 
France, 3.065 
Spain, 1,546 
Scotland, 1,534 | 
Other countries, 4,567 
39,722 


From the United States 16,671. 

Among the 4,567 from other countries, there were 
representatives from almost, if not quite every na- 
tion under the sun, savage as well as civilized. The 
Charity hospital seems to have been a sort of neutral 
ground, where a general ‘congress of nations” has 
been held. Herc have met the Hindoo and the Chris- 
lian—the native of the sunny clime of Italy, and the 
denizen of the frozen regions of Russia—the simple 
sons of the Sandwich Islands, and the fiery Span- 
iard—men who have dwelt upon the Andes, and 
others who have roamed upon the plains of Pales- 
tine! What strange tales could these old walls tell, 
if the power of language were vouchsafed to bricks 
and mortar! How much of suffering and misery 
have they encompassed! How many hearts have 
ceased to beat within their solitary enclosures! Hor 
many noble spirits, worn down by disease and po- 
verty, have thus cast off the shackles of earth, and 
soared aloft to brighter realms! Ah! they could tell 
sad stories of the nameless ones who have gone 
from this world forever, “unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.” 

The N. Orleans Republican of the 23th ult. pub- 
liches a list of the persons who have died by the 
yellow fever during the season of 1843. It occupies 
four columns of that paper. 

Three deaths occurred of the fever at New Or- 
leans Charity Hospital on the 27th, and five on the 
28th—and 25 on the week ending that day. 

The N. Orleans Bee, of the 30th says: There was 
a heavy white frost upon the ground on Saturday 
evening last. The advent of this most welcome 
visitor was driven away all the signs of the epide- 
mic. We shall soon have go more cases of fever to 
record. Our absent friends may return home as 
soon as they please. 

There was a heavy frost at Mobile on the 29th ult. 
The yellow fever has entirely disappeared there. 

The Memphis, Tennessee, Eagle of Oct. 22d 
says: “The steamboat Express Mail passed up this 
morning, with 24 casesof yellow fever on board; 
buried 4 yesterday; had on board 2 dead, and there 
were 8 others expected to die.” 


TINNESSED. 

The Nashville Whig of the 26th ult. says: “The 
subject of bank investigation has been before both 
houses of the legislature for several days. Resolu- 
tions were moyed in the senate yesterday, pronosing 
the appointment of three commissioners for each 
grand division of the state, which will probably be 
agreed to. In the house, the bank committee were 
instructed to institute a thorough examination into 
the affairs of the bank of Tennessee. The amend- 
ments to the instructions having reference to politi- 
cal parties, were, after much debate, rejected.” 

Gov. Jones has been presented with a full suit of 
domestic siik by the silk growers of the state, in ac- 
knowledgment of his efficient seryices to the cause 
of American industry. 


GEO. 
Invernat Improvements. The following state- 
ment shows the length and cost of the canals and rail 
roadsin Ohio: 


Miles. Cost. 
Ohio Canal and branches, 334 84.694.634 
Miami Canal, 87 1,237,825 
Wabash and Erie Canal, 89 2,257,164 
Miami extension 125 2,468 307 
Hocking Canal, 56 642,657 
Walhondina 25 563,264 
Muskingum river, 91 1,432,235 
Pennsylvania nnd Ohio, 86 420 000 
Milan, 10 23.392 
Cineinnati and white water, 25 100,000 
MP? Adamized road, about 631 1,931,820 

1.559 615,926,328 


Sraristics or CINCINNATI 

T. e Cincinnati Chronicle is publ shing a series of 
letters under the signature of “A voice from the 
West,” addressed to a house in New York, in which 
the writer presents a variety of interesting statistics 
respecting the resources, industry, and enterprise of 
the west. The letter published in the Chronicle af 
Friday runs thus: 

“At the close of my last, l incidentally alluded to 
steamboat, pork, and whiskey, as probable topics of fu- 
ture numbers. The first idea that now strikes me 
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with reference to these incongruous subjects is, that 


I should commence with the largest, noblestand most 
powerful of the three. And so far as magnitude or 
actual size is concerned, a steamboat is, indeed, lar- 
ger than a hog or a barrel of whiskey. And again, 
so far as the term nobility may be permitted to figure 
in this singular connection, the steamboat bears away 
the palm beyond all dispute. 


But when we come to the consideration of mere 
physical force or power, and contrast a steamboat 
of even 1.000 tons burthen and 200 horse engine,- 
with an army of swine 250,000 strong, I think the 
hogs have it. ; 

Again, if we take this army of 50 acres of hving 
hogs, (about the quantity butchered in Cincinnati last 
season,) and contrast their power to do mischief with 
as many acres of whiskey, deep enough to float a 
canal boat, (which 1s about the quantity sent from 
Cincinnati within the last year,) I am quite sure that 
the whiskey will cast into the shade both steamer 
and hozs. Nor have I overrated in acres, the amount 
of whiskey or of hogs, sent from Cincinnati with- 
in the last few months, as may be easily shown by 
arithmetical calculation, to which Ihave myself re- 
sorted. ne 

But, without stopping to prove to you, that the 
wailings and sizhings, the groanings and cryings, 
produced by whiskey have been more than cqual to 
the squealing of all the hogs in Christendo since 
the cating of pork and sausages was first tolerated 
among civilized man—and more than equal to the 
aggregate emission of all the steamboat scape pipes 
from the dawn of Fuiton’s glory, down to the pre- 
sent meridian glory of the temperance causc—I will 
come to the matter under consideration, viz: The 
steamboats, the pork, and the whiskey of Cincinnati. 
Ín relation to the first I am indebted to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette and the politeness of Mr. Isaiah Wing, 
Collector of the port, for the following list of steam- 
boats enrolled in his District, (extending from half 
way between Wheeling and Cincinnati, to half 
way between Cincinnati and Louisville.) Nine- 
teen twentieths of the whole number are owned in 
this city. The list comprises the age, cost, tonnage, 
and the number of men usually employed on each 
boat: 

[The list here referred to comprises the names of 
sixty-seven steamboats, the cost of which was gd ,017,- 
000; the tonnage of which is 11.298 tons; and the 
number of hands employed is 1,350 J 


Besides these, as above enumerated, I find by the 
books of the same office, that there have been burnts 
sunk and worn out, 39 boats since January, 1841— 
the names of which we omit, vizi—suuk, ; worn 
out, 7; burnt 5. 

Since March 9th, 1843. 19 boats, with an aggro. 
gate tonnage of 3730 tons, have received their papers 
from this port. 

At the same office, there have been enrolled since 
the first of March, 16 new boats not built in Cincin- 
nali, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,027 tons. 


There are now ina state of forwardness at Cin- 
cinnati, another Champion, another Queen City, a 
Dr. Franklin, &c. &c., and some 15 other boats upon 
the stocks, under contract, or in contemplation, to be 
finished before the first of January, 1344. 


When to this, I add, that about twenty boats are 
now lying at the Janding, and about thirty others in 
sight—ubove, below, and opposite, you may infer that 
Cincjnnati is not a forsaken, disconsolate and widowed 
QUEEN.” 

Cincinnati continues to grow with almost unparal- 
leled rapidity. There have been erected in that city 
during the present year 267 frame and 736 brick 
buildings—in all 1003; 173 buildings are now in va. 
rious stages of forwardness. The buildings of this 
year are greater in number than the whole city in- 
cluded twenty cight years ago; and the Gazette re- 
marks that the disparity is sull greater in regard to 
elegance and value. The buildings erected during 
the last four years exceed in number, and still further 
in importance and character, the entire buildings of 
Cincinnati only 15 years ago. 


INDIANA. 

Metnopist Coxrerexce. The conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, recently held in India- 
na, has just adjourned. During the session the state 
was divided, so as hereafter to form two conferences, 
the line of division being the National road. 


IZ, LINOIS. 


The Chicago (Illinois) Democrat states the re- 
sa By for canal lots sold in that city, at $281,671, 
and adds, that the sales yet to take place at Ottawa 
and La Salle will make u sum total of at least §300,- 
000. The lots in Chicago, it is said, sold at prices as 
high as in 183637. 


Escape FROM THE Pesitentiany. The St. Louis 
New Era of the 23th ult. says: “We learn from 
Jefferson city, that fifteen convicts escaped from the 
Be two or three days azo. Among them, 

uffalo Bill, Fitzgerald, Phelan, Pepper, and other 
most accomplished scoundrels.” 


‘se 


« IOWA. 

Crercrmen. The Burlington Iowa Hawkeye of 
26ih ult., announces the safe arrival there of a com- 
pany of clergymen from New England, and states 
* that they were much wanted. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


THE LEAD BUSINESS. 

Lire iN tHe West. A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, writing from Galena under date of 
9th ult says— 

“This place is very picturesquely situated on the 
Fever river. Many of the houses are brick, some 
stone, and some log, and the place is lively aud busi- 
ness-like. Steamers of ordinary draught come into 
the heart of the town to discharge and receive their 
cargoes. The trade is almost exclusively in the pro- 
ducts of the mines and such articles a$ are necessary 
for the support of the operatives. Lead of course is | 
the principle article of export, but copper is found in 
considerable quantily and is beginning to attract at- 
tention. The lead ore yields from seventy to eighty 
per cent. of pure metal. ‘Phe quantity sent down the 
river this season is greater than any year since the 
opening of the mines. The wages of those engaged 
in preparing this article forthe market are very low, 
while as a general thing the capitalists realize large 
profits. One house alone is said to have forwarded 
this season one million of dollars’ worth to the New 
York market. Still the mines are but partially open- 
ed, and the mineral resources of the place but im- 
perfectly developed. The ore is now delivered at 
the smelting forges fit for the fire from twelve to 
thirteen dollars cash the thousand pounds. 

Galena is supposed to contain a population of about 
3,000; but the inhabitants shift about so from place 
to place, and so many of them dwell in the holes 
and clefts of the rocks, that it is difficult to say where 
they belong. This circumstance recently produced 
some embarrassment in the mind of the inspector of 
elections; and the matter was referred toa judge 

learned in the law, who after mature deliberation, 
decided that no man was entitled to a vote unless he 
could produce the certificate of his washer woman that 
his shirt was washed in the district within a reasona- 
ble time prior to the day of election. I recently fell 
in with Judge , of this state, while holding a 
court on this circuit. He had his breeches turned up 
half way to his knees, displaying his cow-hide boots 
and straps, and his shirt collar turned over his shoul- 
ders, looking very much like a customer in a barber’s 
shop. The gentlemen of the bar were grouped in front 
some on chairs and some on the table, squirting to- 
bacco juice. One learned gentleman, who was ad- 
dressing the court with his hat on asd his trousers 
turned half way up his boots, sat upon the topmost 
slat of an old kitchen-chair, with his fect resting on 
the dilapidated scat, holding a kind of driving-stick 
in one hand and a large knife in the other. He was 
alternately whittling and speaking, and, on the whole 
cut quite a picturesque figure. Many of his brethren 
‘of the cloth” presented as striking and dignified a 
picture as himself. The fluor of the court room was 
deeply overlaid with saw-dust, a necessary precau- 
lion, wisely adopted fur the absorption of tobacco 
juice, which, otherwise, might endanger the safety 
of the court by a too copious inundation. I do not 
wonder this vile habit of tobacco chewing and inces- 
sant squirting of its juice as witnessed in many parts 
of the United Slates, has attracted the attention of 
strangers, nor that they have expressed their disgust 
of a habit so filthy, with irony. Ii is a disgraceful 
habit, and one that disgraces no other nation in like 
manner as it does the people of this country. 


Mixixc ix Wisconsin. The Grand County Wis- 
consin Herald gives an interesting account of the 
lead mines, or, us the editor terms them “Patch Dig- 
gings“ of that county. ‘There are some dozen of these 
patches in tie county, the largeet of which is situat- 
ed on the margin of a beautilul prairie near Platts- 
Ville. ‘Che ore of this vein, or patch, lays entirely 
upon the top of the rock, averaging eightcen feet in 
Width and three in thickness. Pieces of mineral 
raised from this “patch” weighed as high as 25,000 
pounds each, and such was the extraordinary facility 
with which it was obtained that four men raised, in 1 
day 425,000. The Jand in the vicinity of these mines 
Js very rich and productive, and easjly subdued; but 
the iners, in their anxiety to grow rich, leave it 


ey 
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of miners that have been emploved upon the diggings, 
per year, since their openjng in 1833, is ten. The 
whole amount of mineral raised is 4,226,000 pounds, 
which, at the average price of 514 per thousand, 
amounts to §59,164 00. . 


Mr. Cuarres Batpwin, a melter, of Fayette, 
Wisconsin, recently took lead to St. Lonis, which he 
sold and got about $1,009 in sovereigns which he in- 
discreetly exhibited at sundry times. He shortly 
afterwards disappeared and as nothing has been heard 
A 55 since, it is supposed that he has been mur- 

ered. 


AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

The American tariffs, arranged with a view of en- 
couraging alike our own laborers, artizans, mechan- 
ics, and agriculturists, have had the tendency to make 
us exporters instead of importers of manufactured cot- 
tons—erporters instead of importers of calicoes—ex- 
porters instead of importers of mixed cloths—and Iu- 
PORTERS instead of exporrers of Specie. Why 
then oppose a protective tariif? 


European PROTECTION. We compete, in the 
marketsof New Orleans and New York, and at 
Alexandria and Smyrna, with English and Belgian 
cloths, yet we exclude from France all foreign tis- 
sues of wool. We protect insignificant establish- 
ments by excessive duties. This mistaken policy is 
either pursued or urged in all the great states of Ei- 
rope. The Zollverein inclines to it likewise. The 
Austrian government seems to deem it the perfection 
of commercial legislation; every where there are 
coalitions, conventions, agitation, in favor of mono- 
poly, and the influence of the class interests is felt 
through the numerous organs altheirdisposal. We 
thank the first manufacturing city of the continent 
(Lyons) for having improved a solemn ogcasion to 
declare against the injurious doctrines and mea- 
sures which it is endeavored to force on the national 
councils.” Paris Journal des Debats. 


SN DIT IAS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HYDRO ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


Roya PoLTTEC NIC Institution. On Thursday 
night there was a private exhibition of the wonders 
of Armstrong’s Hydro-Electric machine, the powers 
of which far exceeded any thing ever before shown. 


-Previous to the experiments, the Jecturer, Mr. Back- 


heffner, gave a succinct account of the accidental 
discovery, in 1840, by a workman at Newcastle, 
that when a common steam boiler was discharging 
its stream a large quantity of electricity was produc- 
ed by the friction, probably, of the steam and water 
against the valves and tubes. Tke workman thrust 
his hand into the steam, and received a severe 
shock, fur which he could not account. Mr. Arm- 
strong, however, applicd himself to a series of ex- 
periments, proving that the workman received an 
electric shock, and that the common steam boiler 
was capable of producing a larger and more power- 
ful steam of electricity than any other apparatus. 
The machine exhibited on Thursday night was no- 
thing more than an ordinary steam boiler with a few 
metal points added to the top, the more effectually to 
produce the negative electrica] state to which the 


‘machine was brought when the steam was discharg- 


ed. The pressure of ninety pounds on the square 
inch had been in practice found the best for all ex- 
perimental purposcs; and with this pressure the ma- 
chine produced effects, compared with which the 
very large electrical machine, heretofore exhibited 
at this institution, was powerless. Instead of sisty 
spontaneous discharges m a minute, the tiydro-elec- 
tric machine produced one fiundred and forty; and 
filled Leyden jars, having eighty square feet of tin 
foil, in twelve seconds, whilst the former machine 
filled them only in fifty seconds. A constant stream 
to all parts of the boiler was kept up, and with this 
increased power it may well be supposed that all 
the former electrical experiments were greatly im- 
ereased in magnificence. The passage of the elec- 
tricily over the tin foil on the tubes was far more 
brilliant, and the aurora borealis exceeded in inten- 
sity and in beayty any thing we had cver witnessed; 
the violet color was brighter, and at the same time 
desper, and the exhausted receiver showed more 
plainly the progress of the electric spark. Five 
discharges were taken consecutively from the bat- 
tery over beaten metal placed upon paper in a less 
space of time than could possibly have occurred by 
the aid of any electric machine hitherto made. Nor 
were the experiments confined to those already per- 
formed, increased though they were in brilliancy. 
The electricity was passed through, and ignited com- 
moa wood shavings; gnd, what has always been de- 


— 
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machinery. The lecturer well observed that, with 
such a power, yet unworked in experimental philo- 
sophy, it was impossible to say what other new 
facts might be brought to light. The former elec- 
trical machine was most surprising in the effects it 
produced, but this will far oulstrip in interest all for- 
mer machines. 


— 


LIEUT. GENERAL COUNT BERTRAND, 
This illustrious warrior, whose name is destined to 
immortality, as the companion of Napoleon, when 
no longer possessed of the empire of Europe, is now 
in his sixty-ninth year. At a very early age he be- 
gan the study of engincering, preparatory to his ad- 
mission into the army, and was a member of the 
National Guard, on the JOth of August, when he 
volunteered to join abattalion which rushed to the 
Tuilleries, lo defend the rights of a constitutional 
king. It is worthy of observation, that the same 
young man, who nearly lost his life on this occasion 
in the defence of Louis XVI. should have been prc- 
scribed and condemned to death twenty five years 
afterwards, fur having given similar proofs of devo- 
tion and fidelity to the new monarch, which France 
had chosen, and whose throne was also destroyed, 
From 1795 to 1796, Henry Gratien Bertrand sery- 
ed as sub lieutenant in the army of the Pyrenees. In 
1797, he accompanied the French Embassy to Con- 
stantinople. He next belonged to the expedition to 
Egypt, where he fortified several places, and first 
attracted the notice of the hero, to whose glory and 
misfortunes, he consecrated the remainder of his 
life. At this period, and at the age of 26, he was 
at once created a lieutenant colonel, colonel, and 
brigadier general. At Austerlitz,, he covered him- 
self with glory, and was now made oneof Napo- 
leon’s aids. In 1807 he took Spandau, and by his 
distinguished conduct at Friedland, won the praises 
of Napoleon. It was General Bertrand who con- 
structed the bridges which led to the victory of Wa- 
gram. The valor and talents displayed in this as 
well as in the campaigns of Russia and Saxony 
raised him so high in the emperor's esteem, that he 
appointed him to the office of grand marshal of the 
palace, vacant by the deathof Gen. Duroc. At 
Lutzen, Weissig, and Bautzen, he sustained the hich 
reputation he had acq'nred—he fought several times 
and most always with advantage, both Bernadotte 
and Blucher,and was at the famous battle of Leip- 
sic, where he protected tbe retreat of the army, and 
after the departure of Napoleon, he took the com- 
mand of those glorious remains of the French arm 
betrayed by its allies on the very ficld of battle. On 
his return to Paris in 1814, he was again employed 
in the campaign of that year, and after witnessing 
its reverses, equal perhaps to the most brilliant vic- 
tories, he accompanied Napolcon to Elba, and re- 
turned with him even to Waterloo, whence he arain 
followed the great man to the burning rock of St, 
Helena, where the conquerors of the day confined 
the man who had been victorious for twenty years 
and whose power they had till then adored. 
A council of war condemned him to death in 1816 
—posterity will ratify or nullify a decision so absurd. 
On the death of Napoleon, Count Bertrand was 
allowed to return to Europe, and after the revolu. ` 
tion of 1830, he was restored to his rank of lieuten, 
ant general in France. When Louis Phillippe de- 
termined to send his son, the Prince de Joinville, to 
oring back to France the remains of the emperor, 
Count Bertrand, who was we believe, not only nam- 
ed as legatee but also as testamentary executor of 
the illustrious deceased, was appointed to accompa- 
ny the Prince in this last homage to the memory of 
Napolcon. 


—— 


LADOR—ITS REWARD. ; 

Labor is the source of wealth. The husbandmaa 
subdues and tills the earth, and causes it to bring forth 
fruit for the sustenance of man. Phe mechanic works 
up the materials furnished to his hands, for the use 
and comfort of the human family. The two classes 
produce all the wealth of the world, while all other 
classes are merely consuiners, and do not add to tha 
common stock. Let us look to the condition of the 
world, and the relation which these classes maintain 
to each, and we find the smallest portion of the weaith 
of the world in the hands of the producers. It passes 
from them in the operation of the systems of law and 
usage, of traffic, of commerce and trade, currency 
and management, which have existed in the world, 
from the remotest antiquity. In Europe, the dispro- 
portion between the reward of labor and its produc- 
tion is even greater than it is here, All laws and 
usages there are made ſor the benefit of the few, the 
“sich and well born,” and the laborer is used as a 
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France 84d per day without board. 
Germany 41 to 8 t 10 
North Italy 3 to 4d t 44 
Italy 9 to 10 Il “ n 
England 9 to 15. N 
Scotlaud i 8d s i 
Ireland 4 lo 6d ae ts 
Russia 3 to 5d as ee 
Spain 3 to 6d s! n 
Portugal 2 to 5d “i 9 
Norway 3 to 5d 1 K 
Sweden 2 to 5d bd n 


Ín the United States, labor is better paid than in 
any country in the world, nominally. But by the nu- 
merous devices which have been resorted to by the 
consumers, the wages of labor have not been what 
they appeared on their face. Among the most suc- 
cessful devices, has been the resort to the manufac- 
ture of acurrency from paper through legal sanction, 
and thus being able to pay for labor in that which ac- 
tually costs them nothing. This, among other devi- 
ces, has caused the relative conditjon of the producer 
and consumer in this country to present the same as- 
pect as in the old world. It has not, indeed, assum- 
ed so great a disparity, but the wealth of the country 
is certainly not in the hands of those who produced 
it from labor, but bas aggregated in the hands of 
those who are engaged in traffic, the cupitalist, and 
all those other classes that contrive to amass wealth 
which is the result of the toil of others. 

[Buffalo Daily Gazette. 


ED 


MOHAMMED ALI— DESTRUCTIVENERS. 

In Mr. Gliddon’s second lecture on Hieroglyphi- 
eal literature, delivered at Boston last week, the fol- 
lowing fact was introduced in connection with the 
solution of various hieroglyphieal problems. The 
spicndid avenue that leads from the temple of Luxor 
in Thebes to that of Kernac is flanked for a mile on 
each side by colossal sphinxes and decorations, and 
had several of those gigantic portals, called Propylea, 
which form so grand a feature in Egyptian arcilitec- 
ture. Each pylon is adorred with the sculptures of 
the Pharaoh who ereeted it, of which a similar use 
is made, as of the Tabletof Abydos. The date is 
about B. C. 1660. 


“Tho middle gateway,” said Mr. Gliddon, “beau- 
tiful in proportion, and faced with the purest granite, 
was the most perfect of all, up to the year 1838, 
when Mohammed Ali, caused this magnificent Pylon 
which had defied the Persians and Ptolemy Sathyrus 
and had stood erect for upwards of 3490 ygars, to be 
blown up with gunpowder!” This atrocity was per- 
petrated in order to build an indigo factory that fuil- 
ed to answer its purpose, and was closed in 1840, and 
also to construct some saltpetre works that do uot pay 
because the chemists, in their anxiety to obtain a job, 
forgot that the neighborhood did not furnish a sulfici- 
ent supply of nitrous earth to suffice for 400 pits.— 
This is only one of the abominations of the recreant 
crew who of late years have cursed the land of 
Egypt. on Transcript. 
ny 

POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL 
COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. ` 


Cor. Jounsoy, on arriving at New York, from his 
tour throagh N. Hampshire, Vermont, Albany, &c. 
was recejved with marked distinction, The mayor, 
and members of the common council called on the 
Zolonel on Thursday afternoon at his lodgings at 
Howard’s, from whence they proceeded in carriages 
on a visit to Bellevue, the water works, and other 
rlaces of interest in the upper part of the city. In 
he evening, he visited the circus in the Bowery, and 
was heartly received. 


Col. Johnson presided at a large repeal meeting in 
New York, on Friday evening, and made an address. 
dn Saturday afternoon, attended by a large escort, 
e embarked on board the steamboat Jacob Bell, for 
Vewark, N. J., where a public reception awaited 
lim. 

Colonel J. arrived at Princgton on Sunday, and 
eached Trenton the next day, where he was grected 
rith a public reception by the citizens of that city. 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian thus anticipated 
de Colonel's arrival at that city. 

“Col. Richard M. Johnson, late vice president of 
te U. States, will arrive here on Friday the 10th 
ast. by the New York rail road throngh Camden, 
ind te at Walnut street wharf about 4 o'clock. 


O 


— — 


Assistant Marshals — Capt. George Snyder, Dr. 
Hammond, R. Mott Hunt, Denis Lamont, Charles 


The military, the freemen, and civil associations, 
desirous of uniting in the escort, will report as early 


as practicable to the chief marshal, No. 47, So. Sth 
st. or to the chairman of the committee of arrange- 


ment, No. 104, South 4th street. 
The Colonel will leave on Saturday morning after 


breakfast for West Chester, the residence of Com. 


Elliott, via Manayunk, Norristown, and if conveni. 
ent, Pottsgrove. 
Rosr. Parrisn, ch'n. com. of arr. 
Nathan L. Ritter, secretary. 


MR. CALHOUN. 
The Indiannapolis Journal says: 


among the Indiana loco focos. 


MR. TYLER. 


The American Sentinel (Tyler) of the 8th says:— 


“The coming presidential election, will turn upon 
“Bank or no Bank.” The whigs took great offence 
at President Tyler’s vetoes, and denounced them in 
unmeasured terms. The democrats on the other 
hand, hailed them with rapturous delight. The day 
is rapidly approaching when the people will have to 
pass upon Fresident Tyler's votocs.. In 32 they gave 
their strong approval of General Jackson's veto.— 


Io 44 they will do the same with President Tyler's 
It is very fortunate that the democrats have 
We have no fear to go be- 


vetoes. 
the veto to rally upon. 
fure the people, with its triumphant charm about it. 

It is just the watchword the democrats want to 
lead to victory in the great campaign of °44.” 


MR. BUCHANAN. 

A: meeting of the friends of the honorable James 
Buchanan to the next presidency, has been held in 
Pittsburg, for the purpose of urging his claims to the 
presidential nomination on the democracy of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Union. [ Penn. 


MR. CLAY’S GEORGIA LETTER. 

The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette has the following 
answer to remarks which have been made in refe- 
rence to Mr. Clay's recent Georgia letter by various 
journals opposed to him. 

The Richmond Enquirer, Madisonian, and other 
Van Buren papers of the country, express great 
concern least Mr. Clay shall have abandoned, or is 
abont to give up his long cherished doctrines of pro- 
tection of American industry, and affect to lament 
that the country has been so long laboring under the 
delusion that he was the father of the American 
System. We are sorry Mr. Clay should have been 
so inconsiderate as to indite a letter calculated to 
give the veteran “Nous Verrons“ of the Richmond 
Enquirer, and the “very susceptible young man” of 
the Madisonian so much discomfort and unhappi- 
ness; we hope he will be more careful, however, in 
future, seeing, as he must, how extremely anxious 
they are that he should do or say nothing to impair 
his growing popularity with the people. 

Badinage aside:—if the Van Buren men discover 
any thing in Mr. Clay's letter indicative of an aban- 
donment of the protective policy, and an approxima- 
tion of his principles to their own free trade, and 
low wages doctrines, they should be well pleased 
and not complain. His friends, however, fully un- 
derstand and cannot be led to mistrust him. The 
are aware that in the present state of the treasury, 
with a public debt which must be provided for, and 
that portion of the revenue arising from the sale of 
public lands, to be distributed among the states and 
the people, to whom it of right belongs, a tariff 
which shall provide sufficient revenue for an econo- 
mical administration of the government and the 
payment of the public debt, will, with proper dis- 
crimination, afford ample protection ta American 
industry. This is all that is wanted—all that is need- 
ed; and call it incidental or positive, it is quite imma- 
terial tothe manufacturer and the laborer; all they 
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It is a most sin- 
gular thing that Mr Calhoun is entirely lost sight of 


matter, 


— — * 
MR. VAN BUREN. 
THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER AND THE TARIFF. 


can says: 

Thore are some persons so wedded to the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, or rather so completely enslaved by 
it, that when we first touk ground against the ‘‘Sy- 
racuse convention,” they wero unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the correctness of our views, although they 
could give no other reason for their opinion, than the 
refusal of the Enquirer to coincide in them. We do 
not ourselves, by any means acknowledge the author- 
ity of this print, but as our object is to keep the pro- 
per principles of the party always in view, and 
where our humble influence cannot be felt, to call 
for aid upon others who may be more powerful. we 
beg leave to ask the attention of such of our readers 
as have no opinions save the opinions of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, to the following remarks from that 
paper. They have come rather late, it is true, but 
we have heard it said, that it is never too lato to do 
good; 

“But it is a subject of great regret. that the Syra- 
cuse convention has invested the tariff with the char- 
acter of a protective system. To this dottrine, we 
of the south never can assent—and we tell its authors 
in New York, again and again, that we do not mean 
to yield a single iota to their viems nor to treat the 
tariff, but as a revenue measure—discriminating with 
no other motive, (han because it is the best for rev- 
enue. If this rate should have (not an incidental,) 
but as Governor Sevier more happily called it, the 
accidental elfect of encouraging domestic manufac- 
tures, why so be it, but not otherwise. We shall 
re-publish at a very early day the celebrated report 
of the Free Trade convention formerly held in Phil- 
adelphia.” 


The Richmond Enquirer seems to have been teaz- 
ed with continual calls by the public press for Mr. 
Van Buren’s letter, in which he denounces the tariff 
of last session. 

Growing impatient at their frequency, the editor 
has searched up the letter, and accompanies the pub- 
lication with the following remarks: 

THE LETTER! 

Calls are multiplying upon us, like Pelion upon 
Ossa, for Mr. Van Buren’s letter, to which we have 
again recently alluded. Since our last paper, we 
have been invoked by the Petersburg Intelligencer, | 
the Norfolk Herald, the Wash.ngton Spectator, the 
Fredericksburg Arena, &c., &c. It is in vain, that 
we tell these and other editors, that we have long 
since published the substance of the letter—that we 
have even published the gist of it, verbatim ct hilera- 
tim that it excited almost as grea! an interest seve- 
ral months azo, as it does now—that the whigs of the 
state of New York attempted to make capital of it 
in their election for members of congress—-and that 
it formed a distinct feature in one of the whig circu- 
lar addresses which was issued from the head quar- 
ters in the city of N. York. Nothing will satisfy the 
hue and cry of the public press, but the letter itself. 
One portion of the press demands it, from an impres- 
sion that Mr. Van Buren has gone tou far against the 
tariff; another partion desires to have it, under the 
hope that he has not gone far enough. Both sides 
are thregtening to draw unfavorable inferences 
from our silence—and both sides are hoping to make 
capital against the Little Magician. Some of the 
editors are beginnirg to suspect there is no such 
letter in cxistence—and others are insinuating a 
charge of forgery against ourselves. They cry out 
for “The Lerer—the Letter’’—with almost as much | 
fury, as Othello demanded the handkerchief of poor 


Desdemona. 
“The handkerchief, 
There’s magic in the web of it.” 

Fortunately for us, we are better off than was the 
suspected wife. The handkerchief was stulen from 
her by the machinations of lago—but the letter is 
now before us. 

We have had amusemement, engugh out of the 
We have suliciontiy tantalizedthe curiosi- 
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ty of the pack—and the letter itself must at last see 
the light. We are sorry, that it is so laconic, how- 
ever Significant it may be. It goes tho whole against 
the present tarif law. It is literally multum in 
3 the clamorous yelpers, from the National 

ntelligencer down to the lowest tray of the whig 
pack, have forgotten the extract we have long since 
made from it—and that extract is really the whole 
gist of “the letter! the letter!” The Baltimore Ame- 
rican is the only one of the whole whig press, which 
has had “circumspection” enough to recollect the 
eircumstance—for, on Tuesday last, it quoted the 
sentence in the following paragraph . 

“The language of Mr. Van Buren in this letter, as 
quoted by the Enquirer, runs in these words: “I have 
at no time or any where hesitated to express my de- 
cided disapprobation of the tariff of the last session, as 
well in respect to the principle upon which tt is found- 
ed, as to its details.’ With this spirit, says the En- 
quirer, we hope the next congress will assemble and 
act.” 

The quotation from the original letter is literally 
correct—saving only that the word ‘act? has some 
how or other dropt out in the process of republica- 
tion. l 

We, therefore, publish “the letter,” (“that letter,” 
as some of the editors have more emphatically cal- 
led it)—but as we have said, it was not original 
addressed to ourselves—but “sent to us by a friend, 
and addressed to him by Mr. Van Buren.” If we 
“take the responsibility” of publishing it, without 
asking the consent of Mr. Van Buren or his corres- 

ndent in Virginia, we hope they will excuse us.— 

ut, because we have not obtained, nor even asked 
the permission of our correspondent, we think it our 
duty to suppress hisname. Yet in every other re- 
spect, we give the document precisely, in the follow- 
ing words and figures: 
4 A LB ANT, Feb. 28, 1843. 

“My Dear Sir: —I thank you very kindly for your 
friendly letter. I have at no time, nor any where 
hesitated to express my decided disapprobation of 
the tariff act of the last session, as well in respect to 
the principle upon which it is founded, as to its de- 
tails. In good time you will have my views in re- 
spect to that and o'her subjects before the public.— 
In the mean time, believe me to be, 

“Very sincerely, 
“Your friend and ob't. servant, 
“M. VAN BUREN.” 

The reply to the Indiana committee is, we pre- 
sume, the paper to which Mr. Van Buren refers— 
and as we said at the time we published that reply, 
this letter, short but significant as it is, sheds a clear 
light upon the doctrines of THAT. 

We seize this opportunity of laying also another 
Jetter before our readers, which we have never yet 
ee We mean. Mr. Calhoan’s reply to Mr. 


icholas, of Louisiana, upon the duties on sugar.— 


This letter was published by various presses several 
months ago—and one of our correspondents was then 
desirous of offering some comments upon it—but it 
is now called up by the following note from Mr. 
Calhoun, which has recently appeared in the Spec. 
tator” and some other presses, and was addressed to 
a gentleman in Charlotte, North Carolina: 
“Fort Hitt, Sept. 24, 1843. 

“Dear Sir: You are right in reference to my opi- 
nions of the tariff. J ceny the right of imposing any 
duties, but for revenue, 
tion, but on revenue principles. I, also, deny the 
right of raising revenue, but for the constitutional 
and economical objects of the government, 


“I have recently expressed the same opinion in 
an answer to a letter from Louisiana, that I see has 
been published. You will find them fully and strong- 
ly expressed in my speeches, of which a volume has 
been recently published by the Harpers in N. York. 


“With great respect, I am, &c., &c., 
“J. C. CALHOUN.” 
We presume, 
is the one found 
the Register. 
(The Baltimore Patriot, makes a 
Enquirer for publishing the above 
Buren, just in time to be too late, 


election. } 
* 


2 * * * 


The Democratic Review for November has an arti- 
ele entitled Issue at Stuke, in which the following re- 


or to make any discrimina- 


the letter referred to in the above, 
on page 294, of the last volume of 


assing hit at the 
etter of Mr. Van 
for the N. York 


sions about men and not about measures—about per- 
sons and not about principles—is written in charac- 
ters unequivocal enough on the records of too many 
of the elections of the season. If these are not har- 
monized, and that thoroughly and soon—we may as 
well spare ourselves from the outset that fruitless 
struggle which will not have even hope to cheer it, 
and resign ourselves at once to that inevitable cup, 
of the mortification and grief of defeat, in whose 
bitter draught the worst ingredient will be the 
thought that it is by our own hands it was drugged.” 


The editor of the Enquirer, withdrawing from the 
uarrel of which he says he is so sick, is making 
the first practical advance, in his proposed bargain 
with the Calhoun presses, by letting them alone; 
and taking up the cudgel in good earnest against 
the candidate for presidency, upon whom he sees the 
whig party, with unanimity, agree. 


In continuation of the above article, be says: 

“But we have not yet done with the letters on the 
tariff. “That letter” of Mr. Henry Clay to Dr. 
Bronson of Lagrange, Georgia, is the most memo- 
rable document of the times. Mr. Clay will rue it 
to the end of the chapter. It is most unfortunate 
for his fame. His friends had cried him up for the 
possession of great moral courage. No man was 
said to be superior in frankness and in boldness. 
Why, if you had believed them, you would have 
thought that he would not have won the highest 
office in the world by any thing like a trick or a de- 
ception. He would not even “fatter Neptune for 
his trident.” But here comes in this trimming let- 
tet to stultiſy the history of past times, and to gull 
the good people of Gcorgia in their pending elec- 
tion. We had been promised, too, a fair field, and 
an open fight. None of the non-committalisms of 
1840—none of the equivecations and mummeries 
were to be repeated in 1814—when, lo! here comes 
the very champion of the party, and the father of the 
American system, and the advocate of the protec- 
tive system, since the year 16—here he comes with 
a letter, misstating the principles which he has held, 
and misrepresenting his own course upon the memo- 
rable act of 28. He tells us boldly, that there is 
“no danger of a high tariff being ever established — 
that of 1828, was eminently deserving that denomi- 
nation—that he was not in congress when it passed, 
and did not vote for it; but, that after hi3 return in 


1831, his efforts were directed to the modification and re 


duction of the rates of duty contained in the act of 
1828—that the act of 1832, greatly reduced and mo 
dified them,” &c. &c. 

Now, what will be said when we come to lay be- 
fure our readers the devolopements of the incidents, 
touching this act of 1832? ‘The Globe is literally 
riddling the assertions of Mr. Clay, and showing 
them to be utterly destitute of ingenuousness and of 
truth. It is showing, from the recorded proceed- 
ings of the senate of the United States, that whilst 
from the rapid extinction of the public debt under 
General Jackson, and the super-abundance of the 
public revenue, it was necessary to carry out the re- 
commendation of the president, to reduce the tariff, 
Mr. Clay struggled to prevent the slightest abate- 
ment in the protective duties, (of the act of 28,) and 
that he chalked out the course he intended to pursue, 
in the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles 
imported from foreign countries, and not coming in 
competition with similar articles made or produced with- 
in the United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, ex- 
cept the duties upon wines and silk, and that those 
ought to be reduced, and that the committee on fi- 
nance be instructed to report a bill accordingly.” 


est reduction of the high tariff of 1823, upon any 


articles on which duties were laid for protection.” 


poison.” 


The Globe shows, from Mr. Clay’s own speeches 
and votes, that “Mr. Clay was opposed to the slight- 


He opposed even the proposition of the secretary of 
the treasury “to make a gradual but prospective re- 
duction of the duties, on the protected class“ — Mr. 
Clay declaring, that “the effect of this would be to 
desiroy the protective system by a slow but certain 
It shows, that Mr. Clay struggled against 
reduction—opposed the bill from the house of re- 
presentatives softening down the protective features 
of the act of 28—until the two houses got by the 
ears. Then, it was submitted to a committee of con- 
ference—It shows, that Mr. Clay resisted it even then, 


and got into a quarrel with Messrs. Wilkins of Pitts- 
burg, and Mangum of North Carolina about it—and 
that no man was more opposed to the modifications 
introduced into the act of 32— and that the contro- 
versy was prolonged from January to July of that 
year. But we shall lay all this evidence before our 
readers (commencing this morning with the opening 
No. from the Globe)—and we shall then submit to 
the panel of the country, what verdict they areto 
pass upon Mr. Clay aud bis LaGrange letter.” — 


marks occur ın reference tothe next presidential 
election: 

“Pour ourselves on the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that we are this fall in a moral condition, as 
a party, cntirely unfit for the formidable encounter 
now 30 at hand. We are, comparatively, as the 
crew of the Chesapeake when she went into her ill- 
starred action with the Shannon;—let us not disre- 
gard the warning of the example. The fatal infu: 
ence of the dissensions now distracting us—dissen- 
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THE TITLE OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
ITS SOVEREIGNTY. 
BY PETER A. BROWN, L. L. D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
; Decet amor patria.” 

_ The subject of the present essay is of the utmost 
importance to every American, native or naturalix 
ed, who retains within his breast one spark of na- 
tional feeling, or one remaining aspiration for the 
glory or welfare of this republic. Our best hopes 
of present public prosperity, and our most devout 
expectations of future public renown, are intimate- 
1 connected with one word — ! ORAEOON;“ and the 

merican citizen who would refuse to listen to the 
voice of truth jn regard to the momentous national 
questions connected with that territory, must bo 
either too supine to be a good or valuable member 
of this community, or too subservient to the inordi- 
nate ambition and avarice of a rival nation, who 
would rob ourchildren of a noble inheritance For 
the present exposition and discussion is, therefore, 
claimed a degree of attention much greater than its 
author has a right, personally, to expect, but which 
cannot exceed that which the subject imperiously 
demands. As there is much to say, no further time 
will be expended in prefatory remarks, but an im- 
mediate an upon the discussion will be made. 

Has the United States title to the sovereignty of 
Oregon territory? i 

According to established maxims of the laws of 
nations, there are three methods in which a nation 
may acquire the sovereignty of a country. Ist. By 
discovery. 2d. By cession of the rightful owner. 
3d. By conquest. 

A brief explanation of the first title may be use- 
ful. Under thìs title the sovereignty of all the vast 
regions of North and South America, as well as of 
the West India Islands, was originally acquired, and 
under this title is it now held, mediately or immedi- 
ately. Upon the justice of a Christian people in- 
vading the territories of barbarous nations, and 
thrusting them frém the soil upon which the great 
God of the universe has planted them, not one word 
will be said—not one word can be said, except that 
it appears to be a law of nature, that civilized man 
shall gradually succeed to the uncivilized. It 1s too 
late to discuss the question between the European 
and the Indian with views of retribution, and cer- 
tain itis, that neither England, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, Sweden, nor Denmark, can object 
to the sovereignty thus acquired, since they have all- 
severally, more or less, participated in the practice 
and enjoyed the profits. 

To her possessions in Canada, England can pro- 
duce no better title than her first discovery, and that 

lof the French, under whom she claims. To the 
immense regions in South America, Spain never 
had any other title. Portugal holds the Brazils by 
the same tenure. With what justice then could it 
be required of the United States to produce any 
other title than her own prior discovery and those of 
the nations under whom she claims! No other title 
ever did exist in them, nor ever can be shown. 

But what is meant by “prior discovery?” Is ita 
mere view of the land from a distance? Is it the 
first sight, followed up by a landing upon the soil? 
Is it the first sight of it, landing upon the soil and 
taking formal possession? Or is it the first sight of 
the land, followed up by landing and taking posses- 
sion, and subsequent settlement of the same, within 
a reasonable time, under all the circumstances of 
the case? 

It is proposed to show, and will be shown, that the 
| nation with whom we are at present contending for 
theright of sovereignty to Oregon territory, has, at 
different times,claimed and maintained sovereignty 
under every one of these definitions of prior discove- 
ry—and that the United States can show title to the 
sovereignty of Oregon territory under them ALL. 

Let us begin with the case of the Falkland Islands. 
In 1792, Capt. Davis, who had been sent out with 
Cavendish, in his first voyage, was driven by storm 
towards the Straits of Magellan, where he acciden- 
tally sno some of these islands from the deck of his 
ship. He left them, without observation, or even 
giving them a name. 

In 1593—4, Sir Richard Hawkins saw one of 
these islands, took it for the main, and gave it the 
name of Hawkins's Maiden Land.” The account 
taken from history, of this discovery, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Sir Richard Hawkins, being bound for the 
Straits of Magellan, was driven by a cross wind on 
soine part of the continent, to which he gave the name 
of Hawkins’s Maiden Land. A promontory shoot- 
ing out into the sea, with three points, he called 
Point Trementain, and a pleasant Isle not far dis- 
tant he called (Fair dsland,"=—=[Heylyn's Geography, 
published in London in 1074. 
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In 1598-9, Sebald de West, a Dutch navigator, 
came to the same islanfs. and supposing himself to 
he the first discoverer, called them *Scbald’s Is- 
lands.“ England heard no more of them for a cen- 
tury, and their existence was even called in question. 

In the reign of William, one Strong, an English- 
man, issaid to have found them out again, and he 
called them “Falklaud’s Islands.“ 

No more was heard or thought of them in Eng- 
Jand, until after the treaty of 1763. 

In 1764, Capt. Byron,on a voyage of discovery, 
descried Falkland Islands, entered the harbor, land- 
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the Haven, “Port Egmont.” He made no settlement. 


In 1766. the king of Spain sent troops from Bue- 
nos Ayres to another of these island’, took posses- 
sion of it, settled it, and called it ‘‘Solidade.” 

In the same pea Capt. McBride established a 
garrison at Fort Egmont. 

It did not appear that either of these persons 
knew of the movement of the other, before the year 
1769. In that year a dispute arose between the two 
nations as to the sovereignty, which England claimed 
in right of prior discovery. Now this claim of Great 
Britain was founded upon a discovery of the boldest 
and most naked character. Their captains saw 
some of the islands from the decks of their respec- 
tive ships. They neither Janded nor made any de- 
monstrations of an intention of taking possession; 
nor for one hundred and seven-four years was it fol- 
lowed up by any attempt to make a settlement; yet 
Great Britain pertinaciously insisted upon her exclu- 
sire right to the schole of the islands, and Spain was 
obliged to comply. 

It is requested that this case will be borne in 
mind until we come toexamine the case of Nootka 
Sound, when Great Britain changed her ground, in- 
sisting upon rights of occupancy of recent date, in 
opposition to the prior discovery of Spain, of amuch 
more perfect kind than this of England to the Falk- 
land Islands. 

Let us now examine what werethe circumstances 
under which Great Britain claimed the right of so- 
vereignty over her former North American Colo- 
nies, now the United States. 

In 1492. Columbus discovered the West Indies. 

In 1497, Giovanni Cabato, a Venetian, (anglice 
John Cabot.) in the employ of Henry VU. of Eng- 
Jand. discovered the island of Newfoundland and 
the Atlantic coast as far as what has since been call- 
ed “Virginia.” King Henry was informed of these 
discoveries, but made no settlement, nor any motion 
towards one. Henry VII. died, and Heury VIII 
came tothe throne. ‘Through the whole of hisreign, 
though trade was carried on with the West Indies, 
(which, says the English historian, Bissett, had been 
“seized” and settled Vy the Spaniards,) no attempt 
was made by Great Britain to settle the New World. 
Henry VIII. died, and was succeeded by Edward 
VI.; through his short reign no settlement was made 
upon the North American continent by a single Bri- 
tish subject. To Edward succeeded Mary, in 1553“ 
and to Mary, in 1558, Elizabeth. In 1583, eighty- 
six years after the discovery of Cabot, the first 
British charter of colonization was signed: by the 
Virgin Queen, to Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Under 
his authority two expeditions were fitted out to New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, both of which ended 
disastrously. Very soon afterwards a similar patent 
was granted to Raleigh, to settle the southern part of 
North America. Upon his return thence, he report- 
ed that he found a 9 country, which he had 
called “Virginia.” The first colony was afterward 
lauded in 1507; but their affairs were so badly con- 
ducted that, to avoid famine, they abandoned the 
country and returned to England again. 

Raleigh made a second attempt at settlement, but 
with no better success. To Elizabeth succeeded 
James. Inthe early part of his reign, one Hacklyt 
published a very interesting volume of voyages and 
discoveries—an excitement was thereby created, 
and in consequence, an expedition was fitted out, in 
which Gosnold reached Massachusetts Bay. They 
thence coasted to the south, landed and traded with 
the Indians, but made no settlement, and returned 
to England. King James then divided the disco- 
vered land into two portions, one of which he call- 
ed “Virginia,” and the other “New England.” A 
London company, with Hacalyt at their head, re- 
ceived a grant of the ſormer, and the Plymouth 
Company of the latter. Massachusetts was settled 
in 1020; Connecticut in 1633, or 4; Maryland in 
1634; Rhode Island in 1635; Maine in 1635; New 
Hampshire in 1637; North Carolina in 1663; South 
Carolina in 1670; and Pennsylvania in 1681. 

Notwithstanding these tardy movements of the 
British in settling the lands bordering on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, that nation pertinaciously insisted upon 
heir exclusive right to the whole territory by vir- 


{tue of prior discovery; 
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made the first settlement of New York, claimed that 
colony, they were attacked and driven away by the 
British in 1614. And when they (the Dutch) re- 
turned again the next year, re-settled and fortified 
themselves, they were regarded as trespassers. And 


after the death of James, King Charles the II., in 


1664, granted to his brother, the Duke of York, a 


large tract of country, including New York and N. 


Jersey, and a large force under Colonel Nichols was 


sent out to put him in possession. 


They arrived in 


the harbor, summoned the province to surrender, 
ed in one, and ook possession of the port and sur- and upon their refusing to comply, the British took 
rounding islands in the name of George III. He called forcible possession of New York and New Jersey.“ 


| 


t 
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Here we find the English government insisting 
upon the prior right of discovery, after a delay of sel- 
tlement of 123 years, against those who had settled in 
the intermediate time. 

So the first settlers of the Delaware were the 
Swedes and Finns. In the year 1627, they made a 
permanent setllement on the banks of the Delaware 
river, under the auspices of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
reigning prince of Denmark. Their title was, how- 
ever, disputed by both the Dutch and the English. 
In the year 1655, they were attacked by the former, 
and the latter having prevailed, the Swedes were 
obliged to come under the sovereignty of G. Britain. 

Having shown how scrupulously Great Britain 
has insisted upon the right of prior discovery where 
her tille was concerned, let us next inquire how far 
she has regarded this right when it effected the title 
of others. 

Oregon territory lies on the northwest. coast of 
North America, between latitudes 42 deg. and 54 
deg. 40 min. As early as 1543, Bartolome Ferrelo, 
a Spaniard, pushed his discoveries as far North as 
43 dez. and landed ata place since called “Capo 
Blanco.” e 

In 1592, Juan de Fuca, a Spaniard, discovered a 
strait in lat. 49 deg. to 51 deg. which Vancouver, in 


and when the Dutch, who!33 deg. receives the Colorado, and not a strait of 


the sea, extending from the Tropic of Cancer tolat. 
38 deg. as he supposed. I have in my possession a 
amap, published in London in t606, eighty-nine 
years after this pretended discovery of Sir Francis 
Drake, wherein all the land on this coast, north of 
latitude 42 deg. is marked as “Terra Borealis incog- 
nila,” which map never could have been published 
in England at that time, if Sir F. Drake had pre- 
viously discovered Oregon territory. Is it not ridi- 
culous for England to Jay claim to Oregon under 
such a discovery, when they are oblized to admit, 
from Drake’s own confessions, that he knew nothing 
of the coast beyond lat. 33 deg. and Oregon territo- 
ry commences at 42 deg. 


In the next place, let us examine the discoveries 
of Captain Cooke, under which Great Britain claims 
Oregon. In 1776, two years after the Spaniards had 
discovered Nootka Sound, and after the news of this 
discovery had actually reached Ergland, Captain 
Cooke was sent to discover a Northwest Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. He had positive 
instructions not to lose time in search of new lands, 
nor to stop at any fallen in with, except to wood and 
water, until he had reached latitude 65 degrees; and 
not to take possession of any countries already dis- 
covered or visited by any European power. He 
“touched” (says an English historian, Bissett,) at 
Nootka Sound. He did not, at the time, pretend to 
be the discoverer; he was aware of the prior discovery 
of Perez and Martinez, and found among the natives 
articles of European manufacture. This place might 
never have been again visited by an Englishman, but 
for an accidental circumstance. Some of Cooke's 
crew purchased some furs of the natives, which were 
sold to some advantage in China. Captain King, 
who wrote the history of Cooke’s voyage, mentioned 
this circumstance, and recommended it to his coun- 
trymen as a lucrative trade. In consequence, John 
McPherson, Governor General of India, acting un- 


1792, called the “Straits of Fuca,” in honor of the | der instructions from the British Cabinet, fitted out 


first discoverer. 
ty days, trading with the natives. 


He (De Fuca) stayed there twen- two small vessels, and sent a few adventurers to 


Nootka Sound in 1788. In 1789. about seventy Chi- 


In 1603, Agulier, in the Spanish employ, discover- | nese were transported thither. Mears, who had the 
ed the mouth of the river Umpqua, in latitude 44 deg. command, bulta house and fortified it. In 1789, 
In 1774, Perez and Martinez, under the Spanish | Martinez, a Spanish captain, discovered these intru- 
flag, discovered a sound between lat. 49 deg. and 50 ders, took possession of their building and ship, sent 


deg. (since called “Nootka Sound,“) to which they 


by an European. The Spaniards remained there 
some lime, trading with the natives. 

In 1775, the Spaniarils discovered, in latitude 46 
deg. a promontory, which was called San Roque,” 
since known as “Capo Disappointment.” Also, a 
bay. in lat. 57 deg. of which they took possession, 
and called it “Port Remedios.” 

Other parts of this coast were discovered Ly the Spa- 


the crews toa Spanish port, took down the English 
gave the name of “Port San Lorenzo.” This was p poii TEU 


the first visit that had ever been made to that place | 


colors and raised the Spanish in their place. From 
the English account of this transaction, as recorded 
in Bissett’s continuation of Hume’s History of Eng- 
gland, I vol. page 264, the following inference may 
fairly be drawn: 

lst. That no prior or conflicting discovery to that 
of the Spaniards, of the Oregon Territory, was ever 
made by Drake or Cooke, or any other Englishman: 
for, Ist, the Spanish nation (says this English histo- 
rian) claimed exclusive sovereignty, navigation, and 


niards, upon which itis unnecessary at present tod well. commerce in those territorics, coasts, and seas. This 
The foregoing formed the title of Spain to Ore~| claim was made, in London, by the Spanish ambas- 


gon Territory, in right of prior discovery; and it was 
ample. 
succeeded, by the treaty of 22d February, 1819; re- 
counized and confirmed by the treaty with Mexico, 
of 12th January, 1828. 


To this title of Spain, the United States 


sador, under a full conviction of the right of his na- 
tion. Tne British King, George III. immediately 
demonded—what? Restoration to kim cf the invaded 
territory, his sovereignty of which had made indis- 
putable by prior discovery? Not at all. He de- 


oe Beit; 15 one notice of the proceed. manded adequate satisfaction to the individuals ine 
ingsof the British government, in regard to a part jured. and for the insult offered the nation through 


of Oregon territory. 


the subjects. Now, itis inquired whether, according 


One of the claims of England to Oregon is based | to the rule of expressio unius est exchisio allerius, by 


upon the supposition that it was discovered by Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1577, and by him called“ New 
Albion.” All the porticulars of this pretended dis- 
covery will be found in Heylyn’s Geography, pub- 
lished in London in 1674, from which it appears that 
this New Albion lies within the boundaries of Cali- 
fornia, a part of the main land, on the western coast 
of North America, wbich had been discovered by 
Ferdinand Cortes, in the employ of Spaia, in 1534, 
forty-three years before Drake made his appear- 
ance in those scas. The ground upon which this 
English officer laid claim to the discovery, was an 
ignorant belief that it was an island, separated en- 
tirely from the main land by apart of the Pacific 
Ocean, which he called “Mare Vermiglio.” If 
Drake, instead of going through, a ridiculous cere. 
mony, Which he exultingly describes, of taking a 
formal surrender to England of the Indian crown 
from some ignorant natives, whose language he did 
not understand, and of sticking up the arms of Great 
Britain upon a territory which ever had been and 
ever has been acknowledged to belong to the Span- 
iards,had taken ordinary pains to understand the 
country, he would have found that his New Al- 
bion” was no island at all—that his northern point of 
this island was none other than the continentul Cape 
Blanco of the Spanish discoverers, situate in Cal- 
fornia, and that his new Mare Vermiglio was only 
the “Gulf of California,” which, at its head, in Jat. 


In 1674, a formal cession of the whole territory was 
Zade by Holaad tu Gieat Britain. 


the enumerating of these grievances, George III. Aid 
not admit (hat there were none others to Le redressed, 
and that therefore, the British had no title fo the sove- 
reignly of Oregon Territory? 

But, secondly, the king complained to parliament; 
and what was the grievance of that complaint? 
“Phe message of the king (says this Engtish histoe 
rian) stated tie injury, (1. e. the injury before stated, 


55 l 
for had there been any new one it would have bsea 


mentioned,) the insult, the satisfaction demanded, and 
the reply.” The king, then, in this formal paper, 
again admitted that the British nation hal no litle to the 
sovercigaty of Oregon. Then came Mr. Pitt's speech. 
Now, u the king, in his message, had omitted to 
state a fact so important as his right of sovereignty, 
or to refer to an event so striking (had it occured 80 
recently) as their prior discovery of Nootka Sound, 
which would have been a conclusive answer to the 
exclusive claim of the Spaniards, now was the lime to 
supply that deficiency, and Mr. Pitt the fittest person 
for thit purpose. Bat he said that “the British sab- 
jects had been forcibly interrupted in a traffic, (not the 
king in a right of severeignty.) Ille asserted that his 
countrymen had a right tu trade (not to the soil) in 
places to which no country could claim an exclusive 
right of commerce and navigation,” (not vereign- 
ty) Here, then, we find this acute minister admit- 
ling, totis viribus, that Great Britain bad no tille to the 
sovereignty of Oregon; but, admitting the title to the 
sovereignty thereto to be in( Spain) he sctup a “right 
of trade and trafic’ in his countrymen. 


* 
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Mr. Fox followed Mr. Pitt, and agreed with him inor his historian: t him 
in these views. Nota member of either house of 
parliament made the slightest suzzestion to the con- 
trary, and an address cor responding with the messaze, 
passed without a dissenting voice. From these pro- 
ceedings, itis inferred that the British parliament 
confessed that Spain had an exclusive litle to the sove- 
reignly of Oregon. 

A million of pounds sterling were voted to carry 
into execution warlike preparations to support this 
trade. 

In the mean time, the British minister sent Mr. 
Fitzherbert to Madrid, to browbeat the Spaniards. — 
But still no claim of title to the sovereignty of Ore- 
gon was asserted in answer to that of the Spaniards 
to the exclusive right by virtue of their prior disco- 
very. ‘The claim ofa right to land and build houses 
for the purpose of trade, at Nootka Sound, a part of 
Oregon Territory, (unfounded, as we shall presently 
show it to be,) is an acknowledgementof the waut of 
a title to the sovereignty of the “whole. If they had 
ttie to the sovereignty of the whole territory, why 
was it not disclosed, as it would have been a sufficient 
warrant for occupying a part? No reason can be as- 
signed, except the consciousness that none then exist- 
ed; and yet England has the effrontery now to assert a 
title by virtue of a discovery prior to that discussion, 
in point of time. 


So the ground upon which the right to trade was 
maide, viz: one which admitted the “exclusive right 
of sovereignty in Spain to Oregon, is proof that En- 
gland at that period, w when the facts were all fresh 
in men's memories, did not venture upon a claim so 
unfounded, but which they now set forth. But no 
nation or individual is allowed thus to blow hot and 
cold, (as it is called,) or to set up contradictory 
claims. From all which it plainly appears that 
Great Britain never had any right to Oregon, by 
dis:overy prior to that of Spain, under whom we 
claim. 


But thirdly, on the 4th of June, 1790, the Spanish 
government ‘published a declaration or manifesto, di- 
rected to all European courts, setting forth their ex- 
clusive rights of sovereignty to Oregon Territory, 
founded upon their prior discovery. ‘This manifesto 
was never contradicted or denied by Great Britain, 
either publicly or privately, that has ever been known 
or heard. Hence it would follow thal, even if Eng- 
land had a right of sovereignty by a discovery prior 
to those of the Spaniards above cited (which is not 
admitted,) that it has been absolutely and irretrieva- 
bly abandoned by them, (the British) so far as re- 
gards the United States, who are a bona fide pur- 
chaser of Oregon. When a claim to anything is 
publicly made, nature prompts those who have con- 
flicting ones to make them known; hence silence is 
construed into an abandonment of right, and an ac- 
quiescence in the conflicting claim made public; and 
what is once formally abandoned can never be reviv- 
ed, especially to the prejudice of a bona fide pur- 
chaser. Had the claims of En; gland and Spain been 
originally equal, the law of nations, in deciding be- 
tween England and the United States, would prefer 
the latter, who have been guilty of no laches, to the 
former, who have been gui! ty of laches. So then 
were it admitted that England had made the disco- 
very of Oregon prior to Spain, (which is denied.) yet 
inasmuch as Great Britain adinitted the prior dis 
covery sct forth by Spain in their maniteslo, and 
not denied at the time, the United States, as assiznee 
of Spain, may now claim the sovereignty of “that 
territory by a more perfect title. ‘The principle of 
the law of nations, upon which this is founded, will 
not and cannot be denied: 


Having thus shown that Great Britain has no title 
to the sovereignty of Oregon territory, let us examine 
more particula: ‘ly what was advanced by her in re- 
gard to Nootka Sound. 

The British government might have had a right of 
sovereignty to Nootka Sound, in particular, without 
having any right of sovereignty to Oregon Territory, 
in general; but, had that been the case, it would 

have been distinctly stated, inasmuch as that partial 
right of sovereignty w ould have been an answer to 
the claim of sovercignty to the whole lerrilory by 
Spain, and also, that right of partial sovereignty 
would have been greater than the right of trade and 
traffic which was complained of being invaded, and 
which would therefore have been merged therein.— 
But Mr. Pitt's complaints are of the “ships” having 
been taken, not the “land.” In calling in question 
Spain's exclusire cluims, he denies those only which 
relate to the rade,“ * ‘claims (says Mr. Pitt) which 
are totally incousistent with the guts of independent 
narigaters to lands, which, being 55 fore unappropriat- 
ed. 1 sy should make their own by occupancy and la- 
dor. 


The “rights” of independent navigators.” Who 


ate“ is 


nor his historian has condescended to inform us. — ‘robbed of their rights. 


Of what are they independent? Of the law of na- 
tions? If that was the minister's meaning, the idea 
might have been suggested to his mind by recollect: 
ing the claims to be knighted, of his countryman 
“Drake.” “Todependent” (Johnson says,) is ‘not 
supported by any other“ “, not controlled,“ (South) 

not relating to any superior power,” (Bently.) 


“Independent navigators,” must then be those gen- 


tlemen of the sea,“ who roam about the world un- 
controlled, holding themselves responsible to no su- 
perior power; the same who, Blackstone tells us, 
are “Hostes humani generis;” in vulgar language, 
“pirates.” We had a goodly number of these gen- 
tlemen hovering about our seaboard during our late 
struggle with England. But it seems that these “in- 
dependent navigators”? have “rights.” Indeed! 


ponding duty; hence those w ho acknowledge no du- 
ties can claim no rights. To enjoy rights and perform 


duties implies responsibilities, (“dependence”) but he | reparation 
who is independent,“ (irresponsible,) can know | which 


neither the one nor the other. But the “right, 
these “independent navigators“ is to eget 
were they acquired? By prior discovery? 
cession? No. By conquest? No. The Lire of fei 
independent navigators was “to land they could make 
their own by occupancy and labor.“ ‘Occupancy is the 
taking possession of those things which before be- 
longed to nobody.” (Blackstone. ) But the occu- 
pancy of these independent navigators was “the 
seizing upon what before belonged to somebody.°— 
“Quod nullius est, id ralione naturali cecupanti concedi- 
tur,“ (says the lav of nations;) but it would be im- 
possible so to translate this maxim as to justify the 
Englishmen who trespassed on the soil and right of 
sovercignty which the Spaniards had gained by their 
prior discovery of Oregon. 


No such subordinate or interlocutory right oftrade | 


o „ ee | this tide of France was acknowledged by Great Brie 
jtain in the treaty of Utrecht, of 1743, aud of Versail- 
les, in 1763. 


of sovereignty is known to the law 
fore belonged to nobody, the discovery and 18 
possession ‘conferred the right of sovereignty; but i 
they previously belonged to any body, the entry 1 
them to trade or traflic was tortious, and no right of 
any kind was thereby acquired. 


Nor is the condition of such trespassers at all im- 
proved by any labor they may perform upon the 
lands, as Mr. Pitt's language would seem to imply. 
Oa the contrary, each new act performed on the soil 
is a coutinuation of the trespass, and is, by the law, 
referred back to the tortious entry, so that these 
English intruders were not only trespassers «b initio, 
but ad metas. But perhaps it may be said Mr. Pitt 
qualified the rights of these independent navizators 
to lands theretofore unappropriated. If so, it becomes 
necessary to inquire what was meant by “unuppro- 
priated.“ 


It not being a legal term, its meaning must be 
sought for in ordinary dictionaries. To ‘‘appropri- 
to claim,“ (Milton;) ‘to consign to some 
use,” (Hooker.) Now, the Spaniards had claimed 
Nootka Sound; it was not, therefore, “unappropriat- 

ed.” They had also assigned it to some use, viz: to 
the use of themselves and their countrymen. If Mr. 
Pitt meant by it being »unappropriated,“ that no 
settlement had been made thereon, then the question 
recurs, Whether a title lo sovereignty, by virtue of 
prior discovery, can be lost by any delay of settle- 
ment, short of presumption that the title was aban- 
doned. And upon this question, (he conduct of Eug- 
land in regard to the Faikiand Islands and the Pro- 
vince of Ñ. York, would seem to preclude the neces- 
sity of present discussion. 


When Mr. Fitzherbert arrived at Madrid, and the 
Spaniards insisted upon their right to Nootka Sound, 
as part of Oregon, which they had first discovered 
and taken possession of, he reiterated the sophistry 
of Mr. Pitt. “Whatever is common, (said this am- 
bassador,) belongs to the ‘first occupier.?” The 
Spaniards answered, that was once common, ceased 
to be so, and became exclusive property by prior dis. 
covery and taking of possession. “Every nation (said 
the ambassador,) has a right to appropriate w hatever 
it can acquire, without trespassing upon the previous 
appropriations of others.” Ergo, the British had a 
right to seize upon Nootka Sound, which had been 
previously appropriated! This was tbe diplomatic 
logic! It is marvellous how such a conclusion could 
ever have been allowed; but the English historian, 
Bisset, explains iti. This language (he says,) of 
British justice demanding what British power could 
so easily enforce from any aggressor that dared to 

rovoke its vengeance, was, (as well it might be) 
considered haughty and menacing” by the Spaniards. 
But Great Britain had 153 ships of the dine, with 
which Spain was unable to contend; and France, to 
whom she applied, was unable to afford her any as- 


are, “independent navigators?” Neither Mr. Pitt'sistancc. Thus the Spaniards were defrauded and 


| the subject. 
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“And (says the historian) 
other powers were taught that British subjects (even 
when acting as trespassers) were not to be molested 
with impunity.” 


From all which it is obvious that Great Britain 


never had any title to the sovereignty of Oregon, by 


Tight of prior discovery. That she never had any 
' by cession from the Spaniards will be equally appa- 
rent to any unprejudiced person who will examine 
All that she demanded of Spain was “a 
right of traffic and trade;“ and that she obtained no 
more, is proved, not only by the words of the cession 
itself, (which appears to have been very carcfully 
drawn, with the view of excluding therefrom all 
subsequent interference that a right of sovereignty 
was therein contained,) but-also, from the acknow- 


The! jedzement of Mr. Fox, in the British Par] t, 
law teaches that there is no right without a corres- he ine 


when this treaty of cession was under consideration, 


that nothing had been acquired, and the congratulatory 


vote of the house of commons, that “an adequate 
had been provided for the violence 
had been committed at Nootka, and the se- 


of i curity to his majesty’s subjects of the exercise of 
a their navigation, commerce, and fisberics in these 


paris of the world, which were the subjects of discus- 
sion.” 


But, fourthly. The United States has a title to 
Orezon Territory by virtue of her own discoveries 
and settlement. 

It is a well known principle of the law of nations, 
in regard to discovery, that the nation who discovers 
the mouta of a river is entitled to the sovereignty to 
all the land which is watered by such rivers, its tri- 
butaries and head waters. 


In 1633, Mr. De La Salle, a Frenchman, navigat- 
ed the Mississippi river from Canada to its mouth.— 
In virtue whereof, France claimed the sovereignty 
to Louisiana on both sides of the river, from the 
Gulf of Mexico tothe 49th deg. of latitute. And 


In 1792 „Capt. Gray, of the American ship “Co- 
lumbia,” discovered the Columbia river, which he 
pamed after his ship. He landed, held an interview 
with the natives, who had never before seen a while 
man or a ship. 


In 1804, Lewis and Clark, in the employ of the 
United States, ascended the Missouri, passed the 
Rocky Mountains—up to that time unexplored by 
a while man—discovered and explored the head wa- 
ters of the Columbia River—and followed that river 
down to its mouth, where they passed the winter of 
1504-5. 

In 1808, the American Missouri Fur Company es- 
tablished several trading. posts, one on the River 
Lewis, a branch of the Columbia. 

In 1811, Astoria was founded, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, by Mr. John Jacob Astor of N. 
York. 

In December, 1813, Astoria was captured by the 
British sloop of war, Racoon, Capt. Blake. 

By the treaty of Ghent it wasagreed thatall terri- 
tories, &c. taken by either party from the other dure 
ing the war, should be restored without delay. 

“Astoria was restored the 6th Oct. 1818. 


By virtue of the above mentioned discovery, sete 
tlement, and restoration, the U. States, without the 

aid of any other titles. havea right to the soy ereigniy 
and soil of Oregon Territory. 

Great Britain pretends to say that Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, one of their subjects, discovered a North 
Branch of the Columbia River prior to our discove- 
rics. But Mr. McKenzie himself has said that his 
discovery was in May, 1793, whereas that of Capt. 
Gray was in 1792; and af any impartial person will 
read MeKenzie's account, he will be convinced that 
the river he saw was not a head water of the Co- 
lumbia. [See report of committee on military af- 
fairs, made to 27th congress, the third session, No. 
31, page 17.) They also contend that Mr. Thomp- 
son, astronomer, of the North West Fur Company, 
established posts among the Flatheads and Kootanie 
Tribes of Indians, on the bead waters or main branch 
of the Columbia, in the same and subsequent years | 
as the discovery of Lewis and Clarke. But when 
the evidence upon this point is examined, it turns out 
that Lewis and Clarke reached the Pacific Ocean, ` 
after exploring the Columbia River, on the loth of > 
November, 1804, and that the earliest post establish- l 
ed by Mr. Thompson, was in the spring of 1806.— 
Great Britain, well knowing that she had no title to 
the sovereignty of Oregon, proposed to the United 
States to divide the territory between them, making 
the Columbia River the boundary; they (the British) 
taking the country north and west of that line, leav- 
mg the Americans the other side. To this proposi- 
tiomour ministers dissented. The true mother never 

consents fo divide the child! 
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BUSINESS REVIEW. l 
5 heen several heavy falls of snow, and the highlands 


are already white as far south as Mason & Dixon’s line. 
Ice, a fourth of an inch in thickness, was formed at N. 
Vork on the Sth inst., and in Baltimore on the 9th inst. 
The priceo fuel has advanced twenty-five per cent.— 
Notice has been given by Pennsylvanian canal agents, 
that they will cease to receive goods fur transportation 
after the st inst. for theseason. The Buffalo Com- 
mercial of the Ist inst. says, “lt isa beautiful sight this 
morning to see some foriy vessels all spreading their 
snowy sails to the wind, and swifily speeding over the 
bright glancing waters of the blue Erie.” 

On the 4th, the same paper says, “The weather is clear, 
the wind favorable, and some 50 vessels have departed 
for westerns ports, since midnight.” , 

All the boats clearing for Albany carry full freights. 
We give the export o pane articles shipped from 
the canal office, during the first three days of Novem- 


r: 
Wheat. Flour. Beef. Ashra. Cheese. 
50,317 12,063 1,340 466 147,903 


The Quebec Mercury says: „This unseasonable 
weather will have a serious effect upon the pire of hay; 
and the poor farmers, we fear, will have to ill their cat- 
tle long ere the winter will have run its course. Weare 
informed that the ice, in the bay and round the wharves 
at port St. Francis, is now as thick ag it usually is a 
month latter.” l l 

Other papers from the north furnish us with details of 
disasters, upon the lakes. 

Great anxiety is evinced on the line of transport from 
the lakes, for tear that the half million barrels of flour 
en route may be embargoed by ice. Their calculations 
were on an open canal to New York up to the 20:h in- 
stant. 

‘The number of vessels at the wharves of Schuylhill, 
during the month of Octuber, Bickneil’s Philadelphia 
Reporter states at 260—of which 184 were schooners. 
The same paper adds: “The spirit of improvement ts 
avain visible in cur city and county. Quite a large num- 
ber of new buildings are in progress, some of them on 
an extensive scale. Renis, tox, are rising, and the num- 
ber of houses with bills upon them, is few indeed, when 
compared with the condiion of things several months 
back. Even the matrimonial market looks more cheer- 
ful, and we have heard lately, with no litle pleasure, of 
numerous marriages.” ö 

Hunts Merchants Magazine for November, says: “A 
fair a:nount of business hae been done generally, through- 
out the fall months, und still continues in some degree. 
The leading features of the market may now be describ- 
ed us ſollowe:— Money abundant, and easily obtained, 
on good security, at 35a4 per cent. Stocks gradually ris- 
ing, although expuscil to fluctuations consequent upon 
gpeculation, stimulated by cheapness of money;—the in- 
ternal wade of the country safe, regular, and moderate, 
—the external commerce seriously epressed,—the crops 
of all kinds abundant, inducing a downward tendency 
in prices. the revenue of the country deficient, and an 
extension of old loans necessary, in the forin of treasury 
notes, which are issued at a nominal interest.” 

We cannot help flauering ourselves that this alleged 
deficiency in the revenue, if existing at all, will be found 
to be by no means so considerable as has been repre- 
eented. Without having official data whcreon to ven- 
ture a counter stutement, yet, so far as we have returns, 
we are persuaded that the deficiency should be very in- 
considerable. 

T'he increase in the British revenue far the last quar- 
ter, owing mainly to the amount derived from the new 
income tax, which it appears yields for the year, more 
than five millions pound sterling, has produced favorable 
effects in the business circles of that einpire. The bul- 
lion in the bank of England is still on the increase, and 
now amounts to nearly $60,000,000. 


New Cuinese Tarir will be inserted in our next. 
The opening of so vast an empire, and introducing three 
hundreu and sixty millions of people into the commer- 
cial circles, is something like commencing a hew era.— 
The main object of the late British war on China, was 
beyond doubt to compel the Chinese to ad ait her trade, 
and with a view of extending British commerce. It is 
not to be supposed that when so compelled, the Chinese 
would debar themselves of the advantage to be derived 
from a competition for her trade, or that she would be su 
kindly affected towards her recent enemy as tu secure fo 
them an exclusive monoply of her ports. The tenor of 
the tariff as published, indicates no such monopoly, and 
we much question its existence,—it it did, that it would 
not long exist, we have not the shadow of doubt. ‘The 
Chinese dre not destitute of understanding. The U. 
States have had efficient agents under her flag, in the 
Chinese seas, and her minister it is hoped will soon be 
on the spot to attend to her interests in the premises. 


American Provisions. During the three first quarters 
of this year, ending on the 3ist of September, there were 
shipped trom the port of New Yoik for England, 7,516 
barrels of beef, 2,025,147 pounds of tallow, 750 barrels 
of pork, 2,072,587 pounds of lard, 773,816 pounds of but- 
ter, and 1,730,991 pounds of cheese. The total slup- 
meuts of provisions from New Kork to England during 
the whole of this year ere estimated as fulluws:—1u,21 
brrrels of beef, 2,700,196 pounds of tallow, 1,000 burrels 
of pork, 2,763 449 pounds of lard, 1,031,755 pounds ut 
butter, und 2,307,933 pounds of cheese. 

Phe New. York packet ships are carying out large 
quantities of wooden ware to London. 


Winter approaches early. There jn 
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BAN RS. The returns of the N. Y. banks made on the 
Jat inst. show that there is no increased demand for mo- 
ney, while the reduction of stocks held by them would 

dicate a withdrawal from the market of those taken 
for investment. Good paper is discounted at 424}. 

Tha old Bank of Pennsylvania has resumed specie 
payments and after passing a severe trial has weathered 
the storm and is now resuining business. 

The following table shows the great increase in the 
prices of our city bank notes within a twelvemonth— 
nearly 125 per cent! U. S. Gaz. 
Par value, Market value, Market value, 


Banks. Sept. 1842. Sept. 1842. Nov. 4, 1843. 
United States, 100 24 4 
North America, 400 100 350 
Pennsylvania, 400 59 210 
Philadelphia, 100 > 33 95 
Fars. & Mechanics’ 50 20 i 39 
Commercial, 50 30 48 
Northern Liberties, 35 17 32 
Mechanics 35 9 24 
Schuylkill, 50 1 8 
Southwark, 50 45 53 
Kensington, 50 31 47} 
Penn Township, 50 10 24 
Girard, 50 13 6} 
Western, 50 28 41 
Manuf. & Mech. 50 9 20 
Moyamensing, 50 20 36 

Total, 1370 467 1016 


Cancelled six years bonds of the state of Kentucky, to 
the amountof 8122,000, were burnt at Frankfort to the 
23.h ult. by the secretary of state. | 

The Bank of Tennessee. Ihe specie in the Bank of 
Tennessee and branches first Sep'ember, 1843, was 
$579,254; bank notes $114,274; due from banks $353.- 
058; circulation $1,039,731; due banks $175,719; depo- 
sits $316,226, 

The Bank of Georgia.. The report of the situation of 
the bank of the state of Georgia shows a circulation of 
$441,621, and specie, $409,034. In April last, the circu- 
lation was $437,118, specie, $295.367. ‘The item of bad 
debts,” amounting to $123,711, has been charged cd ah 
fit and loss, absorbing the surplus fund, 888,833, an the 
profits of the last six months, $33,347, and requiring an 
appropriation of $6,500. 


Corron. The burthen of letters from the south is the 
injury to cotton crops, and the consequent nse in cotton. 
This 19 not unusual. 

A letter in the Charleston Courier dated Macon, Ga. 
October 27th, states that cotton is coming in slowly, and 
the writer thinks that the crop in that section will not 
reach more than half a crop. 

A writer in the Picayune at New Orleans, gives his 
reason for the conclusion that the price of cotton must 
rise; an advance to 50 per cent. above last year's su les 
would not surprise, and therefure advises planters, not to 
be too anxious tu inake sales. 


Frorx. London papers state ‘hatin consequence of 
the new duty upon Canadian flour being in opera- 
tion, an increasing business was doing in ihe article; 
and as extensive supplies were expected to be shipped 
before the navigation of the St. Lawrence closed, the 
present prices it was thought would not be sustained. 

A Pe at N. York for Genesee 4 63244 45 Georgetown 
09. i 
The inspections of the week at Baltimore comprise 

11,309 barrels and 610 half barrels. Receiving prices 

$4 12!—selling price $4 25. 


Specie. Since the American tariff went into opera- 
tion, there has arrived about 25 millions of specie. be- 
yond what has been sent abroad. ‘I'nis however, is by 
no means sufficient to replace the void in the circula- 
tion occa-ioned by the withdrawal of paper credit which 
had inundated the country. It helps however, vastly, 
and will be of more assistance when the piles which 
have accumulated ın a few cities, shall become more ge- 
nerally diffused over the eouatry. Produce is the lever 
to operate with. 


Srocks. The steady advance in the price, and in- 
creased demand for stocks ia our money mirkets, even 
oa the hecl of our late extreme pecaniary enbarrass- 
ments, has had a decided influence on the London capi- 
talists, and the p ices and demand are there cautiously 
improving; tur particulars see the foreign head in this 
number. ‘he effect of the renewal of conhdence 
abroad, still further eulivens the demand at home, and 
prices have again advauced. In New York the stock 
market has been very active this weck. ‘Their papers 
say; Money continues very abundant, and can be had 
on short loans at low rates. While the capitahsts fiid 
so much difficulty in employing their funds, the stock 
market will naturaliy exhibitan upward tendency, caus: 
cd by purchases fur investment or speculation. Many 
of our business men who cannot tind immediate employ- 
ment for the funde they have on hand, appear to be in- 
vesting temporarily in stocks,and for some days past the 
buyers have evidently been more numervus than tke 
sellers. 

Another writer says: “Since the arrival of the steamer 
there has been improved demand for government and 
New York securities at improved rates. © silo sixes 
also advanced 4; Indiana $, and Harlæ:n 8; there is no 
inquiry for Foreign Exchanges; London 1034108}; Paris 
„ Amsterdam 3931393; llamburg 35; Bremen 

3° 

Philadelphia papers sav, The sales at the Stuck Ex- 
change were lurge to-day,and ata general improve- 
ment in prices. States b's went up 633, with a tair de- 
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mand at that rate at the close of the eecond board. 
‘here wae a sale of $5,000 afterwards at 63}, but it wes 
not made by a broker.” 

Prices. U. States sixes at N. York 117; fives 1042 a 
1057 N. York sixes 1093; Ohio fives 87, sixes 97}, se- 
vena 103; Pennsylvania fives 68; Ilinois and Michigan 
bonds 40; Indiana bonds 27; Minow 37, Kentucky 
sixes 100. 

Bultimore city sixes sold in this city on Wednesday at 
110, and state sixes at 731 coupons of 1843 are scarce, 
and sell at S2—those of 1841 and 1912 are selling at ds. 


Topacco. Accounts from Missouri state that the frost 
has done vast injury to the crop. 

The inspections of the week at Baltimore comprire 
353 hogsheads Maryland; 5 Virginia; 53 Missouri; 40 
Kentucky, and 153 Ohio—total 614 hhds.—price and de- 
mand as last reported. 


‘TREASURY NOTES. The amount of treasury notes out- 
standing on the Ist inst. was #4 319,974 79. 

The new treasury notes in; ended to serve as a curren- 
cy, have made their appearance in our market. 


How. J. Q. Apama, arrived at Cleveland, Ohio,on the 
Ist inst. Ile was cordially welcomed. 


ASSASSINATION ATTEMPTED. A physician, desperate 
for want of money, being refused admittance to the Pope 
of Rome by his valet, at his palace, on the 27:h Septem- 
ber, fired a pis:ol, but without eflect. Qn a second at- 
tempt to gain an audience the nextday, he was arrested, 
and another load ed pistol found on him. 


Drarus, during the last week at New York, 171, of 
which 62 were under 2 years of age, and 29 died of cun- 
sumption, 

At Philadelphia 87, of which 15 were under one year 
of age, 11 were trom the alins- house, and 14 were per- 
suns of color. ; 


New Jersey. The legislature have elected T. W. 
Arruwsmith, state treasurer, and Jos. A. Yard, keeper 
of the state prison. The latter gentleman is editor of 
the Trenton Emporium. 


New York. Election. There were ail sorts ef con- 
fusion in the political ranks prior to the state ch ction on 
Tuesday last. There wasa dispute amongst the w higs 
whether to contest this elecuoa or not. Several intlu- 
ential whig papers strongly oppos.d a contest atthis 
time,—and it is probable th: y would have carried their 
point, had it not been for the height to which tie diffe- 
rent parties in the rank“ of their opponents carried dis- 
putes amongst themselies. It was finally decided by 
the whigs to organize and battle forthe state, but they 
found their own party distracted. In the city of New 
York, a “Native American” ticket was ſorined which 
pulled some 8 or 9,000 votes on ‘Tuesday. The Loco 
party fi. iding their opponents in the field in foriniduble 
force, succeeded on the eve of the election in reconcile 
ing their own differences to a considerable extent. The 
Evening Post, published in the aficrnoon of the day of 
election, says: Within a few days, things have as- 
sumed a different aspect; there is more un on, more friend 
ly understunding among the members of the democratic 
party, and the factions of which we have spoken have 
wu led into mere handfuls of men.” 

The party ticket nominated at Tammany Hall was ge: 
nerally voted and was generally 1 Twelve of 
their assembly ticket succeeded and only one whig— 
last year they had 10 and the whigs 3. Ihe whig cane 
didate for sheriff was elected by a majority of 957. 

The average whig vote fur agsemblymen in the city 
was 13,922 —average Loco vole 14,38i—average 
majori y 462. 

On the whole ticket, the average Loco majority 417. 

The whig candidate for senator was beai by 29 voies 
inthe city. Albany elects whigs by 4or S00 maujonty. 
So far as heard trum the whigs have gained 11 assembly- 
men and lost one. ‘Ihe senators so far as heard trow 
ro f rthe Locca, "Their majority in the legislu:ure will 

something short of lust year. 


Repeat Association A repeal meeting was held 
in Boston on Moiday evening last, at which the sun of 
S420 was collected. The association his $1909 invest- 
ed in Boston five per cent stock, ready for trans mission 
ro Iceland whenever it may be required to further the ob- 
jects of the repeal movement 


There was a meeting of the Philadelphia Repeal Assos 
ciation held on Tuesday eveuing. Resolutiv.as denbune- 
ing the course of the British government, were passed, ` 
alse, expressing unlimited confidence in Mr O'Connell. 
They further resolved, “ That we submit our service in 
the cause of Ireland to Ins guidance, and are willing 10 
accord what in a late speech he besought of his coun'ry- 
men: ls let him work ont his experimeut in his own 
way?” Mr. Sweeny presented a plede to the meeting, 
which had been signed by eleven gentlemen, who 
pledged themseives to furnish one thousand dollars each, 
at thy moment when such a crisis shail arrive in the pre» 
sent political struggle uf the people of Ireland as tat 
danger to her existence as a nutiom may req tire the in- 
stant, hberal, and emphatic support of her triencs 

Te repealers of Ireland have adopted a “National 
Cap” to be worn by all persons engaged in the present 
movement. ‘I'ney are furnished by the agents ul che re- 
peal association in Dublin. Ihe tan.ous Liberty Cap of 
tue French Jacobing, wae an efficient agent in ia r. volue 
nonizing France. 


Rnopg ISLAND: The legislature closed ‘its session on 
the 4th, having been less than a week in session. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
IRELAND. 

DANIEL O' Cox x EL., the Irish agitator, is certainly the 
most remarkable man of this day. His career thus far 
is a perfect enigina. ‘That any one man could have the 
address for such a number of years to monopolize to 
himself the arbitrary undisputed control, and retain the 
undiminished confidence of so many millions of people 
—and of such a people too, as compose the Irish nation, 
is a prodigy tor which we know of no parallel in either 
modern or ancient history. The successful warrior ac- 
quires a dominion over the human heart, which may be 
accounted for by the known character of the beings over 
whom he sways the sceptre of power. The enthusiastic 
zealot occasionally wields a magic wand, which devotees 
consider superhuman, and bow to astodivinity. The despot 
by arbitrary authority, like Francia, may assume power 
and rule a whole people by the simple agency of terror— 
but for a man without any of these appliances or any pre- 
tensions to legitimate authority whatever, to be able to 
acquire dominion, and retain it through such an ardent 
strugele against on armed host of opponents—whose 
leige sway he is contesting on the one hand, and overa 
people so notorious heretofore through all their history for 
clannish distractions amongst themselves and for uncon- 
trollable temper—to be able by his own single unaided 
voice to command all the jarring elements into subjec- 
tion -to undertake himself the task of agitating—agitating 


—agitating the vast mass to the very verge as it were of 


a violent revolution and then for years to “rule them in 
their madness,” as he does—is an achievement which 
may well be looked at with amazement. How much lon- 


gerthis experiment of congregating all the elements of 


strife in toa focus, and sporting firebrands over the terrific 
magazine, may continue, without some spark lighting an 
explosion, isin the eventful future. 

We confess that we know not what to think of the 
man—or of the people he has acquired such an absolute 
control over. Ireland—and Irishmen, seem to be forgot- 

ten for the time. Daniel O'Connell is Ireland, “alone in 
hie glory” without rival—compctition—or even a remote 
adjunct. Where are all the devoted patriots—the distin, 


guished | talents—the unequalled orators with which Ire. 
jand has for ages been so prolific? Daniel O’Connell 
would seem to have embodied all their attributes in his 
own person—and rot a name but hisis leftof living 


Ireland. 
What is to be the issuc of his most extraordinary car- 


reer, who would venture to prediet afer what he has ex 
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have already been violated. That O'Connell possesses 
the power of illimitable weal or woe to millions of gen- 
erous warm-hearted, and confiding people, all must ad- 
mit. Whether he will accomplish much for their good, 
is doubted by thousands who contemplate the scene 
with the most profound interest, with the dcepest anxie- 
ty. May Heaven protect the Irish people save Europe 
from another sanguinary contest,and humanity.from fur- 
ther and deeper subjugation. 


Tue army in Inrlaxp. The Evening Packet 
says: We have before usa return showing the force 
of each regiment in Ireland at the present moment, 
together with the numberof sappers and miners, and 
the constabulary. The whole gives a force of 28,- 
000 men. N 

TRANCE. 

The population of France as shown by the census 
taken a short time ago, amounts to 34,494,875. The 
last census in 1536, gave 33,540,910. The depart- 
ment of the Seine contains upwards of 1,500,000.— 
It would appear that in less than a century and a 
half the population of France has heen nearly dou- 
bled, but this augmentation has been very slow in- 
deed as compared with what takes place in Great 
Britain, Prussia, Austria, and even Russia. 


The Duke of Bordeaux, aged 23, pretender to the 
throne of France, Bourbon Line, claiming the title 
„Henry V, King of France,” 13 on a visit to England. 
The recent visit of this young Bourbon Prince to the 
court of Berlin has excited considerable comment on 
the continent, although it has becn confidently stated 
that the object of his journey was a mere visit of 
pleasure unconnected with any political object. The 
King of Prussia is stated to have given the duke an 
exceedingly warm reception. He arrived at Berlin 
on the 2Ist, and proceeded immediately to meet the 
King at Potsdam. Ile is to remain in England for 
some time and is now on a visit to Scotland. 


Louis Phillipe is seventy years of age. The quiet 
which he has contrivedto prescrve in France since 
his ascension to the throne may possibly be interrupt- 
ed when a succession is required. 


RUSSIA. 


Tur Empenor’s voracr— TIE KasrscHaTKa— 
AN HEIR TO THE THRONE. A young American thus 
writes: 


“St. Petersburg, Sept. 30th, 1843. 

“I told youin my last thatthe Emperor haa gone 
to Berlin. He went away inthe Kamtschatka. As 
usual with him, he was caught in a severe storm, and 
I felt anxious to learn how our American craft be- 
haved on the Baltic in such circumstances, with so 
precious a freight. To my sorrow, I heard from all 
quarters a few days after, that the steamer was real- 
ly good for nothing. The particulars were given 
with so much circumstance that I really thought they 
were correct, when yesterday from an undoubted 
source, I heard that his majesty was delighted, and 
presented the captain with 1500 silver roubles, 
(about §800,) and made other handsome presents to 
all on board. So much for the slanderers on our ar- 
tizans. We carry the day in spite of all opposition 
and can’t and won't be beat, but can and will beat all 
our enemies, in any way they wish to try us. 


The emperor after leaving Berlin, crossed the 
frontiers into Prussian Poland, and as he approached 
Posen, hearing of the sickness of an old general he 
knew, off the mainroad, he left his carriage and suite 
and with count Orloff, proceeded to see the dying 
soldier, intending to join his retinue by another road. 
As his suite approached Posen, a man advanced upon 
the road towards the coach he supposed to contain 
the imperial person, and fired from a musket seven 
balls, which all lodged inside the carriage. Jf the 
emperor had been within it, he must have been kil- 
led. The assassin is said to have escaped. At War- 
saw his majesty heard of thebirth of a grandson and 
the inheritor of the imperial honors, and after issuing 
a proclamation addressed to all his subjects, repaired 
to this place to be present in person at the christen- 
ing. His new imperial highness is to be called 
Nicholas. His birth was announced to the inhabi- 
tants of this city by the discharge of 301 cannon.— 
His father is the Grand Duke Alexander, and his 
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was presented last fall.” l- V. Y. . Inner. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Journal of Commerce has news from Oahu to 
the 4th of August. The re-establishment of the na- 
live government had caused great satisfaction of 
course, and was celebrated with due ceremonies. A 
long letter from Samel C. Damon has the annexcd 
postscript: 

“The whale ship Sabina, will leave this port in a 
few days for New York, direct by sea. 


August 5. The past week has been one of much 
excitement and festivity. The restoration is a source 
of joy and thanksgiving. The “Cyane” arrived yes- 
terday, bringing joyful intelligence that England and 
France had acknowledged the independence of the 
Islands. Everything ıs most flattering for the pros- 
perity of the Sandwich Island government. 


The following foreign vessels in harbor, Aur. 5: 


H. B. M. ship Dublin, Admiral Thomas, 41 guns. 
“s i Carysfort, Capt. Paulet, 26 « 
t briz Hazard, Capt. Bell, 16 „ 
U. S. ship Constellation, Com. Kearney, 36 “ 
« „ United States, Com. Jones, 44 
„ sloop Cyane, Capt. Shelby, 26 * 


The largest naval ſoree ever in this harbor. 
Whale ships (American) Sabina, and Elizabcth; 
bark Newburyport; brigs Pallas and Delaware. 


CHINA. 

TaapE Oren ro THE Amenicans. Weare permit- 
ted by a commercial house of this city, to publish 
the following extract of a letter from Macao, re- 
ceived by the last English mail, by the steamer Akbar, 
from Macao to Suez, and from Alexandria by the 
Oriental. It will be seen that the postscript, dated 
July 31, states that the question of the admission of 
American vessels on the same terms as British, is 
settled. Boston Com. Adv. 


“The tariff and port regulations for British vessels 
is now published. I send you by this opportunity a 
sheet containing both. The duties are for the most 
part fair, and there will probably be but little smug- 
gling. Opium is not alluded to in any way, and we 
suppose that a vessel would be perfectly safe to take 
a cargo of it to Whampoa and enter it, as an unenu- 
merated article of the tariff. Salt, a government 
monopoly, is also admitted. These are undoubtedly 
omissions accidental, and will be mentioned by and 


by—though perhaps not before there is an actual 
occasion for it. 


The Hong monopoly is abolished—the old debts of 
the Co-Hong are all paid the last payment amount- 
ing to $1,660,000 was paid early in this month. — 
Houqua was obliged to pay $1,000,000 of it. The 
old gentleman has been very sick since, but is now 
recovering slowly. 


We are not certain yet whether other nations will 
comc into the same position as that now occupied by 
the British, or not. There are two American ships 
here with cargoes, which will test it very soon—tho 
Mary Chilton from New York, and the John G. Cos- 
tar from Bombay. We all suppose we shall be able 
to trade on the same footing as the most favored. 


The opium vessels, 'tis understood, will all leave 
Whampoa immediately—probably are at this mo- 
ment on their way down the river. 


The American vessels here are the Mary Chilton 
—for sale—but will probably load soon for homc.— 
J. G. Costar, and Talbot, will wait for new teas; 
Congress, from South America, will return. Wis- 
sahickon, brig, and Swallow, schooner, tor sale; $10- 
9 is the best offer for the latter no offers for the 

rig. 

We have Manilla dates to the 10th July. The New 
Jersey sailed for Salem on the 2d inst., and the St. 
Pauls on the 3d. Venice and Wales would sail in all 
the month. 


Indigo worth 862, good quality ſor the U. S. Su- 
gar, 35-8. Hemp, 3 3-8. Exchange, 4-5d. 
We are overstocked with stores of every descrip- 
tion. 


31st. I have just heard from Canton that "tis set- 
tled—the American ships are to come inon the same 
terms as the British. 

The following is an extract from another letter, 
dated Macao, July 31st, 1843: 
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Prefixed is the new tariff 
for the British trade in China, and we have now to 
advise orders that have been given to the Hoppo, at 
Canton, to apply the same rules and regulations to the 
Americans. This information was given to the 


consular agent at Canton by a Mandarin sent to him |. 


Keying, the high commissioner, who referred in 
satisfactory terms to the friendly relations 30 Jon 
subsisting between the Chinese and Americans, an 
intimated that the high commissioner was aware of 
the proposed mission from the United States. 

The Chinese predict great difficulty in carrying on 
trade under new regulations, and experience can 
alone determine how far they are correct. The loss 
of the Co-Hong respousibility, will of course add 
materially to the risk ef sales on credit, and will 
also, ina great degree, take away the security we 
have had against frauds in packing and shipping of 
goods. 


Tut Orion Trane. To show how this business 
is still kept up, and the probability that Americans 
are still engaged in it, and perhaps having at this 
moment, the chief part of the traffic in their own 
hands,—carried on in vessels built in the United 
States, transferred i 


by 


to foreigners in the China seas, 

but still sailing under the American flag, the Port- 

Jand Advertiser quotes the followin from the latest 

prices current at Canton, publishe in the newspa- 
ers of our commercial cities: 

“The importations of opium the past month have 
been large. The present state of the opium market 
at Whampoa is shown in the following:—Malwa 

40, market overstocked, and will decline under the 
forced sales of needy holders, but should rally again. 
Patna, old, $679, very little remaining, and in fair 
demand; new 8630, and a fair business doing Be- 
nares, old, 6640, little demand; new $615 a $620, 
sales. Turkey, occasionally sales in small parcels at 
8430 a $450. Generally the trade in opium appears 
prosperous; and no new feature of a permanent na- 
ture has appeared.” 

MEXICO. ) 

Messrs. Williams and Hoxley, commissioners on 
the part of the Texian government, arrived in Ma- 
tamorason the 18th October, to treat with General 
Woll on the terms of the armistice existing between 
Mexico and Texas. Gen. Woll (who was at Sabi- 
nas, 150 miles from Matamoras) has appointed Cols. 
Yhare and Montero to confer and arrange articles 
with the representatives of the Texian republic.— 
The Mexican correspondent of the N. O. Bulletin 
confirms the report, heretofore received, that her 
Britannic majesty’s charge d'affairs at Mexico (Mr. 
Doyle) had caused to be intimated to the Mexican 
government that all diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween his legation and the Mexican government had 
ceased. This occurred on the 27th September. 

CANADA. | 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. Quite a flare up too 
place on the 9th inst., in the house of assembly at 
Kingston, By a vote of 51 to 27 an address to the 
queen was carried, ms a removal of the seat of go- 
vernment to Montreal. When the address came up to 
the council for concurrence, it was warmly protested 
against, on the ground of precipitance —and on being 
persisted in, Mr. Morris and 12 other members of the 
council resigned and withdrew from that body. 
EE 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
er 


APPOINTMENT. . 
The president has appointed G. W. Tyson to be 
5 assistant post master general, vice Bryan, re- 
signed. 


THE CABINDT. 

The Washington correspondents of the New York 
papers have amused their readers for some days with 
accounts of a serious difference in the cabinet, as to 
the ground to be assumed by the president in his 
forthcoming message to congress, in relation to the 
annexation of Texas to the Union, and the reported 
interference of Great Britain in Texian affairs. The 
Madisonian asserts that by authority they are autho- 
rised to contradict those statements. We should pre- 
sume that nothing which passes in the cabinet on any 
topic to be treated of in the message, would he allow- 
ed to traspire in this way. Heretofore the president 
himself has been allowed to make the first announce- 
ment of kis views under the obligation which the 
constitution imposes, of advising congress from time 
to time. it would be manifestly so improper to make 
the tenor of that advice a matter for public nowspa- 
r discussion in anticipation of the message itself, 
—it would be such a direct prostration of the exe- 
cutive prerogative and respectability. not to say re- 


of duties established , various reports are unfounded. The exercise of a 
little patience,—a fortnight more, will enable the 
president to be heard for himself. 


dence between 
to protection to British merchants 
Brazil, 
brick, commanding our squadron on that station. 
The acknowledgement of 
very handsome terms. 


issue of treasury notes; and, under the act of Au- 
gust, 1842, they are to be issued in denominations 
not Jess than $50, and bearing not more than 6 per 
cent interest. The secretary of the treasury, there- 
fore, availing himself of the abundance and cheap- 
ness of money on the seaboard, and its comparative 
scarcity in the interior, with the wunt felt in the 
commercial circles of some known paper, which 
will answer the purpose of remitting smali sums in 
all directions, particularly to those sections where 
banks have now ceased to exist, and where private 
houses have not established correspondence, has de- 
cided upon issuing the new notes ina form which 
willatonce supply this mercantile desideratum, and at 
the same time save to the treasury the interest on the 
issue, which will, under existing laws, reach $5,000,- 
000. The notes will therefore be made payable on 
demand, in New York, and bearing an interest of 1 
mill per cent only. On the part of the treasury de- 
partment, the operation is judicious and economical, 
although the issues undoubtedly partake of the na- 
ture of government paper money. Whenever this 
form of paper has been used, it has grown, for the 
most part, out of the exigencies of governments in 
time of war, and bas generally ended in bankruptcy, 
operating like a war-tax upon the people. Without 
going back to the paper issues of the inited States, 
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NATIONAL OLVILITIES. 
The papers coutain a very gratifving correspon- 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Webster relative 
on the coast of 


tendered in December last by Com. Shu- 


Mr. Fox is conceived in 
UND STATHS FUNDED DEBT. 


From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
By the act of 1841, stock, bearing not more than 


6 per cent. was authorised. That stock was nego- 
tiated nearly as follows: 


Redeemable. Rate of int. Am'nt. 

September, 1841 1844 5 2-5 $14,996 

4 1841 1844 5] 3,213,000 

ss 1841 1844 6 2,439,000 

Qd quarter, 1842 1852 6 1,587,259 

3d " 1842 1852 6 701,649 

4th “ 1842 1852 6 1 
January, 1843 1862 6 4,883.3 

June, 1843 5 7,000,000 

Total $21,072,442 


— 


TREASURY NOTH CURRENOY:. 


From the Nov. number of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


The present state of the revenues requires a fresh 


we will state that, at this time, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, have government paper money in circula- 
tion, the financial Jegacies of the wars of Napoleon. 
Russia, in opposing the French invasion, was neces- 


sitated to issue a large amount of paper, on the faith 
of the government, to meet its extraordinary ex- 


penses. This issue soon became enormously large, 
and in the war districts depreciated to six paper 
roubles for one silver rouble, or sixty-six cents. Af- 
ter the war closed, it continued to improve in value 
up to 1822, when the government obtained a loan of 
£3,500,.000 from the Rothschilds of London, and a 
like sum from Holland, in order to redeem the cur- 
rency. This redemption went on, not at par, but at 
first at the rate of one silver for four paper roubles. 
In the succeeding year, the rate was 1 for 3.50, and 
went on according to the improvement of the finan- 
ces of the empire. Prussia, for the same causes, 
pursued the same course, and issued paper money; 
the management of which, however, ìt retains in its 
own hands entirely. The amount outstanding was 
never exactly known to the public, but has been es- 
timated at about 830, 000 000. It is kept at a fair 
valuation by being received for government dues, the 
taxes being payable one-half in paper money. Aus- 
tria used the same fatal means to obtain its war- 
resources. An incredible amount was issued, until it 
fell so low as to threaten to Lecome altogether va- 
lueless. To reduce the outstanding amount, volun- 
tary contributions were called for; the church plate 
confiscated; a coin known as “billon,” debased one- 
half its nominal value, introduced; the exportation 
of gold and silver prohibited; a forced loan of $38,- 
000,000 exacted; enormous duties laid upon colonial 


produce, the post-money raised 300 per cent; a pro- 
perty-tax introduced, and the faith of the emperor 


publicly pledged that no. more paper money should 
be issued—all without attaining the desired object. 


Pe en a OF, Se RN: 


This being done, 


| impaired. 


sury. From the present issue, 
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In this state of affairs, in 1811, a decree was pro- 
mulgated, amidst the roll of drums, that the govern- 
ment would issue new paper, of which one dollar 
should redeem five of the old paper. This was sime- 
ply repudiating $400,000,000, an leaving in circula- 
tion $100,000,000, in paper of another form only. 
the issues again commenced, and 
the amount outstanding again rose to 412,000,000 
florins, in 1813. Repudiation was again resorted to, 
and new paper was issued to redeem the old, at the 
rate of 1 for 2.50. Thus, for one hundred florins 
originally used, the government reduced its obliga- 
tion first to twenty, and then to eight. The extent 
of injury done to public morals, by this atrocious 
conduct of the government, has been incalculable. 
The government, since the peace, has been compell- 
ed to borrow, in different sums, over 300,000,000 
florins; and its receipts have never equalled its ex- 
penditures. These are the leading features of the 
paper money now existing in the leading states of 
Europe. No country has ever resorted to paper is- 
sues in time of profound peace, merely from a dis- 
inclination on the part of the members of the go- 
vernment to prescribe the true remedy of economy 
and taxation. As we have said, the present issues 
of treasury notes are limited by law to 65,000, 000, 
and cannot be increased without the getion of con- 
gress: The difficulty to be apprehended is, however, 
that congress, governed as it is by party action, may 
be more prone to authorize the continuance of this 
seductive mode-of raising means, than to pursue the 
rigorous aud thankless means of taxation. The 
amount—$5,000.000—is not a dangerous amount; 
and it will doubtless be all absorbed in the opera- 
tions of exchange, and may command a small pre- 
mium for that purpose, especially while money is so 
plenty, and the tendency of funds is to go west. The 
means of redeeming the notes on demand, in specie, 
must be derived from the receipts of the custom 
house. If the amount should be increased, and the 
foreign exchanges become adverse, causing serious 
shipments of specie, the whole of the notes would 
tend immediately to one point—New York—and per- 
haps in such amounts as to exhaust the means pro- 
vided for their redemption; exposing the federal go- 
vernment to dishonor, and leaving in the hands of 
the people a depreciated paper, which, until all ab- 
sorbed, would be the only means of revenue. The 
ability of the government to borrow on stock to su 
ply its wants, in such a moment, would be greally 
It is now scarcely twelve months since 
the agent of the United States government returned 
from abroad, after an unsuccessful attempt to nego- 
tiate a 6 per cent stock. This was the effect of the 
delinquency of the state governments upon the cre- 
dit of the federal treasury, which has paid, principal 
and interest, since its formation, §450,000.000, and 
never faltered in a payment. A failure, arising from 
the dishonor of paper money, would indeed be fatal. 
These are contingencies which may arise, should 
congress perpetuate this manner of supplying the trea- 
liable as it is to bear 6 
per cent interest, there is but little danger; because, 
if money should rise in value, and exchanges be- 
come adverse, a gradual increase of the rate of in- 
terest would prevent then from being presented too 
suddenly for payment. In this view, they forma 
arar phon of paper which has never yet been fully 
tested. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. . 

The suggestion that the upper parts of the Missis- 
sippi valley will in a few years be the chief seat of 
American manufactures; is undoubtedly well found- 
ed. Already, labor and capital to a large amount 
are employed in manufactures of various sorts in the 
west. In western Pennsylvania, the upper part of 
western Virginia, and in the eastern part of Ohio, 
manufactories of cotton, wool, silk, paper, wooden 
and stone ware, &o &c. abound. Within a circuit of 
twenty miles from Mount Pleasant, Ohio, there are 
probably two hundred manufacturing establishments 
of different sorts, and constantly increasing. At 
Cushoga Falls, a little village near Akron, Ohio, are 
some eight or ten immense paper mills, as well as 
other manufactories. In Akron nearly all kinds of 
manufactures known to the country are carried on. 
Cotton yarns and cotton, and woollen fabrics of dif- 
ferent descriptions are made; there are manufacto- 
ries of machine cards, oil mills, paper mulls, and 
several of the largest and most admirably arranged 
flouring mills, we venture to say, in the world. Steu- 
benville in Ohio, has for several years, been famous 
for the manufacture of jeans and other woollen and 
worsted goods. Zanesville is also a manufacturing 
town, and Dayton, in the western part of the state, 
carries on a great variety of manufactures. At Cin- 
einnati also, and at Covington and Louisville, Ky- 
manufactures form a large and increased business, 
and in some towns in Indiana, also, are considerable 
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interests in the west, as well as at the north, received 
a great impetus from the passage of the present tarif 
Jaw, and from the general revival of business which 
followed that measure. Steam and water power are 
both used in the west. Many parts of the Ohio val- 
ley abound with “water privileges,” as they are 
termed, the streams which empty into the Ohio gen- 
erally being broken by rapids and cascades. The 
canals, also, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, furnish an 
immense water power, not nearly all of which is yet 
occupied. Other parts of the valley abound in coal 
and all parts in wood, of no use but for combustion, 
so that steam power is cheap. The manufacturing 
and mechanical! pursuits of that magnificent valley, 
as well as its agriculture must therefore rapidly in- 
crease in extent, variety, and importance, unless 
checked by untoward legislation or some other cause. 
But it isfnot to the Ohio valley that the manufac- 
tures of the west are to be confined. Already, in- 
deed, on the upper Mississippi there are large flour 
ing mills, and we expect not many years to elapse 
till the Yankee transplants thither his cotton and 
woollen factories, and the various contrivances for 
turning out “notions” which are so numerous in that 
busy country called Yankee land. On the high rol- 
Jing prairies of the northwest, sheep are raised to 
very great advantage, and provisions being so abun- 
dant and cheap, it will be presently found better to 
bring the factories to the wool and the food to the 
factories. On Rock river and on the upper part of 
the Des Moines, and perhaps at the Des Moines ra- 
pids of the Mississippi, there will probably be large 
manufacturing towns. Indeed, it may not be antici- 
paling too much to expect Jarge flouring mills and 
woollen manufacturies even at the Falls of St. An- 
thony. IM. O. Com. Bulletin. 


MR. OLAT ON OULTUREOF SILE. 

The following letter has just been received from 
Mr. Clay by Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of this city, on the 
subject of introducing the culture of silk into this 
country. We are sure it will beread with interest 
by every well wisher of his country. It may be pro- 
per to premise that the letter was elicited by the ad- 
dress of Dr. Smith before the National Silk conven- 
tion of the American Institute, in New York, on the 
13th of October last, and refers more particularly to 
the following paragraph of the address. 

“it has been said, if we take nothing from other 
countries, other countries will take nothing from us. 
In reply to this, 1 would remark that other countries 
will, at all events, take nothing from us that they can 
do without—that they can make or produce them- 
selves. They at least, always have acted upon this 
eee it is natural they should do so, and it is high 
ume that we do the same. It is a good maxim for 
any people, individually and collectively, to buy only 
that which they cannot themselves produce.” 

{ Balt. Patriot. 


Ashland, Nov. 7, 1843. 

Dear Sin: I received your favor, and the copy of 
your address on the culture of silk, for which accept 
my thanks. It contains many valuable suggestions. 
I have long entertained the opinion that the culture 
and manufacture of silk may be beneficially incorpo- 
rated. among the objects of our national industry.— 
They require only patience, perseverance, and a care- 
ful attention to minute details. There is no just 
cause for the apprehension, entertained by some, that 
we may so multiply the proceeds of our domestic in- 
dustry as to leave no subjects of exchange in foreign 
commerce. Our difficulty is, not that there will be 
too little, but too much foreign commerce. In any 
conceivable state of civilized society, there will al- 
ways be, in the infinite variety of the productions of 
different soils and climates, and varied human indus 
try, and in the tastes, caprices, and wants of man, 
ample scope for foreign commerce. Of this truth, 
there are many obvious examples in the European 
nations. I am, with great respect, your obedient 
servant. H. CLAY. 

Dr. Gideon B. Smith. 


RED RIVER. 

The New Orleans Bulletin asserts, that there is 
danger of the Crescent city losing the trade of the Red 
river. It would seem, from some improvements 
which were atlempted, that the course of the river is 
likely to be changed, and its waters forced into the 
Galf by way of Atchafalaya. A correspondent ofthat 
paper says: f 
From present appearances, I cannot help thinking 
that there will be a willow batture in five’ years or 
so, directly across the now mouth of Red River, and 
from repeated deposites, I have no doubt, a planta- 
tion, in time, will be established there, so effectual 
will be the exclusion. If Racourci Bend (or Baker’s 
Bend) had been cut through at the first alarm, five 


or 8ix years since, we have been saved for; as one 
— choked yp. ope mouth, another 


Á- 


may have opened it for the same reason; (it is a bad 
rule that wont work both ways.) Now the labor 
of dredging would be Herculean; one year’s deposit 
would be equal to ten years’ (1 may say) of incessant 
dredging—since from the state engineer's report, the 
bed of tho old river is filling up for five or six miles 
from the mouth, at the shoals.” 

The Mississippi and Red rivers, about ten miles 
above fort Adams, approach very near each other, 
being only 21 miles apart, and are connected with a 
Bayou 20 or 30 yards wide. Itis thought if this 
Bayou 1s shortened, by cutting across the angles of 
the bends, that the waters of the Red river might be 
forced into the Mississippi again, and thus the con- 
nexion between it and New Orleans keptup. The 
Bulletin regards with anxiety the threatened loss of 


the valley of the Red river, inasmuch as it produces 


now one-tenth of our whole cotton crop, and is grow- 
ing more rapidly than any other portion of the south- 
weit. 
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MAINE. 

Canvass or vores FOR MEMBERS or Concress.— 
Subjoined are the aggregate results of the official 
canvass of the votes thrown for representative to con- 
gress at the trial in September, which we copy from 
the Age. 


Messrs. Dunlap, Hamlin, and Herrick, all locos, | pe 


are elected. In the remaining four districts, no choice 
was effected. [Portland Gazette. 
First District. 


Whole number of votes, 8,749 
Necessasy for a choice, 4,375 
Joshua Herrick, 4,421 
Jonathan Tucker, : 1 


Burleigh Smart, 
Nathan Clifford, 
William Lord, Jr. 
William Lord, 
Samuel Bradley 
William A Hayes, 


Scattering | 

Second District. 
Whole number of votes, 
Necessary to a choice 


Robert P. Dunlap, 4,837 
Josiah S. Little, 2,790 
Samuel Fessenden, = 


Scattering, 

Third District. 
Whole number of votes, 
Necessary for a choice, 


Samuel Wells, 3.981 
Luther Severance, 4,611 
Seth May, 1,123 
Scattering, 49 
Fourth District. 
Whole number of votes, 10 296 
Necessary for a choice, 3,149 
Charles Andrews, 4.979 
Freeman H, Morse, 4.000 
Charles C. Cone, 763 
Scattering 554 
Fifth District. 
Whole number of votes, 9,050 
Necessary for a choice, 4,526 
Benjamin White, 4,235 
Ebenezar Huichinson, 1,792 
Henry McCrillis, 880 
John True, 1,109 
Samuel Taylor, 783 
Samuel Taylor, Jr. 51 
Jesse Smart, 105 
Alfred Johnson, 94 
Scattering 51 
Sixth District. 
Whole number of votes, 8,509 
Necessary for a choice, 4,254 
Hannibal Hamlin, = 4,638 
Elisha H. Allen, 2,673 
David Shepherd, 1,182 
Scattering, 16 
Seventh District. 
Whole namber of votes, . 7,153 
Necessary for a choice, 3.577 
Shepard Cary, 2,019 
Leonard Jarvis, 1,840 
Thomas Robinson, 2,408 
Samuel M. Pond, 25 


Scattering, 
Srare yinances. We find in the Portland Argus 
the annexed statements and anticipations in regard 
to the indebtedness and the income of the state. 
“The treasurer of our state has received about 
$400,000 of the sam due us under the Webster and 
Ashburton treaty, and we shall get, we understand, 
about ¢200,000 more. The whole sum will there- 
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fore be $600,000, or something more; the agent of 
the state having been very successful in procuring 
testimony in establishing our just claims, and thus 
getting a mueh larger amount than some men's fears 
led them to hope for. There are $17.000 placed to 
our credit under the distribution law, which the 
house last winter, voted to receive under n protest 
against the distribution principle, which was rejec- 
ted in the senate. Jf it should be accepted by the 
next legislature, it will make up any deficiency that 
is likely to occur in the revenues of the current 
hie and allow the whole §600.000 to go towards 
iquidating the state debt, which is in round number 
1,700,900, but would thus be reduced to $1,100,- 
00. This would make an annual reduction of in- 
terest of $36,000. ; 

The last legislature passed a law authorizing the 
treasurer to receive these funds, and to apply them 
to the purchase of state scrip at par, but the abun- 
dance of money, the settlement of the boundary 
question, and consequent receipt of these funds, has 
caused a rise in the scrip, and the treasurer not be- 
ing authorized to go above par, the money has been 
deposited in Boston, and lies idle in the banks. 

„With the faithful application of these $600,000, 
to the discharge of so much of the state debt, the ap- 
plication of the bank tax to ihe same purpose, here- 
after and an annual state tax of $200,000, the state 
debt may be gradually reduced, or a sinking fund 
provided far the purpose to the amount of $50,000 
r annum, or more. But in order to do this, the 
strictest and most rigid economy must be practiced 
in every department of the state government.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

PROTECTION OF COLORED seamen. The governor 
and council of Massachusetts have appointed Messrs. 
John A. Maybin of New Orleans, and B. F. Hunt, of 
Charleston, agents for that commonwealth under a 
resolve of last winter, to represent the rights of co- 
lored citizens of Massachusetts who may be restrain- 
ed in those ports when arriving there as seamen, 
with power to test the question before the U. States 
supreme court. They complain that great injustice 
is done to merchants and ship owners, by imprison- 
ing and detaining colored seamen, until the vessel 
sails. The resolve was the result of a petition from 
the most respectable ship owners of Boston, and has 
no relation to the question of abolition. 


CONNBOTICUT. 

The whig state convention assembled at New Ha- 
ven on the 8th inst. in great force—about 300 dele- 
gates present, including three ex-governors, (Peters, 
Foote, and Ellsworth.) Gov. J. S. Peters, was chos- 
en president, and a committee of one from each 
town appointed to nominate state officers, on whose 
report the following state ticket was unanimously 
presented to the people, viz: 

For governor—ROGER S. BALDWIN, N. Haven. 
Lt. Gov.—REUBEN BOOTH, of Danbury. 
Secretary—DANIEL P. TYLER of Windham. 
Treasurer—JOSEPH B. GILBERT Hartford. 
Controller—A BIJAH CARRINGTON Milford. 

Mr. Baldwin, being urged, accepted the nomina- 


tion. 
‘The following delegates were chosen to the whig 
national e bez W. Huntington, Norwich 
; on. Jabez W. Huntington, Norwich, 
Senatorial. i Gens Dennis Kimberly, New Haven, 
District 1—Gov. Wm. H. Ellsworth, Hartford, 
5 2—Samuel D. Hubbard, Middletown. 
3—Solomon Paine, Coventry, 
4—Hon. Truman Smith, Litchfield. 
Substitutes—Hon. Joseph Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Hon. John H. Brockway, of Windham, B. B. Cham- 
berlain, Hartford; Gov. Samuel A. Foote, Cheshire; 
Gurdon Trumbull, Stonington; Hon. Thomas B. Os- 
borne, Danbury. 

A series of able and eloquent resolutions were 
presented and adopted, and the convention was ad- 
dressed thereon by Gov. Ellsworth, Senator Hunt- 
ington, Hon. Truman Smith, Hon. D. P. Tyler, G. 
H. Hollister, E. C. Bacon, and White of Danbury, 
and the Hall was still crowded when at 10 o'clock, 
P. M. the convention adjourned with three cheers 
for Henry Clay. Tribune. 


Ovsrers. In common with many of our citizens, 
curiosity Jead us to visiton Wednesday afternoon, 
the Oyster Bank at Fair Haven. The act prohibit- 
ing the taking of oysters being off at 12 o`clock, Tues- 
day night, the signal of three cheers was given and 
then the rush began; and bas since that time been 
kept up spiritedly, by about 1,500 men, and probably 
1,000 boats. If we compute each boat to have taken 
50 bushels of oysters, the amount caught in the first 
twelve hours would be 50,000 bushels. At an aver- 
age of 40 cents per busbel, they are worth 620, 000, 
The major part was, no doubt taken bý the inhabit- 
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ants of Fair Haven, although the men and apparatus 
for the business, from the neighboring towns, was 
secn wending thcir way to the scene of action, through: 
the afternoon and evening of ‘Tuesday. 

The scene as presented, some unloading, others in 
active operation, indenting every spot upon the river 
and wedged in together in all ways, all working with 
the utmost energy, beggars description, and is, we 
think, without a parallel, at least, in interest and 
grandeur. [New Haren Cour. 


NEW YORK. 
AN INSOLVENT stTaTE. Nett revenue of all the 
canals over the cost of maintenance and superintend- 


ance $1,500,000 
Revenue from auction duty 200,000 
do salt do 100,000 

i ————— $1,800,000 


Equal to a capital at 6 per cent of 30,000,000 
Total state debt 23,500,000 
I the state takes the benefit of the act, and sells 
its canals, salt spring, &c. at auction, it will have six 
and a half millions to start with again. 
The city of New York owes a debt, principally 
for her Croton water works, of $12,536,440. 
The state of N. York owes a debt of $23,466,235. 
The aggregate valuation of her real and personal 
estate is 5020, 676, 346. 
‘The city, with halſ the debt and little over one-third 
the resources of the state, gocs ahead and finishes what 
she has undertaken. The state flunks out. [ Tribune. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Finances. The annual report of the treasurer was 
made to the legislature on the 4th inst. It appears 
that the entire indebtedneas of the state for tempora- 
ry loans is liquidated, the debt due the school fund only 
remaining against it. Tho receipts for the year arc:— 


From state tax $40,000 .00 
Temporary loan 10,000 00 
Dividends 12,000 00 
Transit duties 36,134 88 
U. S. (from sales of public 

Jands) 14,657 17 
Interest on bonds 1,020 00 
Tax on capital stock 1,290 00 
Received from state Prison 

from surplus earnings 1,000 00 
Pedlar’s licenses 417 00 
F orfeited recognizances, 400 00 
Balance last year 10,871 o4 


Total 
The expenses of the year have been: 
For ordinary expenses of 
government 
Temporary loans 


$197,748 59. 


902,736 37 
49,000 00 
$111,736 37 
15,760 32 


981,671 60 


Total 
Leaving on deposit in bank 
The funds belonging to the state 
amounted to 
Invested us follows: 
Stock and bonds of Cam- 
den & Amhoy R. R. and 


Del. & Rar. Canal Co. 8217, 000 00 
Loaned to counties 781,670 00 
The School ſund is $350,033 02 


Received this year 

Distributed $30,000 00 
Incidental expenses 
30.227 18 
Leaving on, deposit to the credit of the fund $13,910 96 

There is due the School Fund from the State 
Treasury, §99,566 57. 

Parponinc. The governor and council of this 
state, on the 8th, held a court of pardon, and remit- 
ted the sentences of the following persons: Peter B. 
Davis and Archibald M. Sickly, the former indicted 
for both forgery and murder, but convicted of for- 
gery only, some 12 years since, and sentenced to 24 
years’ imprisonment; and the latter convicted for 
passing counterfeit money, and sentenced to seven 
ycars’ imprisonment, five years since. Their fines 
aud costsof conviction also were remitted. Chris- 
topher Sutcliff was likewise pardoned. He was 
pardoned in February, 1842, upon the promise of one 
of his friends to pay his fine and coats and take him 
to England, which was not done. 


GHORGIA. - 

LecisLature. The session commenced on the 6th 
inst. at Milledgeville. Every member of the senate, 
93 in n&mber, was present. For president Judge 
Doucuenry, (whig) had 47 votes, Echols 43, and 
Judge Iverson 1. 

In the house, W. Jenkins, (whig) had 121 votes 
for speaker. Dr. Kendall 78 votes. Three mem- 


hers only absent, besides, the two vacancies by deatbs. [a singular and very favorable rise. 


— 


Governor McDonarp’s messace, was delivered 
on the 6th. The correspondent of the Augusta 
Chronicle says: “J must say that it is the best docu- 
mentof the kind emanating from Gov. McDonald, 
and equal to the best cver transmilted by any of his 
predecessors in the same office. It is very long; but 
he had to touch upon so many topies, of general and 
local interest, that it eould not have been draſted in a 
more condensed form. He is eminently happy in 
the development of many of his views and opinions, 
and 1 have no doubt that the legislature will take 
under their serious consideration, the measures he 
recommends. The principal topics of the message are: 

1. The finances of the state, which are represent- 
ed as in a flattering condition. There will beample 
means in the treasury to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the government, the interest on the state debt, 
and a gradual extinguishment of that debt. We 
should have been pleased had the message stated the 
exact amount of that debt, which is more than two, 
but cannot exceed three millions of dollars, and 
consisting in sterling 5 per cent bonds. 

2. The operations of the Central Baak. In No- 
vember, 1842, the circulation of that institution 
amounted to $1,450,000. It has been reduced since 
to $680,000. The governor believes, that after the 
taxes of this year have been paid, the circulation 
will be reduced to $380,000. 

3. The governor speaks wiscly and ably on the 
subject of the state rail road. 

4. He recommends the passing of the bill passed 
at the last session of the legislature amending the 
constitution, in regard to a reduction of the number 
of members of both branches of the legislature. 
We coincide with him in the necessity of reduction, 
and of making the act in question constitutional; but 
while we concede this necessity, we are fully aware 
of the glaring inequality of representation in the le- 
gislature sanctioned by the constitution, as it now 
stands, and as it will stand should the bill of the last 
legislature be again adupted by a constitutional ma- 
jority. Troup, Chatham, Richmond, Meriwether, 
and other counties, which can poll from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand votes, will be entitled to only 
two representatives, while counties which can poll 
but from one hundred to one hundred fifty votes, 
will be entitled to one representative. For the sake 
of reduction we are willing to submit to this mate- 
rial defect in our constitution. 

5. The message contains some excellent remarks 
on education and acourtof appeals. With regard 
to the latter topic, I have more to say than I can ex- 
press in this letter. I am for uniformity in the con- 
struction of the Jaw, and in the administration of 
justice; but J am not prepared to say that] am in 
favor of the manner pointed out in the constitution 
for the organization of a court for the correction of 
errors? My views upon this subject will be fully 
given when the legislature will take it up. 

6. With regard to the remarks of Governor Mc- 


Donald upon a national bank and the tariff, I must; 


observe that I fully concur with him in every thing 
he says about these two subjects. 


TENNESSEE. 

The comptroller of the treasury, in his annual state- 
ment, gives in detail the state of the financial affairs 
of the commonwealth. 


The value of the land in the state is $63,293,493 


do. of town lots, - 8,404,498 
do. of slaves (S3, 812.) 42,631,238 
do. of pleasure carriuges 390,158 


Taxable property - $119,724,379 
The following is a statement of the nett revenue: 
From sheriffs 52,968 57 
From clerks 60,200 74 

Total nett revenue $113,169 31 
The state has in the Bank of Tennes- 


see $3,165,773 76 
Do. Planter's bank, (school fund) 244,500 00 
Do. Union bank, (stocks) 


669,076 00 


The state appropriated to sundry rail 
road and turnpike companies $3,026,166 66 
Towards which bonds have at various 
times been issued at 5 and 5} per ct. 1,760,416 66 
EI . 


The other liabilities of the state are the 

bond for Union bank, at 5 per cent. 500, 000 00 
For capital of bank of Tenn. at 6 per ct. 1,000 00 
So that the total liabilities of the state, 

bearing interest, are $3,260,416 66 

Bonds for other purposes were authorised and pre- 
pared, but they were never issued, and most of them 
have been destroyed. 

Memeras. This city, from all accounts, has taken 
We learn that 


| 
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several mechanics of this city have found it to their 
interest to go there. The Eagle of the 28th savs: 
The growth of our city 18 truly astonishing. Twelve 
months since, no one of even our own community 
dreamed or anticipated the extent to which our city 
improvements wouldreach. During the last month 
not less than thirty brick buildings have been com- 
menced. And every day now more than numbers its 
additional buildings; when things are to stop, no one 
can say. No less than between three and four hun- 
dred buildings have been put up and commenced du- 
ring the year; and we venture tosay that no city in 
the Union has grown so in proportion—and none 
certainly has had finer specimens of architecture to 
beautify it than ours. Among the buildings, we 
mention four ‘‘Temples of the living God,” and 
three extensive and beautiful hotels. And hke a 
noble steamer under full headway, we are still ‘‘go- 
ing ahead.” May it be Jong before shoal water or 
snags interruptour onward course—and stil] longer 
before our growing city “bursts her boiler.” 
Sl. Louis Rebublican. 


OHIO. ar 
IMPROVEMENT oF Cincinnatr. The Cincinnatt 


Gazette contains an enumeration of the improvements 
in that city for some years past, and a table showing 
the comparative increase of valuable buildings: 

Under the first enumeration of Waildings in Cin- 
cinnati, which was in 1815, they were found ir num- 
ber 1,070, being of stone 20, of wood 800, and of 
brick 250. Of these G60 were dwellinzs; 410 work- 
shops, ware-houses, offices and public buildings 
making up the residue. 

In 1819 another enumeration took plate, which 
exhibited this result: 


Brick and stone buildings, 432 
Frames, 1,458 
Total, 1.890 


Of these, 1,003 were dwellings, and 883 shops, 
warehouses and public buildings. 

The next enumeration was made in 1826, when 
there were found 18 stone, 936 brick, and 1,531 
frame buildings, making an aggregate of 2,496 tene- 
ments, being all places of abode and business. 

T'he last enumeration, completed a few days since, 
by Mr. Chas. Cist, is as follows: 


Stone buildings, 10 
Brick do. 5,218 
Frame do. 4,223 
Public do. 94 

9,545 


In all these statements, outhouses of every de- 
scription are not included, nor is any addition to 
houses previously erected taken into account. 

SreamBoats in Cincinnati. A list of steam- 
boats built and building in Cincinnati within the past 
year bas been furnished to the Cincinnati Atlas, 
from which we learn the whole number is thirty-one. 
The aggregate amount of their tonnage is 12,035 
tons, and their cost $705,000, which gives an average 
of nearly 380 tons for each boat, and of a little over 
92,000 dollars for the cost of each. Thirteen of 
these boats are of the medium size indicated by the 
average, and rate from 350 to 450 tons, and six of 
them are of 500 tons and upwards. This work gives 
employment to beat builders, carpenters, joiners, en- 
gine makers, painters, upholsterers, cabinetmakers, 
coppersmiths, and some other mechanics, and in- 
cludes further expenditure for hardware, crockery, 


| glassware, &c. 


—— — — re ee — — 


There have been steadily employed this year in 
the heavier portions of this work, 320 hands at the 
boat yards, 200 joiners, 200 engine und foundry men, 
50 painters; in all 770. 


KENTUCHY- ; 

THE VALUATION OF TAXABLE PROPERTY in the state 
of Kentucky for 1843 is $196,729,033, the revenue 
accruing from which is 8305, 220 UG, showing a de- 
crease in the present year on that of 1842 of 944,- 
896 70. This result is ascribed to the incompetency 
and inefficiency of the tax commissioners, to the 
people valuing their property too low on account of 
the increase of taxation, and to the actual depres- 
sion of property in price. 


ILLINOIS. 

Joe Santa. The following odd resolutions, among 
others, were passed at the opening of Joe Smith’s 
tavern at Nauvoo, on the 3d ult. 

Resolved, Gen. Joscph Smith, whether we view 
him asa Prophet at the head of the church, a gene- 
ral at the head of the Legion, a mayor at the head 
of the city council, or as a landlord at the head of 
his table,has few equals and no superior. 

Resolved, Nauvoo, the great Emporium of the west, 
the centre of all centres, a city of three years’ 
growth, a population of 18,000 souls. congregated 


all the intellizence, of all nations, with industry, 
frugality, economy, virtue, and brotherly love, un- 
surpassed in any age of the world, a suitable home 
for the saints. 


MISSOURI. 

ROBBERY OF THE MAIL BYA POSTMASTER. Impor- 
tant losses having occurred on the mail route be- 
tween Fayetto and Liberty, Mo., they were traced 
to Thornton H. Freeman, the postmaster at Carrol- 
ton, who was arrested, and, although placed under 
guard, made his escape. It is known that his de- 
predations extended to six robberies and eight or 
ten ſorgeries, by which he obtained some five or six 
thousand dollars. Of this sum 8600 falls upon 
Woods, Christy & Co., of St. Louis, 8460 on Mr. 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, and the balance 
is divided between numerous citizens of Liberty and 
the Platte country. A foreigner in the upper country, 
a U. S. officer at Fort Leavenworth, and Dr. Mitch- 
ell the receiver at Fayette, are said also to be suf- 
ferers. One hundred and fifty dollars reward has 
been offered by the marshal for the apprehension of 
Freeman. 7 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
JJ 8 
AMBRICAN SHIPPING. 

From the report of the aoting secretary of the 
treasury made 23d July, 1842 it appears that, 
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These rates show but little variation in the values 
exported. Jt will be remembered, however, that 
they are the valuations at home, and vary greatly 
from the values actually realized abroad. In some 
years, where the export value is the highest, large 
losses were sustained by the shippers, because the 
market prices here were induced by an excess of pa- 
per money, and by no means indicated the amount of 
salcs in foreign markets. In the year 1842, prices 
had nearly reached a specie level, and the values in 
that year indicate a much larger quantity of produce 
than in some former years. This will be illustrated 
by taking the Jeading articles of exports in 1836, the 
year of highest values, and in 184], the year of low- 
est values, as follows:— 

Exports OF LEADING ARTICLES. 


1836. 
Quantity. Value. 
Flour bbls, 505,400 $3,572,599 
Tobacco hhds. 109.442 10,058,640 
Cotton Ibs. 415 086,888 71,234,925 
Rice tierces 212,983 2,548,750 
1841. 
Quantity. Value. 
Flour bbls. 1,515,817 $7,759,646 
Tobacco hhds. 147,828 12,576,703 
Cotton Ibs. 523,966,676 54,330,341 
Rice tierces 101,617 2,010, 107 


This represents the manner in which a false valua- 
tion is given to produce by the operations of paper 
here. The difference in value in 1836 came back in 
reclamations upon broken speculators, and that of 


On the 30th September 1841. tons. 1841 now comes back in cash profits. To the ship- | Recerprs anp Expenpiturgs or THE Unirep States. 
The permanent registered tonnageof + pers, the real value of the products of American la- l Receipts. 
the U. States was 771.776 84 bor are now actually mare valuable when exchanged Ordinary. Borrowed. Total. 
The temporary registered tonnage 174,026 53 | for the products of an equal amount of European la- | 1837 624,995,864 $2,992,989 $27,883,853 
————— | bor—that is, although the money prices of labor may | 1838 26,303,562 12,716.820 39,019 382 
Total registered tonnage 945,303. 42} be low here and in England, yet one day’s labor of | 1339. 30,023,966 3,857,276 33,881,242 
Permanent enrolled and licensed ton- the farmer or planter will command nearly two day’s | 1840 19,442,646 3,589,547 25,032,193 
nage 1,146,141 57 labor of the European operative. The result is, an | 1841 17,148,809 13,261,358 30,410,167 
temporary do 1, 771 74 (accumulation of wealth to the former. For some 1842 19,662,593 14,890 000 34,502,593 
Licensed vessels under 20 tons in coast- time to come, the relative difference in value will in- | 1843” 8,150,270 5,190,960 11.340, 220 
ing trade 31.031 70 erease in favor of the farmer and planter, and en- 55 
Do in cod fiesherics . ` 5,995 79 | hance his general profits. Total $145,577,710 858.498,950 F222, 069, 660 
> i The proportion of exports in American and foreign , Expenses. | 
0 feen eerie a i 2,130,744 37 | vessels has been as follows: i 1887 827213275 921.922 637-965,03 
{the enrolled and licensed tonnage, is N 243, 8 7,265,037 
8 tons | e ee eee 5,605720 "30,415,498 
trade : i 1,076,036 Domestic articles: 1833 26,496,449 11,117,987 37,614,536 
Of this, 174,342 tons were employds Am. vessels. For. vessels. Total domestic. | 1840 24,139,920 4,086,613 28,226,533 
in steam navigation 1834 $61,286,119 819,738,043 $81,024,162 1841 25,496,996 6,528,074 32,025,070 
in cod fisheries 60,566 1835 79,022,746 29,166,336 101,189,082 1342 25,836,691 9,471,743 35,308 634 
in mackerel fisheries 11,321 | 1836 80,845,443 26,071,237 106,916,630 1843* 10,500,000 1,000,000. 11,500,000 
á TEE 1837 75,482,521 20,081,893 95,564,414 a „5 3 
1,147,913 | 1838 79,855,599 186,178,222 96,033,821 Total $160,563,639 $37,931,959 $221,395,648 
Ships built within the United States, and owned | 1839 82,127,514 21,406,377 103,533,891], This money has been borrowed in the shape of 
Wholly by citizens, and employed in foreign trade, are | 1840 92,030,893 21,864,736 113,895,629 treasury notes and stock. From 1837, up to July, 
entitled to be registered. 1841 62,569,389 23.81 3,333 106.382,722. 1841, treasury notes, bearing mostly G per cent. in- 
Ships built and owed in like manner, and employed | 1842 71,467,634 21,302,362 92,769,996 | terest, were the medium of borrowing. 
in coasting trade on fisheries, are entitled to be en- Foreign goods. eee os ore ee dea 
rolled and licensed. Am. vessels. For. vessels. Total foreign. e 
These vessels alone are deemed vessels of the U. 1834 $16,407,342 86.905.469 823.312,81] ENGLISH COAL TRADE. 
States and entitled to privileges as such. 1835 15,112,443 5,392,050 20,504,495] Ooal exported from the United Kingdom: — 
Vessels built in the U. States, but owned in whole | 1836 16,282.366 5,463,994 21,646,369 Vear P Tons Years 5 . Tons 
or in part by foreigners, are entitled to be recorded. 1837 15.725,042 G,129,020 21,854,962 1828 ; 957 864 1835 i 730 000 
Vessels built out of the U. States but owned by 1838 9,964,200 2,483,595 12.452.795 1829 373.271 1830 916.868 
citizens are entitled to a certificate of ownership— | 1839 12,660,434 4,834,091 17,494,525 1830 504.419 1837 I 113.610 
when owned by foreigners they are considered alien | 1340 13,591.359 4,598,933 18,190,312 1631 510,831 1838 1.313.709 
vessels. 1841 12,939,249 3,229,832 15,463,081 | 1839 588.446 | 1839 1.449417 
Vessels under twenty tons, employed in the coast- | 1842 8,425,389 3,296,149 11,721,538 1833 63 4. 448 1840 1.606.313 
ing trade or the fisheries, need not be eurolled aud] Toran exports or Forras aNp Domestic Goons. 1834 615.955 | 1341 1848 234 
licensed—it is sullicient if she js licensed. 1834 . 914.373 The total quantities of coal brought coastwise and 
AMERICAN EXPORTS. 1535 ; ` : 12860 and by inland navigation into the port of London dur- 
From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 1837 . ; ) 
The progress of 1 exports for several | 1838 108,486,616 5 ä 
ears, ending September 30, 1 342, is as follows: 1839 5 121,023,416 RAIL ROAD IRON 
i Boni 1833 "ro 1942, 5 N ER 1 The annexed schedule exhibits the amount of duty 
Years. Products of the Products of the Agriculture. | 1842 oe eee 104,691,534 alee ee „„ 5 u 
Sea. Forest. This table discloses the fact that a very large pro- |°? ras 5 N PH N. É j | 2 55 . J» 
1934 . §2071,493 $4,457,997 810.884.052 | portion of the whole trade is done in American ves- | ed 49 such. À e 
1835 2,174,524 5,397,004 $1,285,393} sels; and that, as the exports of domestic produce | 1831 $6,847 90 | 1833 $910,011 66 
1886 2,666,053 5,361,740 9,992,929 increase or diminish, in the same degree are the 1832 336,709 19 | 1839 672,376 86 
1837 711,452 4,711,007 14,658,919 | freights of our shipping swelled or contracted. The | 1533 202 210 70 | 1840 658,510 97 
1833 3,175,576 5,200,499 9.105,514 | value of the (reights of outward-bound American ves- 1834 421.010 34 | 1341 391,264 64 
1839 1,917,969 5,764,559 13,588,866 | sels rose 831,000,000, or 50 per cent, from 1834 to {1835 529,529 79 
1840 3,193,370 5,323,085 18,593,691 | 1840. In the same period, those of foreign vessels | 1836 234,194 74 $4,800,183 84 
| 1 55 9,946,951 6,264,852 B were erbane oat $2,000,000, or N cen 1837 407,517 05 
‘ 2,823,010 5,518,862 16,759,725 | Again—the decline in values, from 1840 to 1842, 9 
Years. Cotton. Tobacco. Manufactur's. nt $20,000,000 in American vessels; but the profits | EXPORTS FROM THE P ORT OF BAL- 
1834 $49 448 402 $6,595 305 $7,113,885 | in the latter year were actually larger, because the TIMORE TO FOREIGN PORTS. 
1835 64,961,302 8,250,577 8,567,590 | quantities of bulky articles exported were larger in| Lyford’s Commercial Journal, of the 9th contains 
1836 71,234,925 10,058, 640 7,261,186 the latter than in the former year. The figures pre- the annexed table, exhibiting the amount of exports 
1337 63,240,102 5,795,647 8,995,368 | sent, however, the general result, that the value of | from the port of Baltimore to foregn ports, for the 
1838 61,556,811 7,392,029 9,463,299 | exports in 1842 was very nearly the same as in 1834, | quarter ending 30th September, 1843. Referring to 
p 183 61,238,982 9,832,943 10,927,520 | nine years previous. The tonnage entered and clear- | it, the editor says that the total amount during the 
1840 63,870,307 9,883,957 12,868, 849 ed in the United States, for the same number of years, | quarter exceeds that of the corresponding quarter of 
1841 54,330,341 12,576,703 13.523.072 was as follows, distinguishing the American and the | 1842, by over halfa million of dollars in value. There 
1342 41,593,464 9,540,755 9,472,000 ! foreign: has been but very little difference in the prices which 
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TONNAGE ENTERED AND MARE D IN THE U. STATES. 


Entered. l 
American. Foreign. Total. 
1834 1.074.670 568,052 1,642,722. 
1935 1,252,653 641,310 1,993,963 
1836 1,255,384 630,203 1,935,597 
1837 1.299,720 165,793 2,065,423 
1838 1,302,974 592,110 1,895,084 
1839 1,49 1.279 624.814 2,116,093 
1840 1,576,946 712,342 2,289,238 
1841 1,631,909 736,444 2,368,353 
1842 1,510,111 732,775 2,242,886 
Cleared. 
American. Foreign. Total. 
1834 1,134,020 577,100 1,711,720 
1835 1,400,517 630,824 2,031,341 
1836 1,315,523. 674,721 1,990,244 
1837 4,266,622 756,292 2,022,914 
1838 1,408.761 604,166 2,019,927 
1839 1,477,928 611,839 2,089,767 
1840 1,647,009 706,486 2,353,495 
1841 1,634,156 736,849 2,371,005 
1842 1,536,451 740,497 2,276,943 


The foreign tonnage cleared, it appears, has in- 
creased 30 per cent. and the American tonnage 50 
per cent. while the goods exported in the latter have 
increased 16 per cent. in value, and 50 per cent. in 
quantity. In the former, the value of the freights 
have not increased, but the quantity has done so 
slightly. The general result, up to the close of 1842, 
was that of generally increasing prosperity. 
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ruled during the two periods, and the increase has 
consequently arisen from the increase of quantity 
shipped of our leading staples, as shown.” 


Tobacco. . 
Hhds. Value. 
To the Hanse Towns 6,921 $270,777 
Holland 45,727 375.957 
Trieste 1,023 58,179 
Fr. Europ. ports on Atlantie 3.813 176,308 
; ‘ : Mediter'n 1,166 53,858 
Montevideo 20 1,345 
Chilian ports 38 2,228 
Brazilian ports 10 652 
British Guiana 7 430 
‘ W. I. Islands 22 1,281 
Danish do 5 317 
Total 18.752 $842,332 
Same time 1842 17,263 5762, 121 
Increase 1,489 $80,211 
Flour, 
Bols. Value. 
To Brazilian ports 40,728 2.512 
British West Indies 27.508 134, 466 
Danish 7,948 39,340 
Montevideo 7,344 38,140 
British Guiana 4,197 20,049 
Venezuela ports 3,568 18,370 
Chilian ports 716 4.216 
Hayti 682 3,288 
Span. W. Indies, not Cuba 183 919 
Be. N. American colonies 155 692 
Total 93,059 64,992 
Same time 1842 73,450 $375,864 
1 5 ii 19,609 ,128 
iseellameou⸗ total value 70.120 
e 8842.35 
Aéa Fiour 461,992 
Total export domestic produca $1,574,444 
Same Lime last year 1,387,688 
Increase $186,756 


Of the above there were exported in American ves-. 
sels to the amount of $1,245,477 
Exported in foreign vessels 328,967 
Exports of foreign merchandize in Ameri- 
can vessels 51,069 
Exports of do. in foreign vessels 11,685 


— 


Total exports for quarter ending Septem- 


ber 30 1843 $137,198 
Same time 1842 1 049,759 
Increase $587,443 


—— — 
CMX ESE TARIFF, 


222222 ⁵— d kw eee eee 
, PROCLAMATION, The Chinese Commissioner Key- 
ing, Governor General Kakung, and Shing-yuct-sai, 
governor, &c. have issued their proclamation re- 
specting the treaty between China and Great Britain, 
and announcing that the commercial regulations and 
tariff of duties, adopted by the Chinese board of reve- 
nue shall take effect with reference to the commerce 
with China of all countries as well as of Englend. 


“Henceforth, then, the weapons of war shall for- 
ever be laid aside, and joy and profit shall be the 
perpetual lot of all: neither slight nor few will be 
the advantages reaped by the merchants, alike of 
China and of foreign countries. From this time for- 
ward, all must free themselves from prejudice and 
suspicions; pursuing each bis avocation; and careful 
always to retain no inimical feelings, from the recol- 
Jection of the hostilities that havo before taken place. 
For such feelings and recollections can have no other 
effect than to hinder the growth of a good under- 
standing between the two people. 

With regard to Fuchow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shan- 
ghai, the four ports which by his imperial majesty's 
gracious permission are now newly opened for trade, 
jt is requisite that the replies of the board of reve- 
nue should be received, before the commerce of 
those ports should be actually thrown open. But 
Canton has been a mart for English trade, during 
more than two centuries past; and, therefore, the 
‘new regulations having been decided upon, they 
ought at once to be brought into operation; that the 
far travelled merchants may not be any longer de- 
tained in the outer seas, disappointed in all their an- 
ticipations. 

sto those natives of China, who in past days 
may have served the English soldjery or others with 
supplies, and may have been apprehensive in conse- 
uence, the high commissioner has obtained, from 

e good favor of his august sovereign, vast and 
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boundless as that of heaven itself, the remission of 


5 | to any fears or suspicions.” 
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VII. Examination of goods at the custom house. 
Every English merchant having cargo to load or dis- 
charge must give due intimation thereof, and ha 
particulars of the same to the consul, who will im- 
mediately despatch a recognized linguist of his own 
establishment to communicate the particulars to the 
superintendent of customs, that the goods may be 
examined and neither party subjected to loss. The 
English merchant must have a properly qualified per- 
son on the spot to attend to his interest when bis 
goods are being examined for duty; otherwise, should 
there be complaints, these cannot be attended to.— 
Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to 
an ad valorem duty, if the English merchant cannot 
agree with the Chinese officer in fixing a value, then 
each party shall call two or three merchants to look 
at the goods, and the highest prices at which any of 
these merchants would be willing to purchase shall 
be assumed as the value of the goods. To fix the 
rate upon any article, such as tea; if the English 
merchant cannot agree with the custom house officer, 
then each party shall choose so many chests out of 
every 100, which, being first weighed in gross, sball 
afterward be tared, and the average tare upon these 
shall be aseumed as the tare upon the whole, and 
upon this principle shall the tariff be fixed upon all 
other goods in packages. If there should still be 
any disputed points which cannot be settled, the En- 
glish merchant may appeal to the consul, who will 
communicate the particulars of the case to the super 
intendent of customs, that it may be equitably ar- 
ranged. But the appeal must be made on the same 
day, or it will not be regarded. While such points 
are still open, the superintendent of customs will de- 
lay to insert the same in the books, thus affording an 
opportunity that the merits of. he case may be tried 
and sifted. 


VIL. Manner of paying the duties. It is herein be- 
fore provided, that every English vessel that enters 
any of the five ports, shall pay all duties and tonnage 
dues beforé she is permitted to depart. The super 
intendent of customs will select certain shroffs, or 
banking establishments, of known stability, to whom 


— 


their punishment for all past deeds; and any such 
who may not yet have been brought to trial, are 
therefore no longer to be sought after: while all who 
may have been seized and brought before govern- 
ment are granted a free pardon. All persons of this 
class must then attend quietly to their avocations, 
with a diligent pursuit of everything that is good and 
right; they need entertain no apprehension of being 
hereafter dragged forward, nor yield in consequence 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

Under which the British trade is to be eonducted at the 
Five Ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai. l 
I. Pilots. Whenever a British merchantman shall 

arrive off any of the five ports opened to trade, viz: 

Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, pilots 

shall be allowed to take her immediately into port; 

and in like manner when euch British ship shall have 
settled all legal rates and charges, and is about to 
return home, pilots shall be immediately granted to 
take her to sea without any stoppages or delay. Re- 
garding the remuneration to be given those pilots, 
that will be equitably settled by the British consul 
appointed to each particular port, who will determine 
it with due reference to the distance gone over, the 
risks run, &c. 


II. Custom House Guards. The Chinese superin- 
tendent of customs, at each port, will adopt the means 
that he may judge most proper to prevent the reve- 
nue suffering by fraud or smuggling. Whenever the 

ilots shall have brought any British merchantmen 
into port, the superintendent of customs will depute 
one or two trusty custom house officers, whose duty 
it will be to watch against frauds on the revenue; 
those will either live in a boat or stay on board the 
English ships, as may best suit their convenience.— 
Their food and expenses will be supplied them from 
day to day from the custom house, and they may not 
have any fee of their own whatever given to them by 
the commanders or consignees; should they break this 
regulation they shall be punished proportionately to 
the amount exacted. 


III. Masters of ships reporting themselves on arrival. 
Whenever a British vessel shall have cast honor at 
any one of the above mentioned ports, the captain 
will, within twenty-four hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British Consulate, and deposit his ship’s papers, 
bill of lading, manifest, &c., in the hands of the con- 
sul; failing to do which he would subject himself to a 
penalty of 200 dollars. 

For presenting a false manifest the penalty will be 
500 dollars. l 

For breaking bulk and eommencing to discharge 
before due permission shall be obtained, the penalty 
will be 500 dollars, and confiscation of the goods so 
discharged. 

The Consul. having taken possession of the ship's 
papers, will immediately send a written communica- 
tion to the superintendents of customs, specifying the 
register tonnage of the ship, and the rticulars of 
cargo she has on board, all of which being done in 
due form, permission will then be given to discharge; 
the duties levied as provided for in the tariff. 


IV. Commercial dealings between English and Chinese 
merchants. It having been stipulated that English 
merchants may trade with whatever native mer- 
chants they please, should any Chinese marchants 
fraudulently abscond or incur debts which they are 
unable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, on com- 
plaint being made thereof, will of course do their 
utmost to bring the offenders to justice; it must, 
however, be distinctly understood that, if the de- 
faulter really cannot be found, or be dead, or 
bankrupt, and there be not wherewith to pay, the 
English merchant may not appeal to the former cus- 
tom of the Hong merchants paying for one another, 
5 can no longer expect their losses made good to 

em. 

V. Tonnage dues, Every English merchantman on 
entering any of the above mentioned five ports shall 
pay aan dues at the rate of five mace per register 
ton, in full of all charges. The fees formerly levied 
on entry and departure, of every description, are 
henceforth abolished. 

VI. Import and export duties. Goods, whether im- 
ported to or exported from any one of the above 
mentioned five ports, are henceforward to be taxed 
according to the tariffs as now fixed and agreed upon, 
and no farther sums are to be levied beyond those 
which are specified in the tarif. Al duties incurred 
by an English merchant vessel, whether on goods im- 
ported or exported, or in the shape of tonnage dues, 
must first be paid up in fyll, which done, the super- 
intendent of customs will grant a port clearance, 
and this being shown to the Baitish consul he will 
thereupon return tbe ship’s papers and permit the 
yesse] to depart. 


ties from the English merchants on behalf of govern- 
ment, and the receipts of these shroffs for any money 
paid them shall be considered as a govern.nent vouch- 
er. in the paying of these duties, different kinds of 
foreign money may be made use of, but as foreigh 
money is not of equal purity with naese silver, the 
English consuls appointed to the different ports, will, 
according to time, place, and circumstance, arrange 
with the superintendent of customs at each port, what 
coins may be taken in payment, and what per centage 
may be necessary to make them equal to standard or 
pure silver. 


1X. Weights and measures. Sets of balance yards 
for the weighing of goods, of money weights, and 
measures, prepared in exact conformity to those hi- 
therto in use at the custom house at Canton, and duly 
stamped and sealed in proof thereof, will be kept in 
possession of the superintendent of customs, and also 
at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and 
these shall be the standard by which all duties shall 
be charged, and all sums paid to government. ln 
case of any dispute arising between British mer- 
chants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding 
the weights or measures of goods, references shall 
be made to these standards, and disputes decided ac- 
cordingly. . 

X. Lighters or cargo boats. Whenever an English 
merchant shall have no load or discharge cargo, he 
may hire whatever kind of lighter or cargo boat he 
pleases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can be 
settled between the parties themselves without the 
interference of government. The number of these 
boats shall not be limited. nor shall a monopoly o 
them be granted to any parties. Jf any smuggling 
take place in them, the offenders will of course 
punished according to law. Should any of these boat 
people, while engaged in conveying goods for English 
merchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 


hend them; but, at the same time, the English mer- 
chants must take every due precaution for the safety 
of their goods. . : 

XI. Transhipment of goods. No English merchant 
ships may tranship goods without special permission; 
should any urgent case happen where transhipment 
is necessary, the circumstances must first be submit- 
ted to the consul, who will give a certificate to that 
effect, and the superintendent of customs will then 
send a special officer to be present at the tranship- 
ment. If any one presumes to tranship without 
such permission being asked for and obtained, the 
whole of the goods go illicitly transhipped will be 
confiscated. n 

XII. Subordinate” consular officers. At any place 
selected ſor the anchorage Jof the English merchant 


he will give licenses authorizing them to receive du- ` 


the Chinese authorities will do their best to appre- - 
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ships, there may be appointed a subordinate consu- | 20 Fans (as feather fans) &c. 
Jar officer of approved gond conduct to exereise due 21 Furniture of all kinds 
control over the seamen and others. He must exert | 22 Galingal, 


himself to prevent quarrels between the English 
seamen and natives, this being of the utmost import- 
ance. Should any thing of the kind unfortunately 
take place, he will in like manner do his best to ar- 
range it amicably. When sailors go on shore to walk, 
officers shall be required to accompany them) and 
should disturbance take place, such officers will be 
held responsible. The Chinese officers may not 
impede natives from coming alongside the ships to 
seli clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living 
on board. 

XIII. Disputes between British subjects and Chinese. 
Whenever a British subject has reason to complain 
of a Chinese, he must first proceed to the consulate 
and state his grievance. The consul will thereupon 
inquire into the merits of the case, and do his utmost 
to arrange it amicably. In like manner if a Chinese 
have reason to complain of a British subject, he 
shall no less listen ta his complaint and endeavor to 
settle it ina friendly manner. If any English mer- 
chant have occasion to address the Chinese authori- 
ties, he shall send such address through the consul, 
who will see that the language is, becoming, and if 
otherwise will direot it to be changed or will refuse 
to convey the address. If unfortunately any dis- 
putes take place of such a nature that the consul 
cannot arrange them amicably, then he shall request 
the assistance of a Chinese officer that they may 
together examine into the merit» of the case, 
and decide it equitably. Regarding the punishment 
of English criminals, the English government will 
enact the laws: necessary to attain that end, and 
the consul will be empowered to put them in force; 
and regarding the punishment of Chinese criminals, 
these will be tried and punished by their own laws, 
in the way provided for by the correspondence which 
took place at Nanking after the concluding of the 

ace. 

XIV. British government cruisers ing wilhin 
the ports. An English government cruiser will anchor 
within each of the five ports, that the consul may 
have the means of better restraining sailors and 
others and preventing disturbances. But these go- 
vernment cruisera are not to be put upon the same 
footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no 
merchandize, and 2o not come to trade, they will of 
course pay neither dues nor charges. The resident 
consul will keep the spl gary ne of customs duly 
informed of tho arrival and departure of such go- 
vernment cruisers, that he may take his measures 
accordingly. 

XV. On the security to be given for British Merchant 
Vessels. It has hitherto been the custom, when an 
English vessel entered the port of Canton, that a 
Chinese Hong-merchant stood security for her, and 
all duties and charges were paid through such secu- 
rity merchant, But these security merchants being 
now done away with it is understood that the Bri- 
tish consul will henceforth be security for all British 
merchant ships entering any of the aforesaid Chinese 


ports. 

Scnepute Tarir or Doties or tHe Foreign 
TRADS WITH Cua. [The tariff contains the duties 
also ip Chinese money, viz: in taels, mace, candarines, 
and cash,—the tael (worth about 6s. sterling) being 
divided into ten mace, 100 candarines, or 1,000 cash. 
But, as the duties are also stated in dollars and cents, 
which will be much more generally intelligible to 
our readers, we give these, and omit the Chinese ma 
ney amounts. It will be seen by the nolo appended 
at the foot of the tarif, on what principle the reduce 
tiop of the Chinese money into dollars and cents has 
deen made.] 


Exports. Dolls. 

& ets. 

1 Alum, per 100 catties 0 14 
2 Anniseed (star) do 0 70 
Do oil, do 6 94 

3 Arsenic, ; do 1 04 
4 Bangles (glass armlets) do 0 70 


5 Bamboo screens, and bamboo ware, all kinds () 28 

6 Brass leaf, 210 

7 Building materials, duty free. 

8 Bone and horn ware, per 100 catties 1 40 

9 Camphor, 2 10 
10 Canes ofall kinds, 
11 Cap or cutchery, 


12 Cassia, do 104 
Do. buds da 140 
Do. oil do 6 94 

13 China root, i da 0 28 

14 China ware, all kinds do 0 70 

15 Clothes, (ready made) do 0 70 

16 Copper, and pewter ware, &o. 0 70 

17 Corals (or false coral) 0 70 

18 Cracker and fireworks of all kinds, 104 

19 Cubebs, 2 10 


1 40 

0 28 

* 014 

23 Gamboge, , 278 
24 Glass, and glassware of all kinds 0 70 
25 Glass beads — 0 70 
26 Glue (as fish glue, &c.) 0 70 
27 Grass cloth, all kinds, 140 
28 Hartall, 0 70 
29 Ivory ware, all . kinds, 6 94 
30 Kittysols (or paper umbrellas) 0 70 
31 Lackered ware, all kinds, 1 40 
32 Lead (white lead) 0 35 
33 Lead (red lead) 0 70 
34 Marble slabs i 0 28 
35 Mats, (straw, rattan, and bamboo, &c.) 0 28 
36 Mother-o’-Pearl ware, 1 40 
37 Musk, r catty 0 70 


pe 
38 Nankeens and cotton cloth of all kinds, 
per 100 catties 1 40 


39 Pictures, viz: large paintings, — each 0 14 

Rice paper pictures, per 100 014 
40 Paper fans, per 100 catties 0 70 
41 Paper of all kinds, 0 70 
42 Pearls (i. e. false pearls) 0 70 
43 Preserves and aweatmeats of all kinds, 0 70 
44 Rattan work of all kinds, 0 28 
45 Rhubarb, 3 40 


46 Silk (raw) whether Chekeank, Canten, or. 3 
1 


elsewhere, al) kinds 89 
Coarse, or refuse silks, 3 47 
Organize, all kinds, 13 89 
Ribbons, thread, &c., 13 89 


Silk piece goods of all kinds, as sitks, satins, 

ngees, crapes, velvets, lutestrings, &c., 16 67 

. B. The additional duty oſ. so much per 

iece, hitherto levied, to be henceforth a- 

lished.) 

47 Silk and cotton mixtures, silk and woollen 
mixtures, and goods of all such class, l 
per 100 caities 417 

48 Shoes and boots, leather satin or otherwise 
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14 Cotton yarn and cotton thread 


per 100 oatties 1 40 
15 Cow Bezoar. per catty 140 
16 Cutch per 100 catties 0 42 


17 Elephants teeth, ist quality whole do 5 55 

2d quality broken do 278 
18 Fish mawg do 210 
19 Flints 0 07 


do 
20 Glass, glass ware, and orystal ware, of all 
kinds, 5 per cent. ad valorem. 
21 Gambier per 100 catties 021 


22 Ginseng, Ist quality do 52 77 
2d quality or refuse do 438 

23. Gold or silver thread Ist quality or real 
per catty 018 
2d quality or imitation ~ do Q 04 
M Gums, Benjamin, per 100 catties 1 40 
Olibanum do Q 70 
Myrrh do 076 


Gums, unenumerated; 10 per et. ad valorem 


15 Horns, buffalo and bullocks per 100 catties 2 78 
27 Do. unicorns, or rhinoceros 417 
27 Linen, fine as Irish or Scotch, 20 to 30 yards 
long, 29 to 37 inches wide, per peice 0 70 
Coarse linens; or linen, or cotton mixtures, 
silk, and linen mixtures, &c. & per cent ad 
valorem 
28 Mace or flower of nutmeg; per 100 catties 1 40 
29, Mother o’Peari shells da Q 28 
30 Metals, viz;— 
Copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs do 1 40 
Do. manufactured, as in sheets 
rods, &c. r do 2 10 
Iron, unmanuſactured, as in pigs do 021 
Iron manufd, as in bars, rods, &. do 021 
Lead, in pigs, or manufactured do 0 56 
Quicksilver do 417 
Steel, manufactured do 0 56 
Tin do 0 40. 
Tin plates do 0 56 


Unenumerated metals, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
31 Nutg’s lst quality, or cleaned, per 100 cattics 2.78 


per }00 catties 0 28 Do. 2d quality uncleaned do 140 
49 Sandal wood ware, do 1 40. 32 Pepper do 0 56 
y. 0 50 33 Puichuck do 104 
41 Silver and gold ware 13 89 34 Rattans f do 0 28 
52 Sugar, white and brown 0 35 W Rice, paddy, and grain of al kinda duty free 
53 Sugar candy of all kinda 0 49 36 Rose maloes 1 40 
34 Tin foil 0 70| 37 Saltpetre, (to be sold only to. government 
55 Tea 047 agenis), | 042 
56 Tobacco of all kinda 0 28 38 Sharks fins, Ist quality or white 1 40 
57 Turmeric 0 28 Dp. 2d quality or. black Q 70 
5 Torteine vi ware 9 8 39, Skins and furs, viz—. 
59 Trunks (of leather) Cow or ox hides tanned or untanned 0 70 
60 Treasure (i. e. coin of all kinds) free. 5 skins, ion 210 
71 Vermillion, ie ae 41% Fox skins, large 0 21 
Articles enumerated in this tariff to pay & Do. small 0 10 
per ct. ad valorem. Tiger, leopard, marten 0 21 
Imgorrs. Land otter, raccoon, shark skins, per 100 1 78 
1 Assafetida, per 100 catties 140; Beaver skins do 6 94 
2 Bees’ wax do 1 40, Hare, rabbit, ermine. do 70 
3 Betelnut, do 0 21| 40 Smalts per 100 catties 565 
4 Bicho de mar, Ist quality or black do 1 12) 41 Soap Q 70 
2d quality or white do 0 2842 Stick fish, &c. 9 56 
5 Birds’ nests. 1st quality or clean do 6 95 43 Seahorse teeth 278 
2d qulity ar good middling do 3 47| 44 Treasure and money of all kinds, free. 
3d quality, or uncleaned do 0 70 45 Wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
6 Camphor, (Malay,) Ist quality or olean In quart bottles per 100 bottles 1 40 
per catty 1 40 In pint bottles do 0 70 
Qd quality or refuse | do 0 70 In casks — per 100 catties 0 70 
7 Cloves, 4st quality or picked per 100 catties 2 10 46, Woods, viz 
2d quality or mother cloves 0 0 70 Ebony 0 21 
8 Clocks, watches, spy glasses, all kinds of wri- Sandal wopd 0 70 
ting desks, dressing boxes, cutlery, per- Sapan, wood 014 
fumery, &c., 5 per ct. ad valorem. Unenymerated wood, 10 per ct. ad valorem. 
9 Capvass, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 34 inches 47 Woollen manufactures, vix:— 
wide | per piece 070 Broad cloths, Spanish strpes, habjt cloths, Sc. 
10 Cochineal per 100 catties 695 5) to 64 inches wide, 
11 Cornelians per 100 stones 0 70 per chang of 141 inches d 9 
do beads per 100 catties 1389| Blankets of all kinds each Q1 
12 Cotton ; per piece 021) Dutch camlets per chang 14} inches d 21 
13 Cotton manufactures, viz: long cloths white, Camlets i do Q9 
W to 40 yards long, 30 to 3G inches wide, Jmitation do, bombagrnes &c. da 00 
` per piece O24)  Runtmg (narraw) do 0 05 


Cambrics and muslins, 20 to 24 yards long, 
41 to 46 inches wide, per piece 0 2) 
Grey or unbleached cotton, viz. long cloths, 
domestics, &c., &., 30 to 40 yards long, 
W to 40 inches wide, per piece 
Grey twilled cottons, 30 to 40,yarda long, 28 
to 40 inches wide. per piece 
Chintz, and prints of al} kinds, 24 to 30 yards 
long, 26 to 31 inches wide, per piece 
Handkerchiefs, under one yard square, each 
= g&o over ọnẹ yard square, 
Ginghams, pulicats, dyed cattons, velveteens 
silk and cotton mixtures, woollen and 
cotton mixtures, and all kinds of fancy 
goods not in current consumption, 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 


044 
014 
0 28 


0 23 
023 


Unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and 
woollen, cotton and woollen mixtures, &c. 

5 per cent ad valorem. 
48 Woollen yarn per 100 catties 4 17 

Articles unenumerated in this tariff, 5 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

N. R. The above copy has been taken from that 
published at the British agency office, Macao, and ia 
an exact copy, with the exception of the line of cents, 
which we have added for the more easy understanding 
of the duties. The mace at 730 tacls per 1000 drs. is 
equal to 13,88 cents, and the tael to drs. 1,39 cents; to 
avoid fractions, we have_assumed the value of the 
mace at 14 cents, and that of the tael Where less than 
1; taels at drs. 1 40. 
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POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

We have room for a few only of the many para- 
graphs from various places in the route of the ex- 
vice president. Those are given as specimens of the 
manner in which he is received at every stage. He 
reached Washington city un Wednesday last. 


The Pennsylvanian of the 11th says, Col. John- 
son arrived in town yesterday afternoon, and was 
received with much enthusiasm. A great assemblage 
of people, consisting of several thousands, greeted 
him on his landing with Joud and reiterated cheers. 
He was then accompanied by the committee to the 
barouche which had been prepared for him, and so 
dense was the concourse that it was with difficulty 
he could reach the carrjage. Col. Johnson then, ac- 
companied by the committee and other gentlemen, 
proceeded to the American House, kept by Mr. Jo- 
seph Hall, in Sixth below Market street. On ar- 
riving, he delivered a short address to the crowd 
who were at (his point awaiting his arrival, and af- 
terwards, he exchanged greetings with alarge number 
of the citizens who called upon him, among whom 
was our distinguished fellow citizen, Commodore 
Elliott. 


In the evenif, Colonel Johnson attended the meet- 
ing, of the Philadelphia Repeal Association, at the 
Assembly Buildings, where he was most enthusiasti- 
cally received, the room being erowded in every 
part. The president of the association, Wm. A. 
Stokes, Esq., introduced the old veteran soldier to 


Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, are indebted for the 


A barbecue was recently given in Indiana, to Gen. | very existence of these sovereign states, and for the 
Tilghman A. Howard, and in honor of the late de- prosperity and happiness they enjoy. We presume it 


mocratic triumph in that state. 
livered by Gen. Howard and other distinguished 
democrats, and at the close of the proceedings, the 
Indiana State Sentinel says: 

“Hr. Davis then again took the stand, and stated 


: 
| 


Addresses were de-| 1s a fact not generally known, particularly to the 


younger portion of our countrymen, as a piece of 
secret history connected with that event, that Mr. 
Oswald, the commissioner appointed on the part of 
Great Britain tonegotiate a treaty of peace, proposed, 


that a desire had been expressed by several persons as the basis of limits, to make the Ohio the northern 


i thatthe assemblage should in some way make a! boundary of the United States. 


; manifestation of their personal preferences in rela- 
tion to the presidency. He alluded in a complimen- 
tary manner to each of the candidates; believed that 
either of them would faithfully execute the duties 
of the office, but still some one of them must be se- 
lected from the number. Himself, as well as Judge 
Law, as delegates to the national convention, only 
desired to know the wishes of the people, and they 
would carry them out. They therefore would be 
glad to sec a full and free expression on the part of 
the people of Sullivan, as well as the other counties 
of the district, on the subject. 

Several methods were proposed to effect this ob- 
ject; and finally it was agreed that some gentleman 
should be named as the representative of each of 
the candidates, who should withdraw to different 
parts of the ground, accompanied by all who prefer- 
red the candidates they severally represented. 

A good deal of interest was manifested in this af- 
fair by the assemblage, and finally the gentleman 
representing Mr. Van Buren was requested to with- 

draw, with his friends generally, to a particular part 
of the ground; the friends of Johnson to another 
part; of Cass to another, and so on. The result was, 
that five-sirths of the whole crowd were for Van 
Buren, and the remainder for Johnson. There did 


the meeting in a very eloquent and patriotic speech, not appear to be a man for either of the other can- 
briefly glancing at those brilliant events of the late | didates, though we afterwards heard of one or two 
war, in which Col. Johnson, bore so conspicuous a Who preferred Cass as their first choice. It is pro- 
part; his remarks were repeatedly and loudly ap- bable that, if the question had been put for Van Bu- 
plauded. Col. Johnson responded in an eloquent ad- ren as president, and Johnson as vice president, there 
dress of some length, which elicited loud tokens-of would have becn no diversity of preference mani- 
approbation. „Ile then visited Kensington, by invi- feste]. The decision seemed to surprise everybody, 
tation of the commissioners, where he meta most and none more than Dr. Davis, who had supposed 
cordial reception by a large number of citizens at; that Johuson was stronger in Sullivan than Van Bu- 


the Kensington Hall, Which was brilliantly ilumin- 
ated for the occasion. We understand that Colonel 
Johnson will leave town this morning tor West Ches- 
ter, where he will cine with Com. Ethott.” 


Ix ob Berks. A very large meeting of the friends 
of Col. R. M. Johnson was held at Reading, on Sa- 
turday 4th inst. Ilenry Shaner, Esq. presided, as- 
sisted by twenty-two vice presidents. 


The following amokg other resolutions, were unan- 
imously adopted: ; 

Resolved, That whilst this meeting entertains the 
most profound respect for the characters and pub- 
Jic services of the several candidates who fiave been 
presented to the country, it also entertains the gpin- 
ion that the times peremptorily require the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the presidency, whose name 
and services will call forth the enthusiastic support 
of tie democracy. 


Iù soleed, That in Col. R. M. Johnson, are com- 
bined all the qualifications of such a candidate, and 
that as a soldier of unflinching courage and brilliant 
achievements, asa statesman whose voice has always 
been heard in favor of the most liberal and deino- 
cratic pohey, and as a patriot whose only aspirations 
dre for the good and glory of Lis country, he stands 
without a rivalan all the land. 

Resolved, That as free American citizens, we re- 
commend that Col. R. M. Johnson should receive the 
nomination of the National Convention, convinced 
that no other inan will receive so hearty and so spon- 
tancous a support from the enlightened and patriotic 
of all partics. 


Resolved, That we have the most full and perfect 
confidence in the sterling honesty and distinguished 
abilities of our esteemed fellow townsman, the Hon. 
Henry A. Mublenburg, and warmly but respectfully 
recommend him to the notice of the fourth of March 
convention, as our choice for governor. Believing 
us we most emphatically do, that if he should be the 
nominee of the democratic party, he would be elect- 
cd by a triumphant majority, and that he would not 
only fill the executive chair in a manner highly hon- 
orable to himself, but from his knowledge, purity of 
character, and strict integrity, restore the credit of 
our beloved commonwealth. 


Resolved, That this meeting recommend the hold- 
ing of a general county meeting of friends of Col. 
Richard M. Johnson, at the court house, in the bo- 
rough of Reading, on Monday, the first of January 
uext, [court week, ] for the purpose of adopting farth- 
er measures in relation to the nomination of the 


Hero of the Thames, and that due notice be given 
of the name. 
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ren. This demonstration was made under no sinister 
influences whatever, but was the spontaneous ex. 
pression of the sentiments of the masses of the Sul- 
livan democracy. If those who complain of the want 
of enthusiasm among the people for Van Buren had 
witnessed this demonstration; they would learn that 
their objection would not apply tothe thoroughgoing 
democracy of old Sullivan.” [ Pennsylvanian. 


THE TARIFF IN GEORGIA. 

The subjoined paragraph is from the Columbus 
(Geo.) Enquirer—a journal formerly devoted to the 
support of „free trade” notions. ` 

“tor ourselves, we are not ashamed to confess that 
we have fairly come over to Mr. Clay’s doctrines, as 
expressed in his very clear and eloquent speeches in 

| the senate of the United States. We used to be a 
| tolerable hot-heated nullifier in our boyish days, 
! when our heads were turned inside out by the glitter- 
ing bauble of an impracticable. free-trade system, 
which we were fool enough to think within the range 
of possibilities. It is one of the things that ought to 
e, but cannot, until all nations see eye to eye; and a 
| retaliatory tariff, affording incidental protection to 
home inanufactures, is the only thing that can save 
us from being eaten up voraciously by foreign states.” 
| I: em — os 
MR. ADAMS AT C 
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INCIVNVATI. 


J 8 
On Wednesday 8th inst.. Mr. Adams made his en- 
trance into Cincinnati, and preparations had been 
made to give to the ceremonies all that could make 
them worthy the character, says the U. S. Gazette, 
of the great and good man, and the size and fame 
of the Queen city of the West. The reception slong 
his route has been, in every respect, worthy his fame, 
worthy the judgment and appreciation of a whole 
cople. In Cincinnati, all was done that could be. 
Ve copy from the Atlas the following statement: 

“Yeeterday, about one o'clock, the arrival of Mr. 
Adams at the Toll Gate, was announced by a salute 
of cannon from the heights above the city. He was 
met there by the mayor and the different commit- 
tees, and escorted to the Henrie House, in front of 
which a dense crowd of citizens had assembled to 
welcome him. He soon appeared upon the balcony 
of the hotel, amid the shouts of the surrounding 
multitude, where he was addressed by the mayor, 
and heartily and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
citizens. 

The mayor was peculiarly felicitous in his allusion 
to the very decided stand taken by the patriot father 
of our venerable guest, in the treaty of Paris in 
1782, in favor ofthe then western wilderness, and to 
whose firmness on that occasion, the people of Ohio, 


| 


Under the repre- 
sentations of the Count de Vergennes, the French 
minister, by whose judgment the American commis- 
sioners, in their instructions, were to be guided, Dr. 
Franklin acceded tothe suggestion. John Adams, 
however, scconded by Mr. Jay, resisted the propo- 
sition, principally on the ground, that the territory 
north of the river had been conquered by General 
Clarke, in 1778, and was at the time in the occupa- 
tion of the United States. This, at the time, broke 
up the conference. Dr. Franklin suggested, whether 
it wonld not be better to yield that point than fail in 
making a treaty, so desirable in other respects for 
America. Mr. Adams who found himself supported 
by Mr. Jay, was inflexible. Oswald ascertained, 
through a third person sent by him for the purpose 
of sounding Mr. Adams, that Mr. Adams had declar- 
ed his determination to write home, urging on his 
government to carry on the war so long as they 
could maintain a single soldier in the field, in pre- 
ference to accepting such a boundary; and, being 
under peremptory orders to conclude a treaty at all 
hazards, and on the best terms possible, Oswald then 
proposed the line as it now stands. 


MR. ADAMS’ REPLY TO THE MATOR. 
Mr. Mayor and fellow citizens: 

have lived a long life, both public and private, 
during three-fourths of which I have watched the 
birth, rise, and progress of that part of my country 
which was once a wilderness but is now an empire. 
I had known the territory which is now the state of 
Ohio, when it was a wilderness possessed by its sa- 
vage original proprietors. Fifty years had passed. 
Tears had streamed from my eyes at the loss of dear 
and bosom friends, who perished at their hands upon 
the fields upon which we now stand. I had seen in 
the large towns of the east, the men of that savage 
race by whom the act was committed. I had seen 
them afterwards subdued by the superior discipline, 
education, religion, and military power of my coun- 
try. I had subsequently scen the establishment by 
the revolutionary congress of the United States, of 
the north-western territory. J then had seen witha 
joy which has never yet forsaken my bosom, implant- 
ed in the race which should become the proprietors 
of that territory, and in thcir children, and to last 
through all time, the principle that néither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude could exist upon this soil. 
Under the powers of the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the north-western territory, | had seen the 
state of Ohio spring to life, on the same day on 
which it was my fortune to enter the senate of the 
United States, as the representative of one of the 
oldest original states of the Union. I had had the 
salisfaction to see the people of Ohio enter the re- 
presentative halls of the United States by their re- 
presentatives, and had taken by the hand two mem- 
bers of the senate from Ohio. From that time for 
a period of forty years I had witnessed the growth 
of that state. Allowing for the vices and imperfec- 
tions of human nature, which perhaps never will be 
eradicated wholly, I had seen the people of Ohio, 
not always right, but always intending rightly, and 
always advancing in a career of prosperity, wealth, 
and virtue, and every thing that would make a great 
nation happy and honorable. 

All this I had secir, without indulging the hope of 
being able personally to witness that progress myself. 
It was so far distant from the place of my nativity; 
there was so little occasion to call me here, and my 
occupations were heavy and oppressive; all this made 
it so improbable that it would ever be in my power 
to visit you, that 1 had always believed I should be 
able to watch your progress only at a distance, and that 
l should not come to enjoy it by personal observation. 

In the course of last summer, being upon an ex- 
cursion somewhat distant from my own part of the 
country, one of your own immediate fellow citizens 
came to me, a member of a society formed in your 
midst, for erecting a building to be dedicated and de- 
voted to purposes of human improvement, by acquir- 
ing knowledge of that firmamant above our heads— 
and told me that the society had passed a resolution 
inviting me to come and take part in laying the foun- 
dation of that buiiding, which they hoped would tend 
to improve the condition of man on earth. 

On receiving this invitation, all difficulty and ob- 
jection vanished. I could not possibly refuse iI 
could not refuse it. Every.obstacle in the wags van- 
ished before this invitation from a distant quarter, to 
take part in a step for advancing the knowledge and 
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the glory of my country. 1 have come among you 
on that errand: but in coming here I little expected 
to be greeted by a multitude like that which I see 
before me. I little expected to receive the mark of 
respect which your mayor has done me the honor to 
show me in your name. 

The purpose of my coming, however, is not yet 
accomplished. Before the sùn of to-morrow shall 
go down, I hope it will be performed. As for my- 
self, if I should live to see the light of no other day, 
J should consider it the most glorious way in which 
it were possible for me to die. 

Allusion has been here made, fellow citizens, not 
only to services which with a good intention it has 
been my fortune to render to you a3 a por- 
tion of our country, but to those rendered by my 
father, and the act of the legislature of the territory 
north-west of the river Qhio, by which they form- 
ally and solemnly acknowledged the services he 
rendered by refusing the proposition of the British 
commissioner for a peace which would have bounded 
the United States by the Ohio river. 

Fellow citizens, any testimonials of thanks from 
my countrymen for services by myself touches my 
heart, and I can never forget it; but that which refers 
to those rendered by my father, oh! anything touch- 
ing mine is but dust in the balance, to the feelings | 
entertain upon such a remembrance. I know it to 
be true—1 have heard it from his lips more than 
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they never could be divested of them, even by them- 
selves; much less could they be wrested from them 
by the might of others;—that, unless forfeited by 
his own wrong, every individual comes into being 
endowed with those rights—and that if the whole 
compass of human power could be concentrated in 
one arm, it would be impotent to take away, how- 
ever it might ravish or prostrate those rizhts personi- 
fied in the meanest of the breed of man crawling 
upon the face of the earth. 

What an excellentand sublime idea of the charac- 
ter of man! How must our nature swell with pride 
at the consciousness of being members of a commu- 
nity, by fundamental principles, of which every soul 
belonging to it is born tothe inheritance of freedom 
—born with rights which he may forfeit by kis own 
wrong—but otherwise inaccessible to human power! 
Governments had never before been explicitly declar- 
ed tobe based on this foundation. Governments 
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Man is a social and a rational being. For the en- 
jovment of life the wants of nature require and the 
exercise of his Jiberty enables him to provide, from 
the world around him, food for his subsistance. In 
the pursuitof happiness, his first impulse is to the 
society of domestic life; by the exercise of liberty, 
this society is formed by mutual consent; and thus 
the foundation is laid of ſamilies, which in process 
of time swell into trises, and tribes multiply into 

nations. 


The pursuit of happiness, then, calls for the insti- 
tution of government lo regulate and adjust the col- 
Jisions of interest and of passions incident to the ex- 
istence of civil society; to secure, as far as the in- 
firmities of human nature will admit, the right of 
every one by the organized and co-operating energy 


of all, and to harmonise the discordant elements of 


the social compact. 
Now the position to which I would invite your ear- 


had, by the people of England, been declared to be | nest and anxious consideration is this—That the form 
a compact between the sovereign and the people; of government, founded upon the principles of the 
and they had been classified as monarchies, aristo- natural equality of mankind, and of which the un- 
cracies, democracies: all of which had been said to! alienable rights of individual man are the corner 
be liable to degenerate—the monarchy into tyranny, | stone, is the form of government best adapted to ihe 
the aristocracy into oligarchy, and the democracy pursuit of happiness, as well of every individual as 
into ochlocracy, or the government ofa lawless mul- of the community. It is the only actual or imagina- 
titude. But it was admitted on all sides, by the vo- ble human government, in which self love and soci- 
taries of each of the three simple forms, that go- al are the same. And I think Jam fully warranted 
vernment once instituted, inust necessarily be abso- in adding that in proportion as .the existing govern- 


once, that one of tho greatest enjoyments of his life; Jute and unlimited; and although the existence of | ments of the earth approximate to, or recede from 
was that acknowledgment of the legislature of the primitive rights, belonging to man at his birth, was that standard, in the same proportion is the pursnit 
terrilory to his services on that occasion. admitted, it was asserted that, by entering into the | of happiness of the community and of every indi- 


With regard to my own services, I hope, fellow social compact, man surrendered all his rights, and yidnal belonging to it promoted or impeded—accum- 


citizens, they are not yet entirely concluded, J still 
entertain a hope from the position in which my fel- 
low citizens of my congressional district have placed 
me as their sentinel on the watch-tower of the con- 
stitution, that I may yet render some slight service 
to them and to you. 

But, however that may be, if my services, whieh 
it cannot be of much imporiance hereafter, whether | 
they are concluded or not, shal) continue, I hope they | 
will continue to your satisfaction, without which 
they cannot continue to mine. 

The remembrance of your kindness this day, will 
remain with me with the last drop of blood that cir- 
culates in my heart—and with this, I trust J shall be: 


| 
ermitted to add, my" prayers to Almighty God lor 
lessings upon you and upon your posterity while 
time sLall last. 


CINCINNATI OBSERVATORY. 


took in return such as the ruling powers were pleas- 
cd to bestow upon him. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence acknowledges no such principle. 

Jt recognizes no despotism, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, or democratic. It declares individual man 
born with rights, of which while blamelessly pos- 
sessed, no government can deprive him. But by the 
very nature of the grant, the right can be possessed 
only upon the condition of respecting the same rights 
in all other men. The laws of nature and of na- 
ture's God, therefore, are laws of duty as well as 
laws of right. Nature says to every individual man, 


i the same right in all other men. If you infringe the 


right of any man, you place yourself at war with 
vour brother; and in assailing any one of his rights, 
you make him the master of your own. 

The natural equality of mankind is thus the pa- 
rent of universal freedom. It follows irresistibly 


| plished or demolished. 


Itis the true republic of Montesquicu—the gov- 
ernment of which virtue is the seminal principie, 


and that virtue consisting of the love implanted in 


every bosom ofthe community of which itisa member. 

Of such a government intense patriotism must be 
ithe vital spark—animated by the immortal spirit of 
j christian benevolence, which enjoins self love as the 
standard of brotherly affection, and proclaims all man- 
kind as a a brotherhood of one kindred blood. The 
whole soul of every citizen of such a republic, 
imust be devoted to improve the condition of his 


| your rights all are held by the tenure of reverence for ! country and mankind, while liberty allows and stim- 


| ulates him to the constant exercise of all the facul. 
ties of body, and of mind, with which he has been 
endowed by his creator to elevate, adorn, and beau- 
i tify the land of bis nativity or of his choice. 
Education multiplies and sharpens all these facul- 
ties. Liberty inspires his head with thought, and 


The speech of Mr. Adams? before the Philoso- from the fact that man is at once a rational and a so- nerves his own action, while patriotism supplies a 
phical Society of Cincinnati is to be published in pam-/ ejal being. IIis reason is given him by his Creator perpetual incentive to exertion. Man issues from the 
phlet form, and being of great length, we insert the | to govern his conduct through life, and he can hand of his maker, a frail and imperfect being; his 


following extracts trom it as published in the Atlas, 
of that city: 

“Mr. Adams was addressed by Judge Burnet, on the 
parl of the society, in a very tasteful and well con- 
sidered speech. Mr. Adams then said: 

Fellow citizens: If there is an individual in the as- 
sembly who does not think, that aſter the very eloquent 
discourse of my venerable friend who has doue me 
the honor to present me to you in such terms, it is 
my own duty to hide my headin shame, [ say to him, 
that if ] do not do so, it is only respect for my friend 
and you that prevents me. 

Fellow citizens! undoubtedly it has been a maxim 
to all time, for man to obtain applause, and it is a 
principle of a nature to long for such praise from 
men e1.ltled to praise, themselves, and in that con- 
gideration, if I fail this moment, overwhelmed by the 
kindness and partiality of my friend, 1 shall only 
ask you asa favor, to indulge me in remaining silent 
concerning it. I came here for another purpose. I 
am about to address you for a term which Jam 
afraid you will all think too long, on a subject on 
Which Í have no other personal interest nor concern 
than every individual gn the face of the earth. 

[The dissertation, in the introduction, upon the 
true elements of government, we publish entire. | 

When the people of thirteen cclonies, separately 
chartered by a succession of English kings, ona pore 
ion of the contingent of Nerth America, united 10 
@ssuine ly themselves the lranscendant powers of so- 
vereignty, and to declare the ties of their allegiance | 
10 their sovereign beyond the seas, forever dissolved, | 
they appealed fur their justification in the perform- 
ance of an act, which without that resort, would 
have been a crime of the deepest dye that can be 
committed by human hands,—treason to their coun- 


neither be deprived of it by violence, nor can he 


| transfer it to another—and hence the rignts derived 


from it are declared to be inalienable. 

There is a pointof view from which this new 
modeling of the institution of civil society is to be 
considered with reference tu the special subject upon 
which J have been honored with your invitation at 
this time, to address you. The intuitive genius of 
Shakespeare, which made the creative imagination 


of the drama the vehicle of inspiration to the noblest | 


maxims, and the sublimest principles of morals, had 
said in one of his immortal conceptions. 
“Nature never lends 
The smallest parcel of her excellence, 
But like a thritiy Goddesa. she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditur, — 
Both thanks—and usc.” 

The license of poetry substitutes the name of na- 
ture, as the hand-rsaid of the Omnipotent Creator 
of worlds, and allows her to prescribe the conditions 
and to exact the returns to the bounties which he be- 
stows upon the creatures of his hands. [tis Cod 
the grants of whose favor are instruments of benefi- 
cent power, and who in imparting them to his ration- 
al offspring, exacts the two-fold return of thanks and 
use. And thus the acknowledgement of the unalien- 
able rights of man to lite, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. is at the same time an acknowledgement 
of the omnipotence, omniscience, and the all-perva- 
ding goodness of God. Man thus endowed is a being 
of loftier part, of larger dimensions, of infinitely in- 
creased and multiplied powers, and heavier and deep- 
er responsibilities, than man, invested with no such 
gttribujes or capacities. If then, it be true that man 
is born with unalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness, it is equal- 


jife begins in helpless infancy, and closes in the clod 
of the valley. Evils—physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, beset his path fron the cradle to the grave, and 
warn him that his condition here on earth is a state 
of probation to fit him for a fairer and better world, 
towards which he 1s wending his toilsome way; and 
in his progress to which, every step of improvement 
in his present condition approximates him to that 
boundary beyond which sorrow and griefare unknown, 
and where the pure in spirit will fiad chat perfection 
which must be denied them on earth. 

| In the pursuit of happiness liberty is indispensabla 
to the exercise of his faculties. Were his hands 
given him to be manacled and tied? Wore his foet 
given him to be fettered or cramped into impotence? 
How absurd do these questions appear to you; vet 
read the history of your race, and see how they hare 
been disabled by torture to the puroposes fop which 
they were given to them by their Maker. 

Man isa curious and inquisitive being, and the 
exercise of his reason, the numortal part of his na- 
ture, consists of enquiries into the relations between 
the etlects which fall within the sphere of his viber- 
vation, aud the causes which are unseen. ‘The 
earth beneath his feet, and the vault of heaven over 
his head, are the first objects in physical nature 
which force themselves upon his observation, and 
invite him to contemplation. The earth and the sx, 
elements so different in their nature, yet indissoludly 
united by the mysterious mandate of Almighty Pow- 
er, indicate to his perception, and foreshadow to his 
reason the condition of his own existence, compurnd- 
ed of body and soul—of matter and of mind. The 
earth ministers to each and all of his scnses tho 
knowledge of its physical properties. He sees, 
hears, feels, inhales, and tastes of earth and its pro- 


try—tu the Supreme Judge of the world, and to the ly true that he is born under the deepest and.most | ductions adapted to his subsistence, and tu the neces- 


premature rights, bestowed by Him upon them and] indispensable duties of ceaseless gratitude to his, sities of his life on earth. 


upon all mankind, by the laws of nature, antecedent 
and paramount to all human association or human 
government. They appealed to their rights as men, 
and they declared that they held those rights to be 
self evident truths—that tbey held tuem mm common 
With all mankind, because all were born equal 
that, bestowed as tbey were by God, their Creator, 


maker, for the grant of these endowments; and of 
exercising, maintaining and supporting them by all 
the faculties, intellectual and physical, with which 
he has been provided to that end. Nor is the duty 
less peremptory and irremissible of holding and en- 
joying these rights with the inviolate respect and ob- 
seryance of the same rights in others. 


The sky is accessible only 
to his sight, and although peopled with splendars 
dazzling in brightness, and infinite in numbers, stitt 
presents lo his bewildered imagination only the lights 
of the firmanent, like a halo of glory surrounduve 
the universe, but glowing at distances too remote to 
come within the reach of any other of his senses. 
He soon discovers, that distant gs the great lumina: » 
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of heaven may be from the eərth, yet the earth 
could not exist without his generative beams; and 


that the heavens declare the glory of God, and fir- 
mament sheweth his handywork. He turns to the 
heavens his eyes, and enquires—what are these innu- 
- merable spangles glowing on the brow of night, and 
extending into the regions of infinite space, till the 
visional orbs of man can no longer follow or discern 
them. Still he looks and searches for causes, as a 


DELIVERED AT ANDOVER, Mass. Nov. 9, 1843. 
A letter of invitation having been addressed to 


Mr. WEBSTER by Moses Stuart, D. D., Professor 
in the Theological Seminary and chairman of the 


Andover whig committee, expressing a desire of the 


new celestial phenomenon daily and nightly discloses Essex county whigs to hear his views upon the promi- 
itself to his view, till the observation of the stars nent points of national politics, the invitation was ac- 
ripens into an art, and the germ of astronomical | cepted by Mr. Webster, and on the 91h inst., an im- 


science has taken root in his memory. Among the, f ll th : 
earliest of his wants for the conduct of his life are mense concourse from all the eastern portions of the 


standards for the division of time. In the revolutions | state assembled to hear him. The meeting being or- 
of the earth around her axis, he finds the divisions; ganized, and sundry resolutions adopted, the last of 


of day and night. Jn the revolution of her orbit round 
the sun, he finds the succession of hides and in the 
phases of the moon aroynd herself, the measure of 
the mouth. 

So peculiarly adapted to the nature of man, is the 


| which was complimentary to Mr. Wzpsrea, he rose, 
' and according to the report which we derive from 

the Boston Atlas, addressed them as follows: 
It is not without considerable reluctance, fellow 


study of the heavens, that of all animated nature his| citizens, that I present myself before this meeting, 


bodily frame is constructed as if the observation of 


the stars was the special purpose of his creation.— 
This peculiar adaptation of the mechanism of the 
human body, has not escaped the nctice of the most 
ingenious of the Roman Foets, who in his fabulous 
account of the creation of he knows nut what God, 
in concluding with the production of man, says that 
while other animals were formed to look downwards 
to the earth, he gaye man a heavenward looking 


face, to gaze at the sky,—and commanded him to 


raise his head and turn his eyes towards the stars— 


Pronaque cum spectant animalia terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 

Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
a s $ * * 0 8 


[We will add one other extract, from its extreme 
frestiness and beauty.] 

„The various, difficult, and in many respects oppo- 
site motives which have impelled mankind to the 
study ol the stars have had a singular effect in com- 
plicaung and coufounding the recommendation of 
ine science. Religion, idolatry, superstition, curio- 
sity, the thirst lor Knowledge, the passion for pene- 
trating the secrets of nature, the warlare ol the 
huntsman by night and by day against the beast of 
ine forest aud of the fielu—tue ineditations of the 
Shepherd in the cuatudy and wanderings of his 
locks, the influence of tne revolving seasons of the 
year, and the successive garnitrue of the firmament 


* 


| to-day. It had been my purpose to abstain, in time 
to come from all public addresses in such vast as- 
semblies. An invitation to be here, however, pro- 
ceeding from a source J so much respectéd, appeared 
to be urged with so much earnestness, that it was not 
in my yielding nature to withhold my assent. That 
consent, gentlemen, I cannot regret, when I look 
around me and see such a collection, not only of the 
i citizens of Andover, but from other parts of this 
county and other adjoining counties. 

Gentlemen, I have concurred, and am now read 
to perform any duty to accomplish what is desired, 
in the election of Mr. Briggs and Mr. Reed to the 
offices of governor and lieutenant governor of this 
commonwealth. (Three cheers.) I do not propose, 
gentlemen, on this occasion, to enter into any ex- 
tended discussion on state politics, but I say, in ge- 
neral, that I wish to restore Massachusetts to what I 
have known her. In the proceedings of the past 
year I have seen much which does not appear to me 
to belong to her charaoter, to her history, or to her 
principles. They have no flavor, no relish, of the 
old Bay State in them. (Applause.) Gentlemen, ] 
entertain nota particle of doubt that the good sense 
and good feelings of the poople begin at last effectu- 
ally to work, and will accomplish all that success 
which honesty can ask. I see the prospect of that 
success, not in a noisy, and blustering, and overbear- 
ing spirit, but in the proofs of deep earnestness, of a 
consciencious sobriety, of a sense of duty, with which 


| 


upon the labors of the husbaudman, upon the seed] sensible men, as appears to me, should prepare them- 


tune and the harvest, the blooming of flowers, the | selves to 
ripening of the vintage, the polar pilot of the navi. in the exercise of their independent elective 


gator, aud the mysterious magnet of the mariner, all 
in harmonious action stimulate the child of Earth 
and of Heaven tu interrogate the dazzling splendors 
of the sky io reveal to him the laws ol tneirown 
existence. 

He has his own comforts, his own happiness, his 
own existeuce idevutied with theirs. He sees the 
Creator in creation, and calls upon creation to de- 
clare the glory of the Creator, When Pythagoras, 
the philosupher of the Grecian schools, conceived 
that more than earthly idea of the “music of the 
spheres’—when the darling dramatist of nature, 
could inspire the lips of his lover on the moonlight 
green wiii the beloved of his soul to say to her 


“Sit, Jessica—Levk how the floor of heaven 
Js unck lud with patens of brigut gulu’ 
There's not tue smaitest urb which thou beholdest, 


buun his motion ike an angel sings, 

Sull choirs tu the young eyed Gherubim.” 

Ohl who is the one with a heart, but almost wishes 
to cust otf int muddy vesture of decay, to be admit- 
ted to the joy of listening to the celestial harmony’ 


(The Astronomical Society held a meeting after 
the assemblage was dismissed, aud passed a resolu- 
uon returning their thanks to Mr. Adams for his visit 
to Cincinnati, and another changing the name of the 
spol on which the observatory is to be erected, from 
Mount Ida, to “Mount Adams.” The Gazette, in notic- 
ing this compliment, Says:— 

Let it be so called: It is a familiar and household 
name, and seems and sounds better than any other ol 
foreign or Classic mould. Let it be so called, not 
only that We, and ours may be thus reminded of 
what an honest sire did for us while the northwest 
was yeta Wilderness, and what an equally honest son 
has done to advance and clevate the characters of the 
millions that now inhabit the northwest, intelligent 
and free, but that the people may be quickened in 
their defence of whatever is right, by having before 
them forever a standing monument of the undying 
value of virtue, knowledge, law, liberty, as exemph- 
fied in the lives of those honest men! Hencelorward, 
then, be this hill, so solemnly dedicated to science, 
known as Mount Adams.“ 


to them 
anchise. 


Gentlemen, the committee of Andover, which has 


partake in the functions e 
r 


invited me here, has desired me to address the as- 


sembly that might be convened, upon a number of 
vastly important topics, which it is quite impossible 
that Í should enter into as broadly and fully as they 
proposed.- Yet, gentlemen, itis my purpose to con- 
fine myself in what I have to say, to the subjects by 
them suggested. They have desired, gentlemen, that 
I should express to them my opinion in respect tothe 
national and state governments, and the duty of the 

eneral government towards the various classea of 
citizens,—agricultural, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing-—on the importance of keeping sacred the public 
faith in its obligations to pay debts; and on the im- 
portance of a reformation.in the currency of the 
country, which should furnish a medium of univer- 
sal receivability and of equal value. 

On these subjects I nave very little that is new to 
say. By the favor of the citizens of Massachusetts 
l have been in public life, where my opinions on 
these topics have been often proclaimed and contest- 
ed. My opinions in regard to mostof them are known, 
and they are quite unchanged. I will, nevertheless. 
at the invitation of your committee, avail myself of this 
occasion, not so much to advance any new doctrine, 
as to recur to my sentiments on these various topics, 
which I have long entertained and shall entertain, as 
conducive to the public happiness. 

Now, gentlemen, in regard to the functions of the 
general government: there are some which every- 

i body acknowledges belong to it. It has the power 
of raising an army and equipping a navy. It has the 


foreign relatione, and the gencral maintenance of the 
honor and interest of the country, in connection with 
foreign states. All these, in the opinion of men of 
intelligence and good judgment, belong to it. 

But in regard to ils domestic duties in regard to 
the objects at home, for which it was instituted, and 
with a view to which it ought to he constantly ad- 
ministered, there has ever been a difference of opi- 
nion of great breadth, and leading to a great differ- 
ence of action, on the one side, and on the other 
aide. Now itis on these disputed questions that I 
i wish on this occasion shortly to address you. 


treaty-making power; the superintending of the 
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Gentlemen, I wish that the remarks which I am 
about to submit to you should all of them proceed 
from a spirit of conciliation, of candor, and of persua- 
sion. J have my own opinions of the duties of go- 
vernment, and I wish to persuade others that those 
opinions are right. I know that we have all a com- 
mon interest; 1 know that we are all devoted to a 
common fate, and a common destiny. I know that 
the great good of the whole requires, that, so far as 
practicable, we should be united upon the means to 
produce this end. And, therefore, what I desire now, 
and at all times, is, that 1 may address myself to 
those who, though they may perhaps differ from me 
in opinion, will yet in mutual discussion, give a free 
and candid examination; for ] desire that those who 
differ from me may in the end come to a unity of 
opinion. 

(THE NATIONAL ee 

Now the first of these subjects, gentlemen, is that 
which has been so long the subject of controversy, 
between the different people of the Union. I mean, 
in regard to the duty of the general government with 
respect to the currency of the country. Now, all 
agree, that congress has the power to “regulate the 
currency,” because these words are in the constitu- 
tion. But then there has been a wide difference of 
opinion, in regard to the duties which are or are not, 
which may or may not be, fairly inferrable from this 
grant of power. 

Now, gentlemen, in regard to this matter, which 
has so long agitated the country, and which will con- 
tinue to agitate it, in my judgment, till it shall be 
effectually settled, we must begin upon general prin- 
ciples, if we would arrive at just conclusions. I have 
said that already congress has power to coin money, 
and regulate commerce; they have also power to issue 
their own bills of credit. But the individual states 
cap coin no money, they can fix no value to money, 
they can issue no bills of credit. . 

Since the adoption of the constitution, however, 
the use of paper asa circulating medium, has be- 
come almost universal. The question then arises, 
oa which government, on what power, devolves the 
care of issuing this paper circulation. That is the 
question. 

Now it is my opinion, gentlemen, and it has beer 
for many years, that it is the duty of the general go- 
vernment to take care of the currency of the coun- 
try—to superintend it,—that the power to regulate 
commerce does give them authority over that great 
instrument of our commerce, money, whether that 
money exists in the shape of metal or paper,—that 
it is bound tu see that the actual circulating medium 
is safe for the use of the people, and that if paper is 
to take the place of money they are bound to see 
that it is safe paper, and not likely to defraud or op- 
press the people;—that is my opinion. 

J have said that on this subject J have very little 
which is new tosay, and I will read to you very 
shortly—although itis in very bad taste to quote 
onese|f-——what I have said on a former occasion on 
this subject, to wit: whether it be among the powers 
and duties of congress to take any further care of 
the national currency than to regulate the coinage of 
gold and silver at the mint. Now if the government 
is bound, then of course it should have a good cur- 
rency for itself, and should take special pains to pro- 
vide it—but if on the other hand they are at liberty 
to abandon it to its fate, then, from necessity, it must 
take care of itself. Thus I put the question, and thus 
I adhere to it, to this day—that ifcongress be bound 
to see that there is a currency for the people as weil 
as for the government, then there must be something 
besides a sub-treasury scheme, some duty besides 
providing for a mere vault to hold the public trea- 
sure, necessary to be performed by congress. And 
ou the other hand, if congress may discharge itself 
from all duty upon the subject, then, of course, it 
may resort to any scheme which it may deem expe- 
dient. 

Now, gentlemen, there are three propositions upon 
this subject, which 1 would very gladly submit for the 
consideration of any candid man, of whatever party. 
I would wish him to reason on them, because my 
wish is to establish the principles which I profess, 
and which pass under the name of whig priaciples 
which have been contended for by the great mass of 
our party. They are true and just, and in accor- 
dance with the principles of the constitution, and are 
calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of all classes of the people. 

There are three propositions upon which, as it 
seems to me, no honest and intelligent man can ever 
differ, The first is—that in the present condition of 
the country, paper not only does, but will continue 
to constitute the great medium of circulation. All 
the humbug about specie, or the pretence that we 
are to return to an exclusive metallic currency, must 
appear to every intelligent man to be unworthy of 
regard. We must all know, that from some bank, 


i 
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or from some corporation, or from some source, we 
shall have a paper circulation, and that that paper 
will, of necessity, form the great mass of circula- 
tion. Is there a man in this commonwealth who 
will, without blushing, allow his party spirit to car- 
ry himiso far as to say that he expeots to see a specie 
currency exclusively? There is none such. 


Well, then, if it be agreed that we must have, 
that we shall have, the mass of our circulating me- 
dium in paper, is there any one that knows this who 
cah deny that in that mass there should be one part, 
at Jeast, that has a credit with every body, of uni- 
versal receivability, if | may use such a word—a 
paper that every one will take, from Maine to Geor- 
gia, and along the Mississippi? Is not this desirable? 
No one can deny that this i3 a desirable thing, anda 
useful thing, for the purposes of society and business, 
to benefit every body, and especially those who are 
Jeast connected with the mercantile states. It 18 
a proposition, indeed, which all must admit. Js it 
not desirable thata man in Illinois and Alabama 
should have something which he oan remit to the 
manufacturers in Essex, which they will receive? and 
is is not desirable to the Essex manufacturer, to have 
something which can be remitted? Well, if this is 
granted, then there is only one more question to be 
considered, and that is, Can a currency thus univer- 
sal in its character, thus equal in value over the 
whole country, be furnished by any institution orany 
single state whatever? Have we seen any experi- 
ence of it? All know the contrary. You may send 
the bills of your own banks, in Massachusetts, at this 
day, to Virginia, and they do not pass. You may 
bring the bills of Virginia to Massachusetts, and 
they do not pass—they are bills of state institu- 
tions. 


The citizensof one state, gentlemen, are acquaint- 

ed with the institutions of their own state—they know 

the solidity, the solvency and the responsibility of 
their own banks, and trust the paper of those banks, 

so far as they ought to be trusted, and they know, 

too, the general principles of the general govern- 

ment, but they cannot know the particular institu- 
tions of other states, nor what amount of credit ought ' 
to be given to their banks, or the paper issues by 

those banks. And therefore, if one of you should go 

to Richmond or Petersburg with Massachusetts mo- 

ney in your pocket, you could not pass it, although 

at the same time it might be true that the bank which 
issued it was perfectly sound; because the dealers in 

all parts of the country do not know the value, and 

thus it does not answer the general purpose of so- 

ciety. 

Now it is true, therefore, as it seems to me, that | 
since paper will form the great mass of the circula- 
tion—Secondly, that in that mass a part should be of 
equal value in all parts of the country, of universal 
receivability; and thirdly, that such a currency can- 
not be furnished by any state institution whaterer.— 
But the moment you give the government which is 
over all, the power of issuing this paper medium, 
with the spread eagle to it, then you’ will have such 
a circulation: this is the nature of things. It will be 
every where receivable; for all the people in the se- 
parate states are bound to regard the institutions of 
the general government, and to make themselves 
acquainted with all matters of moment concerning 
it. : 
Now then, where is the power? I say the power 
is in the authority of congress to regulate commerce, 
it is a derivative from that power, that it must su- 
perintend this,as the great agent of commerce, the mo- 
ney. And accordingly, in my judgment, the govern- 
ment, whose business itis to furnish the currency, 18 
naturally to have the power of deciding what shall 
be the character of that currency. 


I will rot here go over the constitutional question; 
suffice it to say that coeval with the constitution, this 
power was believed to exist. They who made the 
constitution did not doubt it;—-General Washington 
did not doubt it, for he established a bank, or at least 

ve his sanction to one. Madison did not doubt it; 

mention him, because he has been mentioned as 
entertaining doubts about its constitutionality. Ma- 
dison yielded to it, and iſ he had not been convinced, 
in his own private judgment, he said what every 
man would say—that it was a thing settled,—that 
that part of the constitution had been interpreted, 
and its meaning fixed, and this be.ng the case, that 
meaning must be certain, enduring, and no longer to 
be disputed. 

We have had a bank of the United States, and yet 
there are men who say that it is unconstitutional.— 
Will they say so forty years hence, or will they go 
on, from generation to generation, disputing upon a 
question which was settled by their fathers, and their 
gtandfothers? We must take it as a thing settled; 
aod if settled we must take their interpretation; we 


ted as fixed, or else we can never have any meaning 
altached to that instrument. 


Now I will not press this point any further, be- 
cause I agree, that at the present moment, in the 
present state of things, especially in the Atlantic 
and mercantile states, the evil of a disordered cur- 
rency begins to be somewhat redeemed, and is not 
so severely felt. There are, however, parts in 
which it is as severely fellas ever. Some of the 
southwestern, and some of the northwestern states 
have nothing that deserves the appellation of money 
—they have really no standard of value; and men 
harter their wheat, their beef, their pork, and other 
commodities, through the medium of paper of an 
unknown value. It is a pure loss, a demoralizing 
speculation, the whole of it, because there is cer- 
tainly no political truth better established, than that 
the existence of bad, uncertain paper money, is one 
of the most demoralizing and deleterious influences, 
that can prevail in society. 


And, gentlemen, let me say, that although now in 
New England, and at the north generally, the evil is 
not particularly active from this source, yet there are 
certain laws of trade, certain established principles, 
which will always operate in society, with man and 
man, and by the operation of which we are justas 
sure that sometime hence—it may be far off—we 
shall come back again toa state of disordered cur- 
rency, as we are that we have just emerged from 
such astate. The business of the country is now, I 
am happy to say, quite reviving, active; in mercan- 
tile phrase, there is a better feeling among the peo- 

le,—there is an incitement ta industry—this will 
ead to a rise in prices. 

Here are all the bunks, now money is very abun- 
dant, ready to lend to any one ‘for a good considere- 
tion. High prices will provoke large issues from the 
banks, and these will tend to raise prices.. Prospe- 
vity and success are attendant on this, and success 
will terminate in revulsion; and this will be our his- 
tory in regard to the currency, in my opinion, un- 
less there be some check, some control, to this 
tendency which shall extend all over the whole 
country. 


(BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. ] 

Now, gentlemen, I donot say. and I never have 
said, that a bank of the United States was an indis- 

nsable agent. I only say that it is a duty incum- 
bent upon congress to take care of the currency. 
In regard to a bank. I would say that it has been tried 
thirty years out of forty, with success. I would 
make one other remark, before I depart from this 
subject. It is now seven or eight years since that in 
the senate I declared that having very much desired 
the existence of a bank, and having, upon the whole, 
come to a perfect conviction of its utility, l had ne- 
vertheless made up my mind, in General Jackson's 
time, that it was not worth while to propose the es- 
tablishment of another bank until it should be called 
for by the people themselves. I remain of this opi- 
nion, and I have said further, on a more recent oc- 
casion, that it did appear to me, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, that a Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, founded on private subscription, and with 
a power of private discount, was out of the ques- 
tion. I think so still—I may be mistaken—because 
the circumstances of the country have greatly chang- 
ed since the expiration of the last charter of a na- 
tional bank; because the state institutions have 
multiplied to a very great extent; because many of 
the states derive the chief portion of their revenue 
from the tax which has been laid upon the capital of 
the banks operating within their limits. Neverthe- 
less, J am quite willing to agree that a bank of the 
old model is perfectly constitutional, and that it has 
in its favor the authority of precedent; and if the 
time should ever come, sooner or later, in which, in 
the wisdom of congress, und the general judgment 
of the country,a bank on this old plan should be 
made, it would. certainly have my hearty eoncur- 
rence. (Applause.) But I sulf do think that an in- 
stitution of this sort, tu be productive of good to the 
country, should rather be an institution for control- 
ling issues, and for superintending, and taking care 
of, and keeping from running to excess, the issues of 
the other banks, than for furnishing discounts for 
private purposes. 


[PROTECTION, TARIFF, &c.) 

Gentlemen, one portion of the topics to which the 
committee asked my attention is the duty of the ge- 
neral government to protect the e OJE rea 
and manufactures. And this leads, gentlemen, to 
the subject of the tariff, and the encouragement of 
domestic industry. Now J will state my opinion 
upon this subject with some degree of precision, be- 
cause, gentlemen, I believe a sortof ultraism, of 
extravagance of opinion, is the characteristic of this 
age, not on political subjects only, but on all sub- 


must take that interpretation which has been admit-' jects. And io regard to this subject, particularly, 
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there are those who would carry a tariff to the length 
of prohibition of certain foreign commodities. And 
there are others, again, who maintain stoutly that it 
is perfectly unconstitutional for congress to look to 
any other object in the world, but the amount of so 
much money to be raised; in other words, to have 
the least regard to the favor and encoura gement of 
industry in our own country. | 

Now, my opinion is that the power of favorinz 
and encouraging. of protecting our own industry, by 
a judicious discrimination in imposing duties, does 
belong to congress; that it is necessary, and by the 
general understanding of all nations is included in 
the power of Jaying duties, and that this discrimina- 
tion ought to be kept in view by congress, and ap- 
plied in all proper cases. That is my opinion—and 
I should like to enter into a discussion upon every 
branoh of that proposition, with any gentleman of 
intelligence and candor in the commonwealth. 

Now let us consider a few general truths. In the 
first place, congress has the power to lay duties 
upon importations, but no state has that power at 
all. This is a most important consideration. The 
time was, when Massachusetts could lay a duty on 
imports. She had that power before the adoption 
of the present constitution, and when she had the 
power did actually exercise it, not only for revenue, 
but for the protection of herown manufactures. Se- 
veral states exercised that power before the adoption 
of the present constitution, with the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting manufactures. And now Massa- 
chusetts and all the other states have parted alto- 
gether with the power of laying duties, for they can- 
not lay one cent of duties for any purpose except 
such as are specified in the Quarantine laws. ‘They 
have transferred all that power to congress. The 
question is, whether congress did not take it on the 
same understanding in regard to the exercise of the 
laying duties for revenue, and encouraging domestic 
manufactures. Mr. Madison's conclusive argument 
on this subject is, that as the states exercised this 
power before the constitution of the United States 
was adopted, and as they parted with it on the 
adoption of the constitution, and transferred it to 
congress, they hada right to expect, and did expect, 
that congress would exercise the same power for the 
benefit of the people. 

Now the powerof congress is to regulate. com- 
merce and trade; and what is the extent of that pow- 

r? I will say, 5 gentlemen, what nobody 
can dispute, that in all English history, and in all 
American history, down to the time of the revolu- 
tion, the power to regulate trade has been universal- 
ly conceded as expressing the power of favoring 
particular home productions. The phrase is as well 
seltled in its meaning as any other phrase in the 
English. Janguage, and in England herself, from 
whose language the phrase is adopted, and from 
whose history it is taken, from the time of the Tu- 
dors and Stuarts down to this day, the protection of 
home industry has been sought to be established by 
regulations of trade. And in the controversy which 
preceded the American revolution, James Otis and 
Samuel Adams, and other great and eminent patriots, 
of that day, wisely decided that although England 
could not lay duties in America to fill her own trea- 
sury at home, and supply her revenue, yet she could 
regulate trade by the protectiun of certain manufac- 
tures and certain interests of commerce. 


Gentlemen, I need not dwell on this part of the 
subject, because a son of Essex, and distinguished 
native of your county, now a member of the senate 
of the United States—f mean Mr. Choate~—in a 
speech in the senate, inthe year 1842, has placed 
the subject on an immutable foundation. (Ap- 
plause.) 

But history instructs us in this; I have already 
said, that before the adoption of the present consti- 
tution of your state, you could Jay duties on imports; 
but then every state would lay duties only on those 
articles which she desired to protect, and thus they 
became very diflerent. A state which had manufac- 
tures to encourage, would lay large duties for the 
encouragement of those manufactures, and thus 
immediately expased itself to the successful com- 
petition of other states, who, having no manufac- 
tures, would open their ports for all sorts of impor- 
tations. 

Why, gentlemen, if anybody will go back to those 
times, and will look to those occurrences between 
the states, he will see how impossible it was ſor any 
particular state to encourage its own productions, 
while the other states continued to support those 
measures which tended to their own interest. 

I might allude to the relations which then subsist- 
ed between the large and the small states. Suppose, 
for example, that Massachusetts at that time had her 
internal industry to promote,and Rhode Bland bad 
none—well, then if Massachusetts laid a duty toshut 
out a particular artiele, which she manuſactured, the 


.. 

iss 
port of Newport, in Rhode Island, would be open to 
them, and they would be brought in there, and then, 
perhaps, smuggled across the borders; to prevent 
which, a cordon of custom house officers, placed 
along the whole line, would be necessary. This 
cause operated as much as any other, to induce Mas- 
sachusetts to join with the other states, in the for- 
mation of a zenera} constitution, and to confer on the 
congress, which should be chosen under that consti- 
tution, the power of laying duties, which should ope- 
rate equally throughout the whole country. 


Now. gentlemen, I will go back to one of the most 
instructive portions of our history, between the 
peace of 1783, and the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, because that represents the condition of the 
respective states, each endeavoring—and that histo- 
ry shows how impossible they found it—to take care 
of themselves in matters of commerce. We see 
them struggling under a load of debt, incurred by 
them in the sacred cause of the revolution—strug- 
gling to extend their commerce, and in many instan- 
ces to extend their manufactures, and all struggling 
in vain. 

Now, gentlemen, those fathers brought about, or 
evinced a very strong disposition to bring about, by 
the year 1786, a uniform system of commerce, and 
that uniform system of commerce was established 
by those who, in point of sagacily, were inferior to 
none of their fellow citizens of a more recent pe- 
riod. At a period of his life when yet in the full ex- 
ercise of his faculties, and after a very long expe- 
rience, Dr. Franklin expressed his sentiments on this | 
subject in a very remarkable manner. 


You know, gentlemen, that the convention to frame 
the present constitution of the United States, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in May,1787. Dr. Franklin 
was chosen delegate to that convention; and shortly 
before the convention assembled, as the members 
were coming in, he invited them to his house in Phi- 
Jadelphia, and read to them a paper upon the best 
means of promoting the commerce of the United 
States. That paper, at the requestof the gentle- 
men who heard it, was printed, and he dedicated it 
to the members of the convention. 1 have made 
some extracts from, which] shall hand over to the 
gentlemen of the press, who have done us the favor 
to be here. 


[EXTRACT FROM DR. FRANKLIN. ] 

“There are in every country certain important 
crises, When exertion or neglect must produce con- 
sequences of the utmost moment, The period at 
which the inhabitants of these states have now ar- 
rived, will be admitted by every attentive and se- 
rious mind to be clearly of this description. 


“Our money absorbed by a wanton consumption of 
imported luxuries, a fluctuating paper medium sub- 
stituted in its stead, foreign commerce extremely 
circumscribed, and a federal government not only in- 
effective but disjointed, tell us indeed too plainly that 
further negligence may ruin us for ever. 


“Impressed with this view of our affairs, the writer 
of the ſollowing pages has ventured to intrude upon 
the public. But as neither lis time nor opportuni- 
ties will permit him to treat ofall the great subjects, 
which excite his apprehension or engage his wishes, 
he means principally to confine himself to that part 
of theim, which have been most subjected to his ob- 
servations and enquiries. 

‘In a country blest witha fertile soil, anda climate 
admitting steady labor, where the cheapness of land 
lempts the European from his home, and the manu- 
facturer from his trade, we are led by a few mo- 
ments of reflection to fix on agriculture as the 
great leading interest. From this we shall find 
most of our other advantages result, so far as they | 
arise from the nature of our affairs, and where they 
are not produced by the coercion of Jaws—the fish- 
cries ure the principal exception. In order to make 
a true estimate of the magnitude of agriculture, we 
musi remember thatit is encouraged by few or no! 
duties on the importation of rival produce—that 7 
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furnishes outward cargoes not only for all our own 
ships, but those also which foreign nations send to our 
ports, or in other words, that it pays for all our impor- 
tations—that it supplies a part of the clothing of our! 
people, and the focd of them and their catie—that 


times certain and indispensably necessary—and Jast- 
ly, that the rural life promotes health and morality 
by its active nature, and by keeping our people from 
the luxuries and vices of the towns. In short, agricul- 
ture appears to be the spring of our commerce and 
the parent of our manufactures. 


The commerce of America, including our exports, 
imports, Shipping, manufactures, and fisheries, may 
be properly considered as forming one interest. So 
uniformed or mistaken have many of us been, that it 
has been stated as the great object, and I fear it is 
yet believed to be the most important interest of New 
England. But from the best calculations I have been 
able to make, I cannot raise the proportion of pro- 
perty or the number of men employed in manufac- 
tures, fisheries, navig: tion, and trade to one-eighth 
of the property and pı ople occupied by agriculture 
even in that commercia: quarter of the Union. 


“While I feel an absolute conviction that our true 
interests should restrain us from burdening or im- 
peding agriculture in any way whatever, I am not 
ouly ready to admit, but must beg leave to urge, 
that sound policy requires our giving every en- 
couragement to commerce and its connexions which 


may be found consistent with a due regard to agri- 
culture. 


“The communication between the different ports of 
every nation is a business entirely in their power.— 
The policy of most countries has been to secure this 
domestic navigation to their own people. The ex- 
tensive coasts, the immense bays and numerous rivers 
of the United States have already made this an im- 
portant object, an it must increase with our popula- 
tion. As the places at which the cargoes of coast- 
ing vessels are delivered must be supplied with 
American produce from some part of the Union, and 
as the merchant can always have American bottoms 
to transport the goods of the producing state to the 
state consuming them, no interruption to the market 
of the planters and farmers can be apprehended from 
prohibiting transportation in foreign bottoms from 
port to port within the United States. A single ex- 
ception may perhaps be proper permitting ‘foreign 


| vessels to carry from port to port, for the purpose of 


finishing their sales, any goods that shall be part of 
the cargoes they brought into the Union, from the last 
foreign place at which they loaded. The fleets of 
colliers on the British coust evince the possible bene- 
fits of such a regulation. 


“The consumption of fish, oil, whalebone, and other 
articles obtained through the fisheries, in the towns 
and counties, that are convenient to navigation, has 
become much greater than is generally supposed. I 
am informed that no Jess than five thousand barrels of 
inackerel, salmon, and pickled codfish, are vended in 
the city of Philadelphia annually; add to them the 
dried fish, oil, spermaceti candles, whalebone, &c. 
and it will be found a little fleet of sloops and schoon- 
ers are employed in the business. The demand for 
the use of the inhabitants of those parts of the 
Union to which these supplies can be carried, is al- 
ready considerable, and the increase of our towns and 
manufactures will render it more so every year.— 
In th» present state of our navigation we can be in 
ho doubt of procuring these supplies by means of our 
own vessels. ‘The country that interferes most with 
us in ourown market is Nova Scotia, which also, I 
am informed, has had some emigrants from our fish- 
ing towns since the decline of their business. Such 
encouragement to this valuable branch of commerce, 
as would secure the benefits of it to our own people 
without injuring our other essential intérests, is cer- 
tainly worth attention. ` The convention will pro- 
badiy find on consideration of this point that a duty 
or prohibition of furcign articles such as our own 
fisheries supply, will be sate and expedient. 

“These are the principal encouragements to forcign 
commerce, which occur to me at present as proper 
to form a part of a permanent system for the 
United States. Regulations for temporary pur- 
poses, such as restrictions and prohibitions af- 
lecting particular nations, I do not mean to speak of 

ere. 


“I musthowever observe, that they should be adopt- 
ed with great prudence and deliberation, as they may 
aifect us very unfavorably if they should be tried in 
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ment on our waste lands, there is a real necessity for 
some wholesome general regulations on this head.— 
By taking care not to force manufactures in those 
states, where the peonle are fewer, the tillage much 
more profitable,and provisions dearer than in several 
others, we shall give agriculture its full scope in the 
former, and leave all the benefits of manufacturing 
(so far as they are within our reach) to the latter.— 
South Carolina, for instance, must manufacture to 
an evident loss, while the advancement of that busi- 
ness in Massachusetts will give the means of subsis- 
tence to many, whose occupations have been ren- 
dered unprofitable by the consequences of the revo- 
lution. A liberal policy on this subject should be 
adopted, and the produce of the southern states should 
be exchanged for such manufactures as can be made 
by the northern, free from impost. 


“Another inducement to some salutary regulations 
on this subject, will be suggested by considering some 
of our means of conducting manufactures. Unless 
business of this kind is carried on, certain great 
natural powers of the country will remain inactive 
and useless. Our numerous mill seats, for example, 
by which flour, oil, paper, snuff, gunpowder, iron 
work, woollen cloths. boards, and scantling, and some 
other articles are prepared or periected, would be 
given by Providence in vain. 

“If properly improved, they will save us an im- 
mense expenae for the wages, provisions, clothing, 
and lodging of workmen, without diverting the peo- 
ple from their farms. Fire, as well as water, affords, 
if I may so speak, a fund of assistance, that cannot 
be unused without an evident neglect of our best in- 
terests. Breweries, which we cannot estimate too 
highly, distilleries, sugar houses, potteries, casting, 
and steel furnaces, and several other works are car- 
ried on by this powerful element, and attended with 
the savings, that were particularized in speaking of 
water machines. Tis probable also that a frequent 
use of steam engines will add greatly to this class of 
factories. In some cases where fire and water are 
not employed, horses are made to serve the purpose 
as well and on much lower terms than men. The 
cheapness and the easy increase of these serviceable 
animals ensure us this aid to uny extent that occasion 
may require, which however is not likely to be very 
great. 

“The encouragement to agriculture, afforded by 
some manufactories, is a reason of solid weight in 
favor of pushing them with industry and spirit.— 
Malt liquors, if generally used (and were they not a 
poison to our morals and constitutions [ might add 
corn spirits) would require more grain to make them, 
than has been exported in any year since the revo- 
lution. I cannot omit to mention here, that beer 
strengthens the arm of the laborer without debauch- 
ing him, while the noxious drink now used enervates 
and corrupts him. ‘The workers in leather, too, of 
every kind, in flax and hemp, in iron, wood, stone, 
and cluy, in furs, horn, and many other articles, em- 
ploy either the spontaneous productions of the earth 
or the fruits of cultivation. 


“A further encouragement to manufactures will ree 
sult from improvements and discoveries in agricul- 
ture. There are many raw materials, that could be 
produced in this country on a large scale, which 
have hitherto been very much confined. Catton for 
many years before the revolution was not worth more 
than nine pence sterling in the West India Islands. 
The perfection of the factories in Europe has raised 

it to such a pitch, that besides the prohibition against 
tioni it from the colonies to any foreign port, the 
price has risen fifty per cent. The consumers in Phi- 
ladelphia have paid near two shillings sterling for the 
importation of this year. This article must be worth 
the attention of the southern planters. 


“Tf the factsand observations in the preceding part 
of this paper be admitted to be true and just, and if 
we take into consideration with them the acknow- 
i ledged superiority of foreign commerce, and the hsh» 
leries over our manufacturics, we may come to the 

following conclusions: That the United States of 
America cannot make a proper use of the natural 
advantages of the country, nor promote her agricul. 
| ture and other lesser interests without manufactures, 
| 
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that they cannot enjoy the attainable benefits of com- 


what is consumed at home, including the materials vain. In taking measures to promote manufactures, | Merce and fisheries, without some general restric- 


for manufacturing, is four or five times the value 1 
what is exported—that the number of people em- 


ployed in agriculture, is at least nine parts in ten of resulting from them. 


the inhabitants of America—that, therelore, the 
farmers and planters do form the body of the militia, 
the bulwark of the nation—that the value of pro- 
perty, occupied Ly agriculture, is manifold greater 
thun that of the property employed in every other 
way--ihat the settleinent of our waste lands, and 
rubdivicicg uur improved farms, is every year in- 
creasing the pre-eminence of the agricultural inte 


ie sesuurces we deriye trom it are atali 


we must be careful that the injuries to the general 
interests of commerce do not exceed the advantages 
The circumstances of the 
country, as they relate to this business, should be 
dispussionately and thoroughly examined. Though 
it 18 confessed, that the United States have full em- 
ployment for all their citizens in the extensive field 
of agriculture, yet as we have a valuable body of 
manufactures already here, as many more will pro- 
baby emigrate from Europe, who will choose to 
contiaue at their trades, and as we have some citi- 
zens so poor as not to be able to elfect a little settie- 


‘tions and prohinitions, allecting foreign nations, that 

in forming these restrictions and prohibitions, as well 
as in establishing manufactories, there is occasion 
‘for great deliberation and wisdom, that nothing may 

be introduced, which can interfere with the sale ol 
our produce, cr with the settlement and improvement 
of our waste lands. 


tet will not be amiss to draw a picture of our coun- 
try as it would really exist under the operation of a 
system of nationaidaws formed upon these princi- 
ples. While we indulge ourselves in the contempla- 
tion of a subject at once so interesting and dear, 


avoid those pleasing delusions into which the spirits 
and feelings of our countrymen have too long misled 
them. 


ein the forezround we should find the mass of our 
citizens the cultivators, (and what is happily for us 
in most instances the same thing,) the independent 
roprietors of the soil. Every wheel would appear 
in motion that could carry forward the interest of 
this great body of our peuple, and bring into action 
the innerent powers of the country. A portion of 
the produce of our lands would be consumed in the 


families, or employed in the business of our manu- 


factures—a further portion would be applied in the 
sustenance of our merchants and fishermen and their 
numerous assistants, and the remainder would be 
transported by those that could carry it at the lowest 
freight, (that is with the smallest deduction from the 
aggregate profits of the business of the country,) to 
the best foreign markets. On one side we should 
see our manufactures encouraging the tillers of the 
earth, by the consumption and employment of the 
fruits of their labors, and supplying them and the rest 
of their fellow citizens with the instruments of their 
occupations, and the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, in every instance where it could be done without 
unjuriously and unnecessarily increasing the distress 
of commerce, the labors of the husbandimen, and the 
difficulties of changing our native wilds into scenes 
of cultivation and plenty. Commerce, on the other 
hand, attentive to the general interests, would come 
forward with offers to range through forcign climates 
in search of those supplies, which the manufacturers 
could not furnish but at too high a price, or which 
nature has not given us at home, in return for the 
surplus of those stores that had been drawn from the 
ocean, or produced by the earth. 


“The eommercial citizens of America have for 
some time fell the deepest distress—among the prin- 
cipal causes of their unhappy situation, were the in- 
considerate spirit of adventure to this country, which 
pervaded every kingdom in Europe, and the prodi- 
gious credits, from thence given to our merchants.— 
To these may be added the high spirits and the 
golden dreams that naturally followed such a war, 
closed with so much honor and success. Triumphant 
over a great enemy, courted by the most powerful 
nations in the world, it was not in human nature that 
America should immediately comprehend her new 
situation—really possessed of the means of future 
greatness, she anticipated the most distant benefits 
of the revolution, and considered them as already in 
her hands. She formed the highest expectations, 
many of which however, serious experience has 
taught her to relinquish, and now that the thought- 
Jess adventures, and imprudent credits from foreign 
countries take place no more, and time has been giv- 
en for cool reflection, she will see her true situa- 
tion, and need not be discouraged. 


„The foundations of national wealth and conse- 

quence are so firmly laid in the United States that no 
foreign power can undermine or destroy them. But 
the enjoyment of these substantial blessings 1s ren- 
dered precarious by domestic circumstances. Scarce- 
ly held together by a weak and half formed federal 
constitution, the powers of our national government 
are unequal to the complete execution of any saluta- 
ry purpose, foreign or domestic. ‘The evils resulting 
from this unhappy state of things have again shock- 
ing our reviving credit, produced among our people 
alarmiug instances of disobedience to the laws, and 
if not remedied, must destroy our property, liberties 
and peace. Foreign powers, however disposed to 
favor us, can expect neither satistaction nor benefit 
from treaties with congress, while they are unable 
to enforce them. We can therefore hope to secure 
no privileges from them, if matters are thus con- 
ducted. We must immediatcly remedy this defect 
or suffer exceedingly. Desultory commercial acts 
of the legislatures, formed on the impression of the 
moment proceeding from no uniform or permanent 
principles, clashing with the laws of other states and 
Opposing those made in the N year by the 
enacting state, can no longer be supported, if we are 
to continue one people. . system which will promote 
the general interests, with the smallest injury to particular 
ones, has become indtspensubly necessary. 


“Commerce is more affected by the distractions and 
evils arising from the uncertainty, opposition and er 
rors of our trade laws, than by the restrictions of any 
one power in Europe. A negative upon all com- 
mercial acts of the legislatures, if granted to eon- 
gress would be perfectly safe,and must have an excel- 
lent effect. If thought expedient, it should be given 
as well with regard to those that exist as to those 
that may be devised in future. Congress would thus 
be enabled to preventevery regulation, that might 
oppose the general interests, and by restraining the 
states from impolitic laws, would gradually bring our 
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per as shall be honored with the public approbation, 
may be better digested, and, if they appear worthy 
of it, may form new articles of contederation, which 
would be the foundation of the commercial system. 

“I have ventured to hint at prohibitory powers, but 


shall leave that point and the general power of regu- 
lating trade, to those who may undertake to consider 
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place our commerce on a footing of equality. 


Voted, That the said committee be requested to 
write to the merchants in the several seaports of the 
other United States, earnestly recommending to them 
an immediate application to the legislatures of their 
states, to vest such powers in congress, (if not alrea- 
dy done) as shall be competent to the interesting pur- 


the political objects of the convention suggesting only | poses aforesaid, and also to petition congress to make 
the evident propriety of enabling congress to prevent such regulations as shall have the desired effect. 


the 5 of such foreign commodities, as are 
made from our raw materials. When any article of 
that kind can be arpi at home, upon as low terms 
as it can be imported on,a manufacture of our own pro- 
duce,so well established, ought not by any means to be 
sacrificed to the interests of forcign trade, or subject- 
ed to injury by the wild speculations of ignorant ad- 
venturers. In all cases careful provision should be 
made for refunding the duties on exportation, 
which renders the impost a virtual excise without be- 
ing liable to the objections against an actual one, and 
is a great encouragement to trade. 


“The restoration of public credit at home and 
abroad should be the first wish of our hearts, and re- 
quires every economy—every exertion we can make. 
The wise aud virtuous axioms of our political con- 
stitutions, resulting from a lively and perfect sense 
of what is due from man to man, should prompt us 
to the discharge of debts of such peculiar obligation. 
We stand bound to no common creditors. The friend- 
ly foreigner, the widow and the orphan: the trustees 
of charity and religion, the patriotic citizen, the war- 
worn soldier, and a magnanimous ally—thcae are the 
principal claimants upon the feeling and justice of 
of America. Lether apply all her resources to this 
great duty, and wipe away the darkest stain that has 
ever fallen upon her. The general impost—the sale 
of the lands and every other unnecessary article of 
public property—restraining with a firm hand every 
needless expense of government and of private life— 
steady and patient industry, with proper dispositions 
in the people, would relieve us of part of the bur- 
then, and enable congress to commence thcir pay- 


ments, and with the aid of taxation, would put the 


Voled, That we do pledge our honor that we will 
not directly or indirectly, purchase any goods of, or 
have any commercial connections whatever with 
such British merchants, factors,or agents, as are now 
residing among us, or may hereafter arrive, either 
from England or any part of the British dominions, 
[except such persons as shall be approved as afore- 
said} and we will do all in our power to prevent 
all persons acting under us, from having any com- 
mercial intercourse with them, until the salutory 
purposes of these resolutions shall have been accom- 
plished. 


Mass. Centinel, Wednesday, April 20, 1785. 
Boston, Wednesday, April, 27. 
At the adjournment of the meeting of tradesmen, 
&e., held at the Green Dragon tavern on Monday 
last, the following report of their committee was 
read and accepted. 


Voted, That a committee be appointed by this body 
to draft a petition to the next general court, setting 
forth the difficulties the manufactures of this town la- 
bor under, by the importation of certain articles, (o 
be enumerated in the petition,) and praying a prohi- 


‘bition, or that such duties may be laid as will efiec- 


tually promote the manufacture of the samc. 


Voled, That we do bear our public testimony 
against sending away our circulating cash for for- 
eign remittances, as this practice we conceive, is 
calculated to impoverish the country, to distress in- 
dividuals in the prosecution of their business, and in 
the payment of their taxes. 


Voted, That a committee be appointed to write - to 
the committec of merchants and traders of this town 


sinking and funding of our debts within the power of | enclosing them a copy of these votes, and desiring a 


all the states.” 


(REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACT.) 

Dr. Franklin saw what was then visible to the 
eyes, which was a great proof of his sagacity, the re- 
lations of the south and the north. Now gentlemen 
let me observe to you, that at the time of this essay 
of Dr. Franklin’s, and for a long time after it, even 
toa very recent period, the manufactures of the 
country were shop manufactures—were the inanuſac- 
tures of artisans, smiths, ship builders, and all the 
variety of tradesmen in the state,—in the villages of 
the country. But the principle is the same; and he 
who denies that it is the duty of congress, in the im- 
position of large impost revenues, to regard the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures, denics that 
encouragement to the blacksmith, the whitesinith, 
the brazicr, the shoemaker, to what we call the shop 
manufactures, as much as he denies it to the Ando- 
ver and the Lowell factories. 


Now, gentlemen it does happen that in the period 
which I have alluded to, the mechanics and merchants 
of Boston were especially called to this subject, and 
as their proceedings were only a little earlier than 
those which afterwards resulted in the establishment 
of the present constitution, I shall trouble you witha 
short account of them. 


(PROCEEDINGS IN BOSTON BEFORE THE FORMATION 
OF THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION.) 
“ Boston, April 18, 1785. 

The minds of the people being greatly and justly 
agitated by the apparent intention of the gevernment 
and the merchants of Great Britain, to deprive the 
industrious traders of every benefit of commerce, by 
the entire monopoly of the same to themselves, and 
this apprehension being increased by authentic advi- 
ces received by the last ships; a numerous and ros- 
pectable meeting of the merchants, traders, and all 
others, convened at Faneuil Hall, on Saturday the 
16th inst. to consider the alarming state of our trade 
and navigation, when the following votes were 
unanimously agreed to. 

First, That a committee be appointed to draft a pe- 
tition to congress, representing the embarrassments 
under whieh the trade now labors, and the still grea- 
ter to which it is exposed; and that the said com- 
mittee be empowered and directed to write to the 
several seaports in this state, requesting them to 
join with the merchants in this town in similar appli- 
cation to congress, immediately to regulate the trade 
of the United States agreeable to the powers inves- 
ted in them by the government of this common- 
wealth; and also to obtain instructions to their re- 
presentatives at the next gencral court, to call the 


mutual correspondence on the subject. 


. Boston, Saturday, May 7, 1785. 
Proccedings of the tradesmen and manufacturers. 
On Thursday last, agreeably to the notification, a 
mecting of the committee from the tradesmen and 
manufacturers of this town was held at the Green 
Dragon, consisting of twenty different branches, 
when the committee appointed at a former meeting 
reported the following letter, to be sent to the com- 
mittee of merchants, traders, and other citizens. 


Boston, April 26, 1735. 
GentLemen—We being appointed by the trades- 
men and manufacturers of this town, to inform you 
what measures they have adopted at this important 
crisis of our own affairs, beg leave to enclose a copy 
of their proceedings, which they hope they will meet 
with your approbation. 


We shall, by all measures in our power, endeavor 
to cultivate that harmony so essentially necessary 
at this time, and recollect, with pleasing satisfaction 
the union that has always subsisted between the mcr- 
chants, tradesmen, and manufacturers of this town. 
We should regret if any measures should now be 
adopted by either to impair that affection which it has 
ever been our happiness to boast. 


But as the several branches of our occupations 
have of late been materially affected by European 
importations, we conceive ourselves in duty bound 
to prevent if possible, those supplies, either by for- 
eigners or our own merchants. 


We have therefore voted a petition to be presented 
to the next general court, for this purpose; and as 
we doubt not the sincerity of yvur declaration “to 
encourage the manufactures of this country,” we 
trust you will support with your whole influcnce,any 
measures calculated to promote so desirable a pur- 
pose. We are, gentlemen, with every sentiment of 
esteem, your mast obedient humble servant, . 

JOHN GRAY, 
BENJAMIN AUSTIN IR., 
SAMUEL G. JARVIS, 
JOHN SKINNER, 
SARFON BELCHER. 

To the committee of merchants, traders, and others. 


To which the following reply was received:— 
Boston, May 2, 1785. 
GentLemeN—Your communications of the 26th 
ult. were interesting and agreeable. Our situation 
is truly critical. To the United States in congress, 
we look for effectual relief, and to them have accor- 
dingly appealed. We rejoice do find our sentiments 
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and views harmonising with yours, and hope that 
our united exertions will be crowned with the desired 
success. @ 

Shall cheerfully use what influence we have, in 
promoting and encouraging the manufactures of our 
own country, and for obtaining at the next general 
court, such restrictions and excises as may have 80 
happy a tendency. 

Wo derive great support from that unanimity 
which appears to actuate our respective proceedings; 
and while that subsists, we can no more despair of 
the commerce, trade, and manufactures, than of the 
liberties of America. 

We are, gentlemen, with much esteem, your hum- 
ble servants, JOHN HANCOCK, 
In the name and behalf of the committee of mer- 
chants, tradesmen and others. 5 

To John Gray, esq. chairman of the committee of 
tradesmen, manufacturers, &c. 


The committee also reported the following ad- 
dreas, which was unanimously approved. 

To the tradesmen and manufacturers of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: 

Gentlemen,—The Jarge importations from Europe 
of the manufactures of this country, call loudly on us 
to join in some united effort to remedy a measure so 
destructive. 

It is with regret we observe, that since the peace, 
the importations into this state have consisted of 
many articles which are usually manufactured among 
ourselves, on which thousands of individuals depend 
for the maintenance of themselves and families, and 
many of our brethren who have been engaged in the 
war and are returned to their occupations, rely for 
subsistance and support. We therefore view the 
continuance of such a practice as tending to the ruin 
of those several manufacturers, and impoverishing 
great numbers of industrious members of society. 


Nothing can be more desirable at this important 
period thana firm, united exertion, to prevent the evils 
we apprehend; and as we conceive the interest of the 
whole is so intimately connected with those branches 
already affected, we should wish to establish a union 
upon so broad a basis that it cannot fail producing 
the most extensive and permanent advantages to the 
collective body of mechanics. 

We conceive ourselves interested in one common 
cause, although the evils we complain of are not 
equally felt by all. Yet we trust our brethren will 
view the concern as general, and will be ready to join 
with us in all legal measures to obtain a regulation 
in the present system of commerce which, if not 
speedily checked, must prove fatal to the whole. 

If ever the attention of the manufacturers and me- 
chanics of this commonwealth was required, this is the 
interesting moment. If we let this opportunity pass 
without some endeavors on our part, we shall forever 
haveyreason to repent of our remissness. Every day 
brings fresh proofs of the necessity of our exertions, 
and we cannot answer it to God, our country, our pos- 
terily, or ourselves, if we are inactive at this decisive 
crisis. 

‘The restrictions by the British government on all 
American vessels, and the shipping of goods from 
England to America in British bottoma, must even- 
tually operate to the destruction of ship building 
among ourselves, and render our vessels of little va- 
lne in prosecuting voyages to any part of the British 
dominions; and entirely destroy our carrying trade, 
an object so essentially important to America. 


We have reason to apprehend, from what has hi- 
therto taken place, that not only our ship building 
will be ined, but every article of rigging, sails, 
blocks, also cordage, ready fitted by the rigger, to 
gether with all the variety of ship chandlery, will 
soon be imported by British merchants or factors, or 
brought in vessels freighted as English bottoms. The 
consequence must be the entire ruin of our ship build- 
ers, blacksmiths, riggers, blockmakers, ropcinakers, 
sailmakers, with every other branch of business con- 
nected with the equipment of vessels. 

We need not mention other branches of trade and 
manufacture, more immediatsly affected by foreign 
importation. They are too keenly felt toneed repe- 
tition, being sensible that every implement through- 
out the whole system of mechanism will be ere long 
(without speedy assistance) wrested from the hands 
the industrious American. These things are not 
surmises, they are truths which cannot be controvert- 
ed. They therefore require our joining ina petition 
to the next general court, praying that such duties 
may be laid on foreign importations of all articles, 
usually manufactured here, as will prevent their be- 
ing brought among us, to the injury of such individu- 
als who are now in those branches. As the time is 


now approaching for the choice of persons to repre- 
wa .wreatiy rely 
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men and manufacturers will exert their whole influ- 
ence to make choice of those men who are avowedly, 
friends to the manufacturers of this country. Your 
own judgment will dictate to you such persons, whose 
connections, whose steadiness, and whose patriotiem, 
will bear the test of scrutiny. l 

We are, gentlemen, with every sentiment of es- 
teem, your riends and brethren in a common cause. 

JOHN GRAY. 


Boston, Wednesday, June 8. 

Yesterday the committee of tradesmen and manu- 
facturers waited on his excellency the governor, with 
the following address. 

May it please your Excellency:— 

We, the committce of tradesmen and manufactu- 
rers of the town of Boston, do in their names, con- 
gratulate your excellency on your appointment to the 
chief seat of government. 


It affords us the greatest satisfaction that a gentle- 
man is placed at the head of this commonwealth, 
who is so particularly acquainted with the interest of 
the country, and on whose integrity wisdom, and de- 
cision, we can confidently rely. 


Your excellency’s disposition to encourage the ma- 
nufactures of the country, (the embarrassed state of 
which has notescaped your notice,) gives us the most 
pleasing expectation of your patronage and support; 
and we anticipate the fond idea that such measures 
will soon be adopted by this state, fully adequate to 
the removal of the difficulties under which we st 
present labor. The unanimity, which so generally 
prevails throughout the several branches of the legis- 
lature, we conceive a happy presage to produce 
those national blessings so earnestly desired by every 
sincere friend to the independence of America. 


May your administration be happy, may union and 
stability in all our public counsels, and your excel- 
lency, by a faithful discharge of the important duties 
of your station, ever receive the warmest acknow- 
ledgments of the people over whom you preside. 


To which his excellency made the following reply. 
Gentlemen: I am greatly indebted to the worthy 
body of tradesmen and manufacturers in the town of 
Boston, for their congratulations, and in particular 
to you, gentlemen, for the obliging manner in which 
you have communicated them. 


You certainly are not mistaken in your idea of my 
disposition to encourage the manufactures of this 
country, and for that purpose I hope to see measures 
adopted fully adequate to the removal of the difficul- 
ties under which the several classes of my fellow ci- 
tizens do at present unhappily labor. ‘f'o the for- 
warding and completing of such adequate measures, 
l shall be happy to contribute. 0 


1 thank you for your good wishes, and especially 
for the wish that my administration may be happy. 
Be assured, gentlemen, it shall be my endeavor to 
make it so to every class of citizens throughout the 
commonwealth, and particularly to the tradesmen 
and manufacturers of Boston, whose prosperity it 
will give me great pleasure to see, but much greater 
to promote. JAMES BOW DOIN i 


(REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACTS OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN 1785.) 


Now what was the occasion of this address, after 
the peace? We were not at war with England. But 
our ships could not visit England, —we had no na- 
tional Hag—we were unknown in any sea. The con- 
sequence was that British vessels coming hither, took 
all the trade between this country and others, to 
themselves, and so great was the depression of all the 
interests connected with the maritime affairs, espe- 
cially the ship building interest, that it is a fact that 
entlemen who had some means left after the war, 
contributed to build ships in the MyMtic river, for the 
purpose of encouraging those branches of manuſec- 
tures connected with ship building. And what be- 
came of them? Why, as I said, we had no national 
character, we could sustain no competition, and these 
ships rotted in the docks. Well, the merchant ship- 
owners of Boston were in the hands of those whose 
interests were opposed to theirs, and they knew of 
no way of avoiding this but by prohibitions against 
using articles of importation. It was an old fashion- 
ed non-importation act. There being no power in the 
government, the people were obliged to endeavor to 
protect themselves by this voluntary act. 


Well, gentlemen, this state of things went on from 
1785 to 1788; and in 1788, as you know, a conven- 
tion was holden in Boston to act upon the constitu- 
tion. Some of the most eminent and worthy citizens, 
some of those great names which have adorned the 
annals of Massachusetts, are known to have had some 
doubt about the federal constitution; and among them 
are the names of no less distinguished persons than John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams; and the state of things 
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of Massachusetts, in the adoption of that. instrument. 
Now, gentlemen, I was about to refer you to a set of 
resolutions, passed by the mechanics of Boston found- 
ed on this very idea: That the constitution, in its 
Operation under the authority of congress, would 
have the effect to protect our labor. 


And where do you think these resolutions were 
poen l see waving over your heads to day the 
anner of the old Green Dragon Tavern of the north 
end of Boston. And it was at that tavern, that Paul 
Revere and others held a meeting, at which these re- 
solutions were read. I have heard it suid-that the 
venerable Samuel Adams asked Paul Revere how 
many he thought there were present when these re- 
solutions were adepted, and he answered, more than 
there are stars in the Heavens.” 


This meeting produced a powerful effect; it 
wrought conviction, and then what happened? Why, 
this is one of the most interesting portions of our histo- 
ry. The constitution was ratified, thank God, on 


the part of old Massachusetts, and spread joy through 


all classes and denominations of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. They had a procession, to which that 
of to-day is but a faint resemblance. The whole of 
Boston turned out. They took an old damaged ship 
to the common, had her surveyed, condemned, and 
burned in presence of the whole people, and then 
they had a new and well built ship, “the Constitu- 
tion,” with the flag bearing the motto, “E pluribus 
Unum,” and they carried her through the town with 
universal shouting and rejoicing. 


Now, gentlemen, if we look to the debates in all the 
conventions, to the conceptions of all the great men, 
especially in the two great states of the union, the 
north and the south stars, Massachusetts and Virgi- 
nia, we shall find that every where, by ail the distin- 
guished persons, it was held out as the great reason 
for adopting the constitution, that it would, by 
its commercial regulations, give a reasonable favor 
and encouragement to the home industry of the coun- 
try. 

(EXPEDIENCY OF PROTECTING AMERICAN INDUSTRY.) 


Now, gentlemen, the power is in the constitution. 
The question then is upon the expediency of its fair 
exercise. Allow me to say again that I am for no- 
thing excessive. I wish not for a large tariff to en- 
courage manufactures, we must encourage the ship- 
ping interest also, and the mercantile interest; and 
both one and the other must be booked at with can- 
dor and impartiality. I am in favor of encouraging 
all these important interests, and I wish for equita- 
ble ws, which should be drawn with great care, 
and administered with great impartiality. 


Let me remark upon the extreme injustice which 
prevails, in some parts of the country of attacking 
the tariff, because it is said to favor the rich corpo- 
rations of New England. There is not the slighest 
foundation for this assertion; they are but pariner- 
ships, and they have no exclusive advantsges—their 
object is to unite capital together, no man having, or 
being willing to invest, so large a sum as would be 
necessary for the purpose which they effect. 


Well, gentlemen, without urging this point, I be- 
Neve that a tariff of moderate duties, carefully laid, 
and justly collected, would augment the national 
wealth by stimulating labor. I should be very glad 
to go into this subject at some Jength. I only day 
that in my opinion a moderate impost on such arti- 
cles as we can manufacture, has a direct tendency to 
augment the national wealth, by creating a new sti- 
mulus to labor. Now it is the universal opinion of 
all intelligent men, that Jabor ts the great source of 
wealth, and all admit that capital is the stimulus to 
labor. Well, then, it seems to me to follow, as a 
matter of course, that if that capital be applied at home 
it will be a greater stimulus to domestic labor than if 
applied in a foreign country. 


Mr. McCulloch, and other writers distinguished in 
the science of political economy, admit that capital 
is the instrument of labor, and the quantity of labor in 
the country is in proportion to the stimulus applied 
by that capital to labor. I do not think, gentlemen, 
that any man of our age has contributed more to cor- 
rect knowledge in statistics in political matters than 
Mr. McCulloch. I would venture to say, however, 
if I may be so presumptuous, that I think some of his 
principles are a little too abstract for application; 
or, if [ may not say that, I may be permitted to say 
that those opinions are not applicable to such a state 
of things as exists inthe United States. I think that 
our state is peculiar. 1 think there is no such broad 
distinction between capital on the one hand and labor 
on the other, with us, as there exists in England. In 
short, gentlemen, the labor of this country is different 
from all other labor on the face of the globe, and 
there was never anything like it. American labor, 
or labor under our peculiar state of things. reaches 


ed on this subject have supposed that all accumula- 
tion accrues to capital, and that labor reaches only 
to mere subsistence” but with us we know that labor 
attains, accumulates, and augments the means of la- 
bor. 

Gentlemen, labor in the United States is respecta- 
ble. We are a country of laborers and master 
manufacturers, and in this country labor mixes 
itself with capital. Why, how many of the laboring 

ortion of every description, in the county of Essex, 
[ator on their own capital! They make their own 

roperty, and their own capital; and hence it is that 
in the United States, capital and labor are so intimate- 
ly blended. This isdone by no combination in any 
other part of the globe. Why, gentlemen, if a Eu- 
ropean writer would turn his attention to the corsi- 
deration of what is the value of a hundred acres of 
the best land on the face of the earth, in a remote 
wilderness; take, any location at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, for instance, or in the middle of 
one of the Spanish provinces, and what is it worth? 
Nothing at all. There is really no value to the Jand 
till man has mixed his labor with it. But the mo- 
ment an American laborer goes upon one of these 

arcels of wild land, which cost him little or noth- 
ng, he mixes his labor with it, and that which was 
worth nothing becomes capital, in consideration of 
the labor bestowed upon it; it not only gives him the 
means of living from day to day, but it adds to -his 
capital. 

Now I have spoken of Mr. McCulloch, and have 
ventured to express a doubt whether some of his 
per or opinions were applicable to the condi- 
tion of this country. But I have pleasure to ac- 
knowledge that on the subject of labor, and the 
wages of labor, and on the great national importance 
of high wages, he has expressed himself in the justest 
and noblest terms. He has laid down propositions 
which lie at the very foundation of all actual pros- 
perity, and I will read some portion of them.— 
“‘The best interests of society require that the 
rate of wages should be made as high as possi- 
ble.” “High wages aro the best means of attach- 
ing the people to the institutions under which they 
live.” 


Now it is our good fortune, Gentlemen, to live in 
a country distinguished over all the world for the high 
rate of wages. We are here in the centre of a great 
eountry— agricultural, mechanical, and manufactur- 
ing. ‘l'his very spot, this very town of Andover, its 
institutions, its character, its condition, shows us the 
result of these happy institutions. This is a beauti- 
ful town for agricultural purposes—there are few 
more so; there are few more fertile—few more beau- 
tiful. There are some fine streams in it, and every 
one of them is employed in turning some wheel, ap- 

ropriated to the use of machinery in some form.— 

n other words, here are farmers and manufacturers 
—and what is the rate of wages? Why, I am in- 
formed that of those employed in these factories, the 
females receive $1 50 or 82 00 a week, and men 
without great skill, after having paid their board, 
earn twelve dollais per month upon the average.— 
Does the manufacturer in other parts of the world 
get any thing like this? A degree of personal re- 
spectability is the consequence, and an elevation of 
character which exists no where else. And now, 
gentlemen, why do you wish to change this state of 
things by any speculative theories upon the great in- 
terests of the community. I confess that I feel some 
emotion when Ll admit what [ know to be true, that 
there are in this commonwealth, even in this very 
assemblage about me, many persons who entertain 

litical opinions directly contrary to those which I 
Fave expressed, and this I ascribe to the unfortunate 
predominance of mere party attachments, and there- 
fore I repeat the strong desire I feel, that on this 
subject we should approach our opponents (I will 
not cail them enemies) in a candid spirit, with a de- 
sire that by argument and discussion we may see our 
true interest. 

(PUBLIC LANDS.) 

There are one or two other topics which I shall 
treat with very great brevity. The country has been 
occupied with a dispute about the public lands.— 
Congress has confirmed the proposition that in the 

resent condition of the couutry, and after the events 
which have occurred, the proceeds of the public 
lands can now be considered as rightfully belonging 
to the states. Without entering into the argument, 
will take it, therefore, as being a true proposition. If 
this be so, then I say that this is the time to make that 
appropriation, because many of the states are in a 
sondition to nesd the means. 


Now I will make but one or two remarks upon this 
subject further. One is that in my opinion our legal 
wer upon this subject heretofore has been defective, 
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negatived by General Jackson, though it was admit- 
ted that those proceeds in equity belonged to the 
states, yet there was a provision that in case of war 
the act should cease, and in any event should con- 
tinue but five years. Now this being unconstitu- 
tional, which has become known, in justice and 
equity, the land would now be considered as belong- 
ing to the states to which they as much belong in time 
of war as in tıme of peace, and as much forever as 
this year. 


Then there is the law which passed congress at 
the special session in 1840, which provided that if 
it should be necessary to raise the duties on imports 
to more than 20 per cent. then the distribution should 
cease. This law is unconstitutional for the same 
reason. 

[PUBLIC FAITH.] 


Gentlemen, I hold in my hand an address of con- 
gress to the people in the darkest time of our history, 
since the revolution. It was in 1783, just after the 
peace. It was in regard to the public debt. It shows 
upon what principle the honest men then acted upon 
the subject of the public faith. Iwill read only the 
concluding paragraph. 

“Let it be remembered that the rights for which 
we contended were the rights of human nature. By 
the blessing of the author of these rights we have pre- 
vailed agfinst all opposition, and they form the base 
of the thirteen independent states. 

“No instance has heretofore occurred in which the 
friends of unadulterated freedom, of republican go- 
vernment, could attain to so fair an opportunity 
of justifying themselves by their deeds. In this 
view, the citizens of the United States are .now re- 
sponsible for the greatest trust ever committed to hu- 
man society. 

“If justice and honesty are to be thus established 
among us, the cause of liberty will acquire a dignity 
and Justre which it has never yet had, and an exam- 
ple will be set which will have a most favorable in- 
fluenceon the rights of mankind. If, on the other 
side, our government should unfortunately be blot- 
ted by the reverse of these cardinal and essential 
virtueg, the great cause will be defeated. The 
last and first experiment will be turned against 
them, and their friends expused to tyranny and usur- 
pation.” 

This is the declaration of congress in favor of 
paying the debts of the states. This is put to the 
country as being the severest test of republican virtue, 
and I may say that the question then is the question 
which now rings all over Europe. Will republican 

vernments preserve their national faith? And so 

ar as I am concerned, I say readily, yes, to the sa- 

crifice of any degree of comfort, or any diminution 
of my means of comfortable living. We have this 
duty to perform, but it is to be performed by the 
country, by the states, especially, whose honor has 
been I will not say tarnished, but whose credit has 
been ruined, and on whom it is incumbent, with the 
aid of their fellow citizens, and with the aid of the 
general government, so far as that aid can be consti- 
tutionally extended, to relieve themselves, and re- 
triere the honor of the country. l 


[PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS. ] 

Gentlemen, having detained you inthe cold so 
long, by the discussion of these public questions, I 
have a very little to say of a personal nature. Gen- 
tlemen, I am not a candidate for any office in the 
gift of the government or the people. I have been 
named to no office, in the course of my life, at my 
own suggestion, or recently with my previous know- 
ledge. Ta a private citizen; and that condition will 
never be changed by any movement or effort made 
for that purpose by me or at my suggestion. In my 
opinion, nominations for high offices should come, if 
they come at all, from the free expression of the 
respect and confidence which the people themselves 
may feel. All solicitation forsuch nnmination, all can- 
‘vassing for such high trusts, I regard as equally incon- 
sistent with personal dignity, and derogatory to the 
character of the institutions of our country. As a 
private man, I hold my opinions upon public subjects; 


When the lend bill passed congress, which was 
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I may change my views, or not have the same views 
at all times, yet it is quite impossible that I should 
ever take such views as should lead to a departure 
from any cardinal principle. As a private man, lam 
ready to do all in my power to uphold the principles 
which I have ever deemed important, and to support 
measures which the public interest, in my judgment, 
may require; and as measures cannot be accomplish- 
ed without the agency of men, to support men of the 
highest character, and ef the most unexceptionable 
principles, who may be most likely successful to lead 
in and forward such measures. 


And, here, perhaps, I ought to pause; but the gen- 
tlemen who invited me were pleased to express their 
approbation of my conduct, in remaining in the 
cabinet after the other members had withdrawn. I 
should not have alluded to this subject, gentlemen, 
upon this occasion, but for the reference which the 
committee made to it. Aware that many persons in 
the country, having a feeling not unfavorable to me, 
yet think that l ought to have left the cabinet when 
my fellows did, so I do not complain of any fairly 
conceived opinion in this reapect. 


If by such persons as I have referred to, an ex- 
planation be required, as to my past or present life, 
I will readily and cheerfully give it; but on the other 
hand, if those who deal only in coarse vituperations, 
and satisiy their sense of candor, simply by talking 
of the duties and unfaithfulness of whigs, they will 
receive no answer from me. The burning propen- 
sity to censure and reproach, by which such persons 
seem to be actuated, would probably be somewhat 
rebuked iſ they knew by whose advice, and on whose 
approbation, I resolved on staying in the cabinet.— 
Gentitemen, I could not have been satisfied if I had 
departed’ greatly from -the measures which I had 
adopted, and which required my co-operation in tho 
station which [ retained. The whole country was in 
a very inflamed state.— no man of sense can suppose, 
that without some strong motive, I should wish to 
differ from those with whom I had so long acted, and 
as fur those persons whose charity leads them to seek 
some other motive,neither their candor nor their saga- 
city deserve anything but contempt. I admit, gentle- 
men, that I had avery strong desire to be useful as an 
instrument in settling the difficulties with England. 
And perhaps there are some that think it was a per- 
sonal motive which actuated me from the beginning, 
but it is of no use tocharge me with seeking any 
selfish advantage. Such a charge J repel with scorn. 
[ though I saw an opportunity of doing the state 
some service. To be sure the charge might excite 
some contempt, for those who made it could hardly 
have been capable of any higher effort than that of 
making a noise. 

] say ıt does excite in me some contempt, but no 
more respectful sentiment, when such persons swell 
their throats, and cry out, like little hantam cocks, 
that the country must look out, or Mr. Webster will 
show his unfaithfulness to the whig principles. 


I have said, gentlemen, that I thought I saw an op- 
portunity of doing the state some service, ard it is in 
no spirit of boasting or vain-glory, and out of no un- 
due feeling of self-respect, but I hope with a proper 
self-respect, that I say what I now do, and I leave 
the public judgment to decide, whether my conduct 
on this matter could have been better. On this ques- 
tion, with you and in the judgment of this genera- 
tion of my fellow citizens, and of the next genera- 
lion, Tam willing to agree that my name, and fame, 
and character shall abide this result. 

There was no difference of opinion between the pre- 
sident and myself on the great questions of foreign 
relations; and never, as I foresaw then and experi- 
enced afterwards, was there any difficulty from such 
a source, and it is but an act of justice to say that I 
have found him influenced by just principles, and 
proper sentiments, and desirous at the same time of 
maintaining the honor and peace of the country. 


Gentlemen, exception was at one time taken at a 
note which I addressed to the National Intelligencer, 
on the ground that it implied censure on my col- 
leagues for leaving the cabinet. Speaking only for 
myself, I intended no reproach to others, and if there 


they are all, in their great features and general cha-| was any ambiguity, candor might, I think, have in- 


racter, such as | have ever held. 


It is as impossible | terpreted it by another note at the same time. 


It 


that I should now turn back in the path of my poli- must have been obvious to all, gentlemen, that my 


tical opinions, as it is that 1 should retrace, step by 
step, the progress of my mature life, till should find 
myself again a youth. © 

On the leading questions arising under our consti- 
tution—on the importance of maintaining the ex- 
pression of power which that constitution establish- 
es—on the great principles of which the policy is to 
promote all interests, and to maintain general har- 
mony, prosperity, political and religious, my opin- 
tons, the result of no little study, and some little ex- 
perience, have become part of myself, identified with 


remaining in the cabinet of the president, after the 
retirement of my colleagues, notwithstanding the 
personal good will between us, must have been pain- 
ful and embarrassing to us both. My retirement 
therefore was the necessary result of circumstances, 
and J am not called on to say more. 


In conclusion, I have but to declare what I have 
said on another occasion, “Iam a hig, a Massachu- 
setts whig,a Faneuil. Hall whig.“ and by the blessing 
of God, no man shall have the power, now or here- 
after, to degrade me from the position which that , 


| 


| 


considerably, and there is every reason to anticipate fur- 
ther importation of bulion during the winter. With the 
exception of a few shipments to the south there is no de- 
mand for specie, and nearly every descripuon is ut par.” 


Business Review. They have fine sleighing in Ver- 
mont and the northern parts of New York. Ice with- 
out having closed, yet seriously incommoded the navi- 
gation of the Erie canal carly this week. ‘The naviga- 
uon of che Lakes, is now attended with great risk, and 
papers from the border are filled with melanchoty de- 
tails of disasters to vessels attempting the navigation. 
he fall business of the importing cities is now nearly over. 
‘The N. York papers state that a larger amount of goods 
has been imported nnd sold, than for two or three pre- 
ceding years—and at prices which continued sightly to 
inprove rather than decline; much more than usual of 
the sales was for cash, and credits were extended to the 
interior generally with due caution. Purchasers were 
circumspect and bought only what the season would re- 
quire in the vicinity of their operation. Spec a i 
were adventured by neither buyers nor sellers. The 
stuck of goods left in store is adeqnate but not heavy— 
and prices will not be apt to fluctuate much. 

In the southwestern section of the union, where busi— 
ness has been paralyzed by the prevelance of autuninal 
diseases, activity is resumed immediately upon the ap- 
pearance of frost. New Orleans and Mubile papers 
evidence the return of business-men to their occupa- 
Hous and renewed activity in the river craft, now no 
longer deterred trom those important depots of trade. 


_ Specie appears to be taking the current down the Mis- 
sissippi, from the interior, - how is this? 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER named J ames Justice died 
at Connersville, Indiana, on the 17th instant, aged 102 
years. 


BEQUEST AND LIBERATION OF Staves. The late Tho- 
mas L. Lindsay, Lsg., at St. Charles, Missouri, bequeath- 
ed upwards of 85,000 to the Ainerican Bible Society. 
with a request that it be employed in aid of the spread 
of the Bible in the central regions of Asia.” All his 
slaves, twenty-one in number, are to be sent to Liberia, 
to do which he lett his executors ample means, not only 
tor sending them ont, but for providing liberally for their 
wants after they get there They will probably be ready 
to take their departure by the first conveyance from N. 
Orleans next spring. IIe also made liberal donations to 
the domestic and foreign missions. 


Deatus. During the last week at Philadelphia 100, of 
which 34 were under one year of age, 14 died of con- 
sumption, 

At Baltimore 46, of which 19 were under one year of 
age, three free colored and three slaves; ten died of con- 
suinpuian. 

At Mobile there were 45 deaths on the weck ending the 
3d instant. 


The Troy Daily Whig says: For the last thirty days 
our merchants have been as actively employed as the 
most industrious among them could desire, The amount 
ot soode sold here during that period is probably as large 
us was ever sold here in the same length of ume. In 
nddinon totheir old customers from Northern N. York 
and Vermont, the merchants of this ety have this vear 
been visited by many new ones from Western N. York, 
and the western states. 

‘The following tab., from the New York Tribune 
shows the tine of the closing of tha Erie Canal for the 


Texas Question. The Majisonian of thew och says: 
“Colonel Benton is out in the Missourian in favor of 
the annexation of Texas. The coloncl is a whole leam 
Ain. 


FEorcartox. In Connecticut, there is the proportion 
of 1 10 568 that are unable to read or write. Vermont 1 


from thence to visit the hero of New Orleans at his pri- 
vate resilence, the Hermitage, in Tennessee. A lew 
days afterwards he shakes hands with Harry Clay, at 
Ais residence in Kentueky—and 4 next we heard of 
him he was under the roof of Ex-Presidents Adams at 
Quincy, and Mr. Van Buren at Kinderhook. Of the 
warm hospitalities tendered him in New York, Piila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and indeed wherever an opportunity 
was offered, he seemed to have time only for a taste.— 
A day or two since he inspected the fortifications and 
naval stations on the lower „ day he is 
at the capital, and to-day we learn that he has again 
passed on to New York, from whence in a few days he 
is to embark for Europe. But one sentiment appears to 
have been inspired amongst our countrymen by the 
brief acq:faintance his visit has afforded them—that 
a admiradon of the warmbcarted old soldier and true 
riend. 


Goll MINE. A gold mine lias been lately discovered 
in Hall county. Georgia, out of which two hands obtain- 
ed, in one week, about eighty pennyweights of the pre- 
cious metal. The gold found in this mine is very coarse, 
the particles weighing from one grain to five penny- 
weights. 


Macrrnxt, Fisnery. We learn from the Gloucester 
Telegraph that about 60 sail of mackerel fishing vessels 
arrived at Gloucester on the 10h. They report that 
mackerel are pienty, but the unfavorable weather pre- 
vents their being caught. The Gloucester vessels will 
now most of them haul up for the season. The Rocke 
port and Anmisyquam vessels hauled up soine ume ago. 


Mawscractrres. According to the Madisonian, the 
five New England states have invested in manufnctur— 
ing establishments, eighty-six millions eight hundred and 
seventy-four thonsand two hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars 856.874, 229. Of this, they have invested in 
colton manufactures thirty-four millions nine hundred 
and thirty-one thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 


dollars 31,931,399. They have employed in these cot- 


Jastten vears, amd the puces of flour, wheal, and corn} to 437. In New Uampsiire, I to 310. Massuciiusetts, 
atthe several dates: l to 166. Rhode island l 10 67. In South Carolina ! 
Canal closed Flour. Wheat. Corn. | tol?. Rhode Island with a population of 109,000, has 
1733, Dee. 21 550a 562 lalli 61a 65 1,614 persons who cannot read or write. Conuecticus, 
Jag a e 487 a 5 00 10a has 664 658 with 309,000 only-526. 
QR N 1 31) 7 75 a 8 Oo 150 a 155 100 a 105 ` * * > 
Fee pe 26 9 37 4 10 00 190 4 250 10 u 10 ELECrioxs. New Tonk. The aggregate Van Buren 
1337. Dec 9 8 87a 9 00 175 a 210 90 à 95 MARTY, over the whig vote of the state (at the elecuon on 
5 : 73 ~ = the Tih inst.) will be 18 or 20,000. 
1838. Nov 25 R 60a 8 75 175 a 155 9ba 91. , * e , 
1839. Dec. 16 5750 6 06 1154 125 62 u C4 The whig vote falls some eighty thonaand short of their 
110. „ l 4 75 a487 1 97 52 4 53 Vote at the presidental election in 1840. The Van Bu- 
1841. “ 1 6 25 a 6 59 135 4 110 6Sa 71 ren vote fulls oft lareely also. i 
e 23 4 50-44-56 87 a 89 52 a 52 The abolition ticket mounts up to nearly 20,000 votes, 


11 ae! 
1515 Nov. “| mastly in the northern sections of the state. 

AMERICAN provisions IN ENGLAND. London, Oct.18.! The entire vote taken will tail nearly 100, 000 below 
Beet in uerees 60a75s.; in barrels 35a54s.; prime 36312; | that of 4540. i here N i 
umparts the last fortnight 40 uerces, 140 bbis.—a fair de- The “Native American’ ticket polled 8,265 votes in 
mand—stock light. 55 ey SR Vhe Subterranean ticket (Mike 

Pork. Mess 401443; prime 33a4%s; import 250 bbls., alsli's) got only three or four hundred votes. At the 
holders firm at quotations. 

Racon. Dry. 26a 308. pr. ewt. Hams in salt 32336. 
A large shipment froin N. Orleans, not approved, sold at 
a heusy luss—de pressing the market. 

Cheese. Fine quality, 46348; ordinary 40442; infe- 
rior 34a33; only the best quality is in demand. Large 
arrivals of interior cause a dull business of it. Im- 
port of the last tortnight 53 casks, 2,393 boxes. 


vase 
Butter. None left. Import 533 kegs. 
Lard. 


Fine leaf in kegs, 372393; inferior 31236; or- 
dinary 28432. Imports of the fortnight 1,440 bbls.; 133 


New York, 20,955 votes,—Mr. Van Buren 21.935 votes. 
Atthe election last spring for mayor, the Van Buren can- 
didate polled 25,393, and the whig candidate 19,517 votes. 
The average Van Buren vote taken in that city on the 
Tih inst. was ouly 14, 381, and the average: whig vote 
ouly 13,922, 

f the nine senators elected, cight are Van Buren, 
and one wing, being a Van Buren gain of four. The 
senate will now consist of 20 Van Buren and 6 whigs. 

The house stands 91 Van Buren and 37 Whigs, —be- 
ing a whig gain of one over last year. 


t 
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kese Massachusetts. For the clection on the 13th inst. the 
Flour. In bond, 24226-; duty paid 32s. votes stand complete except two towns not heard froin. 
Wheat. (70 Ab.) 5s 3d a 8s 8d. For governor—Briggs, (whig) 57,326 
— — > 7 ` 7. 
Pig lead—‘rather heavy for provistons) is in request, Morton, (loco) 53,073 
and commands 15. 2.6. Abolition and scattering 8,857 


No candidate having a majority over all the other can- 
didates, the election now devolves upon the legislature. 


Bank of ENGLAND. The quarterly average of week- ' 
The senate. The whigs have 12 and the locos 7 se- 


Iv habiites and assets, from tie loch July to the 7th of 
Octuuer, 1543: 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. representatives. 
Circulaſon 419,561.00 % Sccurities 22.199.000 To the house of representatives the whigs have elect- 
Deposits 11,466,000 Bullion 12,078,000 | ed 110, the locus 166, and there are 123 towns that have 
; —————- made no choice. Of these, some have resolved to send 
£31 027, G00 £34,271,000 | no representatives this year, and many others have ex- 


hausted their right to send representatives for the current 
ten years, A sufficient number is yet to be elected 
however, to decide the poliucal complexion of the state, 
but the chance, of course, is largely in favor of the 
whies, who have a majority of 56 as the clection now 
sta nils. 

Four congressional districts were on the sarne day to 
make another attempt to choose representatives to con- 
gress, In three ot those districts the result is another 
failure to elect. In the tenta district Mr. GRINNELL, 
(whig,) is elected by a majority of 600 votes. 


Michigan. The state election which took place last 
week, resulted in a signal defeat of the whigs, who, it is 
asserted, have succeeded in electing only one member to 
legisluture. Governor, congressmen, and all, are Van 

uren. 


Georgia. Official returns of the votes cast for gover- 
nor at the late election, show for Mr. Crawford 33,713, 
for Mr. Cooper 35,325. Wlug majority 3,388 votes. 


Frovn, at St. Louis, Nov. 1, City Mills 81 25a 84 50; 
Country Mills $3 30 a 83 75. At Cincinnati Nov. 7. 
£3 59a 83 65. At Georgetown, D. C., Nov. 14. $4. 
Al Baltimore, 84 123. Upwards of 41,000 bushels ot 
wheat were sold last week ut Philadelphia, of which 
37,000 was Pennsylvania wheat. Prices continued at 
ioriner quotations. 

The inspections of the week in Balimore compris 
10,056 bbls. and 729 half bbis. 


Moxey. The New York Courier of Wednesday 
says: “Our banks are overflowing with meney; their de- 
posites are heavy, and the diſhiculty of obtaining mer- 
cantile securities has induced them to lvan treely on 
‘Stocks. ‘he tall business has not been of a nature to 
absorb the capital of the bank; on the contrary a plethu: 
ra of money has existed, and itis likely io continue 
while our exports are on the increaso and our imports 
remain comparatively small. Money on temporary loans 
is easily procured at 2$a3 per cent., and for those of lon- 
ger duration at 3a6 per cent., according tothe nature of 
the Securiues. 


GENERAL BERTRAND, has moved amongst us with the 
rapidity ior which he and his associates in arms were so 
“There is a fair demand for exchange on the Sonth. distinguished, aud tu the prompltude and decision of 
and rates are steady. The supply of foreign bile is] which movements often was owing their astonishing 
large, and the operations fer the packets of the 16 success Landing a few weeks since at New Orleans, 
—— — „ =, Mh ms 
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election of 1840. Gen. Harrison received in the city of 


natots, leaving 21 vacancies to be filled by the house of 


| 
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ton manuiactories, forty-six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four of their people—46,534, 


Onn. White Water Canal. The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette states that the work on the tunnel of the White. 
water Canal, will be completed this week, and the wa- 
ter will be let into the canal throughout its entire lengthy. 
An important water communication between Cineinna— 
ti and the intcrior of the state will then be established. 


Picross. The Canton Ohio Repository of the 26th 
ult. says: Pigeons are so abundant bere ut present that 
several parties Of sportsmen have gone out in pursuit of 
thein; one party killed 1,100, another 1,009, another 900, 
and others trom 5 to 600. The spoils were distributed 
to our citizens gratis. 


Sportine parry. The rest of the eportsmen that were 
with Sir W. D. Stewart, have now all returned to St. 
Louis, except a few men left with Sir W. at Iudepen- 
dence, fram which they design to travel by land to St. 
Louis. The Republican says that some of the party exe 
press themselves very well pleased with their excursion, 
while others are very much dissatisſed. 


Tuanxseiving Days. According to Proclamauons of 
the several governors, the people of Vermont and Mary- 
land are to observe the 30th instant; the propie of New 
Jersey the ih, and the people of New York the Mth 
December. 


Tur Connecticut Croce Trane is immense. A 
table now betore us estimates the number of clocks mane 
ufactured there last vear at 500,000. The number will 
be greatly increased this vearin consequence of a forein 
demand. Within an hours ride of Harford a thon 
sand clocks are finished daily. Nearly every ship mat 
clears for Europe now takes out this speeies of freilt. 
A ship sailed a few days sine for China having on board 
furty tons of those clocks. 


Tue PILAPBLTnIA ann Corti natn nosp. The 
canal commissioncrs at a meenng held on the 26h, 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That from and after the tst of January, 
1844, any persons shall be- permitted: to attach passen- 
gers cars to the passenger trains on the Phnadelptuaand 
Columbia Rail Road. 

Resolved, Thatthe rates of railway and motive power 
tolls on passengers and passenger cars shall be the same 
as those charged previous to the Ist of January, 1813. 


Tur Wrrraxp cawar has now abont one thousand 
men employed in the constraction of the new locks, and 
making the enlargement. During the past winter some 
four thousand were emploved; and as soon as the navi- 
gation ceases it is expected six thousand men wil find 
occupation. 


Wag on.. According to the Nantucket Telegraph 
the Whole qnantiy of whale oi! imported this year is 
very near 200.000 barrels, and such has beens the fle- 
mand, that 15,000 barrels constitute the whole present 
stock. A salo of about 259 barrels sperm oil has been 
made at Boston at 80 cents. i 


Yare Conrnece. The present students cf Vale Col- 
lege aro classified as follows: Theological 60; law 44; 
medical 60; resident graduates 6; seniors 107; juniors 77; 
sophomores D, -festinen Il; under graduates 385.— 
‘Total 589. 
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“I am no enemy to America. I loved and admired 
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The steamer Caledonia left Liverpool on the 4th, 
ond reached Boston on the 20th, in 15} days, with 55 
passengers to Halifax, left two there, and brought 
10 ftom Halifax to- Boston. 
There is very little news of interest by this arrival. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London election had resulted unexpectedly, 
against Baring? the tory ministerial caudidate.— 
Pattison, the free trade, general suffrage, and reform 
candidate beat him 165 votes. 

Mr. Thos. Baring, the defeated candidate at the 
close of the polls, thus characterized the result of 
the election: ` 

“The principles professed. by Mr. Pattison had 
now however, triumphed; those principles were—at- 
tachment to the auti-corn law league, to the vote by 
ballot, to the repeal of the Septennial act, to the 
extension of the suffrage, and to the withdrawal of | 
property from the church, and thus leaving religion | 
to be supported by the substitution of the voluntary ; 
principle. He most sincerely regretted such princi- | 
pies should have obtained for Mr. Pa'tison the sup- | 
port of a majority of the electors of the city of Lon 
don. But the election and return of Mr. Pattison : 
would have no influence upon the policy of her ma- 
jesty’s government; the majority which Sir Robert 

ee! possessed in the house of commons, and the 
good sense of the people of England generally, would 
counteract the elfortsof the anti- corn law league 
efforts which he believed to be unconstitutional, dis- 
astrous, and illegal.” 

A speech made by Sir Robert Peel, to the agricul- 
tural club, at Tamworth, is construed as looking to 
the necessity before long of a repeal or essential mo- 
difice tion of the corn laws. 

The Liverpool European Times of the 4th says:— 
“The last advices from the United States, relative to 
the elections, show a majority of two to one of the 
democratic party in the house of representatives, 
and a majority of whigs in the senate. These elec- 
tion returns are principally interesting to the people 
here, as they bear upon the question of a more liber- 
al tarit between America and Great Britain. If any 
advances are made by the American government to- 
wards a more uniform exchange of the commodities 
which the two countries produce in superfluity, they 
may be met ina liberal spirit even by the present 
ministry, for the feeling against prohibitory duties is 
every day on the increase here, and the ministry, 
which is the only organ of public opinion, would be 
obliged—nay it is believed, would be glad to be gent- 
Jy pressed to come to terns. Recent events, however, 
have induced an opinion in England, that while we 
are abandoning our restrictive commercial policy, 
the citizens of America are inclined to make theirs 
additionally stringent. The recent rejection by the 
chamber of Commerce at New York of a series of 
resolutions in favor of free trade—the letter of Mr. 
Clay, which came to hand a few days back, in favor 
of protection,“ addressed to a gentleman who asked 
his opinion on the subject —these and other facts have 
produced the impression here to which we refer.” 
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ed States the most magnificent picture of human 
happiness. I meddle now in these matters because 
1 hate fraud—because I pity the misery it has occa- 
sioned—because I mourn over the hatred it has ex- 
cited against free institutions. 

Among the discussions to which the moral lubri- 
cities of this insolvent people have given birth, they 
have arrogated to themselves the right of sitting in 
judgment upon the property of their creditors—of 
deciding who among them is rich, and who poor, and 
who are the proper objects of compassionate pay 
ment: but in the name of Mercy, the great god of 
thieves, did any manever hear of debtors alleging 
the wealth of the lender as a reason for eluding the 
payment of the loan? Js the stock exchange a place 
for the tables of the money lenders; or is it a school 
of moralicts, who may amerce the rich, exalt the 
poor, and correct the inequalities of fortune? ls 
Biddle an instrument in the hand of Providence to 
exalt the humble, and send the rich empty away?— 
Does American Providence work with such instru- 
ments a8 Biddle? 

But the only good part of this bad morality is not 
acted upon. The rich are robbed, but the poor are 
not paid; they growl against the dividends of Dives, 
and don’t lick the sores of Lazarus. They seize, 
with loud acclamations, on the money-bazs of Jones, 
Lloyd, Rothschild, and Baring, but they do not give 


and was addressed by Mr. Cobden, M. P., Mr. Bright, 
M. P., and Mr. W. J. Fox. The report stated that 
last year's subscription to the League fund amounted 
to 50,290! 14s; the expenditure had heen 47,814] 38 
9d, balance in hand 2.4761 10.s 3d. The League had 
distributed 9,000,000 tracts weighing upwards of 100 
tons, to 237.000 electors in 24 counties and 256,226 
electors in 187 boroughs, in all to 496,226 electors; 
and the distribution hastyet to be made in 47 counties 
and 23 boroughs. 

The report was adopted. The plan of proceeding 
for the next year proposes—}st. To deposite a copy 
of every registration of all counties and boroughs in 
the United kingdom ata central office in London. 
2d. To open a weekly correspondence with 300,000 
electors in doubtful boroughs, at a weekly expense 
of 2,500!. 3d. To visit not by agents, but by a de- 
putation of the council of League. every borough in 
the kingdom. 41h. To contest all future borough 
elections, and provide free trade candidates for such 
boroughs as are ata loss for them. Sth. To bring 
before a common jury every advocate of protection 
who shall be reported by a committee of the house 
of commons, to be guilty of bribery at any future 
election. 6th. As soon as such a step shall be 
judged expedient, to recommend the electors to me- 
morialize the Queen to dissolve the present house of 
Commons, on the plea that it was chosen by currupt 
means, and is not therefore, possessed of the public 
confidence. 7th. To raise a sum of 100,000! to be 
applied to the before mentioned purposes. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Cobden said that the League 
did not intend recommending any more petitions to 
the present House of Commons, an announcement 
which was received with the most tumultuouæ cheers. 

[ Wilmer’s News Letter. 


IRELAND: Two companies of artillery and the 
first royal dragoons have arrived in Dublin. It is 
stated that Sir Robert Peel is about to adopt some 
“comprehensive policy” In respect to Irish grievan- 


back the pittance of the widow, and the bread uf the ces. 


child. Those knaves of the setting sun may call me | 


rich, for I have a twentieth part of the income of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but the curate of the next 
parish is a wretched soul. bruised by adversity; and 
the three hundred pounds for hischildren,which it has 
taken his life to save, is eaten and drunken by the 
mean men of Pennsylvanin—by men who are always 
talking of the virtue and honor of the United States 
by men who soar above others in vhat they say, 
and sink below all nations in what they do—who, 
after floating on the heaven of declamation, fall down 
to feed on the offal and garbage of the earth. 
+ a 4 s I never meet a Penn- 
sylvanian at a London dinner without a disposition to 
seize and divide him; —to allot his beaver to one suf- 
ferer and his coat to another—to appropriate his 
pocket handkerchief to the orphan, and to comfort 
the widow with his silver watch, Broadway rings, and 
the London Guide, which he always carries in his 
pockets. How such a man can set himself down at 
an English table, without feeling that he owes two 
or three pounds to every man in company, I am ata 
loss to conceive: he has no more right to eat with 
honest men than a leper has to eat with clean men. 
If he has a particle of honor in his composition, he 
should shut hiamelf up, and say, “I cannot mingle 
with you, I belong toa degraded people—I must hide 
myself, | am a plunderer from Pennsylvania.“ 
Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving fo- 
reigners in his own country, walking over the public 
works with them, and showing them Larcenous Lake, 


The grand jury at Dublin had been occupied the 
whole of the 2d instant, in reading the indictments 
against O’Connell, which covered thirly-three skins of 
parchment. The charge of Judge Burton was very 
emphatic, and was listened to with brotherly atten- 
tion, the court being crowded to suffocation; large 
sums would have been paia for a berth within hear- 
ing. The credibihty of the chief witness, Hughes, 
the crown reporter, was impeached; on this topic 
the judge observed, that “if the grand jury thought 
that he had wilfully and deliberately sworn what was 
not the truth, they would of course disbelieve him 
if, even through negligence or inadvertence - through 
a proper want of attention to his important duties, 
he had stated what was not currect—that alone, al- 
though not sufficient to deprive him of all credit, was 
sufficient to impeach his testimony.” 5 

After calling the attention of the jury to the du 
lies which, as grand jurors, they had to perform, the 
judge who by the way has heretofore been styled 
by the repealers a constitutional lawyer” and relied 
upon as leaning to their side, entered upon the na- 
ture of the charge preferred against the. accused.— 
Gentlemen, I am now to tell you that, as I under- 
stand the bill with a certain number of persons spe- 
cified in it, the whole being a charge of conspiracy; 
that is of conspiring, the sense of which 1s, agreeing 
amongst themselves altogether, or together with 
others, and concurring with each othér, ina design 
to effectuate certain unlawful purposes, or, at least to 
effectuate certain purposes, whether in themselves 


Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, and Rogues Rail-| unlawlul or not, by unlawful means. 

way, and other dishonest works. This swamp we| Gentlemen, I believe l inay state that the great, 
gained (says'the patriotic borrower) by the repudi- ostensible, and as J would collect from the informa- 
ated loan of 1828. Our canal robbery was in 1830, we | tions sworn before me, the avowed object of the per- 


pocketed your good people’s money for the rail road 
only last year.” All this may seem very smart to 
the Americans; but if ] had the misfortune to be born 
among such a people, the land of my fathers should 
not retain me a single moment after the act of re- 
pudiation. I would appeal from my fathers to my 
forefathers. I would fly to Newgate for greater pu- 
rity of thought, and seek in the prisons of England 
for better rules of life.” 


Anti-Corn Law LAUER. This body held a meet- 
ing at Covent Garden Theatre to report their last 
year’s proceedings, and 8 their plans for 
the year ensuing. The theatre was crowded by an 
enthusiastic audience, chiefly of the middle clasees, 


sons is, in this case, the abolition of the legisla- 
tive union of Great Britain and Ireland, as at present 
subsisting. Gentlemen, it appears to me to he right, 
with reference to the term legislative union, and the 
form in which I have described it, as at present sub- 
sisting, to advert to some expressions stated in some 
part of the information on which the indictment is, 
or will be, framed, and 1 think material to state them 
to you. It appears, then, that some or one of tbe per- 
sons charged, have, or has, asserted, at some or one 
of certain public meetings referred to in the infor. 
mation, that this legislative union is, in itself uolaw- 
ful, that itis absolutely vaid, the consequences of 
which might be that every statute made since the 
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nian, and importing ta hind Ireland. 
extent, be void, and of no iegal effeet. 

Whether this imputed language be correctly stated, 
or whether any language to tat effect was actually 
used. or if used was used in that sense, you shall 
have, as is necessary for you, to examine and satisfy 
yourselves of. But I think the statement in the sworn 
information as J have collected in it, authorizes and 
mikes itincumbenton me to say for you in this 
place, that such a proposition has no legal foundation, 
and that the legislative union is not only practically, 
but lawfully, in force in Ireland; and that in exer- 
cising vour judgment upon that indictment—upon the 
Indictment that will he preferred to you—you are 
bourd so to consider it. Alter referring to the charge 
alleged against the parties in the indictinent—conspir- 
ing by demonstrations of physical force to procure a 
change in the Jaws, stated that this did not necessa- 
rily presuppose any infraction of the public peace — 
The exhibition of immense bodies of men, being 
persons petitioning fur a repeal of the union and al 
the same time asserting in their presence that in 
part, at least, by their intervention it must and should 
tee place, seems to me to afford ground for eharz- 
ing itin the indictment as a purpose of intimidation, 
Whether it really had the purpose or not must be in 
the first instance for you to judge of—thatis, to judge 
whether it is or is not a matter of charge fit and pro- 
per to be tried by a jury ona plea of not guilty.— 
Gentlemen, I have further to tell you that the 
charge in the indictment upon these grounds is. in 
truth, a misdemeanor; and further, that there ap- 
pears to me to be evidence of the inference to be 
drawn from it; you are in the first instance {> 
judge, and on that ground either to find or reject the 
biil. 

After referring to the attempts made to excite 
dissatisfaction in the army and navy, which, if prov- 
ed, ‘his lordship pronounced a high « isdemeanor—to 
certain letters and articles published in the repeal pa- 
pers, his Joreship proceeded to consider the fiscal 
part of the charge—the collection of the rent. Gen- 
temen, this is the charge of soliciting and obtaining, 
as well frum different parts of the United Kingdom, 
as from foreign countries, large sums of money in 
order to promote and effectuate the objects charged 
by the indictment. Gentlemen, there is certainly 
evidence, and I think I may venture to say, clearest 
dence of the receipt of contributions from different 
parts of the United Kingdom, and also from foreign 
countries, and as it may appear by the manner and 
terms of the acknowledgment of such receipts ofen- 
couraging, if not directly soliciting the continuance 
et them. 

cel that I must, according to my view of the 
subject, add that this offence, as it appears to me to 
be charged—I allude here to the motives and pur- 
poses ascribed to the collection of these contribu- 
tions, is a misdemeanor, and I cannot but feel myself 
bound to say, that in my own present views of this 
part of the case, the ſact itself opens considerations 
of very great importance, and such as would in my 
judgment, under the admitted or hitherto uncontest- 
ed circumstances of it, disclose a case very fit for, 
and which possibly could only be satisfactorily adju- 
dicated on by a trial under the plea of not guilty to 
the indictment. The appointment of arbitrators to 
decide on matters in litigation between the queen’s 
subjects, calculated as it was to bring into contempt 
the legal tribunals of the country, his lordship pro- 
nounced, if proved, a misdemeanor. If the facts on 
which the evidence is charged are clearly proved, it 
may be the better course to tind the bill on that evi- 
dence, leaving them, together with their legal conse- 
quences, to atrial on an issue joined to a plea of not 
guilty. 

The demonstration which O'Connell made about 
the time of his arrest, in favor of a federal parlia- 
ment instead of persisting in the repeal, appears not 
to have been well received. The Nation, a paper 
an Cng the most ardent in support of Mr. O'Connell 
and repeal, holds this language: 

“With the conciliation hall, on Monday, will open 
anew and vigorous agitation, That day, it is un- 
derstood, will witness some remarkable accessions tu 
our tanks; and it may be gathered from the proceed- 
ings of the last meeting that Mr. O'Connell will 
countenance a movement among those new allles 
ſor a federal parliament, while the association will 
continue to demand an independent one. This 
is undoubtedly a momentous measure; for ourselves no 
reader of T'he Nation need be told that we abhor all 
dependence upon England, and that we look with a 
hope as sure as the rising of to-morrow’s sun, to the 
regeneration of this country. But we fear too deep- 
Jy the deadly vane of Jreland—division—to resist the 
movement because we would not propose it. The 
only man whom the country trusts or believes in has 
pronounced for it; and if we could draw any popular 
Opinion irom his views to ours, it is only obvious that 
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strength, The pest of commander is his be is ar- 
credited he is respansib'e; and we dare not peril 
the cause in which we labor by this Celtic wilful— 
ness (which lost so many fields to Ireland) of res ist- 
ing the trial uf every plan but our own. We needs 
must follow the only general who can muster an ef- 
fective army, though his plan of battle does not tally 
with ours.” 

O'Connell, at a meeting in the Post OMce ward, 
Dublin, gave an explanation respecting what he had 
said on the previous Monday about a federal parha- 
ment. It had been most erroneously supposed by 
some persons that he had changed his mind on the 
subject of repeal. It was scafcely necessary for him 


fle had merely repeated on Monday what he had 
often before, and long since, stated on the subject of 
a moe then in contemplation respecting the attain- 
mentofa federal parliament. But then, as well ason 
Monday last. he fully retained his own opinion that 
nothing short of repeal could or ought to satisfy the 
people of Ireland. and that nothing else would afford 
an efficient remedy forthe manifold grievances of the 
country. lle was still firmly attached to the princi- 
ple of independent legislation: but having reason to 
believe thata movement fora federal parliament 
would rally a considerable and influential party, he 
had expressed himself ready to make the experiment, 
because be felt concious that the result would be a 
still deeper convietion that in repeal alone the true 
remedy would be found. He had been promised the 
support of a very powerful party in England, and he 
had reason also to calculate upon the adhesion of a 
very influential party in Ireland. By the post of to- 
morrow he would probably know to what extent the 
English party be aluded to would be prepared to co- 
operate with him. But he believed he might then 
state that the Irish party upon whose aid and co-ope- 
ration he had been Jed to eateulate were neither so 
uumerous nor so influential as he had imagmed.— 
Most grateful was he, ho vever, to both for their good 
wishes; to his English friends he was doubly grateful; 
but while entertaining and expressing these opiu- 
ions, he was bound to declare, that he was still of 
opinton that it was only inan Trish house of com- 
mons, and in an Irish house of fords, that the wrongs 
of Ireland could be redressed and the rights of Ire- 
land maintained.” 

At» meeting in St. Andeon’s ward, on Sunday, he 
made the following odd decl ration: “Give me six 
monthe of perfect peace, and PIL give you my bead 
ona block, if at the end of thattine you have not a 
parliament in College Green!” 

Mr. O'Connell has issued the following address: 

l'O THE PEOPLE of JRELAND,”’ 
“Merrion square,” 20th October. 

‘The nations have fallen, b t tion still art young, 

Thy star is but rising, witht othe ts have sets 

A ti though shiverv’s clond 't thy morning bath hung. 

The full noon of freedom shall beam ronad thee yet? 

“Beloved fellow-countrymen—We are engaged in 
the most noble experiment that ever was made by 
man or nation, the endeavoring to obtain the restora- 
tion of political franchises and rights of which we 
have been intquitously despoiled, and the achieving 
of that restoration by means purely and entirely 
peaccable and legal. 

“This is my great experiment. I have desired, 
and I am endeavoring to prove to the world that the 
moral combination of the people ts the most potent 
means of procuring the amelioration of the institu- 
tions of any country. 

“The achievement of Catholic emancipation was 
one sch proof. The abrogation of the legislative 
union, by the repeal of the statute duth George III., 
ch. 38, will be the second. 5 

“We, ſellow-countrymen. have worked out the 
first part of our experiment completely. We have 
had some twenty monster meetings, to demonstrate 
the intensity and univeseality of the desire of the 
Irish people for the restoration of their domestic par- 
liament. So many human beings never congregated 
together fur peaceful purposes as have assembled at 
these meetings. There may bea ditlerence as to the 
amount by 20,000, 50,000, or 100,000; bul there is 

no doubt at all that such immense multitudes never 
assembled before, and that at least one of them con- 
siderably exceeded 500, 000 human souls. 

“This fact is cerlain—that some twenty meetings 
of the largest unarmed multitudes that ever assembled 
were congregated together in Ireland during the 
past summer. 

“There is another fact equally cerlain—that at no 
one of those meetings did any act however shght, of 
force, Violence, assault, or breach of the peace 
occur. 

„Dell upon this, all generous believers in the 
amelioration of the human race, wherever you be, 
throughout the world. Cousole yourselves with the 
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conviction that men can meet in countless myriads 
witbont the’ slightest violation of peace, of order, of 
decorum. of civility. 

“There ia one additional characteristic of our mul- 
titudinous Trish meetings—that so disposed were the 
people to avoid all acts of force, even for individual 
accommodation, that not so much as a single personal 
injury occurred, even accidentally, at any of these 
meetings. 

“The experiment was thus complete in both its 
parts,—firstly, in showing the unanimous, universal 
will of the Irish people in favor of the reveal of the 
40th George III. e. 38, called the “United Statutes"? 
secondly, in the proof we gave of the perfect or ler. 
decorum, and thoroughly peaceablé conduct of the 


tosuy that any such expression was totally erroneous. | trish people. 


“Nor was this experiment spoiled by the uncalled 
for proclamation directed against the Clontarf meet- 
ing. On the contrary, the ready submission to a 
proclamation which we deemed, and still deem, ille- 
gal—the perfect obedience of the people to the ad- 
vice of their guides and leaders—the promptitude 
with which they abandoned all idea of holding the 
meeting the very moment these guides and leaders 
told them they ought to abandon it—th« perfect cone 
trol over every exciting passion and irritating provo- 
cation which the Irish have since displayed, and are 
displaying—have all given practical proofs to the 
fullest demonstration, that the lessons of peace in- 
culeated by their leaders have been fully understood 
and adopted into the popular sentiment, and have he- 
come the fixed and unalterable rule of their political 
conduct. 

“Yes, the proclamation has demonstrated that the 
Irish people are ton well convinced of the strict 
propriety of peaceable demeanor, not only to be de- 
sirous of, but to be incapable of being provoked into 
any even the slightest force, violence, or breach of 
the peace. 

“Yes, the proclamation has come to place bevond 
all doubt the cheerful atacrity with which the Trish 
are determined to adhere to their glorious sentiment, 
that permanently use fü political changes can be'best 
attained by peaceable and moral means; and that no 
political changes can be worth the price of any one 
erime, ad above all, of one single drop of human 
blood. 0 

“Shall J he asked, what then, is it I req tire of the 
Irish people? They have honored me with a con- 
fidence more unlimited than ever was bestowed be- 
fore by a nation on ñ single individual. My duty is 
to advise them with something of the force of that 
influence which almost resembles a command. 


“My advice is two-fold: [ advise perseverance in 
two different, but essentially connected topics: 

“First foremost, and above all, [ advise persever- 
ance in peace and order: perseverance in avoiding 
any species of riot or violence whatsoever, no matter 
what the provocation may be, no matter what the 
irritation may be, no matter what the vexation, still, 
peace, order, total abstinence of all violence. In ali 
and every event, peace, order, and absence of vio- 
lence; and I especially say—whatever be the event 
of the pending prosecution—peace, order, and no vio- 
lence. 

“Indeed, this advice is a superfluous precaution. 
In every event, I reiterate—peace, order and no vio- 
lence. 

“The second topic upon which ! req tire persever- 
ance is the continned exertions in all legal and con- 
stitutional sources left open to procure the repeal of 
the union statute. The repeal muscnot be abandone 
ed. On the contrary, every event that is taking place 
proves more clearly the absolute necessity of a local 
parliament, sanctioned by her majesty, and connect: 
ed in an inviolable bond with her British dominions 
by the golden and wnonerous link of the crown of 
our revered sovereign, queen Victoria. 

“Persevere in peace, order, loyalty, and allegiance. 
Persevere in constitutional exertion fur obtaining he 
repeal of the obnoxious statute. 

“Prosecutions never yet extriguished a great pub- 
lic cause. Prosecutions may or may not retard, but 
they cannot terminate the strug sles to obtain amelior- 
ated institutions. There were several prosecutions 
in order to extinguish the struggle for emancipation, 
Yet emancipation was triumphantly carried. “There 
were unnumbered prosecution- to extinguish the 
cause of parliamentary reform, yet a large instal- 
ment of parhiamentry re ſormation was neverthe.ess 
triumphantly obtamed. The present prosecutions 
may be intended to extinguish the cause of repeal. 
As well may a schoolboy's rattle be uscd to over- 
power the thunder of the ocean waves. Dropping 
figurative language, } can assert in firm scbriety and 
truth, that the pending prosecutions, even should they 
delay, yet they cannot possibly prevent the altaie 
ment by the Irisch nation of their right to a domestic 
parliament; but on the contrary, their effect must be 
lo increase the necessity for the existence of the 
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Irish legislature; in other words, for the repeal of the 
statute of the 40th of George IIL, c. 38. 

“People of Ireland! bs patient—be persevering.— 
Follow out the experiment in which we are now en- 
gazed, to obtain our political objects hy peaceable 
means. [tis a noble experiment that of endeavoring 
to obtain the restoration of political franchises and 
rights by the use of means strictly and exclusively 
peaceable and legal. 

„Rally round me in this noble experiment, this glo- 
rious struggle. Be not abashed—be not (oh! need I 
say it?) be not dismayed. Peace, order, tranquillity— 
these are our arms. With these we are certain of 
success. 

“Persevere, and your country will he a nation again, 
indissolubly connected with Great Britain, but legis- 
lating fur herself. Persevere, firmly and peaceably, 
and the repeal is certain. 

“Iam, and always will be, your ever faithful servant, 


DANIEL O'CONNELL.” 


FRANCE. 


Tue Conpition or Paris. A French anti-Min- 
isterial Journal thus describes the condition of Paris: 
“The following is the aspect of the capital of the 
civilized world at the approach of a winter which 
may become disastrous. Bread ta increasing in price 
every fifteen days. A multitude of operatives are 
destitute of employment. The deposits withdrawn 
from the saving’s banks exceed the receipts hy 100,- 
000 frarcs a week. The sales by authority of jus- 
tice, protests, executions, bankruptcies, deposits with 
pawnbrokers, closing of shops, children abandoned 
to the care of the foundling hospitals, and the admis- 
sion of sick to the hospitals, are increasing every day. 
The government, however, are expending 300,000,- 
000 francs to surround Paris with bastilles.” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian government, says the Cologne Ga- 
zette, is abont to send not only a diplomatic agent tu 
China, but also a vessel of war, for the protection of 
such Austrian subjects as may visit China for mer- 
cantile purposes. 

RUSSIA. 

In the Army and Navy Chronicle we find a paper 
eantaining a series of statistics relative to the inter- 
nal affairs of Russia and particularly illustrative of 
her military condition and arrangements. The wri- 
ter says: 

“It is seen from the foregoing details that Russia is 
one vast militazy camp, her innumerable population 
organized and instructed in the military art, and her 
many military schools supply them with educated’ 
and skilful officers. The introduction of the milita- 
ry system into her civil government has given a de- 
gree of enterprise, energy, and stability, unknown in 
other countries, The increase of her population 
and wealth, and the improvement of the intellectual 
and moral character of the people, have been almost 
without a precedent in the history of the world. In 
many parts of her territory this improvement has 
been more rapid and extensive even than in tne U. 
States.” 

We have nad occasion before now to remark upon 
the fact that the United States and Russia are the 
two most eminently progressive nations now in the 
world, and at the same time the most in contrast with 
one another as it respects the principle upon which the 
institutions of each are severally founded. Both 
contain within themselves immense resources not yet 
brought into use—elements of future growth, pow- 

er, greatness, and glory, the full development of, 


which must surpass all that the world has hitherto! 


seen. 
An empire and a republic—a despotism and a de- 
mocracy—the one moving forward under the guid- 
ance of a single mind which collects, concentrates, 
controls the vast energies of the mighty mass, and 
gives steadiness, consistency, perseverance, and a far 
reaching toresight to the general efforts as though 
the gigantic nation wereas une man; the other com- 
prising an aggregate uf individual activity, self-di- 
re c ted in its details, yet all combining to push on the 
general progress—an aggregate such as was never 
exhibviled by the same number of men before; for 
never beſore did {freedom so entire give range and 
room for the exercise of every faculty to every man 
as euch might choose to exert ii. Such are the two 
great nations of the age—each, perhaps, destined to 
Sway a hemisphere. Oue with its fixedness of pur- 
pose and singieness of aim makes every effort in the 
way of progress an eflective one—consistent with 
re vious etlurts and preparatory of others to come. 
Here is no waste of energy—no useless exhaustion 
of strength. lu the case ul the other, undisciplined 
activity is seenu—irresistible in its impulsive power, 
astonishiag in its results but olten excessive, often 
i}-directed and hence thrown away—liable to. fis and 
starts, to feverish exciltements and subsequent lan- 
Kus, yet possessed of an inherent spicit indomitable 
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in courage, pregnant with invention, tireless in per- 
severance, and hy its very nature incapable of indo- 
lent repose and proof against discouragement from 
any accumulation of diificulties or succession of dis- 
comfitures. 


But it is in reference to the rest of Europe that 
the position and character of Russja are at present 
most interesting. When the Roman Empire was 
over-run from the north it was by an inundation of 
harbarians—rude tribes, manly indeed as compared 
with those whom they supplanted, yet without the 
organization which belongs to orderly communities. 
The next descent of the Scythians upon the south of 
Europe may he made with disciplined battalions and 
the steady march of an organized host, controlled 
by one will and directed with systematic aims not 
wild hordes, with fitful irruptions without concert or 
definite purpose. The appearance of the Cossacks 
in Paris at the close of the Napoleon wars was a 
phenomenon of much import. The fierce Sclavo- 
nian learned the flavour of the vines of Champagne 
with a feeling like that with which the countrymen 
of Baxxxos first tasted the juice of the grape on the 
plains of Italy. 

The rigid military discipline which now prevails 
in Russia is analagous to that which distinguished 
the Persians in the time of Crrus—to that of the 
Romans in the days of RecuLys and Scirio—to that 
of Prussia when the Freperickxs gave royalty and 
dominion to the house of Brandenburg—in sheet it 
is illustrative of the spirit which has characterised 
every nation distinguished for conquests. The har- 
dy, rugged virtues which belong to such a spirit are 
at least true characteristics of manhood; and it 
finds the enemy which it is to vanquish in that hol- 
low civilization which has resulted in producing 
effeminacy and corruption. [ Balt. Amer. 


CHINA. 

Martrrpvom ix Corga or tHe Vicar Aposrojic, 
Two Frencn Missionaries, AND TWO HUNDRED AND 
Firty Cuaistians. We beg the particular attention 
of christians of every class to the details of prosecu- 
tion given in the extract from a letter which we sub- 
join. and which is contained ina letter received from 
Paris by the Rev. Dr. O'Connell, hon. secretary of 
the society for the Propagation of the faith:—*'On the 
26th of May last, the Rev. Mr. Libois. procurator of 
the foreign missions at Macao, wrote to his lordship 
the bishop of Drusiparis:— I have received yester- 

| day very sad intelligence, which } hasten to commu- 
nicate to your lordship. Dr. Castro, the administra- 
ltor apostulic of Fekin, announced to me that, accor- 


| ding to the information which reached him ia Janua- 


ry, 1843. his lordship, Dr. Imbert, and Messrs. 
Chastan and Mauban, were beheaded in the month 
of September, 1839, seventy christians were also 
beheaded, and a hundred and eighty were strangled. 
There are no other details. Poor mission of Corea! 
it is a very terrible trial. May the holy will of God 
be done! lu China all is tranquil in regard to reli- 
ee Dublin Post. 
CUBA. is 

Havana, Nov. 8th, 1843. The new Captain Gene- 
ral O'Donnell, took command on the 2d inst. at 9 
o'clock A. M. He is of high stature, well propor- 
tioned, large mustaches and light hair. His arrival 
has caused some observa‘ion in consequence of his 
want of politeness, in wearing his hat on his head 
after landing, and until he reached the palace, while 
the authorities, the committee of reception and the 
acting governor carried theirs in their hands. 


His first measure was to renew the licences of the 
stores, pediars, clerks, &c. You well know how 
many thousand of dollars are drawn from the people 
hy this order, inthe way of fees and stamped paper. 
| This the people took inauspiciously, although he af- 
\erwards issued another oider which relieved them 
from the much complained of exactions relatjve to 
passports. 

‘I'he two auditors of war and navy have been rein- 
stated by royal order. 

The large mercantile house of Augustus Ferran 
has failed, and itis said, gone to New Orleans. 


Yesterday at 4 A. M., an express arrived from Ma- 
tanzas which brought the news of a rising of the 
slaves on several of the plantations. They were, 
however, immediately put down, and 50 of them kill- 
ed and 67 taken prisoners, whilst others hung them- 
selves rather than be taken by the authorities. 1 did 
not learn the number of whites that were killed, if 
any. (N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


MEXICO. 

AsoicaTion or Santa Anna. The Courier des- 
Etats Unis, of the 2Uth, contains news from Mexico 
to the Wth ult. Santa Anna resigned the presidency 
of Mexico on the 2d of October, 1843. He assigns 
Various reasuns, among which are decline of heaith. 
He made over the executive power to Gen. Canaliza 
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on the 2d Oetober, and the latter took the oath on 
the 4th as provisional president. Santa Anna will 
remain at Manga de Cla vo till after the election for 
president. Agreably to the constitution the provi- 
sional president has appointed 32 members of the 
senate, the first of whom is that Gen. Paredes, whom 
the enemies of Santa Anna accused him of having 
poisoned. The same person is also appointed a mayor 
general by the provisional president. 


New tanirr. The New Orleans Courier repub- 
lishes from a Tampico letter the annexed list of arti- 
cles on which new duties have been levied. The de- 
cree, it is stated, will he in force on vedsels from for- 
eign ports, in the Gulf of Mexico in 46 days after sts ` 
publication in Mexico, 9 months from the ports of 
Columbia, and north of the gulf, and 4 months on 
vessels from Europe, and arriving at a port of the 
gulf. lt was published at Mexico October 6th, and 
will operate on vessels leaving New Orleans on the 
12th inst. 


Brandy, $16 per quintal. 
Sweet oil, 1 20 

Saffron, 200 

Oil of almonds, 00 10 per lb. 
Fish, salt or dried, 5 per quintal. 
Cocoa, 


Cocoa other than Guayaquil, 
Para or the islands, 
00 25 cents per Ib. 


Cinnamon, 
Wax, 25 per quintal. 
Cloves, UO 30 cents per Ib. 
Iron, 00 8 
[ron in sheets, 00 6 
Tin, 00 6 
Procelain, 1 30 per doz. 
Carpenters’ wood, 20 per 3000 feet. 
Shingles, 2 per 1000. 
Paper florete and demi do., 12 per quintal. 
Leiter paper. 16 
Raisins and figs, dry, 3 
Glass of all kinds, 10 
Vinegar, 4 
i White wine of all kinds, 10 
Red in casks, 9 
in bottles, 3 per dozen. 
TEXAS. 


A treaty of perpetual amity was concluded on the 
28th of September last between the government of 
Texas and ten tribes of Indians, viz: the Tiwaheon- 
nes, Keachies, Wacoes, Caddoes, Anadalikoes, Iron- 
ies, Cherokees, Boluxies, Deluwares and Chickasaws. 


CANADA. 


“THE AGRICULTURAL TARIFF BILL” saysa south- 
ern paper “has at last been passed in committee of the 
whole in the Canada legislature, and the American 
trade in live stock or rather the privilege is still to 
be continued to Americans, of driving cattle and other 
live stock into Canada, and then killing and packing 
and transporting (hem to England and the colonial 
markets, duly free. This result was not brought 
about without one of the fiercest contested legisla- 
tive battles, and victories, that has been waged and 
wonin a long time.” [This measure was subsea 
quently defeated however. ] 


Hemp, Some of the British colonial papers are 
recommending the culture of hemp in the north Ame- 
rican province. The St. John Herald says: “This 
plant is unduubtedly one of the most profitable pro- 
ductions the earth furnishes in northern climates, 
and, as a staple product for the colonies, its cultiva- 
tion deserves the serious consideration of the agri- 
culturist. In the remote parts of Russia, the farmer 
attords his hemp at so cheap a rate, as to. allow of a 
transportation of many bundred miles by. land to St. 
Petersburg, Archangel, and other ports, and from 
thence (alter the duty and charges are paid) some 
hundred leagues to the southern paris of Europe.— 
This being duly considered by the provincial farmers, 
it will be a means of convincing them that, notwith- 
standing the supposed difference in the price of labor, 
they may produce hemp with profit, since it may 
be transported to market with a light charge, free of 
duty, and vendible for cash, at more than seven times 
the price it would cost at the place of its growth in 
Russia. Should it be said the Russian farmer gets 
but litte fur his labor, it will then follow that the pro- 
vincialist must grow rich by his; and we doubt not 
that a few years experience would coavince him 
thereof. 

The expense of raising hemp ia but very trifling; it 
may be grown on the same ground fortwenty or thirty 
years in succession, without lessening the crop or im- 
poverishing the soil; and we are fully satisfied that no 
branch of agriculture can_be carried on to so great 
an advantage as that of raising hemp; and we hope 
that our farmers w ill oon be convinced of the tru 

| of this assertion by experience.” ; 
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ton preparatory to the duties oi the ensui 


of congress. Captain William R. Robinson, Corps of Royal 


Engineers. 

Lieutenant J. H. Pipon, Corps of Royal Engineers. 
with eight non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Corps of Sappers as assistants. 

J. D. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. of England, Civil 
Engineer. 


Consris. The president has officially recognized 
Epwanp Uuul Aus as consul of Hanover for the port 
of Baltimore; and Apotpue E. Borie as consul of 
Belgium for Philadelphia. 


WORTHBASTERN BOTNDARY. 

The survey and demarcation of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British provinces 
of New Brunswick and Canada, 27 defined by the 
treaty of Washington, have been advanced the past 
season with much industry, and with much success. 

The commissioners and the scientific corps on the 

art of hoth governments (the latter composed chiefly 
of military engineers of the two services, who are 
graduates of the national military schools of West 
Point and Woolwich) have co-operated in the task 
committed to them with great harmony. No contro- 
versy nor misunderstanding of any moment has arisen 
as to the line described in the treaty, and it is not at 
all probable that any doubt or difference of opinion 
can arise in the minds of the commissioners respect- 
ing the remainder of the line tobe marked. The 
whole is cleatly defined by the treaty, and both coun- 
tries are represented, in iheir commissioners, by in- 
telligent, frank, and liberal-minded gentlemen, who 
are above any petty cavil in the discharge of their 
important duties. 

‘The boundary has already been surveyed and mark- 
ed in such a way as to define the limits of jurisdic- 
tion of the respective governments, from the monu- 
ment at the source of the river St. Croix to the outlet 
of Lake Pokenagamook, on the river St. Francis.— 
No dispute or collision as to the right of jurisdiction 
can, therefore, hereafter arise upon this important 

ortion of our frontier. It embraces the whole of the 
Vludawaska settlement, which is by far the most po- 
pulous portion of the line, until it reaches the fron- 
tiers of Vermont and New York. Monumeuts of 
cast iron have been erected along the greater portion 
of the meridian line, at the distance of one mile apart 
and the whole of that line will be thus marked before 
the close of this season’s operations. 

The termini of the straight line between the out- 
let of Lake Pokeoagamook and the northwest branch 
of the St. John have been determined astronomical- 
ly, in latitude and longitude, and the greater part of 
the river St, John, above the mouth of the St: Fran- 
cis, has also been accurately surveyed. 

The astronomical operations were still, however, 
going on north of the 47 deg. of latitude, as late as 
the 5th of November, notwithstanding the country 
was at that time covered with snow nearly a foot 
deep. These operations are conducted, on the part 
of the United States, by Major Graham, of the United 
States corps of Topographical Engineers, assisted by 
Lieutenant Meade, of the same corps, and on the 
part of Great Britain, by Capt. Robinson and Lieu: 
tenant Pipon, of the Corps of Royal Engineers. The 
Jabors of these gentlemen will probably close, for the 

resent season, by the middle of November. 

The organization of the joint committee is as 
ſollows, viz: 

On the part of the United States. 

Hon. Albert Smith, of Maine, Commissioner, 
Edward Webster, Esq of Massachusetts, Secretary. 

Jonathan Smith, Esq. of Maine, Commissary. 

Scientiric Corps. 

Major James D. Graham, of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, Principal Astronower and head 
of the Scientific Corps, on the part of the United 
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Wilkinson, Esq. of Frederickton, Civil En- 
gineer. 


[Roston Courier, Sept. 15 


THB GOVERNMENT BANK. 

Our readers may not be aware, but they ought to 
he, (and should ponder on the fact,) that we have 
NOW 8 GOVERNMENT BANK in full and complete opera: 
tion, issuing hank notes in form and manner—not in 
the name of a bank but in the name of the UNITED 
STATES. l 

The tredsury of the U. States is now issuing 
dollar bank notes, meant, and paid as such. 
form of the note is this: 

“Tie Unxirep STATES PROMISE TO PAY, ONE YEAR j 
AFTER THIS DATE TO , OR ORDER, FIFTY DOLLARS | 
WITH INTEREST, AT THE RATE OF ONE MILL PER 5100 
PER a 

u W aSHINGTON. , 1843 ” 

This note is signed by the treasurer, and counter- 
signed by the register. Itis finely engraved in the 
semblance of a bank note, and over the top is "re 
ceiveuble in payment of public dues.” The note i 
payable one year after date, with one mill interest; 
hecause this is necessary to comply with the treasury 
note law. In fact; it is payable on demand in specie 
in order to make ita real bank note. This is done 
thus:— 

On the back of these notes ıs this endorsement:— 

“This note 
will be purchased 
at par fur the amount 
of the principal and interest 
thereof. on presentation at either 
of the depositories of the 

treasury in the city of 
New York.” 

The “depositories” here named are the Merchants 
bank, the Bank of America, and the Bank of Com- 
merce. We have thus a national government bank 
in full operation; and the cause and consequence of 
it may be better understood by the following from 
“Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter.” 

“The secretary’s design has been to furnish a cir- 
culating medium which should be uniform in value, 
and have the confidence of the people of the whole 
country. We have no doubt of the success of the 
plan. These United States notes will make the best, 
the safest, the most convenient circulating medium 
that this or any other country ever had. ‘they have 
a national character which will know no locality | 
short of the nation’s boundary—a filly dollar note 
put into our pocket in Arkansas will come out fifty 
dollars in Maine. 

“Let congress authorize the treasury to give the 
people five, ten, and twenty dollar notes in exchange 
tor specie—then the money changers’ table will be 
overturned. Brokers, sharpers, shavers, and bank 
swindlers will find their occupation gone. The wes- 
tern merchant, who gets United States notes for his 
wares, will have no occasion to purchase any eastern 
draft at one, two, or three per cent. premium—hix 
money is money here—his note is our note.” 

Of these notes, sooner or later. five millions of dol- 
lars (received, paid out, and redeemed by corporation 
banks as branches) will be issued, not by authority 


fifty 
The | 
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States of 1 ny the 5 ae ay pears 
71 i opposed on the one hand, and supported on the other 
5 E. Johnston, Corps of Topographical 4 60 5 bank, only to apelu in its place a vast! 
First Lieutenant Thomas S. Lee, Corps of Topo- government exchequer, founded on no law, and gov 
raphical Engineers. erned only by the executive wills l 
i Second Lieutenant George Thom, Corps of Topo- The national conduct, in respect to this question, 
graphical Engineers. presents a most remarkable phenomenon We ad- 


mit by this very issue of United States nutes, that a 
national currency is necessary, and yet we transfer 
the management and control of that currency from a 
board of experienced and intelligent men, acting un- 
der the responsibilities of law, toa mere clerk of the 
president, acting without any responsibility, and na- 
king the local banks the managers of national finan- 
ces! History cannot produce an example of more 
singular inconsistency, hor one more absolutely op- 
posed to republican principles. | 
{ Cincinnati Chronicle. 


— 


AMERICAN BROAD CLOTHS. 
We nave been in the pracuce cf sending trom five 


to ten millions a year t? foreign countries to pur- 
chase broad cloths. We had no land in this country 


hird Lieutenant George G. Meade, Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. 
First Lieutenant William H. French, 1 Sergeant, 
1 Corporal, and 15 privates, Ist regiment United 
States Artillery acting as sappers. l 
F. T, Lally, Esq. of Maine, Civil Engineer. 
A. W. Longfellow, of Maine,, Assistant Civil En- 
ineer 
53 F. Anderson, of Maine, Assistant Civil Engineer, 
On the part of Great Britain, 
Lieutenant Colonel J. B. Bucknall Estcourt, of the 
British Army, Commissoner. 
J. Scott, Esq. of England, Secretary and Draugts- 
man. 
———— Huyghue, Esq. of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, Commissary. 
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ta keep on sheep, so we imported from ten to fifteen 
mions 
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(Genese, and Niagara „arding tote 

chines, artes fortis and falas na iss-na pren i- 

sions to feed the men and women enraged in this 

branch of productive labor, and therefore the u ise 

advocates of free trade denounced all attempts to in- 

troduce this branch of business is the Empire State. 
[ Buffalo Adr. 

In N. Orleans, men think differently. The Tropic 
of the 23d ult. says: 

An Aldermanic friend showed us this morning a 
piece of black broad cloth of American manufac- 
ture, quite too fine a texture and finish for the back 
of Prince Alhert or any foreign potentate. In qua- 
lity it was fully equal to cloth that sold but a few 
years since, at from $9 to $10 per yard, ard how 
much suppose ye the price has been run up by the 
“rascally whig tarif?” Only to $4 50! Stull free 
trade would down with the tariff because consumers 
are taxed for the benefit of manufactures! Out on 
such nonsense! We were informed yesterday by 
several merchants, that the stocks of goods of all 
kinds aro larger than they have been for years; that 
importations of domestic manufactures are larger, and 
nf foreign goods smaller than ever before known; this 
fact speaks volumes in favor of the whig tariff, as in- 
stead of importing foreign goods we are now supplied 
with cheaper and better manufactures than before 
that measure came into operation, and are driving 
foreign goods out of the market, thus adding to the 
national wealth. 

With exchange largely in their favor both on 
New York and Liverpool; and with an increase of 
over 100.000 bales in the export of cotton since the 
tariff Jaw took effect, is it to be wondered at, that all 
the cotton growing states are becoming the warmest, 
as well as the ablest advocates of the productive 
policy? 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

The Portland Advertiser states that the domes- 
tic manufacture of carpeting is fast attaining a firm 
and prosperous position; that the importation of the 
lower priced carpetings is now entirely ceased; 
and that they are now bringing out at several estab- 
tishments in this country superior articles of brussels 
carpet. It is but lately that this higher brauch of 
the art has been attempted in this country; and such 
is the success of the effort, under the tarit protes tion 
that the American brussels carpet sells at twenty-fire 
cents a yard cheaper than the corresponding varieties 
of the foreign article. The same manufacturer ts at 
this moment preparing looms to commence the weave 
ing of Wilton carpets, a still higher and more costly 
grade, with equal prospect of success. 

The hosiery business says the New York Sun, 
like almost all others, must submit to a revolution! 
There is now inthe American Museum exhibition 
room a little machine, worked by a dog, making 
stockings at the rute of dozens per day! The excel- 
lence of the hose made by thi. machine and the eco- 
nomy by which it may be managed, defies afl com- 
petition. Hitherto, the Europeans have been able to 
manufacture hosiery far cheaper than we could, but 
now we can compete with them successfully. The 
invention of this rotary knitting machine was perfect- 
ed last winter by a young man named French, of Ca- 
botville, Mass. It is a remarkable contrivance. 


AMERICAN PRINTED CALICOSS. 

Our own printers, from small and imperfect begin- 
nings, have arrived at extraordinary perfection, in 
producing this article. No printers in the world can 
now equal them ın beauty and permanence of color. 
The importation of the article is almost entirely 
abandoned, while the exportation is going on toa 
considerable extent. 

The quantity of Calicoes printed in this country 
is now estimated at 100,000 pieces, or 3,300,000 
yards per week; and such is the extent of the trade 
in these goods that they are beginning to form a dise 
tinct and separate bianch of business, and a large 
warehouse has been opened in Pearl street, by Mes- 
srs. Lee & Brewster, as will be seen by reterring to 
our advertising columns, for the purpose of deal- 
ing m this article exclusively; and the proprietors 
state to us that, though they would gladly improve 
their assortment by adding any foreign prints which 
might be desirable, yet that the market affurds Tew or 
none of that character. ó 

Their assortment, without the aid of ſore ign goods 
amounts to near 1,000 diflerent patterns and color- 
ings. 3 

No less than 20,000 packages of various domestic 
cotton goods have been sold within a few days for ex- 
portito China and a considerable quantity has been 
shipped to England. LN. F. Tribune. 
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AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas, 
writes: “‘Wasninaton Irving is here for the bene- 
Git of hie health. which is delicate. Mr. Weed, of 
the Albany Journal, has left for Belgium. Catlin 
has paid usa visit. but could find no place which he 
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in two or three years; and, in the mean time, it is 
intended that the mode of constructing this power- 


ful engine of death shall be kept strictly private. 


TWH ARNYV. 
Unitep States Dracoons. We learn by a gen- 


considered suitable for the exhibition of his museum. | tleman from the upper country that the United States 


Mr. Dunn is, I understand, trying to find a room for 
his Chinese collection. Most of the Americans fre- 
quent the American Atheneum, which has been 
moved toa beautiful set of rooms near the Boule- 


vards, where the large collection of American news. | 


Dragoons, under the command of Capt. Cooke, who 
went out as an escort to the Santa Fe traders, are on 
their way in. Our informant stopped at the encamp- 
ment of a party of provision wagons, sent out from 
Fort Leavenworth, to meet Capt. Cooke's command. 


papers, books, &c., makes it look quite like home. The Dragoons, we believe, escorted the traders to 


Messrs. Ledyard and Draper, our charge and consul, Santa Fe. 


deserves grea! credit for establishing and keeping up 


this institution, which should be supported by every ! jet Lient. Charles Grover. 2d Lieutenant John G 


American who may visit Paris. 

Reeuptatioxn. The Mobile Herald has an anec- 
dote on this subject, tpo good to be lost. A mer- 
chant of Mobile. and an American by birth, was re- 
cently on a visit to Liverpool, where a branch of his 
house was established, the head of which was a 
Scotchman. At a dinner given by his partner anum- 


(St. Louis Republican. 
We learn fromthe Army and Navy Chronicle that 


Breshwood, and 2d Lieut. Edward M. Smoot have 


been dismissed from the Revenue service. 


THH NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 


The U. S. razee Indenendence, has been ordered 


ber of merchants and capitalists were present, and | around from New York to this navy yard to be laid 


thouzh the Mobilien made great efforts to avoid any | Up. 


Her officers and crew wil! be transferred to the 


discussion in reference to American securities, yet; frigate Potomac, now ready for sea; and on board 
as the old codgers at the table, the majority of whom this ship Commodore Stewart will hoist his broad 


were from good old Scotia, insisted upon the matter, 
he was compelled to listen to their long tirades| 
against repudiation. 
observed that only one state had repudiated, and that! 
was Mississippi. Inquiry was made how she hap- 
pened to stand alone inthis matter?—the Mobilian re- 
plied that they had a very curious man for governor, 


pennant. Boston Mercantile . Ido. 
The U. S. brig Somers, Lieut. Com. West, arrived 


In answer to their assaults, he | at Havana, 23d October. 


Tue Rematns or Com. Porter. 
phia Inquirer says that the brig of war Truxton is ex- 
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The U. S. ship Delaware, was at Mahon on the 
24th Sept. to sail immediately for Naples. 

Lieut. F. Piper has returned to the United States, 
in ill health. 


Marine Service—CommutaTion or Sentences. 
The Army and Navy Chronicle, of Thursday last, 
says: On the 10th October, 1843, the sentence of the 
marine general court martial in the case of Ist Lieut. 
Thomas T. Sloan, was commuted by order of the 
president of the United States, and he suspended for 
six months, without pay, from the Ist of September. 
1843. On the 20th September, 1843, the sentence of 
the marine general court martial, in the case of 
Major and Brevet Lt. Col. William H. Freeman, 
was commuted by order of the president of the U. 
States, and he suspended from rank and dufy for the 
period of two years, without pay and allowances, 
from the 18th July, 1843, and to he restricted to the 
state of Massachusetts during that time, in lieu of the 
sentence of the court before which he was tried. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Despatcu. The result of the election which took 
place in Massachusetts on Monday the 13th was as- 
certained at the office of the Boston Aths, from all 
but four towns—there being more tham 300 towns 
in the state, by ten o'clock of the following morn- 


The Boston Daily Advertiser in commenting with 


nected to arrive daily inthe Delaware, with the re- {admiration upon this unequalled performance of its 


mains of Commodore Porter. 


On her arrival the | contemporary says: 


“The united distances, of these 


named McNutt, but that he was not an American. The hody is io he canveyed to the residence of his friend, | towns from Boston, from each of which these special 


whole company demanded his birth- place.! Wliy, “ 
said the Mobilan, “he is a most obstinate and orice 
grained old Scotchman.” 


After a broad look ateach | the funeral. 


the Rev. Dr Dueachet, in Girard street, and there 
to re-nain until the arranzements shall be made for 
The funeral services to he performed 


t 


reports were obtained in a space of about 15 hours, 
exceeds 20,000 miles, and the information mav be 
relied on with almost the same confidence for its ac- 


other, the conversation immediately turned upon | at St. Stephen’s church; and the remains of the gal- | curacy as the official returns. 


other subjects! 


HARBOR VEFENOB. 

The following singular announcement we find in 
the New York Sunof the 20th inst., which, to say 
the least of it, is in strange keeping with its con- 
cluding sentence. 

NIAGNIFICENT UNDERTAKING. —G OVERNMENT ALIVE 
Ar cast. For some months past, many inquiries 
have been made, and without success, to ascertain 
the object of the movements towards improvement 
now going on at Huboken, a short distance above 
the ferry landing. Although the intention has been 
to keep the whole affair entirely concealed, we are 
gratified at receiving permission to make it known, 
in general terms, to our nun.crous readers. Guvern- 
ment has for once undertaken thoroughly to testa 
new invention, without wailing for private enterprise 
to reduce it to an every day affair. If nothing oc- 
curs to prevent, the citizens of New York will soon 
be presented with a means of defence for their har- 
bor, which, bemg complete within itself, will render 
almost useless the present lines of forts. Que of the 
steam batteries of which we gave a description at 
the time of its invention, is to be built, and for that 
purpose a basin or coffer dam is now being construct- 
ed at Hoboken, the interior of which is to be 300 by 
130 feet. 

In this basin is to be built a ball an bomb proof 
steam floating batlery, about 60 feel wide by 200 feet 
Jong, propelled on the screw plan, and capable of be- 
ing governed with all the ease of a steamboat, while 
its great speed will not be the least of its good quali- 
ties. It is its peculiar con truction, more than 
strength of build, which will render it impervious 
alike tocannon ball and bomb shell; the rapidity of 
its movements will enable the commander to take ad- 
vantage of any desirable position in action. The ar- 
mament wiil be heavy, but the light draught of wa- 
ter will enable it to approach any desirable point with- 
out difficulty or danger. When finished, the coffr 
dam will be dug away, and this thing of life will 
move outof its dock not showing the least means 
whereby it moves, and wilhout a single person be- 
ing seen about it, while iu reality a powerful steam 
engine is at work within, and hundreds of persons 
are safely conceale! there, ready to deal- out death 
ar destruction upon the enemy alongside, or miles 
off. 

The cost of perfecting this fearful engine of war, 
will probably exceed three quarters of a million of 
dollars. ‘The whole undertasing has been planned 


dy our distinguished fellow citizen, Ropert L. STE- 


vens, under whose immediate superintendence it 1s 
being carried out. Me. Corwin, the celebrated dock 
builder, is entrusted with the construction of the 
dams and piers. Machine shops of brick will be 
constructed alungside of the dam, where all there- 
quisile machinery for the vessel will be perfected, 
means of a circular railway 
Tha veceal will be completed 


lant old commodore are to be taken to the Naval 
Asylum, at which by the order of the secretary of the 
navy, with the consent of the family of the deceased 
they are to be interred. 


The U. S. frigate Cumberland is now lying at 
anchor in Boston harbor ready for sea. She goes to 
the Mediterranean, bearing the broad pennant of 
Commodore Joseph Smith, who will relieve Commo- 
dore Morris in the command of the squadron. The 
Boston Mercantile says of her: 

‘The Cumberland sits elegantly on the water—and 
her model is excellent. perhaps faultless, with one 
exception—she is foo full under the counter at the load 
water line—a fault which is common to nearly all the 
ſrigates, and particularly, sloops of war, whose models 
have been draughted at Washington. This ship has 
zreatcapacily,and will throw an effective broadside. 
The guns on hee maindeck being long thirty-two 
pounders, with four eight-inch Paixhan guns. She 
has a fine crew on board, and is in admirable order. 
We are happy to learn that intoxicating drinks are 
to be excluded from the ward-room and steerage 
during the cruise—and also that between two and 
three hundred of the men refuse their grog. We 
hope that the exaniple will be contagious, and that 
long before the Cumberland returns to the United 
States, she will be a temperance ship from stem to 
stern post, in every sense of the word.” 

The frigate Raritan was placed in commission on 
the 15th inst. with two hundied of her crew on board; 
her complement will be 500, Captain Francis H. 
Gregory, Commander. 


Brazil Sqvapron. The flag ship Columbus, Com- 


modpre Turner, was at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 24th 
to sail soon for Montevideo. The John Adams was at 
Montevideo. 


The schooner Enterprize sailed for that port on the 
21s5t Sept. 

The U. S. brig Lawrence, Commander Gardner, 
79 75 from Hampton Roads on the 15th for the West 
ndies. 

The commander writes off Cape Henry. The 
Lawrence is one of the finest vessels of her class Í 
have ever seen. She sails fast, and I have no doubt 
will realize all my expectations. We are off with a 
tine breeze and a tight bark ” 


The Boston Journal intimates that “Commander 
Gardner, of the U. S. brig Lawrence, has been direct- 
ed by the navy department to proceed to Gonaives, 
and, if the master and mate of the brig Zebra should 
be detained and still imprisoned, to inquire into the 
cause of their detention and imprisonment, and to 
communicate with Mr. Usher, commercial agent at 
Cape Haytien, upon the matter. It is to bs hoped 
thal such investigation will result in their speedy 
release.” ; 

The brig Pioneer, Lieut. Commanding T. D. Shaw, 
arrived at Nortolk on 23d from Baltimore. 

The U. S. ship Fairfield reached Gibraltar on the 
Ist Oct. and was there on the 18th, all well. 
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The Worcester Ægis gives this account of some 
of those expresses: 

Twilchell's Express. Mr. Genery Twitchell, the 
‘land admiral” of Massachusetts, the Napoleon of 
Stage proprietors, has performed a feat which is 
without a parallel in the history of expresses. He 
collected the returns of the votes in every town in 
the counties of Worcester, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Franklin, and Berkshire, with the exception of three 
in the last. and delivered them at the Office of the 
Boston Atlas, before 2 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
His arrangements were made to have evcry return 
at Worcester at 12 o’clock, on Monday night, and so 
perfect were they, and so admirably executed, that 
the last was delivered two minutes before the clock 
struck that hour. Mr. Twitchell himself not only 
devised and superintended his own plan of opera- 
tions, but he performed a inost wonderful feat in its 
execution. He rode from New Salem to Worcester 
with the returns from Franklin county. a distance 
35 miles, in tioo hours, and then taking the returns 
brought by all his expresses, from the five counties, 
leaped into a car upon the rail road, and was in the 
Atlas office before two o’clock. Allowing that the 
meetings were closed at five o’clock, which is as 
early as they are generally adjourned, he collected 
the returns from 148 towns, and delivered them in 
Boston at a distance of 175 miles from the farthest 
point, in the incredibly short space of nine hours.— 
When we consider the great number of combina- 
tions necessary to produce such a result, the nume- 
rous agents to be employed, the skill, the judgment, 
and the energy required in the master mind, who 
watched over and guided this complicated work, and 
then see the accuracy with which each subordinate 
part was performed, contributing with clock like 
regularity to the accomplishment of the great whole, 
we cannot but express our admiration at the achieve- 
ment. , 

If the annals of Expresses can show us any thing 
to equal it, we have not seen it. We say, hurra for 
Twitchell. The next time we have to select a can- 
didate for governor, he shall be ourman—for no man 
in the commonwealth can run like him. 


NEW YORK. 

Crime. The N. Y. American contains a list of 
seventy-four burglaries committed in the city of N. Y. 
within the last six months, and asks “‘if it is not a dis- 
grace to the city, that with 1,200 watchmen each 
receiving pay equal to a lieutenant in the army, not 
one-fourth of the perpetrators have been detect- 
ed,” and adds, The number of murders is equally 
fearful: the number of pickpockets, cases in tho 
yame time reported, exceed two hundred.” 

Manuractores oF Renssecagr Co., &c. The to- 
tal amount of capital invested in manufactures in 
this county in 1840, was $3,351,283, distributed as 
follows, In Troy, 92.423 135. Lansingburg. 8201, 
700. Schaghticoke, 5209, 550. Pittstown, 5127, 600. 
Hoosick, $147,350. Sandlake, $91,825. Nassau, 
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$74,780. The balance in the remaining towns, 
This capital is chiefly employed in 4 furnaces, 8 for- 
ges, 6 fulling mills, 13 woollen do., 21 cotton do. 
with 54,035 spindles. 3 ropewalks, 22 tanneries, 4 
breweries. 1 distillery, 2 powder mills, 1 glass fac 
tory, 18 flouring mills, 37 grist do., 106 saw do., 8 
oil mills, 4 paper mills, and 6 printing offices. 

The amount of capital invested in manufactures 
at Watervliet, Albany county, is $723,105; employ- 
ed in 2 cotton factories, 3 woollen, do., 3 fulling 
mills.1 brewery, capital $100,000. 1 paper mill 2 
ropewalks, 2 flouring mills, 10 grist do., 12 saw do., 
and 1 printing office. Nearly all the abuve estab- 
lishments are situated within a half a mile of Troy 
with the exception of those at the Cohoes. 

Waterford has a capital of $92.115 in manufac- 
tures. This villageis3 miles north of Troy. 

It will be seen from the above statement that Troy 
is the centre of a large manufacturing population. 
The factories at Bennington, VI., Adams, Mass., an 
the several other large establishments in Vermont 
and Washington county, N. York, also transact most 
of their business here. Troy Whig. 

Curxxsx is becoming a very considerable item of ex- 
port to China. The first experiment in the exporta- 
tion of this article to Canton, we are informed, was 
undertaken, by Mr. C. F. Hopkins, commission mer- 
chant of this city, and it proved so profitable that it 
is rapidly increasing in amount and promises to be- 
come a very considerable item in our exports to that 
country. It is packed whole in tin cases filled with 
sawdust and soldered so as to exclude the air. In 
this way it keeps well and we trust may continue to 
pay well. We are always gratified at the success of 
every effort to add to the number and variety of the 
articles of export of our own production, and par- 
ticularly in those articles which, like this, enlarge 
the market for our agricultural products, and at the 
same time gives additional employment to our me- 
chanical industry. In this case the farmer is bene- 
fitted by this new demand, the manufacturer of tin 
finds increased employment, and the freights of the 
navigator are increased by the carrying of both these 
commodities. Cour. & Eng. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Puslic sonooLs. Returns received from one 
hundred and two, out of one hundred and forty-six 
townships in the state, make the number of children 
between the ages of 6 and 16. residing in the dis- 
tricts, which have made returns, 71,849, of whom 
38,149 have been taughtduring the past year. The 
schools have been kept open eight months in the 
year, on an average. The average price of tuition 
per quarter for each school was $1 90. 

The school fund amounts to $395 696. Out of the 
income, $30,000 was appropriated and disbursed to 
counties, and the inhabitants of the reported town- 
ships have voluntarily contributed two dollars for 
every dollar received from the state, which limit 
the people are not permitted to exceed by taxation. 

The condition of the schools is gradually improv- 
ing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL STATE OF THE co- 
LONY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1743. 
Read betore the American Philosophical Society, at 


one of the special meetings held on the 29th day of 


May, in commemoration of its hundredth anniversa- 
ry, by Job R. Tyson. 

There are men who go through life devouring the 
facts of history, as the lean kine of Pharaoh did the 
good things that were before them, without adding 
aught to their attainments, or acquiring any new 
knowledge of the true character of men and events. 
They judge of every thing by the circumstances 
that are around themselves; and because the United 
States Banking House could be erected in Philadel- 
phia, in the nineteenth century, they would not be 
astonished if they should read, in some veracious his- 
tory, that just such a building was put up by the 
band of early immigrants who came up the river 
from Upland, and settled at the mouth of Dock 
Creek.” They reverse the old proverb of “what 
has been may be,” and seem to think that what is 
may easily have been. 

History needs philosophising. Men must stud) 
the characters as well as the events, and must show, 
by comparison, what were the circumstances in 
which past events occurred. Something of this 
kind Mr. Tyson has set himself about, and accom. 

lished. He has presented the “Pilgrim Fathers“ o! 
Peinaylvania in a light which must be gratifying t 
their descendants. He has shown conclusively that 
they were the possessors of sound classical learning. 
and took pains to use and perpetuate their attain 
ments, though they sought no distinctive position for 
the man of learnin, uor attempted to elevate hin 
above the | j- 


J associations of ordinary | send numerous delegates to the proposed conven- 
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life. They sought to make good, easy- living, man- tion, and to take immediate and active steps for that 
loving, and sin-hating citizens. They songhttoedu- | purpose. 
cate their descendants to enjoy the situation which| 3. Resolred, That the committee rerommend the 
they were to occupy, and so to fulfil their various | 22d day of February next, as a proper time. and the 
duties, as to give a charm to virtue, and an example | city of Richmond as a proper place for holding the 
to all; and hence, we think, the love of handicraft, | proposed convention; and the committee bez leave 
the profession of mechanics, were largely cherished, | to express to the whigs of the state their ardent wish 
and are now more respected inthis commonwealth, | and expectation, that there will assemble on the oc- 
than in any other part of the Unton. of casion, a delegation in numbers and enthusiasm wor- 
Mr. Tyson shows alf this with the research of a thy of the cause, and of the high hopes and brilliant 
true inquirer seeking for that which he wishes to prospects which now cheer and animate its suppor- 
find; and he tells it with the ease of a scholar, who | ters every where. By order of the committee. 
is conversant with his facts, and used to their deve- R. T. DANIEL, Chairman. 
lopment. U. S. Gaz. i 


Tue cost or our Pusiic Works. Mr. Hazard, 
in the last number of his Register, (and we congra- 
tulate him and the public on the reopening of the 
publication,) gives a condensed view of the cost, &. 
of the Pennsylvania improvements, to January 1842, 
from which we extract the following: 

COST OF FINISHED LINES. 
Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, cost present. 

of construction : 684.009.345 02| On motion, the Hon. MITCHELL KING took the 
Eastern division, cost of construction 1.751.309 56 chair, and Henry BAILEY, esq. was appointed secre- 
Junizta f 3.484.010 2 tary. The chairman introduced the subject for 
Allegheny portage rail road 1.783.548 65! which the meeting was convened, by a historical re- 
Western division 2,991,947 87! view of the character and conduct of the Church of 

ae , — Scotland, so as to make it apparent that the prinei- 
Main line from Philadelphia to Pitts- ples contended for by the Free Church, had always 
burg ; 14,020,131 12 been maintained by that church either with the 
Beaver division. cost of construction 509,960 29) sanction of the state, or in persecution and distress. 
French creek, viz: He was followed by the attorney general, Herry 
Feeder line 468.460 08 Bailey, Esq., in an exposition of the grounds upen 
Franklin line 395.028 48 which the Free Church of Scotland claims the sym- 
ems 863.488 56 pathy and assistance of American Christians. The 
1,372,256 72 meeting was further addressed by Charles Edmond- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE FREE CHURCH OF ScotLann. Agreeably toa 
public notice, a meeting of gentlemen who approved 
of the principles and course of the Free Church of 
Scotland, was held in the Depository on Tuesday 
evening, 31st October, when it was found that mem- 
bers from seven different churches in the city were 


4. 
be 


Delaware division 


Susquehanna 868,566 69 ston, Esq.. and by the Rev. Dr. Smyth, Dr. Palmer, 
North Branch, Lycoming line, cost of Dr. Curtis, Mr. Gildersleeve and others. 
construction 1,491,420 71} It was then Resolved, That the Rev. Thomas 


West Branch, Lycoming line, cost of 


Smyth, D. D. be requested to deliver a discourse on 
construction 1,709,676 62 


the claims of the Free Church of Scotland tothe 
sympathy and assistance of American Christians on 
Sabbath evening next, in the Circular Church, which 
has been kindly granted for the occasion, and that 
after the discourse, a collection be taken up to as- 
sist the Free Church in her present exigency, and in 
providing churches for the seven hundred and eighty 


Total cost of finished lines, “including 
new work” $20,835,500 91 


—— 


UNFINISHED LINES— 
North Branch— 


. line 1 SEEN e congregations which have already adhered to her. 
Diii Ga 2.056.490 44!, The following gentlemen were appointed as col” 
Erie Extension— ait lectors on that occasion of whom five shall be, to- 
Shenan o line 1.363.933 67 gether with the Rev. Dr. Smyth, a committee tocar 
oneni tine 949.637 35 ry outand publish the proceeding of the meeting, 


and also to secure, as far as possible, the co opera- 
tion of the pastors of our different churches, in pre- 
senting the subject to their respective congregations, 
and further to address a circular to others through- 
out the state, with a view to secure further contri- 
bution: 

The Hon. the Mayor, Hon. Mitchell King. Hon. 


2,313,571 02 


DIS 


West Branch— 
Dunnstown tow path and 
dam 91.476 29 
Tangascootack extension 145,107 32 
Sinnemahoning  “ 164,586 11 


Gettysburg rail road 651.162 86 R. B. Gilchrist, H. Bailey, zs H. W. Peronneau, 
Wisconisco feeder 319.797 96 Leg., H. A. Desaussure, Esq., Andrew Moffett, Esq. 


Charles Edmondston, E-q., John Robinson, E- q., 
James Adger, E-q., Hugh Wilson, Esq, William 
Dearing, Esq., F. H. Elmore, E~q.. Dr. M. T. Men- 
denhall, Samuel J. Wagner, Esq.. Francis R. Shack- 
elford, Esq., Aaron O Smith, Esq., William Kırk- 
wood, bsq., G. M. Reils, E-q., Donald Mackintosh, 


30,923 56 


35,772 915 56 


Allegheny do. 


Cost of unfinished lines 


Result to January 1. 1842— 

Total expenditures Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg $5,558,473 86 
2,282,259 53 


7,840,733 39 
Total revenue Philadelphia— 
to Pittsburg, 86.522.114 53 $ 
Other works, 1,065,124 6l 
———— 7,587,529 14 


Excess of expenditure over revenue $253,494 25 
$3,274 88 paid lock kerpers on Erie extension. 


Suits against former collectors for $55 or 60, O00, not 
included in above amounts of revenue. 


VIRGINIA. 

WHIG STATE convention. Ata meeting of the 
whig central committee, held on the 1st day of Nov. 
1843, it was resolved unanimously: 

1. That it is expedient, and the committee recom- 
mend it, to the whigs of Virginia, that a convention 
of delegates from the several counties aod towns in 
the stute be held at some early day, to consider the 
subject of a whig ticket of electors for the state in 
the next election of president of the United States; 
the appointment of delegates io the whig convention 
to be held at Baltimore, on the Ist day of May nest 
tur the nomination of a whig candidate for the pre- 
sidency—and any other matters involving the inter- 
ests of the whig party in the state. 

3, Resolved, thal it be earnestly recommended 
10 the whigs of the several counties and towns, to 


Esg., 

fh accordance with the above, tbe committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Thet the aid and co-operation of the 
members of the Christian churches througtout the 
state, be requested in behalf of the claims of the 
Free Churen of Scotland, to the sympathy and as- 
sistance of American Christians. Signed, 

M. King, chairman. R. B. Gilchrist, Chas . Ed- 
mondston, Henry Bailey, Andrew Motiu, Thomas 
Smyth. H. Bailey, secretary. 


1$ other works, 


MISSISSIPPI. 

CLAIBORNE COUNTY COURT HOUSE BURNT DOWN. 
The Natchez Courer of the lith inst. says: “Ihe 
court house in Claiborne county was consumed by 
fire on Tuesday night last. The edifice was a beauti- 
ful and costly one, and an ornament to the handsome 
town of Port Gibson. jt is supposed to have been 
set on fire by some incendiary. Ihe fire originated 
in the clerk’s office. All the books are said to have 
been burned, though most of the more valuable pa- 
pers were saved.” 


TENNESSEE. 

Lecrstature. The senate has passed a bill to re- 
duce the salaries of all the public ctticers. A bill 
hus been introduced into the house, lay ing a tax upon 
all public officers ſrom the governor down to the 
constables, the taxing raging from 52, to 3100, ac- 
cording tothe diguity aud importance ot the office, 
and the salaries and fees annexed to each. 
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OHIea. 
THe Porctan vore The Albany Journal gives 
the following tabular statement of the popular vate 
in the several congressional districts at the late elec 
tion in Ohia. As there were no regular whig eandt- 
dates in 6th, Pith, and 13th districts, in these cases 
the gubernatorial vote of 1842 is inserted. The vote 
i as follows: 


Dist. Whig. V. B. Abol. 
1 Haines 5 014 Duncan? 5 802 474 
2 Campbell 5 308 Weller“ 5 563 
3 Schenck“ 7870 Lowe 5 571 
4 Vance“ 7.510 Hunt § 552 
5 Tilden 3.259 Potter” 4374 
5 Corwinf 4020 Shannonf 5.681 43 
7 Thompson 5 052 MeDowell® 5.376 39] 
8 Vaninetr ® 5 344 Ducas 5 142 84 
9 Florence*® 5 420 Medill 4864 

In Releway 6 939 Moore” 7194 370 

11 Corwin 5997 Shannont 6 876 311 

12 Vinton® 4133 Cleveland 3369 213 

13 Jason? 4 658 Barker 4410 69 

11 Harper? 5 196 Jenninzs 4002 306 

15 Cowen 4617 Morrts* 5.321 535 

-16 Douzla3 3 524 Mathews* 4427 

17 Hanna 5 883 MeCauslin® 6.741 436 

18 Cor w iuf 5 050 Shannont 5 844 9) 

19 Tilden“ 6.712 Lyman 6310 986 

24) Giddings” 6 110 Ranney 3.757 797 

21 Hamlin 5 533 Brinkerhoof* 5944 640 

Total 112.818 Total 111,750 6.470 
E'eced. tV. „e for governor in 1812. 


Showing a whiz majority in 1843 of 1.068, while 
in 1342 the Van Buren majority was 3,443, whig 
gain 4,511. 

KENTUCEY. 

WI convention. A convention for the nomi- 
nation of whig candidates for governor and leuten- 
ant governor, and the general promotion of whiz 
principles in Kentucky, assembled in Louisville on 
the 13th instant, and remained in session until the 
nizhtof the 14th instant. A very large number of 
delegates from the several counties was present. The 
Hon. Cuttron Arras presided, assisted by a number 
of distinguished gentlemen as vice-presidents. 


The convention was addressed by Messrs. Thomp- 
son, of Mercer, McClung, of Mason, Helm, of Har- 
din, Governor Metcalfe, Governor Poindexter, Chas. 
M. Thruston, Pierce Butler, and Wm. F. Bullock, 
of Louisville. and by the venerable ex-Governor 
Metealfe. The latter closed by saying that it had 
heen entirely without his consent that his name had 
been mentioned in connection with the office of go- 
vernor of the state. All who knew him knew that 
he could, at his advanced age, have no idea of such 
a thing. He said thathe had never expected to at- 
tend another convention, „but,“ said he, with the 
most impassioned emphasis, “since the disaster 
which has resulted to our party from the foulest 
treason in our ranks, I trust that a kind Providence 
will let me live to bave one more fight—one more 
gallant, glorious fight for my party, my principles, 
and my country. Ile sat down amid a tumultuous 
roar of applause. 

WILLIAM Ow-Lsy, of Boyle county, was unani- 
mously nominated as the w hig candidate fur govern- 
or, and ArcHBAaLD @ixon, of Henderson county, 
lieutenant governor, 

The Hon. BENIN HARDIN and the Hon. J. R. 
Urpzuwoob were appointed electors for the state at 
large of president aud vice president in 1844. 

The following named gentlemen were reported by 
the several congressional districts as their electors 
of president aud vice president at the approaching 
election: 

Robt. A. Patterson, of Caldwell Co.; Philip Trip- 
lett, of Daviess county; B. Mills Crenshaw, of Bar- 
ren Co.; John Kinkead, of Lincoln Co.; William R. 
Grigshy,of Nelson Co; Green ‘Adams, of Knox 
Co.; Wau. J. Graves, of Louisville; Leslie Combs, of 
Fayette Co.; Lin- af W. Andrews, of Fleming, 
W illam W. Southgate, o. Kenton. 

Tno Hon. Tuoxas Metcacre and Sabi Tour- 
NER, of Madison, were appvimted delegates fur the 
state at large to the national convention to be held in 
May nextat Baltimore. 

‘Phe follo ving isa hst of the delegates to the na- 
tional convention from the several districts: 

Ist district—A. Harpending; 21, Alfred Allen; 3d, 
Benj. H. Reeves; dtu, Beyan Y. Owsley; Sch, Jno. 
B. nompson; 6tu, A. G. Stevenson; 7th, Thos. P. 
VII n; Bh, tichard Pindell; 9th, Cuas. Egington; 
10ih, Win. K. Wall. 

Francis l'. Coampers,of Mason, an? James F. 


Bocxnea, of Chrisyan, were appointed delegates lor Tue fly whee 
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Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 
Resolred. By this convention, that we reco nmend 
to the citizens of each county to appoint delegates 
to the Young Men's convention in Baltimore, in May 


‘next. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Resolred, That this convention, whilst they rally 
round the great principles for which they are con- 
tending, and with which they believe the prosperity 
of our country inseparably connected, should not) 
forget the great champion of those principles, and 


95 | they now express their confident hape and expecta- 
403 tion that Henry Clay willbe the “ominee of the na- 
156 | tional convention for the office of president of these 


United States, and under bis banner, as our lender, 
we will confitently mareh ta, victory and prosperity. 
Resolved, That each whiz in Kentucky, be, and 
hereby is appointed a committee of one to wait on 
his Van Buren neizhbors, and invite them to come 
out from among the enemies of the country, and, 
enlisting under the banner of Clay, O vsley, and 
Dixon, march with ns to vietory and to glory. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft 
resolutions expressive of the political views of this 
convention, and also an address to the people of Ken- 
tucky, 

And thereupon, the following com niflee was ap- 
pointed to draft said resolutions and address, viz:— 
George D Prentice, Win. F Bullock, Pierce Butler. 
Win. H Field, Charles M. Thruston, Garnett Dun 
ean and Henry Pirtle. 

Resolved, That all the delegates from Kentucky to 
the Baltimore National Convention be requested, 
upon their return from said convention, to meet 
their fellow-citizens of the state and addresethem 
on all stable and proper occasions in favor of the 
nominees of said convention and of the principles 
which they advocate. 


FLORIDA. 

The St. Augustine News says that the portage of 
Haulover, connecting Musquito South Lagoon with 
the head-waters of Indian River, is 2bont being ex- 
amined by order of Gen. Wortn, previous to cut 
fing a canal thereat. This duty is entrusted to heu, 
J. E. Brake of the topogra -hical corps, a gentle- 
man eminently qualified for the service. The ca- 
nal, when completed, will afford a continuous land 
navigation to Jupiter inlet. 
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INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, & 


AN ATMOSPHERIO RATLWAY—A 
SUCCESSFUL BXPERIMENT. 

The first experimental trip with the atmospheric 
railway wae recently made between Kingston and 
Dalkey. We find the particulars in a late Dublin 
paper, received by late steamer. “At5o'clock,” 
it is stated, “the steam was laid on, when the south 
ern air pump commenced its labors—the mercury in 
the barometer soon displayed with what success.— 
In sixty strokes an altitude of twenty inches was 
obtained, and shortly afterwards it reached t erty- 
two inches and one tenth. This was the realization 
of the most sanguine expectations, and left no room 
for doubt as to the completeness aid power of the 
machinery, and its capability of producing sufficient 
vacuum. 

The power may be estimated thus:—The exhaus- 
tion indicated by each inch of mercury in the baro- 
meter gauge is capable of propelling nearly nine 
tons on a level road, or nearly two and a half tons 
up an inctination of one in one hundred and fifteen, 
that of the Dalkey line, at velocity dependent on the 
speed of the air pump piston with the present appa- 
ratus; each double stroke of the air pump is equiva- 
lent to upwards of two miles per hour; and the Dal- 
key engine being constructed to work at the rate of 
twenty-four double strokes per minute, 1t follows that 
if desired the trains may be moved at upwards of fifty 
miles per hour. 

Thus far having progressed—the next course pur- 
sued was to introduce the piston into the tube at the 
equilibrium valve near Glasthule Bridge; but while 
this was being done the key of the fly wheel slipped, 
and a delay of nearly an hour elapsed befure it 
was adjusted. lt has been stated before that the 
experiment was but preliminary, and to this may be 
ascribed this triding incident, for accident it cannot 
be called. 

The anxiety of the spectators was now consider- 
ably increased, and an hour was spent in speculations 
uf all sorts by those who were nul aware of the 
cause of the delay. lt was à time of anxious hope 
of success on the part of the uninformed, confidence 
abiding in those who knew the utter impossibility of 
failure. 


movement being rectified, the en- 
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dense. It was a high pressure and half power; the 
height of mercury in the gauze varied from eleven 
to fourteen inches. The siznal was given by men 
stationed with small flags along the line. and the 
piston carriage, with two passenger carriazes, one 
second and one third class, attached, moved along 
per se amid the joyous shouts of these asse-nbled.— 
lt seemed more as ifsome magic power were at work 
--some force that na human energy conld awaken 
into existence. In four minutes they accomplished 
the di-tance. one and a quarter miles, retarded con- 
siderably at starting by the breaks on the «heels to 
keep the motive power under proper control, as also 
at the terminus, not to let the train overshoot the line 
of rails. l 

Mr. Joseph Simuda was on the piston corriaze, 
and several gentlemen tonk seats in the other care 
riages, and they descrihe the mot on to be more than 
ordinarily smooth and easy—the curves were passed 
without the slightest perceptible diference in the mo- 
tion of the carriages: altogether, it is pronounced to 
he no longer an experiment, but un fail accompli — 
What was ceemed to be a problem by the unmitiated 
is now perfectly solved.” 

The article concludes thus—A few data of the 
line of railway and the machinery may not be unin- 
teresting. 

When finished there will be in lenzth 9,200 feet of 
open pipe. The close pipe forming the connexion 
with the air pipe is upwards of 400 yards. 

The engine is 100 horse power—to be worked on 
the expansive condensation principle. 

The air pump is double stroker—its diameter sixty- 
seven inches; the diameter of the tube of open pipe 
fifteen inches. 

The station at Dalkey is seventy-six feet higher 
than that at Kingstown. The elevation varies—ons 
in fifty-seven being the greatest, one in two hundred 
and forty being the least. and the main ascent being 
one in one hundred and fifteen. 

It is computed that the train will descend from Dal- 
key hy its own gravity, at the rate of from thirty to 
thirty-five miles an hour. 

The sharpest curve is only five hundred and seventy- 
seven feet radius. 

The success of the trip is not only gratifying, as 
rewarding the spirited enterprise of the directors, 
but it is of vast importance in a national point of 
view. Its success will create a complete revolution 
in railway mechanics. Railways will be constructed 
atan infinitely cheaper rate than at present, and 
maintained in perfect working order ata proportion- 
ably less expense. The unsightly embankments and 
costly excavations which now add so considerably to 
the expenditure, in laying down a line will not be 
required to the same extent as at present. Hence- 
forth there will be none of these frightful accidents 
now of such frequent occurrence, arising from the 
bursting of boilers and the collision of trains. Tho 
same if not a greater velocity, can be maintained by 
atmospheric pressure; while the economy of con- 
struction and working will be infinitely greater; and 
thus ina country like Ireland where the want of 
capital is felt, and where some persons imagine that 
railways constructed and conducted on the old prin- 
ciple would not prove remunerative, the introduction 
of the new system must be productive of the most 
advantageous re3ults. 


STEAM POCWHR. 

The application cf steam power is as yet in its 
infaney. The prozress made within the last thirty 
years in aid of human labor by this agent, is incalcu- 

l lable, yet st is but trifling to what as many more 
years will introduce. We give the following as a 
| mere speci‘nen of its ramification. The article is 
| from a New York paper: 

STEAM ENGINES IN BREFCHES. We advise every 
one interested in the progress of events in this city, 
to go to pier No. 4 North river. They will there 
see time knocked into a cocked hat, at least s» far as 
loading ships is concerned. The large ship Russell 

Glover is at that pier, and Captain Howes began the 

‘operation of loading her one day last week. While 

bis stevedores were engaged in the slow processof 
stowinz away the cargo, a live Yankee, standing tive 
feet eight inches in his boots, stepped up to Captain 
Howes and satd— 

| “I rather guess, stranger. it takes some time to 
load a ship, with them are men, don’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the captain; “it takes some 
time, but we cannot do it any faster.” 

“You don't say so,” suid the Yankee. Well, I 
will tell yon what it 1s, I can load this ship in a day, 
and no mistake.” 

Vou can exclaimed-Captain Howes, giving the 
Yankee a look, and putting on one of his most comical 
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jection.” 

“None in the least,” said the captain, looking ra- 
ther dubiously on the cute Yankee. If you wish to 
load the ship you can.” 


Early next morning, much to the astonishment of 
Captain Howes, who thought he should never see 
the Yunkee again, a curious looking machine, some- 
what like a locomotive in appearance, came down to 
the pier, with the live Yankee on top, getting up 
steam. He ran it close up to the ship, arranged the 
tackle and commenced hoisting in the cargo witha 
puff—puff—puff—before the captain, crew, or steve- 
dores, had time to collect together their scattered 
senses. And there the dittle steam engine, attended 
by the Yankee, is now at work, puffing as saucilv as 
a locomotive, tipping bales and boxes into the hold 
of the Russell Glover, almost a ton weight at each 
puff, with more ease, with greater facility, and three 
times as fast as the stevedores, with horses, could do 


than no time; and I guess I'll try, if you have no ob- 


— 


—— 


DEATH OF COL. TRUMBULL. 

Died at New York 10th November, Col. John 
Trumbull, aged 87 years. His remains will be taken 
to New Haven for interment. 

Thus fades away another of the illustrious band of | 
revolutionary men. Col. Trumbull, as a soldier, an 
artist, a diplomatist, and a christian gentleman, was 
through many generations, honored and respected in | 
life, to be honored and lamented in death. 

Col. Trumbull, after serving with his regiment in 
the field, became a member of Gen. Washington's , 
military family. After the revolution, he went to 
Europe to perfect himselfin his favorite art of paint | 
ing, having it always at heart, to perpetuate on the 
breathing canvass some of the great scenes and some 


In the following letter he gives a gloomy descrip- 
tion of the trade of Richmond, and of the want of 
energy of the Virginia planters: 

“ Roanoke. July 19, 1832. 

“l have got into the habit of considering myself in 
a fourfold state: Ist, As a dead man; 2d, As a living 
one; 3d, As a resident of Roanoke; 4th, As residing 
on the south coast of England, at some point be- 
tween the South Foreland and the Land's End, ard I 
try to provide for each contingency. **° ¢ * ® 

“Although I am but one hundred miles from Rich- 
mond, it is an affair of ten days, and a wagon and 
five or six horses, to get any thing from thence, and 
it is such a poor place (its sole proper trade being in 
tobacco) that it is seldom Í can procure any but the 
ordinary necessaries of life. Some few merchants 


before the live Yankee made the acquaintance of of the great men of the revolution, among which and import goods on their own account, but they are 


Captain Howes. It has been found impossible to 
stow the goods away as fast as the steam engine tips 
them in. 


This machine is a great improvement on the old 
system. It saves times, and in that way saves mo- 
ney, and it not only saves time, but it saves men also. 

Notso many by one half are necessary to load a 
ship, and thus money is saved both in time and labor. 


Sram excavator. In connection with this ma- 
chine, in the annihilation of time and labor, there is 
one for the construction of rail roads that far ex- 
ceeds it in power and utility. This is called the 
«Excavator;” and we. saw it in operation a few 
weeks ago in France. It goes by steam, looks like 
an old fashioned locomotive, and has a power equal 
to fifteen or twenty horses. This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. J. W. Cochrane, whose famous many 
chambered cannon is already well known to us; and 
who is styled in the Journal des Chemins de Fer, pub- 
lished in France, "capitaine du genie Americain.” He 
isa live Yankee, too, came from Vermont, was first 
noticed by the Sultan of Turkey, and is now mak- 
ing his ſorture in France. 
he is levelling hills as rapidly as the ‘‘ship-loader” 
throws goods into a ship, or as fast as a mower levels 
grass to the land. He is now engaged in grading 
the road from Rouen to Havre, and surprises the 
Frenchmen with his work. It was curious to see 
how beautifully and rapidly the “Excavator” would 
dig into a hill. With its scoop it throws more earth 
into cars in one day than a hundred smart, active 
men can, working at the same time. Its power and 
utility have already been tested on the Western rail 
road in this country; on the Eastern County rail 
roads in England, and on the road that runs from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow. It is to be used on all the 
roads now in contemplation in France; and where 
there are hills to tear away, the Excavator“ is the 
only power that can be used with profit. Look at 
the operation of this “Excavator,” and then see a 
hundred hard-fisted men at work, moving, snail-like 
through a hill, and you see at once which is best, 
which is cheapest. 

We look upon these new steam engines as great 
auxiliaries in the movement of the world. ‘They 
will produce the greatest change among the labor. 
ing classes that has yet been seen. They will throw 
common laborers into more elevated employments. 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH OF MR. HASSLER. 


The Philadelphia papers announce the death in 
that city of this eminent mathematician who for ma- 
ny years has been at the head of the coast survey. 


The immediate cause of death was debility, con- 
sequent upon a severe attack of, and the severe re- 
medies for, pleurisy. 


Mr. Hassler was a remarkable man, of great at- 
tainments in science, great pai for labor, though 
not perhaps with so much method, as for his profi- 
ciency in the exact sciences might have been antici 
pated, and great reliance upon himself. He was, 
we believe, a native of Geneva, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the free spirit of the Swiss mountai- 
neer. 

He loved liberty and law, and thoroughly despised 
kumbug, whether in science or in politics—and was 
little concerned who knew it. 

He came to the United States before the wer of 
1812, under the auspices, we believe, of Mr. Galla- 
tin, and was charged with organizing he coast sur- 
vey. This great work interrupted and resumed se- 
veral times, has for the last 10 or 15 years been stea- 

e. nd with most important results, 


With this “Excavator” | 
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whom he'lived. He has by his historical pictures in 
the Capitol, forever united his fame with that of the 
great period and the events he has commemorated. 


While in England, he became by the choice of; 
Wm. Pinkney and Christopher Gore, the fifth Com- 
missioner under the Jay treaty, forthe settlement of 
American claims upon England; and holding as he did 
the determinating vote on all contested cases, he was 
so fortunate as to acquire the entire respect and confi- 
dence of both parties by the strict and honorable im- 
partiality and justice of his decisions. 

In his personal character and intercourse, Col. 
Trumbull had all the polish and amenity of a high- 
bred gentleman, with all the forbearance and consid- 
eration for others which go far to make up that char- 
acter. 

He has died at a ripe old age, and left not an ene- 
my behind. [N. Y. Amer. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF RAN- 
DOLPH: 
From the New York Mirror. 

In the year 1832, some of Mr. Randolph’s politi- 
cal friends wished him to take a more active part in 
the appro cung presidential election than he was 
willing to do. He expressed his hopes that Genera! 
Jackson might be re-elected, at the same time pro- 
testing against the opinions of some of his then ca- 
binet, which favored a re-chartering of the United 
States bank. In one of his letters, written at this 

eriod, he thus describes what a president of the 
nited States ought to be: 
“ Roanoke, February 9, 1832. 

“No man should be president who is wanting in 
that weight and dignity of character and manners 
which are more essential than the greatest abilities, 
and which General Washington alone, (in my opi- 
nion,) of all our presidents, possessed. An epitaph 
on one of my own ancestors, at our old family seat 
on James’ River, (now passed into the hands of 
hucksters, and the noble mansion burned down,) de- 
scribes him thus: ‘The native gravity and dignity of 
his person and behaviour, his integrity above all ca- 
lumny or suspicion, together with that solidity of 
sense and judgment which were ever predominant in 
ali he said or did, rendered him not only equal, but 
an ornament, to the high office he bore, and have 
made him universally la mented. Neither was he 
less conspicuous for a certain majestic plainness of 
sense and honor, that carried him through all parts 
of private life with equal dignity and reputation. 


‘Natus November J5, 1681. 
‘Mortuus October 19, 1742.’ 


«N. B. He was the first Randolph bornin North 
America. This is the very character of Washing- 
ton, drawn to the life. 

“Yours truly, J.R.of R” 


extensively over some parts of the United States in 
the summer and autumn of 1832, and the public 


give my old friend Randolph’s notions of it: 
Roanoke, July 15, 1832. 
“It is painful to me to trouble you at this period of 
time, when, no doubt, all New York is in a bustle 
about the cholera, which, I am firmly convinced, has 
been brought by north east winds to America, as it 
was from China tothe westof Europe. Quebec 
was the nearest spot where there was food for it. 
The emigrants, of course, bringing the atmosphere 
with them, and suffering from poverty and filth, 
would furnish the largest quota of victims. All 


and travel, are useless, fuolish and oppressive. 
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chiefly the staple articles of salt, iron, blankets, 
German linens, all of excellent quality, which we 
poor planters are compelled to buy. In every other 
point of view, it may be regarded as a place of de- 
posit and warehouse, or lumber-house of N. York. 

“The new states are far better supplied with 
means of transportation, with mail-roads and post- 
offices, than the old southern states of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. It is all one to our planters 
whether they get the ‘newspaper’ this week or next; 
and, living as they do, apart from each other, with- 
out concert or combination, they have fallen a prey 
to the superior activity and intelligence (un such 
subjects) of the manufacturing population of the 
north and east. But in proportion as they are slow 
to act, will be the energy of their resistance to ma- 
nufacturing cupidity and oppression. 

Yours, J.R. of R.” 

In the month of August, he had an attack of 
something akin to the dreaded cholera, but he scout- 
ed the idea of its being the real thing: 

‘Roanoke, August 19, 1832. 
uI am very ill, confined, and if [had been in New 
York my case would have been pronounced to be 
Asiatic cholera. It was a dry stomach ache, without 
tintus susceptio,’ ending in our old-fashioned cholera 
after paroxyxms of five days, with little interval of 
comparative ease. 

“I send a barrelof hams, which I hope will be 
found very good, for they have been cured by a pro- 
cess not generally practised here, and with hickory 
ashes, without which Dr. Physick cannot cure dyspep- 
sia, or a Virgtnia lady of the old school cure bacon, 
(as we call it:) Yours, J. R. of R. 


Mr. Randolph's kindness to his slaves was prover- 
bial. He clothed and fed them well, and respected 
their feelings and prejudices. When any of them 
died, he gave thema Christian burial. In the fol- 
lowing letter he alludes to the loss of one of them: 

“Roanoke, September 11, 1832. 

I could not reply to your letter by return of mail, 
being engaged on Sunday (our fast day) in the fune- 
ral service of a faithful slave. drowned accidentally 
last spring, when, in consideration of my low state, 
the fact was humanely concealed from me. 

“The Chateaux Margaux is very dear, if I can 
read the shop-note. If the schoolmaster be abroad, as 
my Lord Chancellor Brougham has declared, I wish 
he would take the wriling-mager with him, for] am 
puzzled to read my lettersoPbusiness and trades- 
men's bills. Fou will pertaps say, ‘physician, heal 
thyself,’ and 1 do acknowledge that this manuscript 
is execrable; but then J am pressed for time, blind, 
and have nobody to make or mend my pens, which l 
cannot do for myself, or to clean the inkstand. 

“Yours, J. R. of R” 

Mr. Randolph was a “‘state-rights man,” and 

hence, as might be supposed. the celebrated “pro- 


It will be remembered that the cholera raged very clamation” of General Jackson, against the nullifi- 


ers of South Carolina, issued in December, 1832, 
called forth his loudest anathemas. His very weak- 


were favored with all kinds of speculations upon | ness of budy seemed to add fire to his spirit, and, 
that terrific disease. Jt may not be out of place to! sinking though he was daily, he took a deep interest 


in the political movement of the times. In the fol 
lowing letters he expresses himself very freely: 
Roanoke, January 4, 1833. 
“My life is ebbing fast. What will the N. Yo 
Evening Post say to Ritchie's apology for the pro- 
clamation in his ‘Enquirer’ of the first instant. Ne- 
ver was there so impudent a thing. It seems, then, 
that the president did not know, good, easy man, 
what his proclamation contained. Verily, I believe 
it. Heis now all for law and the civil power, and 
shudders at blood. ‘Save me from my friends,’ is a 


quarantine regulations and restrictions upon trade! good old Spanish proverb: But his soi disant friends 
It are his bitterest enemies, and use nim ab a tool for ` 
will run its course; and all that we can do is, by their unhallowed purposes of guilty ambition. They 
cleanliness, good food, the aid and comfort of our have first brought him into odium, and then sunk him 
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“January 31. 1833. 
“I am now much worse than when [ wrote you 
last, and see no probability of my ever recovering 
sufficiently to leave this place. The springs of life 
are worn out. Indeed, in the abject state of the 
public mind, there is nothing worth living for. It is 
a merciful dispensation of Providence“, that death 
can release the captive from the clutches of the ty- 
rant. J was not born toendure a master: I could 
not brook military despotism in Europe, but at home 
it ig not to be endured. I could not have believed 
that the people would soon have shown themselves 
unfit for free government. I leave to Gen. Jackson 
and the Hartford men, and-the ultra federalists and 
tories, and the office-holders and office-seekers, their 
friumph over the liberties of the country. They will 
stand dummed to everlasting fame. Yours, J. R. of R.” 


POLITICAL. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


BUCHANAN MEETING. 

Pursuant to public notice, a large and respectable 
meeting of the democratic republicans of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny counties, favorable to the election of 
the Hon. James Buchanan to the presidency, was 
held atthe Washington Hotel, on Tuesday evening, 
the 7th of November. ` | 

The meeting, on motion of Hon. Charles Shaler, 
was organized by calling J. B Guthrie to the chair, 
and appointing General John M. Davis, Patrick 
McKenna. Henry McCullough, Dr. James C. Mc- 
Culley, as vice presidents, and Samuel Snowden 
and Robert Porter, secretaries. 

The object of the meeting was then stated by the 
chairman’s reading the call when on motion of Hon. 
Charles Shaler, a committee of seven were appvint- 
ed to draft an address and resolutions, expressive of 
of the sense of the mecting; whereupon the chair 
announced the following as said committee:— Messrs. 
Chas. Shaler, Dr. E D. Gazzam, John Anderson, 
John Fleming, Chambers McKibben, John Birming - 

ham, Charles Barnett. : 

Resolved. That the number of seven be added to 
the committee uppointed to draft resolutions and 
address, and that they, together with the officers of 
this meeting, be a committee of correspondence.— 
Whereupon the chair announced the following as 
the committee of correspondence:— 

Messrs. Charles Shaler, Dr. E. D. Gazzam, John 
Anderson, John Fleming, John Irwin, Thos. Hamil- 
ton, Geo. R. Riddle, John Murray, Patrick McKen- 
na, James C. McCulley, Robert Porter, Chambers 
McKibben, John Birmingham, Chas. Birnett, S. W. 
Black, Thomas O'Neil, James H. Watson, John B. 
Guthrie, John M. Davis, H. McCullough, Samuel 
Snowden. 

During the absence of the committee, the meeting 
was ably and eloquently addressed by A. Bracken- 
ridge and George Stewart, Foqrs. 

The committee reported through their chairman, 
the following address and resolutions: 

TO THE DEMOCRACY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fellow citizens: 

The public will having constituted the subscribers a 
committee to address you upon the subject of the 
coming presidential election, we proceed to the per- 
formance of that duty under a consciousness of its 
importance, and of the deep interests that are in- 
volved in a faithful discharge of it. 

Jt is unnecessary at present to cal] your attention 
to the differences of opinion that prevail between 
yourselves us democrats, and your political oppo- 
nents, under whatever name they may assume, or by 
whatever guise they may seek concealment. ‘The 
lines of demarcation are broad and manifest, and the 
only question is how we may be best enabied to in- 
sure the success of that party to which we have the 
high honor to be attached. 

You, fellow citizens, have already, by your dele- 
gates, announced your determination to sustain the 
claims of Pennsylvania, to the presidential nomina- 
tion, through Mr. Buchanan, and the near approach. 
of the period at which the nomination is to be made, 
and the active canvass going on even in our on stale 
in favor of rival candidates, warn us of the necessi- 
ty of istant, prompt, and vigorous exertions, unless 
we are disposed to see the prize carried off from be- 
fore our eyes, and snatched as it were from our very 

rasp. 

It would be useless at present to state to Pennsyl- 
vanians the reputation of Mr. Buchanan and his fit- 
ness for the high station we all wish him to occupy; 
such topics would seem to insinuate a doubt that aller 
all the plaudits that have been awarded to him by 
the public, and the great and decided manifestations 
of popular favor, you were really ignorant of his 
merits, and bad awarded him your approbation with- 
Out possessing an adequate knowledge of his worth. 
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Considering it then, as conceded, that among his own 
fellow citizens, Mr. Buchanan is deemed fitted in 
every particular for the presidency of the Union, we 
proceed to appeal to your sense of patriotism and 
honor, to your pride as citizens of Pennsylvania, to 
your just sense of your own rights, and what is due 
to you from your sister states, and to urge you to 
manly and honorable exertions in favor of your can- 
didate, and to the exclusion of all others. That the 
delegates who may he elected by you will cast their 
votes in the first instance for Mr. Buchanan is beyond 
a doubt, for such are already your instructions, and 
they will nol presume to disobey them: but you will 


readily perceive that such proceedings would be a. 


mere nullity, a ridiculous farce unless there shall 
have been exhibited hy youa manifest determination 
that Mr. Buchanan shall be in very deed, the candi- 
date notonly of ourselves but of the nation; whilst 
you, friends, are lying by in supine idleness, and ut- 
ter negligence of your dearest interests, the friends 
of the other candidates are making the most strenu- 
ous exertions to gain the weather-gage of old Penn- 
sylvania by having favorites nominated in different 
states, and whilst many are anx ously awaiting some 
action on your part, in favorof Mr. Buchanan (pub- 
lic meetings. addresses of committees, associations 
of young men, appeals to other states, and all the 
paraphernalia that usually attend party demonstra- 
lions where the party is in earnest,) you seein to be 
waiting for the rain or sunshine, and to expect that 
your candidate is to become promment without any 
exertion of yours adequate to the importance of the 
occasion. Lay not, frien:ls, ‘such flattering unction 
to your souls;” rest upon no such false security; rely 
upon it, that to have the least hope of success in 
such a contest, you must nerve your souls with vigor, 
be up and doing, keep on the alert, and watch with 
breathless anxiety every turn of fortune, and the 
ever shifting winds of policy. 


Jt is time then to arouse yourselves from your le- 
thargy. if you would not sleep the slumber of politi- 
cal death. Another month, and exertion will come 
too late, and you will be subjected to the indelible 
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very responsible task of putting their names to ad- 
dresses of his own drafting, they must remain in a 
state of absolute inaction. 

' But will it be contended that because they have 
done nothing to stimulate the people, that the demn- 
cracy are disarmed, and the people themselves in 
their own right, and in their own strength, should 
not come forward to accomplish their own will.— 
What an argument is this to address to freemen! are 
the committee of correspondence your masters, of 
are you theirs? are you to be idle until it pleases them 
to move. or are you to prompt them to activity by 
your own eagerness. 


And now, fellow citizens, having discussed tho 
evils and objections that are most obvious, let us see 
why we should nof succeed in making Mr. Buchanan 
the candidate of the nation as well as of the stare. 

It is all true that there is a profound combination, of 

active, efficient, and able political leaders both in 
New York and elsewhere, (whose papers are con- 
nected with the elevation of Mr. Van Buren,) who 
sustained by the great influence of the Globe, and by 
unparalleled treachery, and secret schemes of official 
promotion amonzst ourselves, are united fur the pur- 
pose of defeating the nominalion of Pennsylvania’s 
favorite son. But is it less true, that if our energies 

are once aroused in his favor that this dangerous 

‘combination may be destroyed; and that the moment 
it becomes obvious, that we are earnestly preparing 

. for Mr. Buchanan's nomination, and are determined 
rather to retire from the convention, than unite in a 
second choice, this whole artificiaf fabric will be 
found based upon a foundation so void of all consis- 
tency and right, thatit will totter to its fall. It is 

like wise true that the friends of Mr. Calhoun have 

with somewhat less of foresight and precaution, but 

i with great unanimity and with corresponding organ- 
ization, presented a formidable altitude to the nation, 
and through the instrumentality of a well arranged 
system of measures, have rendered it not unprobabie 

‘that some of the northern states will look with more 

‘favor on the southern candidate and give hima more 

cordial support than was at first anticipated. From 
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stigma of being defeated in your object because you the latter circumstance, jealousies are beginning to 
were too indolent in your preparations fur the con- be entertained by the friends of Mr. Van Buren to- 
flict, tue dire disgrace of having your camp sacked | wards the friends of Mr. Calhoun, and by the latter 
and yourselves rendered remediless, because your strong suspicions are rife that some un air means 
sentinels have slept upon their posts. have been used already, and are about being persist- 

But, say some, “Why exert yourselves at all? you ed in by the former, to pack a national convention in 
have no nope of success.” How injurious such à such a way as will not fully express the will of the 
suggestion as this! this is the cowardice that betrays {democratic party; and so warm has the contest now 
like treason; this is the miserable subterfuge of those become between these distinguished individuals, that 
who, too indolent to move in the contest, cry “a lit- the friends of the southern candidate threaten to de- 
tle more sleep, a little more slumber; ” this is not the | cline coming into the convention at all, unless it is 
language of men honest and incorruptible, but the constituted in a manner that will not accord with the 
miserable outcry of recreants and trailors, who ought hitherto established usages of the democratic party. 
to be scouted and condemned by every honorable and At one period a hope was entertained that these dil- 
upright man in the community. Then comes the ig- ! ferences, so embarrassing and harrasing to the de- 
noble cry “that Pennsylvania will not be considered! mocratic party, would have been reconciled, by the 
in the contest;” and if she is not, it is because you,’ mutual forbearance of the parties to urge them.— 
fellow citizens, have ceased to display a manly vi- | But since the nominations for the national conven- 


gor. “Ah,” exclaims one, “Mr. Van Buren is sure 
of the nomination;” there lies the difficulty; this fear 
it is that dampsthe courage and cools the ardor of the 
miserable political driveller, the mere office sche- 
mer, the man who stands ready to sacrifice to his 
own selfish designs all that is valuable to Pennsylva- 
nia; who has not the stimulus of pride and venera- 
tion for the good old cuimmonwealth tu back him: 
who dreads that if in supporting Mr. Buchanan, he 
should go wrong, he should offend against the com- 
ing victor and forfeit his chance for a place; he ex- 
pects to be instructed to go for Mr. Buchanan, but 
so soon as hecandischarge his conscience and throw 
off the trammels of instruction, then he stands pre- 
pared to go for the candidate most likely to succeed. 
Thus it is, fellow citizens, that you and your views 


are constantly rendered the sacrifice, tu the misera- | 


bly selfish aspirant for office, and that you suffer 
yourselves tu be deluded and lulled to rest with the 
notion that the candidate of your choice cannot be 
successful, and thus the people, misled by threats aud 
dissimulation of a few designing olfice hunters, instead 
of having a voice potential in their own affairs, suf- 
fer the great state of Pennsylvania, her candidate, 


| tion made in New York, and the startling doctrines 
then announced by the friends of Mr. Van Buren, 
every hope of a reconciliation between these promi- 
nent candidates has vanished, and if some remedy is 
not speedily adopted to induce the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun tocome into the convention, the assemblage 
| itself, as an expression of opinion of the nation, will 
prove an abortive demonstration. If it was prudent 
in the democracy of Pennsylvania, feeling a decp 
regard for both these distinguished citizens, and ac- 
knowledging an incalculable debt of gratitude for 
their manifold services tu the public, not to press her 
claims so long aseven a faint expectation was en- 
[between of accommodating the serious difference 


between them, itis no less the duty of that democracy 
now, that all the expectations ‘of a favorable termi- 
nation of this most unfortunate discussion ure aban- 
doned, to assert the paramount claims of Pennsylva- 
nia, calmly and coolly, but with fervor and firmness; 
and thereby preserve the nation from the ineXxtrica- 
ble labyrinth towards which these destructive dis- 
putes are hurrying it. 

No man who looks at the present prospects of the 
| democratic party, but must behold them with the 


and her well grounded hopes, to be sacrificed to al- must gloomy ſorebodings. It is vain ro conceal from 
most any individual wTluse interest it may be to, ourselves the fact, that the ſactious spirit which is 
cajule you into false security or to alarm you with, prevailing, must result in divisions and the most un- 


untounded fears. Another cry is “that the central 
committee of correspundence have made no appeal 
to the people.” We will not charge them with de- 
reliction from their duty, or for a moment suppose 
that they are governed by objects irreconcilable with 
prompt action in favor of Mr. Buchanan. We 
are allaware of the unfortunate policy which pre- 
vails in constitating ine cominittee, by which they 
are so scaltered throughout the state, that they can 
never be called together, and that in all their impor- 
lant relations, no concentration of opinions can be 


obtained, 90 that unless the chairman uodertakes the 


compromising hostility, and the bitter things which 
we now write against ourselves, are creating a re- 
lentless spirit that no future pacific dispositions can 
assuage. Jt is not, indeed, to be wondered at, that 
the course pursued by the New York politicians, 
cold, calculating, and systematic as it is, should ex- 
cite some degree of disgust amongst the warm heart- 
ed, high-spirited, aud somewhat over sanguine poli- 
ticians of the South. ‘The truth 1s, southern napetu- 
usity is no opponent fur northern phlegm. Other 
things being equal, the ptilegmatic politician willa!- 
ways be more than a match for the impulsive o`” 


unmanly fears; entertain no desponding doubts. 


* 
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and the admirable machinery which has been en long] an alone shall be eonsilered the eandidate for the to disapprove of duties for “incidental prater tian.“ 
kept in operation by the friends of Mr. Van Buren, | presidency of both the state and nation, and to make that ther are bound either to show that Mr. Van 
was never managed with more skill and adroitness, | use of every honorable means to secure . is nomina- Buren. like themselves, does nat concur in the resolu- 
in the estimate of Mr. Calhoun's adherents, than it! tion in the state and national col. vent ions, and to in- tion of the Syracuse convention on that subject, or 
has been forthe last few months, and to this eircum- sure his eventual election. l | else no longer support him for the presidency. There 
stance, and not to any popular feeling in favor a That the thanks of ourselves and fellow citizens is, however, in the political ethics of these journals, 
Mr. Van Buren, do Me. Calhoun's friends attribute! are due to the democratic papers in Western Fenn- as wide a diff-rence between a tariff and the tariff, as 
Mr. Van Buren's prospects of success in the national | sylvania which have come out with a frank and there has been between a bank and the bank. Words 
convention. Is it at all probable that. with the pre- | manly advocacy of the claims of Pennsylvania to the are potent instruments sometimes. 

valence of these sentimenta. these two great oppo- presidential nomination, and have sustained the nom- | “DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
nents can coalesce? We all know that it is utterly ination of Mr Buchanan. The Glob Mr. V B Mr. Calh 

: : meee ; dome i i 1e Globe savs, “Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Calhoun, 
in, possible; we all see that disunion and dissension is That those democratic papers throughout the state Air Case: Mes Baehanansawil, Co, n en haves in 
ruin fo our cause, and hence the anxiety, both north which profess to sustain Mr. Buchanan, and have letters under their own signatures, pledzed them. 
and south, with every genuine democrat, every man | hitherto done so by placing hia rame atthe head oftheir, selves to acquiesce in the decision, and support the 
of sense, and intelligence. who looks at the great columns, and by an occasional notice of his qualifi- candidate designated by the democratic national con- 
object of party triumph, and disconnects himself! cations, he requested to give him a vigorous, warm. an. 

with expectations of office, and the interested hopes | and active support, and endeavor to inspire the peo- The Richmond Whiz, noticing thie, savs, “Mr. 
which such expectations are apt to engender, to have ple with that elevated spirit and noble and generous | Calhoun’s letter has escaped our sbxervation:. I¢ihe 
Pennsylvania present herself in the convention with! pride on hehalfof the good old commontreulth of Penn fetter e 

unimpaired atrenzth, and with a unanimity that will svivania, that becomes the citizens of the Keystone £ On 115 3 3 late mer ol hie D 
convince the country she is earnest, and that she is ates 8 Review save. “If the choice of the convention should 
not going to acta base, secondary, servile part in Phat the democratic citizens of Lancaster county. al onc Nie. Van Biren: and ihe fidends:of Me 
the selection. Is there any mode so likely to pro the friends and neighbors of Mr. Buchanan, be re- houn should then hold hack from giving to the party 


mote harmony in the national convention, as a firm 
and resolute stand hy Pennsylvania in favor of her 
own candidate? Where will the nation look for, 
firmness and consistency, if not to the Pennsylvania | 
democracy? Ahout what standard are all parties so like- 
ly to rally as about that of the Keystone state? Who 
so satisfactory to all the contending parties as Mr. 
Buchanan Iamself? Who, of all that have been 
named, more worthy of the presidency? Tow can 
we ever acquit ourselves to our own state, how 1 
the nation at large, should we omit embracing the 


qrested immediately to hold a publie meeting, and 
appoint a committee of correspondence fron the 
most eminent and able of their citizens, and that 80 
soon as such committee is appointed it he requested to 
«o to work earnestly and vigorously to promote the 
election of Mr. Buchanan to the presidency. 


Resclred, That the Globe newspaper has hitherto | 
heen considered in the hght of the organ of the de- 


mocratic party, and has been fostered, sustained, and 
supported by the party at large, and not by any sec- 
ton of the same, and hat while we admit the right 


ticket the same zealous support of which the friends 
of the forner have tendered ine assurance in the 
levent of their disappointment, Mr. Calhoun’s «hance 


iof ever being placed bv the democracy of the Union 


in that high position whieh he would so nobly grace 
would immediately sink to a position lower than that 
of any other public man before the national eye, 
(excepting, of course the present vice president. )— 
While, on the other hand, a different course would 
searecly fail to secure an ardor of grateful attach- 


ment, which would complete all that yet remains to 


* ag . i 9 N À 4 1 i i r} 1 i Ld * * 3 
glorious opportunity now offered to us of deciding i of its editors to give their views freely upon the sub re dore telire thecal or Ute demoekalic 


the (ate of the te Citizens of Pennsylva- 1 8 of the presidential contest, we deeply regret party the memory of the vet recent years when he 
nia! be not deceived in this matter; give way tono their want of frankness and manliness ns exhibited oceupied an antagonist party position to them and 
aes In i their excluding from their columns articles calcu- the great leader to whom their hearts are still bound 
politics as in war, it is rank cowardice to dread de- lated to prove to the natio gat large the policy of hy ties combining the tenderness of personal affec- 
feat when our duties call us to the contest. Rouser sustaining Mr. Buchanan for the presidency. E ENR 7 161 i 
i , . cohen 1 175 with allthe ut: most strength of political sympa- 
yourscives up; awake from your dreams of misfor-| Thut we regret the constipated condition of sonie ie ee ee 
tune; the exertion will inspire you with fortitude, the | of the newspapers in our own state, which profess} ~ 5 ' 
determination will inspire you with courage; and an! to support Mr. Buchanan, and would recommend to THE YOUNG MEN'S WHIG NATIONAL CON- 
etfort worthy of yourselves und good old honest! the editors as a cure for the disease to think some- VENTION OF RATIFICATION. 
Pennsylvania, will insure the victory. what less of their own interests and to qual! more Baltimore, October 19. 1843. 
CHARLES SHALER, JOHN M. DAVIS, largely at the fountain of patriotic affection for the] Resprcrep Sin: Ihave the honor to send herewith 
P. McoKENNA, H. MeCULLOUGH, interesis of the good old commonwealth of Pennsyl-} a copy of the “American Whiz,” containing the pro- 
J. C. MeCULLEY, SAMUEL SNOWDEN, | n : ecedings of the whig convention of the city of Balti 
ROBERT PORTER, THOMAS O'NEIL, That the warm, active, and intelligent support) more, suggesting to their whig brethren of the United 
C. MARIBBEN, E D GAZZAM. given to Mr. Buchanan by the democratic newapa, States, aud cordiaily inviting them to unite in the for- 
JOHN ANDERSON, CHARLES BARNET, bers and would-be pobitical leaders in the city of} mation of a Young Mews National Convention, to as- 
JOHN FLEMING, JOHN BIRMINGHAM, | Philadelphia, evince a total absence of jealousy On] senble in this city, où Thursday, the 2d of May, 1844, 
TROS. HAMILTON, JOHN IRWIN, account of the popularity of Mr. Buchaaan,a blind- to be authorised to ratify the nominations for presi- 
GEORGE R. RIDDLE, S. W. BLACK, ness to their own interests and a love of their own! dent and vice president of the United States, to be 
JOHN MURRAY, JAMES H. WATSON. tate, which cannot he sufficiently admired, and teil) made by the whiz nationa! nominating convention, to 
JOHN B. GUTHRIE, not. we trust, be imitated. ; {meet here on the previous day, and to enter into such 
RESOLUTIONS. That we approve of the address submitted to this) arrangements as may be deemed expedient to ensure 
Resclred, That the commonwealth of Pennsylva.| mecting by its committee. and request the-committlee | the honorable and triumphant success at the ensuing 
nia, since the first formation of parties in this coun. | Of correspondence to sign and circulate the same. presidential election, of the tieket so nominated. 
try, has sustained with undeviating firmness the prin: | That these resolutions, the address, and proceed- | The paper also contains the proceedings of said city 
ciples of the constitution as understood and explain- | ings be published: in all the democratic papers in the | convention, inviting a large attendance of the whigs 
ed by that democracy of which Mr. Jetlerson and; county, and that a copy of the same be forwarded to | of the union, and proposmy on behalf of the whigs 
the eminent statesmen of the Virginia school were?! every democratic newspaper in the commonwealth | of Baltimore, to present an appropriate BANNER to 
the expounders. That in all times of trial, and in all) with a special letter from the committee of corres- | such state delegation to the Young Men's Whig Na- 
diticuitics and dangers, the state of Pennsylvania! pondence requesting their publication. tional Convention of Ratification, as shall have the 
has formed the grand rallying point around which Thata copy of the same be furnished to every | largest proportionate cumber in attendance. 
the democracy of the Union have gathered. {member of the late convention which placed Mr.] The whigs of Baltimore expect on that occasion to 
hat Pennsylvania has in every contest looked to! Buchanan in nomination, and to those members uf | have the gratification of entertaining large numbers 
the great cause of the country, and always stood | the legislature who, dust winter, were so patriotic in of true whigs from every portion of every state and 
ready to sacrifice her own wishes, and set aside her} support of Mr. Buchanan. territory of the union, and hope and believe that the 
own favorites when by so doing she could promote; ‘Phat it be earnestly recommended to the young] patriotic spirit they will here impart to each other, 
the hariwony and union of the democratic party. men of the democratic party, who have the honor] will thus be transmitted to the imiubitants of every 
‘he crisis has now arisen in which any sacrifice: and welfare of Pennsylvania at heart. and who feel city, town, hill and valley in the land. and be the 
by the state of Pennsylvanis, of her own eminent! animated by a just sense of pride for the mainten- means, under Providence, of again placing the go- 
sintesman, so far from promoting the harmony and! ance of her rights, and conceive their own dignity | vernment of our beloved country in patriotic, capas 
union of the democracy, would, in a great measure, | involved in hers, to form themselves into clubs andj ble and faithful hands; thereby reasserting the prin- 
be attended with a contrary tendency, and would j hold meetings in support of Mr. Buchanan. ciples and establishing the measures, in favor of 
create imuadnent risk of the tutal defeat ofthe party.) That the committee of correspondence appoint | which the people decided at the last presidential 
That the democratic party in Pennsylvania will! comaattees of vigilance in the various cities, bo- election, but of the vast benefits that the nation would 
therefore insist upon having their mghts respected, | roughs and townships in the county of Alleghany, | have derived, therefrom, it has been deprived by 
and will vehemently urge the nomination of the Hon. | and publish their names in all the party papers. treachery most foul as in the best it is.” 
James Buchanan, a distinguished son of Penisylva- Messrs. McCandless, Guzzam, and Shaier, were Jam directed by the committee, appointed to pro- 
nia, and one of the most eminent statesmen of the severally called upon and addressed the meeting i} cure the bauner to which F have alluded, to address 
Union, upon the national couvention asa candidate | favor of the nomination of Pennsylvania's favorite | you for the purpose of stating that the committee is 


— 


Jor the presidency. sun, JAMES BUCHANAN, for the presidency. desirous of gelling a slug’ tor said banner, tu be cut 

That we recommend to our fellow citizens that the J. B. GU 'HRIE, Chairman. by the honored hands of the farmer of Ashland, from 
delegates sent by us to the national convention be } the growth of the sod of his awn he me—a seat that 
instructed to nominate and insist upon the nomina- P. MEKENNA, i Vi P dent in consequence of having been the residence of 
tion, on the part of this state, of James Buchanan H. McCcivioca, ee HENRY CLAY, will in all time to come be regani- 
alone, and that Pennsylvania has no second choice. J.C MeCunuy, : ed by every friend of virtuous freedom as classic 

‘That however disappointed we may be in the re- ` ground, and cherished in their m mories with Mount 
sult, we will support the nominee of the national Vernon, Monticello, Moutpelier, and North Bend. 
convention with unanimity and good faith, and will lne committee le | assured that a banner supported 
do all that lics in our poser to concentrate the de- by a staff cut from that ground, by the hands of its 
mocrauic strength upon such nominee, who ver he distinguished and beloved ower, will he, the most 
may be. presiaency in relation to the American tariff, pro ane | valued prize that they tave in their power to oller 

nat our fellow citizens throughout the common- con. are now scanned with severe scrutiny. ‘The for the patrtotie and friendly competitiva of their 
wealth be requested immediately local) public meet- | Lytchburg Virginian says: “The Petersburg Re- j countrymen. 


ings, pass resolutions, appoint committees, und pro- publican, with great point, contends, as the Wash- Permit me, gir, to congratulate you on the bright 


Jous M. Davis, 


Robert Furter, 
Saml. Snowden, 


THE TARIFF AND PROTECTION. 


The views of the pro. ment candidates for the 


} Secretaries. 


the exertions of our political friends in the Fall elec ing tariff interest - from the recent demonstrations 
tions in different states, our own amneng the number, | against the institutione of the south—from the ern- 
with the general cheering aspect of the political ho- thusiaem in behalf of Mr. Clay ſrom a lingerinz 
rizon, lead us contidently to entertain the fond hope, attachment of many old democrats towards him-— 
that the republic is on the eve of a great and glorious, | fram his admitted talents, and the powerful means at 
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MR. CLAY ON TIE TARIFF. 


From the Georgia Journal. 


thonzh bloodless revolution. 

Sincerely hoping that you will be pleased to com- 
ply with the request of the committee that I have the 
honor to communicate, | am truly, with sentiments of 
profound esteem, your friend and fellow citizen, 

LEVI FAHNESTOCK.* 
Chairman whig banner commiltee. 
Hon. Henry Clay, Ashland. 


‘MR. CLAY'S REPLY. 
Ashland, 10th Nor. 1843. 
Dran Sin: I duly received your favor, as chair- 
man of the whig banner committee of Balinnore, re- 
y a staff to be cut. by my hands, at this place, 
or the elevation of the banner, to be presented, in 
behalf of the whigs of Baltimore, to such state dele- 
gation to the Young Men's Whig Convention of Ra 
tification as shall have the largest proportionate num- 
ber of delegates in attendance. 
I shall take great pleasure in complying with this; 
request. A stick of white or blue ash (the best de- 
scription of timber, I think, of all the kinds which 
grow in our forests) has been already cut, and as in 
progress of pr paration for the staff. When comple- 
ted, I will forward it through such channel as will en- 
sure its safe arrival. $ 
The conception of the plan oſ a Young Men's con- 
vention, to ratify the nominations previously made by 
the Whig National convention, was verv fortunate, 
and it will be productive of the best effects. Nor 
could any place be more suitable, for the assembling 
of such a convention, than the Monumental city, 
which covered itself with glory during the last war, 
and has recently again won imperishable Ja: rels. 
Long may they continue to grace its patriotic brow! 
Your faithful friend and obedient servant, 
i H. CLAY. 
Levi Fahnestock, esq. — 


»An appropriate nfine. Fauvestocg, in the German 
language sicnifies Riz stuff. 


BALTIMORE NATIONAL MASS MEETING, 

To be held in May next, promises to be a mighty 
gathering of whigs; the proposition is acceded to with | 
unanimity and pleasure, and it is believed that it will 
be a second edition, enlarged and improved, of that 
which occurred in 1840. . 

It is proposed holding in Baltimore at the same 
time an exhibition of American manufactures—the 
articles to be brought from all parts of the Union.— 
If such a suggestion can be fully carried out, it will 
have a most desirable effect, and aid powerfully in | 
illustrating one of the great principles of the whig 
party, viz: the encouragement and protection of 
American industry. It will be an ocular or tang:- 
ble demonstration of the extensive benefits that have 
already grown out of the existence of the present 
tariff jaw, and will win forthe whig party the ap- 
probation of every friend to American prosperity 
and independence. . [Columbus ( O.) Journal. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 

Some of the leading whig papers are now discus- 
sing the propriety of nominating DANIEL. WEBSTER 
for the vice presidency, associated with Henry CLAY 
as the candidate for the presidency. The friends of 
the several gentlemen that have heretofore been oc- 
casionally named for that station, appear by com- 
mon consent to leave the decion to the whig na- 
tional convention which is to assemble at Baltimore 
an May next,—and but little has been said upon the 
subject beyond merely naming persons supposed to 
be qualitied for the station. 

On the other hand, the Van Buren presses are dis- 
cussing the propriety of placing the name of Jonx 
C. Catuoun as a candidate for the vice presidency, 
upon the ticket with Mr. Van Buren us the candi- 
date fur the presidency. 

The New York Sunday Times and Messenger says: 
„The first step is to induce the friends of Mr. Cal- 
houn in the south and elsewhere, to make every 
reasonable sacrifice to keep the democra‘ic party 
united. If Mr. Webster can support Mr. Clay’s 
nomination, where is the difficulty in Mr. Calhoun’s 
supporting Mr. Van Buren’? If Mr. Calhoun could 
concentrate as much democratic support throughout 
the Union, for the presrdency,as Mr. Van Buren can, 
we should urge upon Mr. Van Buren the expediency 
and prupricty of giving way to Mr. Calhoun—but it 
from local causes and from cardinal measures, Mr. 
Calhoun should not be able to concentrate the entire 
force of the democratic party upon himself, does it 


. 


home and abroad which will he brouzht to his aid in| To THE Ebrrons: It will be recollected that a 
the great struggle next vear—the demecratic party | very few days before the last general election in this 
in a divided condition, dare not venture to take the Ste, an extract of a letter from the honorable f. 
field, with any hope of success, against him, and let Clay to Messrs. Joel Branham and Robert Bledsoe, 
us add it will be a tight race against Clay even with | was published by them presenting his views on the 
Calhoun and Van Ruren on the same ticket.“ subject of a tariff in a very odious light. The 

How either of those propositions would he receive; Whole letter was withheld from the public because 


ed by the gentlemen thus named for a position below | 28 alleged, that he had requested no part of it ’ 


what they have heen aspiring to, we know not, but should be published. I immediately applied to Mr. 
rather presume that neither of them will relish the Clay for a copy of the correspondence; he enclosed 
suggestion. me a letter directed to those gentlemen, requiring 

(The New Hampshire Sentinel promises Mr Web- them to give to me, or “any other friend,” a copy of 
ster’s answer to his friends in that state who have his letter to them. I applied to the gentlemen a`- 
nominated him for the presidency. This document cordingly and met with every favorable disposition 
will be looked for with interest.] i from General Bledsoe, to comply with the demand. 
Dr. Branham pertinaciously persisted in his refusal 
itodo Mr Clay the justice he demanded—and it was 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. | alone by the perseverance of Gen. Bledsoe who per- 


It is known that Mr. Clay has accented an earnest; Milted no honorable exertion to pass without making 
vitanar Trom Nock. ay ah % „% it that he obtained a copy of the letter from Dr. 


Jarolioa to visit that state the: 5 N ; ee i 
ensuing year. He will first go to New Orleans, and Branham, iny hose Possension C 
then relirn by the Atlantic route through New Or- which he has furmshed to me. From him 1 have ob- 
x E 4 . S . 4 — ; $ 
leans, and by the National Road to Kentucky.— lained acopy of ther letter ta: Mre Clay, atid: Nis 
ahi „„ ; „leiter in teply—both of which I send you for public 
The whigs of Norfolk, anxious to have his presence l ae hy b TE 
in their ancient borough, on the 20th of September, ne l ae ss a 8 ea ara ee 1 9 i 
: 2 š : . tle y f ils an 
appointed a committee of one hundred to invite him 5 ie a To 11 11 8 i , 15 ii 55 fi i 6 Na 
to visit them. In the letter addressed to him on this | Es oe Kime 5 ie ie i 8 1 . | roe A b 
subject, which we find in the Norfolk Herald, they man who read the garbled extracts which were pub- 
say: ý , lished would ever have supposed that they came irom 
i s 8 a 8 * ip 10 2 * 4711. 

“We have long most anxiously desired an oppor- M ey „ 
tunity of manifesting to you, personally, our esteem ily 1 1 3 200 y 5 . a i 05 i ra 
for your character aud gratitude for sour eminent totale une c. P a e ae wen l T 
public services. These have placed us under obli- | CU UMenIS of all parties in Georgta, in days gone by, 

He declares as his opinions that the expenses of the 


vations to 500 bevond what we owe to any 
yon far beranu ve „ federal government should be economical, that the 


living statesman. In peace and in war, your voice e ee eae ane 

` i 8 s 80 3 S iS * t raise 

has ever been most potent. in vindicating our rights : “upp P . a y 
duties from iniports. 


and in healing domestic oppressions, which hdve 1 : e 
L c Spi i That under a revenue tariff he would discriminate 


frequently jeopardized the very existence of our y 
` j - | so as to afto reason g 
government. To you, all eyes have been turned in] $° 3% be atlord “reasonable encouragement” to our 
domestice manufactures. 


our most trying emergencies; nor have you ever dis- : f 
appointed the confidence we have reposed in your That he 18 opposed to any duty which amounts to 
prohibition of the article on which it is Jevied— 


wisdom and patrotism. hD Ay t 

Again, we need your services to aid us in accom- believing that competition would advance all inte- 
phishing a reformation; which. we vainly imagined , rest. te 
we had accomplished by the “revolution of 1840.— That he is opposed to that iniquitous and unjust 
Disappointed and defeated, us we have been, in our! system of direct taxes, and internal duties in time of 
just expectations from that victory, we are now or-| peare. i , 
ganizing to renew the contest with redoubled zeal That he is opposed to the doctrine of frre trade. as 
and ardour. And animated as we are, by the well | it is called, with foreign powers, all of whom sub- 
grounded hope of placing at the head of our govern- i Ject our commerce with them to restrictions great 
ment, 9 patriot and a statesman, Who is incapable of and burthensome,—which restrictions deprive our 
betraying a trust, and fully equal to the pressing | farmers of a part of their labor, for the benefit of 
emergencies which now demand his services, we | their own pec ple—that a tariff should be stable, an.! 
go into the battle with the strongest assurance of; to secure that, the duties should be moderate, rea- 
success. sonable, and certain. 

The war is now fairly waged, against the power That the tariff c 1823 was a “fraudulent produc- 
and corrupt use of the patronage of the government, | tion,” in many instances the duties were “extrava- 
by the present administration; as well as the attempt | ganty high” and in others not called for by any in- 
making from other sources, to fasten upon us again | terests. f 
the repudiated Jackson, Van Buren administration;; These are the sentiments of Mr. Clay, which wero 
and it is hardly necessary to add how much we should | 89 grossly perverted and misrepresented before the 
be cheered by your presence, if you can, with con election, and to the prejudice of the whig party.— 
venience, accept our invitation. They are now before the country; let that inpartial 

To this invitation Mr. Clay replied as follows: country Say whether they are worthy of condemna . 

Ashland, 10th Nov. 1843. tion? Tte friends of neither of the democratic aspi- 


ies : ran's to the presidency ca ond ince 
GENTLEMEN: I have received the invitation which they ree tie erson 5 ae 
you did me the honor to transmit. at the instance of 2 P vre 


E e PARA obnoxious principles. Those who are opposed to 
the whigs of the Borough of Norfolk, to visit it du- quties being reasonable, moderate, and certain. have 
ring my contemplated tour to North Carolina. Nor- | ar aint to the-views of Me. Clay 
folk being in the route, by which I propose to return %%% KT 


: ; ! . none others will f si : 
from the city of Raleigh to my residence, it was iny ER 1 „ Hi i Ge 
intention to pass through it before I received your ? peno we ns 


l Bledsoe alone am J enabled to present the correspun- 
friendly note. That adds to the inotives which I pre- 4 ERR I 
viously entertained to make the visit; and in accept- dence which Mr. Clay has never feared should meet 


ing your obliging invitation, I request you to accept ee W ö 
also my respectful and grateful acknowledgments ior ~~ : 
the friendly and flattering terms in which it is con- = i 
veyed. Not having fixed yei the time when J hope f| Extract from a letter from Mr. Clay to Mr. Meriwether: 
to reach Raleigh, l cannot now designate that of my Ashland, 2d Oct. 1343. 
arrival at Norfolk. think it will be in April. Lam,| “You are right, so far as the record is concerned 
gentlemen, wilh high respect, your friend and obed't] in your statement that Í did not vote for the taritf 
servant, H. CLAY. [of 1816 or 1824, but I supported their principles, 
Messrs. Wm. Garnett, Robert E. Taylor, Thomasj and have always admitted that I was in favor of 
Newton, John P. Leigh, and the other gentlemen | them. 
composing the committee of the hundred, &c. &c.| 1 did not vote for the tariff of 1828, for which, 
&c. however, Me. Van Buren, Colonel Benton, Colonel 
The Patriot adds: Johnson, Mr. Wright, and others of our present op- 
Mr. Clay will thes be in Raleigh in April, and we; ponents did vote. And it is remarkable that from 
suggest that arrangements be made to secure his pre- that period my exertions in congress have been di- 
sence at the great Young Men's Convention in this! rected to the reduction-aid moderation of tariis.— 
city on the 2d of May. Thus, in 18321 supported that tarit, which greatly 
Nothing would so gladden the hearts of the fifty! modified and reduced the tariff of 1528, insomuch 


4 1. 2142 


From the Baltimore Patrict. 
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a e e 
more equity and precision. 


Eight years of progress 
in our manufactures in 1832 justified some reduction 
in tha amount of duties, and generally the tariff of 


—— —t— —— 


843—RECIPROCITY IN FREE TRADE. 


ing population? Or will she compel us to seek a 
home market for our surplus hread and meat, thus 
perpetuating and extending our manufactures, upil 


was limited to the free artictes. 1842 is more moderate than that of 1832. As our onr wants are not only all supplied, but our red™ 

I never was in favor of what [ regarded as a high! manufactures advance and become perfected, less dance sent abroad to compete with her in foreiga 
tariff. And my present opinion is in perfect comei- and less protection wi'l be needed, until many arti- markets? 
dence with that of the whole whig party of the U. cles will be able to compete with the foreign rival] The admission of our corn, now proposed through 
States, including Georgia, as I understand it. We all articles, without any protection at all in the form of Canada, is well enough, as far as it goes; but is it 
believe that the revenue from the general govern- duties. calculated to satisfy the just expectations of the At- 
ment should be derived from the foreign imports to; I was not in congress in 1828, and therefore did | lantic States? They see the cotton and tobacco of 
the exclusion of direct taxes, and the proceeds of the | not vote for the tariff of that year. The duties in the south tolerated in British ports until England can 
sales of the public lands; and that no more revenue many Instances imposed by that tariff were extrava- produce them in her own colonies, and the corn of 
should be levied than is necessary to an economical | gantiy high, and in others, duties were imposed ; out western frontier admitted in Britisn ships. ria 
administration of the government; but that in levving | which were not called for by any interest. That; the St. Lawrence, while their's is effectually ex- 


` at such discriminations ought to be made as will afford tariff was a fraudulent production. It was framed a by the sl. ding scale, and their shipping inte- 


moderate and reasonable protection to American in- 
terests against the rival and prohibitory policy of fo- 
reign powers, 

I should have preferred that the compromise in all 
its parts (including the home valuation) could have 
been adhered to. But you will know from what quar- 
ter the opnusilionscame to the home valuation, with- 
out the incorporation of which in the compromise act, 
that act never could have passed. ` 

J think the present tariff. in the main, is rizht, and 
working much good. There may be excesses or de- | 
fects init,of which] have not here means to judge; | 


and if there be. they ought to he corrected by supple- | honest friends were inimical to it. But it was not de- bushels per head. 


mental legislation, Iam your friend, and ob't -erv't, 
3 H. CLAY. 


The Hon. J. . I. Meriwether. 


Entonton, Ga. July 14th, 1843. 

Dear Sia: Conflicting opinions of the principles 
you now entertain in relation to the protection of do- 
mestic manufactu es are heid by many of the citizens 
of thisstate, while all who have acquaimted themselves 
with your public course on this subject acknowledzed 
you to have been the distinguished advocate of the 
system of protection. 

Many have been induced to believe and to assert 
that your views of it have undergone if not an entire 
change, at least some modification. 

The opinions we have also entertained of your 
frankness. candor, and independence, and of your un- 
willingness to conceal your principles, or to suffer 
them to be misrepresented, induce us respectfully to 
propound to you the following questions: 

Are you in favor of a tarif fur the protection of 
American manufactures? 

Have your principles in reference to this subject 
undergone change or modification? 

A reply will oblige, very respectfully, Ke. 

JOEL BRANHAM, 
ROBERT BLEDSOE. 
The Hon. Henry Clay, Lexington, Ky. 


. Ashland, 28th July, 1843, 

GextLemen: I duly received your favor of the 
13th instant, in which you inform me that conflict- 
ing Opinions prevail in your state in regard to my 
Opinions on the policy of protecting domestic manu- 
factures, and your request of me information in rela- 
tion to them. I take pleasure in complying with your 
request. ` 

My opinion is, that the revenue necessary to the 
economical administration of the general government 
ought to be derived, in season of peace, exclusively | 
from duties imposed on our foreign imports, and that 
a tariff for that purpose ought to be so adjusted as to 
affurd reasonable encouragement to our domestic 
manufactures. Iam opposed to direct taxes and in- 
ternal duties, except in time of war, when they may 
be necessary to give vigor and success to our arms. 
Jam opposed to the doctrines of free trade with 
foreign powers, all of whom subject our commerce 
with them to restrictions, often very great and bur- 
thensome. 

These opinions I have always entertained and still 
entertain. I never was in favor of duties being so 
high as to amount to a prohibition of articles on which 
they were laid. I have thought it best for all interests 
that there should be competition. I think it of great 
importance that a tariff should possess stability, as 
frequent changes affect injuriously all our great in- 
terests. To impartto it that character it should be 
moderate, reasonable, and certain. 

J voted fur the tariff of 1816, 1824, and 1832. J] 
think they were all reasonable aad moderate, at the 
“times they were respectively passe. In the infancy 
of manufactures, the object being to acquire the skill 
and accumulate the capital necessary to their suc- 
cessful establishment, a grealer degree of protection 
is expedient than 1s requisite after they have made a 
considerable progress. ‘The difficulty lies in fixing 

that degree. In 1816, we were without much expe- 
rience, and failed to make, in all cases, a proper ad- 
justwent of the measure of protection. bight years 
experience in 1824 enabled congress to fix it with 


by a combination of some members from the south, 


rest, already crippled by the destructive operation of 
and some from the north, who were afraid openly to | the colonial intercourse treaty, precluded from bring- 
vote against a tariff, and yet wished to obtain credit ing to your ports any one of their own staples. With 
for being favorable to supposed southern interests.— ! such a commentary upon the clamor of “free trade,” 
It was so shaped, with the design of defeating the can you expect any relaxation oſ uur tarif? But we 
passage of any tariff; because it was believed that, it are gravely assured that the United States cannot 
was so injurious to the manufacturing interests in | compete with the corn of the Baltic. Let England 
many respects, that the honest and true friends of that make with her “best customer” a treaty, securing to 
interest would not vote for it. Had it been defeated | us a steady market for our cereatia and provisions, 
those northern members, who united in concocting it, and she may afford to dispense with all other sources 
would have returned home and asserted that they | of supply. Ina former letter I gave our crop of 
were the true friends of protection, and that its really corn and maize a 421,0°0.000 of bushels, or 24} 
By official returns since made, 
feated. The genuine friends of manufactures resolv- the entire supply, including potatoes, for 1842. reach- 
ed not to be cheated by such a combination, and de- ed 719 000,000 bushels, or thirty-nine bushels per 
termined to take the bill for the sake of the good that head for each consumer. free and slave, in the Unit- 
was in it, notwithstanding the bad. which was put ed States. This alone will be found ample to afford 
there against their consent. The scheme nothaving a surplus adequate to supply all the present wants 
succeeded as was designed, the southern members, of Britain. But if more is needed, with a system of 
who were concerned in it, afterwards bitterly re- rail roads and canals daily advancing towards com- 
proached their northern confederates for the disap- pletion—facilitating and economising the intercourse 
pointment. \ ‘between the existing population, and giving new ac- 
I have more than half a dozen times expressed cess to a national domain of J, 300.000.000 of acres 
within the Jast two or three years on public occasions, of virgin soil—the idea of “inadequate supplies from 
the opinion which I now communicate as to a com- the states” is absurd. If objections be urged on the 
bination of the principles of revenue and protection score of price, let it be remembered that our yeo- 
in a tariff. I send you herewith the last speech on manry till their own free soil. Generally occupying 
that subject which I made in the senate of the Unit- farms of moderate size, and requiring little labor 
ed-States and also a brief sketch of the principles of beyond that of their own families, lightly taxed, and 
the whig party, as J understand them, which l pre- paying nothing to sustaining an expensive landed 
pared. ‘aristocracy, they need nothing but the stimulus of a 
J have no other objection to the publication of regular market to extend their operations, and sup- 
this letter but that it would imply a sensitiveness in ply at the lowest possible price, any appreciable 
regard to my opinion which I do not feel, and I think amount of the agricultural products needed by Bri- 
it has been already sufficiently promulgated. itain, in exchange for their manufactures. Though 
Jam your friend,and obedient servant, by no means extravagant, they are, nevertheless, 
i H. CLAY. | generous consumers, each individual in the United 
Messrs. Joel Bianham and Robt Bledsoe. | | States annually using seventeen and sixpence worth 


quar Of British murufactures (and would have taken 
8 5 thrice as much had you permitted an equitable ex- 
RECIPROCITY IN FREE TRADE, change of our produce for yours,) whilst the Rus- 

3 ‘sian only consumes Id., the German not more than 
El. l iorr Cresson. Esq. of Philadelphia, has pub- 7d., and the Frenchman only 330. Let it be remem- 
lished a series of articles upon the subject of free bered that the continental nations are straining every 
trade, in which Mr. C. contends for Reciprociry, in nerve to supply their own wants, while here, a pas- 


ifs most enlarged sense, as the basis of ALL RIGHT.— 
In this view, Alr. Cresson has been sustained by the 
liberal press of England, which acknowledges that 
reciprocity alone constitutes the nature and exis- 


sion almost insane exists in favor of everything En- 
‘glish, But adversity is a hard schoolmaster; and this 
prejudice will soon give place to a stern determina- 
tion to consume our own manufactures exclusively, 


tence of those rights upon which free trade can be unless Britam shall speedily relax her selfish and 


built. [ Phla. Sun. 
Philadelphia, April 23, 1543. 
“The great inequality of the scale of duties adopt- 
ed in Sir Robert's new Corn Law is such as effectu- 
ally to exclude from English markets our maize, 


oats, rye, barley, &c.; and did not fail to call forth 


unjust policy. The fact tat our entire annual ex- 
port to England only averages sixty millions of dol- 
lars, while little Massachusetts buys from the other 
stutes each year to the extent of forty-two millions, 
with every indication of rapidly increasing the 
amount, is of itself an important fact, which will 


my representations of the injustice of its provisions tell powerfully in all future discussion of the taritf 


towards us before I left London. T am, therefore, 
glad that you have drawn the attention of Lord 
Stanley to the subject. The British corn laws have 
continued to inflict upon us ever since 1815 the most 
flagrant injustice, especially wpon the free states; and, 
notwithstanding the constant angry denunciation of 
English philanthropy against the south, nothing has 
tended more effectually than those very corn laws 
to fortify that institution, by their virtual prohibi- 
tion of nearly every product of free labor, and con- 
sequently to lend a powerful aid to its perpetuation 
and ex:ension, at the expense of her best customer 
—the free states. Indeed, to the inflation thus given 
to southern staples, and the consequent depression 
of those of the north, we owe much of our subsequent 
misfortunes; and it would be well for England, when 
lashing us for our deſalcations, to rememuer that her 
own one sided and unenlightened legislation has 
been the most prominent cause of our calamities 
and her losses. Had she wisely extended, at the 
conclusion of the war of 1812, to the grain growing 
states a market for their surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, the reciprocal wants of the two countries 
would have built up a constantly increasing and 
healthy interchange of their respective commodities, 
consigning most of the hot bed manufactures of New 
England, then clearly premature, to rapid ex unction. 
Will she now wisely take from us food for her grow- 


question. Nor can it be longer urged that dearness 
of American goods will prevent their use. Ii is only 
‘a few months since large calculations were made on 
snuggling British cottons into the states through 
Canada. Now, we have the fact that 14 000,000 
yards of cotton have been bought in a single week at 
Boston for the Chinese market! Twenty-five hundred 
bales have just been sold here for the same destina- 
tion, and the barque Niagara has sailed for London 
with four hundred cases of American cotton goods!— 
Does this look like smuggling them into the states? 
This spring all our markets abound with American 
chintzes, rivalling those of France and England tn 
quality and beauty, to the exclusion of buth, by their 
greater cheapness. In South America, the superior 
quality and material of our coarse cottons, give them 
a decided preference; and when in London we had 
British authority for the fact that even in Africa, 
counterfeit Lowells, manufactured in Manchester 
but bearing the Yankee stau p, were extensively 
sold. But we shall be told that cottons must give 
place to worsteds in winter. Well! be it so; and as 
if to meet the case, Lowell has begun the fabric of 
mousseline de lame, and our 25, 000, 000 sheep will 
supply wool enough for all our wants. In cloths, 
cussimers, carpets and fancy woolleis, Lowell is not 
idle. The almost daily improvement in each of these 
departments is very striking. A distinguished states- 


these of tho hest British fabris, and were over h 


chesper. [dnd Hona ca agarabinty aed char fhiiy 
equelto EUS A a dealer, y hosel no dune tie 
fapries, wi næ tat bas ker cloths, at $2). ore better 


than those of Britain or Belgium, at 83. J] have al- 
ready told you of the decided impulse given of late 
to manufactures in metals and glass. “Onward” is 
still the word, and unless some little pains be taken 
speedily to place your commerce with the free states 
on a footing with just reciprocity, the furnaces and 
factories of Wales and Birmingham will soon find 
that the unbounded mineral resources of Pennsylva- 
nia will supersede their respective products’ on the 
spot; her land teeming with iron, coal, and timber, 
holding out at their present low prices an ample field 
for the employment of British skill and capital — 
The coal trade gives promise of exceeding greatly 
the present year that of any former season; the en- 
tire stock of last year being consumed, and the de- 
mand largely increased. Our last English advices 
complam of great stagnation in the iron and coal 
districts. Here the construction of iron boats and 
their substitution for wood in freighting coal pro- 
mises an ample return for the investment of capital. 
You could scarcely do a greater benefit to both par- 
ties than to induce persons of some means, and con 
versant with iron boats, to enzage in freight on the 
Schuylkill; the shipment of anthracite from that re- 


gion for 1843, being estimated at 1,200,000 tons 


probably much more. It ia at the same time impor- 
tant to discourage the immigration of destitute peo- 


ple, devoid of energy, who prefer hanging about our | vestigated, and long deplored as alike inimical to the 


seaports and living on alms, to pushing into the inte- 
rior and depending on their own industry and enter 
prize. It is in the interior only, and by agriculture. 
manufactures, mining, or as mechanics in the thriving 
towns, that they can get on. The accounts from 
many of them—such as Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pitts. 
burg, Reading, &c. announce great activity in trade 
and building. In the former, it is said 1600 houses 
will bè built this year. In Baltimore 14 churches are 
in hand. 

Business in Boston appears to be more active just 
now than in the palmiest duys of the country. 


l 
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c stant reiteration af such vituperation as the Traca thine and Space through the CONDE TEO GE OE JRI Pe 


and S'andard habitually indulge in.witl not mend mat- nal communications. I found very many in Eiland 
ters. The American people may smile withcontempt had been deluded into the belief that our union 
at the reckless falsehoods of those journals; but they could at any moment be dissolved, hy raising the 
generally arrive at common sense conclusions, and i standard of revolt in the south. Such an attempt 
they begin to feel that, unless their readers sustained would only bring ruin upon the objects of their mis- 
Messrs. Walter and Baldwin in their wanton attacks | taken philanthropy, and rally the entire population 
upon us, those gentlemen, as mere caterers for the round the flag of onr country. Let Britain, there- 
British public, would not venture to calumniate us al- | fore. dispel at once her unkind feelings toward us, 
most daily. The re-publication of Washington [rving’s | aid in the restoration of our prosperity, thereby se- 
chapter British writers on America,” by the Lon- | curing to herself the filial regard of her eldest danzh- 
don Peace society, would do more than all their dry | ter, and a full share in all the benefits accruing to 
homilies, on war, and their fraternizing with Ameri- | ourselves under the auspices now dawning upon us. 
can agitators, in restoring kindly feeling and cont- ; But the mail is closing, and I must do the same. 
dence between the sister countries. But ifon the con- E. C. 
trary, the present policy and angry denunciation be. ͤͤͤͤ——küw.ͥ,᷑1LꝛñÄ..:? 


much longer indulged in America will strive, by the fon ee Oe 
development of her own resources, to releive herself į MR. «DAMS AT CINCINNATI, 
from a dependence on the mother country—instead | uaaa 
of cultivating those amicable relations so cordial to! Mr. Adams as soon as he reached Cincinnati, re- 
the feelings of our native population; and when the | ceived pressing invitations to visit other places, but 
ties of interest are sundered, and the two nations. | it will be seen by the following report of his remarks 
placed in the position of rivala, each striving for the | made to the delegation of citizens of Louisville, 
possession of the same markets, shall find their in- | that he has felt himself constrained to decline theim 
terests to clash, there is but too much reason to fear | all: 


true welfare of both countries, „icht give place to 
a vastly extended and mutually profitable intercourse. 
That this growing population and reciprocal wants 
might warrant a commerce far beyond all former 
precedent, there is no doubt. 


Our diminished consumption during the past three 
years will probably be cited against this hypothesis. 
But that fact. properly understood, goes far to fortify 
my position. Our people, previously receiving high 
prices for their produce, spent freely, and ran intu 

| debt. But so sudden was that revulsion, that they 
found themselves unable to meet their liabilities, and 


Here we are waking up, and if we do not exhibit | enjoyed their usual comforts and luxuries. Imme- 
our former activity, our beautiful metropolis shows | diate retrenchment and the excision of both ensued. 
that we have passed through the storm. Our legis- In the “far west” where corn and stock were alone 
lature (Pennsylvania) which has just adjourned, has reared, it was truly deplorable to see the adventu- 
done much in the way of reform, having cut down, rous pioneer, unable to obtain cash for either, and 
the state expenses about 30 per cent.“ and passed ' consequently unable to pay old debts (contracted in 
many wholesome laws. That a strong desire pre- brighter days) to meet his taxes, or purchase your 
vails to extinguish our debt, you will infer, from the iron, cottons, wooltens—while, at the same moment 
act to sell all the stocks held by the state, perempto- | your artizans were famishing for the very food which 
rily, and to dispose of our state works below their was perishing on his hands for want of that inter- 
cost, receiving in payment her own stock at par. In change so essent al to both. And the gay and sunny 
the hands of private companies, and managed with south, where only three years since the ball-room 
judicious and enlightened economy, they. must pay and the church presented an array of rich attire from 
well. Each month, some new link in the chain of | the looms of England and France, scarcely excelled 
internal canals and rail roads—now seven thousand lat Almacks or in a West-end congregation, such 
is being completed—some new region reached—some | was the stern determination to owe no more, that a 
new market opened—some new article of trade add- | gentleman who spent last winter at une of the gayest 
ed to the list, by the wonderful diminution in the ex- | capitals of the south, assured me that planters whom 
pense of transportation—to say nothing of the growth | [had seen there clad ia line English broad-cloth two 
of population (soon a million per annum)—the vast | years before, regularly attended church in coats 
developments of agricultural treasures of the “far|made of Indian blankets! Suen a system, rigully 
West,” and their growing wants. Even the geologi- | pursued, has not been inoperative. Our ships, in- 
gal surveys lately made in most of the states. have |stead of coming home freighted with their usual 
brought to light extensive mineral treasures. In my rich and varied cargoes, have brought back the 
last J told you of three tons of copper smelted as an | scanty returns for crops sold at prices ruinously low, 
experiment. A paper before me announces that e in hard cash, to pay debts as far as they were able. 
lurge quantity of pig copper is now awaiting the | This application of Sangrado practice, though severe 
opening of navigation at the head of the Mississippi. | upon the patient, has proved efficacious; and after a 
In various other places rich veins of copper with {course of rigid abstinence, a fiscal and economic 
numerous mines of the precious metals, have been | Lent, he has rallied wonderfully of late. - The stock 
explored. In ono vicinity, tin has been wrought( market, that best test of returning confidence in a 


from ores yielding 73 per cent., the average product | country like ours, has risen rapidly, and United States 


of the veins being from 30 to 50. But it is from coal | sixes which yonr wise men spurned a few weeks since 


the city of Frankfort, through the hands of ditm- 
guished officers, and it was with regret, he found 
himself unable to accept their friendly invitations 
from the people of Kentucky; but from the beginning 
he was obligedgjo lay it down, as a principle, that he 
would make no visits; but confine himself to the duty 
which he came to perform.” 


THE LADIES—THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE» 

On the evening of the day on which the corner 
stone of the observatory was laid. the 9th inst , pre- 
parations had been made by the ladies of Cincinnati 
for having a Tea Party on a large scale, the pr. ce ds 
of the sales of tickets of admission to which were 
to go to benevolent purposes of the temperance so- 
ciety. The garden of Mr. Shires, with the theatre 
attached, was expressly fitted up for the occasiun. 

The Cincinnati Gazelle says: The two main en 
trances tu the garden, that is, from Vine and Third 
atreets, were arched over. ‘Ihe arches Jizited up 
brilliantly, and covered with tasteful represeutations 
on oil paper, bearing upon them, in large letters, the 
motto of the temperance society, “The integrity of our 
pledge we will ever sustain.” 

These arches thus ornamented, looked beautiful, 
in the intense darkuess of the night. 

The interior of the theatre was neatly arranged. 
It was ornamented with evergreens, and well setec- 
ted paintings, and seemed to speak of the joy which 
was so soon to be enkindled in so many human boe 
soms. ‘There was in the arrangement a happy com- 
bination of good taste and elegance, and one could 
not look upon the scene without emotions of delight. 

But we looked with greater wonder, ve must con- 
fess, upon the supper arrangements. There were 


and irou chiefly, that these works must become pro- 
fitable. and both are rapidly on the increase. - The 
limits of a letter will not admit of amplification; but 
Pennsylvania i9 vastly rich in both. I must, there- 
fore, hope that the holders of Pennsylvania stock in 
England will lose no time in making arrangements 
for thus extinguishing a portion of their loans. The 
great line of railroad and canal hence to Pittsburg, 
dearly 400 miles is olfyred at §16,000.0U0, and the 
Delaware division, connecting us with the coal mines 
about 80 miles, at 51.600.000. Estimating the value 
of the Pennsylvania loan ut 40 per cent. (the recent 
market price) these magnificent works will cost less 
thau a million and three quarters sterling, and a small 
additional outlay will form ajunction with the great 
Baltimore aud Ohio rail road, and ensure a great ac- 
cessiun of trade and travel. Such an investment 
cannot fail to remunerate a company richly; and the 
dimunition of debt would enable the stale to make 
early arrangements for paying the interest, and grad 
ually extinguishing the balance. Let England pur- 
Suc a policy just to us, and at thg same time salutary 


eventually a hostile result. In the foregoing remarks.| “Mr. Adams said, that he received their invita- 
I have been actuated by an ardent desire thata more | tions with pleasure and gratitude; and it was with 
just appreciation of evils which I have patiently in- deep regret he found himself compelled to decline 
| them. He wished all persons to understand, that he 
was not on a risit even to Cincinnati, however agre- 
able it might be. In that respect, he made no dis- 
crimination between this and other places. He had 
travelled a thousand miles to perform a duty, and he 
had not turned from his route to visit any place. 
“This very day he had received a cordial invita- 
tion from the city of St. Louis, which he was unab'e 
to accept. He had also received a warm and ecrdi- 
al invitation from his frend Mr. Clay, who inv ted 
kim to his house. Ile did not feel it rigut to en er 
Kentucky, without he visited Mr. Clay, which was 
tinhossible. He had also received an invitation from 
f 
when unable to obtain two per cent. for their money 
have been absorbed at home, the price now obtained | eleven hundred feet of tables. Every portion of them 
being 1123; Ohio sixes, recently at 49, have risen to | was loaded down with provisions. and so arranged, 
76, those of Kentucky have been sold at 92; and ma- | so elegantly ornamented, as to look, brilliantly thiu- 
ny others have advanced equally, some far more, as | minated as the pavilion was, like a grand festival 
in the case of the Bank of Pennsylvania, which from | scene. 
the panic price of 50 Las risen to 150 per share.— | Another sight we cannot forbear to mention. It 
Our derangement has certainly been great, but the! was the happy faces which every where greeted us. 
type of disease is the very reverse of that which The throng was dense. Yet there was joy all around! 
afflicts Britain. The pour perish for want of food The young, the middle-aged, the aged, were there, 
trom abroad, denied by her legislature, in exchange | all animated by the best feelings, glad to meet each 
for their manufactures. Our rich men have hitherto! other, glad to look upon the display, glad tu greet our 
been the chief sutferers, because our monetary sys- ! mothers, wives, and sisters, but gladider yet to hear, 
tem has been deranged by that very food having been | and to Lehold their honored guest, our country’s and 
denied its natural market; and when our specie was man's friend! The whole scene was full of lite. It 
exhausted, cotton, by the speculative value given to | was an occasion which appealed to and stirred up 
it when it became almost the sole medium of pay- Ihe best and purest feelings of the heart. 
nent, threw out whole machinery into wild disorder.) At an early hour the theatre was filled to over 
We are now recovering from these calamities; in- flowing. We were there at half past six, and found 
dustry has resumed her old channels; enterprise is it difficult to obtain a seat. An hour aiter, and no 


carrying out new ones; and our active, mereur gl gecess to the interior could be obtained. Over five 
population has recovered its glacrily. It would be thousand persops were in the garden! 
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At e ven o’elock the torch light procession formed 
on Sixth strect, and at eight arrived on Third, to es- 
cort Mr. Adams to Shires’ garden. The effect of the 
toreh light procession was truly fine. We felt this. 
more especially when it was formed or Third street, 
(reaching appare: Uy from the Henrie hanse ta Race 
street. four squares.) and received Mr. Adams, with 
the committees appointed to wait on him. As soon 
ashe entered it. the line closed, and the procession 
marched forward to Shires’ garden the spot on which 
the tea party was to be given, and the ceremonies of 
the evening celebrated. : 

At half past eight the patriot guest arrived, with 
Jud res Wright. Burnet, Me Lean, Senator Morehead, 
and Dr. Mussey at the theatre. He was introduced 
10 Mre. Beecher and the ladies of the temperance 
societvy bv Judge Wright. Bellamy Storer esq. res- 
pended as the organ of thie introduction, in the ſol- 
lowing neat and eloquent address: 

Mr. ADAMS: 

You have this day at the call of a scientific body, 
performed for them, and I trust for the human race, 
a noble work. When vou ascen'eg yonder height, 
vou saw from its summit, the rare physical advanta- i 
me e that nature has bestowed upon our city; and you, 
contd not have been insensible io the vast improve- | 
ment achieved by industry and art throughout our, 
borders. during the brief period of our history.—! 
These exhibitions, | am assured, must have filled: 
your soul with feelings at once elevated and chasten- | 


ed, for they are but the proud monuments of a free: 
| kind 


people, to enterprise and genius. l l 

A spectacle is now presented, which invokes no! 
aid from the abstruse sciences to adorn it. On be-, 
half of these ladies, the mothers, wives, and daugh— 
ters of our citys, I welcome you to this delightful in 
terview—where the whole heart can ponr out its full 
tribute and the highest power of mind acknowledges 
its justice. Sir—if in the study of yonder heavens, 
the utmost to be learned is but a glimpse of the infi- ' 
nite: if suns and systems hevond onr vision, unknown 
to us, still perform their glorious revolutions; if star 
after star, and constellation, have appeared and de- | 
parted, and no one can trace them in their limitoable 
llicht: there is in the study of bumanity, no such 
limit to onr investigations. Heaven born sympathy 
is the moral telescope, by which we can readily dis- 
cover all, even the minutest elements of our social | 
being. This, sir, is the secret of the gieat move: | 


ment in the reform of our race, which has directed which this reform will lead; — and when the temper- 


the efforts of these your auditors, and pressed a new | 
character upon the era in which we live. 

And they feel assured that no portion of your 
eventful life would you wish to remember with more 
pleasure, than that which has been devoted to the re- 
formation and ieprovement of that moral condition | 
of vour fellow man. Sir, the inflenve of these tem- 
perance associations are not confined to time, iti 
reaches beyond it into the eternal future; and when 
the heavens above us, and all that is now the Libor of | 


science to unfold; all that taxes the mightiest: ener- lion than any other, of which human nature is ca- upon his bosom, in his house in Washington.” 
8 8 x ; a 
pahle of enjoying, I pray God to shower it down | 


gies shall have been “rolled up as a scroll“ the im- 
mortal beings who have been redeemed from error, 
and restored to usefulness and happiness here, will 
shine forever as stars in the firmament of God. 

Sir. in the course of events it is scarcely to be 
hoped that you will ever meet again this mumerous 
assembly an this world of discipline and change; but! 


MR. PRESTON AND MR. LFGANE. 


Í stances in the middle and northern states, in which 
l have Jong desired, but in vam. to visit the new a community has testified its regard for one of its 


'ereation, the new world rising in the west of this citizens, in the manner in which Charleston has 


continent, whieh in the meditations of my heart, J done; and yet we think that evidences of regard to 
have long flattered myself, is abont to present to the the distinguished dead are true stimulants to the 
contemplation of man a seene never hefore exhinited gifted living. Men may struggle on in the strength 
upon this earthly globe—a scene of a great multi- of manhoud, buffeting the billows of opposition, and 
tude which no man can number of the human race, contending with hearts of controversy for truth 
improved and improving their candition: changing, in against interest: they may stand up thus, and neither 
some respect, the nature of man-—elevating him above i need nor ask sid of others, provided they know that 
the positions which he has occupied hitherto in the when the powers of resistance or contest fail, they 
animal creation, and approaching him nearer to himof will be sustained by tho-e who have sympathised 
whom it has been said ‘ta little lower than the angels.” with the :-; and when they ſall, harnessed or unhare 

Of these hopes, which | have long entertained, this | nessed, their fame will not be left to the harpies that 
present scene serves to me asa mighty consu-nma- have opposed them. by the sycophants that have sus- 
tion. The canse of ‘Temperance, for which this as- tained themselves upon their life blood. Charleston 


semblage has eonvened, was the emanation af a fe- 
male mind; and m the cause of temperance the la- 
dies of Cincinnati have already contributed, perhaps 
more than their proportion of the whole race of man- 
This scene is exhibited tn that sacred cause; 
and when I consider what will be the consequence 
of the temperance reform which is now pervading 


ae : . , 
the civilized globe, and of which this scene is one 


of the manifestahons, f cannot but hope, that it is 
one of the steps in the progress of man towards per- 
fection, so far as it can be attained upon this planet. 

‘Temperance—the reform of temperance, so far as 
it relates only to individual temperance, is the disuse 


of spirituous and intoxicating liquor- supposed that to 


be once accomplished and man will no longer he the 
same animal How many virtues are indissolubly 
connected with i? What an influence it must have 
upon the education of the rising race! How many 
of the crimes which have disgraced human nature 
willbe extinguished from the course of man on 
earth! How many virtues willbe added and inspiri- 
ted! Jt as searecly possible to conceive the extent to 


ance reform shall be completed, then may we not 
hope that other reforms will be its successors, till 
there shall be in the nung and heart of man nothing 
hut moral virtue, nor on earth any evils but physical 
evils. 

Ladies, the emotions which [ feel at this moment 
are too powerful to permit me to add any thing 
more, except to return you my sincere thanks for the 


kindness which I have received at your nands; and | 


lo say, If there be on earth a more blessed condi- 


upon you! 
THE FAREWELL. Unremitted and enthusiastic as 
were the attentions shown to Mr. Adams during his 


late sojourn of five or six days in the city of Cincin- | 


nati, its citizens, when he departed thence last Mon- 
day, still ap cared to be anxious as ever to evince 


known and felt beyond the grave. 
10 present to you, my dear sir, the deep and abiding 
syiipathy of this audience and on their behalf to ten- 
der you azam a thrice hearty welcome. 


corted him to the steamer on which be was to em- 
bark. On reaching her, the wharves and decks of 


sets a noble example. She finds a reflected glory in 
her children. They may differ on questions of na- 
tional policy, but the very fervor of their temper 
in the contest begets a warmth that belongs to the 
credit of their father land; and the light which they 
exhibit on one side or the other, is made to reflect 
glory upon the state that gave them birth. And the 
Cornelia, that finds her jewels in her living chitdren, 
honors them dead, without inquiring whether it be 
Tiberius or Caius. [U. S. Gaz. 

i 


EXTRACT FROM MR. PRESTON’S EULOGY ON THE LATE 


HUGH 8. LEGARE. 


2 > * 


“In his veins were the mingled currents of the 
Hugenot and the Covenanter; his father having de- 
scended from the former, and his mother, from the 
Swintons of Scotland. Upon a widowed mother. fell 
the care of his childhood and youth. Success, which 
is so offen granted to the prayers or attained by the 
instincts of maternal Jove, awaited her; for all her 
cares and watchings she had an overpayment of de- 
light, both in the honor and fame she was spared to 
see gathered around her only son, and in that fuller 
and sweeter compensation of his filial piety and ten- 
derness. 

“A few years since, at the conclusion of aspeech, 
he said toa friend who was con-ratulating him, 
while the assembly resounded with applause, ‘It 
will gratify my mother.” His was the tender of- 
fice, 


* * 2 


To rock the cradle of reposing see. 
and to smooth the death-bed of his mother, wha died 


* 3 * 


“In 1818, he went to Paris. His knowledge of the 
French language, and the extent of his previous ac- 
qurement enabled him to profit of the facilities of 
that capitol, and to realize the advantages of travel, 


* * 


while his established purposes and habits of intel- 
‘Jectual tnprovement, placed him bevond che seduc- 
tive allurements of that luxurious city, in which 


Pais Poe . : ; A sa 7 
Permit me again! they entertamed tosards him. He was waited upon FOUN foreigners so often 
at his lodgings by the astronomical society, who es- | 


Their friend and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in sensual style. 


The precision and elegance with which, even then, 


Mr. Adams in a position somewhat novel, spoke | vessels in the vicinity, as well as the windows of the he spoke the language, was the subject of frequent 
with singular felicity in reply, to the welcome of Mr. | adjacent houses, were found to be literally thronged , remark and compliment. A very accomplished wo- 


Siorer, tendered in behalf of the lagicsot Cincinnati. 


Louies and feilow citizens: In the course of the last 
haf year it has been my fortune, in the extremest 
verge of old age. to find myself unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by a great number of my fellow citizens of 
my own state. and to receive from them indications 
of esteem. regard and affection, which have been 
perfectly overpowering to. me. And | have more 
than onde been reduced to the necessity of acknow l- 
edging a total want of language with which to ex- 
press the tvelings by which | have been overpowered, 
JUscems to me as uf there has been a climax m that 
state of things. No longer aso than yesterday, | 
found invsell in the assemblage of the people of my 
own sex in this great city of the west; aad then re- 
ceived trom that assembled multitude a manifestation 
of regard which | was utterly unable lo answer os 1 
ought to have done. But now when in addition tu 
the muatitude of my own Sex, | see are added the 
fairer part of creation, inthe presence of whom 
the firstidea which is brought tomy mind is, that of 
my mether, where shall find language lo express 
“hatl fee? And it ! lose not all sense, and motion 
and anunnalion, seems to me. it must be because 
supernatural strength is given me lo bear what | see. 

N ’ 


—— — cn a: R 


with people, eager to get a last look at their venera- 
ble guest and hear from him a parting benediction. 
And this he gave them by appearing on the guard 
of the steamer and pronouncing the following words: 
„have not the power to speak soas to be heard 
by the multitude I now see, but JI must ask that those 
who hear me shall report to the uthers what I say. 


' man said to him—he was only too Attic to be an 
Athenian. 

“The most attractive objects to him, were the 
Galleries of Fine Arts and the Theatres. The for- 
mer, somewhat shorn of their beams, in 1818 were 


yet glorious with the rich, though diminished spoils 


of haly and Holland. His cultivated imagination 


“Last Wednesday, the day L entered Cincinnati, found the counterpart of its images on the canvass 
was one of the happiest days of my life, this, the or in the marble; and while they filled him with de- 
day of my departure from among you, is one of the light, furnished bim with more exalted, and at the 


saddest. 

“Language fails me to express what I feel at the 
kindness | have received, and now that I aim about 
to part from you, perhaps forever, this continued 
inatifestation of that kindness overwhelms me. 

„an only offer vou my best, warmest thanks, and 
pray for you and your prosperity, as 1 do, the bles- 
sing of God. Fareweil.” 

The Gazotte describes the scene as exceedingly 
solemn. There was à deep stillness while Mr. Adains 
spoke; every one seemed as Ifat were good to receive 
the blessing; and, as the steamer moved olf from the 
landing, the voice of the multitude gave its parting 
cheer amidst the reverderating tones of the deep- 
mouthed cannon. 


ity, and sublimity. 
i highest state of perfection, and Mr. Legare, being 


‘sume time more definite conceptions of prace, beau- 
The theatres were then in the 


well acquainted with the French Dranra as a litera- 
ture, studied, and enjoyed its representations on the 
stage with intense delight. Talna ard Duchenvise 
lad brought tragic acting to perfection. and Murs 
was inimitable in polite comedy. To Mr. Legare, 
their representations were not only amusement, but 
a study. The theatre was to him, what it was when 


! Bolingbroke applauded a play of Addison; or John- 


sun, the acting of Garrick. it was, however, illus- 
trative of a trait in his character, that he frequently 
sought and enjoyed the rich ſarce of Potier or the 
uaivete aud idiomatic finesse of the Vaudeville—for 


although his general demeanor was crave, and some- 
times even austere, yet there was a perception of 
the ludicrous, which not unfrequently manifested 
itself inthe presence of his intimate friends. At 
such moments, his joyousness, his entire abandon, 
and a rich play of riotous imagination over the vast 
field of his varied associations, afforded an amusing and 
not unpleasing contrast with his habitual reserve.“ 
2 * a s * a 


“At the expiration of a few years, during which 
period the heats and animosities of party dissensions 
had subsided, he returned to this city, and resumed 
his former employment of pleading. But the par- 
tiatity of the city interrupted (hese avocations—now 
his leading purpose in life—by electing him to con- 
gress in 1836. The brillianey of his short career in 
that body gave hima national reputation for those 
more elevated qualities which obtain the general ad- 
miration, neither enhanced nor diminished by party 
prejudice. By the universal admission he was ac- 
knowledged to have proved himself ascholar. an 
orator, a patriot, and 4 statesman. By a general 
coincidence of opinion with the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, under which he had held office. he went 
into congress a supporter of it. When it proposed 
a scheme of financial policy which he could not ap- 
prove, he firmly and with great ability took ground 
against it, and surrendered his personal and political 
sympathies, and what he valued still more, the favor 
of his constituents, to his convictions of duty. 


“He returned to the bar with an earnestness of 
purpose, enhanced by his short congressional career. 
and he came to it with surpassing brilliancy and 
power. Animated by a competition which tasked 
all his resources, he displayed so much learning, abi 
lity, and eloquence, that the courts in which he ap- 
peared expanded into a forum, and became objects 
of public attraction, to whieh multitudes flocked as 
to a theatre, and from which opinions, principles and 
emotions were propagated through the community. 
Cases of great magnitude arose, the quo warranto 
against the banks, involving the di-cussion of dih- | 
cult and ubtruse questions of constitutional law, 
chartered rights, and legislative power. 
case occurred, important as regarded the amount of | 
property iavulved—obscure in facts —dilli ult in its 
principles—and having its origin in the midst of the 
most terrible and pathetic incidents. These were 
themes for the whoie scope of forensic ability, the 
most subtle analysis of principles and precedents, 
the broadest application of minute facts and the 
sublimest flight of the picturesque and the passionate. 
Mr. Legare shewed hundelt master of the entire 
scale of the profession, rising with grace and ease 
through all its gradations, from the keenest logie to 
the most magnificent and gorgeous displays of elo- 
quence. 


„In the vulgar estimation, the brilliancy of Mr.“ 
Legare’s oratory, and the extent of Ins literary at- 
talmments, Were Inconsistent: with qualities which 
make a successful lawyer. Bovy is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge excellence in Many departments at once. 
Mediocrity is neredulous of the power of genins.— | 
The duil and mechanical, who drive the trade ol 
law fur a live, ihood, find consolation in believing that 
eloquence aud literature are incapable of their dry 
route, 


And shook their heads at Murray for a wit. 

The prejudice has existed from the time of Cice- 
ro to the present, and will show itself whenever a 
Mansfield or an Erskine, a Prockney ora Legare, is, 
presen’ to provoke it. ftis, as Judge Story says, | 
tan unworthy prejudice,” fur, us law is man’s rule 
of conduct in all lus relations, from dust to deaty. 
whatever concerns the human heart, or the human ine, 
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‘Even if the ardent mind of a laborious student 
sheuld, by possibility, carry him for a moment into 
regions beyond his sphere, “the time is blessedly lost 
wherein such preparation is made,” by the exercise 
avd discipline which it involves. It is true, undoubt- 
edly, that there may be an injudicions application of 
extensive learning. or a meretricious display of fan- 
ey; but a just judgment and ignorance are not neces. 
sarily combined, nor correct taste found only where 
there isa want of imagination, Where there is a 
fixed purpose of life, as was the case of Mr. Lezare, 
in regard to his profession, all studies and acqnisi- 
tions become subsidiary to it. All sources af learn- 
ing, however renate, pour their tribute into the main 
stream, thougl. it may be through strange and devi- 
ous channels. 

“The effects of this prejudice upon Mr. Lezare's 
forensic reputation. were noticed by Mr. Justice Story, 
in that beantiful tribute of pratse and sorrow, which 
he poured forth while the bells were vet tolling for 
his funeral. As no onè is more entitled to sympa 
thize wittf the wrongs of genius and learning than 
that great jurist, so none could repel them with bizh- 
er authority, or could have praised Legare that he 
would more have desired for his eulogst. 

a s a 2 s a` 


‘His style is copious and elaborate; his sentence 
in general stately and measured, and constructed 
with a view to harmony. Jt was, perhaps, orivinal- 
ly formed on that of Dugald Stewart, and the wri- 
ters of his school, who followed hum in the Edin- 
birg Review. This is most apparent in his earlier 
productions. There was as he wrote more, a gra- 
dual approximation to a simpler elezance the result 
of a greater art. 
carefully regulated, and ifwild (lowers did not spring 
up in its progress, gems and precious stones set in 
order, blazed around in magnificent mosaic. 


The current of his thoughts was, 


— — Č — ——L—ͤ— 
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miv im 
pede the prozress of the argument. or divert atten- 
tion from it. by the introduetion of extraneous mate 
ter—the other may eshanst attention or weary by 
monotony, Elegance ts in a just medium. The sn. 
fer side to err on, is that of abtuundance—as profusion 
is better than poverty, as it is better to he de- 
tained by the heuties of a landscape than by the 
weariness of a desert. It is commonly, hut mis- 
takenly, suppos d that the enforcing of truth is 
most successfully effected, by a cold and formal 

logie; but the subtleties of dialecties and the forins of 
logie may play as fantastic tricks with truth, as the 

1 potent magie of fancy. The attempt to apply 

‘mathematical precision to moral truth, is always a 

failure, and a dangerous one. If man, and especial- 

ly masses of men, were purely intellectual, then cold 
reason would alone be influential to convince—but 
our nature is most complex, and many of the great 
| truths which it most concerns us tn know are tauzht 
jus by our instinets, our sentiments, our impulses. aud 
our passions. Even in regard to the highest and belie 
est of all truth, io know which concerns us here and 
hereafter, we are not permitted to approach ats in- 
vestigation in the confidence of proud and erring 

‘reason, hut are tanght to become as httle children, 

‘before we are worthy to receive it. It is to this 

complex nature that the speaker addresses himself, 
and the degree of power with which all the elements 
are evoked, isthe criterion ofthe orator. His business, 

‘to be sure, is to convince. but more to persuade; and 

most of all, to inspire with noble and generous pas- 

sions, 

“ft is the cant of criticism, in all ages, to make a 
distinction between logie and eloquence, and to stiz- 

imatise the latter as declamation, Logie ascertains 

the weight of an argument, eloquence gives it mo- 
mention The diference is that, between the vis in- 
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“The glory of eloquence was, for many years of Yi of amass of metal, and the sane ball hurried 


his life, the chief object of his ambition. Our po- 


pular institutions demand a talent for speaking and | 


create a taste for it. Liberty and eloquence are 
united in all ages. Where the sovereign power is 


Another | found to the public mind, and the public heart, elo- 


quence is the obvious approach lo it. Power aml 


| from the cannon's mouth. Eloquence is an argument 
‘alive and in motion, the same bone and inuscle, but 
with force super-added.“ 

a 2 2 * « 1 
“When, in 1828, Mr. Legare depicted the possible 
Hconsequencres of a collision of the state with the fe- 
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honor, and all that can attract ardent and aspiring iderat government, in a few glowing sentences— 
natures, attend toat. The noblest instinet is to proj hrother struggling with brother, parent with cluid, 
pagate the spirit, “to make onr mind the mind of and the face of the Land wrapt in conflagration and 
other men,” and wield the sceptre in the realms of | streaming with blood—while the slave. omt'st the 
passion. Smitten with the love, he devoted himstif awſal confusion, clanking bis manacles, leaps up to 
to the culture of eloquence from his boyhood. He} join the dreadful revelry—was there less power in 


was naturally endowed with an active imagination, 
warm sensibilities, a vigo ous mind, and an easy flow 
of speech. To these he added, as we have seen, all 
th t labor could accomplish; nor was he inattentive 
to the minuter accomplishments of the voice and 
gesture, which contribute in their degree, to success. 
ful speaking, and, by the authority of the most ìl- 
lustrious examples, are ewn to be worthy of atien- 
tion. In his gesture it was a great triamph of art 
and perseverante to overcome defects in which he 


the argument to arrest the progress of nullification, 
than if it had been presented with cold continuity 
aud precision? When too, in the ease of Pell and 
Ball, before the chancellor, his vehement and pic- 
turesque eloquence delighted and captivated the 
crowd—did if fail of its influence upon the sober 
mind of the judge?” 
s à 2 * a) * 

“Let us turn tora moment, to contemplate his 

private and personal traits. His domestre relations 


eminently succeeded. ‘To improve his voice, it was! were of the tenderest and most enduring kind. Upon 
his practice for many years tu task at with long and | the death of nis mother, his atfeetions were concen- 
varied declamation, trying at upon his ear with tre- | trated npon an only sister. His dying Moments were 


quent repetition, to attain the exa tiatonation, for 
he properly conceived that there is “full many a 
tone’ of thought and feeling beyond the reach of 


words or action, Which are vibrated to the heart by idied at the house of an old university friend. 


the voice only. Besides these exercises, he subject- 
ed it to the more tavigorating discipline of speaking 
inthe open harbor, tua remote part of which he 
was occasionally rowed by his servants, where he 
declanned upon the vacant air and sea, passages from 
theancientsor moderns, and Sometimes Whole speech: 
es ol Cireto. ‘The result was that he brought his 


vowe to great perfection, especially in ats loſtier j reflection. 


ness, „that hedied amidsthis duties and atlecetions. 

“His frrendships were strong and endaring. He 
These 
| funeral honors were meved by one who laid out the 
I stedies of his childhood—and this tribute is from a 
heart that was tirst warmed towards him more than 
thirty years azo. 

elis conversation was very elegant. 


a between her and the despateh of public busie 


It was that 


ie a scholar and aman of the world, and tais did 


not so much sirike at the moment as upon subsequent 
Whatever was the sabject of the dis- 


telle, is not aitogether fureizn to it; and, although tones, to which, when it was tasked to the ulmost, | course, he dropt something rememberable. He stu- 
the Juridical application os the law stops short and! may be applied the words of Qimtillian, quicguid | diously avoided colloquial controversy or dissertation, 
falls below some of its higher obligations, yet the | inmensum infiniluaque. “He eShibited knowledge without osteatation, an! 
most elevated of them press down upon and influe! ©The general characteristics of his style of speak- | learning without pedantry. In general society he 
ence, and control the adjudications of the court, ing were similar to those of his writing, developed, | talked no more than was necessary for its intercourse; 


which, on the minutest maiter, have an upward re- 
ference, ups ard and upward, even into the bosom ol 
God. The wider the tield of knowledge, the mure 
extended the choice of analogies; the intensity of the | 
focus is in propurtion tothe nuber of rays. Even 
that kind of learulng which cultivates most the im- 
agination, is always occupied with the business and 
busoins of men. Pure diterature—disunguished not 
only from science, but from philusopliy—as it deals 
with the sentunents and passions uf the human heart, 
and is excellent in proportion, as it deals most inte 
mately and justly with thei, as full of the daily bu- 
siness of man. Bat not only is all learning fit and 
proper fur the lawyer, bul also a vigorous aud active 
imagination. The eagle's beak aod talons may be 
keen and strong enough to lear its prey, vut il as the 
plunage of his wing tnat bears nin on high, to dis- 
cover the quarry, aud brings bam upon it with irre- 
sistible furce. 


of course, with greater elevation and intenseness ti i bat amongst friends, or oceasionally upon collision, 
speaking, which admits of a wider range and bolder j his conversation overflowed, whether la a grive or 
contrast, from the highest ascent into the regions ofja gay mood, and poured itself alt abroad with delight- 


passion, to the most familiar and colloquial narrative. 
His method of constricting a speech was most sys- 
tematic and exact—the argument always forcibly 


remarks acute and preguant—and the learning and 
thought on the immediate subject or collateral to it, 
most rich and abundant. The afflience of his know- 
ledge, and the quickness of his sensibility, gave hiin 
a tendency to amplitude and vehemence, which ex- 
posed his oratory to the charge of declamation, as 
nis literary accomplishments had created a suspi- 
cion of his law knowledge—the saine error arising 
from the same sources. lu the art of speaking, asin 
all other arts, a just comuination of those q ianties 
necessary to the end proposed, is the true rule of 
taste. Excess is always wrong. Too much orna- 


5 . 
conceived and skilfully concentrated, the occastunal it was warned with a more gemal glow for his ova 


fal profusion, 
*Phongh his bosom was inspired with a real love 
of country, in the broadest sense of patriotism, yet 


slate, and he cherished a romantice passion tor 13 
native city of Charleston. It was to hima dear and 
veloved hnpersonation of which he never spoke but 
with a sort ol filial devotion. All its inantnate ob- 
jects had a livinginterest to him. He telt its rebukes 
us those ofa parent, and cherished its wanifold kind— 
nesses with the most grateful wfection. Nothing 
could more have soothed his dyiog moments than to 
know that you would have honored his memory with 
this public mourning, while you proudly present it 
lu the country as something it will not willingly let 
die.“ 75 
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Celedonia bet Liverpool. 
4 111. 44! ura er state; Ine 
, ‚ F ‚˖ ̃¶ M eae 
g „ally aephycd. A ho penod” they, fav, „unh. 
fie present cenuuiy, has the coumnerce of this Country 
heen ina more wholesome state than at the presen! 
ti. Manufacturers generally being fully employed. 
both tor the hume trade as well as for export, without 
producing a surplus of stock.“ On the arrival of the 
Great Western, the fever for speculation in cotton sub- 
sided, and prices declined $d per Ib. but the regular 
demand for the trade remained firm. The general im- 
pression ia stated to have been, that it would go lower. 
under tue apprehension that they had been deceived as 
to the condition of this year’s crop, and were now per- 
aunded that the late rice in price was not authorized by 
the real condition of affairs. On this subject they wil 
be better informed by this time, and we have no doubt 
that the ar ice will again rally. 
tober to the 3b Noveinher. michisive: 410 Sen Island 113 
alsi: 249) Bowed 4tagd; 8.40 Orleans 4157 2 930 
Mobile 42 54; 150 P. rounbuco 65 647 49 Bahia 87; 340 
Mirinin 5.64; 490 Bgyptias 6 6; 80 West andian 57 
ati; 720 Surat 32d ‘Total 16,020. 

Miovev. ‘The official quarterly statement ending ihe 
Ith October, shows the amount of promissory uotes is- | 


„ 


sued, paynble on demand to bearer, to be | 
By the bank of England, £19 024,000 
Private banka, 4.721.100 


3.130, 002 
? 2.762.292, 


3.232 575 | 
2.057.845 


Joint stock bunks, 
Scctland—C bartered, private. and joint 
stuck banks, 
Ircland—Bank of Teland, 
Private and juint stock banks, 


Total, 434,928,884 

Bullion in the bank of Englund £12,086 000. 

` American beef was a Sunde lower since the 18th ult.— 
but tresh beet would command a rendy market. 0 

American pork now in market—some nice dry canvass: 

ed hanis arrived and commanded a teudy sale. 

Cheese. 2.500 boxes were offered at auction on the 27th, 
and most of it Sold far fine and well selected there was 
a iisk competition. Heavy arrivals have increased the 
quantity since. ‘The Cambridge brought 8000 packages. 
Another sale was to take place on the 1h. This ar- 
Ucie promises to be quite an object for the Americans. | 

Lurd nuintains turmer prices. 

W heat and Flour was rather declining in price in the | 
English market on the dth inst.—sales dull. | 
The inteihgence by the lust arrival from Europe has 
not atfce.ed vur markets in any article that we can per 
ceive. | 
We nre now enjoying the luxury ofa real old fashion- 
ed Indian summer,—mild, delighitul weather. The ca- 
nals of New York, which hesidated ten days ago, ure 
again in tut operution. The trade of the lower lakes to 
Jouthde connnued open to the 2181 inst., our last dutes | 
from thence s—beyoad Detroit, navigation Which it wus 
thought had ceased tur the season, 1s again resumed.— 
hey had had rains every day since the 181 October, und 

tie loads were dreudful. 


Corton. The New Orleans Bee of the Lith. eie 
a stock of 103,592 ba es, and adds, Owing to the “te 


6 — 


naed absence of the advices, the market durmg the 
past lew days has remained in a state of ahnost com- 
pete inmenvity, presenung the stuvulur anomaly of u 
stuck on sale equal to fully 
tous winen m tbeir listed nature, would scarcely con 
fer credit on a undsunnnet's day. During auy turmer 
season within our recoliecuon, the market would have 
pioveered under such a luad. but su ailereatly und legi- 
timutely is business now conducted, that facteurs lia ve 
been enabled to tustain the Init weiht, and have dis- 
played equalty us mucti firmness in their demund, us 1 
seuicely way cotton had been left on saie.” 


gomething nke certumty soun as to the extent ef tne crop. 
Yei there are so many inducements tu misreprese in, 
that pubbeat ong should be received with cauuon. A 
corresponent of the New Vork Express writes from 
Alubie Nov 2d: “T'he crop of c tun is lamentably 
short in this region. Many of the planters will make less 
than z und very lew over z of tue. product of the las: 
ral. 

Most of the estimates we have yet seen, 
erup at trom | 800, UOU ty 2, 120,000 bales. 


WakaAT AND Flour. Converting the wheat into flour, 
there Have been received at ‘hue W ater through the 
New York canals 2 039,267 buriels frou obetiug nüvi 
pation in ihe spring 10 ine 16n instunt. During the week 
Ending the btn 105 046 barrels Hour und 55,096 bushels 
wheat arnoveu at ‘Prue Water. 

Vâucut ut butialo, 75; flour $3.63. Prices remain at 
our lust Quotations tn tbe seaports. 

‘he inspecuons of the week at Balimore comprise 
15,399 buis. und 713 ball bula. 


Excuances. N. York on London 1084108}; on Panis 
6,30; Amsterdam 39,3 Bremen 17; Hamburg 30. 

A correspondent writes to us fom Louisville, Ky.— 
“Tis chy is unptoving very ſast now, —inuuufuciures 
golog ulead. ‘Tere w quie an excheinent, business 
reviving, gouds seling very low. — the river rising very 
1 i. -d weulher und, the markets full,—money get- 
uug mure plentiful.—our people quite industrivus,—ihe 
city healtuy,—the courts have litle to du.” 


consider the 
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Ohio 7˙ 1055; Illinbis 6's 395; 


40441; Kentucky 6's 1045; Pennsylvania 5's 71; Tennes- 
see 6's 1025. 


Sales froin the Bth Oc: i Cincinnati 


Taken there in wagons 
To Covington (immediately opposite) 


60,000 bales, with 


Corrox cror. Speculations ought to give place i 


drecuon towards the southwest. 
New Orleana by ew e down the Mississippi, as well 
os droim abroad; £230.00) reached there on the It 

% 12 % inst Moue la aten favored poiste The 
al of Moinie aloue.save the Mobile Advertiser, bas 
-eceived within a few days $220,000, besides considera- 
ule sums to individuals. 


U. S. 68 at 
New York T’s 1095; 
do. rpecial 415; Indiana 


STOCKS continne gradunily Jo improve 
N York 118: 5˙6 of 1850, 105); 


Pork TRADE at Cincinnati. The Cincinnati 


Chronicle furnishes a statement of this improving 
branch of trade, of which Cincinnati may be con- 
sidered the centre, from which we abstract the fol- 


lowing: 
Last Season there were driven to and packed at 
. 208 000 hogs. 
20,000 


about 12,000 


| Total 240,000 

Of these about 70.000 were rendered into lard, 
chiefly for the French market, to which (chiefly to 
Marseiiles) about six and a half millions of pounds 
of lari were sent—value, about $300,000. ‘The re- 
sult of these shipments,” says the Chronicle, ‘was 
not on the whole, as favorable as was anticipated. 
part of the investment was a losing business, and on 
a part the dealers did httle better than hold their own; 
we are not informed whether there will be a demand 
for France this season or not. The price of barrel 
pork rose til] near mid-summer, and the packers here 
consequently in the aggregate did moderately well. 
The transactions with England were not large; but 
we believe offer, fur the better and nicer parts of the 
hog, some encouragement.” 

‘The price of hogs quoted in the Chronicle, at the first 
purchases of last season, wus 82 123. It svon fell how- 
ever, and a great number of hogs were sold at prices 
ranging from $1,50 to 2.00. Tt again rose and some lots 
were seld at from 82 25 10 2.50 We think the aggregate 
average of the seasun was about 81,90. 

The Chronicle furnishes a list of the mercantile houses 
whieh are engaged ya the pork busi ess this season, viz: 
Posh & Alvord. R W. Lee. W. Neff, N W. ‘Thomas, 
Childs & Co.. S. B Findlay, Stagg & Shays, J. Rey- 
nolds, Reynolds & Irwin, H. L. Reeder, E. J Miller, 
Evans, Kuasa & Co, Davis & Brother, S. Davis, jr., 
Lewis, Spinning. Sehooley & Son, M. M. R. Todd, W. 
Thomas. S. B. Hunt, Power. Phipps, J. Lawrence, S. 
II. & J. Goodin, Langton, B. G. Michell, lelehart, Tay- 
lor, Hemmings, C. Davis, Carpenter, S. R. Baldridge, 
Van Brunt. 

Some balf dozen of the above houses are new; but 
much he greater part of them are old experienced pack- 
ers, of shill iu their business, and estabhshed fairness in 
thir dealings. Some of thedi ure nen who cau com- 
mand large capitals ” 

The opening prices this season just commenced at 
Chillicthe and Cincinnati $2.50, which subsided to 
52.373, the present rate. It is thuught prices wili fall 
lower. “At Alton, III., contracts were inude at from 
51.50 10 82,00. 

The Chromcle gives us no new feature in the estimate 
of supply and demand, which we should judge from his 
sta ements might fanly be judged of by those of the last 
sesson. ‘The contracts for the navy require about 
barrels navy pork.—the cummereml and naval marine ot 
the U. States requires ubout 100,000 bbls. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN Missions. The annual 
reportsiows that there have been einploved during the 
last year, 130 preachers, and more than 200 other lubor- 
ers in foreign lande, translaung the Bible and other 
bocks into thirty languages. ‘They have had also 30 
presses in operation, punting 50 00,000 or 60,600,000 of 
puges 4 year, and over 20,000 persons have been gather- 
ed into Churches, und 30, 0 0 pupils into schools. 


A Boranist from England, wae in the late company 
of Sir Win. Drummond Stewart to the mountains. II:s 
enid that he has mage large collecians of flowers, 
plants, herbs, &c. &e.—many of which are of great im- 
portance to the medical and scien seal world, having 
never before been seen or discovered by any other man, 
of which any account hus Leen given. 


Count Servers (Joseph Bonaparte) who has 
been residing in Florence tor seme tine, has been at- 
tacked with a paralytic stroke, by which lng lite is endan- 
gered. 


Deatns. During the last week in N. York, 144, of 
which a3 were under one year of age. 

Al Phiadelphia, III, of which 3U were under 2 years 
of age, und 17 died of cunsumpion. 

At Churlesion, S. C. 10, of which 8 were colored per- 
sons. 


Eicnr new CATuolic Bisuors. Archbishop EccLEs. 
TON bas received an official unnouncen ut of the tolle 
ing Appointments, us also the coutirmanon of acts uf the 
late Provincial Council of Baltimore. 

For the vacant Sce of Charles:on, Very Rev. Igna 


tius Reynolds, Vicar General o:: diocese of Louisville. 


8000 | ration in Richmond. Indiana, 


pepp ee ee 


New York, Rev. Jonn 
M Cioskey, pastor of St Josephs church, N. York. 
Very Rev. J. M. 


Rev. Wiliam 

St. Mary's church, New York 

Rev. An- 

drew Byrne, pastor of Nativity church, N Vork. 
For the Apostolic Vicariate, Oregon ‘Ternitory, Rev. 

Mr. Blanchet, Indian missionary. 


El. Ecos. Maine. At the trial on the 13th instant, 
to make choice of representatives to congress in the four 
distrieis which failed at the regular election to give a ma- 
jority tu any one candidate, in the third district, over all 
others. Mr. SEVERASCE, (hig), has, so far as returns 
are received, 3.603, WeLrs (Van Buren) 2.464, May, 
(abolition) 543—scattering 10. Whig gain thus far 905; 
Severance will have a majority uver all of some 600 
voles. f 

In the four'h district, all the returns in but five small 
towns which give about 150 vores altogether. Su far the 
vote stands Morse. (whig) 3 566, Andrews, (Loco) 2,741, 
scattering 691. Whig gain since last trial 2,313, Morse 
is no doubt elected. , 

The returns from the 5'h and 7th districts not yet in, 
to enable us to judge of the result. 

Vermont. ‘The second congressional district in Ver- 
mont tailed to elect a representative to congress at their 
Sep-ember election. On another trial the 13th instant, 

Jons Catcamer, Esq. (whig) was elected by a majority 
of about 500 voles, being a vain of over 1000 votes. 

At the election for town officers at New Haven, Con- 
‘necticut. on the 20th instant, the highest whig candidate 
received 994— the highest Vau Buren 435—average wing 

majority abong 500 

| Missixsippi. The returns so far as received indicate 
that Brown. the bond-repudiating candidate is clected 
‘governor, The aggregate votes so far as ascertained 
care, Clayton (whig) 6,940, Brown (loco anti-bund) 6 798; 


| Wilhams (loco bond paying) 369. The same counnes in 
184 gnve 6893 whig and 6.593 loco vote — lig gain 

442. ‘Ihe loco majority in the state in 1841 was 2.303. 
The legislature has no doubt an anti- bond majority.— 
The v bigs offered no candidates for congress because 

they deemed the election by general ticket illegal; of 

course lucos ave elected but it is thought that Gov. Tucker 
is 1 by Volacy E. Howard, the bond-paying can- 
i didate. 


A Frye Macnixe. propelled by steam, has re- 
cently been invented by a mechanic of Nutemburz. A 
smali model has worked so well, that he has been sup- 
! plied with funds to enable him to construct one 12 feet 
long. 


A Proressorsnip or Cnixxsg has been established at 
Paris, in the scnool of living Eastern languages, and M. 
Bazin was appointed to the chair. 


Pins. Foreign ping have been almost entirely exclud- 
ed fruin this country by the American artcle. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WORTHY. Capt. STEPHEN Foro, 
died at Hampden, Conn., on the gh inst., aged 95 
years. 


Seizure. A vessel ie seized at N. Orleans having 
1.000 kegs of gun- powder un board. Tue city ordnance 
imposes u fine uf $25 on every hundred pounds 80 detect- 

! ed. $ 


Silk Facrories. There are two silk factories in ope- 
which manufacture the 
best silk for ladies dressess, gentemen’s vests, handker- 
chiefs, Ke. Another fact in connexion with this thriv- 
ing town Is that it does not contain any establishment 
i for the vending of ardent spirits by retail. 


Steamers. The Britannia left Boston for Liverpool 
on the 16th, with 20 passengers, 7,000 letters, and a large 


number of new spapers. 

‘he Acadia entered the Mersey on the 83th ult. in 10 
dave and 9 hours from Halifax. 

The Great Western reached Liverpool the 1st Nov., in 
12 days 17 hours from New York. 

The mammuth iron steamer Great Britain is 10 make 


alternate trips with the Great Western, between Liver- 
pool and N. York, commencing early next year. 


Tne Georcia PENITENTIARY, situated at Milled eville, 
was destroyed by fire on the 3th instant. The only por- 
tion of the building saved was that containing the cells, 
in which there were 149 prisoners. “The lugs is estiinated 
at from $20,000 to $50,000. 


Tue Mosaic Sysrest or GoveRNMENT. Mr. Wines 
is lecturing in Philadelphia on the principtes on which 
Muses, the Jewish law giver, founded his civil polity. He 
talitains that his fundamental principles were, lst. the 
ubsulute political equaliry of the whole body of citizens; 
2. agriculture; 3. ‘Phe discouragement of a mihtary 
spirit; 4. Universal education; 5. A firm union of hearts 
and opinions among the members of the body ps. litic; 
and 6. A just equipuize between the several departments 
of government. 

Unirep Sratrs Basr oF PRXVSVLVAxII. The sale 
of the real estate of ins insu uhon touk place st Phila- 
delphia tha week. “Tne splendid banking house corner 
of Fourth and Chesnut—streetseold fur $25,000. Tue 
total umount of sales was $137,475. 
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OL 15. 


TATES OF THE DN Vermont, rail road convention; 


New York, banks; 
Kentucky, finances; Oregon. 


Pennsylvania, Sidney Smith’s letters; 


Pourrica—'‘Democratic National Convention,” J. C. 
alhoun's opinions on; letter on the tariff from J. C. Cal- 


houn; J. Q. Adams on abolition. 


J. Q. Apams, at Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, 


Pa., &c. 


RELIEF or THE Srarks, report of the select committee 


of 
proposed 200 million stock. 
CHRONICLE. . 


the house of representatives of the last Session on the 


CONGRESS. A 


large proportion of the members 


nave arrived at Washington, and quorums will no 


doubt be formed of both houses on Monday. We re- 


gret to learn that Mr. Porter, one of the Louisiana se- 
nators, is detained by indisposition. Mr. N ILES, of Con- 
necticut will also be absent. The question as to the 
eligibility ot the members from NewHampshire, Geor. 
gia, Mississippi, and Missouri, who have been elected 
by general ticket instead of by districts, as required by 


the law of the last congress, will 


be one of the first to- 


pics before the House of Representatives. Tho proba- 


bility is that their certificates under the “broad seal” of 


their respective states will be recognized, in this case, 


and that they will take their seats and the question of 


their eligibility will be referred to 


a committee on elec- 


tions and come up for consideration after the house is 


regularly organized, as is usual 
though departed from in the case 
presentatives a few years since. 


— — —— 


in legislative bodies, 
of the New Jersey re- 
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NATIONAL REVIEW—OUR REPUBLI- 
CAN SYSTEM. 

Before another number of the National! Register reaches 
its readers, the councils of the nation will have assembled 
to undertake the annual duties assigned to them, of legis- 
lating for the welfare of the republic, guarding and pro- 


moting its interests, protecting tho 


happiness of eighteen 


millions of people, and redressing so far aş may be in 
their powers, the wrongs of those who suffer. They are 
high and most responsible duties, and should be approach- 


ed by those entrusted with their per 
votion to what is RicuT and JUST 


formance, with due de- 


Personal and party 


considerations are perhaps inseparable from our system, 
butin a higher sense of morality these should be compati- 
ble with patriotism and rectitude. No party ought tocalcu- 
late upon success in an enlightened republic, that is not 


animated by elevated objects and 


controlled by virtuous 


means in their attainment. No person should calculate 
Upon success amongst a virtuous and enlightened com- 


munity but by devotion to the pu 


blic good. These at- 


tributes, itis true are universally recognised as essential to 
succese—and hence they are uhiversally professed. Every 


Statesman is, at least according to 
patriot. Every party, 


his own profession, a 


according to its advertised princi- 


ples, is seeking to promote the public welfare. The task 
assigned to the people of a republic, and one which, if 
they desire to preserve their own interests or their liber- 
tes for themselyes and their descendants, it is indispensa- 


ble that they unceasingly attend 


every agent they have entrusted with any portion of their | b 


inherent power, and to scrutinize 


to, is, to watcH well 


every performance in 


order that they muy be able to detect any approach of 


wrong, curb every encroachment, 


strip off the specious 


garb that so often covers the lurking object of selfishness 


and attempts to impose itself upon 


them, and to stem the 


tide or torrent that faction so often succeeds in contriving 
to dam up for its own unhallowed purposes. Uncensing 


vigilance is the price required ſo 
freedom.” 
; Von. XV.—Sic. 14. 
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The congress which is now assembling, is compo 
of an unusual proportion of new members. Of the house 
of representatives comprising 223 members, nearly two 
thirds take their sents there forthe first time. That 
body will therefore have on this occasion less than usual 
of experienced legislators to aid in their deliberations.— 
This will have a natural influence unfriendly to the con- 
servative cause. More than half the duty of an honest 
American legislator is now to prevent innovations and 
preserve consistency in the political system. There is an 
undue unwholesome propensity to change—modify,— 
“reform” is the fashionable term. Laws are hardly al- 
lowed time to be known, much less tested by experience 
before they are zealously assailed, if not abrogated, and 
even constitutions are becoming the annual subjects of 
political patchwork, the unceasing objects of assault in 
some way or other. Every aspiring politician sets about 
detecting some error in the existing state of things, and 
often conceits himself qualified to mend the “fundamental 
laws” of the country; at least he flatters himself with 
obtaining eclat from those whose propensities would be 


gratified by a change. No man has been long observant ted 


of our legislative bodies without having had sufficient 


proof of the mischievous tendency of this restless spirit of 


innovation constantly so fed, and fostered: and of the 
urgent necessity for the more considerate, reflecting, and 
disinterested portion of the legislative body to guard 
against the dangerous tendency, to hold on steadily to 
the good we have in our system, and to preserve a whole- 
some share of consistency in our policy; in other words 
to prevent too much legislation; for that is really the 
fault of the present times. Well enough should always 
be let alone, especially in governments. There is sonie 
virtue in having stability in a government. It has been 


maintained plausibly too, that a bad feature in the laws, if 


not very bad, had better be left alone, than incur the 
evils incident to perpetual changes. Our laws are be- 
coming so versatile, that no community can be expected 
to be acquainted with them, so voluminous that not one 
tenth of them are ever read even by those whose profes- 
sion it is to study the laws. The enactments of each 
single state legislature at each session, form a volume 
large enough for a whole code of laws, and every year the 
volume grows larger and larger. What are we to come to? 

The fearful feature of our republican system, the one 
on which depends, more than any other, its permanence, 
because most trying to the virtue of the people, is the 
elective tenure of executive office. Itis this which espe- 
cially distinguishes our government from all the govern- 


ments of Europe. 
the old world look 
expedients fail, for a 
riment of popular system. 
imperfectly to organize and 
this part of our system. lis stability even for that space 
of time has rather disappointed the calculations of us op- 
ponents; but we must not conceal from ourselves the 
truth, however unpalatable, that there are dangers and 
evils growing around and mixing in as ingredients of the 
system, which if not counteracted, will be apt to prove 
fatal to its existence. 

We have designatcd this as the fearful feature of our 
Political system, under full persuasion that there is far 
more difficulty in rightly constituting the executive de- 
partment of a government, than all the other departments 
together. A government without an adequate exccutive 
authority, though well enough in pacific quiet times, will 
be found utterly incapable ot sustaining itself whenever 
exigences require promptitude and decision. T'he peo- 
ple who frame a government without sufficient precau- 
tion in this respect, or who having framed one with ade- 
quate powers in the executive, allow those powers one 
y one to be withdrawn during periods of peace and 
quiet, under an apprehension that this or that prerogative 
has inconveniences in some of its ramifications, will be 
very apt to discover in process of time, that occasionally 
there is no safety fur the country without an adequate 
concentration of authority somewhere to command all 
the energies which are requisite to resist evils which are 
incidental though not always apparent. 

There always will be a natural tendency in the several 
departments of government to trench upon the preruga- 
fives and reduce the importance of their co-ordinate de- 
partments. This is the inherent disposition of man if 
any capacity. The judiciary are with difficulty restrain- 


with perfect confidence. if all other 
termination ultimately of our expe- 
Half a century has served but 


It is to this to which the aristocrats of 


develope the true features of 


— —— 


ed frorn remodelling or bending the laws whose construc- 
tion they are not satisfied with. The legislature often 
undertake to administer as well as to frame their enact- 
ments. The executive are too often disposed to usurp 
both legislutive and judicial powers. Each is pleased 
with the enlargements of ite own province at the expense 
of either of the others; and ea far is this jealousy often in- 
dulged, especially when conflicting views are entertain- 
ed on ex iting topics, that yey conspire to disrobe the 
rival even if thay are to be benefitted only in the measure 
of reducing the powers which they dislike or dread the 
present exercise of; and that too without regard to the 
necessity which first originated and will again recur, to 
prove, too late, that they were wisely bestowed. 


France fell into this fatal error in the early period of 
her revolution. To that cause in all human probability 
was owing the failure of her noble effort towards a re- 
publican government. Royalty became odious to the 

eople, and in framing their republican system, a single 
egislative body virtually was substituted for all the de- 
artments of which a government should be constituted. 

rance suffered for want of an adequate conservative 
feature in her system. France became the victim of a 
tnilitary despotism because she had failed to provide 
kerel ons ene with an executive competent to 
the exigencies to which she was subjected. 

The ister of the French experiment was but a repe- 
tition of all history where such errors have been commit- 


We have inadvertently fallen into reflections upon the 
constituente of executive powers, whichit may be per- 
ceived from what is ssid, we should be very cautious in 
paring away. Our design wasto refer not to the powers 

ut to the tenure of the office. 

The executive office is and 1 0 will be, the high- 
est point for political ambition. Disrobe it of the al- 
tributes which make it 80, and you have no executive, 
or otherwise wiat is worse than none. A usurper will 
inevitably supercede, because executive power is indis- 
pensable to a government. Legislative powers are not 
more so. 

Executive powers, like all other powers entrusted to 
human agency, are in their tendency seductive. The man 
must be virtuous, and how few of the public men, even 
in our republic, are virtuous to that extent—the man must 
be virtuous, who having the exerciee of greal power, is 
not ambitious to retain and even to perpetuate that 

ower, or at least to ensure it to some favorite successor. 
ence the brief space allotted in the general, by faithful 
history, to elective executives. 


Next io that danger, is that. of the contention which 
aspirants and their partizans are induced to rt to for 
the attainment of so distinguished a station, and one of 
so much power. Our own brief history is not without 
illustrations. Who that remembers the feverish excite- 
ment of the period when Aaron Burr attempted to sup- 
plant the choice of the people and through the agency of 
a disappointed faction, was on the eve of attaining ex- 
ecutive power, can reflect without serious apprehensions, 
upon the thousands of incidents equally portentous, to 
which this aystem is liable. 

The excitement incident to the last presidential elec. 
tion was less feverish but scarcely less general than that 
to which allusion has been just made. The approaching 
election is now beginning o kindle. How high the 
beacon will blaze before this time next year, who will 
venture to predict? Fortunately the preponderance of 
the successful candidate silenced every cavil, and the 
agitated mass subsided at once into quiet acquiescence 
after the last election. But suppose the issue had depend- 
ed upon a single vote, and that Perhaps a contestable 
one? Suppose it had depended upon the votes of Illinois, 
whose laws recognise persons not citizens of the union 
as voters? 

The coming contest for the executive office lies at pre- 
sent between an unusual number of aspirants, each hav- 
ing more or less pretensions and expectations, and each 
having a formidable number of partizans attached to his 
interest. Already snme of them have taken the field, 
and are addressing crowded assemblies of the people — 
Whether any one of those aspirants will be so fortunate 
as to maintain a majority of the whole number of the 
electoral body is quite uncertain. If not, the election 
will devolve upon the house of representatives, and they 
not as an aggregate legislative body, but as twenty six 
distinct electoral bodies voting by states. | 

How vastly the dangers to be dreaded from an ardent 
Struggle for the grasp of the highest offices and the lar- 
gest powers known to our system, are enhanced by this 
complication, may easily be judged. Twice under our 
present form of government this predicament has already 
occurred. ‘The most fearful crisis the country ever ex- 
perienced was on the first of those occurrences. The 
second was not without its profound anxieties. Who 
that remembers those two examples will not dread ever 
to witness their recurrence,—a recurrence so likely to be 
accompanied with more aggravating, more delicate, more 
uncontrollable cireumstances? The election of king. 
in eleche Omonarchies, has seldom occurred withon - 
bloods lid and civil dissension— and hence one cause iu 
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the abandonment of such a system, wherever it has been FOREIGN ARTICLES. with all th. productions of genius and taste, produce 
tried How far our system has remedied this evil, cer- a more dazzling effect. 
tainly alg 2 ee 1 1 . aa | FRANCE. Then, (00, the boulevards are graced by the fash- 
executive differs ra, : Mande ’ . . ; ion and beauty of Paris. During the summer even- 
: ; : statement: beauty nmg 
many of the elective monarchies of which we find ac Concerning this country, we find this ings, fruits and creams an d wine are served upon ta- 


counts in history., Our confederasion has had close pa-| The Moniteur publishes the official returns of the 
rallels in most of its prominent features;—let us be nd- indirect taxes of France for the nine months of the 
monished by their ‘experience. ‘The passing incidents | current year ending on the 30th September. To an 
of this very day, the see a anly of he A tine: abstract of the returns the Times appends a remark, 
w presents, are INu ‘ ‘Ir Jc i 7 

dent is an elective chief magistracy, but ot the tendency oer oS 0 5 8 

Fall things to make that election ihne all absorbing con- earl Seren Se” ing; an sig 
send as compa'ed with the receipts of the corresponding 
: Humiliating as this truth is, it becomes too manifest 10 period of 1811, of 35,652,000f., and over those for 
be denied. We have the experiment to ascertain, whe- 1842 of 10,280.000f. The augmentation in the last 
‘rtue and intelligence of the great body of the three months of 1843 was 7,267,000f. over those of 


bles under the trees. These scenes are enlivened 
by music, particularly upon the “Boulevard des 
Italiens. which is the resort of the most fashionable. 
The humbler classes congregate more in the “Bou- 
levard de Temple,” where they are amused with 
shows, pantomimes, rouge et noir, roulette, &c. &e. 
The gambling here, however, 18 only for cakes, 
fruit, candies, &c. Among other contrivances for 
gaming (the French are curious in all such devices) 


ther the vi ae: : hey h thing like a ‘‘ten-pin alley,” ith thi 
ile will de an adequate, for it is the only, protection, | 1841, and 3,355,000 f. over 1842. The receipts of they have something like 2 ien pin alley, with this 
peop’ 115 yen, em quate, iust pointed out, as threa- the registry duties figure in these returns for 153,- difference, that the pins are knocked down by the 

spinning of a top, instead of rolling a ball among 


tening onr political career. 982,000f.; the stamp duties for 26,612,000.; the cus- 


That this corrective will prove adequate, we have abid- | toms for 78,921,000.; the import duties on colonial 


- d holy calling, to which this re- ; = 
sa 1105 roel eal Eie 180 of working out sugars, 27,146,000.; on foreign sugars 5,145,000f; on 
in their own example, the problem of the competence of domestic sugars, 4.902.000. duties on salt, Da 
the PreorLe to govern themselves, by agents o their own |000f.; on liquors, 71,704 00h. on public carriages. 
selection. and laws of their own framing. The task has inland navigation, &c., 28, 043,000 f.; on the sale of 
its difficulties; we have just pointed out one of the most | tobacco, 717,093 000f.; of gun-powder, 3,614,000; 
prominent of those difficulties. Do we, dare we hesitate postage of letters, 33,653,000f.; mail coaches, 1,531,- 
to encounter those difficulties’—are we to be appalled by | Q00f.; mail packets, 732,000f. The _augmentation 
even an apprehension of mem F 85 from . a bore principally on the registry duties, customs, su- 
are for preparing 10 encounter (hem at every avenue of | vars, liquors, tobacco, postage and stamps; and the 


ir tipproach, The condition of our probation in this; a : ‘ i 
PT ui of us.is, that we maintain a manly con- items on which there was a falling off cea the = 
test with moral evil of every kind; and reward hereafter ties on foreign sugars, salt, gunpowder, mail coach- 


ja only for those who hold out to the end and succeed in es, and domestic sugar. The receipts per quarter 
the conflict. Political blessings are bought upon the same were—first quarter, 183,190,000f.; second quarter, 
terms. He that expects their enjoyment without paying 187,184,000.; and third quarter, 186,719,000f.; show- 
the price at which alone they can be obtained, might just ing an excess in the latter of 3,529,000f. over those 
as well hope for the attainment of moral excellence with- | of the first, and a diminution, as compared with the 
as wel rome with the selfish propensities. Political du- | cond, of 465,0:0f, The tendency of this publica- 
ties are as obligatory as moral dunia and are in fact one | tion would be to create the belief that prosperity 


f their constituents. He that fails to fulfil his allotted ; ing in F Nev 

0 abandons the standard he was bound to defend | Ws constantly increasing n a 1 0 
und leaves his country, 60 fur as depends upon him, a —and this we state with regret—we are assured that i m is pro- 
nd leaves Riet dare extreme distress presses upon mostof the manufac- | structions respecting the govern ent of his p 


It is the faithful observance of those duties alone, that | turing and commercial establishments of that coun- | Vince, had declared himself independent of the vice- 
can confer the title of FreemEN, or ensure, se far as|try. One of our correspondents, who lately passed | roy, and had advised the latter of arrangements re- 
human efforts can, the advantages of a republican system, through Valenciennes, transmits to us proofs of the cently concluded with the sultan investing him with 
a system 80 eminently superior to all other contrivances | correctness of this statement that leave no doubt | an independent administration in consideration of the 
for governing so a8 to promote, the happiness of the many; | ypon it.” yment of a stipulated annuity. . 
whilst it protects the rights of the weak. Soliman Pacha had received orders to reorganize 
It is for the attainment of this latter object, protecting | Mr. Weed, of the Albany Evening Journal, in| the Egyptian army, and was expected to march with- 
the weak trom wrongs, more than for any or all other | one of his late letters from Paris, says of the French | out delay against Achmet Pacha. 
objects, that gover niments were originally instituted, or | capital: . If it be true that the Porte had recognized the lat- 
have been endured., Yet how often do we hear it as «Paris has the appearance of acity under martial | ter as governor of Soudan, discussions of the gravest 
serted, 1 the ony V wal 155 law. Its National Guard is doing duty as police- | character cannot fail to arise between it and Mehe- 
predicated upon ane the major , the will ofthe men. Sentinels are stationed at the entrances of all | met Ah, and all the intricacies of the Oriental ques- 


orty. The will of the majority is the most efficient, „ . . 
el e the safest Mean of effecting the primary the public institutions. Detachments of troops are | tion will neccessarily be revived. 
Journal of Commerce. 


abject for which governments are instituted, but to carry quartered near each other, throughout the city. The 

out the will of the many, was nol the reason for their insti- number of soldiers now doing military and civil duty HAYTI. 

tution, nor are they by any meansidentical. Guvernment | in and about Paris, is over 50,000. All the young The Journal of Commerce has Port au Prince 
is instituted to maintain Ricut—majorities are often | men of France, over 18 years old, are liable to be papers to the 29th ullimo. We extract the subjoin- 
wrong as well as ee 1 shield from the unjust drawn into the army. Indeed Bonapartes odious ed notices of their contents: 

exercise of ower in vidual. that 0 grong, over the tew, Conscription law, by another name, is now practi- “The articles 38 and 39, in the constitution of 1816, 
1 the Beat penned: Majorities . cally in operation. When new levies of troops are | precluding foreigners from the enjoyment of political 
ed, or wou t ys Strong. |) wanted, all the young men of Paris are warned to] rights, and restricting their civil privileges, were 


1 ten do we witness the many, the multitude, “th : h ; : ; E : , 
925 to be not only powerful, but reckless enough meet in their respective Arondissements. If the adopted into the new constitution, without qualifica- 
to disrecard all the agencies by which governments ope- | number assembled be a thousand, and a hundred tion, at the session of the 3d ultimo 

“The right of petition to the Constituent Assem- 


rate, officere—laws—constitution—every thing that oppo- | soldiers are wanted, a thousand numbers are pre- 
ses their immediate will or wishes? Where is protection | pared, for which each draws, and those who get the | bly was voted by acclamation on the 6th; also, the 
then to be found? muon numbers from ‘1? to 100,“ are doomed to the army substitution of the words ‘in the name of the sover- 
The will of the many uncontrolled by authority is a | for eight years! Those who are able, or are fortu- eign people’ for the word ‘regeneration’ on the As- 
fearful eee he a . appeliation.— | nate in having wealthy relatives or friends, pay their | sembly’s seal. 
A 11 1 880 tal ihe eit oe mirena o eight, nine, ten, and sometimes even Gfteen| “At the same session, the president announced a 
identical with right, that it should be in all cases the lun | hundred francs for a substitute. The pay of a | message from the provisional . wu 
ofthe land, and that our who'e political system is pre- French soldier ıs about one sous per day, or thirty- transmitted to the Assembly a nole from the consul- 
dicated upon this supposition. 5 not Only erroneous, but jk 7 oe par 710 meat . 5 1 5 „ 5 
anger ‘ence to the will of the majority, in Jess than a e weight of a soldiers ration in the | consul- general,’ assured the provisional governmen 
other words, to the popular impulse. is far from baini the | British or American army. The troops are under- that the government of his majesty the king of the 
ret duty of the patnot. Respect tor the opinions of the sized men with slight frames, but they are alert in French, taking into consideration the note of the 12th 
many always ought to be entertained—our system has | their movements, and are capable of performing of April, 1843, the situation of Hayti, and the obser- 
ensured that; but a sense of what is due to what is Ricut, | hard service and enduring fatigue and privation. vations presented by the consul on the object of that 
Just, and PROPER, should always be paramount. A| The F : had d : ji : t 
good man will never allow himself to be swerved from de French live much out doors and at cafes.— pain ponin to wane a RE 5 
the line of RECTITUDE though all the word should com- ‘They are seen, in great numbers, in gardens, in | to the payment of indemnity of Hayti, with the treaty 
mand. Any political system must be radically in fault cafes and around tables upon the boulevards. Fam- | of 1838, till the establishment of a definitive govern 
redicated upon the idea that a being accountable as man ilies, instead of dining at home, go frequently to ment in the republic. His majesty’s government, 
Is, to high heaven, shall by its authority be compelled to do cafes and restaurants. The guests of the Table | without abandoning the rights of Frenchmen inter- 
what he knows to be wrong. or which is to the same d’Hotel of the most fashionable hotels consist in part | ested in the stipulated indemnity, professes a readt- 
amount, shall refrain from doing right when he has the | of ladies and gentlemen who reside in Paris. ‘The ness to discuss, with a spirit of conciliation and equi- 
ower entrusted to him, and the task before him. The | poorer classes in great numbers go for their dinners | ty, such propositions as may be submitted to it by the 
inevitable tendency a aon 5 ya be, to offer | without the city barriers, where they get wine which definitive government, to the end of reconciling the 
a Mie nene fail, 10 get 1 hiswvitiiie ae aoe n has not paid the Octroi duty and is therefure very | interests of the French creditors in the best possi- 
mn ro Se he cre [cua acuiipuilails What cheap. ble manner with the situation of the republic.— 
reflecting man, would venture the destinies of his country The Boulevards are the ornament and the pride of | T his confirms the advices brought by the Caledonis, 
Paris. They surround and enclose the city. They to wit, that in response to the question whether it 
are to this Metropolis what Regent street is to Lou- | was the intention of France to reconquer Hayti, M. 
don, what Broadway is to New York, and what Ches- Guizor had given to Lord Aserpzen the most satis- 
factory assurances.” 
SANDWICH ISLAN DS. 


them. The great gambling houses or “hells” of 
Paris, in which such frightful robberies were for- 
merly perpetrated, have all been suppressed. The 
revolution of 1830, among other good things, put an 
end to licensed gambling houses and lotteries. But 
the French passion for play is as strong as ever, 
though as now. indulged less injurious to themselves 
and others. | 

RUSSIA. 

The Russians are building a superb fortress on the 
frontier of Turkey in Asia. It is situated on a hill 
that rises in the midst of an extensive plain, at the 
distance of half a league from the river Aspatchal. 
The carracks are sufficient to lodge an army of fifty 
thousand men. l 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
The French journals announce the receipt of let- 
ters containing the important intelligence that Ach- 
met Pacha governor of Sennaar, having disobeyed 
the often repeated summons of Mehemet Ali com- 
manding him to repair to Cairo to receive in- 


in auch a carcer as this would lead to. 

For indulging those desultory reflections and scanning 

some of the prominent points of the political apparatus 

under which we live, set us not down as an abstraction- | nut street is to Philadelphia, though far surpassing 

ist. It is well now and then to stand off.as it were, and | either and all in magnificence and beauty. his de- 

observe how machinery works as a whole, and not allow lighiſul avenue, in its graceful sweep around the 
city, is nine miles in Jength. There are rows of fine 
trees planted upon terraces which divide the broad 
carriageway from the ample side-walks. In the 


separate parts te absorb all our attention. We of course 
evening the Boulevards are brilliantly illuminated, 


refrain from speculations upon the particular operations 
of the ing Pauen a because the official sratements 
id then the fashionable stores, the fancy shops and 


will be communicated next week inthe annnai message 
the various picture and print windows, resplendent 


By an arrival at New Bedford we have Sandwich 
Island papers to July 31st, inclusive. The following 
protest, which was issued by Commodore Kearney, 
at Honolula on the 1]th.of the same month (the js 
lands were restored to the native, government on the 
31st) has nol, we believe, been before published ia 
this country, although letters as late as August 4t,, 


of the president and the reports of the offivers m charge 
of the several departinents, documents, „ ich will sccopy 
ene far anme weaks to come. 
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were received by a previous arrival. 

will bg gratified to find his course fully sustained by 

the government and people of this country. 

To his Majesty Kamehameha III., King 

of the Sandwich Islands: 

In the name and on behalf of the people of the United 
States of America and their government which, the 
undersigned has the honor to represent, and in or- 
der to explain clearly for the information of all 
concerned; is issued, A PROTEST. 
Whereas a provisional cession of the Hawaiian or 

Sandwich Islands was made by his Majesty Kameha- 

meha III, king, and Kekauluohi premier thereof, unto 

the honorable George Paulet, commanding Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's ship Carysfort, (to wit) on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of February, eighteen hundred and forty- 

ree—and whereas, the United States interests and 
those of their citizens resident in the aforesaid Hawai- 
ian Islands are deeply involved in a seizure of his 

Majesty's government under the circumstances as 

well as to the act of the aforesaid king and premier 

acceding thereto unto protest or otherwise, to affect 
the interests above cited: 

Now therefore be it known, that I solemnly protest 
against a act and measure in the premises; and 
do declare that from and after the date of said ces- 
sion until the termination of the pending negotiations 
between His Majesty's envoys and the government of 
her Britannic majesty, I hold his majesty Kameha- 
meha III and captain Lord George Paulet answera- 
ble for any and every act, by which a citizen of the 
United States, resident as aforesaid, shall be restrain- 
ed in his just and undisputed rights and privileges, or 
who may suffer inconvenience or losses, or be forced 
to submit to any additional charges on imports or oth- 
er revenue matters, or exactions in regard to the ad- 
ministration of any municipal laws whatever, enacted 
by the “commission consisting of his majesty king 
Kamehameha III, or his deputy of the aforesaid Isl- 
ands, and the right hon. lord George Paulet, Duncan 
Forbes Mackay, esq. and Jieut. Frere, R. N. 

Given under my hand on board the U. S. ship Con- 
stellation, at anchor off IIonolulu, Oahu, this eleventh 
day of July, eighteen hundred and forty-three. 

Law RENCE KEARNEY, Coinmander 
in chief of the U. S. naval force in the E. Indies. 


MEXICO. 

Sanra Anna's ReEsianation. We perceive that 
some of the newspapers have mistaken for an abso- 
lute resignation the Mexican president’s withdrawal 
from the ordinary duties of his high office. They 
forget, apparently, that he has, in a previous in- 
stance, Jaid aside his actual administrative duties 
and placed them in the hands of a Presidento interino, 
(a President ad interim,) upon whom he devolved, as 
he has now done, their ordinary exercise, but not the 
power of changing the ministry or any such capital 
faculty. In short, whatever the Havana papers, 
which have been quoted on this subject, may have 
said of it, or they deduced who understood them ill, 
Santa Anna has no more resigned than does one of 
our secretaries when he leaves Washington and sub- 
stitutes for himself his chief clerk, or, as has some- 
times happened, one of the youngest and most inex- 

perienced persons in his department. 


We have before us the latest journals from the 
Mexican capital—the Diario del Gobierno (the official 
paper) from the Ist to the 10th of October. In that 
of the Sth we find the president’s parting address to 
the nation upon his thus laying aside his regular exe- 
ecutive duties. It alleges in the outsct a necessity 
of consulting his health, wasted by application to 
the business of the state in a crisis of the greatest 
difficulty and anxiety, now happily passed. Still (he 
goes on to say) he should not have quitted the presi- 
dency for the short remainder of his term but that 
“great objects of national concern call him to the 
northern coast of the republic; a guarded but preg- 
nant intimation that he thinks it necessary personal- 
ly to watch what is passing in the negotiations with 
‘Texas or the reported overtures of England there, 
which may, in the present ill-understanding between 
her representative and Mexico, have excited atleast 
the jealousy of the latter. He thanks Heaven, as 
he may fitly do, that in thus quitting the unlimited 
power which the nation had confided to him, he has 
the satisfaction of having caused no citizen to put on 
mourning, and of having committed no arbitrary 
acts. That public example, of mildness and of the 
restraint of power within the strict limits of what 
the good of the country required, he owed to Mexi- 
co and she needed. 

He then reſers to the new era of quiet and of law 
which has dawned under the fresh organization of 
the national power; the good spicit which has every 
where manifested itself in the progress of the pend- 
ing elections; the. certainty which now exists that 


the affairs of the country will only be committed to 


worthy aod wise hands, that will finish what has be- 


Commodore K. 


— — 


ble abroad; he leaves it orderly within: he has given 
organization to its military and naval force; he has 
replenished the treasury and restored the public cre- 
dit; he has opened the sources of internal wealth; 
and he adds, very nobly, that when he who rules ina 
dangerous public conjecture recoives unusual pow- 
ers, the results must be his apology, the good that he 
has brought about his best defence, the general ap- 
proval his highest praise. 

He next goes on to justify that commercial policy 
which he haa set on fout, and his preference of arts 
and their growth at home over those cconomical 
theories which other nations have for a time adopt- 
ed, but have been speedily compelled to abandon. 
He alludes also to the steps taken towards a system 
of popular education, to the care taken of improv- 
ing the administration of justice, the highways, 
mines, and various other great interests. After a 
brief notice of things in Yucatan and Texas, be 
concludes in the following words: 

“Fellow-citizens! I go, leaving the care of the go- 
vernment toa citizen worthy of the national confi- 
dence, for his services in the cause of independence, 
his moderation of character, and his respect for the 
laws. I go, filled with the liveliest gratitude for 
your continual and generous favors; and J assure you 
that my vows will every where be offered for your 
happiness, and that I shall ever be ready to conse- 
crate my existence to the country which gave us all 
being, and which is to us every thing.” 

This dates onthe 5th. Threedays before Don 
VaLentin CaxALIz o, general of division, took tho 
oaths as president ad interim. Ile has always been 
opposed to Sawra Axxa; who, however, esteems 
him as a patriot and honest man. Hence his choice 
of him. [Wal. Intel. 


Istumusor TENUANTE TEC. It appears that San- 
ta Anna, previous to his departure fur Vera Cruz, 
issued a special edict regarding the contemplated 
canal for uniting the Pacific with the Gulf of Mexi- 
co by the Isthmusof Tehuantepec. The following 
embraces its substance: 

Whereas the survey of the route has been com- 
pleted, and every thing ready for commencing the 
important undertaking of uniting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific by the Gulf of Tehuantepec, the Mex- 
ican government is desirous to assist the contractor, 
Don Jose Garay, with all the means at its disposal, 
we have deemed it proper to decree as follows: A 
prison capable of accommodating over three hun- 
dred convicts is to be built under the direction of the 
contractor for the contemplated canal; the judicial 
authorities of the departments of Vera Cruz and 
Oajaca are required to send to the said prison all 
persons found guilty, in order that they be employed 
in digging and working on the said canal. The con- 
victs are to be clothed and maintained by the con- 
tractor. [MO Bulletin. 


Yucatan. Captain Peters of the schooner Den- 
mark, at New Orleans from Laguna, states that the 
commissianers to Mexico, on the part of the govern- 
mentof Yucatan, have arrived at Campeachy. He 
states further that the government of Mexico had 
made propositions for the final settlement of difficul- 
tres with Yucatan, and it was believed they would be 
acceded to. This intelligence is confirmed by tbe 
Mexican papers. 
TEXAS. 

‘Advices from Houston to the 8th inst. have reach 
ed New Orleans. The sale of the Texan navy did 
not take place as was intended. ‘Two of the vessels 
have been again advertised for sale, but it is impro- 
bable that they will be sold. 

Exchequer bills of the Texan government are re- 
ceived by the collector of Galveston, at 80c. to the 
dollar. 

The abolitionists have been flooding the country 
with inflammatory documents. Someof the papers 
urge upon congress the necessity of putting a stop to 
a further circulation of them by penal enactments. 

President-Housrow has issued a proclamation con- 
vening congress at Washingtonu on the ist Monday in 
December. 

It is stated that the principal Indian tribes on the 
frontier of Texas do not number more than 315 war- 
riors. About four years ago they could muster near- 
ly 800 warriors, and their villages were scattered 
from the sources of the Colorado to Red River, but 
during the frequent contests with the border settlers, 
their warriors have been gradually decreasing, and 
have become so reduced that they were compelled to 
take refuge in the United States. 

Texas dates to the Sth inst. have been received at 
New Orleans. 

Col, G. W. Cook has recently returned to Hous- 
ton from Bexar. He confirms the intelligence that 
the Mexicans are establishing extensive military de- 
pots along the Rio Grande. They have also sta- 
tioned sis or «ight hundred soldiers on the west 
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Mexican traders who have lately visited Bexar? 
state that several thousand stands of arms and a 
large quantity of ammunition are now placed in the 
depots along the Rio Grande, and wagons loaded 
with military stores are constantly arriving from the 
interior. 

The U. S. man-of-war schooner Flirt, arrived at 
Galveston on the 17th bearing despatches for Gen. 
Murphy, the U. S. Charge d’Affaires. Of course, 
adds the Civilian, the character of these communi- 
cations have not transpired, but it is to be presumed 
that matters of some importance must be involved 
to require the despatch of a vessel of that descrip- 
tion. 

On the 26th ult, the Flirt, sailed from Galves- 
ton for Vera Cruz, with General Murphy on board. 
This movement excited much curiosity at Galves- 
ton. 

The following extract from the Houston Tele- 
graph (of adate earlier than that which announced 
the departure of Gen. Murphy for Vera Cruz) is 
worthy of altention. . 

«The U. S. schr. of war Flirt, arrived at Galveston 

on the 17th inst. from Norfolk with despatches from 
the United States Government to Gen. Murphy the 
American Charge d’Affaires, and it is presumed 
these despatches relate to this subject—({the inter- 
ference of the United States to prevent the consum- 
mation of British designs upon S] We learn 
that the United States sloop of war Vandalia will 
also soon be at Galveston, and the vessels will be 
subject to the order of the American Charge de 
Affaires. Itis not improbable that one or both of 
these vessels will be despatched to Vera Cruz, to 
convey despatches to the American Minister at 
Mexico. We are aware that Gen. Murphy is in 
possession of information derived from respectablo 
sources, that will .excite more astonishment and 
alarm in the American Cabinet than the speeches of 
Lords Brougham and Aberdeen. This much we 
think is certain, the fears of the people of the south- 
ern states, that the object of the abolitionists in En- 
gland is to dissolve the Union if necessary to ehect 
the abolition of slavery, are well founded, and we 
believe the documents obtained by Gen. Murphy 
herc, and those obtained by Gen. Thomson in Mex- 
ico, will furnish evidence of the intentions of Great 
Britain relating to Texas, that will convince .the 
American statesmen, that there are but few alterna- 
tives left to remedy the evil. Either the British 
Government must give way, or sustain her position 
by force, and hostilities wiil follow asa naturul con- 
sequence, or else Texas must be annexed to the 
United States. There is little probubility that Great 
Britain will give way, and there is little probabil- 
ity that the Government of the United States will 
permit her to prosecute her policy unmolested. 

We should deeply regret E our little republic, by 
becoming a bone of contention between these two 
great nations, should involve them in the misfor- 
| tunes of war. This however, can easily be pre- 
vented by the annexation of Texas to the U. States. 
Whenever the Congress of the United States shall 
by a resolution permit Texas to become a portion of 
the Union, all difficulties will be instantly settled. 
For the Government of Texas is compelled by the 
express instructions of the people to ratify the an- 
nexation whenever the United States gives its con- 
sent. The vole of the people at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, was almost unanimous 
in favor of annexation, and that vote is as binding 
upon the President and Congress of Texas, as the 
Constitution itself. Until that vote is rescinded, 
Texas will remain in a manner subject to the dispo- 
i sition of the United States. She cun receive or dis- 
card her at pleasure. If the Statesmen of the Uni- 
ted States, therefore, desire peace let them at once 
advocate the annexation of Texas to the Union. 
They can accomplish more towards the advance- 
| ment of the honor and prosperity of the United 
States by effecting this great measure, than by lav- 
ishing seas of blood and mines of treasure or floods 
of ink, in a war of aggression or denunciation 
against Great Britain. 

The Telegraph of a subsequent date, states that it 
understands ſrom good authority, that a large Amer- 
ican fleet is soon to assemble in the Gulf. The Van- 
dalia, the Savannah, and one or two armed steam - 
ships, it says, will probably be despatched to the 
coast of Mexico. 


LATER. The arrival of a steamer at New Or- 
leans on the 25th ult., brings the Houston Telegraph 
to the Sch, the Galveston Civilian of the llth, and 
private accounts to the 13th Nov. From these we 
have a very dificult complexion of affairs. General 
Murphy, American charge d’affairs has not left 
Texas, but was still at Galveston). The Civilian 
notices and denies aushorilatively the report from this 
country that Gen. Murphy had surreptitiously obtain 
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the Texian government. ‘That gentieman, between 
whom and the president of the republic the best un- 
derstanding prevails, has had access to no correspon- 
dence or records except with the knowledge of the 
proper officers, and it is not believed that the cabinet 
possesses any information in relation to any subject 
which would be withheld from him, if he desired it. 
Neither is the American charge displeased with the 
manner in which the diplomacy of the country has 
been conducted, as he bad been heard to say, since 
his return to Galveston, that the publication of the 
correspondence "would reflect more honor upon 
president Houston than the battle of San Jacinto.” 
President Houston attended a public meeting at 
Houston on the 8th instant, at which he addressed 
the citizens, and took occasion to allude to the ac- 
cusations against him of treasonable intercourse with 
the governments of Great Britain and Mexico, which 
he indignantly repelled. 

In alluding to the 5 of lord Brougham and 
lord Aberdeen, and the supposed disposition of the 
British government to effect the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, the Telegraph says that it has no evidence, 
nor even the shadow of evidence, that president 
Houston has in any manner, either by word or act, 
encouraged any such scheme: whilst, on the other 
hand, it asserts that the person from Texas to whom 
lord Brougham referred in his speech as having | @:n 
conferred with on the subject, had been the political 
opponent of president Houston, and never possessed 
his confidence. 

The Texian commissioners who went to Mexico 
to treat for peace, were received with every demon- 
stration of respect, were handsomely entertained, 
and otherwise treated with every marked attention. 
They remained until the 30th October, when, under 
the best escort that could be provided for them, they 
Jeft that place to meet the commissioners on the part 
of Mexico at Laredo, where the negotiations were 
to take place. The subject of these negotiations 
was exciting an increasing interest in Texas as well 
as in Mexico; but. from the best of our information, 

the powers of the commissioners extended no furth- 
er than the arrangement of the terms and duration 
of an armistice between the Mexican and ‘lexian 
republics. 
p ooa 
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THE TARIFF, 
AS OPERATING ox ovr FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

There was no hope, at least no reasonable ground for 
hope, that as long as we allowed England, France, and 
the other European powers all the advantages of “free 
trade” in our ports, at the same time that they were reap- 
ing all the advantages of levying exorbitant duties on 
moet of our exportable articles, and excluded altogether 
many others that we had to spare, so long as we sub- 
mitted to this posture of affairs, there was no reasonable 
hope, that any of those powers would voluntarily relinquish 
me millions upon millions which they were harvesting 
every year out of our fully. Whilst they could palaver 
and wheedle us with "free trade” doctrines, at such a 
profit as they were realizing, draining the specie from us, 
to pay up the enormous balance of trade, or exacting our 
eecurities bearing a heavy interest, thereby involving us 
deeper and deeper every year, how could we have flatter- 
ed ourselves that they would forego the temptation? 

The eyes of our people were at length opened to 
the folly of such an expectation. An American 
tariff was enacted—already we find it operating on 
foreign powers, inducing them to look towards a 
modification of their own policy, and the adoption of 
amore reciprocal condition of trade between us 
The way to ensure this is to maintain our own posi- 
tion, at least until they give us something like an 
equivalent for relaxing it—the “free trade, which 
we still comparatively extend to them all. Let 
them fairly understand that we have returned to the 
early policy of the country, ne Pouce preached by 
Franklin—and practised by Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison aad Monroe—of meeting restric- 
tion with restriction—and giving privilege for privi- 
lege, in our commercial relations with foreign pow- 
ers. The wholesome effects of a return to this atti- 
tude are already apparent on every hand, at home 
giving activity, employment and confidence—at- 
tracting back the specie we had been seduced to 
part with—reinstating the public credit—and re- 
plenishing the public treasury without a resort to 
direct taxes. In short, after an unexampled scene 
of disaster produced by a perseverance in a prodigal 
policy, the country is already resuming a condition 
of prosperity and comfort under the influence of a 
better policy. Allow it the advantage of a character 
of permanency—Jet the people feel assurance that it 


will be adhered to and become strictly the American 
policy, aad in a short time we shall again see the 
country on the voyage of prosperity, every sail filled 
and every flag flying. | 

That our tariff operating upon the interests of fo. 
reign powers, may ultimately induce them to modify 
their duties in order to court us as customers, we 
have already strong indications. The triumph of the 
free trade candidate at the recent election in London, 
is one of these indications. The softened tone of 
the British press, and the distinct intimations from 
editors of both whig and tory papers, that any pro- 
positions from this country for a commercial arrange- 
ment based upon reciprocal concessions, would at 
this moment be favorab y entertained, are additonal in- 
dications. The proceedings and representations from 
the silk and wine interests in France, to their govern- 
ment, in relation to the condition of trade with the 
United States, furnish as striking a proof from the 
continent, that our tariff, if sustained, will waken 
iat country to the justice of our demands for a 
reciprocity trade. 

Yet who is so foolish as to imagine that either 
England, France, or any other power will so aban- 


regard it. 


These difficulties are necessarily compromise! 


amongst ourselves—all such local considerations are 
secondary to the national interest, considered in re- 
gard to our foreign intercourse. 
amongst ourselves about the best method of raising 
funds for the support of government to the end of 
time, if other governments are allowed to foment and 
influence those disputes so that they may reap rich 
harvests out of our folly. There is an old fable ap- 
propriate to the case,—France and England contend- 
ing furiously, one at the horns and the other at the 
tail of a cow,—which the Dutch perceiving, wisely 
left them all the benefits of the dispute, whilst con- 
tenting themselves with milking the animal. 


We may dispute 


An American tariff ought to be adjusted so as to 


promote American interests, as contradistinguished 
from foreign interests. It is as essentially a question 
of foreign relations, as it is of domestic policy. Yet 
a large portion of our people cannot be induced so to 
With them it is inevitably a question be- 
tween the manufacturers and agriculturis(s—between 


producers and consumers—between the north and 
the south, with them it is of no consequence what- 


jever, that France, England and Germany, each of 


don the interests of their own people as to become ; them, is benefitting by millions at our expense and 


dependent ure us for bread, meat, or any other of, impoverishing us by the heavy balance of trade, pro- 
s 


the essentials of subsistence, or that they will allow 
us to supply them with our surplus, materially be- 
yond what they have the means of making profitable 
and cannot themselves produce? it would be to sur- 
render national independence, incue a condition 
of poverty, and endanger their own existence.— 
No nation in Europe could sustain such a condition 
for one quarter of the time which this country has 
lately endured it, or perhaps ever retrieve so dis- 
astrous an error. 

There is a portion of our people who are laboring 
under a radical error in regard to the scope and ob- 
jects of a national tarif. They distinguish nothing 

eyond the local operation of the system. Because 
it js not obvious to them that each individual is taxed 
precisely in the same ratio. the tax is denounced aa 
oppressive and unconstitutional. No ingenuity has 
ever yet contrived a plan by which governments can 
levy what is required for their support, with exact 
equality. It is but a remote approximation at best, 
which they ever can reach in this respect. Let the 
levy be attempted by whatever process it may, ap- 
pearances of extortion on the one hand, and of ex- 
emption on the other, can easily be traced, and would 
as loudly be denounced. If we are to wait for a 
revenue until it is shown that each section, each 
community, each individual, is so precisely taxed, as 
to be convinced that they pay not a fraction beyond 
what others pay, we shall be in a bad plight. Let 
direct taxation be resorted to to-morrow, and there 
would be more inequality in its exactions, and those 
Inequalities would soon be distinguished to be by a 
thousand times, more grievous than those which low 
ſrom the system of duties upon importa. 


The inequality under the latter system appears to 
operate more on sections—on oecupations on par- 
ticular interests—and consequently is in larger ag- 
gregates. The South fancy the North to have some 
advantage in the assessment—and the West fancy 
that they pay more than the East. Agriculturists at 
one time complain, commercial interests at another, 
and manufactures at another. Neither are exactly 
satisfied with their own portion—nor are even Jikel 
to be under any arrangement that can be devised: 
By direct tax, the inequality is distributed so arbi- 
trarily upon individuals, that the aggrieved one is 
left alone to complain; all who surround him are 
benefit ed to the measure he is oppressed. Yet so 
palpable are the wrongs, 30 numerous the grievances, 
so dificult—not to say impossible, is it to obviate 
them,that by common consent in ail countries and 
in all ages, the indirect method of taxation by du- 
ties upon imports has becn preferred. 

The duties upon importations are necessarily de- 
rived in much larger sums at one spot than another— 
(sometimes it is the consumer of taxed articles— 
often it is those who send the article to market that 
pay it.) The fact is, that no method has ever yet 
been devised by which a fairer assessment of tax can 
be made upon the people, having due regard to their 
capability to pay—and that at last is the leading con- 
sideration in determining where, on whom, and how 
much to levy. If one section complain that they 
have to pay more than another, the answer is, does 
not one individual have to pay more than another 
under a dircet tax? 

Yet it is a difficult task to adjust the scale so as to 
make the public burthen under a tariff as equal as 
it should be. Our object has not been to deny that a 
tariff may be erroneously constructed, and therefore 
oppressive to one portion whilst unduly favoriog an- 
other portion of the people. There will always be 


endless ditlerences of opinion in adjusting these 
difficulties. 3 j 


vided our own manufacturers are not sustain 


or 


our own laborers fed by aid of the national policy. 


The nation that forgets its own general interests in 
the scramble for sectional and local interests, is in 
little better plight, than those nations which allow 
foreign influence to precipitate them into endless dit 
cussions between contending factions for power. We 
see Spain at this momenta victim in this deplorable 
predicament. Unhappy Poland furnishes an exam- 
ple of the fate to which such a course inevitably 


tends. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


MEMBERS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHUTH CONGRESS. 
Below we give a list of the members of the twenty- 
eighth congress, for the convenience of future refe- 


rence. 


The whigs are arranged in the first column, their 


opponents in the second. 

he president of the senate is Hon. W. P. Maxcum, 
of North Carolina. 
SENATE. ; 
Whigs. Maine. V.B. 
George Evans 1847 | John Fairfield 1849 
New HAurshink. 

Levi Woodbury 1841 
Chas. G. Atherton 1849 


VERMONT. 
Samuel Phelps 1845 
Wm. C. Upham 1849 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rufus Choate 1845 
Isaac C. Bates 1847 
Ruope [sLAND. 
| Wm. Sppe 1845 
James F. Simmons 1847 
CONNECTICUT. i 
J. W. Huntington 1845 | John M. Niles 
New Yorke. — 
N. P. Tallmadge 1845 Silas Wright, Jr. 
New Jenser. 
William Dayton 1845 
Jacob W. Miller 1847 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Daniel Sturgeon 
James Buchanan 
DELAWARE. 


Richard H. Bayard 1845 


1847 
MARYLAND. 
1845 
Vacancy. 
VIRGINIA. 
William C. Rives 1845 
Wm. S. Archer 1847 
Norru CAROLINA. 


1849 
1849 


1845 
1849 


Willie P. Mangum 1847 | W. H. Haywood, jr. 1849 


Soutu CAROLINA. 
Danie! E. Huger 
| George McDuffie 
GEORGIA. 8 
1947 | Wa. T. Colquitt 
ALABAMA. 
Wm. R. King 
Arthur Bagby 
`“MissıissiprI. 


Thomas Clayton 
i D. Merrick 
. M. Berrien 

i 


, John Henderson 


| LovisiAxA. 

ö Alexander Barrow 1847 
Alexander Porter 1849 

ö ö TENNESSEE. 
E. H. Foster 1845 

Spencer Jarnegan 1847 


1847 
1849 


1849 


1847 
1849 


1845 | Robert J. Walker 1947 


E 
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Omo. 


DELAWARE. 


One whig. 


Benjamin Tappan 1843| George B. Rodney. 


William Allen 1849| Vincinia. Three whigs and twelve locos. 
Kentucky. Willoughby Newton, Archibald Atkinson, 
J. T. Morehead 1847 Samuel Chilton, Geo. C. Dromgoole, 
John J. Crittenden 1849 Geo. W. Summers, Walter Coles, 
9 INDIANA. Edmund W. Hubard, 
Albert S. White’ 1845 | E. A. Hannegan 1849 Thomas W. Gilmer, 
ILLINOLS. John W. Jones, 
James Semple 1847 | Henry A. Wise, 
Sidney Breese 1849 William Lueas, 
» Missouri. William Taylor, 
8 Thos. H. Benton 1845 James B. Walls, 
D. R. Atcheson 1849 Geo. W. Hopkins, 
ARKANSAS. Lewis Steenrod., 
Wm. S. Fulton 1847| Norta CaROLIN A. Four whigs and five locos. 
. A. H. Sevier 1849 | Thomas L. Clingman, David S. Reid, 
Michidax. Daniel M. Barringer, R. M. Saunders, 
A. S. Porter 1845 Edmund Deberry, James J. Me Kay, 
W. Woodbridge 1847 Kenneth Rayner, John R. J. Daniel, 


Thus it will be seen that the senate stands, whigs 
28, (to be increased one by a new senator from Ma- 
ryland,) “Locos,” 23, inckading Mr. Niles, who ean- 
not take his seat in consequence of his being confined 
in the Connecticut State Lunatic Asylum. 


A. H. Arrington, 


Soutn Carouina. Seven locos. 
| James A. Black, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maine. Two whigs and three locos. Two væ 
cancies. 
Whigs. V. B. 


mther Severance, 
eman H. Morse, 


New Haursninx. 


B. J. Herrick, 
Robert P. Dunlap, 
Hannibal Hamlin. 


Four locos. 


Edmund Burke, 
John R. Reding, 
Moses Norris, jr. 
John P. Hale. 


Vermont. Three whigs and one loco. 


Solomon Foot, 
John Collamer, 


Paul Dillingham, jr. 


Georcia. Two whigs and five locos. One vacancy. 


A. H. Stephens, 
A. H. Chappell, 


ALABAMA. 
James Dellet, 


Richrrd F. Simpson, 
Joseph A. Woodward, 
John Campbell, 
Armstead Burk, 

Isaac E. Holmes, 

R. Barnwell Rhett. 


Edward J. Black, 
Hugh A. Haralson, 
John H. Lumpkin, 
Howell Cobb, 
William H. Stiles. 


One whig and six locos. 


James E. Belser, 
Dixon H. Lewis, 
William W. Payne, 
George S. Houston, 
Reuben Chapman, 
Felix G. MeConned. 


Jacob Thompson, 
W. J. Hammett, 
Robert W. Roberts, 
Tucker. 


John Slidell, 
Alcee Labranche, 
John B. Dawson, 
P. E. Bossier. 


Five whigs and six locos. 


Andrew Johnson, 
Julius W. Blackwell, 
Alvin Cullom, 
George W. Jones, 
Aaron V. Brown, 
Cave Johnson. 


Nine whigs and twelve locos. 


Alexander Duncan, 
John B. Weller, 
Emery D. Potter, 
Henry St. John, 
Joseph J. McDowell, 
Heman A. Moore, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, 
Joseph Morris, 
James Matthews, 
Wm. C. McCuuslen, 
Ezra Dean, 

H. R. Brinkerhoff. 


Five whigs and five locos. 


Linn Boyd, 


George A. Caldwell, 


James Stone, 
Richard French, 
J. W. Tibbatts. 


Robert Dale Owen, 
Thomas J. Henley, 
Thomas Smith, 
William J. Brown, 
John W. Davis, 
Joseph A. Wright, 
John Petut, 
Andrew Kennedy. 


One whig and six locos. 


Robert Smith, 

John A. McClernand, 
Orlando B. Ficklin, 
John Wentworth, 


Stephen A. Douglass, 


Joseph P. Hoge. 


George P. Marsh, 
Massacuvsetts. Five whigs and two locos. Three 
vacancies. 9 Mississippi. Four locos. 
Robert C. Winthrop, William Parmenter, 
Daniel P. King, Henry Williams, 
Charles. Hudson, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Joseph Grinnell, LovisiAx A. Four locos. 
Ruope [stanp. Two whigs. 
Henry Y. Cranston, 
Elisha R. Potter. s 
Connecticut. Four locos. 
Thomas H. Seymour, TENNESSEE. 
5 John Stewart, Wm. T. Senter, 
George H. Catlin, David W. Dickinson, 
Samne! Simons. Joseph H. Peyton, 
New Yorx.. Ten whigs and twenty-four locos. | John B. Ashe, 
J. Philips Phoenix, Selah B. Strong, Milton Brown, 
Hamilton Fish, Henry C. Murphy, 
Danie! D. Barnard, Wm. B. Maclay, Onto. 
Charles Rogers, Moses G. Leonard, Robert C. Shenck, 
Thos. J. Patterson, J. H. Anderson, Joseph Vance, 
Charles H. Carroll, Richard D. Davis, John J. Vanmeter, 
Asher Tyler, . James G. Clinton, Elias Florence, 
William A. Mosely, Jeremiah Russell, Daniel R. Tilden, 
Albert Smith, Zadok Pratt, Joshua R. Giddings, 
Washington Hunt, David L. Seymour, Alexander Harper, 
Lemuel Stetson, Pearly B. Johnson, 
Cheselden Ellis, Samuel F. Vinton, 
Charles S. Benton, 
Preston King, 
Orville Hungerford, 
Samuel Beardsley, Kentucky. 
Jeremiah E. Carey, Willis Green, 
Smith NM. Purdy, Henry Grider, 
Orville Robinson, John White, 
Horace Wheaton, Wm. P. Thomasson, 
George Rathbun, Garrett Davis, 
Amasa Dana, INDIAN A. Two whigs and eight locos. 
Byram Green, C. B. Smith, 
Wm. S. Hubbell. S. C. Sample, 
New Jersey. One whig and four locos. 
Wao. Wright, Lucius Q. C. Elmer, 
George Sykes, 
Isaac G. ale 
a Littleton Kirkpatrick. 
PennsytvaNnia- Thirteen whigs and eleven locos. 
Edward J. Morris, John T. Smith, ILLINOIS. 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Charles J. Ingersoll, John 1. Hardin, 
Michael H. Jenks, Jacob S. Yost, 
A. R. Mellvaine, John Ritter, 
Jeremiah Brown, Rich'd Broadhead, jr. 
Henry Frick, Ben). A. Bidlack, 
Alexander Ramsey, Almond H. Read, 
Henry Nes, ` James Black, Missouri. Five locos. 
James Irvin, Henry D. Foster, 


| 


Andrew Stewart, 


John Dicke 
Charles M. d, 


Joseph Buffington, 


William Wilkins, 
Samuel Hays. 


John Jameson, 

G. W. Bower, 

J. B. Bowlie, 

J. P. Relp, 

James M. Hughes. 
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ARKANSAS. One loco. 
Edward Cross. 
Micnigan. Three locos. 
Robert McClelland, 
Lucius Lyon, 
| Jas. B. Hunt. 
Yer TO Be ELECTED. 
Maryland 6 
Massachusetts, (vacancies) 3 
Maine do. 2 
Georgia do. 1 


= 


12 
Elected as above, 69 whigs& 142locos, 211 


223 

Of the above states, New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, have elected their delega- 
tions by general ticket; instead of by districts as re- 
quired by act of congress. 

The territorial representation is as follows: 

Frorma. David Levy. 

Wisxonsan. Henry Dodge. 

Iowa. Augustus C. Dodge. 


DIPLOMATIO, 
Mr. Everett, our estimable resident minister to the 
court of St. James, has met a severe affliction in the 
death of his eldest daughter—a young and gifted girl 


just entering society, with a deportment and manner 


so gentle, and a mind so richly stored as to have se- 
cured the admiration of a wide cirele of friends, and 
to her immediate family rendered her the object of 
their affection, confidence and pride. 


Tue British Mintster. The Washington cor 
respondent of the Philadelphia North American 
writes as follows:— 

„I believe that it is certain that the Hon .M. Henry 
Fox is about to quit his embassy here. It is not yet 


| positively known whether Mr. Packenham (late 


British envoy to Mexico,) or a Mr. M'Leod of the 
foreign office, is to succeed him. Mr. Pox, though 
with all the parts and accomplishments that befit his 
station, is disqualified for it by the habits of a blase 
and the spirits of one a little misanthrophic; a sad 
change, indeed, fromthe genial temper. that once 
made him an ornament and a favorite of royal 
drawing rooms, andthe wit of whom Byron retailed 
the pleasautries—as when he says ia a letter from 
Rome— 

„Henry Fox, writing to some one from Naples the 
other day, after an illness, adds—‘And I am so 
changed that my oldest creditors would hardly know 
me.’ 77 


P 


INDIANS. 

Jacob West, who was convicted of the murder of 
Bushyhead, in the Cherokee nation, has not been 
hung as was stated a day or two ago. The Arkansas 
Intelligencer of the 28th of Oct., states that a respite 
has bêen granted to him, and a numberof the citizens 
had signed a petition for his reprieve. 

Governor Butler, the U. $. agent for the Chero- 
kees, has been instructed by the Indian department, 
to meet the Prairie Indians at Cache Creek on Red 
River, on the 25th of November, to renew old trea- 
ties. and negotiate new ones. Ét is expected that 
many Camanches, Kiowas, and other wild Indians 
will be present at that meeting. A large number of 
Cherokees will accompany Gov. Butler to the Prai- 
rie Council. Several persons have been arrested 
suspected of being accomplices in the late murders 
in the nation. 


SUGAR. 

From a new work just published in New York, en- 
titled Hand Book of Plants and Fruits.“ 

“Sugar in the United States ıs a subject of increas- 
ing interest. The demand is rapidly advancing. Its 
production in the state of Louisiana, to which it is 
here principally confined, is a source of much wealth, 
The capital employed in that state is $52,000,000, 
with 40,000 hands and 10,000 horses, and the aver- 
age annual manufacture of sugar more than 80,000,- 
000 Ibs. and 4,000,000 gallons of molasses. The 
cane crop in the United States last year (1842,) was 
an average one, and the whole aggregate sugar crop 
of the year was 142,445,199 Ibs. though near 13,000,- 
000 less than in 1840. Our imports in 1840, were of 
brown sugar, to the value of $4,742,492; white or 
clayed, $838,458. But there was exported of refined 
sugar to the value of 81,214,658. It is thought a 
supply of sugar for home roe oy might be pro- 
duced in the United States. The consumption in 
the United States in 1830 was about 70,000 tons. 

The product of a hand on a sugar estate is put 
dawn at the cultivation ucing 5,000 


Ibs. offs Jg: The value 
on Akay lA a 


pound, and the 
molasses 18 cents a gallon; total „80. The annual 


-- — — 
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expense per hand, tools, &c. $105. Two crops are 
made in succession on the same land, one of plant- 
cane, and one of rattoons; it then lies fallow two 
years, or is planted with Indian corn or peas. An 
acre yields about 1200 Ibs. of sugar. The State of 
Louisiana has 700 plantations, 525 in operation, pro- 
ducing annually about 90.000 hogsheads of 1000 Ibs. 
each. Theraw sugar imported in 1840 was 121.000,- 
090 Ibs. valued abroad at $5,600,000, and imported 
from 6 different countries. This, with our own pro- 
duct, is over 263,445,000 Ibs. But maple sugar con- 
stitutes in addition a large proportion of our domes- 
tic consumption, amounting annually to & or 10 mil- 
lions lbs. The protection afforded by a tariff has 
greatly increased the production of sugar in the Uni- 
ted States. From 1816 to 1823 this increase was 
15,000 to 45,000 hogsheads. 


THB ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. Fien, one of the editors of the Picayune, who 
has been on the Rocky Mountain expedition, heralds 
his return to the regions of civilization in a letter, 
from which we make the following lively extract: 

“] seize the chance to assure you of our full safe- 
ty, our speedy return home, and fine and flourishing 
condition of health. I will prove to you personally, 
your readers severally, panacea concoctors collec- 
tively, and all the doctors unequivocally, when I get 
home, that consumptive persons must no more “spar- 


kle, exhale,” and go to Havana, but jump into dresses | 18 


of deer skin and trot off to the mountains! We are 
the fattes., greosiest set of truant rogues your live- 
liest imagination can call upto view. We are the 
merriest, raggedest—perhaps you will add the ugli- 
est—set of buffalo butchers that ever cracked a rifle 
among the big hills of Wind River. If you can get 
any of your mesmerizers to give you a clairvoyant 
view of our caravan and cavalcade, for the love ot 
all that is grotesque and curious, drop off at once into 
magnetic somnolency, and just take a look at us—do. 

uJ can only tell you now that we have made the 
most of our time during this half year’s excursion— 
we he ve pierced the western wilderness beyond your 
Jog houses of the “Far West” some ten or twelve 
hundred miles, where we have wandered about a 
fortnight or so among the fastnesses of the great 
Wind river chain of gigantic rocks; we have crossed 
the dividing ridge that forms the huge boundary wall, 
from the declivities of which start the leaping waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific; and we have briefly seen 
something of the Shawnees, Pawnees, Delawares, 
Osages, Ottoes, Sioux, Chayennes, and Snakes. We 
are now thus far homeward, safe and weil, having 
but one truly serious and fatal mishap to record.— 
One of our number we have left sleeping his last be- 
neath the ‘Red Buttes’—the innocent victim of a 
frightful casualty. He was a youth of fifteen, named 
Francois Clement, and his hapless atory you shall 
hear anon.“ 


eae 


CLAIMS ON DENMARK. o 

The editor of the U. S. Gazette a short time since 
made some remarks upon a claim urged by the Uni- 
ted Stafes against Denmark, arising out of an impro- 
per disposition of prizes sent into Bergen by Paul 
Jones. A correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, after copying the paragraph, thus corrects 
and explains: , 

“The prizes in question were sent into Bergen, in 
Norway, partly as into a port truly neutral, partly 
from stress of weather. They were there delivered 
up, by an order of the Danish Government, to, on a 
demand to that effect from, the British representa- 
tive,—on the ground, as alleged that the Indepen- 
dence of the United States was not, at that time, ac- 
knowledged, by Denmark. ‘The following is tran- 
scribed from Dr. Franklin’s remonstrance to the 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Bern- 
storff, on that occasion. 

“The United States, oppressed by, and in war 
with, one of the most powerful nations in Europe, 
may well be supposed incapable, in their present in- 
fant state, of exacting justice from other nations, 
not disposed to grant it; but it is in human nature, 
that injuries as well as benefits, received in times of 
weakness and distress, national as well as personal, 
make deep and lasting impressions; and those mmis- 
ters are wise who look into futurity and quench the 
firat spark uf misunderstanding between two nations, 
which neglected, may in time, grow into a flame: aji 
the consequences whereof no human prudence can 
foresee: which may produce much mischief to both, 
and cannot possibly produce any good to either.“ 

This claim (not, as It seems, against Great Bri- 
tain, but) on Denmark, was subsequently, and at va- 
rious times, renewed by the government of the 
United States; the Jast time, we believe, in 1812, to 
which demand for indemnity no reply was, nor, it is 
believed, has ginee been made,—although the sub- 
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ject has never ceased being submitted to the notice 
of congress, by individual claimants, justly alive to 
the distinguishing preference awarded to Peter Lan- 
dars, (in 1806,) in anticipation of final satisfaction 
from the Danish government. 

To the present head of the Executive, through the 
secretary of state, the Jate Mr. Legare, those inter- 
ested are indebted. we learn, for a renewal of nego- 
tiation on this subject, with Denmark, at the pre- 
sent time. f 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 

The mayor of this city has received a box of splen- 
did books from Paris, being first of the exchanges 
between the cities of Paris and Baltimore, negotiated 
by M. Yattemare. On the back of each volume is 
inscribed at the top “La Ville de Paris a la Ville de 
Baltimore.” and at the bottom System d’Echange, 
1843.” The following is a list of the books: 

Comptes des Recettes et Depenses de Paris—1838 
—1835. 

Comptes des Recettes et Depenses de. Paris—4840 
—1841. 

Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 
1821. 

Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 
1823. 
Recherches Statistiques sur La Ville de Paris— 
1826. 
Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 


Bulletin de la Societe, pour L'Instruetion Elemen- 
taire, 6 volumes—1837— '38—’39—'40—’41. 

Rapport sur le Cholera Morbus dans Paris—1832. 

Rapport de Prefecture du Departement de la Seine. 

Journal D’Education Populaire—1843. 

Mont de Piete de Paris — 1843. 

Rapport sur L'Organisation du Commerce de la 
Boucherie. 

Rapports Generaux des Travaux du Conseil de 
salubrite. 

Budget, des Recettes et Depenses— 1836—1840. 

Rapport sur Les Salles D’Ascle de Puris—1838— 
1840. 

Monumens Par Baltard. 

The last named in the list is a book of immense 
size, containing magnificent engravings of the public 
edifices and views in the city of Paris and its vicini- 
ty, with descriptions in French. Its original cost, it 
is conjectured, must have been between two and 
three hundred dollars. The rest of the books are in 
French, and all pertain as their titles indicate, to 
the city of Paris. { Balt. American. 


CAPT. MARYATT’S PLAGIARISM. 
LETTER FROM MR. KENDALL. 


Our friend of the New Orleans Picayune exposes 
a small pornon of the atrocious Jarcenies by which 
Capt. Maryatt has fabricated his pretended ‘*Tra- 
vels of Monsieur Violet, “ a work in the manufacture 
of which we understand the Captain has also laid 
Farnbam, Lewis, and Clark, and almost every writer 
on our Western Prairies and Wilderness under hea- 
vy contribution. It is only while conducting his 
hero through Western Texas,and the Camanche and 
Cayua couutry, that Maryatt has drawn upon the ori- 
gial sketches in the Picayune. The gross humbug, 
so far as it poaches upon his manor, is thus effective- 
ly demolished by Mr. Kendall, io a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Courier. [ Tribune. 

Astor Hos, Nov. 16, 1843. 

CoL. J. W. Wess—Dear Sir: Not a little aston- 
ished, and I may say amused, too, have I been within 
the three past days, while reading the most wonder- 
ful “Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of 
Monsieur Violet, in California, Senora, and Western 
Texas,” as written by Captain Maryatt, C. B. 

Were it not that I have been attacked personally 
in this book, aod my veracity wantonly impeached, I 
might not trouble either you or the public with a 
line; but as I have been assailed, and toshow the ex- 
tent of Maryatt’s offending, in justice to myself I 
ain compelled to expose the boldness of one of the 
grossest literary hunsbugs which have ever been im- 
posed upon a reading community. 

In his preface Maryatt asserts, after stating that it 
is unnecessary to inform his readers in what man- 
ner he became acquainted with the party from whose 
notes and memoranda he had compiled the volume, 
that “of their authenticity and correctness, I (Ma- 
ryait) have no doubt, as he (Monsieur Violet) has 
been with me during the whole time it has taken me 
to write the work.” In the face of this very grave 
assertion I think that extremely well-founded doubts 
exist as to the truth of some of the incidents. To 
ter off the veil of probability with which the author 
has attempted to clothe the adventure of his hero, to 
expose the flimsiness and transparency of this men- 
dacious mask, I haye but torefer to one or two events 
in the narrative. 
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Monsieur Violet, according to Capt. Maryatt, is a 
young French royalist, banished from his country 
when Charles Xth lost his throne. In hundred league 
boots—not seven, as they would be a few sizes too 
small—Monsieur stalks through the world. We hear 
of him, as per ‘‘Narrative,” in Scotland—next in 
the Holy Land and Rome—suddenly he is in Cali- 
fornia—next among the Snake Indians—by and by 
in Texas. It was while travelling between Monte- 
rey, on the Pacific coast, and Santa Fe, that Violet 
came upon a community of prairie dogs, an account 
of which is given at the close of the eleventh chap- 
ter of the “Narrative.” j 


Now, I am not inclined to dispute that there is a 
settlement of these strange animals between Monte- 
rey and Santa Fe—far from it. I only intend to 
point out the truly wonderful coincidence that pre- 
cisely such a settlement as the Monsieur visited, I 
myself saw some hundred miles east of his dog com- 
monwealth, and, what is more, that I described it in 
precisely the same Janguage as Capt. Maryatt has 
put into the mouth of the young royalist in the New 
Orleans Picayune of July, 1842. Unfortunately for 
Capt. Maryatt’s last work, it also happens that my 
account was copied into the New York Courier and 
Enquirer of the 29th July, 1842. By comparing them, 
you will be struck with the remarkable coincidence 
that the same words, verbatim, were used some fif- 
teen months ufter by the great English writer. This 
commonwealth of prairie dogs I claim as mine— 
mine by right of previous discovery and first posses- 
sion. 


In a series of hastily thrown off sketches, publish- 
ed in the Picayune during the summer of 1842, I 
gave a narrative of the march of the Santa Fe ex- 
pedition through Western Texas. To my great sur- 
prise I find that Maryatt conducts Monsieur Violet 
over the same road—he sees the same sights, men- 
tions the same incidents, uses precisely the same 
language that I had previously recorded! He en- 
countered the same dangers, endured the same pri- 
vations, chased the same buffaloes that we did, and, 
what is even more remarkable, the young Frenchman 
travelled with two of my particular friends, one of 
whom he names Fitzgerald. This latter circum- 
stance I never could have believed, had I not seen it 
in this well- authenticated (i) narrative; and even now 
[entertain serious misgivings as to its truth, inas- 
much as I cannot believe thateither of my friends 
ever had the hardihood to travel the same road twice. 
I certainly was with them the first time they journey- 
ed towards Santa Fe; I know that they then saw 
enough, and suffered enough to make them extreme- 
ly wary of travelling the road a second time, even 
though the daring Monsieur Violet was ready to ac- 
company them. 


But to be serious. In this “Narrative” either Mon- 
sieur Violet or Capt. Maryatt has stolen, literally 
and bodily stolen, portions of my sketches as pub- 
lished in 1842, tacking, now and then, a falsehood of 
unparalleled and most stupendous atrocity to some of 
the incidents. I pass over Maryatt's account of the 
shooting of Waco children by our men, and also the 
marvellous tale that six of the Texians attached to 
the Santa Fe 11 were torn to pieces by New 
Mexican shepherd's dogs, and that six others were 
dreadfully lacerated. l pass over other falsehoods 
of nearly equal magnitude, as they are so outrage- 
ous that they carry their own condemnation with 
them. My main abject is to place the death of 
Golpin, one of the Texian Santa Fe prisoners, in its 
proper light. 

After appropriating several incidents from my ori- 
ginal rough sketches, without the slightest allusion 
to the source whence they were derived, Capt. Ma- 
ryatt next copies, with credit, an account written by 
me of the base murder of Golpin, and tben goes on 
to give his or Violet’s description of the transac- 
tion. 

For cool, open, barefaced effrontery, this latter 
falsehocd is without a parallel. Some one hundred 
and eighty witnesses, many of whom are still living, 
saw the barbarous murder of Golpin, and will testi- 
fy to the truth of my description of that affair, will 
say that he was a poor, sickly, inoffensive man, 
whose only faultorcrime was that he had become, 
by inhumanities and privations unexampled, too 
weak further to continue the dreadful march through 
New Mexico. Eyen within hearing of Capt. Ma. 
ryatt is now living an English gentleman who was 
present at the murder, and who will certify to the 
fidelity of my statement. Yet, in the face of all 
this, poor Golpin is stigmatized as a base mucderer, 
and, while a prisoner, made to pay the penalty of 
taking the life of a Mexican woman with his own. 
A man unable to walk is made to beat out the brains 
of an unfortunate female with a bar of iron! 

Why, for what purpose, Capt: Maryatt has lent 
aid in giving circulatien to such a ussue of literary 
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Jarcenies as his Narrative“ contdins, and then 
| Insurance Offices, of New York have each subscrib- 


crowned all by a falsehood so black-hearted and so 


The National Intelligencer adds that the Marine 


reflective, not only upon an unfortunate man but his ed one hundred dollars for the relief of the indigent 


comrades, lam at a loss to conjecture. Even if the 
stock of brains originally vouchsafed him has been 
frittered away in the production of Peter Simples, 
Japhets, and what not, there certainly has been no 
necessity for the creation of a story so utterly des- 
titute of truth—one which can so easily be nailed to 
the counter as a coinage of the basest die. I knew 
that little could be expected from him. save petulant 
flings and libellous abuse, while speaking of our 
country and its institutions, but I certainly did not 
think his brain so bankrupt, his intellect so stricken 
by poverty, as to drive him in the first place to the 
eom mission of literary larceny on so grand a scale, 
and then to attack by falsehood one who had never 
assailed him. 

To take up and notice the hundred and one false- 
hoods, plagiarisms, inconsistencies, abuses of the 
United States and Texas, and monstrosities of the 
book in question, would be imposing too heavy a tax 
upon your space and upon my own time. I will, 
therefore, close with the hope that you may find 


room, in your influential and widely circulated jour- | the distance by the Fitchburg road, via Brattleboro of the flow of water. 


nal, for this exposure of a bare faced literary. fraud, 
and by so doing, much oblige, Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

The Norfolk Herald says that the U. S. brig Pio- 
seer, which arrived at that porta few days ago from 
Raltimore, is to receive some repairs and alterations. 
It is proposed to add twenty feet to her length, and 
she is to be otherwise improved. 

The U.S. brig Trurlon, Commander Upsuor, was 
at Smyrna on the 2lst September—all well. To sail 
in a few days for Constantinople. 

The U.S. brig Porpoise was at Cape Palmas, Afri- 
en, on the 3d October—all well—to sail soon for 
Messurado. 


Tax Home Squapnon. The N. T. American says, 
that Capt. Davin Conner, formerly chief of the bu- 
reau of construction and repairs, has received the 
command of the home squadron, Commodore Srxw- 
ART being relieved. 


The Independence, Capt. McKeever 
Thursday from N. York for Boston, to 
officers and crew will be transferred to the frigate 
Potomac, which will be the flag ship of the squadron. 

The steamer Poinsett, reached N. Orleans on the 
8th ult. from Pensacola,—ordered on the survey of 
the coast of Florida. 

The sloop of war Falmouth from Boston, arrived 
at Havana on the 20th October—all well, 

The Vandulia, sloop of war, was at Havana on the 
9th November. 

The brig Somers reached Key West from Havana 
on ae 10th ult., and sailed for Matanzas on the 
15th. 

The Washington Standard asserts that one of the 
mutineers of the Somers, who was brought home in 
double irons, is now employed about the treasury de- 
partment. It is to be hoped there is some mistake 

about this. 

The U, S. frigate Raritan and steamer Princeton, 
are both to leave Philadelphia, the former for Nor- 
folk, the latter for New York. The Princeton is to 
take the Raritan in tow nnd then proceed to sca 
with her, in order probab!¥o test the sailing powers 
of the two vessels. 


U. S. Smr Detawarr. We have a private letter 
from on board this ship, cated at Port Mahon Sept. 
24th, where she had remained a week. Upon leav- 
ing Mahon the last time, the ship proceeded direct 
to Marseilles, from thence to Toulon, and thence to 
Genoa. After remaining at Genoa a short time, she 
proceeded to Spezia, the place chosen asa naval 
depot on that station. At Leghorn she unfortunately 
got aground, but by the active exertions of her offi- 
eers and crew, the main deck and spar deck guns, 
and other heavy articles being taken out, she was 
got off without material damages. From Leghorn 
ghe again proceeded to Naples, and was also do re- 
turn trom Port Mahon to that place from whence she 
ia expected home. [N Y. Sun. 


Tur cate Carrain Voornnezs. We learn from 
the New Haven Courier that a monument has been 
erected in the burying ground of that city, to the 
memory of the late Commodore Ralph Voorhees, 
who died at Smyrna, in 1842, while in command of 
the U. S. ship Preble. ‘The monument was erected 
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widows and orphans of the crew of the United States 

schooner Grdmpus. i 
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VERMONT. 

Rat Roap Cenvention. The friends of the ex- 
tens ion of the Boston and Fitchburg rail road to Brat- 
des Lake Champlain, and Canada, are to hold a 
convention at Brattleboro, on the 5th of December. 

The Fhænix says it will be the most important con- 
vention that has been called in that section for 
many years, and hopes not only to see a full delega- 
tion from every townin the state, but large delega- 
tions from Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The 
call for the convention is signed by a large number of 
leading gentlemen, residing on the line of the con- 
templated road. 

The distance from Boston to Burlington, viz. Con- 

cord, N. H., Royalton and Montpelier, is 230 miles 


Bellows Falls, Hartford and Montpelier, is 250 miles 
another route, taking the Fitchburgh road to Brat- 
tleboro, thence tọ Rutland, Middlebury and Burling- 
ton, is estimated at 203 miles. The Brattleboro pa- 
per, of course thinks the two latter routes preferable 
to the former. 


NEW YORK. 

Bangs. The following is a summary of the state- 
ments of the condition of the banks in this state, on 
the first day of November, made to the comptroller, 
pursuant to the provision of the act of April 18, 
1843. 

No statements were received from the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company, the Hamilton Bank, and 
the New York State Stock Security Bank. 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 853,267,130 
Loans and discounts to directors 4,557,536) 
Loans and disoounts to brokera 3.709.463 
Real estate 4,081,659, 
Bonds and morizagés 3,772,037 


11,665,311 


Due from brokers, other than for loans, &c. 810,160| 


Bank fund 389.392 
Loss and expense account 639238 
Over draſts 105,347 
Cash items 3,102,856 
Bills of solvent banks on hand 4.033, 105 
Bills of suspended danks on hand 228,951 | 
Due from banks 9,700,629 : 
Add for cents 438 | 
Total resources, 6311,614,722 
LIARILITIES. 
Capital 443,369,125 
Profits 4,144,254 | 
Notes in circulation, old emission 3,227,930 | 
Registered notes in cyrculation 11,985,171 | 
Due treasurer of the state 963,198 
Due the commissioner of the canal {und 1,157 203! 
Due depositors on demand 27,389,160 
Due individuals 587,871 
Due banks 14.624.143 
Due treasurer of the United States 1,645,320 
Amount due, not included in above items 505,077 
Add ſor cents, 243 
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Total liabilities, 111.614,722 
Tye Harpers’ GREAT PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
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gence, talent and enterprise furnish full security for 
a proper exercise of the great intelectual lever they 
wield. No apprehensions need be entertained of the 
tendency of any thing that is permitted to appear 
from the Harper Press, and confident of this, it 
gives us pleasure to know as we do, that the business 
of the establishment is at this time much larger, 
much more popular, and much more profitable than 
it ever was before. V. Y. Cour. 

Exrraorpinary WELI.— I have received froma 

gentleman residing in Wayne county a bottle of wa- 
ter of great specific gravity. The hydrometer de- 
notes full saturation, or one hundred degrees of the 
eerths which are held in solution: It is from a depth 
of 360 feet below the surface, and is from a subter- 
ranean river, the volume of which is composed of 
that fluid. When the auger reached the surface of 
this river it fell 14 feet; the water at once rose to tha 
surface, and in a short lime inundated the building 
in which the shaft was sunk. It was accompanied 
by a large volume of carbureited hydrogen gas. The 
current of the subterranean stream is so strong as to 
cause the stem of the auger to vibrate when held with 
the hands, and of force sufficient to denote the course 
e power of the current is 
increased by the great specific gravity of the fluid. 
The water is transparent. There placed it ina 
| position to be acted upon by reflected solar light, 
and it begine to deposite a minute fibrous precipitate 
of chromate hue. It holds much chloride of sodium 
in solution, and there is also separated from it, by 
evaporation,a beautiful crystallized sulphate of * * © 
* in needles of great length. 

This water equals in specific gravity the water of 
the Dead Sea. As soon as the temperature of the 
weather reaches zero I will analyze the water and 
give the public the result.—Jour. Com. E. M. 

2 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sypney SMITH, AND THE PENNSYLVANIA BONDS. 
From the United States Gazette. 
By this time the letter of that Xantippe, in small 


! clothes, the Rey. Sydney Smith, bas been generally 


read; and, inasmuch as a portion of the vituperation 
is eminently deserved, we are glad that we ex- 
tended the circulation of the scolding, among those 
who, by feeling it the most severely, may be willing 
to remedy a portion of the wrong-doing so severely 
censured. 

The reverend gentleman certainly never dreamed 
af following the old motto, castigat ridendo, mores, 
unless for a laugh, he mistakes the sardonic grin that 
would become the lip of a laughing Agena. 

` Repeating our remark, that Pennsylvania emi- 

nently deserves a goodly portion of the censure be- 
stowed upon her from abroad, for the partial legis- 
lation with which she attempts to meet her respon- 
sibilities, and the vacillation which she has mani- 
fested in approaching a high and solemn duty, we 
cannot forbear a few observations upon the source of 
this immediate censure, and the circumstances in 
which it is given. 

The “old man eloquent,“ for he is about eighty 
four years of age, and certainly uses the English lan- 
guage with a freedom that has not been indulged in 
since the glorious days of Cobbett, says: “In every 
grammar school of the whole world, ad Grœcas Cal~ 
endas is translated the American dividends.” A proof, 
this, of the advancement of society in the knowledge 
and use of Latin, because the reduction of the inter- 
est in the public deht of Great Britain, the robbing of 
the National Treasury by Charles II, and the reduc- 
tion of the standard af gold and silver, were set 
down by simple people as being without remedy. 
hey did not understand Latin enough to know 
when the Greek Kalends would arrive, and looked 
upon these matters as a continuation of the repudia- 


Well and widely known as these eminent publishers. tion of lives, wives, and debts, by old King Henry 


are, throughout this country and Europe, it is not VIII. 


robable that the public generally are aware of the 


The reverend Thersites talks of appropriating to 


immense scale on which their operations are con- himself, and other speculators, the pocket handker. 


ducted. The statistics of that establishment would chief, hat, and coat, of Pennsylvanians. 


We know 


astonish the uninitiated, and to give them in ſull not what is the law of appropriation now in England, 
would require more space that it is in our power to but in this Commonwealth, a pilferer of that cast 


devote to such a subject. 


The enormous buildings! would find accommodation in Moyamenaing or some 


on each side of Cliff street in which three steam en- other county prison, until his light-fingered indul- 


gines are 
ly at wor 


repelling half a hundred presses constant- | gences had been properly dealt with. 
k. t-eir type foundry and stereotype estab- Qne can scarcely forbear a smile at the ludicrous 


lishment, their Subterranean deposit of at least a appearance which the satirist would make dividing 
hundred tons of plates ready at any moment to be the spoils of the poor ‘‘drab-calored Pennsylvanian,’ 
called into use as they are wanted kept thus under who might undertake to pay for a dinner at a “table 
ground to secure them against fire their army of | d'hote,” at which the robbery should be accomplish- 


clerks, overseers and young women employed in the | ed. 
make | were he alive,and we trust that the pencil of some 


various departments of their business, reall 


It would make a capital subject for Hogarth, 


by the officers and crew of the Preble, as a token of | up a literary world of which comparatively {ew peo- | modern caricaturist will catch inspiration from the 


their respect for the deceased, and it is described as 
ehaste and beautiful in its design and execution. 
The Army and Navy Chronicle states that 93,500 
bas thus far been received for the relief of the fami- 
hes of the officers and crew of the logt Grampus. 


le have any conception, and are 
y flood of letters of magnitude enough to enlighten 


uring forth a dai- ; pen of the reverend writer. 


But Mr. Sydney Smith would not sit at meal with 


and educate a continent? and what is of paramount|a Pennsylvanian, because, the Commonwealth, of 


importance to the 
learning is in the 


b 


ublic, this inmense laboratory of | which the drab- oo ed eater is a citizen, has negicc- 
ands of four men, whose intelli - ted to psy the interest on her bonds. Did the gen- 
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at 8196, 726.033. Jefferson county is valued at §15,- 
693,136. This is the richest county. Letcher county 
is the lowest in the estimate, viz: $92,480. 
The revenue for 1843 is as follows: $295,093 56 
Extra tax on watches and carriages, 10,126 50 


$305,220 06 
On watches, carriages, and barouches, Harlan 
county pays only fifty cents. It depends, probably, 


on Connecticut clocks for time, and the ladies ride 
a cheval. l 


a 

tleman decline to receive orders and emoluments MARYLAND. 

from the relizious branch of a government, that al- Tur Coat TRADE ON THE CHESAPEAKE, AND Outo 
lowed the Bank of England to remain for more than | Canar. The transportation of coal from Cumberla nd 
aquarier of a century a “repudiating” institution? | to Georgetown, under the recent arrangement enter- 
Or did he forego an opportunity of dining with Mr. ed into between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal com- 
Newman, the Governor of that Bank, wt ich paid its | pany and the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company 
dividends in rags 28 intrinsically worthless as a ae commenced. We understand that a few days 
“South Sea Certifieate“ If he, or any one replies, | ago the first cargo was forwarded to Georgetown, and 
“the Bank of England did pay her dividends in her| thence shippe for New York. From this time, 
own paper,” we answer that Pennsylvania also pays therefore, we may date the beginning of the coal 
her interest in Six per Cent. certificates. The diſ- trade of Alleghany, which, though small at first, is 
ference in the case is only this: The tyranny of | destined, after the canal is completed, to grow into rapid 
Great Britain made the Bank issues a legal tender, importance. Many of the citizens of Frederick have 
and compelled the people to submit to the repudia- | within a few weeks past put up grates for the use of 
tion of a debt, with the alternative of submitting to a! the Cumberland = which they expect to get by 
repudiation of liberty , or, perhaps, life. Pennsylva- way of the Canal under the arrangement as far as 
nia neither repudiates nor coerces. She acknowl- the point of Rocks, and from thence to Frederick by 


INDIANA. 
Richnonp. It appears, from a late number of the 
Wayne County (Ia.) Record, that the little town of 
Richmond has invested— 


75 In mercantile business, about 9130,000 
edges her debt, and seeks to pay it. Fler measures | the rail road. [Frederick Herald. ` In the mechanic and manufacturing line in 
are unwise, but not fraudulent. She uses no coercion — ; the town - 117,000 
ys compe, men to 5 een par, as oa WORTH CAROLINA. In the vicinity, 53,000 
reat Britain, nor does she debase net coin, as di Tue Sociery or Friexps. We give place to the — — 
that power, by ro- stamping Spanish dollars with the . . ° give p. : 
eimage and superscription” of George III, only half following extract from the recent proceedings © the $330,000 


535 ` yearly meeting of Friends, which has been furnished 
aene e ee ee RA as ae : ma Bs e ae for insertion. We are free to render this aid to the 
what was, y all rules of @onor and honesty, only H h dong 1 1 before the wone a 
four shillings and sixpence. Nay, what the govern- a body the “Quakers” are a law-abiding people; i 
ment of Great Britain herself had bought in Spain the criminal acts of a few individuals will not, Oy 
and elsewhere, for four shillings and sixpence, she an) dispassionate person, acquainted with their hon- 
had fraudulently marked up” to five shillings, to in- est and peaceable character, be saddled uo 85 
crease her means of paying her creditors. Did Mr. ciety er [Greenboro ate 
Minor Canon Smith decline saying grace at George , Whereas it is a well known testimony of the s0- 
the Third’s table, or refuse to receive his honors and ciety of Friends that they do not allow their mem- 
their emoluments in the debased coin? bers to hold slaves, or in any way to interfere with 
“This new and vain people can never forgive us the system of slavery, further than by petition, rea. 
for having preceded them three hundred years in don and remonstrance, in a peaceable manner: and 
civilization.” Such is the language of Mr. Sydney it having, through report, come to the knowledge of 
Smith relative to the United States. We think Eng- the body of 1 that some one or more of the 
land is ahead of “this new and vain people” at least | members thereof have suffered themselves to be so 
three hundred years. The facts of Enghsh repudia- | far overcome, through sympathy, as to allow or give 
tion, to which we have referred, commenced about shelter improperly to one or more slaves, and thus 
three hundred years ago, and Great Britain has un- occasioned several of their fellow members to be ac- 
doubtedly maintained her distance in the race, an ad- cused of the like improper conduct. We have there- 
vance which the people of the United States are fore, thought it due to ourselves and to the people at 
much more likely to forgive than to forget, under Mr. large of the country in which we live, thus to make 
Smith’s remembrancers. known or one APs practice and et dis- 
We cannot omit notici ‘ asion which | 2PProva! of suc interference in any way W atever, 
„ = . a 1 f 5 ah Me rae 158 while at the same time we do not in the ſeast degree 
stand and deliver” was with Dick Turpin; a nd relinquish our testimony to the injustice of slavery: 
that is, “the drab-colored Pennsylvanians.” Had| Extracts from the minutes of North Carolina 
the ‘‘drab-colored” people of our State managed its| yearly meeting, held at New Garden, in Guilford 
finances, we should scarcely have been exposed to county, from the 6th to the 10th of the {1th month, 
the classical Billingsgate of Mr. Smith, and "St. 1843, and signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Paula” had not fixed her Canon "'gainst'™ our | ame, by AARON STALKER, 
Con monwealth. Clerk of the meeting. 
„America is becoming, since its fall, the native 
home of the needy villain.” .So says the reverend gen- 
tleman. We do not know the distance from St. 
Paul's to Threadneedle street, but if Mr. Smith hed 
a moment to spare from his canonical duties, he 
probably joined the crowd that poured forth to see 
the first and second instalments of the ‘Chinese 
compromise” carted into the Bank of England; and 
when he knew that these millions had been wrung 
from an innocent, an inoffensive people, because 
their rulers put in execution the revenue laws of 
the land—laws made to protect the bodies and souls 
of the people—it is probable that the reverend gen- 
tleman felt a sart of aristocratic pride in the con- 
sciousness that such millions, however gained, 


Richmond is probably in advance of any town in 
the state in the manufacture of silk. Two silk fac- 
tories are now in operation there, at which the lovers 
of home industry can be suited with the best silks for 
ladies’ dresse gentlemen’s vests, handkerchiefs, &c. 
During the last summer a large number of silk worms 
have been successfully fed in Richmond and vicinity. 
One of the cocooneries, belonging to Mr. Tit_mc- 
Hast, is perhaps the largest, and on the best model 
of any west of the mountains. 


At the present time Richmond does not contain any 
establishment for the vending of ardent spirits by re- 
tail, and, in place of groceries and grog-shops, it has 
a Washingtonian temperance society of about 8.000 
members. [Buffalo Adv. 


. MICHIGAN. | 

At the late election in Michigan the three i, ) 

cratic’ candidates for congress were chosen. Their 

names are—in the first district, Robert McClelland; 
second, Lucius Lyon; third, Jas. B. Hunt. 


WISHKONSAN. 

Wnrar, beyond what the community will require 
for use, estimated at between 100,000 and 300,000 
bushels has been raised this year by this young mem- 
ber of the union. 


OREGON: 
| We have had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. 

Wm. Sutton, a resident of Oregon territory, and who 
left the settlement at Wallamet falls about the middle 
of May. He was three months in reac ing the set- 
| tlements on the Missouri; and was the bearer of a 
petition to the American government, (and other 
papers,) from the residents of Oregon territory, ask- 
ing the . to extend the laws and jurisdic- 
tion of the republic over that interesting territory.— 
These papers were committed to the charge of Sena- 
tor Linn—whose recent death is eb universally re- 
gretted by his countrymen. 

Mr. Sutton met the caravan of emigrants on the 
route, which has before been noticed by us, as also 
two smaller parties, bound for Oregon. He spoke 
of the settlement as prosperous, healthy—that the 
soil, although not equal in fertility to ours, yet oe 

f- 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Tug CLAIBORNE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, at Port Gib- 

son, together with all the books in the clerk’s office, 
were destroyed by fire a few nights ago. 


OHIO. 

The public debt of Ohio, as detailed in the audi- 
ditor’s report of December last, was as follows: 
Foreign debt, . „ $12,876,321 11 
Temporary loans, oa 890,425 86 
Scrip issued to companies, . 772 515 00 
Domestic debt, : i ‘ 1,383,584 61 
Amountof surplus revenue, counties, 53,000 86 


illions, | i Do do from auditor, 29,200 39 | duces sure crops of wheat, barley and oats. 
would prove that weepy villainy is not the attribute | Domestic bonds, outstanding, . 321,042 05 rants with moderate @pectations, industrious, 
bute of that government which he had the honor to i 


Indebtedness of public works to sink- 
ing fund, rising 2,000,000 00 


rugal and moral, are likely to do well. No money 
in circulation, but trade is by barter—no law for the 
collection of debts, but debts always paid. 


A town is growing up at the falls of Wallamet.— 
Dr. McLaughlin, the British commander of Fort 
Vancouver, claims the site by right of discovery, or 
as having established a post there some years since. 
He has laid out a town, and is now selling lots, giving 
deeds, &c. He warns American citizens not to in- 
terfere with hisclaims. The American seitlers are 
very much perplexed by his interference on the south 
side of the river. | 

Mr. Wallamet furnishes an immense water power 
suitable for machinery. Two grist and saw mills 
are by this time built at that place—one owned by 
Dr. McLaughlin, who, by means of his great wealth, 
is determined to break down the American owners 
of the other mills. The settlers are patient, expect- 
ing the United States to protect the rights of her owa 
citizens in her own territory. 

Wheat, which is the principal crop raised for sale, 
is worth about 80 cents per bushel at Fort Vancou- 
ver. This price is not paid in money, but in goods, 
at alow rate. Money will not purchase goods as low 
by 20 per cent. as wheat or beaver skins. Mr. Sutton 
is so well satisfied with the country that he designs 
to return and spend his days there. 

If emigrants should Continue to pass into Oregon 
for a few years, as rapidly as they have the present 


serve. 

Let us repeat our assertion—we condemn repudia- 
tion most heartily, and we censure, while we mourn. 
over the neglect of Pennsylvania to pay what she 
owes; but we will not allow such an attack from 
such a quarter, without showing that those who 
cast the stone are full of faults. It, however, must 
mitigate a portion of the regrets of Americans, to 
know that the advance upon the price of iron and 
other articles, for which our country is indebted to 
Great Britain, was more than all that indebtedness; 
and loud and clamorous as are the wailings of Mr. 
Sydney Smith, he gets, even with allour repudiation, 
a higher interest for his Pennsylvania stock than he 
could get for the same amount invested in the na- 
tional debt of Great Britain; for though Pennsylva- 
nia issues new scrip for her interest, and Great Bri- 
tain pays in gold and silver, yet the scrip of Pennsyl- 
vania, issued for that interest, will sell ia the London 
market for more money than will make it equal to 
the interest which Great Britain pays. 

We heartily join with every honest man in the 
wish that every man, and every State, should pay 
his and its houest debts, and we offer the above as. 
our portion of what is due abroad. The chieftain: 
threw his sword into the scale to help out the weight 
of Roman tribute. We have only a pen to offer. lt 
is, we feel, but a feather in the ascending balance. 


: 18,747,325 62 
To which add amount due contrac- $ ; 
tors, 5 „ ; . 800,000 00 


919,547,325 12 


Fovarsentsa. We learn from the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette that an Association has been formed at Pitts- 
burg for the purpose of testing the practicability of 
this system. It has purchased a body of land, con- 
taining 4,000 acres, below Wheeling, and o posite 
Grave creek, Belmont county, in Ohio, and those 
who compose itintend commencing work in April 
next. The position selected is fine. The land is 
rich, in good order, and under cultivation, and has 
in it beds of coal. The Phalanslerry will be erected 
as speedily as possible. Twenty families and sixty 
aingle men will enter in the domain in April. 


KENTUCKY. 

Finances. A slip from the Commonwealth“ of- 
fice, in Frankfort, (Ky.) contains a tabular statement 
| of the valuation of taxable property in the several 
counties of the state, with the revenue resulting 

therefrom. The whole amout this year is estimated 
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year, the people will soon be able o protect them- 
selves from the rapacity of the British Hudson's Bay 
and North Western Fur company. The settlement 
has now a military company, well commanded. 
(Springfield IU. Journal. 
*Dr. McLaughlin is the agent fur the Hudson's Bay 
Company. IN. Y. Com. Adv 


Information has resehed Springfield (IN.) that Dr. 
McLaughlin, the British commander at Fort Van- 
couver, has claimed the site of a town situated in 
Oregon Territory, and therefore within the limits of 
the United States. The town in question is near the 
Falls of the Wallamet, and has recently been built 
by emigranis {rom the western states. Dr. Me- 
Laughlin claims the right by discovery and has 
warned the Americans not to interfere with iis pre- 
tensions. Such was the state of things in May last, 
according to the information given by Mr. Wm. Sut- 
ton to the editor of the Springfield Journal. Mr. 
Sutton left the settlement in May, and is the bearer 
of a petition from the settless to the government at 
Washington, asking national protection. 


2 — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


a ea a ð dd 
From the Charleston Courier. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF COLORED 
SEAMEN. 

If the reader remembers a little paragraph which 
we crpied a few days ago froma northern paper, in 
which the name of Colonel Hunt was mentioned in 
connection with some doings of the Massachusetts 
legislature, he will readily understand the meaning 
of the following note published in the Courier of 
Tuesday: 
To the editors of the Charleston Courier: 

The Mercury of Monday republishes an article 
from some northern paper in which my name was 
introduced, with a significant exclamation “what is 
this?” As far as I am concerned, 
ready to answer for myself, and it might perhaps 
have been as well first to have ascertained whether 
any thing contained in the article had received any 
sanction from me. To those who know the history 
of the act of 1822 and what judicial proceedings 


not undertake any such office as that alluded to, to 
question the coustitutionality of the law of the 
state, that requires all colored seamen to remain con- 
fined to the precincts of the jail yard until their ves- 
sels are ready to depart. In the first place | voted 
for the law as a member of the legislature, and, of 
course, believed it constitutional. I 
was employed by the South Carolina Association 
twenty years ago to maintain its validity in the case 
of an English negro and did so upon grounds which 
have now become ora interesting, as the question 
is once more agitated. As 

twenty years ago, it is no way affected by an appoint- 
ment to which my previous assent was not sought, 
and which | have not accepted; and J now request 
its republication, bot ) 
clining any commission from abroad, and a defence 
such as it is of the propriety and constitutionality of 
the law of the state. : F. H. 

We by no means regret that Col. Hunt should have 
found our question “significant”—we generally mean 
something when we ask questions—but we are sorry 
that he should for a moment have supposed there 
Was any disrespect or covered imputation intended 
towards him—that the question was any thing more 
than a call for information—in fact the mere carry- 
ing out of his own suggestion above. ſirst to ascer- 
tain whether anything contained in the article had 
received any sanctiun from him.” If the knowledge 
of the appointmeut had come to the editor privately, 
he certainly would have felt bound to ask for infor- 
mation privately. Jt was published in the newspa- 
pers, aud every one who saw it might have the same 
desire we had, for an answer to the question. Col. 
Hunt will not accept the appointment tendered him 
by the Massachusetts legislature—and holds fast to 
his former opinions, that the law of 1822, providing 
for the confinement of colored seamen arriving in 
our ports, is not only constitutional but politic and 

We need not say that we cordially approve of 
all this—we never had the least desire to give the 
public a different impression. l 
Thie occasion seems to give a proper opportunity 
to say afew words on the execution of the law refer- 
red to. We have for some time been satisfied that 
it is defective in this respect, and that its defects are 
of such serious moment as to call for action on the 

rt of the legislature. 

The law of 1822 is a precautionary police regula- 
tion, intended to defend the public against danger to 
ats good order and its safety. For this purpose it 
takes personal security of a class of strangers who 


8 


I am at all times its provisions, and has 
of securing to them comfortable quarters and pro- 
‘tection from tyranny and cruelty. 


50 ere was no just cause for cruelty, there would 


. 


it, it i II known that I could ' 
have been had under it, it is well known that I cou | praetically irresponsible power over the bodies of 


' their fellow men. And what immeasurably heightens 


th 1. 
e dual to endanger the peace of the country and inflict 
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are peculiarly liable from their position and their 
ignorance, to-commit illegal acts of dangerous conse- 
quence to themselves and the community, and to be 
made the instruments of conspirators against our 
peace. In its whole scope and spirit, this law rests 
on the same foundation as our quarantine laws, for 
the preservation of health. In neither case are the 
subjects of it charged with any crime—in both cases 
the law carries with its execution an aspect of seve- 
rity—in both cases it is justified by the high state 
necessity of guarding the public safety. And the 
reason of the law determines also what should be its 
limit in practice. At the best, there is a necessary 
severity, to be regretted—and to add anything to the 
harshnegs of its operation, not demanded by the 
great and sole object of the law, is not only severity 
—it is injustice—cruelty. The purpose of the law is 
the protection of the community the means, is the 
seclusion of certain persons named, from cantact 
with our own population. 

In effect, neither the purpose nor the means are 
very clearly apparent in the manner in which the 
law is executed. They are charged with no crime 
or misdemeanor, yet they are imprisoned with crimi- 
nals and breakers of the peace. Is not this adding 
an unnecessary hardship to the severity of the law? 
They are confined for the sake of secluding them 
from contact with our population—but in effect they 
are thrust into the most intimate contact with a part 
of that population most likely to imbibe and cherish 
feelings and notions dangerous to the peace and good 
order of the community—and they are forced into 
this position under circumstances most certain to in- 
flame whatever mischievous inclination they may 
have—most likely to create it in those who had none. 
Surely we are not mistaken then in saying that there 
are notable defects in the provisions of this law—de- 
5 that in practice pervert its spirit and deſeat its 
object. 

There is another point. The law does not define 
the power of jailors over the persons confined under 
provided no efficient means 


The humane 
spirit of the legislators led them to suppose, that as 


therefore be no cruelty—a supposition always dange- 
rous to make, when conferring upon individuals a 


the importance of this consideration, is that the ope- 
ration of this law extends not merely to subjects of 
the United States, but to those of foreign govern- 
ments, and for the want of proper and efficient re- 
straints, we put it in the power of an obscure indivi- 


notorious disgrace upon us in the eyes of the civiliz- 
ed world. Are we willing that the vast interests of 


| peace should hang upon the insecure thread of a jail- 
this argument was printed | or's humanity? 


It seems to us then that the spirit of the law of 
1822 demands that a place entirely separate from the 
common prison should be provided, and that efficient 


both as a conclusive reason for de-| Precautions should be taken to protect the persons 


confined, from all arbitrary use of power and from all 
! hardships not necessarily involved in the mere fact of 
seclusion. And with a deep conviction that the sub- 
ject isone appealing equally to the humanity, the 
| Justice, and the wisdom of the legislature, we com- 
mend it to their consideration. 


. RAIL ROADS. 

One of the heaviest items of expense in construct- 

ing rail roads, is thatof the iron rails. If we can 
rely upon the following statement, a substitute for 
iron has been discovered which will be an immense 
saving of the expense of construction as well as in 
repairs. 
‘‘An}English paper states that the patented process 
lately discovered in that country, by Mr. Payne, for 
preventing dry-rot and decay in timber, in addition 
to the aid it affords in some of the most important un- 
dertakings in the present age of scientific invention, 
is likely to be brought into use in a way which will 
add facilities to the present system of forming rail- 
ways, enabling their construction to be effected at 
one third the present cost, and causing a saving in 
wear and tear of locomotive engines, carriages, &c., 
which, in the present embryo state of the invention, 
it is impossible to appreciate. 

A line of rails about 176 yards long it is said, is 
laid down near fhe Vauvhal Bridge road, of Scotch 
fir, with the fibre in a horizontal position, on which 
a locomotive carriage has been running continually 
for a fortnight—equal to a train running twelve times 
a day for months on a railway; yet, of such metallic 
firmness has the texture of the wood become, from 
the operation of Payne’s preservation process, that, 
although a lead colored mark shows plainly the track 


of the wheels, it remains as [perfect as the outside, 


and not even a saw mark is yet obliterated. The 
process alluded to above consists in exhausting the 
wood by the air pump, and then saturating it with 
iron and lime in solution, until it becomes semi-pet- 
rified and insoluble, increasing in weight from 15 to 
20 per cent., and becoming impervious to the action 
of the atmosphere, and entirely incapable of suffer- 
ing by abrasion.” 


tion by the convention, we find 
from “Oliver Oldschool,” th 
pondent of the U. S. Gazette: 
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POLITICAL. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


“DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


In relation to prospects of adherence to a nomina- 


‘a; following on-dits 
Ashington corres- 


“Tf you look at the (Washington city) Spectator, 
[the Calhoun organ] of to-day, you will perceive a most 


determined and uncompromising hostility manifested ` 
towards Mr. Van Buren and his adherents; and when 


it is known that Mr. Rhett, the personal and active 
friend of Mr. Calhonn is here, the inference is clear 
that the paper speaks by “authority.” The editor 
takes the ground that the Democratic party is divid- 
ed not merely about men, but upon principles, and 
that the decision is therefore Jikely to be permanent. 
He more than intimates that Mr. Calhoun will be a 
candidate for the presidency whether nominated 
or not, maugre the impotent ‘threats? and ‘“‘denunci- 
ations” of the Van Buren section of the party. The 
editor comments upon the address lately issued by 
Mr. Buchanan’s friends in Pennsylvania, and declares 
it to be the first prominent, responsible declaration 
against the expediency of a national convention, and 
in favor of the policy of leaving the constitution to 
act by its own energies [without any irresponsible 
party control,] for the development and final triumph 
of the popular will in the presidency.” “It is plain,” 
says the editor, “that Pennsylvania distrusts and de- 
spises New York politicians, and their superior ad- 
dress in party caucus tactics.” We understand her 
as saying she will go for the constitution in electing 
the president, and for James Buchanan, and James 
Buchanan alone, to fill that high office. As political 
events have been ripening for the last few months, 
the tendency is undoubledly to dispense with the machinery 
of a national convention. It will be, it can be no ne- 
gative body. It will harmonise, or it will still more 
distract and divide the party.” a 1 1 
* 1 “At present, the convention would be rather 
loo hot a place for any one to desire lo be in.” 


MR. CALHOUN AND THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The Columbia (S. C.) Chronicle says: “We be- 
lieve it is now conceded by the friends of Mr. Cal- 
houn, in this state, that there is no longer any hope 
of his receiving the nomination of the Baltimore 
Democratic Convention. Indeed we have it upon 
good authority that Mr. J. C. Calhour. himself has 
said, that he could not suffer his name to go before 
that convention, and would not even receive a nom- 
ination from it, if any of the states were represented 
in it upon the principle adopted by the Syracuse 
convention in New York!” 


——— 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON’'S PRIVATE 
OPINION OF HENRY CLAY. 

We find the following tribute from one Kentuckian 
to another, both at present before the public in con- 
nection with the same great national question, in a 
late number of the Richmond Whig. Asa part of 
“the case” now pending before the public, we give 
it place: { Balt. Patriot. 

Mr. Editar— am opposed to the practice of giv- 
ing publicity to fire-side conversations, but when the 
leader of a great party, in a respectable company of 
his fellow citizens, composed of both political par- 
ties makes use of language either in praise or deroga- 
tion of a political opponent, I consider it no breach 
of propriety to give his voluntary testimony to the 
world. 

On the 30th of September last, Col. Johnson be- 
ing in Staunton, Virginia, a number of gentlemen 
paid him the respect of calling to see him. One of 
the company remarked to him, Colonel, when you 
reach the rail road junction, you will be near the 
Slashes of Hanover.” The honest old warrior’s face 
immediately lit up with an expression of sincerity 
and pleasure, and he eloquently said: 

“J should be delighted to see that place. 
spot of ground Henry 9975 touches he immortalizes. 
I have been in public life for forty years, and in that 
time have been associated with all the great men of 
the country. Leaving out Madison and Gallatin, 
who were old men when I first stepped upon the 
theatre of politics, I will place Jefferson first, then 
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Henry Clay. He is a perfect Hercules in all the lie ve. 
qualities that can adorn human nature. Some men blood, God only knows, but that it shall be accom- 
may excel him in a single quality—for instance plished } have not a doubt, and, by whatever way, I 
Webster may be a greater logician, or some may be say, let it come. 
more renowned for deep researches, but take Clay | “As to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
all in all, he has not an equal in the Union, either in Columbia, I have said that J was opposed to it—not 
the north or south—the east or the west—in moral because I have any doubts of the power of congress 
courage, in physical courage, in oratory, in patriot- , te abolish slavery in the District, for I have none.— 
ism, and in every noble quality, he is without a su- But I regard it as a violation of republican prinoi- 
rior. I have been associated with him on commit-' ples to enact laws at the petition of one people 
tees, in connection with Calhoun, Lowndes, Cheves, which are to operate upon another people against 
Webster, and other distinguished individuals, but their consent. As the laws now stand, the people of 
Clay was always the master spirit. We looked up the District have property in their slaves. 
to him as the Ajax Telamon; and by his counsel we | “I do not admit these laws are in accordance with 
were guided in our deliberations. If the rest of the Justice, for it can never be true that one man can 
committee assembled before him, and were in doubt | rightfully have property in another man. Still these 
about how to progead, when he made his ee laws have had an existence since before that part of 
all eyes were turne®” upon him—und we Were cer- the country became the District of Columbia, and 
tain to be right when we followed his opinion. He; was brought under the power of congress; and I 
is a great man, a very great man.” [Balt. Pat. | think they should not be altered without the consent 


= of the people of the District. This consent I believe 
MR. CALHOUN ON THE TARIFF. will yet be obtained, and slavery will be abolished 
To remove any incorrect impressions which may 


there.” 
have been undesignedly produced by our remarks, 
we cheerfully lay before our readers the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Calhoun: [Rich. Eng. 
Fort Hirt, Nov. 12, 1843. 

Dear Sin: J write this to correct the mistake you 
made, in supposing that, in iny letter toa gentleman 
of North Carolina on the subject of the tariff, (pub- 
lished in the Enquirer of the 7th instant) I ceferred 
to my letter to Mr. Nicholas, of Louisiana, publish- 
ed in the same article. The letter referred to was 
to Mr. Delaney, of Louisiana, and was in answer to 
one containing an inquiry similar to one addressed to 
me from North Carolina. The answer to Mr. Nicho- 
las was to one on a very different subject. If you 
had adverted to dates, you would have avoided the 
mistake. The North Carolina letter refers to one 
recently written. It is dated the 24th September 
last, und the letter to Mr. Nicholas 7th May, 1842, 
more than filteen months before. 

I regret the mistake. Unauthorized liberty has 
been taken with my letter to Mr. Nicholas, by print- 
ing portions in italics, and the word protecting in 
glaring capitals, calculated to make the impression 
that J, too, am the advocate of the protective policy; 
and that, too, by editors professing to be opposed to 
protection and friendly to me, as well as those in 
favor and politically hostile tome. By such means, 
hasty readers of newspapers have been led to be- 
heve that | admit the right of protecting the Louisi- 
ana sugar planters against foreign competition by 
the imposition of duties on the foreign article for 
that purpose, directly against the plain import of my 
letter. The protection of which I spoke is expressly 
stated to be, not against foreign competition, but 
“against the machinations of the opponents of slave 
labor.” I intended simply to say, that I would resist, 
in adjusting the tariff, any attempt that might be 
made to take off or reduce the duty that foreign su- 
gar ought fairly topay, on revenue principles, on the 
ground of discouraging the domestia article because 
it was the product of slave labor. 

What I regret in your mistake is, that it is calcu- 
lated to strengthen the false impression made by the 
unauthorised italics and capital letters, not only by 
publishing my letter with them, but sull more 
strongly, by publishing it as the one referred to in 
my North Carolina letter, in confirmation and eluci- 
dation of my opinion on the subject of protection. 

As itis my wish to be fully and explicitly under- 
stood on that and all other public subjects, l must 
request you to publish what l have written in the 
Enquirer. Wath respect, lam, &c., &c. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 


~N 


WHIG BANNER. 

The committee appointed to designate and procure 
the banner, to be presented on behalf of the whigs 
of Baltimore, to such state delegation to the Young 
Men’s Whig National Conventionof Ratification, as 
Shall have the largest proportionate number in at- 
tendance, having in view the whig population of the 
several states as tested at the presidential election of 
1840, and their relative distances from this city, have 
decided to procure one, of which the ſollowing is a 

descriplioa and explanationi— 


The banner will be painted on satin—on the front 
side will be painted a portrait of Henry Crary, on a 
shield, supported by two female figures, the one on the 
right, Agriculture, supported by a sheaf of wheat; 
the one onthe left, Fams, in the act of recording 
the many noble, useful, ani patriotic acts in the life 
of that great American statesman and patriot. An 
eagle perched on the top of the shicld, will repre- 
sent tbe arms of the United States, supported by 
Henry Clay. On the back ground will be painted 
appropriate emblems, representing agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and mechanic arts; and below 
the vignette will be painted in gold two cornucopias, 
the fruit and flowers contained therein painted in 
natural colours; all intended to be illustrative of the 
abundance, prosperity, and general beneficial effects 
that will flow from the establishment of the mea- 
sures advocated by the whig party, with Mr. Clay at 
its head. Part of the front side of the banner will 
also be richly embroidered with chenille 

On the reverse side will be painted in the form of 
a wreath, the coat of arms of each of the states of the 
Union, connected by richly painted and gilt work 
inside of the wreath thus formed, will be painted an- 
appropriate motto. i 

The top piece, usually consisting of a round strait 
rod, will be something entirely unique, being in the 
form of a broad bow, highly carved with fruit, fow- 
ers, &c., and richly gilded. l'he fringes, drapery, and 
other ornamental work will be of the inost splendid 
description. 


The banner will be supported by a staff cut by the 
hands of Henry Cray himself, from the growth of 
the soil of his own Ashland. On the top of the staff 
over the banner will be placed, plated with gold, the 
Roman Fasces, or bound reeds, representing the 
unanimity of the whig party. and their determination 
to maintain inviolate the union of the states. 

The design by Mr. William Curlett, a superior ar- 
tist of this city, by whom it will be painted. The 
arrangement of the banner, embroidery, trimmings, 
&c. will be executed under the direction of Mr. John 
Gade. 


Turos. Rircute, Esq. 


J. Q ADAMS ON ABOLITION. . . : 
Mr. Aplus was waited on at Pittsburg by a com- The entire costof the banner will be about 8800. 


mittee of the political abolitionists, urging him to [American Irae: 
meet and address them. This he declined, avowing | Sammaan 
that he was as much opposed to slavery as any of JOJIN Q. ADAMS AND THE CINCIN- 
them, and especially to the representation of slaves NATI BAR 
in congress, but expressing his opposition to the abo- j 
lation incasure of the day as follows: i H l ; } i 
“With regard to the subjects mentioned in this! The Cincinnati bar having testified their respect 
note—the annexation of Texas and the abolition of to Mr. Adams by a complimentary dinner, an ap- 
slavery in the District of Columbia—I have no opin- | propriate address was made to him on the occasion, 
ions which 1 wish to conceal. The Texas question | by Judge Este. 
is a very delicate one, and it is probable it will oc- 
cupy much of the attention of congress the ensuing 
session; my views of it have been already avowed on 
more than one occasion. On the subject of abolition, 
abolition socicties, anti-slavery societies, or the h- 
berty party, | have never been a member of any of 
them. But in opposition to slavery J go as far as any 
of these; my sentiments, I believe, very nearly ac- 
cord with theirs. That slavery will be abolished in 
this country, and throughout the world, I firmly be- 
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welcome; 
Respected and honored Sirs: 


saying, that we, and 1 am well assured, all present, 
most cheerfully and cordially co-operate with our 
fellow citizens in every manifestation of respect and 
regard for your person and character. We 
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Whether it shall be done peacefully or by 


By the kinkness of the members of the bar of Ham- of half a century. 
ilton county, J am permitted to unite with them in having a father abroad, it was my 
much in foreign countries; still, under an impression 


A city, as you 
have already been told, (but which will bear repeti- 
tion,) that might never have existed, but for the do- 
cision and firmness of your father, and John Jay.— 
But for them, the northern boundary of the beautiful 
Ohio, might now have been the southern boundary 
of a British Province. 


In casting a glance over a long active and useful 
life, we are struck with surprise and filled with ad- 
miration, at your eminent ard numerous public ser 
vices—and at the evidences of enlarged capacity, 
variety, and extent of acquirement, uniform honesty 
of purpose, and of the most untiring and persevering 
energy—of an industry so untiring and extraordina- 
ry, that it arrests our attention and forms the enqui- 
ry, how can so much be done? Middleton says of 
Cicero, “that his industry was beyond example, and 
even the conception of our days.” df it surpassed 
that of such men as Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, 
and yourself, then, indeed, it was beyond our cuncepe 
tion. We have witnessed, time and again, your are 
dent devotion to letters and science, and many distin- 
guished efforts both at home and abraad, as an orator, 
statesman, and patriot 

But, it is as a member of the bar, as a jurist—that 
it becomes my duty and my privilege, more especial- 
ly to greet you. We know that other pursuits have 
drawn you aside from the practice of the law; but 
we know too, that you became so eminent in that 
profession, as to be called to a seat on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the U. States, by one of the 
most accomplished jurists and statesmen of our 
country. And your last great effort at the bar, 
before the Supreme Court of the Union, when, in 
a most eloquent and aſſecting manner you took a final 
leave of the court and bar, is still fresh in our rememe 
brance. 


But, sir, it is chiefly on the subject of internation- 
al and constitutional law, while moving in other 
spheres of duty, that you have shed cleat and endur- 
ing Jight. When questions on these subjects are 
discussed, in the national councils, or elsewhere, we 
have hitherto had exhibited by you, and we shall 
continue to expect from you all the learning necessa- 
ry to understand them, presented with clearness and 
force, accompanied with fairness and uncompromis- 
ing integrity of purpose. For every public dificul- 
ty, and on any great emergency, we turn our eyes to 
you, sir, more than to any living man, as embodying 
within himself the safe, conservative principles of 
our free institutions. On every such occasion, we 
look to you, to plant your foot firm on the law of the 
land,—there to take your stand, and maintain your 
ground, at ever) hazard. Manſully to resist the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, and indignantly to 
roll back the swelling flood of reckless Jicentious- 
ness. In a word -we know you as the great, honest, 
fearless advocate of national, constitutional, and le 
gal liberty. 


Long may you be spared, sir, to enlighten the peo- 
ple by the precepts of wisdom and expertence, and 
to encourage and animate them by your example. 
And finally, ‘‘after a long and virtuous career in 
this world, may you be received at the portals of 
the next, with the approving sentence, ‘well done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.’" 


To this welcome, Mr. Adams replied with marked 
effect, as the countenances of all who heard him, 
gave ample testimony. He was eloquent, because 
he was truthful. The scene on Saturddy, when with 
trembling voice, and uplifted, and trembling hand, he 
spoke to his younger brethren, or when, speaking of 
himself, he referred to the course of life he should 
adupt if he had a choice, and that life were to be lived 
over again, would beggar all description. It was 
deeply touching, and marked by the best of feelings, 
and of virtues—deeply for the young, simplicity, mo- 
desty, and truth.” 


Mr. Adams replied to Judge Este as follows: 
Honored Sir—Brethren of the bar: 

It has been my fortune during the last half year, 
to appear before my fellow citizens in various states 
of the Union, under circumstances such as never oce 
curred before in the whole course of my life; but 


then—thrice welcome to our city. 


among all these occasions, there has not been one 


for which I was so utterly unprepared as now. [ 
have received complimentary addresses from fellow 
citizens of every class, character, denomination, 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the 13th ult. says: | and party; but this is the first time that J have re- 
“Judge Este, as the organ of the bar, thus bid hım | ceived a tribute of that nature {rom my professions] 


brethren. 
J] have been a member of that profession upwards 
In the early 5 of my life, 
ortune to travel 


which Į first received ſrom my mother, that in this 
country) every man should have some trade; that 


cicome, trade which, from the advice of my parent, and my 
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own inclination, I chose, was the profession of the 
Jaw. After having completed an education in which, | 
perhaps more than any other citizen of thatkime, I 
had advantages—and whi:h of course brought with 
it the incumbent duty of manifesting by my life that 
those extraordinary advantages of education secured 
to me by my father, had not heen worthlessly be- 
stowed—on coming into life after such great advan- 


has given me, to that life which I have led, and in 
which I have held places of high trust, honor, respon- 
sibility, and— obloquy. 

I say not obloquy, now, for the purpose of com- 
plaint. Jf it were true, that of all the public ser- 
vants of the United States, ıt had been my fortune 
to suffer more of the ill opinion of the world at vari- 
ous times, and from the variety of estimation, high 


tages, and having the duty of selecting a profession, | and low, which public servants must undergo.—then 


I chose that of the bar. I closed my education as a |] gay, that if it were my fate to share a greater pro- 
lawyer with one of the most eminent jurists of the portion of those evils than any other man living,— 


age, Theophilus Parsons, of Newburyport, at that 
time a practising lawyer, but subsequently chief jus- ; 
tice of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. Under 


the scenes of the last six months, my reception by 
my fellow citizens of this city alone, and the pros- 
pect now before me, would more’ than compensate 


his instruction and advice, I closed my education, and | for all. 


commenced what I can hardly call the practice of 
the law in the city of Boston. 


At that time, though I cannot say that I was friend- 


Brethern of the profession of the law—perhaps 
my estimation of the profession, notwithstanding 
what I have said, may not be so high as that which 


less, yet my circumstances were not independent.— | many of you make. So deep is my impression of 
My father was then in a situation of great responsi- the natural equality of mankind, and of the funda- 
bility and notoriety, in the government of the United! mental rights which that natural equality confers 


States. But he had been long absent from his own | 
country, and still continued absent from that part of 


it to which he belonged, and of which I was a native. | principle of equality to all the 
1 went therefore as a-volunteer—an adventurer—to | the honest professions adopted 
Boston—as possibly many of you whom I now see and various pursuits of life. 


before me, may consider yourselves as having come 
to Cincinnati. Į was without support of any kind. 
I may say I was a stranger in that city, although al- 
most a native of the spot. J say I can hardly call it 
practice—because for the space of onc year from 
that time, it would be difficult for me to name any 
ractice which 1 had todo. Fortwo years, indeed, | 
can recall nothing in which I was engaged, that 
may be termed practice; though during the second 
year there were some symptoms, that by that perse- 
vering patience of which you, sir, have spoken in 
such eloquent terms, practice might come in time. 


The third year I continued this patience and per- 
severance, and having little to do, occupied my time 

as well as [ could in the study of those Jaws and in- 
- stitutions which I have since been called to adminis- 
ter. At the end of the third year, I had obtained 
vomething which might be called practice. 

The fourth year, 1 found it swelling to such an 
extent that I felt no longer any concern as to my 
future destiny, as a member of that profession. But 
in the midst of the fourth year, by the will of the 
first president of the United States, and with 
which the senate was pleased to concur, 1 was se- 
lected for a station, not perhaps of more useful 
ness, but of greater consequence in the estimation 
of mankind, and sent from tome on a mission to fo- 
reign parts. 


From that time—the fourth year after my admis- 
gion to the bar of my native slate, and the first year 
of my admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—I was deprived of the exercise 
of any further industry or labor at the bar, by this 
distinction —a distinction for which a previous edu- 
cation at the bar, if not an indispensable qualification, 
was at least a most useful appendage. From that 
time my practice at the bar has been little more than 
during the first year. 


I was absent in Europe on that mission, succeeded 
by others, which it was the pleasure of the first pre- 
sident to confide to me, for seven years. Returning, 
then to my native country, I again commenced the 
practice of my profession in Boston: But in the first 
year I was again selected to an office which no lon- 

zer admitted of my practising at the bar. From 
that time, now upwards of forty years, I have appear- 
‘ed at the bar but once—and that within the last two 
years, in the Supreme Court of the United States, on 
the occasion to which you have alluded, sir, in terms 
30 much more complimentary than I deserve; and | 
embraced that occasion to take a final adieu of the 
profession. 


In the course of that period of time, I have gone 
through a great variety of public offices, among 
which was the highest political station that can be 
conferred by the people of the United States upon 
any cilizen. And yet, it may perhaps furnish to some 
of the younger members of the bar who now hear 
me, food for serious ineditation, to say, that if it were 
now permitted to pass another life, commencing in 
the profession of law, as mine did, and it were put 
to me, alter passing three and a halfor four years of 
the first part of my life as a lawyer, whether | would 
pass the remainder of it as 1 have done, entirely in 
the public service, and to the exclusion of the prac- 
tice of that profession, or continue that profession as 
I began, with such powers as it has pleased the Cre- 
ator to give me, and such industry and integrity in 
the application of those powers as have been spoken 
of 1 now solemnly declare, that so far us personal 
happiness is concerned, Í would infinitely prefer to 
pass my life as a nember of the bar, in the practice 
of my profession according to the ability which Gad 


| that can be exercised by man. 


rae every human being, that I have been accustom- 
ed, and have accustomed myself, to transfer that 
5 of men 
y men in the great 


It is common to say that the profession of the law 
is the highest, most honorable, and most dignified 
Possibly some of you 
may think so. It is possible that you may have en- 
tered upon the profession with that impression. But 
that impression is not mine. I do believe that the 
liberties of a country depend more upon the mem- 
bers of the bar than upon any other profession com- 
mon to man. Yet I do not consider it, in point of 
dignity, in point of importance, beyond that of the 
shoemaker, or the tailor, or the housewright, or 
mason, or any mechanical profession. [ consider 
it not superior to the profession of the healing art, 
destined to alleviate and remove the physical evils of 
the human race; far less do Í consider it superior to 
that profession which connects man with the future 
and with God. 


Perhaps some among you entertain the opinion 
that this profession alone may have the same claims 
to honor and dignity. Brethren, my opinion upon 
that subject is, that the profession of Divinity stands 
upon the same foundation as the profession of the law. 
The professors of both are bound by the laws of na- 
ture and of God, to pass lives of purity and of inno- 
cence, doing all the good they can to their fellow 
creatures on earth. And if it is the privilege of the 
professors of Divinity to stand as mediators between 
God and man, it is equally that of those of the law 
to maintain at all hazards every individual right con- 
ferred upon man by nature and God. I would say, 
therefore, that we ought to refer the whale question 
of the relative dignity and importance of profes- 
sions and trades, to that sacred principle of natural 
equality, which is the law of nature between man and 
man. 

I deem it unnecessary. to enlarge further on this 
subject. I will not discuss the right of different 
classes, to make pretensions to the superiorty of their 
respective professions. If there is any one profes- 
sion which can claim superiority over all the rest, it, 
is that of the cultivator of the earth. For him, 
more than once, that claim has been asserted. But 
to him I should assign precisely equal rights with all 
the rest; because he in numbers counts more than 
all the rest—though his profession numbers more than 
ten to one of all others together—I cannot admit su- 
periority on his part over the mechanic, the merchant, 
or the lawyer. 


It is truly an exceedingly agreeable circumstance 
to me, to seceive this address on the part of bre- 
thren of my own profession. The manner in which 
ithas been pronounced—the terms in which the 
honorable gentleman has spoken to you of me— 
would furnish me with language of eloquence, if 
language of eloquence were mine, for the remainder 
of this day. But this would put your patience to a 
severe trial. 

Jn reference to that constant and persevering 
labor, and exertion of mind, in illustration of which 
the great name of Cicero was introduced, I trust to 
be excused, if, speaking to the younger members of 
the profession present, I say, that whatever of justice 
there may be in the compliment paid me—if constant 
and persevering labor of mind, in the performance 
of the duties of life. has ever belonged to me, it is to 
that very name of Cicero that I have been a great 
measure indebted for it. And [will say to the 
youngest members of the bar, if they have not read 
Middleton’s hfe of that great orator, statesman, 
and lawyer—that if they will take the trouble to 
read that portion of it in which he traces to their 
sources the practice of Cicero in these virtues, they 
will find there a source to which I have been much 
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indebted for whatever of truth that compliment may 
contain. 


Brethren— It is painful to me, and I presume all 
will be sensible of it, to speak of myself—painful 
even when there seems to be an excuse furnished by 
circumstances, under which I cannot help saying 
something. 

But I cannot dwell longer, than to assure you, that 
this kindness will remain in my bosom till the last 
gasp of my life. And now may all the blessings of 
heaven belong to you and yours! 


Mr. Adams then, much affected, took by the 
hand each member of the bar, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Subsequently the members of the bar, with a 
number of invited guests, sat down to dinner, at 
which the honorable John C. Wright presided. The 
president on introducing the toasts, made a brief and 
appropriate speech, and several speeches were made 
by gentlemen toasted, and among others by Mr. 
Adams. The occasion appears to have been a plea- 
sant one to all parties, and marked by the flow of 
good feeling. 


— 


MR. ADAMS IN KENTUCKY. 


A few days previous to the departure of Mr. 
Adams from Cincinnati for Pittsburg, he crossed the 
river, a! the earnest invitation of the citizens of Cov- 
ington, and was welcomed to the city in an appropri- 
ale address by the honorable James T. Morehead, 
United States senator from Kentucky. Mr. Adams 
replied, as usual, in very happy and eloquent terms. 
In the course of his remarks he alluded to the invi- 
tations which he had been honored with from diffe- 
rent public bodies, cities and individuals in the west, 
The following passage from his speech is an honora- 
ble and just tribute to Mr. Clay: 


“Not only have I received invitations from public 
bodies and cities, (continued Mr. Adams,) but also 
from individuals, among the first of whom was that 
great man, your own citizen, who, during a very 
large portion of my public life, and in various public 
capacities, and in several instances in matters relat- 
ing to your interests, has been my associate and 
friend, and the recollection of whom, brings me to 
the acknowledgement. before this whole assembly, 
thatin all the various capacities in which l have 
known him to act, whether as associate, as assistant, 
or acting independently of me, in his own individual 
character and capacity, I have ever ſound not only 
one of the ablest men with whom I have ever co-ope- 
rated, but also one of the most amiable and worthy. 
l have received a cordial invitation trom hiin, to visit 
him at his residence. 


In closing his address Mr. Adams said: 

My honorable friend (Mr. Morehead} has intimat- 
ed, that it would be agrecable and acceptabte to you, 
that I should discourse to you on some of the expe- 
riences of my past life, in such a manner as should 
serve the purposes of instruction. J feel that I am 
inadequate to that office: but if I could speak in 
words of instruction, I know not that I could say 
anything which would be more farcible to yon, and 
which l would more desire should sink to the dottom 
of your hearts, than that very sentiment—and that 
is, that a citizen of Massachusetts coming into Ken- 
tucky, or a citizen of Kentucky going to Massae 
chusetts, should consider himself still on his native 
soil. 0 


My honorable friend has recurred to the long pe- 
riod of time, and the great diversity of stations, in 
which l have served my country. Through ali that 
time, if I have learned one lesson, which has been 
impressed more deeply upon my heart than any other, 
and which I more wish that I could give to my coun- 
trymen, from one extreme of the Union to another, 
it would be this, —and all should keep the sentiment 
at the bottom of their hearts. that wheresoever they 
may.be, whether jn the north or the south, the east 
or the west, they are brethren of the same family, 
citizens of one common country—that the soil of 
every spot of its broad territory, is the native soil of 
all. in other respects the commonwealth of Kentucky 
needs as little instruction from abroad as any part of thie 
Union. Ii has furnished, it furnishes men in great 
numbers equal to instruct the whole Union, instead 
of needing instruction for themselves. And now, 
although | have said that when I undertook the joure 
ney, from which I am now about to return, 1 little 
expected, I had no expectation, af visiting the diffe- 
rent cilies of this part of the country beyond the 
Ohio, 1 will say to you, and conclude by assuring 
you, that finding myself on the soil of Kentucky, { 
cannot but feel that it is still my native soil. I have 
been received, not as the prodigal son, returning to 
his father, but as a brother returning to the family 
of his brethren. I can say in my heart, that I consi- 
der this oue of the happiest of my days. And [shall 
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look back upon this interview, as among the events 
of my life, which I shall never cease to remember, 
while my heart continues to beat. 

And in bidding you farewell, as I am ubliged to do, 
in the very moment of your bidding me welcome, | 
will add my prayer, to the Sovereign Ruler of the 
world, that your fortunes hereafter may be happy and 
glorious.” : 

Subsequently, on his pa$sage up the river to Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Adama stopped at Maysville, Kentucky. 
He was waited upon at the wharf by a committee 
of citizens, who conducted him to Goddard's Hotel, 
where breakfast had been prepared for him in antiei- 
pation of his arrival. The venerable statesman was 
afterwards escorted to one of the largest churches in 
the city by a numerous procession of the cifizens.— 
He was intruduced to the assemblage by Gen. R 
Collins, in a very felicitous address, to which Mr. A. 
responded. ‘This address,” says the Eagle, em- 
braced from twenty to thirty minutes in the delivery 
—plain, simple, practical—such as we expected from 
Mr. Adam but occasionally, and partieularly when 
alluding to his reception on Kentucky soil, and refer- 
ing to Kentucky’s great statesman—he was thrilling- 
ly eloquent, and elicited the reiterated and heartfeit 
applause of the large congregation who hung upon 
the accents of his lips. In concluding his address, 
he invoked upon the assembly, in a most solemn and 
impressive manner, the benediction of Almighty God 
the Father of us all.“ 

Mr. Adams took his departure soon afterwards 
amidst the cheers of the people and the roar of artil- 
lery. . 


—— 


IN WASHINGTON PENNSYLVANIA. 

During Mr. John Quincy Adams’ short sojourn in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, he paid a visit to the Fe- 
male Seminary near that place. He was welcomed 
in the spacious hall of the Seminary, in the presence 
of a large number of ladies, by Miss S. R. Foster, 
the principal, ina neat and appropriate address.— 
Mr. Adams responded, but so deeply was he affected 
by the address of Miss Foster, as to be for some time 
inaudible. When heard he spoke as follows: 

“This, however, is the first instance in which a 
lady has thus addressed me personally; and I trust 
that all the ladies present will be able sufficiently to 
enter into my feelings to know, that I am more af- 
fected by this honor, than by any other I could have 
reccived. 

You have been pleased, Madam, to allude to the 
character of my father, and the history of my fami- 
ly and their services to the country. It is indeed 
true, that from the beginning of the existence of the 
republic as an independent nation, my father and 
myself have been in the public service of the coun- 
try, almost without interruption. I came into the 
world as a person 1 personal responsibilities 
with the Declaration of Independence, which con- 
stituted us a nation. I was a child at that time, and 
had then perhaps the greatest blessings that can be 
bestowed on man—a mother who was anxious and 
capable to form her children ta what they ought to 
be. From that mother I derived whatever instruc- 
tion—relizious especially, and moral which, has 

rvaded a long life; I will not say perfectly, and as 
it ought to be; but Iwill say, because it is justice only 
to the memory of her whom I revere, that if, in the 
course of my life, there has been any imperfection, or 
deviation from what she taught me, the fault is mine, 
and not hers. i 

With such a mother, and such other relations with 
the sex, of sister, wife, and daughter, it has been the 
perpetual instruction of my life to love and revere 
the female sex. And in order to carry that senti- 
ment of Jove and reverence to its highest degree of 
perfection, I know of nothing that exists in human 
society better adapted to produce that result, than 
institutions of the character that I have now the honor 
to address. i - 

J have been taught, as I have said, through the 
course of my life, to love and to revere the female 
sex; but l have been taught, also—and that lesson 
has perhaps impressed itself on my mind even more 
strongly, it may be, than the other—I have been 
taught not to flatter them. It is not unusual in the 
intercourse of man with the other sex—and especial 
ly for young men—to think, that the way to win the 
hearts of ladies is hy flattery. To love and to re- 
vere the sex, is what] think the duty of man; but 
not to flatter them; and this I would say to you young 
ladies here; and if they, and others present, will al- 
low me, with all the autbority which nearly four 
score of years may have with those who have 1 

et attained one score — I would say to them what 
have no doubt they say to themselves, and are taught 
here, not to take the flattery of men as proof of per- 
fection. 

I am now, however, I fear, assuming too much of 
a character that does not exactly belong tome. I 


to the Creator of us all, that this institution especial- 
ly, and all others of a similar kind, designed to form 
the female mind to wisdom and virtue, may prosper 
to the end of time. 


— 


MR. ADAMS AT PITTSBURG. 

Mr. Adams reached Pittsburg on Thursday after- 
noon, rather unexpectedly, The impression was that 
he would not arrive until the next day, and the pre- 
parations for his reception were made accordingly. 
The distinguished visiter was received by the mayor 
of the city, and escorted to the Exchange Hotel. A 
great concourse of persons had assembled at the ho- 
tel, and as he entered it he was greeted with three 
enthusiastic cheers. On Friday morning the mili- 
tary, fire companies, temperance societies, literary 
associations, and citizens, formed in procession and 
passed through the principal streets. Mr. Adams 
rode in an open barouche, drawn by four horses. In 
the same carriage were the mayors of Pittsburg and 
Alleghany, and the Hon. Mr. Grinnell, who is tra- 
velling with Mr. Adams. 

Having arrived atthe Exchange Hotel, the pro- 
cession halted, and gave three cheers. Mr. Adams 
was then conducted to a stand prepared for the oc- 
casion, and welcomed to the city in a handsome ad- 
dress by Wilson McCandless, Esq. to which the ve- 
nerable man responded with much feeling. 

Mr. Adams left Pittsburg the next morning. 

[ Balt. Amer. 
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RELIEF OF THE STATES PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Marci 2, 1843.—Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wittas Cost Jounson, from the select com- 
mittee appointed on the 29th day of December 
last, to whom were referred sundry memorials 
praying congress to pass a law directing that stock 
of the United States to the amount of $200,000,- 
000 be credited to, or distributed among the states, 
territories, and District of Columbia, for the relief 
of the people, made the following 

REPORT: . 

The select committee to whom were referred nume- 
rous memorials for the relief of the states, from 
the pressurg of debts contracted by them in the 
prosecution of internal improvements, have had 
the same under cunsideration, and beg leave re- 
spectfully to submit the following report: 

The memorials are signed by many thousand citi- 
zens of different states, of every pursuit of industry, 
and of all political parties, uniting generally in a 
prayer to congress to issue two hundred millions of 
stock; to be divided among or credited to all the 
states, territories, and the District of Columbia, upon 
an equitable basis, and a portion of them praying for 
the adoption of a specific measure proposed to con- 
gress at its last session. (See Appendix, A.) They 
all desire that the stock shall be issued upon the 
faith of the general government, and the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands be specifically pledged 
for the payment of interest and principal. They 
unite in the expression of one common opinion— 
that industry has greatly lost its reward; that pro- 
‘perty and wages have fallen greatly in value; that 
eanfidence is impaired between man and map; that 
individual enterprise is paralyzed; and that while 
they have the will, they have not the means or 
ability to discharge the annual exactions of direct 
taxes, which many of the states are being forced to 
levy, in order to meet their engagements and pre- 
serve their plighted faith. And they express the 
earnest conviction, that confidence will net be re- 
stored; that industry, in all its departments, will nat 
thrive; that general prosperity will not return and 
abide; that the faith of many of the states will not be 
maintained, nor.the general government itself recov- 
er and sustain its former high credit and character, 
unless congress extends its aid, and by prompt, deci- 
sive, and enlighténed legislation, rescues the people 
and the states from their present depressed and em- 
barrassed condition. 

With these views, and under these circumstances, 
the memorialists make an earnest appeal to congress 
to exercise the powers and means which have been 
entrasted to It, and, out of the vast resources which 
the general government can make available, ta ex- 
tend its aid in this great emergency. 

Your committee strongly sympathizing with the 
memorralists in the general distress which prevails, 
in the embarrassments which check the prosperity of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, embracing 
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necessary at this late period of the session to re- 
commend the principle of the measure proposed, 
without entering into details further than may be 
necessary for its illustration. l 

The committee have observed, with anxious soli- 
citude, the general depression of business of every 
kind, the rapid depreciation of property and wages 
the general scarcity of money, the loss of individual 
confidence in the usual business pour of life, the 
utter prostration of the credit of many of the states 
of the Union, and the injurious influence of these 


combined causes, especially upon the credit of the. 


general government. The endurance cf individual, 
state, and national embarrassment, has existed too 
long; the extent is too general and pervading to be 
traced to causes either partial or temporary. Every 


portion of the Union feels their effects, and every 


‘pursuit of industry suffers in consequence. Com- 
merce has been obstructed in its accustomed course, 
manufactures have ceased to prosper for want of 
markets; and although Providence has blessed the 
land with plenty, and both the farmer and planter 
have had sbandant crops, the low price of produce 
has yielded but slight reward to industry, while the 
reduced rate of wages has been felt most severely 
by every class of laborers. Such is the depressed 
condition of the country ata time when the soil 
yields abundantly, and the nation, wholly free from 
the calamities of war, should smile in peace and 
prosperity. Although the public mind may not agree 
upon the specific causes which have produced the 
present embarrassments, all attribute the diffeulties 
under which the whole people are laboring, in a 
greater or less degree, to the past course of the ge- 
neral government as well as the states. 


The principal cause of the embarrassmert, the 
committee believe, arises from the great indebted- 
ness of many of the states. At so late a period as 
1830, a very few of the states were indebted, (Ap- 
pendiz, B,) and those few to a very moderate amount, 
whilst most of them had surplus revenues in their 
treasuries. Animated by a spirit of enterprise, in 
some cases perhaps imprudent, to develope their re- 
sources. and encouraged for a time by the aid of the 
national treasury, some of the states embarked in 
systems of internal improvement too vast in desigu 
and too extensive for immediate accomplishment 
with their limited means, and, when suddenly all aid 
froin the national treasury was withheld, had re- 
source to their own separate credit to effect what 
only the joint action of the states and the general 
government should perhaps have attempted, and 
which, by their united capacities alone, could have 
been successfully accomplished. The means and 

‘oredit of these states became exhausted before their 
works were completed, and their only resource now 
for payment of the incumbent debt and accruing in- 
terest, without the aid of the general government, 
rests wholly on direct taxation. 

Such is, in brief, the chief cause of the present 
embarrassments of the states, amounting to an in- 
debtedness of upwards of 3200, 000, 000, as will be seen 
by reference to table C, printed in the appendix. To 
this sum may be added nearly thirty millions of debt of 
the different cities, (see appendiz, D,) which fall on 
them exclusively for payment. Excluding this debt 
of the cities, the states have to meet an annual in- 
terest of about twelve millions of dollars, the great- 
er part of which, under existing engagements of the 
states, has to be paid abroad, in specie or its equita- 
lent. Thia amount may not seem large, when the 
great resources of the country and its capacity for 
production are considered; nor would its pressure be 
felt in so severe a degree, were it paid and distribut- 
ed among the people in the counties and states from 
which it is raised; but this annual demand upon the 
productive wealth and labor of the states, in addi- 
tion to the charges of collection, and the annual le- 
vies also, to support the county assessments and the 
civil expenses of each state, becomes oppressive in 
a degree that cannot be borne, without a saorifice of 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, and it 
therefore becomes the interest and duty of the ge- 
neral government to mitigate or avert so grievous a 
burden, by resort to the abundant means and conser- 
vative powers within its control. 

The states have no means and no powers of raising 
revenue but by direct taxation. ‘Ihe general govern- 
ment possesses all control over commerce, and can 
raise abundant resources from imports. It also ex- 
ercises the power of „ over the publie 
lands and the proceeds of their sales. Had the states 
contral over either the customs or the public lands, 


they could easily meet theirengagements, and speedi- ` 


ly liquidate their debts. Some of the states do not 
comply with their engagements,) because they say 


all tne varied pursuits uf labor and industry, and im- | that they are unable to pay either interest or princi- 


e. 
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pal— thereby impairing their credit and violating 
their faith. They admit the obligation ofthe debts, 
express their willingness to pay, but regret their in- 
ability. All attempts to disown and disclaim these 
debts have met with but little countenance from the 
people; and even if they did, the constitution empha- 
tically declares that “no state shall pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.“ (See late 
decision of the supreme court, January term, 1843; 
Arthur Bronson, complainant vs. John H. Kinzie and 
others. See appendix, E.) These debts are then 
binding; and there is no power either in the states or 
in congress to extinguish them; except by payment 
on the conditions of their engagement, or to modify 
and postpone them upon certain and definite terms, 
with the ſull consent of the contracting parties. 


Many of the states have omitted to pay the inter. 
est as it accrues—consequently, greatly increasing 
their debt, while the gradual but general deprecia- 
tion of property ın such states will render the pay- 
ment of accruing interest, and the final liquidation 
of the principal, more and more difficult with every 
delay. Although this delinquency exists with but a 
portion of the states, yet the embarrassments which 
they feel extend with fatal effect over the entire 
Union. 

No people part with money and with property 
more willingly, to pay their debts, than the people 
of the United States, and no people yield more rea- 
dily to the direct taxation of their states; but when 
the amount to be exacted becomes oppressive to pay, 
it is alike the part of wisdom and of duty to consider 
well if there are no means which can be used to al- 
leviate the burthen—no powers in the general go- 
vernment which, if duly administered, will bring 
relief. 

Of all modes of taxation, that of direct and per- 
sonal imposition is most inconvenientand onerous.— 
Although the amount may be fixed by law, and the 
exaction be made periodically, the most thrifty and 
prosperous citizens only are ready at all times to 
meet the demands of the tax gatherer. Many who 
are prudent and unembarrassed in circumstances are 
not prepared at the day; and, if the rigour of the law 
be pursued, have often to sacrifice property, or bor- 
row, at a high rate of interest, sufficient to meet the 
demand. Noone can avoid direct taxation, as but 
little property is so subtle as to escape its reach.— 
The direct taxes levied for the support of the go- 
vernment of a state, and the usual county assess- 
ments, are less oppressive upon the people, although 
the amount may be comparatively higher than that 
Jevied for the payment of debt due beyond the li- 
mits of the state; because the one is soon expended 
in the county and the state, kept in active circulation, 
and may quickly return in trade, and for payment of 
labor, services, and produce, to the pockets of those 
who annually pay it to the collector. 

The credit of Great Britain stands high, although 
her public debt is over eight hundred millions of 
pounds sterling; but it is principally owned at home, 
and the interest being paid to her own subjects, is 
retained and circulated in the kingdom. 

But few of the bonds of the indebted states are 
held within their limits, and the taxes levied to pay 
the interest upon them must be paid in specie or its 
equivalent, which departs from the local circulation 
of the county and the state where paid, and causes 
an annual vacuum of so much of the precious me- 
tals, which slowly, if ever, return. This large drain 
of the metallic currency in payment of interest has 
left but little with the people, and the scarcity of 
money has not only increased its value, but has di- 
minished, in various degrees, the value of property, 
of. wages, and the productions of the field and the 
workshop. lt has exhausted the basis of a sound 
circulating medium, and in many states left a depre- 
ciated currency of uncertain value to represent that 
which should be of the most stable character; and, 
although this drain of specie has been chiefly froma 
particular portion of the country, its effect has been 
manifest upon the interests of all the states. Wheth- 
er specie is drawn from Pennsylvania or Illinois, it 
operates injuriously upon the commerce of Maine 
and the planting interests of Georgia. At whatever 
point the great national reservoir may be tapped, the 
entire surface of the precious fluid will sink to an 

ual level. 

The inability of some of the states to meet the 
demands upon them has led to a want of confidence 
in their good faith, and a suspicion that they lack 
the will to comply with their just engagements; for 
public, like private credit often depends as much 
upon the confidence which is reposed in the integrity 
as in the ability of the debtor to pay. The depreci- 
ation of their bonds has likewise conduced to a de- 
rangement of the currency; want of confidence in 
the good faith of a state quickly begetting a want of 
confidence in the contracts of its citizens. Nor is 
hia inſurious effect contined toa defanitine state 


alone, but extend’ from state to state, from indivi- 


viduals of one state to those who are united by affi- . 


nity of business or trade in another, so that com- 
mer@e quickly feels what agriculture suffers, and the 
manufacturer languishes when the consumer, for a 
want of means or a want of credit, can no longer 
purchase his usual supplies. Illinois, for example, 
is a dilinquent state. The last legislature of Mis- 
souri passed a stay law, because its people were 
suffering, not from the amount of its debts, but from 
the consequences of the embarrassments of a neigh- 
boring state. Maryland has been in some degree 
delinquent, and her stocks are far below par. South 
Carolina has been punctual, yet her stocks are sold 
in London also considerably below par. 


states which are free from debt. 


2 


productions, —it would follow as a consequence, 
these foreign importations being the chief source of 
reveuue to the general government, that the princi- 
pal tribute to, and support of the general govern- 
ment, would be derived from the non-indebted states. 
In this view, it will be seen that the support of the 
general government rests substantially now on afew 
Does it not, then, 
become the policy of the government, as well as the 
interest of the non-indebted states, to relieve, as far 
as possible, the indebted states from the evils of di- 
rect texation, so that the support of government 
might be equalized, and the people of such states be 
enabled to expend the money which now goes to pay 
direct taxes, in purchasing articles on which duties 


Nor does the influence of the evil alluded to end ‘are levied for the use of the general government, or 


with its effect upon the people and the states. It is 
of parts that the general government as a whole 1s 
formed, and when its members suffer,it cannot escape 
the conseqnences. Already has distrust attached to 
its faith, because its members has not preserved 
theirs. Whilst nations, with not a tithe of our re- 
sources, and with large public debts, have been able 
to effect loans at three per cent. per annum, the agent 
of this government had to return from the same 
money market, where capital is seeking investment 
at two and three per cent., without receiving a sin- 
gle offer for any portion of a loan to our government 
at six per cent. However hamiliating to our nation- 
al pride, this decided evidence of a want of confi- 
dence in our public faith cannot cause surprise with 
those acquainted with the structure of our govern- 
ment. Although the states are as supreme within 
their sphere of action as the general government is 
within its range of powers, yet so interwoven are the 


states with our whole system of national government, 


that the discredit of any one or more of them must 
necessarily effect the whole Union in its federative 
character. l 

If a government, with abundant means at its con- 
trol, and possessing ample constitutional powers, “to 
form a perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 


in entering lands, the proceeds of the sales of which, 
constitute the other main source of revenue to the 
government? Thus, the interest of the non-indebted 


istates would be promoted by having the indebted 


states relieved, so that they could divide the expen- 
ses of government equally, while the indebted states 
would be benefited by having taxation removed. All 
classes would be benefited: the manufacturer, for in- 
stance, who is interested in having the farming inte- 
rest relieved; for, this being the greatest consuming 
interest as well as tax-peying interest, so, as the 


burden of direct taxation is removed, in the same 


proportion, would the farmer be enabled to purchase 
domestic fabrics, which gives employment and pro- 
fit to the domestic monufacturer and those connect- 
ed with him. 


The statement of a case, in its effects, will most 
elearly illustrate the soundness of the position. A 
farmer who has now to pay $50 annually, in direct tax- 
ation, to meet the interest on state bonds, is forced 
to deny himself and family many of the luxuries 
and comforts which he had heen in the habit of pur- 
chasing. Of the 850 so paid, neither the domestic 
manufacturer, the importing merchant, nor the go- 
vernment, receives one cent; it passes from him and 
the country, and is forwarded to Europe to pay the 


tranquillity, provide for the common defence, and pro interest due on state bonds. If the farmer was re- 


mole the general welfare,” fails to extend sympathy 
and aid to a delinquent or suffering member, when it 
can be done without detriment to itself or injustice 
or injury to other portions of the Union, such indif- 


ference to those which are part and parcel of itself 


will assuredly induce the belief that it would be as 


careless of its own faith as it is reluctant to rescue, 


by timely aid, that of its members. The states dis- 
credited, mingle in the councils of the nation, and 
must be supposed to infuse into the general govern- 
ment, to some extent at least, their doctrines and 
their saat pe and thus is the public credit im- 
paired and the national dignity humiliated. Should 
an emergency require the use of ready means, it 
would be difficult to command them, and, if obtain- 
ed, the rate of interest would be exorbitant; and not 
only in its dignity and credit, which should be above 
all question, is the general government injured, but 
it suffers in its internal resources and its revenues. 


The annexed table (see Appendix, F) will show 
that the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama, within whose 
limits most of the surveyed public lands are situated, 
are those most embarrassed with debt, and where 
property is most encumbered with direct taxation. 
So long as this is the case emigration will be retard- 
ed; or rather willbe turned away from states so si- 
tuated; for although the public lands are exempt 
from taxation for five years after entry is made, the 
least sagacious will perceive that, with the existing 
and accumulating debts of states in euch condition, 
all lands, after the period of exemption has expired, 
will become liable to an extent of direct tax that 
will make their ownership a burden rather than a 
blessing. And not only will these causes and this 
state of things retard and prevent emigration, but 
staying the sales of the public lands will greatly les- 
sen the receipts from that source. 

The general government is also deprived of a Jarge 
amount of revenue from customs, in consequence of 
the embarrassed condition of so many of the states. 
In proportion as the means of the people are con- 
sumed in paymentof direct taxes, their ability to 
purchase imported necessaries and luxuries, upon 
which the general government levies impost in du- 
ties, is diminished. And this enervating effect upon 
the commerce of the country, although unseen for a 
ume, perhaps, on the seaboard, will be felt in the far 
interior, and through all the ramified branches of our 
internal and domestic trade; for when the almost en- 
tire meansof apeople are consumed in payment of 
direct taxes, their consumption of foreign articles 
must be diminished for want of means to purchase. 
If the evils of direct taxation were confined to the 
indebted states, —and the non-indebted states free 
from embarrassment, enjoyed abundant means and 
ahility to purchase and consume foreign fabrics and 


i lieved of this charge, he would find himself able to 
‘expend the amount, now levied upon him. for inte- 
rest on state bonds, in the purchase of public Jands, 
‘domestic fabrics, in buying foreign luxuries, or could 
lay it up, or otherwise use itas active capital. The 
profit and benefit to government would be, that it 
would receive in its coffers the amount laid out in 
public lands, and in imposts or custom-house dues 
thirty-five per cent. of the sum spent in purchasing 
foreign articles. In a corresponding degree would 
the revenue be increased by the general government 
extending the proposed relief to the people of the 
states. The amount now paid in direct taxation 
would be kept in circulation in the country, giving 
life and vigor to every pursuit of business, supplying 
a million of springs of industry, benefiting and en- 
riching in their course every séction of the nation, 
and finally pouring abundant supplies into the nation- 
al treasury. 

To these considerations of national finance and 
political economy, another is to be added, which, in 
the opinion of the committee, is entitled to the gra- 
| vest consideration. The average rate of interest 
now paid on state bonds, including the expenses of 
collection, insurance, exchange, and brokerage, exceeds 
six per centum. The 1 part of these bonds are 
held in Europe, and the interest is made payable 
there in specie. Supposing the amount held abroad 
to be one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, the 
amount of specie or specie funds required would be 
nine millions of dollars. The amount of specie in 
the United States may be estimated at seventy mil- 
lions. From this it will be seen there must be an an- 
nual drain; and, as many of the states have not es- 
tablished a sinking fund to liquidate the principal of 
their debt, it may be said there will be an almost 
perpetual drain of specie for the payment of inte- 
rest. 

If the foreign bondholders were willing, as the 
committee believe that they are, for the most part, 
to exchange their state bonds for national stock 
bearing three per centum interest, there would be a 
saving of three millions of dollars of interest on one 
hundred millions of bonds so exchanged, or $4,500,- 
000 on §150,000,000, which saving, set apart as a 
sinking fund, would liquidate the entire amount of 
the principal, at compound interest at six per cen- 
tum, in about twenty-two years. (See Appendix G. 


L. 

11 the entire amount of 3200, 000, 000, at six per 
centum, could be exchanged for a three per centum 
stock, and the saving of $6,000,000 set apart asa 
sinking fund, at six per centum, it would liquidate 
the principal of 8200, 000,000 in 182 years. (See 
Appendix, G. 2.) 

Nor would the economy of interest in this saving 
be the only national benetit. The basis of the mixe 
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ed currency of the states would be sustained, and sta- 
bility and uniformity preserved, whilst at present the 
abstraction of the precious Metals produces an un- 
settled paper currency, and the true balance is so 
far lost, that banks and individuals hoard specie, in 
the constant apprehension uf revulsions in the mo- 


nev market. It is in times of pressure and alarm, 
that hoarding of the precious metals is resorted to; 
and it is at such times that the public interest, in the 
ramified pursuits of business, most require their ac- 
tive circulation. . 

The interest being made payable in the U. States, 
atthe national treasury, would find its way to Eu- 
rope chiefly in the form of cotton, tobacco, and other 
surplus productions; and much of the specie paid in 
diminished interest would be left in this country.— 
The process of exchanging, as proposed, would ab- 
sorb a large amount of state stock, which, by the 
very fickleness of its value, does much to derange 
ethe currency; and this would, at the same time, give 
stability to the value of such stocks as might not be 
exchanged. If the debts of the statcs had been all 
funded, the interest punctually paid, and the princi- 
pal placed in condition of certain gradual liquida- 
tion, such stocks would have been equal to solid ca- 
pital, and become the sound basis of many useful 
business transactions. They would have been a fair 
representative of value, and would have subserved 
many of the purposes of money. 


But the large amount of state debts now floating 
in the market, or depreciated in the hands of hold- 
ers, unsettles the usual steady transactions of trade 
and commerce, by abstracting much of itssolid capi- 
tal in adventurous speculations in stocks, and this 
must continue so long as the state bonds are out- 
standing, with no provision made, either by the in- 
dividual indebted states, or the general government, 
for their certain, gradual, and ultimate payment. 
Bonda of the U. States government, on the contrary, 
wonld have the opposite effect. The interest being 
made certain, and the whole being funded, they 
would at once possess and continue to hold an uni- 
form and fixed value. Such stock would, in fact, 
constitute, in the hands of holders,a capital as cer- 
tain as gold and silver, and for many purposes more 
useful and valuable. Although not intended to form 
any partof the currency of the nation, nor even 
made receivable for custom dues, such stock would, 
in fact, have a great effect upon the currency. By 
inspiring confidence, by reviving at once the credit of 
the government, and by inducing those who now 
hoard the precious metals toexchange them for bonds 
bearing interest, they would add to the wealth of the 
nation, by increasing virtually the amount of its bu- 
ainess capital. Such stock, besides becoming the 
basis of trade and promoting the prosperity of all 
classes of citizens, would afford a sure and safe 
means for investment by guardians and trustees. 
And. further, as the plan proposes a specific pledge 
of the public lands, as well as the faith of the go- 
vernment, forthe redemption of the stock, the cer- 
tificates or bonds might be made, with some advan- 
tage, receivable for entries of any surveyed lands 
which have been offered at public sale. Such a pro- 
vision might have the effect of securing the steadfast- 
ness of their value, and would absorb portions of the 
principal and accruing interest. 

With this view a large portion of the bonds could 
be issued of a moderate denomination, so that they 
could be used ‘for this purpose, or could be purchased 
by those who hoard specie in limited quantities, and 
the public securities would be In the hands of men 
of small capital and limited means—thereby distri- 
buting their benefits, so as to administer to the wants 
of the various interests of the nation. 

The committee are aware that it has been objec- 
ted, by some of those who are opposed to the govern- 
ment’s extending any relief to the people and the 
states, that the plan proposed contemplates {he as- 
sumption of the debts of the indebted states, without 
extending any benefit of the non-indebled states; or 
that the latter would be responsable for the debts of 
the former; that, if the states were entrusted with the 
stocks or bonds of the general government, they 
might apply them to other uses than the payment of 
their debts, that if the states were relieved froin 
their present difficulties and embarrassments, they 
would in all probability get heavily in debt again; 
and, lastly, that, although the states might be reliev- 
ed, the issue of he amountt of stock proposed would 
embarrass the general government. 

If these objections were founded either in reason 
or fact, the committee acknowledge they would be 
calculated to excite serious apprehension of the fea- 
sibility as well as justice and propriety of the mea- 
sure proposed. But no such plan, as set forth in the 
first ubjection, has as far as the committee are aware, 
been proposed to either house of congress, and 
certainly no such proposition has been suggested by 
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proposed by the memorialists is to place all the states 
upon an equality in the benefit of the distribution of 
the stock, of the interest thereon, as well as ghe 
principal. (See table H. Appendix.) In regard to the 
second objection, the committee beg leave .to state 
that, as far as any plan has been proposed by the me- 
morialists, or offered for the deliberate consideration 
and action of congress, the most guarded restrictions 
have been placed; it being proposed that the states 
are to be credited on the books of the treasury with 
their respective or relative proportions, and that the 
transfer is to be made, not to the indebted states, but 
to the holders of their bonds, in.exchange for a fixed 
equivalent amount of state stocks, when the contrac- 
ting parties, the states, and their bondholders, shall 
have made amicable arrangements. 

That the contracting parties would mutually agree 
there can be but little doubt; for it would be to their 
mutual interest: to that of the holder of state bonds 
because he would be receiving higher security for 
his debt; to that of the states, because they would be 
relieved from a heavy charge of interest and princi- 
pal. Asa just and equitable measure, the law might 
also provide, that the distribution should be made 
pro rata among all the bondholders of cach state, 
when the amount of «tock given to such state was 
not adequate to liquidate the whole amount of its 
indehtedness. The annexed table (see Appendix, ta- 
ble I) will show the amount ($128,103,917 55) which 
might be thus exchaged, and the amount of stock 
which would fall to the share of each indebted state 
respectively. 

The whole amount which would not likely be ex- 
changed, according to the hypothesis of the memori 
als, would be $71,896,082 55. (Sve Anpendix J.)— 
This amount need not be issued, but mizht be credi- 
ted on the books of the department, and the states 
might draw their semi-annual interest on the same, 
and their proportion of the principal when finally 
liquidated. If, therefore such a provision be prefer- 
able, no stock need be issued but.such as might be 
applied on the books of the treasury to the liquida- 
tion of the outstanding debts of the state. 


In answer to the third objection, the committee 
have to say, that they apprehend the evils which 
now oppress the states would teach a lesson of pru- 
dence, which would be alike lasting and warning; 
and of this the conduct of some of the states gives 
assurance. The states most indebted in 1790 were 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, and they were 
the most earnest and important forthe law of assump- 
tion. The evils which they then experienced were 
not, however, without salutary effects. ‘They taught 
those states a Jesson of prudence, by which they have 
profited ever since. It has been more than half a cen- 
tury since the general government assumed theirdebts 
and they have ever since kept such curb upon their 
expenditures as to keep their public debts, if not with- 
in their ready means, at least within reach of a fair 
and moderate use of their credit. Nor can the com- 
mittee reach the conclusion, that so remote a possi- 
bility as that the states, at some distant day, may be 
again imprudent, and incur new debts, is an argu- 
ment against relief at present. On the contrary, the 
committee believe that those who may hereafter be 
in the councils of the states and nation, having the 
benefit of our experience and the lights of our knowl- 
edge, may be progressively more wise and more pru- 
dent and thus be enabled to exercise better judgment 
in avoiding public debt, and in the aduption of mea- 
sures to preserve the public interest, the public cre- 
dit, and the public honor. But should any state be 
unwilling to trust any future legislature with the-dis- 
cretionary power to contract a state debt, it will be 
in the power of such state so to modify and alter its 
organic law as to deny toils representatives the right 
to exercise such sovereign power in future. 

As to the objection, that the measure proposed 
would embarrass the general government, the com- 
mittee deem it not improper to say that such an ob- 
jection could only come from those who have not 
taken the trouble fully to consider the subject, and 
who have not investigated the powers and resources 
of this union of states, which, however, individually 
oppressed, yet, conſederated by mutual interests, as 
one indivisible and mighty republic and common 
country, possesses, under the benign influence of Pro- 
vidence, every clement of national wealth and na- 
tional power which can make a people free, happy, 
and independent. (See .Jppendia, K.) 

The general government, Lesides its power over 
the public lands, has every means of raising revenue 
that the states individually possess, and, in addition 
the sole and exclusive power "to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and to regulate 
commerce with foreign rations and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian tribes.” This exclu- 
sive power to lay duties and imposts, while it is the 
most ample is at the same time the least oppressive. 
Almaat unfell if qnecrates unceasinegly and surely in 
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a greater or lesser degree. Not compulsory, but vo 
luntary, it is only those who are willing and able to 
consume foreign fabrics and luxuries who contribute 
to the support of the government; while those whe 
are satisfied and content with domestic productions, 
and unwilling to purchase such fabrics and luxuries 
from abroad, pay nothing upon them into the national 
treasury, either directly or indirectly. 

Exercising these accumulated powers, it cannot for 
amoment be doubted but that the general government 
could easily and rapidly pay the annual interest upon 
the amount of the loan proposed, and could at the 
same time establish a sinking fund which, even if 
not larger than one per cent per annum, would dis- 
charge the whole debt in a comparatively short time. 
(See Appendix, L.) 

The committee of waysand means, whose especial 
province it is to examine into the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the general government, ın considering 
a proposition to issue two hundred millions of gov- 
ernment currency, in the form of stock or scrip, (a 
proposition wholly different from the one now under 
consideration, and their opinion of which it is not 
necessary to examine, ) use the following langnage;— 
“Two hundred millions are proposed as the fund for 
gencral relief. No doubt can be entertained of the 
ability of the government to discharge it.” (Report 
H. R. 3d ses. 27th congress, No. 120, p. 6.) 


In connexion with this subject, the committee 
would further remark, that the standard of future 
revenue cannot be justly estimated from the receipts 
of the preceding year or two, because the low rate 
of the duty of 20 per cent. and the immense amount 
of goods admitted free of duty caused large impor- 
tations in anticipation of the passage of the recent 
tariff law, and the general prostration of credit affec- 
ted the revenues as it did every branch of business.— 
The first cause of diminished revenue has been in a 
great degree obviated, and the measure of relief 
proposed would remove the second, and therebs, as 
the committee have already endeavored to show, 
would greatly enhance the receipts from the customs. 
The annexed table (see Appendix, N) will illustrate 
the gradual increase of revenue from customs with 
the increase of population. It is also to be borne in 
mind, that a large amount of articles now free of 
duty would, if the present tariff should be insuffici- 
ent, vield a large amount of revenue. (See Appen- 
dir, O.) 

Thus, in whatever light the subject is examined. it 
will be seen that the government has abundant means 
and ample powers to meet the engagements proposed 
as well as its usual and ordinary current expendi- 
tures; and even should greater economy be necessary 
thore are many expenditures which unquestionably 
could be lessened, if not wholly abolished, with evi- 
dent advantage tothe public interests. Not to en- 
large upon this branch of the inquiry. the committee 
state their belief that a retrenchment of the public 
expenditures could be effected sufficient to pay the 
sum that may be annually required to discharge the 
interest arising upon the stock which may be issued 
for relief. (See Appendix, P.) 

But, as regards the present ability of the govern- 
ment, the committee deem a contrast of its present 
and past condition not inappropriate. In 1790, when 
the general government assumed the state debts to 
the amount of twenty-one millions, its debt about 
sixty millions, making an aggregate of more than 
eighty millions of dollars. The population of the U.S. 
was, at that time, between three and four millions; 
the value of all the importations upon which duties 
were levied was about twenty millions of dollars; the 
nett revenue was Jess than two millions. (see .?pp. 
P. 2.) and the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands were less than one hundred thousand dollar:; 
and yet the statesmen and politicians of that day did 
not hesitate to advocate a measure, which, although 
intended for the relief of particular states, was cal- 
culated, in the end, to promote the welfare of the 
whole union. Again, it will be remembered that at 
the close of the late war the debt of the U. States, 
funded, fluating, and outstanding, amounted to §186,- 
000 000, (.#ppéendex, Q:) the population was less 
than eight millions, and the resources of the country 
scarcely developed; yet the government liquidated 
the entire amount in seventeen years—paying some 
years as much as ten «millions of the principal, and 
at the same time erecting forts, arsenals, and fortifi- 
cations, increasing the navy, collecting and laving up 
in depot immense quantities of ordnance stores and 
material for ship building—incurring large ex peadi- 
tures in building light houses, improving harvors, 
eonstructing roads, and erecting public buildings, be- 
vides paying large sums as pensions and revolution- 
ary bounties, all of which expenditures were met al- 
most wholly. from the revenues\from customs, the 
land fund yielding but little in comparison with what 
it has done during the last ten or twelve years; and 
atill no mation ever advanced with such ranid 
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gress in wealth, power, and prosperity. Forts are 


now erected at almost all the assailable points on our 
sea coast; our navy guards, our commerce in every 
sea; our principal public buildings are erected; our 
population has multiplied to upwards of eighteen 
millions; our importa in some years exceed one hun- 
dred and seventy millions; while the avenues of. do- 
mestic trade, in the construction of which the pre- 
sent state debts were contracted, have more than 
doubled the power and resources of the nation. 

The benefits propnsed by the plan are co-extensive 
with the limits of all the states and territories, for 
each would receive a relative proportion upon an 
equitable basis; and if it be maintained by those who 
oppose any relief being extended to the states, upon 
the ground that the interest upon two hundred mil- 
lions of stock at three per centum per annum. (which 
would make six millions per year, payable at home) 
would embarrass the general government, comprising 
the twenty-six states and four territories—armed 
with all the revenue power over commerce and im- 
posts, with jurisdiction over more than a thousand 
million of acres of public dothain—the committee 
are are at a Joss to know by what process of reason- 
ing it can be show that it is more easy for about 
fourteen states, which are principally indebted, hav- 
ing no power over foreign or domestic commerce, 
having no custom-houses, and no power over the re- 
venues collected in their ports—without the power 
to sell one acre of public Jand—in fine, having no 
means but recourse to direct taxation, to pay the in- 
terest on about two hundred millions of debt, at the 
rate of about six per centum—which would be about 
twelve millions per annum, to be paid chiefly abroad. 


But, in addition to the foregoing considerations, 
the committee are of opinion that the states have a 
claim upon the general government to dispose of the 
public domain in such manner as will best promote 
their interest. It certainly was not contemplated, 
when the constitution was formed, that the current 
expenses of the government were to be defrayed from 
the receipts of the sales of the public lands; but, on 
the contrary, the inducement for the surrender to the 
general government of ri get to lay impost duties, 
which the states exercised and enjoyed before the 
adoption of the constitution, was, that such exclusive 
power was not only sufficient but essential to the 
support of the general government and the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. (See resolutions olfered 
in congress, March 20, 1783, Appendix, R. 

The acts of cession made prior and subsequent to 
the adoption of the constitution assign the lands to 
the general government as a Trust Property, to be ad- 
ministered and disposed of for the benefit of all the 
states then united, or which should become members 
of the federal alliance. Such is not only the spirit, 
if not the language, of the acts of cession, (see Ap- 

pendiz, S,) but the construction put upon them by 
congress at an early period of the government, when 
on the 4th of August, 1790, they passed an act making 
provision for the debt of the United States and the 
states. 


Section 13th of that act provided “that no greater | P 


sum shall be received in the certificates of any state 
than as follows, that is to say: B 

In those of New Hampshire, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

„In those of Massachusets, four millions of dol- 
lars. 

In those of Rhode Island and Providence Plar. ta- 
tions, two hundred thousand dollars. 

In those of Connecticut, one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In those of Ncw York, one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In those of New Jersey, eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

In those of Pennsylvania, two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

In those of Delaware, two hundred thousand dol- 


lars. 
«sIn those of Maryland, eight hundred thousand dol- 


lars. 9 .. eee 
In those of Virginia, three million fve hundred 
thousand dollars. l l 

In those of North Carolina, two million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

ss In those of South Carolina, four millions of dol- 


«€s [n those of Georgia, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Sec. 22d provided “that the proceeds of the sales 
which shall be mage of the lands in the Western 
Territory now belonging or that may hereafter belong to 
the United States, shall be, and are hereby, appropri- 
ated towards sinking or discharging the debts for the 

y ment whereof the United States now are, or by 
virtue of this act may be, holden, and shall be ap- 
plied solely to that use, until the said debts shall be fully 
satisfied.” 
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Thus, the dehts of the states being resumed by the 
general government, the public lands were pledged 
until the payment of the same; and those debts hav- 
ing been fully paid, the pledge of the public lands is 
entirely released. That the public lands are a trust 
property, is clearly proved by the facts adduced: and 
the authority of the supreme court fully confirms 
this construction of the acts of cession and the con- 
firmatory or acquiescent legislation of congress.— 
The unanimous opinion of the supreme court, written 
and delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case 
of Jackson vs. Clark, involving title’to land within the 
limits of the cession made by Virginia to the United 
States, the committee think entirely conclusive.— 
The court, after quoting the deeds of cession and 
adverting tosundry resolutions of the state of Virginia, 
says: “The residue of the lands (after satisfving 
claimants for bounties] are ceded to the United 
States, for the benefit of the said states, ‘to be con- 
sidered as a common fund for the use and-benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the confederation or federal al- 
liance of the said states, Virginia inclusive, according 
to their usual respective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditure. and shall be faithfully and 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatever.“ 

“The government of the United States then receiv- 
ed this territory in trust, not only for the Virginia 
troops on the continental establishment, but also for 
the use and benefit of the members of the confederation; 
and this Trust is to be executed ‘by a faithful and 
bona fide’ disposition of the land for that purpose.” —1 
Peters, pages 634-'S. 

Regarding the public lands as a trust property, the 
manner in which the trust has heen discharged de- 
serves consideration. If an account was stated of 
all the expenses of the general government in the 
purchase and management of the public ſands, and 
interest charged upon the proceeds of sales up to the 
30th of September, 1840, the amount would be $69,- 
323,036. 

lf the government were charged with all the mo- 
neys it has received and all the appropriations and 
donations of land which it has made for its own pur- 
poses, with interest thereon, up to the same period, 
the amount would be $211,341,802, and the balance 
to the sredit of the public lands would be 9142,018,- 
766, (Appendiz, T)—thus showing that, if the go- 
vernment were to lend its credit to the states to the 
amount of two hundred millions of stock, the amount 
with which the public lands in strictest equity should 
be chargeable would only fifty-seven millions 
nine hundred and eighty-one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two dollars, the annual interest of which, 
at three per cent. would be one million six hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars. 

Large as have.been the sales of the public lands, 
the quantity yet unsold is so vast as to make them 
and the future receipts from this source a per- 
manent and sure basis for the measure of relief pro- 
osed. 

By this estimate of the commissioner of the gene- 
ral land office, (see Appendix, U.) the quantity of 
land yet unsold, as claimed by the United States, is 
one thousand forty-two million seven hundred and 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five 
acres, which, estimated at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, the minimum government price, 
would make the sum of their value to be one thou- 
sand three hundred and three million four hundred 
and fourteen thousand seven hundred and six dollars 
and twenty-five cents, being nearly seven times the 
amount of government stock proposed to be issued. 
Table, V, in the Appendix, will exhibit the amount 
which each state would be entitled to if the whole 
value of the public domain were to be divided upon 
the basis of representation in congress. 


Taking into view, then, all the foregoing facts and 
circumstances, looking to the terms and conditions 
vf the acts of cession, and the uses and purposes to 
which the government has heretofore applied the 
trust property, and especially that, in 1790, it as- 
sumed the debts of the states; in 1802, assumed in- 
dividual debts to the amount of £600,000, due by 
merchants in this country to merchants in Great 
Britain, (see Appendix, W;) that, in 1836, it assumed 
the debts of the cities of the District of Columbia, 
amounting toone million and a half; that, besides 
the vast grants of land appropriated to military ser- 
vices, donations for the promotion of learmirg, for 
constructing roads and canals in the Western States, 
private grants, and relief laws, (see .4ppendiz, X,) 
congress did in 1836, when the states were not op- 
pressed, distribute among them, in the form of a loan, 
about thirty-seven millions of the general revenues, 
(see Appendix, Y:) and that, even so late as the last 
extra session, congress divided among the states spe- 

| cific revenue from the public lands, (see Appendics, 
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Z;) the committee firmly believing that it is the duty 
and best policy of the government to administer the 
trust property for the ref of the states, cannot 
hesitate to recommend and urge the measure pro- 
posed, now that the states are in the greatest need, 
when they are rightfully entitled to every benefit 
from their own property—a property which, applied 
to other than its my purposes, has placed in the 
national treasury asfnuch as twenty-four millions of 
dollars in a single year; which has averaged fora 
period of eleven years in succession nearly eight 
millions of revenue, (see Appendix. Aa;) which will 
increase in value with the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and which, while it furnishes homes to mil- 
lions of industrious settlers, will continue to augment 
the power, the wealth, and the prosperity of the whole 
nation. 

The committee believe that the sales of the public 
lands have a tendency, by the fluctuation of their 
annual amount, to unsettle the legislation of con- 
gress. and to cause in some degree a vibration of na- 
tional policy injurious to public as well as private 
interests, and that this will continue so long as the 
disposition of the public lands remains an open ques- 
tion, and a constant conflict is kept up as to the mode 
and manner of its dispos:tion. Should the public 
lands be set apart and appropriated in the manner 
proposed, a system of revenue, moderate in its 
amount. but sure in its receipts, would be the true 
policy of the government, which, while it would sup- 
ply all the wants of the government, by its modera- 
tion and its stability, would be sufficiently protective 
in its operation, and, a8 a consequence, prevent duties 
on imports being laid at so high a rate as to amount to 
prohibition. 

Considering the public domain asa property held 
in trust for the common benefit of the states, the 
committee conceive that so magnificent an inheritance 
cannot be more appropriately applied than in the 
payment of the just debts of the states. No object 
can be more Jegitimate, no purpose more honorable, 
and in no way can the government itself be more 
benefited. The debts of the states, whether wisely 
or unwisely contracted, are honesty due, and must 
be paid. In most cases they have been contracted 
for improvements which serve to bind together the 
interests of the whole Union, and already, in design, 
in construction, and usefulness, attract the admira- 
tion and emulation of the civilized world. Should such 
works remain unpaid for, it will blast the fair charac- 
ter of states whose resources and power may be said 
to be boundless. Let it not be said, that what is our 
glory is our shame. The means of the nation are 
abundant, and the states have a right to the aid and 
relief prayed for. National policy as well as a state 
and individual interest require the adoption of such 
a measure. Government should not separate ils in- 
terests from those of the states and the people, who 
gave it life and being, whofcreated it to advance their 
happiness and welfare. No maxim is more dange- 
rous to liberty, no principle so subversive of indivi- 
dual and state rights, as that which avows that the 
people should expect nothing of government, which 
virtually declares that the interests of the general 
government are al variance with the interests of the 
people and the states, and that those in office are to 
consult their own interests, in disregard of the inte- 
resta of those who placed them in power. Far dif- 
ferent were the motives which induced the states and 
the people to establish a national government, and 
confide to it the high trust and powers conferred by 
the constitution; and different has been the practice 
of the government, under every circumstance, and 
through all the phases of party. The general 
government has hitherto been equal to every emer- 
gency, and has promptly administered its conserva- 
tive powers for the benefit of the states and the 
people; and the committee are confident in the be- 
lief that it will not eventually withhold its cordial 
sytnpathy and its efficient aid, but will extend the re- 
lief so reasonably asked for, and so essential to the 
welfare of the states. 


In accordance with the foregoing considerations, 
the committee report the following resolutions for 
the adoption of the house: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to employ the credit 
of the government of the United States, for the relief 
of the states, to the extent prayed for by the said 
memorialists. 

Resolved, That committee be instructed to 
prepare and report a bill accordingly. 

WILLIAM COST JOHNSON. 
MEREDETH P. GENTRY. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
ZADOK CASEY. 

JAMES COOPER. 

THOMAS F. MARSHALL. 
CALVARY MORRIS. 
JACOB M. HOWARD. 
JAMES H. CRAVENS. 


CHRONICLE. 


Business Review.—The@puntry is mantled in snow. 
Winter commences, The bustle of business is arrest- 
ed—the interior water courses are or soon will be closed. 
The lakes are no longer navigable—and a large portion 
of the shipping will be laid up for the season. Buildings 
and improvements can now make but litle progress— 
laborers find it difficult to meet with employment, and 
the necessitous look forward with deep anxiety to monthe 
of cold destitution. But if the broad world and its re- 
eourees are no longer before them to the same extent, 
they come home to their own social circles with an en- 
dearing confidence under Heaven's favours, that they 
will meet with the friendly hand ot their neighbors and 
have such aid and employment as the vicinity affords. 
Domestic relations are largely predicated upon, and in- 
deed form the basis of the policy which we endeavor to 
susiain as a national policy, that of reliance upon our 
awn household fur as much as possible of what we want, 
under a sense of the duty of seeing that every member 
of the family shall, if possible, have profitable employ- 
ment. If it cost me thirty percent more, to have my 
stockings kuit by the helpless old widow over the way 
whois Without other resource for her winter supplies 
but what she can earn by her needle, than I might buy 
ruch stockings at from a pedler of foreign wares, should 
I hesitate to give her the preterence? No—not even if 
the odd cents were the only consideration in the case. 
The old woman must not starve. If she gets no em- 
ployment she must nevertheless be supported. Besides, 
if she is employed and paid, she will have the where- 
withal to buy something that I may possibly have to 
sell. If Thave paid more for my stockings than l could 
have got them at, I have an additional customer for my 
markeung by the process. We are bound to enconrage 
ourown laborers upon the same principle thata man 1s 
bound to provide fur his own household. N 

here is a manifest improvement in the condition ot 
business affairs compared with that of this ume last year. 
‘The receipts tor valle upon all the public thorougitares 
compare to advantage with those of several preceding 
years. Merchants and business men all admit that a 
good wholesome business was done this fall. Yet mo- 
ney continues to accumulate in the banks, and good pa- 
per is discountéd at a lower rate in the principal cities 
than ever has been known. I hree and three and a half 
per cent has been taken in some cases for paper at three 
and four months. Substantial stocks are on the ad- 
vance. U. States sixes are now quoted in N. York at 
1183—fives at 1053; N. York sixes 109 a 112; fives 1001; 
Ohio sixes 100 a 1003; Kentucky sixes 104; Indiana 
sixes 423; Indiana bonds 41 a42; Alabama fives 81. 

The following will show the difference in the prices 
of some of the stocks between the present time and this 
time last year 


Dec. 1, 1842. Dec. 1, 1843. 
U. States sixes, 100 1183 
New Vork. 91 a 95 109 a 112 
Ohio, ss 71 a72 100 a 100} 
Kentucky.“ 76 all 1045 


Indians and Illinois sixes, 17 24 , 

Many other stocks have improved in the same ratio and 
most of the fancy stocks have felt the influence of re- 
turning confidence. l 

T'he transportation the public works which are com- 
pleted, exhibit a better state of trade, and enables them 
to nake better exhibits of receipts—inspiring renewed 
confidence in their ultimately answering the expectations 
as to profit as well ag utility, which induced the expendi- 
tures in their construction. Let us finish those that are 
in progress, and bring their revenue also to our aid. 


Funds have already been deposited in New York fur 
the payment of the January interest due on the Ohio 
State Bonds in January next, and the state finances are 
represented to be improving—and a surplus is stated to 
be in the treasury. 


The Richmond Compiler states that n number of hand- 
some new buildings are erecting in that city. A linen 
manufactory is about to be established near the city, un- 
dertuken by some gentlemen from Dundee, Scotland. 


The New Vork canals, of which the business for the 
year may be considered as now closed, have produced a 
revenue of about two rnilliong one hnndred thousand 
dollars, and brought to tide water, more than two mil- 
lions one hundred and fifty thousand barrels of flour. 


Bank cLoseD. The Lawrenceburgh Beacon contains a 
notice to the public that the board of directors of the 
Siate Bank of Indiana have resolved to close the busi- 
ness of the Lawrenceburgh branch. 


A new Marine Insurance company is about to be es- 
tablished in New York, with a capital of 8300, 000, of 
which Philip Hone, esq. is to be the president. 


A DISHONEST POSTMASTER PUNISUED. E.C. Crandall, 
postmaster at Camak, Geo. has been convicted of ta- 
king money from a leiter directed to Jesse Rickeison, Ca- 
mak, Geo. and sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in the 

s tate prison of Georgia. 


A SrLEN DID Boos. “Travels in the Interior of Ame- 
rica, by Maximillion Prince of Weid.“ Copies of thie 
splendid publicauon have been received in this country, 
and are much admired; price $120 per copy. 


GENERAL BERTRAND. After a short visit to Bos- 
ton. &c. sailed from New York on the 25th ult. in 
a packet sinp for Havre. His son pleased with the U. 
"enea A : ia tae the inter. The general 
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by invitation, reviewed the New Vork volunteers before 
embarking, they having paraded to celebrate the anni - 
versary of the evacuation of that city by the British at 
the close of the revolution. It is staied that General Ber- 
trand has now in the pressa work on the campaign of 
Napoleon in Egypt, dictated to him by that great com- 
mander while he was at St. Helena, a few months before 
his death, and which goes fully into all the details of that 
extraordinary movement. It will contain also, Napo- 
leon’s views of the politics of the different governments of 
Europe duri::g the same period. 


Canapa. The French and Lower Canada influence 
which had every thing its own way during the last ses- 
sion, and was about to remove the seat of government 
to Montreal, has suddenly exploded. Kingston dates of 
the 27th ult. announce that the Lafuntaine ministry have 
suddenly resigned. The report that Gov. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe intended to resign, is contradicted. He hos 
been anxiously endeavoring to reconcile the French and 
British parties in the province, but failed to do so. The 
French preponderance is now terminated, and the Bri- 
tish party will have the sway. The letter eays: “The 
metropolis in esse has been thrown into quite a Babel- 
like confusion by the startling and unexpected intelli- 
gence, that the Lafontaine administration, which during 
the session had controlled the destinies of United Cana- 
da as with a rod of ion, was at an end—and that its 
members, with but one exception, had retired from the 
pride of place to the retirement of private life.” 


Deatus during the last week at New York, 116, of 
which 34 were under one year of age, 19died of con- 
sumption. 

In Philadelphia 97, of which 27 were under one year 
of age, 10 were colored persons, and 15 died of consump- 
tion. i 


Tue PoruLATiox of the five largest cities in the Un- 
ion in 1840, according to the census ot that year, was as 


follows: 
New York, 312 710 
Philadelphia, 205,580 
Baltimere, i 102.313 
New Orleans, 102,193 
Boston, 93,353 


DirLonATic. The National Intelligencer says: We 
understand that Mr. Fox, the British ininister, is about to 
retire from this mission, to be succeeded by Mr. Pack- 
enham, late Briush minister to Mexico.. 


Donation. The treasurer of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind acknowledges a donation of $5,000 
from Jonn Jacob Astor—the proceeds of an old certifi- 
cate of deposite. 


Exvscrions. Maine. The Portland Argus publishes 
returns trom all the towns but one in the fuurth congres- 
sional district. Morse (whig) 3,584; Andrews (V. B.) 
2,855; scattering 721. This leaves Morse a majority 
over all of 8 voies. At the September election, the ma- 
jority against Morse in the town yet to be heard from, 
was 37 voles. 

Massachusetts. Another clection is io be held in the 
three vacant districts on the first Monday in January. 

Elections took place on Monday last in some of the 
towns for representatives to the legislature, where they 
failed to elect at the regular election. The result added 
to the former election, gives the whigs 135, and the locos 
150 members in the house. 


Boston, The official canvass of the late election 
stands in the city, Briggs (whig) 6,610; Morton (V. B.) 
1 Sewell 424; scattering IS —wliole nuniber of votes 

Mississippi. Sufficient returns have been reccived to 
ascertain that the whole “Democratic” ticket bas suc- 
ceeded, including the present governor Tucker, who run 
for congress and beat Volney Howard, the bond paying 
loco candidate 452 votes; ‘Tucker having 15,556, How- 
ard 15,104. Thie leaves the state without a governor, as 
there is no president of the senate at present to succeed 
to that office. An extra session of the senate will have 
to be convened in consequence. ; 

The vote of all but seven counties give for governor; 
Brown (the anti-bond luco candidate) 19,055; Clayton 
(whig) 15,838, and two of the remaining seven give 
Brown a majority of 116. Five counties to hear from. 
There is a decided anti-bond paying majority elected to 
the legislature. 

Wiuriams, the bond paying loco candidate received 
1,189 votes. 

For congress the votes in all the counties are ascer- 
tained, and stand— 


No:ninated “democrats.” Bond party “democrats.” 


Thompson, 18,878 Howard, 15.104 
Hammet, 18.200 Dunban 14,919 
Roberts, 17,810 Gilmer, 14.270 
Tucker, 15,556 Kendall, 13,729 


New York. The vote taken at the late election in this 


state was— 
177,772 for the Van Buren candidate. 


156,313 * V hig. 
16,125 “ Abolition. 
8,712 “ Native American ticket. 


358,922 aggregate of votes taken. 
The Van Buren mujority over the w hig vote 21, 459. 
The Van Buren vote falls short of the aggregate votes 
given to the three other tickets 3,375. 
The number of votes taken at the presidential election 
in 1840, was 435.331, of which Harrison had 225,812, 
Van Buren 212,519. 
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Li st year the vote stood, for governor, Bouck, (V. B.) 
208.070; Bradish (whig) 186,098; A boiition 7,262. Bouck’s 
majority over the whig vote, 21, 822, the total vole taken 
being 401,320. 


_ Frour. The receipts of western flourat New York 
in 1840 was 1,805,139 barrels. In 1841 1,624,825 barrels, 
1842. 1,561,395 bbls. and in 1643it amounted to about 
2,150,000 Ibs. 


Tas Darry Gazette is the title of a new paper thet 
has made its appearance in New York, established with 
the avowed object of sustaining “Free trade” doctrines, 
and assailing the American tariff. A gentleman, a fo- 
reigner, if we mistake not by name of Keuell, a man 
of no small tact and talent, is the editor. He has be- 
come known as the writer of the money articles“ in the 
New York Herald, a paper which was characterised so 
strikingly by Daniel O'Connell a short time since. — 
These ‘money articles’ have been generally republished 
by the Richmond Enquirer and other papers that are op- 
posed to the American tariff, accompanied with high en- 
comiums. We have heretofore occasionally noticed their 
drift in the Register. The dexterity with which Mr. 
Kettell arranges figures and statistics, reminds us very 
inuch of father Miller's process of proving that the 
world has arrived at its ultimate stage, and can las: no 
longer. The adage used to be, that figures coul d not 
lie. but Mr. Kettell, as weil as father Miller, exhibits 
proof enough, that figures, though honest enough in theme 
selves, may nevertheless be so managed that exceeding- 
ly erroneous deductions from them can be made to lock 
quite plausible. 


The Gazette advocates Mr. Calhoun for the presiden- 
cy, and states that it considers ‘‘the cause of free trade 
as identified with the name of Jobn C. Calhoun.” Tte 
New York Evening Post, the Van Buren vehicle, insis s 
however, and the Richmond Enquirer endorses the as- 
sertion, that “Mr. Calhoun is not more the embodiment 
of free trade, than sorie others.“ 


German Rerormep cHugcn. The Synod, about a 
year ago, made a call upon the Rev. Dr. Krummacher, 
of Elberfield, in Prussia, to take charge of a profes-ore 
ship in the Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., 
and despatched Dr. Eloffeduz and Mr Schneck for the 
purpose of conveying their wishes to him, who have re- 
turned, and report, that they were unable to procure the 
services of Dr. Krummacher, but prevailed on another 
gentleman, of great learning and ability, to accept the 
appointment; Dr. Philip Schaf, at present a lecturer in 
the University at Berlin. It is said thathe combines in 
a rare degree, all the qualifications requisite for the sia · 
tion he is to fillin this country, which is that of profes- 
sor of the Hebrew language, and Biblical Literature. 
The delegation sent on this mission, had repeated inter- 
views with the king of Prussia. at his own request who 
is attuched to the German Reformed Church; and ma- 
nifested much interest in its affairs. As a proof of his 
feelings in this respect, he ordered his secretary to pay 
over to Messrs. Hoffeditz and Schneck. for the use of the 
nay at Mercersburgh, the sum of fifteen hundred 

ollars. 


Larn. A new mode of rendering lard, in operation 
in Cincinnati, is mentioned in the Atlas of that city, 
which has many advantages over the old. The lard, in 
leaf and stnp, is thrown into a large wooden vat, some 
ten feet in diameter, where it is thoroughly melted by a 
volume of steam being poured upon it. It is then con- 
veyed to another vat underneath, the water thoroughly 
evaporated, and the melted lard drawn off into kegs and 
barrels. One hundred and fifty barrels per day can be 
thus rendered, with the labor of two men; there is no 
possibility of the lard being burnt, and every particle o 
it in the hoe is thus saved, which cannot be done by any 
press, however powerful. 


Lecacics. The late Horace Appleton Haven, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. left by his will, ; 
'To Harvard College, to be expended in books on the 


sciences of astronomy and mathematics 83.000 
To Portsmouth Atheneum 2.000 
To New Hampshire Bible Society 1,000 
To American Peace Society 1.000 
To Alfred W. Haven, ìn trust for the Seaman’s 

Friends’ Society of Portsmouth 5 
To Ports. South Parish Sunday School Society 5⁰⁰ 


Besides the sum of eight hundred dollars to the town 
of Portsmouth, to be invested by the selectmen in some 
safe manner for the purpose of producing, by the inte- 
rest, premiums to meritorious buys attending the high 
schoo! uf that town. °- 


PrirareLpera. The city has purchased the coun'ry 
seat called Lemon Hill, on the banks of the Schuyib b 
acjoining Fairmount, containing forty-two acres, lut 
$75,000 | 
of Boston this year 


Taxation. Property in the cit 
ork 79 cents in the 


is taxed at 62 cents—in New 
$100. 


` Tue Potato Cror, we regret to learn, has been se 
riously injured thia season over a considerable part ol 
the middle states. i ) 

This is a serious item. The entire crop of potatoes in 
the United States, during the year 1840, was, according 
to the census of that yeat, 113,183,619 bushels, valued at 
828,295,904 25. 


Wurrr Stats PExciIs, of superior 
manufacturing from a quarry at Rutan 


Van, are now 
Vermont. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. Ater our paper was on press, 
the mail brought information of the arrival of the Acadia 
steamer at Boston, with Liverpool dates to the 19th No- 
vember. There is nothing of importance by this arrival. 
The state trials in Ireland drag their slow length along 
hobbled by legal technicalities. ‘I'he defendants say 
that they have 30.009 witnesses to examine. The Re- 
peal Association has adopted the motto “Religion is the 
basis of civil society, aud the source of all good and 
comfort." An address to the’ Queen was adopied.— 
Meantime the naval force on the coast has been aug- 
mented. The Orangemen in the North of Ireland are 
organizing anew, evading the existing laws by drop- 
ping the pass-wor’s, signs of recognition, &c., that 
theytorbid. The anti- corn law league is going aliead, and 
has borrowed hints on “rent” from the repealers. Duff 
Green is now figuring as correspondent of the London 
Times, and ba tuing the Rev. Sydney Smith, and assur- 
ing the free trade party that the whizs will be defeated 
at our next general election, and that either Mr. Cal- 
houn or Mr. Van Buren will succeed to the presidency, 
and that then the tariff will be repealed. Mr. Sands, an 
American merchant of great eminence, has been elected 
Ma vor of Liverpool. 

uthing new from Spain. Considerable military move- 
ments are taking place on the frontiers of Poland, and 
i: is stated that the Emperor of Russia las manifest- 
ed his disapprobation of the revolution in Greece—his 
minister is recalled and a strong protest has been sent 
to Avhens. [t is also stated thatthe minister from Prussia 
has been recalled 


Nothing from China—but froin India we bave lamen- | 


table details of blood, assassination and treason, amongst 
the natives. 


CONGRESS. Tee Silvuse of Representatives, on 
Thursday the 7th instant, proceeded to the election of 
its printer. Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, nominated Blair and 
Rives; Mr. Vance, of Ohio, nominated Gales and Sea- 
ton. The vote resulted, for Blair and Rives 124 for 
Gales and Seaton 62, for Jacob Gideon J. Rutus C. 
La ne. of Indiana, was elected Sergeant of Army, by a 
vole of 123, to 56 for Mr. Townsend the late incum- 

ent 

For doorkeeper, Jesse E. Dow received 125 votes, 
against 56 fur Joseph Follansbee, the late incumbent.— 
The selection of the several officers seems to have been 
determined by a strictly party vote. 

Mr. J Q. Adains presented the memorial of Mr. Botts, 
of Va., contesting the seat of J. W. Jones, the Speaker 
of the House. 

Mr. Newton presented the memorial of Mr. Goggin 
contesting the seat of Mr. Gilmer, all of Virginia. 

In the Senate, D. G. Huger elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of J. C. Collioun, appeared, qualified, and 
took his seat. 

Nothing further of importance was transacted, and 
both houses adjourned over till Monday next. 

The vote in “Democratic” caucus for speaker of the 
house, we understand, stood: 


For John W. Jones, of Va. 78 
Wiliam Wilkins, of Penn. 15 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Ala. 9 


—— ———.— —̃— 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Tropic gives city of Mexico 
dates to the lith ult. 

General Santa Anna has been elected president of 
the republic. He lately visited Vera Cruz and re- 
mained there a week. He is at Mango de Clava. 

The papers are engaged in a warm discussion res- 
pecting the law prohibiting foreigners from carrying 


moe tha matail trata and aloan aa ta tha matinee Gans. 


Anna had adopted of ordering foreigners from the 
interior, 

Senor Don Ignacio Alas, minister of the gencral 
treasury, died on the 10th inst. 

“El Siglo XIX,” of the 18th inst., contains an ac- 
count of an outbreak or revolution in Senora, one of 
the departments of Mexico, the cause of which, or 
the object form which it is undertaken is not stated. 

Santa Anna, having in view the colonization of the 
province of Tamaulipas, has granted the wild lands 
to one Alexander de Grot, on condition that he in- 
troduce within ten years at least 10,000 families, 
either Germans, Belgians or Swiss; said Jands to be 
divided among the colonists, who are to devote them- 
selves to their cultivation and the improvement of 
agriculture. 

Several arrests had been made, and among others 
a Mr. Lafargue was apprehended for using language 
derogatory to the national honor, in a speech which 
he delivered on the occasion of a national festival. 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY. The New Orleans Pica- 
yune of the 29th of November says: The instalment 
on the United States’ claims for indemnity, which 
feli due on the 30th ult., was duly paid at Vera Cruz, 
and it was supposed it would be sent to New York 
by the Ann Louise, advertised tosail on the 20th 
instant.“ 

TEXAS. 

BaitisH cLams. It was recently published that the 
British government had claimed as the property oſcer- 
tain of her subjects twenty or thirty million acres of 
land in Western Texas, accompanied, in case the 
claim was not acknowledged; ‘with a positive threat 
of coercion.’ This fiction had its origin in the fol- 
lowing simple facts: Certain British speculators for- 
warded to a merchant in Galveston—whose name 
can be furnished, if required—some old Empresario 
claims, with directions to ascertain their validity.— 
The agent applied to Capt. Elliot, who took proper 
steps to ascertain from the Texian government 
whether the claims would be recognised. The reply 
was positively in the negative; and it can be estab- 
lished that the agents for the British claimants has 
since given it as his opinion, after considering allthe 
circumstances of the case, that the claims were not 
worth a groat, and so the matter rests. Of a piece 
with these we venture to affirm, are all the "cock 
iand bull” stories with which the public mind has re- 
i cently been edified. [M. O. Tropic. 
The New Orleans Tropic, with whose Galveston 
i Correspondence the story originated about England 
buying up president Houston, and taking Texas un- 
der its protection—which letter we published a short 
time since—states in a recent number, that it has 
discovered the whole story to be without foundation. 

It is alpgether a fabrication, without tho least 
ground for its circulation. 
CANADA. 

The Rochester Democrat thus speculates on the 
probable course of things to follow the late Cabinet 
dissolution: 

“The Hon. Wu. Morais, a leading Tory, had 
been sent for from Breckville, and it was generally 
supposed that a new administration would be formed 
under his auspices. This is the most important event 
that has taken place since the union of the two pe 
vinces. The Tories are in ecstacies. They look 
upon this as the end of French influence, which has 
prevailed to such an extent since the union went into 
operation. Most of the measures originated and 
matured by the reformerg will fail if the Tories suc- 
ceed in establishing their power. The general am- 
nesty for political offences, contemplated by the late 
administration, will receive no favor at their hands. 
It remains to be seen whether their misrule will 
drive the people into rebellion again. Parliament 
will probably be dissolved, and a new general elec- 
tion ordered.” 

A Kingston correspondent of the Toronto Colonist 
ascribes the resignation of the Cabinet Ministers toa 
difference of opinion on the subject of Executive pa- 
tronage, the Governor General claiming the right to 
dispose of it athis own pleasure, and the Cabinet 
insisting on their right to at least an equal, if nota 
superior voice in its distribution. It is intimated, 
however, that a more important subject is involved— 
no less than the principle of responsible govern- 
ment—which, it is hinted Sir Charles Metcalfe is 
disposed to throw overboard as impracticable in a 


pee, aes 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

The contents of the President’s message must have 
disappointed many. So much had been predicted, and 
so confidently was it asserted that the message would 
contain some proposition in relation to the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, or at least an earnest protest against 
the interference uf Great Britain in the affairs of Texas, 
that many persons will no doubt be surprised to find not 
an intimation relative to the annexation, and but a re- 
mote hint at British interference! Instead of the heavy 
complaints anticipated against Great Britain, the princi- 
pal, if not the only exception taken in the message to 
the conduct of foreign powers, is to that of Mexico, for 
procrastinating her war against Texas, and which from 
negotiations now in progress, there is reasonable hope, 
is about to be terminated. . 

The sharp objection taken in the message to the pre- 
sumptuous intimation from the Mexican minister of fo- 
reign affairs, that the passage of an act for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to this Union would lead to a declara- 
tionof war on the part of Mexico, chords much bet- 
ter with public feeling in this country, than a. proposi- 
tion fur the annexation would have done, and furnishes - 
an obvious inference that no such view was entertained 
by the president. 

The treasury is represented as requiring for this year 
two, and for next year four millions of dollars, in addi- 
tion to the existing revenue, in order to meet the appro- 
priations and expenses of those vears. ‘The president 
omits to suggest or recommend any measure to obviate 
this estimated deficiency. Nor do we discover that he 
contemplates any retrenchments; none are suggested by 
him. On the contrary some retrenchments thut were 
made by the last congress be disapproves of and recom 
mends that they be added again to tho public charge. 
the regiment of inounted Drag ons for instauce. A line 
of military posts to the Oregon is also recommended. 


DIPLOMATIO, 

Letters from Mr. Cushing have been receivad, an- 
nouncing his arrival at Suez, where, on the 2Uth of 
September, he was Waiting the arrival of the steam- 
packet from Bombay. Mr. Fletcher Webster sailed 
for China direct, on board the Antelope. 


U. S. OIROUIT COURT: 

The U. States circuit court at New York com- 
menced its November session on the 27th ult. The 
True Sun says: — There is a calendar of very heavy 
cases, including some half dozen criminals who will 
be tried for their lives, three or four of whom, in all 
probability will suffer the highest penalties of the 
law.” 


DUTINHS—-SMUGGLING. 

By way of illustrating the impolicy of our du- 
ties upon the importation af Spanish cigars, a 
Boston advocate of “free trade” tells us—and a 
Baltimore editor copies and accompanies the article 
with Lalf a column of comment,—that “Contraband 
cigars, for instance, can be sold at a dollar or two 
dollars less on the hundred than by the fair dealing 
merchant.” Now if we are nol mistaken, the duty on 
foreign cigars is but two dollars on a thousand. How a 
dollar or two per hundred is to be saved by having them 
amuggled—is the question? But this is the way peo- 
ple are gulled. | 

INGENIOUS SMUGGLING. 

The New York American of the 27th ult. says: 
“When the packet ship Utica was announced as be- 
low yesterday, the steamboat Hercules was sent to 
tow her up. Mr. D. S. Crane, a Custom House in- 
spector, who was on board the steamboat, thinking 
that the conduct of one of the passengers in the ship 
was somewhat suspicious, communicated his impres- 
sions to the boarding officer, who caused the man to 
be searched, and succeeded in finding watches, 
spoons, and jewelry, concealed in his boots and cloth- 
ing. 
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“A Mr. Gatz and wife, jewellers, of this city, 
came in the Utica as cabin pas-engers, and were ob- 
served, when the man was seized, to step into their 
state-room. which was igmediately searched. An 
under-coat made for the purpose to fit the lady, was 
found, with fifty watches handsomely quilted in it, and 
aleoa shirt for a gentleman filled with watches, all 
belonging to Mr. Gatz. Their baggage was to be 
examined this morning.” i 

The fact that watches, jewelry, and euch light and 
valuable articles as can very easily be smuggled. are 
extensively smuggled whenever duties on them are 
so high as to make a successful adventure of that kind 
very profitanle, is so well known, that it was in com- 
pliance with the memorial of the jeweliers of this 
country to Congress, that the duty on those articles 
were in the last tariff placed at a rate which would 
afford our workmen in that line a better chance for 
protection than the higher duties afforded them. It 
was this motive, and not as is frequently charged 
upon them, a preference for luxurios and fineries, 
which influenced Congress to fix the duty on those 
articles agreeably to the recommendation of the 
American manufacturers of the articles, at 12} per 
cent. on the foreign speculation, which is 7} per 
cent. less than the twenty per cent. horizontal 
duty that the opponents of the tariff contend ought 
to be Jevied upon everything. Now, notwithstand- 
ing this fact that the duty on those articles is but lit- 
tle over half of what it would have been under their 

roposition, yet Mr. Calhoun’s New York Free 

rade organ, the Gazette, parades the above attempt 
at smuggling, under the blazing caption of—“ GREAT 
SMUGGLING ON BOARD THE Utica—Lecirimate or- 
ERATIONS OF A HIGH TARIFF!" 


OBSERVATORY. 

There are two observatories now in course of 
erection in the district of Columbia. One of these 
on Camp hill, in Washington, is being erected under 
the provisions of an act of congress, and is to be the 
home of the national observatory. The other, situ- 
uted on one of the fine eminences on the left bank of 
the Potomac, to the west of Georgetown, is the pro- 
perty of Georgetown college. Both of these institu- 
tions are to be furnished with a number of valuable 
and costly instruments. 

Very valuable donations have recently been made 
to the cabinet of Georgetown college, by 
Keating, esq. of Philadelphia, and Edward Jennings, 
esq. of Baltimore. They conəisied of a large col- 
leetion of ancient and modern medals and coins— 
Grecian, Asiatic, European, and American. The 
late Rev. Mr. Levins, of New York, bequeathed to 
the college his extensive collections of minerals and 
medals. Í Balt. Amer. 


FLOUR TRADE. 

The following table presents the total number of 
barrels of four exported from the United States in 
each year from 1835 to 1842. inclusive, with the aver- 
age price per barre] in each of those years: 


Year. No. barrels. Average price. 
1835 779,403 $5 67 
1836 501.926 7 00 
1637 318,381 9 40 
1838 438,444 8 00 
1839 393,613 7 50 
1840 1.893.121 5 37 
1842 1.516.817 5 12 
FLORIDA. 


At the November term of the superior court for 
the southern district of Florida eight negroes were 
indicted for murder and robbery. They fled froin 
St. Augustine son.e time past with a sailboat and 
went to Biscayne, Cape Florida, where they remain- 
ed some time, during which they entered the house 
of one Gereen, and in the presence of two children, 
the one ten and the other six years of age, took 
whatever they found and wanted, and then went 

away. Mr. Gereen, on his return, learning what 
had transpired, took his gun and pursued the negroes, 
and soon alter the children heard the report of guns. 
Mr. Gereen was alterwards found dead, having 
been shot. The negroes arrived safely at Nassau.— 

“The authorities of Key West purpose demanding 
them of the British governor at Nassau, as fugitives 
from justice. 


MISCEISSIFPI RIVER. 

Major Long of the U. States topographical corps, 
whose attention has lately been directed to the action 
of the water on the Ilinois shore of the Mississippi, 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri, has informed the 
editor of the St. Louis Era that the river has, within 
the last year, cut away two hundred yards of the 
bank, leaving only one thousand yards to connect the 
Mi.sissippi with the low grounds of Leng Luke.— 


er, and into which the water from the river passed 
last spring, and by this channel to the lake. The 
editor of the Era remarks:— 

If this destruction of the Lank should continue for 
two or three years, it is certain that so much of the 
water will pass into the lake as to inundate the whole 
American bottom, from its extremity at the mouth, 
to Kaskaskia. It will require very httle calculation to 
show that 200,000 acres of the richest land in the 
world will be thus lost, for all purposes of cultiva- 
tion, and its injury to St. Louis will be incalculable. 
Communications during periods of high water, with 
the eastern section of Illinois, will be cut off, and the 
submersion of such an extent of country must be 
prejudicial to health. 


. IOWA INDIANS. 

Eighteen Indians of the Iowa tribe—three chiefs, 
eight braves, two interpreters, and five squawe and 
papooses—arrived at Cincinnati, on Friday last, on 
their way to Washington, on business connected with 
their tribe. 


WASHINGTON’S L: E. 
Mr. Jefferson relates, on the authority of Tobias 


Lear, the President's secretary, the following anec- 
dote: l 

“General Washington had yielded a slow assent 
to the introduction of levees, and that it was finally 
left to Col. Humphreys and others, to settle the. 
forms. „ an antechamber and presence 
room were provided; and, when those who were to 
pay their court were assembled, the President set 
out, preceded by Humphreys. After passing through | 
the antechamber, the door of the inner was thrown 
open, and Humphreys entered first, calling out with 
a loud voice The President of the United States!” 
The President was so much disconcerted by this silly 
parade, that he did not recover himself the whole 
time of the levee; and when the company was gone, 
he said to Humphreys— Well, you have taken ine 
in once, but by Heaven you shall never take me in a 
second time.“ — Tucker's Life of Jefferson. 


AMERICAN MANUF ACTURBS. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes:—For some years a certain style of 
American printed cottons, as well as 4 4 shertings, 
have been imported regularly from Boston to this 
country for the East India trade, and a merchant of 
great distinction tells ma the amount is considerable. 
These goods have been imitated here, and counter- 
feit tickets and marks put upon them to make them 
as near like the American as possible; but the In- 
dians” soon detected the deception, and now they 
will only buy the goods of such parties as can be re- 
lied on. The explanation is this: the goods, white: 
or colored, were wanted for robes, and the Ameri- 
cans use much better cotton thon the English for 
that quality (size) of yarn; the manufacturers will 
not pul as good cotton into coarse goods as we do, 
but they size strongly to coiuplete the deception, and 
in coarse goods they use poorer colors. The difference 
in wear soon told the story. A great fuss was made a 
short time since about the Americans stealing their 
stamps and styles in a case when a large lot of these 
very gouds belonging to Barings were seized because 
the pieces were stamped “Stack Mills, + no "Stark 


N. H.:“ but when they found there were no “Stark 
Mills” in Manchester, and that N. H.” meant 
New Hampshire, they let go, but still insisted that 
Manchester was a fraud, as we had norightto such 
a name. ! 


— | 
MANUFACTURING AT THE SOUTH 

It must be gratifying to every lover of the peace 
and unity of the country to know that manufactures 
ol var. ous kinds, are springing up im the South: for 
when the South shall be engaged in this branch of 
industry, as the North is, she will have the same in- 
lerests, and will look upon a protective tariff with 
fayur and not with hostility. The bands of the Union 
will be u, uluplied. We take from a New York pa- 
per this statement of the present condition of manu- 
factures at the South. 

The single state of North Carolina has 25 cotton 
factories in active operation, employing a capital of 
$1,050,000, giving employment to J. 200 peuple. 

The state of Virginia is only a little behind Mas- 
sachusetts in the amount of capital employed in do- 
mestic industry. She has advantages unequalled by 
any other state inthe Union. The raw material her 
manufactories convert into valuable articles of mer- 
chandise, is raised un her soil; cotton, iron, hemp, 
lead and wool are there produced in great abundance, 
The quality and extent of her tobacco crop is not 
surpassed in any single state in the Union, a great 
per cent. of which is wanufactured into chewing to- 


bacco in the immediate vicinity of its production. 
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annually. , 

The total capital invested in the more important 
ma au ſactures of Richmond is about $5 0 008. 

The town of Petersburg hus eight cotton menu- 
facturing establishments now in full operation. She 
has also three flouring mills, a paper mi a woollen 
factory, &c., with a fixed capital of near 51, O00 000 
in cotton manufactories, $125,000 in flowring wills, 
and $1.000,000 in tobacco manu factories. 

Wheeling, with a population of over 30,000 twhab- 
itants, has abuwt 136 establishments for the manu- 
facture of domestic soos, ran aanually 3,243- 
000 bushels coal, and giving employment te more 
than 1,700 persons, yielding an annua) produet wortb 
42.000,000. Her chief manufactures are iron esst- 
ings, bar iron, and glass. Near Wheelwg, and in the 
vicinity of Richmond, 7,000,000 bushels of eoa) are 
raised annually. Near Richmond alous, the quanti- 
ty raised exceeds 5,000,000 bushels. 

The small town of Fredericksburg hes several irom 
and woollen manufactories, which with flourmg and 
other milis, em loy a capital of about $250,000. : 

Lynchburg. This large and flourishing town, with 
near 7,000 inhabitants, is a place of large eperations 
in the manufacture of tobacco, iroa, Wur, cotton, 
&c., amounting to several millions ef doNars annu- 
ally. In the four principal towns of the state, more 
than $11,000,000 are employed, that use wp millions. 
upon millions of produce, not only ia the establish- 
ments themselves, in the raw material, but in the 
consumption of agricultural produets, by the thou- 
sands of individuals engaged in them. The west is- 
rapidly approaching the same condition. Jn that sec- 
tion, individuals are obliged to contend siegle handed 
with all the difficulties arising from the want of eapi- 
tal, and the absence of markets. 


TRADH CF THE GREAT CITIES. 

The trade of New Orleans is inereasing with great 
rapidity, and that city bids fair to rival New York as 
a commercial emporium. Already,in the amount 
of exports, New Orleans is the superior. During 
nearly the whole of the Jast ten years, they have ex- 
ceeded by about fifty per cent. these of N. York, as 
is shown by the following table: 


New Orleans. New York 
1828 $10 163,342 $1%362.015 
1832 14,105,118 15 057,215 
1833 16.133.457 15, 411.206 
1835 31 265,015 21 707,867 
1837 31.546.275 36,093,969 
1839 30,995,936 23,296.905 
1841 32,865 618 24 277,608 


In 1841, the exports from the two ports of New 
Orleans and Mobile amounted together to near forty- 
four millions, while during the same year the ex- 
ports from the whole union were a little less than 
one hundred and fourteen millions—thus the ex- 
rts from those two southern cities were considera- 
ly wore than a third of the whole. During the 
sane year, the exports from the ports of N. York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, were forty-one mib 
liens, being in round numbers less by three millions 
than those trom the two ports of New Orleans and 
Mobile. This excess of expdrts over the principal 
cities on the Atlantic is annually increasing at an 
accelerated ratio. [ Bicknell's Reporter. 


FRES TRADES REASONING. 
If a duty were laid upon Indian corn or pork, 
none of either being imported into this country, it is 
lain that no enhancement of price would follow. 
he duty would be a nominal thing, of no account ia 
any way. 

But, says the anti-tariff man, with an oracular dog- 
matism worthy the annunciation of an axiom— 
“When the duty prevents an article from being ime 
ported, which but for the duty would be imported, then 
the duty enhances the price.” Now, says the Jour- 
fal of Commerce, fire away at this target! 

Facts, we presume, will make very good shot to 
demolish a theory with, We take a single ball, and 
using a tolersble rifle. aim 1 at the bull's eys. 
Uhe following is quoted from the Providence Journal 
of Tuesday, the 28th ult. 

“Muslin de Laines.— The manufacture of this arth 
cle has been introduced in this country with great 
success, and gives assurance of taking an pran 
rank among the productions of our industry. Messrs. 
Jacob Dunnell k Co. who have always been distin- 
guished for taste, skill, and judicious enterprise, 
have lately sent to market some specimens of muslin 
de laines, which are pronounced equal to any im- 
ported, and which, when they come to be submit- 
ted to the fair and ultimate judges in such matters, 
will be found perfectly satisfactory in texture, ia 
brilliancy of the colors, and in the taste displayed ia 
the patterns... We learn that, at first, Messrs. Dun 
nell & Co. imported the grey cloths; but since a pro- 
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climate, or mineral deposites. When the raw mate- would be of no force. It ean constitutionally estab- 
rial is at hand in abundance, the only question is, | lish post roads, but it cannot make canals. When that 
shall it be adapted to use by our own industry or by | instrument was under discussion in the Convention 
that of the workmen of other countries Baltimore] by which it was formed, it is said that that illas- 


tective duty has been imposed upon them, the manu- 
facture has been so much encouraged in this coun- 
try, that the same quality of domestic manufacture 
can be bought cheaper than the foreign, and cheaper 


than the foreign waa before the duly. Thus have two ; trious philosopher and statesman, Dr. Franklin, pro- 
important branches of industry, the manufaeture — posed to add to the clause, Congress shall have power 
and the printing of muslin de Mines, been introduced THE NAVY. to establish post offices end post roads,” AND TO MAKE 


We learn says the New Orleans Courier, from on canats, but that his motion was rejected by a con- 
authentic source that all the offieess of the navy on siderable majority. What absurdity then to suppose 
leave of absence, have received orders to repair | that Congress, with this fact before its eyes, could 
without delay to the northern posts and report them- | appropriate funds for making a canal in Illinois, or 
selves. This movement, so sudden and unexpected | Pennsylvania, without flagrantly violating the con- 
to the persons concerned, has given rise to many and | stitution which it is sworn to support. It is idle in 
diverse commentaries. It is presumed that these or- | the extreme for the bondholders of the dividual 
ders are general and embrace all the officers belong- | States ta expect any action faxorable to their wishes 
ing to the service now on leave. from the “Umrep Srarxs.“ None can ever legiti- 
mately proceed from that quarter. The constitution 
utterly precludes the possibility of sueh an occur- 
rence. It is the policy, to say nothing of its duty, of . 
the General Government to preserve the rights of 
the states. The Senate of the United States derives 
its existence immediately from the State isla 
tures; and the popular branch of Congress and the 
President are elected under their cantrol. As has 
been seen, the Constitutions of the separate States 


Fécuive tads iOm wich responsible: persolie as thay determine the qualifications of citizens 21 years of 


be desirous of entering into a contract to fish up in a age exercising the right of suffrage. , 
given time, the cannon; machinery apa remains of 1 generan i 1 
j the American steam frigate in this bay, and so land . } ’ 
a a rene bear pan of Rebar 5 lepa or tranship the same in the bay as may be required. * War were waged against that state, if the metropo- 
peat the ability 4 f eansumers: 1o buy, ihe pres The U. S. sloop of war Fairfield sailed from Gib- ere 9 99 5 beseiged by a foreign enemy on account 
would not go beyond a certain point, no matter how | "Altar on the 18th of October. ofits indebtedness, the course which it would pursue 
high the duty might be. The U. S. schooner Flirt arrived at Vera Cruz on a not all unc uestionable. The constitution de- 
ut the protective principle has no referenee—not | ‘he 4th ult., from Galveston, to which port she was eaten 7585 ba 5 e 
the least—to duties of this kind. With a discrimi- #00 to return. pea rom invasion,” and for thts puxpose, it has 
: it Jocke abroad ke laad and wher the power to order troops from the most remote point 
nating eye t looks abroad over the IANG, ANG wher in the union. The states are as free to make contracts 


and successfully prosecuted. We shall soon be able 
to supply oarece with this artiche of extensivo use. 
Our own mechanics and artisans will receive the 
wages which have been paid to foreigners, and the 
farmer will find an increased market for his produc- 
H 57 

The fallacy of the anti-tariff reasoning lies in this, 
that they count as nothing the industry, ingenuity, 
enterprise, and available resources of our own coun- 
trymen. With respect to an article in which these 
items cannot be brought into play, the position offthe 
free importation advocate is good. Thus if heavy 
duties were laid upon tea, the culture of which is 
impossible in this country, the price of the article 
would be enhanced. It would not follow that the 
price must be enhanced to the full amount of the 
duty; because that assumption would imply that the 
foreign grower could not abate the smallest fraction 
from the price which he now gets when there is no 
_duty; it would also imply a continuance of the same 
amount of consumption. If the foreign producer 
could submit to a reduction for the sake of obtaining 


Tue Sreamer Missovar. The barque Pons arri 
ved at Philadelphia om the 4th inst., from Gibraltar 
with Lieutenant Blunt, Midshipman Pringle, Dr. 
McLanahan, Engineer Davis, and twenty-eight sea- 
men, part of the crew of the unfortunate steamer 
Missouri, and also a portion of her materials.— 
The following advertisenient appears in the Gibral- 
tar Chronicle: 

The consul of the United States of America will 


ever it finds the elements of a great national interest STATES OF THE UNION. as cities, or the individuals by whom they are]form- 
hea 10 ſor its 5 Pins fo 1 ed; and it would be a solecism in the established 

overs over the precious germ, and by its fostering DEBTS OF THE STATES. usages of the civilized world for an European credi- 
care quickens its growth and rears it into strength. Extract from a letter of a European correspondent, pub- | tor to call upon his government to take possession of 
it does not seek to transplant exotics and to force lished in the Richmond Enquirer. the estate of a deLtor, in one of the states, vi et armis. 


them into a feeble existence, but to cultivate the na- 
tive plants that they may become hardy, vigorous, and 
fruitful in their own soil. 

Thus we have rich and vast deposites of iron ore 
an almost every part of the country. Here then is a 
basis for a great interes(—an ample field for industry. 
Why should we pay large sums annually to the iron 
manufacturers of England and Wales, Sweden and 
Russia, for indispensable supplies of this useful me- 
tal? By imposing duties on the foreign article we do 
not permanently enhance the price. The effect will 
be to transfer our workshops from Europe to our 
own countrs—to have our supplies furnished by our 
own actizans—to rear up mining and manufacturing 
towns in our own vallies by the side of our swiftly 
runniag streams; making available the forces of na- 
ture which else would expend themselves idly— 
making available, too, the rich material furnished 
by nature. which else would lie useless in the bosom 
of the earth. Nor will the effect cease within the 
particular limits of the iron interest; for with every 
new establishment or town springing up in an iron or 
coal region a market will be opened for the farmers 
of the neighborhood, and the value of their lands 
will be enhanced by their contiguity to such market. 


These are plain views. Iſ iron, like tea, were the 
product of one particular country or district, and 
could be found no where else; if it were utterly out 
of the question for us by any efforts to produce it at 
home—then the imposition of a duty on it would en- 
hance the price. and in a protective point of view it 
would be absurd to impose a duty. Yet every body 
knows that this is not the case. The raw material 
1s scattered so profusely throughout the Union that 
there is no doubt whatever of our being able, by and 
by, to supply our own wants from our own resources. 
The same profuse abundance must prevent any mo- 
nopoly at home in respect to this interest. Look at 
the article of nails, and see how domestic industry 
and domestic 5 have brought down the 
price. So will it with every article throughout 
the manufacturing variety included in the irou ma- 
nufacture. - 

And as to the concern which the farmers have in 
the protective system, let us imagine that Pittsburg 
and Pottsville, which are mainly sustained by the 
iron and coal interest, were destroyed—would the 
lands in the vicinity of those flourishing cities be as 
valuable as they are now! If by a substantial and 
permanent protective system we could build up such 
a city as Pittsburg in the coal and iron region of Al- 
legany county, would it be of no service to the agri- 


Each of the states has something—a great deal, in- | The creditor must look for coercive means to the 
deed—(except Mississippi), to show the money bor - laws of the country, wherein the debjor resides.— 
rowed; but if they had profligately scattered every To recover the sums loaned the states, there is no 
dollar to the four winds; if they had nota mile of | “gal power, nor can the default of any one or the 
internal improvement within their limits; if the en- Whole of them, in their state capacity, be justly made 
ure capital which they invested had been sunk, they | à casus belli against the “United States The ‘‘morsl” 
could, without subjecting themselves to a burthen- obligation, therefore, is all that the creditor can rely 
some taxation, in a year or two, pay all demands i th for tha security of his investments in stocks.— 
against them. Look at the crop of 1849, of the ! the Americans are indeed, what they are repre- 
nineteen indebted states. They produced 713,000,000 į sented to be, by a portion of the stamped sheets of 
bushels of grein—-enough to furnish every living | England, exciting wherever they go the recollection 
mortal on the face of the earth with a bushel each; | that they belong taa dishonest people, deficient in 
89 1, 000, 000 lbs. of cotton—a sufficiency when ma- | the elements of good faith, committing the most stu- 
nufactured to afford a change of apparel to the whole pendous frauds, pillaging Europe etc., etc., not a 
human family; and 255,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco—an dollar of the vast sums they owe will ever bs liquida- 
abundance for the lovers of that indispensable luxury | ted. If they are destitute of honor, if they merit 
throughout the world! This is the best of evidence , the opprobrious epithets so unceasingly bestowed up- 
that they can pay, and that they wil L pay to the “ut-| on them, however extended their ability, payment 
termost farthing.” They are industrious, they are Could not be expected. New Hampshire, Connecti- 
frugal, and their fertile fields will soon liquidate | out, Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
their debts. They are draining Europe of the pre- North Carolina, which owe not one dollar, are de- 
cious metals. To be used in the purchase of their Bounced as swindlers! — New York, Massachusetts, 
staples, 22,000,000 dollars were received at New| Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alubama, Mis- 
York, New Orleans, and other ports between the Ist souri, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, which have 
of January and 15th of May. It may be said, that] maintained their credit at all times, and under all cir- 
1842 was peculiarly seasonable; but let it be remark- | cumstances, are denounced as swipdiers! Even the 
ed, that it was rendered doubly so by the care and | nation itself, which, since the adoption of the con- 
energy of the cultivators of the soil. A similar re- | stitution, has paid funded debts to the amount of 500,- 
sult will be witnessed again this year. Whatever 900,000 dollars, without ever having suffered a solita- 
may be the ‘Crop Croaking” there is no general | Ty obligation, however large, or however small the amount, 
CROP FAILURE in the United States as long as the | to be dishonored, is assailed in the malignity of a fiend- 
hoe’s edge is sharp, and the ploughshare free from | ish spirit, as “being guilty of a fraud, as enormous an 
rust. When the earth is faithfully drawn upon, it | ever disgraced the worst King of the most degraded 
never suffers a bill to be dishonored, particularly in] nation in Europe.” Wherefore this groundless abuse? 
a country of such vast dimensions and with so di- Because out of the white population of 14,595,000, 
vesified a climate as that embraced within the boun- | some 300,000 are repudiatore—not of the national 
daries of the American republic. But, in addition | debt—but of a portion of the debt of the state to 
to their agricultural resources, the states have others| which they belong, and because the sovereign states 
of great magnitude: their iron, lead, gold, and coal| of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, and 
mines—salt and other mineral springs—their com- | Arkansas, have failed to provide their interests regu- 
merce and manufactories. larly, although manifesting a determination to pay by 

An impression prevails in Europe, in certain quar- | the sale of their public works, (and other means.) 
ters, that the General Government can, constitution- | the advantages of which are as yet but merely in 
ally, assume the debts of the States. This belief is | embryo. | , , 
predicated upon the prorision that it made for the} The combined powers of Europe with all the in- 
payment of their debts, in 1790. occasioned by the | fluence they could bring to bear—with the purse and 
revolutionary war. In the struggle for indepen- the swords, united—would be unable to get the lia- 
dence, the states contributed freely, and as it was in| bilities of the states assumed by the general govern- 
support of a national object, it was obligatory on the | ment, even if such a measure were palpably consti- 
General Government to reinstate their credit at the | tutional. It could not descend from its high position 
earliest convenient moment. Congress superintends | to sanction a doctrine so unprincipled. Assumption 
the national interests of the Union. Local concerns is the twin-sister of repudiation, and is alike destitute 
culturists of Western Maryland? Would it not be a! are left to the State Legislatures. The powers of of moral and political chastity. The abject of one 
valuabie addition tothe wealth of the State? the former are exercised most in time of war; those | is to get rid of debts, by imposing payment on a par- 

What has been here said with reference to coal! of the latter in time of peace. Congress cannot ex- | ty not benefitted by their creation, and the other, 77 
and iron may be applied to every other interest in tend its influence or agency, to any interests except | totally disavowing the force of their obligation. If 
which domestic industry ie concerned, and of which | those that ere strictly national. Its powers are enu-| we were driven to the alternative, of choosing be 
he basis is furnished by the natural means of toll, merated, and any act beyond the pale of ite duties | {ween these detestable heresies, we should unhesi 
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tatinzly seleet repudiation, for, althouch it would be- 


“syinding ona mugoilcent scale, it would not ve 


more so in the end than assumption, which, with its 
attendant evils, would inevitaky lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the Union; No pation could survive the 
adoption of a project so wholly unjust. ft would 
be one of the most despotic governmental acts that 
the world ever witnessed. It has been shown in, 
this communization that the current expenses for the 
support of local institutions are different in all the 
states. Tho government of New Hampshire with a 
population of 287,000 is administered for 50, 000 
dollars, while that of Louisiana with a population of 
372,900 requires 690,000 dollars for its support.— 
What kind of justice would that be which would, 
compel economical New Hampshire to pay the debts 
of extravagant Louisiana? The annual exports of N. 
Hampshire do not exceed 500,000 dollars while those 
of Louisiana amount to not less than 15,000,000 dol- 
lars. Therefore, in the former slate, economy is in- 
dispensable, while the latter can affurd to pay her 
public servants high salaries. | 
Whatever may be said on this side of the Atlantic 
derogatory to the reputation of the American repub- 
lic, it nevertheless is in the “full tide of successful 
experiment.” There never has been a period since 


the earliest date of its existence, when confidence at 


home in its perpetuity was more unbounded. As 
an evidence of this, ils six per cent. stocks are com- 
manding a premium of sixteen per cent. It owes, 
comparatively speaking, no debt—absolutely none. 
but what is held by its own citizens; while its annual 
expenditures have been reduced within the compass 
of 23,000,000 dollars! 


Mark the prediction. The last cent of principal — 
the last cent of inrerest—will be paid on the bonds 
issued by the states. Stocks are daily changing own- 
ers— passing from foreigners to citizens. ‘The secu- 
rities of the different commonwealths ultimately will 
be owned at home, which will tend to strengthen 
those issuing them. It is not at all improbable, but 
that there will be constitutional prohibitions against 
the creation of funded dents. The question is alrea- 
dy agitated in Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and elsewhere. [t is undoubtedly their true policy 
not to 1. vite a dollar from abroad, except that which 
their surplus products command. ‘They are empha- 
tically “‘agricullurists;” 4, 00,000 uf persons are en- 
gaged in this branch of industry, while in all others 
less than 1,000,000 find employment. Their march 
to durable wealth will be onward as long as they 
continue to cultivate the soil faithfully. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bangs. There are 103 banks is this state, of which 
94 əre:n Boston. The capitals of the latter amount 


to $17,110,000. Specie in their vaults on the 151 
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A writer io the last nner Tha t's Merchants’ | 
Magazine makes the following statements: 

* Though the seventh state in the union in point of 
population, she is shown to be the first in manufac- 
tures, the annual product of which is eighty-six mil- 
lions of dollars! The second state in commerce, she 
has more tonnage than any other in the union, and 
even owns 71,200 tons shipping more than New York, 
which shows that her Yankee enterprise performs a 
Jarge share of the carrying trade of her sister states. 
She not only owns more shipping than ary other 
state, but she is to a considerable extent the shipyard 
and the shipwright of the whole country, and she 
furnishes more than twice as many registered seamen 
as any other state. Her fisheries are equa) in amount 
to the rest of the union, and she has more than three- 
fourths of all the whale fishery. As a home market, 
herimportance is shown by the fact that she con- 
sumes of the produce of other states more than forty 
millions of dollars annually, being equal to one-half 
of the average domestic exports of the United States, 
if we except manufactures. Her three thousand 
common schools, herannual appropriation of near a 
million of dollars for the education of her children, 
her asylums and numerous other benevolent state in- 
stitutions, are justly made to magnify the honor and 
character of the commonwealth.” 


CONNEOTICUT. 
Bridgeport appears to be truly in hot water. The 


city borrowed $300,000 to aid the construction of the 
Housatonic rail road, which rail road has not been 
of so great benefit to said city as was expected; 
wherefore the city does not pay either principal or 
interest of its debt, and the road it is feared, must 
be sold to pay its debt, leaving Bridgeport minus her 
whole 300,000. The bond-holders sue for their pay 
and attach public and even private property. The su- 
preme court of the state will soon be called to de- 
cide whether private properly can be holden for the 
_ city’s obligations. [New York Tribune. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the Philadelphia North merican. 
An ANSWER TO THE LETTER OF THE Rey. Syp- 
NEY SMITH, OF ENGLAND. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 24, 1843. 
| Reverend and Dear Sir: Your interesting favor in 
' reference to American debt, was duly received by the 
Caledonia, and has been carefully perused by a num- 
ber of those for whose benefit it was specially intend- 
ed. The meekness and gentleness of the reproofs 
you administer, and the kind spirit which pervades it, 
are certainly no more than could be expected from 
one in direct succession from the Apostles, and op- 
posed as we “drab colored men of Pennsylvania” are, 
io a hireling priesthood, we are so thoroughly convine- 
ed of the disinterestedness of your views, and their 


August last, $6,632,540 55. Circulation $4,116,586. ; freedom from any mercenary consideration, that we 
‘The following are the exhibits of all the banks of embrace an early opportunity of testifying our admi- 


the state as of Ist August, 4843. 
Due from the 103 banks: 

Capital stock paid in 

Bills in circulatiou of five doliars and 


$31,089,800 00 


upwards, 7,871,567 50 
Bilis in circulation of Jess than five 
dollars, 


Net prutits on hand, 2,512,366 59 


Balance due to other banks, 


Cash deposited, including all sums 
whatsoever, due from the banks 
„ not bearing interest, its bills in cir- 
culation, profits and balances due 
to other banks excepted, - 
Cash deposited bearing interest 
Total amount due from the banks, 


RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 


Specie, 7,298,815 69 
Real estate, | 1,181,886 33 
Bills of other banks Incorporated in 

this state, 1,849,211 95 
Bills of other banks incorporated 

elsewhere, 144,631 15 


Balances due from other banks, 


Amount of ail debts due, including 
notes, bills of exchange, and all 
stocks and funded debts of every 
description, except the balances 
due from other banks, 

Total amount of the resources of the 
banks, . 

Rate and amount of the semi-annu- 
al dividend made in April, 

Amount of reserve profits at the 
time of declaring the last dividend, 

Amount of debts due to each bank, 


secured by pledge of its stock, 837, 841 31 | refer to the forced loans under Richard Cœur de Lion: 
Amount of debts due and unpaid, To King John, whose reign was one scene of fraud 
and eoasikiesed doubiful, 954,521 90] and extortion from the Jews and the clergy: 


10,213,887 92 
714,597 13 
61,745,732 97 


8,280,595 88 


42,993,291 92 
61,745,722 97 
1,240,540 00 
1,538,069 28 


ration of them. But ‘measured truth“ compels us 
to say thatthe examples of our forefathers have ever 
i exerted a powerful and salutary influence on our 
course in pecuniary affairs, and lessons iwnbibed from 
our good mother England, have not so soon lost their 
power, as to lead us in the face of all precedent and 


1,347,700 00 Justice, to pay our debts. 


In the time of Charles Il, when he seized upon the 


8,195,813 43; deposits in the royal mint fur a piratical outfit against 


the Dutch, defrauding the owners of 2,800,000“, did 
he after that successful and original financial project 
ignobly repay his plunder? On the contrary he 
bravely contested the matter, and after the plunder- 
ed had carried up their complaint, even to parlia- 
ment, he very properly objected to pay more than one 
fifth of what he had taken and gave them certificates 
of debt, (an admission of theft) for a fraction of their 
claim, witha promise of interest, if convenient.— 
This interest he had paid until the year before his 
death, when payment was stopped, and the parlia- 
ment not feeling sufficient interest in the matter, a suit 
was brought by the creditors who after 12 years delay, 
obtained a judgment (1697) against the crown— 


On an appeal to the house of lords, this decree was 
reversed; but again an act of parliament reduced the 


interest to 3 per cent. and made the whole amonnt 
3,528,569], subject to redemption on the payment of 


664,263. We also find that in 1717, the interest on 
the public debt was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 
Ip 1727 t „ 3 to 4 per cent. 
In 1757 410 3 te 
And at last, by this process, was reduced £1,266,971 
6s 111d per annum. 


Or if more frequent instances of the financial skill 
of the mother country are desired showing how suc- 
cessful has been our imitation, we need not only 
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which was set aside by Somers, Lord Chancellor.—. 


— — 


— — 


— 


To Ring Plward. who sezedi Useriminateby upon 
money in the monasteries, and roobed the inerchaits 
and banks—selling even the goods of his subjects: 


To Henry VIII, who debased the coin of the realm 
and made current, by proclamation, gold and silver 
at enhanced prices—enforcing loans according to the 
wealth of the lender, who was obliged to reveal it 
under oaths 

To the act abolishing all debts incurred from his 
acceasion, and even compelling those whom he had 
paid to refund in whole or in part: 

To the reign ef Edward VJ. during which the coin 
wos again debased. i 

To the compulsory loans under Mary, who seized 
all the grain in the counties of Suffolk and Norfulk, 
wilhoul recompense. 

To the forced loans under Charles J. and though 
last, not least, to the legalized suspension of the bank 
of England for twenty years, when her notes, though 
greatly depreciated, were made a legal tender for ine 
payment of debts, and when creditors abroad suffered 
equally with those at home. 


Now, should we in the face of a parent's example, 
and when we find it particularly inconvenient, pay the 
whole of our interest? Assuredly not. In England, 
money ıs only worth two per cent, and you want ts 
to pay five. But with à magnanimity surpassed only 
by our mother country we have given you a promise 
to nay it, which has been worth in the market near 
three per cent more than you could get at home, to 
say nothing of increasing the debt and thus ‘‘consoli- 
dating the union.“ Indeed having early learned 
from the example of our good mother, that a nation- 
al debt is a naliona}? blessing, we hope in time to do 
something worthy of her example, though the gaal 
now at which she has arrived, is to us a “bright unat- 
tamable star” 

We rejoice to hear that you are no enemy to Amer- 
ica, and that your Jove tous is based upon our re- 
spect for pounds, shillings, and pence—such love n 
you will be permanent. Nor do we wonder that you 
hate freud; with such instances at home on your 
rizht hand and your left; or misery which is experienc. 
ed daily in consequence of the oppressive character of 
your laws and the grasping propensities of your 
rulers, 


Above all we admire the piety of your appeal to 
Mercury the God of thieves, whom you appear to con- 
sidera kind of patron saint, and who we hope may 
be able to assist you in the inclination you avow, 0 
appropriate the beaver, coat, watch and purse, of 
every American traveller whom you may see ata 
London dinner. All these facts are well calculated 
to increase the respect and esteem we feel for you 
as a christian minister and asa gentleman. New, 
sir, having no inclination to imitate the sipparcy 
and falschood of your abuse, we would ask you Har, 
as aman, a minister, or a christian you dare to revile 
the character—to wound the feclings, and to caium- 
nigte the conduct of hundreds, nay thousands of men 
— who, despite ygur arrogant accusations, are mere 
honest, more patrivtic, more self-denying, and indie 
ly more likely at least to receive an incorruptibie 
inheritance than yourself. How can you ignorant ef 
facts and circumstances include in one sweeping cun 
demnation of scoundrejism and rascality, those who 
are called by the name which you profess to honor, 
or those before whom you would sink into the earth, 
rather than utter such reproaches in their hearing: 


We know not one dollarof tax which has been 
withheld by any inhabitant of our state who is able to 
pay il; and we have cheerfully and regularly contri 
buted whatever the legislature has imposed fur the 
payment of interest, the support of schools, &c., and 
we have yet to feel that the dealings of providence 
with acountry where millions have been ruined—ail 
business prostrated—causing the cessation of income 
on our pon works, while their expenses are necer 
sarily the same—are to be changed into a crime on 
our part by any remarks from your pen. 


Nor has the money borrowed been expended, a3 
you falsely assert, by the mean men of Pennsylvania, 
in eating and drinking; nor has it been expended in 
bloody warfare, nor in carrying out the promptings fh 
of wicked ambition, nor in oppressing the pour San- 
wich Islander, nor in forcing opium upon the Chinese 
and protecting the worse than pirates who cars fh 
death along their shores, nor in plundering the na- 
tives of Hindostan, so long weighed down by the ty- 
ranny of England, nor in builiing royal stables, whuc 
the poor are starving and uneducated. 

It has all- ali gone into the construction of works 
of public improvement, sanctioned by men of educa 
cation, experience, and science, and in every instance 
only where a sufficient income has been expected t f 
repay the outlay. It has been expended that man- 
kind might be benefitted, that the vast bounds of our 
country might be brouglit nearer by the facilities ol 
intercourse; and you know, or should have kuowo 


~ 
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when tempted by love of money, so evidently your The total amount of the state debt is three anda half ther part a judge was barred out of the court house 


innate, your ruling passion, —that which was the | 
security upon which the loan was hased; and that to 
it you must look for payment. Yet now you would | 
(how like the servant whose debt was forgiven?) take 
us by the throat and say pay that thou owest—us who 
never had one word to say in the, incurring of that 
debt—us who have each but one voice in any measure 
for the payment of thatdebt—us who have paid all 
we ought to pay—and expect by a flood of Billings: - 
gate, creditable only toa female fish 2ealer, to induce 
intelligent inen to do what they are all willing to do 
and all anxious to do. 

Were you, sir, as familiar with your bible and | 
your christian duties as you would appear to be with 
scrip and omnitim—Rothschjld and Baring—gin sling 
and sherry cobbler—cash and cotton—all so appro- 
priately introduced into your letter, you would per- 
haps discover the charity which thinketh no evil, 
suffereth long, and is not easily provoked, might be 
much more applicable to human nature in Pennsyl- 
vania, than the term of christian to yourself. Yon 
falsely assert that the poor have not received any part ! 
of their claims. All loan holders owning Sums less 
than five hundred dollars, have been regularly paid | 
their interest in specie; and while we neither wish to 
justify any departure from a punctual payment on 
the whole debt, nor to assert that under circumstances 
which did not exist the interest mizht not always have 


| 


l 
' 


the best interest of all concerned. 


somewhat restored your too ruthed temper—the pros- 


pect of again touching your interest, has relieved the | 


anguish of your spirit, and we doubt not an opportu- 
nity will ere long be afforded you, of a fair sale of 
your interest in this wretched country, and you be 
enabled once more to repose in peace on the security 
alforded by the consolidated knavery of successive 
monarchs—every quotation of which may serve to 
remind you of broken promises, reduced interest, and 
wrong and oppression to all mankind;—for such has 
been the course of England from her rise, and such 
it will be until her downfall. i F, 


But once more. Has Pennsylvania done nothing to 
retrieve her position? Is the payment of near two 
millions of domestic creditors scrip nothing? the pay- 
ment of $50,000 per month of her relief issues noth- 
ing? the reduction of her expenses $280,000 per annum 
nothing? while we feel deep regret that all has not been 


„ and we have now mue 
been paid—we deny that any discrimination has been | 


made which was not fully warranted by a regard 10 
The recent rise in | 
Pennsylvania loans has, however, no doubt ere this | 


millions, which it is proposed to pay off rapidy. 


The governor recommends the establishment of a 
sinking fund, for this purpose, distinct from the 
bank capital of the state, which project does not 
seem to meet with mnch favor from the Charleston 
Mercury. The subject of popular education is ad- 
verted to, and the substitution of the high school for 
the free school system suggested as a great public 
benefit. The message advises the repeal of the 
Jaw to prevent the suspension of the banks and the 
Rae of the penalty in the case of the recusant 

anks. 


PIISSISSIPPY. 

The money writer ofthe New York Herald antici- 
pates a very injurious effect on state eredit in Europe 
from the result of the Mississippi elections, and says 
it is the first time that naked repudiation has trinm- 
phed at the poll. In this he is mistaken. The 
very same question stood first and foremost before 
the Wters of Mississippi at the preceding state elec- 
tion and the repudiators carried it by about the same 
majority. It may be something that the present re- 
sult shows the former to have expressed no feeling of | 
the moment, but a settled determination. However, 
we think, viewed closely, it is rather the contrary, 


by the populace, and his life put in danger merely 
because he wished to hold his court as the law di- 


rected. 


Another judge was near being attacked 


whilst on his bench, for exercising his authority in 
keeping silence in the court house during biminess 
hours. Another was forced by an armed rufan to 
leave the bench and drink with him, and this whilst 
his court was in session.” 


——— 


WISKONSAN. 
More copper rocks. The Wiskonsin Democrat 


alluding to the Ontanagon “copper rock” and re- 
gretting that it had passed from the hands of Mr. 
Aldred, by whom it was removed to Detroit, adds: 
“We believe, however, if report be true, that copper 
rocks will ere long cease to be a curiosity. Colonel 
De Garmo Jones, of Detroit, who last week passed 
through this place on his way to Mineral Point and 
Plattsville, informed us that another mags of copper 
much larger and purer than that taken from the On- 


tanagon, had recently been discovered. 


In regard 


to the prospects of those who are prosecuting their 
researches after copper ore on the south shore of 


[Lake Superior, Colonel Johnson informs us that 


they are pretty fair.” 


Rarrp improvement. It is said that 40,000 emigrants 


h more hope than we had two! have reached Wisconsin this year by way of the 


years ago, that Mississippi will come right at last.— lakes, and the number has been increased to 120.000 


that divided democrats and whigs. 


Repndiation began with the fall of those horrid banks by emigration through other routes. The Milwau- 
that defiled and ruined the State—it naturally began kie Democrat says: “A large majority who have 
with the anti-bauk party and kept that party with it, this year become residents of the territory, are of 
or rather perhaps kept with that party, and was Course farmers, and have located in the several coun- 
mixed up with all the great questions of public policy ties east of the river, so that the farming population 
But it has over- of eastern Wisconsin, cannot now be less (we ex- 


crown them all and become the master question.— , clude the inhabitants of villages) than 65 or 70,000. 
But the appearance of its taking this preeminence, led As outlets for the productions, or as marts for the 
to a split in the Democratic party, which so far is trade of this whole region, there are at present but 
only seen among the leaders—by and by it will be four prominent points: Green Bay, at the north, 
seen among the people. We are fully convinced | Whose trade, under present circumstances, is confi- 
that repudiation—the sole public creed of the now ned to a small and sparsely populated extent of 
dominant party—will yet ruin them—that they can- country; Milwaukie, whose location upon the lake- 
not stand on that foundation—that the honorable! shore is about central, and which from this and other 
| pride of the Mississippians will revolt at it—and that; Causes, is said will continue to be the outlet and 
every step they make out of the embarrassments have the trade of at least one-half of the country al- 
mainly created by their banks, will be a step toward | luded to, in connexion with a heavy trade from the 
the restoration of state credit—tbat they will them-| mining region; Racine, 25 miles south of Milwaukie, 
selves finally judge it no more than just and politic, | Whose position and advantage must secure tosit the 
that they should pay the full penalty of their former) trade of probably over one fourth of that country; 
folly as an impressive lesson for the future. They and Southport, near the southern limit of the terri- 


dono, which we think might have been done, we still 
believe that a great work has been accomplished to- 
wards the ultimate capability of the state to meet her 
interest also. That is now before us; the way isclear 
for it, and notwithstanding the falsehood and reproach 
of the ‘‘witty divine,” the “drab colored men” will 
proceed calmly to discharge their duties to their God 
and their country, in the best manner that they can 


tory, which, besides, being the outlet and point of 
trade for the southern portions of Racine, Walworth, 
and Rock, is also the mart for the nerth-eastern 
counties of Illinois. What an immense country the 
western states will be in the course of ten years— 
how powerful in numbers—how rich in resources, 
and how controlling in all their political relations!— 
Verily, it may be well called the lion of the west.” 


will indeed find out that punishment for that folly is 
inevitable, and that payment, is a far lighter burden 
than repudiation. Such do we believe will be the 
result when the full effect of this division of parties 
on the sole question of repudiation shall have made 
its way in the public mind. Heretofore repudiation 
may have been put foremost by the newspapers and 
speakers—but we are very certain that it owed its 


under the situation in which his providence has placed, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


MARYLAND. 

Jopica pecision. We learn from the Cambridge 
Chronicle that Dorchester counly court recently 
made an important decision respecting the state in- 
solvent laws. In the protracted trial of Willoughby 
vs. Manning, many points of interest were brought 
before the court for their action. Among others the 
question, whether the general bankrupt law super- 
seded and repealed the insolvent Jaws of the state 
and whcther a discharge under the latter during the 
operation of the former was void. The court deci- 
ded that the insolvent laws of the state were repeal- 
ed by the bankrupt law, and consequently after its 
passage and during its operation all discharges under 
the state laws were null and void 


VIRGINIA. 

The General Assembly of Virginia commenced 
its annual session at Richmond on Monday last. In 
the Senate, Edward P. Scott was appointed Speaker 
without opposition, and Joel Holleman was elected 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. With the ex- 
ception of the Clerk of the Senate, whose appoint- 
ment was postponed, the old officers attached to both 
Houses were re-elected. But little other business 
was done besides the reading of the Governor’s mes- 
sage, which is a voluminous document, treating al- 
together of State alfuirs, and in which the Governor 
urges tne re-enactment of the tax law of the last 
session and the preservation of the State faith at all 
hazards and at any expense. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Tre LecisLATURE commenced its annual session 


at Columbia on the 27th ult. On the 28th, the go- 
vernor's message was transmuted to them; from 


triumph to the strength of party associations and the 
weight of other considerations. 
[Charleston Mercury. 


OHTO. 

Watnonpinc Canat. The commissioners of the 
Canal Fund of Ohio, have directed the board of pub- 
lic works to withdraw the proposals for completing 
the Walhonding canal, there being no appropriation 
made by the legislature for that purpose. ‘The 7th 
section of the act of March 27, 1841, “to authorise 
the commissioners of the canal fund to borrow mo- 
ney,” &c., contains the following provisions: ‘No 
new contract shall be let by said board on any of the 
public works of the state, except jobs, which may 
be abandoned until the means of payment shall have 
been provided by said fund commissioners.” The 
work extending the Walhonding canal to Mount Ver- 
non cannot, therefore, be let. 


7 


ILLINOIS. 

Tue Navvoo Lecion. The St. Louis Reporter 
states that the Nauvoo Legion numbers some four or 
five thousand men. They are thoroughly disciplined, 
and well acquainted with the use of artillery, &c.— 
Apprehensions exist that the frequent drilling of the 
legion forebodes no good purpose on the part of the 
Mormon Prophet. 


ARKANSAS. 

Jopica Orricers. Judge Field in a charge to 
the Grand Jury, lately held the following language: 
“in some parts of Arkansas it is really dangerous 
for a judge to protect his station from insult, or as- 
sert his authority. If what he does or says is not 
exactly agreeable to the taste of some, he is in dan- 


——— K 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PAINE'’S TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. Paine has furnished th8 Worcester (Mass.) 
Palladium with the following description of the pow- 
erful telescope which he is now constructing at his 
place of business in the adjoining town of Leicester: 


Clappville, August Tth, 1843. 

Dear Sin: In compliance with your request, 1 for- 
ward you a description of the instrument we are now 
constructing. Ona solid piece of masonry, thirty- 
six feet square, a circular rail of nine feet radii is 
laid. A platform of cast iron, circular io form, and 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, supported on twelve 
wheels of four feet diameter, traverses this tail. On 
this platform the tabe of the 5 is elevated; 
the platſorm, as you will perceive, being so con- 
structed as to enable the manager of the instrument 
to direet the tube to any particular point of the hea- 
vens in a horizontal line. The rotary motion is giv- 
en to the carriage by the action ofa pinion in a rack 
rail beneath the platform; the power is given the 
pinion by a differential screw, acting on a wheel 
whose shaft passes through the pinion. This ar- 
rangement obtains aslow and steady movement, and 
so great is the power of the hand-wheel (attached 
to the diferential screw) that ten pounds suspended 
to its arms will give a motion to the entire instru- 
ment, whose weight will be nearly eight tons. Ten 
feet from the edge of the platform, an opening, five 
feet wide, extends to nearly ils centre: from the 
outer edge of this opening an inclined plane descends 
at an angle that would square the radius of the curve 
of the instrument while being elevated from a hori- 
zontal to a perpendicular line, thus enabling the ob- 
server to maintain thessame angle of vision when 


! ger of annihilation. One or two prosecuting attor- | viewing the; plauet in the zenith as in the horiz: n. 
which we learn that there will be a surplus of 30, neys, in the northern part of the state, have been On each side of the above mentioned aperture rise 
oO in the treasury at the end of the current year. waylaid and murdered for doing their duty. In ano- | two cast iron supports, resembling the sides of a hea- 
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so defeat Jones—and similar efforts are understood to 
be on hand to supplant the Globe with Kendall, or 
Bryant (of the Post,) or beth; but neither project can 
be carried out, as J think. I do not think we shal] be 
long bafiled in the organization—a much better spi- 
rit prevails than J expected. Union and harmony 1 
hear from all quarters.“ TE 


Extract from another letter, same date: E 8 
“There is now quite a full attendance of members 
here—numbering say, 165 to 170—and all kinds of 
intrigue and manceuvering are going on, and it is in- 
possible to say what may be their results. On this 
morning, at 10 o'clock, a meeting of the demoeratic 
members was called at the capitol, and 81 were in 
attendance—(The South Carolina and Georgia dele- 
gations absent and refusing to go into caucus.) The 
meeting wag organized, and adjourned over nati 8 
o'clock this evening. Whether the South Carolina 
and Georgia delegations may think better of the 
matter and come in, I have not understood; but should 
they not, Mr. Calhoun's prospects are seriously in- 
jured, and the sooner we can understand Mr. Cal- 
oun's friends the better. 7 
“It is impossible to say who will be the speaker. 
The chances now are decidedly favorable to Mr. J. 
W. Jones—though Mr. D. H. Lewis, Cave Jolmsan, 
Davis, of Indiana, and Wilkins, of Pa.. have their 
warm supporters; and this evening it 1s reported that 
Ingersoll will also be nominated—but, without a 
great change from the present, Jones will be elected. 


“Old Mr. Dorsey will be elected sergeant- at-arms. 
There are at least fifty candidates for door-keeper 
and postmaster, and consequently no telling who may 
be elected; but one thing I see is certain, that no 
whig will be retained in office in the capitol All 
are now whigs, consequently there will be a elean 
sweep—Bryant. of the New York Evening Post, and 
Slamm are here, and candidates for the public prmt- 
ing; also, A. Kendall. Blair & Rives will be elected. 


“The president's message is looked for anxiously. 
The prominent feature, it is thought. will de the 
Texas question, and that annexation will be recome 
mended.” . 


vy gun carriage. These supports receive a castiron 
frame work, which holds the power end of the tube 
and forms the centre of the arc described by the 
tube in passing from a horizontal to a perpendicular 
position. Another cast iron frame work, whose area 
at base is twelve feet, whole apex five, and whose 
height is twenty-four feet, rises from the platform, 
the centre of its square at the top being perpendicu- 
lar to the contre of the platform. On the top of 
this elevated framework a grooved purchase wheel 
is rigged, over which passes a cable, one end of which 
is a tached to a concentration of braces on the tube, 
the other passes round a drum which is worked io 
the same manner es the revolving platform, (by a 
differential sorew.] By this apparatus the tube, 
which is made from thick Russia iron, and is forty- 
eight feet long’ and four feet diameter, is raised to 
any required angle. In the power end of the tube 
a concave mirror of forty-six mehes diameter and 
forty feet focal length is placed, having an aperture in 
its centre of six and one half inches, through which 
pars the lens tubes containing Aplanatic, Achroma¢ 
tic, and Menicus lenses, six and one quarter inches 
in diameter. In the focus of the large mirror just 
mentioned, another mirror fourteen inches diameter 
and thirty-six feet foeal length is placed, from whieh 
adjustment screws extend to the hand of the mana- 
ging observer. 

It is well known that aberration of rays is the re- 
sult of a t high magnifying power, and this opti- 
cal fact has led maay to assert that distinct telesco- 
pic action is limited to some twelve or eighteen hun- 
dred powers; for, in order to obtain a highly magni- 
fied image of an object, without aberration, a com- 
bination of lenses is requisite; and itis evident that 
the more dense a medwm becomes the more faint 
the reflection ef the image passing through it will 


“Ladies and gentlemen: I am very much agitated, 
at appearing before you, and T shall remember, with 
gratitude, during my whole life, this night’s kind- 
ness.” l 

Then, bowing to the leader, he recommenced the 
last performance, amidst the plaudits of the audi- 
ence, who were completely taken by surprise. He 
played, as before, with great spirit and feeling, and 

aving again finished the piece, and retired, he was 
again called out, and coming upon the stage once 
more, his eye feli upon the wreath, which he took 
up, advanced to the centre of the stage, and grace- 
fully presented it to Mr. Chubb, the excellent leader 
of the orchestra, who received it with becoming 
modesty, as if he were diffident of his right to share 
with so great an artist, the overwhelming applauses 
of the crowded auditory, which, however; was most 
cordially acceded to by the master, himself. 


It was a scene of rare occurrence in our cold land, 
and our music loving citizens seemed to enter into 
the spirit of it with even Parisian enthusiasm. 

At 12 o'clock the orchestra serenaded the ~~ 
composer and performer in the corridor of- Astor 
House, and then partook of a social repast with him 
ia the large dining room. [ Pennsylvanian. 


IRON CANAL BOAT. 

Mr. John M. Crosland, of Pottsville, the first pro- 
jector of the bosts to run to New York from the 
mines, has furnished the Miner's Journal with an ar- 
ticle respecting the new experimental Jron Canal 
Boats recently built at this city, and which cleared 
from Pottsville last week laden with coal. From 
this article we learn that the light weight of the boat 
is 15 tons 12 cwt. Including canvass, cabin, furni- 
ture, &c., it may wor 16 tons, when ready for a 
trip to New York. The weight of the boat and car- 
goon the Mount Carbon scales, November 29th, was 
85 tons 2 cwt., reducing boats, 15 tons 12 cwt., it 
leaves a cargo of 69} tons of coal. The boat draws 
4 feet | inch forward, 4 feet 1 i inch midships, and 4 
feet 1 inch at the stern—say 4 feet 1 inch draught of 
water. By anerror in the construction of her kee), 
a „ of at least 1 8 of water is add- 
ed. The proper result of the experiment would 
therefore give a cargo of 707 tons. The relative 
ngat weight in favor of the new iron boat over those 
of wood is two tons, and consequently an increase of 
two tons tonnage. 

Mr. Crosland has not stated the cost of the boat, 
which, we learn, was near twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars. In future, iron boats can be constructed for 
about eighteen hundred dollars. 


This experiment will satisfy many persons who 
heretofore were of opinion that iron boats would 
carry considerably more freight than those at pre- 
zant in use. We apprehend the great disparity be- 
twaen the cost of the two materials, will prevent 
the iron boats from coming into general use in this 
county. 

It is now perfectly understood that the large class 
of coal hoata carry an additional ton of coal for 
every half ineh of water displaced, or two tons for 
every inch. If the towing paths on the canal were 
therefore raised only seven inches higher in some 
places, boats carrying eig:ity tons could navigate the 
canal with great ease, and, when required, deliver 
their cargo at New York without transhipment. 


appear. 

be only part of the instrument we claim as our 
own is the form and combination of the lenses, which, 
30 far from heing limited by eighteen hundred powers, 
claims a magnifying power of eleven thousand. 

1 have given you as concise a description as my 
unaccustomed pen can portray of the instrument as 
it will appear when completed. The mirrors, which 
are by far the most difficult part of the work, are fi- 
nished, together with the lenses, and also all the 
small apparatus. ) 

I havetseea a notice in your journal, copied from 
a New York paper, of a Refracting Telescope now 
building in that city, and I understand that the Cam- 
bridge Committee have decided on having the same 
kind of an instrument. I cannot conceive why the 
preference should be given 40 an instrument long 
since superseded. Perhaps eome of your readers 
will be kind emough to give us the rationale of the 
choice through your columns. Yours, rig 

HENRY M. PAINE. 


‘“Wasninoton city, Dec. 3d, 1043. 

“Lest you may not have been informed by some 
other person of the result of our caucus on last night, 
I drop you a line, to inform you thereof. Contrary 
to expectation, the South Carolina and Georgia de- 
legations were in attendance, and behaved well.— 
They talked a good deal of harmony and recencilie- 
tion, and stated in express terms. THAT THEY 
HAD NO EXPECTATION OF MR. CALHOUN’S 
NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY, but 
that they intended to support the nominee of the 
convention, provided we would hold out to them the 
olive branch, and that it was due to them, that we, 
(the Van Buren party,) should tender it; and asked, 
as an earnest of our determination to do so, that be- 
fore any person should be nominated to any office, he 
should receive the votes of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. We yielded it to them, and then pro- 
ceeded to nominate a speaker, and it resulted as 
follows: John W. Jones 78, William Wilkins 16, D. 
H. Lewis 9, Davis, of Indiana, 7, Dromgoole 1, 
Saunders, of North Carolina, 2, Beardsley J—so 
that Jones received more than two-thirds of the 
votes cast, and will, beyund doubt, be the speaker.— 
All the Virginia delegates voted for Jones, but one, 


TYPE MUSIC. 

Setting mey not uce sach “sweet sounds” 
as Ole Balle viel doth 3 but if the follow- 
ing experiment proves more successful than several 
of its predecessors, there is another revolution at 
hand in the literary world. Me. Joan V. Forn, of 
Troy, N. Y. has invented a type setting machine, 
which is pronounced by the editor of the N. York 
Express “a wonderful piece of ingenuity and skill.” 
It is played upon precisely similar to a piano forte. 


A lady, or child, after it becomes familiar wah the (Phila. Amer. | who voted for Wilkins. The prospects are bright 
letters, can use the keys with the rapidity almost of Se and brightening—and all will be eet harmony in 
thought, and as the finger touches the key, the types POSATICAL. a few weeks. THE SIGNS POINT STRONGLY 
fall 0 their place into line. It is capable TO THE WITHDRAWAL OF MR. CALHOUN. 
of setting 180 types in a minute. Mr. F. has also PRESIDENTIAL» by his friends previous to May, and they will act 


invented a machine for “distributing,” which places 
the type in their respective boxes by the same amus- 
ing operation of playing onthe keys. The inventor 
is now in New York, exhibiting models of his ma- 
chine, and will proceed to Washjngton in a few days 
to procure a patent right. 


OLE BULL, 

The wonderful, is to make his first appearance in 
Philadelphia, this evening at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, and it may be anticipated that every one 
with music in their souls, will be on the qué vive to 
hear the northern Orpheus. There appears to have 
deen quite a scene at his last appearance in New 
York, on Friday evening. The Express thus al- 
ludes to it: l 

At the close of the last performance of the even- 
ing, a bouquet and a wreath of beautiful flowers 
were thrown upon thestage from the opposite sides 
of the house; but they were not perceived by the 


with us. The skies are brighter than you can im- 
The public will of course he curious to know what | agine. 
direction is likely to be given by the leading politicians 
now congregated at Washington, where the partizans of 
each of the several coadidates for the presidency and 
vice presidency from various sections of the Union will 
consult with each other and come to tome conclusions 
as to the contest for those offices. If we may credit cor- 
respondents of the Richmond Enquirer, the te is likely to 
de much more of harmony in the ranks of the demo- 
cracy” than even they had flattered themselve.‘ with the 
expectation of. The unanimity with which th. acted 
in selecting the speaker, clerk, and other officers of the 
house of representatives, is evidence on the subject which 
no one can question. ; 


MR. CALHUUN. a 

The New York Gazette, the new Calhoun paper 
of the 2d inst. has the following significant pare- 
graph: 

“We see it is stated that Mr. Calhoun declines al- 
together to receive a nomination, or rather to be a 
candidate for one, from a convention of representa- 
tives of conventions. This does not yet appear un- 
der his hand, and we have therefore delayed to no- 
tiee it, expecting to see it in an official shape; as we 
have no doubt we soon shall. To come before a 
convention packed expressly with Van Buren ma- 
chinery, would be to play directly into Mr. Van Bu- 
i hands; = whatever hopes the friends of Mr. 
: _| Calhoun may have expressed in any quarter of bei 
We insert a few extracts from the Richmond En- enabled to keep up the forms of Raron gai ciin, 
quirer. ' have only served to encourage the leaders of other 
| the) ; Extract of a letter to the editor, dated ‘sections of the party to persevere in that course 
artiste, who, entering in obedience to an entbusias-| 3 „Waszixarox, Dec. 2, 1843. | wbich is their only hope. We look, therefore, eam- 
tic call of the audience, returned, advanced to the| “I think that a majority of the house are Van Bu- esti v for a ſurther and more distinct developement 
centre of the stage, took the houquet, bowed, and ren men. ‘here is an under current, said to be at Mr.) Calhoun’s views on Mis (point, which will be 
placed it in his bosom, after saying to the audience | work, to elect Wilkins by an an union of Buchanan, | cordia lly met and responded to by his friends bere; 
substantially what follows: ! Johneon, Cass, and Calhoun men with the whigs, and | und we doubt not, throughout the Union.” 
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We publish below two circulars from the New 
York Central Committee of the friends of the dis- 
trict system for constituting the National Convention, 
to which we would call attention. The first is a call 
for information on several points specified, which it 
will be in the power of many persons to supply and 
which it is important to collect. The second pro- 
poses a plan fur carrying out the principles of those 
who are for making the national convention an em- 
anatéon from the people, anda fair expression of their 


These circulars are worthy of the utmost conside- 
ration. Our friends in New York are full of spirit 
and éetermination—they have successfully started 
the ic paper—T he Daily Gazette—which both in form 
and matter does them infinite credit. They now 
propose further action, and of euch kind as shows 
them to be heartily in earnest, and to have beforp 
them objects worthy to labor and strive for. They 
are an example to be both praised and followed. 

[Charleston Mercury. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR. 
New York, Nov. 22d, 1843. 
Sin—At a meeting of the Democratic Republi- 
can Central Committee of New York,” beld at Wash- 
ington Hall, in the city of New York, on Munday 
evening, the Bd October, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a “central committee of correspondence,” 
te commanicate with the various sections of the 
United States, as to the best mode of a general or- 
ganization, to ure the nomination of the Hon. 
John C. Cathoun of South Carolina, for the president 
of the United States, and a suitable person for the 
vice president, by the convention to be held at Balu- 
more in May next. In furtherance of these objects, 
the committee recommend to the friends or tue 
cause, the district system of appointing presidential 
delegates,—a regular organization of the whole coun- 
try, into state, county, town, and district committees, 
or associstions,—and to secure the co-operation of 
the press so far as possible, to disseminate the poli- 
` tical principles, doctrines, policy, and character of 
this distinguished statesman. Mr. Calhoun, for the 
frst time since the death ofthe “Father of bis coun- 
try,” is the (ree candidate of the people, resting his 
claims to their support on the frmness and purity ol 
his democratic republican principles, his consistent 
course, and patriotic services, tested by over thirty 
ears’ experience ia high and responsible offices; his 
ntellectual attainments and high order of talent, and 
an unsullied private character. In addition to these, 
we may likewise recognise the claims which he 
justly has upon the country, for the valuable and ex- 
emplary services readered to the cause of freedom 
dy his family during our revolutionary struggle. 


The prospects of Mr. Calhoun in this quarter are 
Gattering, his interests evidently increasing, and the 
plan of raising the revenue necessary to an economi- 
cal administration of the government from duties 
imposed on foreign imports, having always a reler- 
ence to the variouseinterests of the Union, in the ar- 
rangement of a just and equal tariff, anda liberal 
commercial policy, are measures calculated to in- 
erease that interest here and elsewhere. 


A daily democratic paper, called the Gazette, ad- 
vocatitig the district system of choosing delegates 
and the claims of Mr. Calhoun to the presidency, is 
just established in this city,—subscription §6 per an- 
num for the daily, and 53 for the weekly paper. li 
is expected to be an oficial organ of the party, in- 
teresting tor its commercial and literary matter; and 


the committee solicit your potronage and aid in pro- 


curing subscriptions and a wide circulation. Aduress 
“To the editor of the Gazette, 6 Tontine Buildings, 
New York city.” 


Let the answer to the above queries convey the | 
most accurate information you can obtain. And the 
committee would like wise feel grateful for any other 
information which you may be able to furnish of the 
public sentiment in your state. 

Signed, S. A. Liwrence, E. T. Ferris, F. Byrd- 
sall, H. P. Barber, Wm. Francis. 


WHIG MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA—NO- 
MINATION OF JOHN SERGEANT FOR 
THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 


Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of “several 
thousand of the democratic whig citizens of the 
city and county of Philadelphia,” took place.on the 
20th ult., for the purpose of organizing for the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign, and to adept mea- 
sures to ensure the success of the whig cause. Gen. 
Gro. W. Torano presided, assisted by thirteen vice 
presidents and four secretaries. The meeting was 
addressed in an eloquent speech from Jonan Rax- 
DALL, Esq , who represented the cheering prospects 
of the whig party, and the almost absolute certainty 
of electing Henne Crary to the next ee A 
series of spirited resolutions were adopted with the 
greatest enthusiasm, of which we have room at pre- 
sent for only the following: 

Resolved, That a proper protection to home indus- 
try and labor is indispensable tothe prosperity of the 
nation; that it is, in the judgment of this meeting, 
the true source of our returning prosperity; and that 
the whig majority in the last congress, in fostering 
and aiding all the great leading interests of the coun- 
try, are entitled to the thanks of the people. 


Resolved, That we approve of the principles of the 
tariff; that we believe them to be the basis of. our 
national prosperity, and that we earnestly call upon 
our representatives in congress, under all circum- 
stances, tostand by and protect them. 


Resolved. That the publie domain is the property 
of the whole nation, purchased by the toil, danger, 
and blood of those who fought our battles of the re- 
volution; that the right to it is unalienable, and ought 
to be preserved inviolate; and that we do therefore 
approve of the distribution upon just and equitable 
principles of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the states. 


Resolved, That a sound currency, to be created by 
the exercise of the legitimate and well ascertained 
powers of the national government, is essential to our 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing pros- 
perity, and that we confidently look forward to the 
day when all branches of the government, respond- 
ing tothe popular will, will honestly co-operate to 
to this result. 


Resolved, That, while we believe and know that 
the choice of the whig candidate for the presidency 
is already made in the unbought affections of the 
party throughout the nation, we gladly delegate the 
annunciation of that choice to our representatives in 
the national convention to be held at Baltimore on 
the first Wednesday of May next, not doubting tha? 
a unani nons response will be made by that body to 
the well-ascertained wishes of the people. 


Resolred, That, while we congratulate our whig 
friends abroad, we turn back with pride and exu ita- 
tion to the recent election in ourown state, and con- 
gratulate every honest patriot upon the exhibit 10 by 
her people of gratitude to Heway Cray, tlie man 
who fur the last thirty yeara has heen the uatiring, 
zealous, and disinterested friend of Pe: i osylvania, 
her interests, and her instiutions. 

J. R. Ingersoll, Esq. followed in a v ery animated, 
powerful, and eloquent speech, whic n was received 
with repeated bursts of applause. fe alluded to the 


' cheering prospects of the support’ ¿rs of Mr. Ciay tu 


carry into eflect their long ch srished and sincere 


The committee are directed to propose the follow- | Wishes in regard to hi:n. 
ing questions, to which they request an early answer| He closed his speech w' th offering resolutions 
forwarded (either fianked or post-paia) to S. A. from which we extract the following: 
Lawrence, New York city. Resolved, That this meet mg entertains no doubt of 


J. What is the political bias of the democratic party ‘the harmony and 3 t that will mark the proceed- 
in your state and its various sections, with reler- inzs ol the whig genera’, convention, which is to as- 
ence tu a presidential canuidate? semble at Baltimore in, Nay 1844. : 


II. Have yuu appointed delegates to the Baltimore 
convention? If so, how many, in what manner, 
and what are their political preferences for the. f di 
presidency?, ; that of vice pres dent, ufter a cordial and candid in- 


lil If those delegates are not appointed corne “Nice ol se. auuient. 


to the district system, is it probable that your state : co . 
will annul the appoiutmeut, aud proceed to choose th 
others by the district system, in time for the Bal- 
timore convention: 
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Sergeant, of Philadelphia, exalted qualities are com- 
bined which authorise his fellow citizens to put forth 
his name with the seal of their warmest approba- 
tion. His talents, virtues, and long tried experience 
are known to the country and to the world. A se- 
lection of him as their candidate for vice president . 
would, it 1s believed, be responded to by the voice of 
millions, and his election to the place would be 
the guaranty of faithful services in the officer, anda 
brilliant distinction to the commonwealth and the 
nation. - 


That if the convention in its wisdom should not 
select the candidate of our anxious choice, we shall 
acquiesce in thé determination with unabated affec- 
tion for the distinguished individual whom we have 
named, but with cheerful reliance upon the purity of 
the motive and the policy of the measure wh ch may 
postpone the entire devotion of known abilities and 
uncompromising integrity to the official service of 
the country. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted amid the 
most rapturous and enthusiastic applause. 

The meeting was further addressed by Messrs. 
Chandler, Swift, Hofman, Denny, and W. B. Reed, 
after which three cheers were given for Henry Clay, 
and then the meeting adjourned. 


TENNESSEE. 

The “Democratic” State Convention assembled at 
Nashville on the 23d ultime, and adjourned on the 
4th. A resolution was passed nominating James 
K. Polk for the vice presidency, and pledging them- 
selves to support the nominee of the national conven-~ 
tion for president and vice president. 


MR. ADAMS ON SLAVERY. 

During his late sojourn at Cincinnati, J. Q. Adama 
received a congratulatory address from some colored 
persons of that city. From hisreply, we extract the 
following, showing his opinion in regard to the means 
of exterminating slavery in this country. He thiyks 
it cannot be done here till it is first done in Africa. 


“I must say to you that itis my fixed opinion, that 
the abolition of slavery in this country, cannot be 
successful till the evil 1s struck at the root, and sla- 
very in Africa is supptessed. 

If itis possible to mitigatté the condition of those 
persons whom the white people bring from the coast 
of Africa to use for life, as slaves in America, and 
who would not be enslaved were they not themselves 
in Africa, the original founders of slavery, it is by 
changing the stata of things in Africa. Let the 
people of Africa—let the sovereigns of Africa—let 
the republics of Africa, if such there be, let theni 
abolish wlavery at home, and slavery will be abolish- 
ed in Amerwa. But as long as Africa eneourazes 
slave ry, it is impossible to put an end to it in Ame- 
rics. The very source of the evil must first be 
er. t off. 

How this can be done, I do not pretend to say. It 
is no the nature or the right of our government to 
interfere with the government of any ſorelgn coun- 
trg, not even the governments of Africa itsobf. 


There is another reason for wishing the abolition 
of slavery in that country, ang that - is, that it is the 
impression upon the minds of multitudes of that 
barbarian people, and in fact, it in the impression of 
many minds in ourown country, that slaves transfer- 
red from Africa to a civilized land, have their condi- 
tions ameliorated, not injured. 

Upon this subject I do not know, and cannot 
speak; but if may judge from the fact that the con- 
dition of the natives of Mendi before alluded to 
when brought here, compared with their condition 
when taken back to Africa leaves it still problema- 
tical, whether any service has been done thera more 
than to save their lives, I am afraid that question re- 
mains to be decided hereafter. And if you, as co- 
lored men, having a peculiar sympathy for your fel- 
low men of color, have it in your power to operate 
upon or influence in any way their condition, 15 8 
hort you to exert that influence as powerfully there, 
us you exert it here for the abolition of slavery in 
this country. I suppose it is possible there may be 
some power on your partin exerting an influence 

them. $ 
©" Respecting the disability of eolor in those States 
where slavery 1s not recognized, I have it in utter 
abhorrence. I hope sincerely, that at no distant day 
it may be done away with, at least in those States 
which profess to be governed by the laws of nature. 
1 will go further, and say, that I hope the time is 
not distant, though l utterly despair of living to see 
it, when colur will not be the cause of slavery in the 
United States, but when America will be able to 
face the world, and say that there is not a slave 
inhin her borders. 
Pee thank you for your kind feelings, 
and remain your friend.” 
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TARIFF. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 


We find in a late number of the Birmingham Jour- 
nal a copy of a report made to the chamber of com- 
' merce in that city by one of its committees, upon the 
probable effects of the American tariff of 1842 on the 
manufactures and trade of that district. It has evi- 
dently been prepared with great care and indicates 
a generally accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of our national policy and commercial condition. Its 
length precludes its publication in full in our columns; 
but we shall present such portions of it to our readers 
as tend to establish the absolute necessity of Ameri- 
can interests of a tariff essentially like that which is 
now in force. The views which the report embodies, 
though they are those of men whose interests would 
be greatly promoted by the prevalence and practice 
of free trade opinions, likewise indicate that they are 
far too wise and far too practical to expect the oc- 
currence of any such anomaly. They see clearly 
that American interests absolutely demand a tari 
which shall protect them, and that, in self-de 
fence, our government must resort to the protective 
policy. In the introduction of their report they pre- 
sent a comparative view of the several tariffs of 1828, 
1833, and 1842, the sum of which is that the duties 
imposed by the tariff of 1842 are found to be about 
one-fourth higher on manufactures on which ad ralo- 
rem rates are charged, and somewhat lower on those 
on which specified rates are charged, than those im- 
posed by the tariff of 1828; and tco-fifths higher than 
the average rates under the compromise act of 1833 
on goods subject to ad valorem rates, or equal on the 
average to an advance of from 25 per cent. to 33 per 
cent. ad valorem; ‘on articles subject to specific rates 
it averages about the same. The fact, however, that 
prices are now lower in the English markets than 
they were in 1828 and 1833, greatly increases the 
duties per cent. on the specific articles. Thus from 
1833 to 1836 the duty on bar iron was $30 per ton; 
the article then commanded £10 in the English mar- 
kets, so that the duty was 625 per cent. Under the 
present tariff the duty is 825; but as the article is 
worth only £5, the duty is equal to 104 percent. The 
same disparity exists in pig iron and in some other 


articles. And yet, although the per cent. duty on. 
these articles is now nearly tivice as high as it was 
under the tariff of 1833, it is a fact worthy the atten- | 


tion of those who insist that the price of all imported 
articles is increased by the amount of d'ity they pay, 
that bar iron, which under the duty of 62} per cent. 
would have cost £16. 5s. now costs but £10. 4s. 2d. per 
ton; and, pigs which would then have cost £7. Is. 8d. 
would now cost but £4. 16s. 6d. This is an import- 
ant fact and one which speaks volumes in refutation 
of the attacks made upon a protective tariff as inevi- 
tably raising prices by the addition of the duty. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that its authenticity 
does not rest on the bare assertion of the friends of 
a tariff, but is conceded by those most interested 
against il from British merchants and manufactu- 
rers, whose business it directly and severely affects. 


An important part of the report of the Birmingham 
committee is that which treats of the causes which 
have led to the successive additions to American du- 
ties on British manufactures, effected by the tariffs of 
1818, 1823, 1828, 1833, and 1842, respectively. The 
first cause they find is the inabilily of the Americans to 
pay for British goods, an inability not owing toa want 
of equivalents, but to those British laws which shut oul 
of British ports the staple productions of the most important 
states in the union. The agriculturists of America 
could not, therefore, render their wheat, corn, and 
provisions, available in payment for manufactures. 
Then, too, the money laws of Great Britain have 


operated to force down the prices of cotton, tobacco, 


&c. and have drained our country of its gold and sil- 
ver, deranging our currency, destroying trade, and 
stopping the consumption of British manufactures. 
The farmers of the United States have, therefore, 
been driven to look at home for their manufactures, 
and have thus found it absolutely necessary to en- 
courage their own establishments. It has thus come 
to be equally advantageous to both the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes, that the lalter should be 
protected in order lo give the former at once a market for 
their productions and the goods which they need, and 
which they cannot purchase abroad. The following 
paragraph from the report forcibly exhibits the de- 
fensive character of our legislation on the subject of 
protection: 

“The committee beg to call the particular atten- 
tion of the chamber of commerce to the fact, that the 
corn law of 1815 was succeeded by the American 
tariff of 1816; that the stringent action of our money 
law during the years 1819 to 1822, was followed by 


removal: 

“The American government will find the restora- 
tion of credit and confidence to be much more con- 
ducive to an efficient revenue than an enhanced tariff, 
and the first step to its accomplishment, under any 
circumstances, to be a sound and adequate currency. 
And, finally, that the difficulties in. our money! At the present time the people look for a return of 
market during the years 1837 to 1842, caused prosperity, as a matter of course, without the adop- 
by the defects of our money system. in connection tion of any decisive steps to procure it. But in the 
with bad harvests, which in the first instance forced | opinion of this committee, experience furnishes no 
down the prices of American products in our mar- parallel case to the present time, and this expectation 
kets more than 50 per cent.; and in the second ab- is not justified. | 
stracted'a large amount of specie from America, stop The embarrassments of the war of the revolution 
ping their banks and ruining their trade and their; were not removed, until the establishment of the first 
merchants; have been followed by this tariff of 1842, U. S. Bank, under Gen. Washington’s administra- 


America during that period, occasioned the high ta- 
ritf of 1828 as a defensive measure. That the improve- 
ment in trade and prices attendant on extension of 
our banking system, in the establishment of joint 
stock banks, commencing about the year 1828, was 
followed by Mr. Clay's compromise tariff of 1833. 


now under consideration.“ 


Now this by no means makes it certain that we 
should find it expedient or safe to throw off all pro- 
tective duties, even if British legislation had not been 
thus hostile; but it clearly proves that under existing 
circumstances, while British laws remain as they 
have hitherto been, we have no alternative. Protec- 
tion is absolutely necessary in self defence. So clear- 
ly essential to our very existence it has been, and is 


now, that the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, : 


tion. 

«The embarrassments of the second war were not 
in a train of removal, nor was the internal prosperity 
of the country restored. until the second U.S. bank, 
which was incorporated in the year 1816, under Mr. 
Monroe's administration, came into full action. 


eln fact the periods of great prosperity in the 
American states, within the last half century, date 
from the establishment of the first bank Jo the exni- 
ration of its charter in the year 1811, and from the 


representing a body of men most deeply interested! establishment of a second bank in the year 1816 to 


ogainst all our tariffs, do not hesitate to declare that 
they have been absolutely necessary for self-preser- 
vation. It is perfectly obvious that so long as the le- 


| prosperous. 


the expiration of its charter in the year 1836. 
“During both these periods the states were highly 
The national debt incurred during the 


gislation of Great Britain contiuues to be of this hos- war was paid, and that also of the second, within 
tile character, we have no alternative but to protect each of the periods respectively. There is no reason 
ourselves against it by a protective tariff. The com- to suppose the country would not have remained 
mittee therefore declare that they can reasonably ex- comparatively prosperous, up to the present time, 
pect no modification of the American tariff until the, had the United States bank charter been granted ori- 

3 ginally for thirty years, instead of twenty years. 


causes which have led to its adoption be removed.—. 
For the purpose of obtaining some modification, which| „The committee must, however, remark that they 
is necessary to British interests, the committee there- do not see how a bank note circulation, expansive in 
fore recommend: its tendencies and payable in specie, thereby tending 
“I. Such a revision of the corn and provision laws to the introduction of large quantities of foreign 
as will admit corn and provisions from America at mode- manufactures, can be maintained in America while 
rate fixed duties, while at the same time higher duties ` our corn laws and money laws are persisted in, un- 
are required on the same descriptions of articles, im- Jess a scale of important duties be continued there, 
ported from countries which require specie in return sufficiently high to materially limit the importation 


and not our manufactures. 


“And, secondly, thé adoption of such a system of: 
cur e cy as will, while it meets the requirements of | 


trade and commerce. and our internal transactions, 
give remunerative prices for American products in 
markets, without occasioning a drain of specie from their 
banks periodically, thereby rendering it for their in- 
terest at all times to take our marufactures in re- 
turn for such products: thus effecting great transac- 
tions in the articles of both countries by a prompt 
exchange of produce and merchandise, instead of al- 
lowing through the impertinent intrusion of gold and 
silver into the current transactions, a large adverse 
balance to be covertly arising, on the one side or the 
other, in respect to the exchange of other commodi- 
ties, until it becomes so great, that in order to pre- 
serve the basis of our circulation, nothing short on 
our part of a violent action on ourcurrency will bring 
back the specie so parted with, and restore for a time 
the even exchange of the other commodities; or, on 
the part of the Americans, (in order to preserve or 
restore the basis of their currency,) nothing short of 
nearly a total cessation of importation of our manufac- 
tures: both of which alternatives are highly prejudi 

cial to the great interests of the respective countries, 
but particularly to those of our manufactures.” 

It has escaped the justice of our public writers to 
notice that our losses with America by bad debts and 
otherwise, during the last five and twenty years, have 
originated mainly in our own money luws, which act 
nearly as directly upon America as upon any integ- 
rul portion of the United Kingdom.” 

Of the probability that the British government will 
adopt any such measures as here recommended, we 
cannot judge. At all svents it is not strong enough 
to warrant us in throwing off our protective duties 
and placing all our interests at their absolute dispo- 
sal. Moreover, under the operation of our tariff. 
their action is daily becoming a matter of less and 
less importance to us. In the language of this re- 
port we are “LEARNING TO DO MORE AND MORE WITH- 
OUT THEM: manufacturing in our country will ine- 
vitably, under the operation of ow existing tariff, 
build itself up into a system which will defy British 
hostility; for even now the committee grant that 
they cannot expect to put a stop to maimfacturing in 
America,” though they express the hopa that “by a 
vise and judicious policy” they “may rel erd its in- 
crease;” and before the lapse of many years we shall 
stand upon our own resources independent of them 
for all necessary articles of consumption, and Naving 
al home a market for manufactured goods, and the 
productions of the soil will gladly be received in ex- 


the tariff of 1823; that the contradictive action of, change. 


of such manufactures.” 
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FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


ADDRESS 
OF CLAIMANTS FOR INDEMNITY FOR SPOLIATIONS con- 


MITTED BY THE FRENCH PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1800. 


At a convention of claimants held in the city of 

New York, on the 16th of Nov. 1843. 
George Griswold, of N. Y. President. 

Hon. John Welles, of Massachusetts, 

„% Henry W. Edwards, of Conn. 

„Benjamin C. Howard, of Md. 
Charles Macalester, of Penn. 
Francis Saltus, of N. York, 

. Vice Presidents, 
James B. Marray, ; l 
Henry Pierpont. J Secretaries. 

The following address was unanimously adopted: 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Fellow Citizens: Some of those persons who have 
claims upon the government of our country, existing 
from the commencement of this century, have as- 
sembled together for the purpose of mutual consul- 
tation, and determined to address you upon the sub- 
ject. The original claimants are not numerous at this 
mecting. Their ranks have been thinned by the long 
lap-e of time since the origin of their claim. Many 
a claimant has sunk into the grave, with hopes pro- 
tracted until the heart became sick; and often, owing 
to the uncertainties of business, the evening of his 
life has been clouded over by poverty; his legacy to 
his widow and children consisting chiefly in bis pend: 
ing appeal to the justice of his country. 


These helpless females or infant children have 
been unable to be present at our meeting; but their 
anxious eyes are nevertheless directed to us, in the 
hope that our consultations may eventuate in expe- 
diting that congressional inquiry into their case, 
which they feel assured is all that is needed to afford 
them the Jong delayed relief. ‘This is no fancy 
sketch. We should despise ourselves iP by exagge- 
rated representations we could impose upon your 
Judgment. Many of us are familiar with instances 
like those we have depictcd, and every meeting 
which takes place discloses vacancies in the ranks, 
from which the aged claimants have gone down to 
the tomb, with the gloomy feeling that if our republic 
is not ungrateful, it is, in this case unjust. 

To the great tribunal of public opinion we make 
our present appsal. 
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The origin of these claims may be known to a por - 
tion of the public, but requires explanation to the 

reat mass of this nation. 

In 1778, at the darkest period of our revolutionary 
struggle, when even the heart of Washington be- 
came faint, France entered into the celebrated treaty 
which secured our independence as a nation. For 
this, however, she required us to enter into a guar- 
anty to make common cause with her forever, in de- 
fending her West India possessions; and required 
also a stipulation, that her armed vessels should be 
permitted to bring their prizes into our ports and to 
try them by French tribunals, to be established here 
by that government. 

Such onerous, and you will say impracticable, eon · 
cessions appear at this time of day incredible; but 
such they were, and a ralease from them was pur- 
chased, as we will conclusively show, by a surrender, 
without compensation, of private merchant proper- 
ty, captured by the French, in consequence of the 
refusal on the part of the American government to 
perform their treaty stipulations. That private pro- 
perty belonged to those in whose behalf we now ad- 
dress you. 

For ne half a century have we heen invoking 
congress to listen to our complaints and investigate 
their merits; and only once have we been able to ob- 
tain the definite action of either branch of that body. 
Upon that occasion, our case underwent the severest 
scrutiny in the senate of the United States, by the 
highest talents of the nation; and a bill ‘passed for 
our relief. At all other times, the real or imaginary 
pressure of other business was too great to allow us 
to be heard. It was said by the American minister 
in France, about the year 1810 or 1811, when speak- 
ing of claims upon that government subsequeut in 
date to ours, that “their very magnitude rendered 
them hopeless;“ and yet the stern and continued re- 
clamations of our government at last obtained a sa- 
tisfactory adjustment of them. Can it be, as some 
have feared, that the representatives of the high 
minded American people are deterred from award- 
ing justice in consequence of the magnitude of the 
amount, when that consideration, so ,ur.worthy of a 
nation, has been found to be no impediment in the 

-way of our demands upon other governments? We 
are reluctant to believe, and will not believe. that any 
of your representatives would be censured by you for 
pursuing toward your own fellow citizens the same 
rule of action which we, as a nation, exact from 
other nations. 

It is stated in a report made by the committee on 
foreign affairs to the house of representatives, in 
1838, that sixteen reports had been made to one or 
the other branch of congress, upon the subject of 
our claims; and that twelve were in favor of the 
petitioners and four against them.” That report itself 
was favorable, and since that time another commit- 
tee has reported to the same effect. There are now 
fifteen reports in our favor and only four against us. 
These four [with one exception, a statement by an in- 
dividual member of a committee) were made at an ear- 
ly day, before the true history of the events upon 
which our claims are founded was known to the 

ublic. 

«Jt is only a late years,” says the statement of Mr. 
Everett, then a member of the dommitiee on foreign 
atfairs, “that the means of doing full justice to the me- 
rits of the question have been accessible. In answer 

to a call of the senate of the United States, made in 
1824, a large volume of documents was communi- 
cated from the department of state and published 
in 1826, in which, for the first time, the most impor- 
tant points in the case were placed in their true 
light. An impenetrable veil of secrecy had hitherto 
hung over the instructions of Messrs. Ellsworth, 
Murray, and Davie; over their negotiations with 
France; their correspondence with their own govern- 
ment; and the correspondence of Mr. Murray with 
the French government, relative to the ratification of 
the convention of 1800. 


These documents, which establish conclusively 
the fact that the spoliation claims on the part of the 
United States and the claims for the restoration 
of the treaties, were set off against each other, and 
that the government of the United States purchased 
its release from the onerous conditions of the trea- 
ties by the sacrifice of the claims of its citizens, 
were, for the first time, published in the fifth volume 
of the papers of the senate, for the first session of 
the nineteenth congress. Their appearance has maui- 
festly givena new impulse to public sentiment in 
favor of the claims.” 

This then, fellow citizens, is the position of our 
case before congress. Since the publication of the 
documents just mentioned, nol a single report of any 
committee has been against us, but on the contrary, the 
follow mg in our favor; 

- Senate—By Mr. Holmes. 
&, 1827. 


Select committee, Feb. 
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House—By Mr. Everett. Committee on foreign 
affairs, May 21, 1828. 

Senate—By Mr. Chambers. 
May 24, 1828. 

Senate—By Mr. Chambers. Select committee, 
Feb. I1, 1829. 

House—By Mr. Everett. Committee on foreign 
‘affairs, Feb. 16. 1829. i 

Senate—By Mr. Livingston. 
Feb. 22, 1830. 

Senate By Mr. Livingston. 
Dec. 21. 1830. 

Senate—By Mr. Livingston. 
Jan. 14, 1831. y 

Senate—By Mr. Webster. [By bill.] Select com- 
mittee, Dec. 10,1834. 

House—By Mr. Howard. Committee on foreign 
affairs, Jan. 20, 1338. 
House—By Mr. Cushing. April 4, 1840. 


Select committee, 


Select committee, 
Select committee, 


Select committee, 


i 


1841. 


The members of these committees were constant- 
ly changing, owing to the changes in the bodies from 
which they emanated, and yet the reports were in- 
variably in favor of the claimants. Notwithstand- 

‘ing all this, it has never been possible to bring the 
house of representatives to vote upon the bill. In 


House—By Mr. Cushing. [With a bill.) Dec. 29, 
8 
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Suppose that this article had not been stricken out 
by the senate, what would have been the consequence? 
Tt must have heen that when, at a later dav, Mr. 
Rives undertook to negotiate for an inde unity for 
the subsequent spoliations of France upon our coim- 
merce, this article, in which the parties stipulated 
to “negotiate farther’ npon our claims, together with 
other matters, would have first arrested his atten. 
tion; and all the entangled controversies, arising 
from the complaints of France that we had not ful- 
filled our obligations under the old treaties, would 
have been immediately revived; and Mr. Rives must 
have demanded a sum sufficient to have covered our 
claims, as well as those of more recent occurrence. 
From these difficulties he was freed by the mutual 
renunciation above described. He would indeed 
have had to conduct a complicated negotiation. For 
manv years, the English had retained possession of 
the French West India Islands, which we had so- 
lemnly, guaranteed to France. Our responsibility 
was apparent, if the gnaranty had been continued; 
but, as we have said, all these intricacies were re- 
moved from the case by the extinguishment of the 


‘guaranty. Mr. Rives obtained satisfaction, there tore, 


for another class of sufferers, closing thegboor upon us 
e 


We appeal to you, fellow citizens, if our case is 
not a hard one. Those who had claims upon France 


appealing to you, fellow citizens, as we now do, it | except ourselves—Denmark, Belgium, Spain, Na- 
is not our intention to invoke your censure upon vour ples, Mexico. and the South American governments, 
‘former representatives, but it is to ask you to think | have all been provided for. Our government, with 
‘of the subject, and thus bring into action that gigan- ` praiseworthy zeal, availed itself of the return of a 
lic power, public opinion which sooner or later de- general peace, to bring to a reckoning all other na- 


cides all momentons questions that are agitated be- 
fore it. We have another object in view: our as- 
sembly is holden by public invitation, and we mean 
this address to reach you through as many of the 
newspapers as we can induce to publishit. We in- 
tend thereby to show you that, instead of caballing 
in secret, we court publicity. Confident in the jus- 
tice of our cause, we shrink from no inquiry, shun 
no scrutiny, however searching, and rely only upon 
that strong sense of propriety which must ever lead 
you to appreciate truth. 


We will not now enter upon a full detail of the 
case or argument of its merits. The papers to 


which we have referred are very voluminous, and 
we should fear to weary you by a minute examina- 


tion of them. Our objectis, thatas many cf you as 
possible should read this paper, and therefore we 
must be brief. We ask you to answer two ques- 
tions that we will propound. 

1. How has it come about that we have lost the 
power of appealing to France to redress the injuries 
which she did to us? and 

2. How has it come about that you are no longer 


tions who had injured our people; and pursued, with 
‘indiscriminate justiee, the powerful and the weak. 
until ample reparation was made for the outraged 
rights of the American people. We alone, as if we 
i Were no partof the American family, are outcasts 
‘from its protection. Of the wisdom of the senate 
in striking out the second article of the treaty, we 
do not complain. In common with you all, we have- 
partaken of the benefits of freeing the country from 
those early oblizations to France, which pressed so 
heavily upon our government during the second pre- 
sidential term of Washington, and the entire term 
of the elder Adams. Nor dowe complain of the 
contraction of the obligations themselves. 

He must be a hardy man who at this day questions 
the political sagacity of Franklin, nor are any of 1s 
able, probably, to appreciate the value of the aid 
which the treaty of alliance with France brought to 
our ancestors in their revolutionary contest. Butthe 
alliance was between a nation in its infancy, strug- 

gling for existence, and an old, powerful and rich 
nation; the first unable to execute its part of the 
‘contract until a future day, and the last ina cendi- 


tion to send forth fleets and arinies for instant ser- 
vice;—and we do complain that when the voung na— 
tion reached the years and strength of manhood, it 
purchased an exemption from the obligations which 
' then became heavy, hy devoting our property exclu- 
tisfactory manner than ours, we shall cheerfully sively lo that purpose. Many of us have become 
abandon our claim. Listen, then, to our solution. poor, while the nation has become strong and rich; 
Neither our government, nor ourselves as indivi- and all that we ask is, that a small portion of that 
duals, can ask satisfaction from France for these ad- wealth should be appropriated to compensate us for 
mitted wrongs; we say admitted, because while our, that property which has been applied to the benefit of 
own government sought redress France admitted her all. Let it not be said that these claims are worthless. 
obligation to make atonement and indemnity. For] We cannot, in this address, which we intend to 
the spoliations upon our commerce after the year make as brief as possible, enter fully upon the proof 
1800 satisfaction was obtained by Mr. Rives's treaty, bearing upon this point; but we stand upon the re- 
and the money paid by France fairly divided among corded opinion of that enlightened statesman, James 
the claimants. What have we ever done that we Madison, who, in a letter to Mr. Fincknuey, dated 
should have been shut out of all participation in this February 6, 1804, says, “the claims from which 
fund? Were we less American citizens than those France was released were admitted by France."— 
whose interests were thus manfully sustained? And We have before us the official documents which sub- 
yet an insurmountable barrier -was erected between] staniiate this assertion. But these details ure better 
us and them, and we stand a proscribed and aban- | fitted for examination in an open debate in congress, 
doned portion of our community. Why has France! if we can be lorginate enough to reach this deside- 
paid one portion and not another poron of Ameri-! ratum, than for This address. 
can citizens? The reason is this: in the convention | Let us pass on to the second interroratory. “How 
between France and the United States, made in! has it come about Hat you are no longer under those 
1800, the second article ran thus: onerous obligations to France, which were contract- 
“The ministers plenipotentiary of the two par- ed during ourrevolution, and unlimited as to duration! 
lies, not being able to agree at present, respecting the; lave you ever reflected upon the situation in which 
treaty of alliance of the 6th of February, 1773; the! you were placed by the treaty of alliance of 1778 
treaty of amity and commerce of the same date, and | and the subsequent treaty of commerce? By the first 
the convention of the 14th of November, 1733; nor | you bound yourselves to guaranty to France all the 
upon the indemmities mutually due and claimed; the! possessions which she then had, or might thereafter 
parties will negotiate further on these subjects, at a con-| acquire, in the West Indies; and by the second you 
venient time; and until they may have agreed upon | bound yourselves to yield to her certain facilities in 
these points, the said treaties and convention shall | your ports which were to be refused to her enemies, 
have no operation; and the relations of the two | You know that in the wars that followed the French 
countries shall be regulated as follows: revolution, Eugland captured the choicest if not the 
The senate of the United States, to whom the trea- | whole of the French West India possessions, which 
ty was, of course, submitted by the president, struck | you had guaranticd. Unless some change had been 
out this article; ard upon ils being again laid before | made in the state of things, how could you have 
the government of France, Bonaparte, then First; avoided, at any moment between 1800 and 1812. be- 
Consul, ratified it, with the following proviso: That coming a party to the war then raging between Eng- 
by thisretronchment (of the secbnd article,) the two | land and France? Would you not have felt youre 
states renounce the respective pretensions which are selves bound in honor lo come up tor the standard 
the object of the said article.” described by the poet, and quoted bs the American hi- 
0 


under those onerous obligations to France, Which 
were contracted during our revolution, and unlimit- 
ed as to duration: 


If you can answer these questions iù any other sa- 


* 
U 


Bh. 


`. and when ùn the other, 


in. virtue 
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nister in France, when speaking of this very guaranty: slept upon our rights? On the contrary, there never 


“Sil. ia our plivhted faith à d vaw. forever firmly ste 
“And though we promise to our 1-8. yet mrke that 
promise wood.” i 
And what would have been the amount of nation- 
al deht (to say nothing of other considerations, en- 
tailed upon you by a war lasting ten or fifteen yes.) 
for you must have continued to be a party to the 


wd. Was a case 


in which a claim was more instantly pre- 
sented. or more constantly pressed On the 2ist of 
December, 1801, the president of the United States 


officially promulgated the treaty, and in February, | 


March, and April, 1802, twenty different memorials 
were presented to congress hy some of us, or those 
equally interested, claiming reimbursement upon the 
‘same principles now advocated by us. They repre- . 


war, so long as England retained hostile possession sented that their claims had heen surrendered to 


of the islands which you had guarantied to France. 

sgain—Ifby any diplomatic skill you had escaped 
from the responsibility of the guaranty, how could 
you have complied with the obligations of the other 
treaty, which required you to grant to the vessels of 
France privileges which were to be denied to her 
enemy? During the few years which preceded the 
trealy of 1800, these entanglements nearly produced 
a war with France; and in the exasperated hostitity 


which raged between France -and England, in the 
early part of this century, the greatest prudence ' 


could not have preserved our neutrality. Our govern- 
went actually offered to France large sums of money 
to be released from these obligations, but they were 
steadily rejec@d. If you were al this moment under 
such pledges, and bound to remain so forever, what 
price would you deem too great to purchase an ex- 
emption from them? l 

We repeat our interrogatory— ; 

„Ho has it come about that you are released?” 

Will you say that our country went to war with 


{ 
' 


! 


t 


France by saul convention in exchange for, and in 
satisfaction of, certain political and pecuniary claims 

of a public character, which had been urged b 
France against the government ofthe United States. 

and mutually set off against each other as national 

claims. From that time to the present, with the ex- 

ception of the years immediately preceding, and 

during the late war with England, we have not eeas- | 
ed to urge our claims before congress. 

We are denounced alan as a set of speculators, 


who have bought up from the needy, ata small price, ' 


all their right to these claims, and are held up to 


public odiuin as striving to obtain relief, hy every: 
Against this weapon more upon the high duties of lezislation, it becomes 
of attack we have no means of defence, except in us humbly to 
Deeply as l 


species of unworthy artifice. 


appealing to your innate sense of right. 
we are wounded by these unmerited 
will only ask you if such means 
excile public prejudice against us, 
to the understanding. 1s it fair? 

Are the accusations true? To show that they are 


stigmas, we 


who appeal only 
Is it honorable?— 


France. and that war put an end to all previous trea- | noi, we annex an extract from one of the reports 
: ö 


‘ties? True it is, at war would have done this, if 


war had existed. But it was a strange war which 
had no beginning, for neither government declared 
it, and no end, for there never was a treaty of peace, 
and neither country was censcious of. being at war. 
with the other. Moreover, you paid for the national 
vessels which were captured from France, and de- 


- stroyed. so that they could not be restored. Did you 


pay England at the end of the last war for the ves- 

sels of her's which were sunk?, © n 
‘Will you say that an act of congress cut the knot 

which we could not untie, and abrogated these trea- 


ties? It is true that congress passed such an act. But 


France did not admit the right of one party toa con: 
tract; to dissolve it at pleasure. Listen to her lariguage: 

“The ministers of France cannot discover, in tne 
note of the 23d of July, 1800, any reasun to incline 
them to the supposition that the treaties between 
France and the United States are abrogated. - - 

“When, on the one hand, congress declares that 
France has contravened these treaties and that the 
United States are released from their stipulations; 
the government’ of France 
declares, that she has conformed to these treaties; 
ard that she desires their execution, and that the U. 
States alone have infringed them: where is the tri- 
bunal or the law to enforce the exoneration in pre- 
ference 10 the execution?” = = | 

“If one of two contracting parties is at liberty, 
whenever he may please. to cancel his obligations, 

of his own judgment concerning facts. or 

men, or things. no binding force can be attached to 
treaties, and the term itself should be erased from 
every language. I The French ministers to the Ame- 
rican ministers, 26th August, 1800 ] 

Our question then becomes only varied in its phra- 
neology. “What was it. that induced France to ac- 
quiesce in the abrogation of these treaties, which she 
struggled so kard to preserve?” eo 

The position assumed by Francé was very simple. 
At the risk of being tedious we will explain it in 
her own language: pita 3” 

zelt has always been the intention of the ministers 

of France to reserve to. her the right of choice be- 


tween the restoration of her privileggs, and the pay. 


ment of indemnities, which may be brought against 
her; so that they have never sup d that she could 
‘enjoy privileges without the payment of indemnities, 
or could pay indewnities without the enjoyment of 
privileges.” (Note of the French minister, Sept. 5, 1000.) 
Te alternative was placed before the American 
ministers thus. If you agree with us that the treaties 
are still in force, we will say the indemnities; but if 
you are resolved to extinguish the treaties it must be 


at the sacrifice of their claims.“ The American 


‘ministers preferred to insert the second article, al- 
ready described; but the course pursued by the se- 
nate, in striking it out, met with the apprubation of 
France. precisely because it was one of ine alterna- 
tives upon which she rested; and hence it is that the 
treaties and claims are buried in one common grave. 
You, the people of the United States, have abs..Ived 
yourselves frum the incumbrance thal hung about 
‘you. You have thrown it into the sea, and our claims 
are the weight fastened to it, io prevent even its bo- 
dy trom rising to trouble you m suture. 

And now, fellow citizens. permit ine to say a few 
more words. Our claims have been denounced as 
veing stale. Ii u true; but is tour fault? Have we 
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made to the house of representatives by a committee 
of that body: 


Whole number of petitioners, 956 
Of original claimants in their own right, 445 
8 ss fur self and others, 13 
s 5 by attorney, 23 
“ u by agents, 18 
Of insurance companies, as assignees of 
original complainants, for losses cover- - 
ed by insurance f $ E 
Of deceased persons being original 
claimanis 
Of administrators, emcee t 107 
Of executors, A 5 š 113 
For heirs. 2 a 37 
For estates, : ‘ . 45 
As surviving partners 79 
As guardians, P : ; q% 
Widows for estates, . P ‘ 4 
As assignees of bankrupts, and as (trustees . 
of insolvens s` eo e 
956—956 


Since the report was made, from which the above 
is extracted, no doubt the class of original claimants 
is much dimirfished, and that uf executors, heirs, and 
widows correspondingly swelled. In afew yrars 
more the first class will be entirely extinct. For for- 
ty years we have appealed to the representatives of 
your power, to kear us and decide, but in vain. . We 
now ask you, the nation, is this right? . Again we 
shall respectfully ask to consider, and when you shall 
see in the published proceedings of congress a peti- 
tion presented by some of us, you can understand, if 
you will do us the favor to read this address, what it 
is thatis brought up. l - ae 

Finally, we invoke you to protect us, by the inter. 
position of the controlling authority of your opinion, 
from the denunciations of those who resort to abuse, 
instead of argument. To your reason alone do we 
appeal; hy that only do we claim to be judged; and 
we ask you to say whether those who attempt tu exe 
cite your passions ‘and prejudices by. unworthy ap- 
peals to them, do not thereby. indicate.a want of 
confidence in your good sense. We deem ourselves 
aggrieved, and sre seeking redress temperately and 
respectfully. . We -assai] nobody; we have fallen 
upon evil times if we cannot seek remuneration for 
our Jost property. 
abuse. Our property is lost, that is clear. 
was willing to pay for it; that is clear also. 

The claim upon France was sustained by every 
cule of international law, backed by the determined 
support of our government. This claim was pro- 
perty. Where is it gone to? “What has become of 
n? How has it vanished from the face of the-earth? 
It has been taken for the publi use; and our parting 
expreasion is to remind you of that panoply, which 
our beloved constitution extends over all of us: ‘No 
private property shall be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” : l z 

Signed by ordet, and om behalf of the convention. 

GEORGE GRISWOLD, President. 
- James B. Monnar, i 
Henrr E. Aa Secretaries, 


- *These “claims” by 
tions vommired by | 
about 600 American merchant ehips and cargues. 


Frauce 


our geverument were fur epylia- 


should be used (o beloved country. We have 


.| prosperity of the whdle country. 


without calling forth acrimonious |. 
heretoſore acceptable to it. 


France. resulting in the capture of 
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To the Senate and 
Howse of Representatives of the U. States: 

If any people ever bad cause to render up thanks 
to the Supreme Being for parental care and protec- 
tion extended to them in all the trials and dificul- 
ties to which they have been from. time to time ex- 
posed, we certainly are that people. From the first 
settlement of our forefathers on this eontinent— 
through the dangers attendant upon the occupation 
of a savage wilderness—through a long period of 


J colonial dependence—through the war of the revo. 


lution—in the wisdom which led to the adoption of 
the existing republican far us of governinent— in the 
hazards incident to a war subsequently waged with 
one of the most powerful nations of the earth—in the 
increase of our population—in the spread of the arts 
and sciences, and in the strength and durability con- 
ferred on political institutions . emanating from the 
people and sustained by their will—the superintend- 
ence of an overruling Providence has been plainly 
visible. As preparatory, therefore, to entering once 


acknowledge our dependence upon 
Him as our guide and protector. and to implore a 
continuance of His parental watchfulness over our 
new cause for the ex- 
preservation of the 


r 


92 1105 of our gratitude in the 


ealth of our fellow- citizens, with some partial and 


local exceptions, during the past season—for the 
abundance with which the earth has yielded up its 
fruits to the labors of the husbandman—for the re- 
newed activity which has been imparted to com- 
, merce— for the revival of trade in all its depart- 
ments—for the ineressed rewar’s- attendant on the 
exercise of the mechanic arts—for the continued 
growth of our population and the rapidly reviving 
I shalt be permit- 
ted to exchange congratulations with you, gentle- 
men of the two. houses of congress, on these suspic 
cious circumstances, and to assuie you, in advance, 
of my ready disposition to concor with you in the 
adoption of al) such measures as shall be calculated 
to increase the happiness of our constituents and to 


` | advance the glory of our common. country. 


Since the last adjournment of congress, the exe- 
cutive has relaxed no effort to render indestructible ` 
the relations of amity which so happily exist be- 
tween the United States and other countries. The 
treaty lately concluded with Great Britain has tend- 
ed greatly to increase the good understanding whicb 
a reciprocity of interest is calculated to encourage, 
and it ts most ardently :to be hoped tbat nothing ma 
transpire to interrupt the relations of amity. whic 
it is so obviously the policy of both nations to culti- 
vate. es .. ; 

A question of much importance still remains to be 
adjusted between them. The territorial limits of 
the two countries in relation te what is commonly 
known as the Oregon territory, still remain in ds 
pute. The United States would be at all times in- 
disposed to aggrandize themselves ab the expense of . 
any other nation; but while thy’ would be restrain- 
ed by principles of honor. which should gover» the 
conduct of nations as well. as that of individuals, 
from setting up a demand for territory which does 
not belong to them, they would as unwillingly con- 
sent to a surrender of their rights. After the mest 
rigid, and as far as practicable, unbiassed examina- 
tion of. the ‘subject, the United States have always 
contended that their rights appertain to the entire 
region of country lying on the Pacific, and embraced | 
within the forty-second and fifty-fourth 40‘ of north 
Aatitude. This claim being controverted by Great 
Britain, ihose who have preceded the present execu- 
tive, actuated, no doubt, hy an earnest desire to ad- 
just the matter upon terms mutually sati-factory to 
both countries, have caused tobe subusitted to the 
British government, propositions. for settlement and 
final adjustment, which, however, have not proved 
Our minister st Lon- 
don has. under instructions, again „brought the aube 
ject to the consideration of that government; aad 
while nothing will be done to compromit the rights, 
or honor of the Unifed States, every proper expe- 
dient will be retorted to in order to bring the nego- 
‘tiation now in the progress of resumption, to a spee- 
dy and happy termination. Ju the meantime it is 
proper to. remark, that many of our citizens are 
either already established in the territory, or are on 
their way thither for the purpose of forming perma- 
nent setitements, while others are ‘preparing to fol- 
low—and in view of these facts, I must repeat the 
recommendation contained in previous messages, for 
the establishment of military posts, at such places, - 
on the line of travel, as will furnish secumly and 
protection to our hardy adventurers against hostile 
tribes of Indians inhabiting thuse extensive regions. 
Our lews should also follow them, so modified as the 


circumstances of the case may seem to require. U 
der the influence of our free system of governmen 


day.on the shores of the Pacific, similar in policy 
and in feeling to those existing on this side of the 
Rocky Moun ains, and giving a wider and more ex- 
tensive spread to the principles of civil and religious’ 
liberty. 

Iam happy to inform you that the cases whic 
have arisen, from time to time. of the detention o 
American vessels by British cruisers on the coast of 
Africa, under pretence oſ being engaged in the slave 
trade, have been placed in a fair train of adjustment. 
In the case of the William & Francis, full satisfac- 


h 


tion will be allowed. In the cases of the Tigris and | 


| 


the United States, 


Seamew, the British government admits that satis- 
faction is due. In the case of the Jones, the sum 
accruing from the sale of that vessel and cargo will 
be paid to the owners—while | cannot but flatte 
myself that full indemnification wil] be allowed for 
all damages sustained by the detention of the vessel 
—and in the case of the Douglass, her majesty’s go- 
vernment has expressed its determination to make 
indemnification. Strong hopes are therefore enter- 
tained. that most, if not all of these cases will be 
speedily adjusted. No new cases have arisen since 
the ratification of -the treaty of Washington; and it 
is confidently anticipated, that the slave trade, un- 
der the operation of the eighth article of that treaty, 
will be altogether suppressed. 

The occasional interruption experienced by our 
fellow citizens engaged in the fisheries on the neigh- 
boring coast of Nova Scotia, has not failed to claim 
the attention of the executive. Representations 
upon this subject have been made, but as yet no de- 
finite answer to those representations has been re- 
ceived from the British government. 


Two other subjects of comparatively minor im- 
portance, but nevertheless of two much consequence 
to be neglected,remain still to be adjusted between 
the two countries. By the treaty between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, of July, 1815, it is pro- 
vided that no higher duties shall be levied in either 
country on articles imported from the other, than on 
the same articles imported from any other place. In 
1836, rough rice, by act of parliament. was admitted 
from the coast of Africa into Great Britain on the 
payment of a duty of one penny a quarter, while the 
same article from all other countries, ine lud ing the 
United States, was subjected to the payment of a 
duty of twenty shillings a quarter. Our minister at 
London, has from time to time brought, this subject 
to the consideration of the British government, but 
so far without success. He is instructed to renew 
his representations upon it. _ = 


Somé 8 eince a claim was preferred against 
the Britis See i on the partof certain Ame- 
rican merchants, for the return of export duties 
paid by them on shipments of woollen goods to 
the United States, after the duty. on similar arti- 
cles exported to other countries had been repealed, 
and consequently in contravention of the commer- 
cial convention between the two nations securing to 
us equality in such cases. The principle on which 
the claim rests has long since been virtually admitted 
by Great Britain, but obstacles to.a settlement have 
from time to time been interposed, so that a large 

rtion of theamount claimed has not yet been re- 

unded. Our minister is now engaged in the prose- 
cution of the claim, and 1 cannot but persuade my- 
self that the British government will no longer de- 
lay its adjustment. 


I am happy to be able to say that nothing has oc- 
curred to disturb in any degree the relations of amity 
which exist between the United States and France, 
Austria, and Russia, as well as with the other pow- 
ers of Europe, since the adjournment of congress.— 
Spain has been agitated with internal convulsions for 
many sears, from the eflects of which it isto be hoped 
she is destined speedily to recover—when, under a 
more liberal system of commercial policy on her 
part, our trade with her may again fill its old, and so 
far as her continental possessions are concerned, its 
almost*forsaken channels, thereby adding to the mu- 
tual prosperity of the two countries. 


The Germanic Association of customs and com- 
merce, which, since its establishment in 1833, has 
been steadily growing in power and importance, and 
consists at this time of more than twenty German 
states, an] embraces a population of 27, 000, 000 of 
people united for all the purposes of commercial in- 
tercourse with each other and with foreign states, 
offers to the latter the most valuable exchanges on 
principles more liberal than are offered in the fiscal 
system of any other European power. From its 
origin, the importance of the German Union. has 
been lost sight gf by the United States. The 


never 


industry, morality and other valuable qualities of the | 


Merman nation, have always been well known and 
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the condition of their interposition, alike derogatory 
to the nation granting them and detrimental to the 
interests of the United States) We could not he ex- 
pected quietly to per. nit any such interference to our 
‘disadvantage, considering. that Texas is separated 
from the United States by a mere geographical line, 
that her territory in the opinion of many, formed a 

portion of the territory of the United States, that it 
is homogeneous in its population and pursuits with 
the adjoining state, makes contributions to the 
commerce of the world in the same articles with 

them, and that most of her inhabitants have heen ci- 
tizens of the United States, speak the same language 
and liye under similar political institutions with our-. 
selves, this government is bound by every considera- 
tion of interest as well as of sympathy, to see that 
she shall be left free to act, especially in regard to 
her domestic affairs, una u ed by force, and unres- 

trained by the policy or vie ws of other countries.— 
In full view of all these considerations, the execu- 
tive has not hesitated to express to the government 
of Mexico how deeply it deprecated a continuance 

of the war, and how anxiously it desired to witness 
its termination. I cannot but think that it becomes 
the United States, as the oldest of the American re- 

publics, to hold a language to Mexico upon this sub- | 
jectof an unambiguous character. It is time that 
this war hed ceased. There must be a linit to all 

wars; and if the parent state, after some eight years 
struggle, has failed ts reduce tu submission a portion 

of its subjects standing out in revolt agaiuot jl, and 

who have not only proclaimed themselves to be in- 
dependent, but have been recognized as such by o:h- 
er powers, she ought not lo expect that other nations 
will quietly look on, to their obvious injury, up en a 

protraction of hostilities. These United States 
threw off their colonial dependence, and established 

independent governments; and Great Britain, after 
having wasted her energies in the attempt to subdue 
them for a lesa period than Mexico has attempted to 
subjugate Texas, had the wisdom and justice: to 
acknowledge their independence, thereby recognising 
the obligation which rested on her as one of the fam- 
ily of nations. An example thus set by oue of the 
proudest as well as most powerful nations of. the 
earth, it could in no way disparage Mexico toimi- 
tate. While, therefore, the executive would deplore 
any collision with Mexico, or any disturbance of the 
friendly relations which exist between the, two coun- 
tries, it cannot permit that government to control its 
policy, whatever it may be, towards Texas; but will 
treat her as by the recognition of her independence, 
ine United States have long since declared they 
would do, as entirely independent of Mexico. The 
high obligations of public duty may enforce from the 
constituted authorities of the United States a policy 
which. the course persevered in by Mexico will have 
mainly contributed to produce; and the execulive, in 
such ‘a contingency, will with confidence throw itself 
upon the patriotism of the people to sustain the gov- 
ernment iu its course of action. E 


Measures of an unusual character have recently 
been adopted by the Mexican government calculated 
in no small degree to affect the trade of other nations 
with Mexico, and to operate injuriously to the U. 
States. All foreigners by a decree of the 23d day 
of September, and after six months from the day of 
itsi promulgation, are forbidden to carry on the 
business of selling by retail any goods within the 
confines of Mexico. Against this decree our minis- 
ter has nat failed to remonstrate. 

The- trade heretofore carried on by our citizens 
with Santa Fe, in which much capital was already 
invested, aud which was becoming of daily increasing 
importance, has suddenly been arrested by a decree. 
of virtual prohibition on the part of the Mexican. 
government. Whatever may be the right of Mexico 
to prohibit any particular cuurse of trade, to the ci- 
tizens or subjects of foreign powers, this late proce- 
dure, to say the least of it, wears 3 harsh and uu- 
trien@ly aspect. | l i 2 

The instalments on the claims recently settled by 
the convention with Mexico have been punctually 
paid ás they have fallen due, and our minister is en- 
gaged in urging the establishiuent of anew commis- 
sion in pursuance of the convention for the settic- 
ment of unadjusted claims. a: 
= With the oiher American states our relations of 
amity and good will have remained uninterrupted. 
Our minister near the republic of New Greuada, 
has succeeded in effecting an adjustment of the claim 
upon that government for the scnouner “By Chance,” 
which had Been pending for many years. The clann 
for the brig Morris,“ which had us origin during 
the existence of the republic of Columbia, and im- 
demunification for which, since the dissolution uf that 
republic, has devojved ou, its several members, will 
be urged with renewed zeal. iin 

[have much pleasure in saying that the govern- 
ment of Brazil has adjusted the claim upon thal go- 


ubject I invite the attention 
of congress to the report of the secretary of state, 
from which it will be seen that while our cotton is 
admitted free of duty, and the duty on rice has been 
much reduced, which has already led toa greatly in- 
creased consumption, a strong disposition has been 
recently evin - ed hy that great body to reduce. upon 
certain conditions. their present duty upon tobacco. 
This being the first intimation of a concession on this 
interesting subject ever made by any European pow- 
er, I cannot but regard it as well calculated to re- 
move the only impediment which has so fur existed 
to the most liberal commercial” intercourse between 
us and them. In this view our minister at Berlin, 
who has been instructed to enter upon the negotia 
tion of a commercial treaty, which while it will 
open new advantages to the agricultural interests of 

and a more. free and expanded 
field for commercial operations, will affect injurious- 
no existing interest of the Union. Should the 
| negotiation be crowned with success, its results will 
be communicated to both houses of congress. 

] communicate herewith certain despatches re- 
ceived from our minister at Mexico, and also a cor- 
respondence, which has recently occurred between 
the envoy from that republic and the secretary of 
state. It must be regarded as & little extraordinary 
that the government of Mexico, in anticipation of a 
public discussion, which it has been pleased to infer 
from newapaper publications, as likely to take place 
in congress, relating to the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, should havo so far anticipated the 
result of such discussion as to have announced its 
determination to visit any such anticipated decision 
by a formal declaration of war against the U. States. 
if designed to prevent congress irom introducing 
that question as a fit subject for its calm deliberation 
and nal judgment, the executive have no reason to 
doubt that it will entirely fail of its object. The 
representatives of a brave and patriotic people will 
suffer no apprehensions of future consequences to 
embarrass them in the course of their proposed de- 
liberations. Nor will the executive department of 
the government fail, for any such cause, to discharge 
its whole duty to the country. | 


The war which has existed for so long a time be- 
tween Mexico and Texas has, since the battle of 
San Jacinto, consisted for the most part of predatory 
incursiocs, which, while they have been attended 
with much of suffering to individuals, and have kept 
the borders of the two countries in a state of constant 
alarm, have failed to approach to any definitive re- 
sult. Mexico has fitted out no formidable armament 
by land or by sea for the subjugation of Texas.— 
Eight years.have now elapsed since Texas declared 
her independence of Mexico, and during that time 
she has been recognized as a sovereign power by sev- 
eral of the principal civilized states. Mexico, nev- 
ertheless, perseyeres in her plans of reconquest, and 
refuses to recognize her independence. l he preda- 
tory. incursions to which I have alluded. have been 
attended in oné instance, with the breaking up of the 
courts of justice by the seizing upon the persons of 
the juoges, jury. and officers of the court, and 
Magging them along with unarmed, and therefore 
non-combatant citizens, into a cruel and oppressive 
bondage, thus leaving crime to go unpunished and 
immorality to pass unreproved. A border warfare 
is evermore to be deprecated, and over such a war 
as has existed for so many years between these two 
APAE humanity has had greut cause to lament.— 

or is such a condition of things to be deplored only 
because of the individual suffering attendant upon it. 
The effects are fur more extensive. The Creator of 

universe has given man the earth for his resting 

ce, and its fruits for his subsistence. . Whatever, 
therefore shal) make the first or any part of ita scene 
of desolation, atlects injuriously his heritage, and 
may be regarded as a. general calamity. Wars may 
retest P be-necessary; but all the nations have a 
comrfon interest in bringing them speedily to a close. 
i The United States have an immediate interest iu see- 
ing an end put tothe state of hostilities existing be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. They are our neighvors, 
of the same continent, with whom we are not. only 
desirous of cultivating the relations of amity, but of 
the most extended commercial intercourse, and to 
| practice all the rights of a neighborhvod hospitality. 
Our own interests are deeply involved in the matter, 
since however neutral may be our course of policy. 
we canuot hope to escape the effects of a spirit of 
jealousy on ihe part of both of the powers. Nor 
can this government be indifferent to the fact that a 
warfare, such as is waged between those two nations 
is calculated to weaken both powers, and finally · 10 
render them, and especially the weaker of the lwu 
‘the subject‘of interference on the part of stronger 
and more powerſul nations, which, intent only on 
advancing their peculiar views, may sooner or later 
attempt to dring about a compliance with terms, as 


appreciated.. On this s 
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vernment in the case of the schooner “John S. Bry- 
an,” and that sanguine hopes are entertained that the 
same spirit of justice will influence its councils in 
arriving at an early decision upon the remaining 
claims; thereby removing all cause of dissension be- 
tween two powers, whose interests are to some ex- 
tent interwoven with each other. T l 

Our minister at Chili has succeeded in inducing a 
recognition by that government; of the adjustment 
effected by his predecessor of the first claims in the 
case of the “Macedonian.” The first instalment 
has been received by the claimants in the United 
States. 

Notice of the exchange of ratifications of the trea- 
ty with Peru, which will take place at Lima, has not 
yet reached this country, but is shortly expected to 
be received, when the claims upon that republic will 
doubtless be liquidated and paid. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding between this 
government and that of Buenos Ayres, occurring 
several years ago, this government has remained un- 
represented at that court, while a minister from it 
has been constantly resident here. The causes of 
irritation have in a great measure passed away, and 
it is in contemplation, in view of important inter- 
ests which nave grown up in that country, at some 
early period during the present session of congress. 
with the concurrence of the senate, to restore diplo- 
malic relations between the two countries. 

Under the provisions of an act of congress of the 
Jast session, a minister was despatched from the U. 
States to China, in August of the present year, who, 
from the Jatest accounts we have from him, was at 
Suez. in Egypt, on the 25th of September last, on 
his route to China. 

In rezard to the Indian tribes residing within onr 
jurisdictional limits, the greatest vigilance of the 
rovernment has been exerted to preserve them at 
peace among themselves, and to inspire them with 
feelings of confidence in the justice of this govern- 
ment, and to Cultivate friendship with the border 
inhabitants. This has happily succeeded toa great 
extent; but itis a subject of regret that they suffer 
themselves in some instances to be imposed up- 
on by artful and designing tinen—and this notwith- 
standing ull the effurts of the government to pre- 
vent it. 

The receipts into the treasury for the calendar 
year 1843, exclusive of loans, were little more than 
eighteen milllons of dollars; and the expenditures, 
exclusive of payments on the public debt, will have 
been about twenty-three millions of dollars. By the 
act of 1842, anew arrangement of the fiscal year 
was made, so that it shall commence on the Ist day 
of July in each year. The accounts and estimates 
for the current fiscal year, will show that the loans 
and treasury notes made and issued before the close 
of the last congress, to meet the anticipated deficien- 
cy, have not been entirely adequate. Although on 
the Ist of October last, there was a balance in the 
treasury in consequence of the provision thus made 
of $3,914,082 77, yet the appropriations already 
made hy congress will absorb that balance, and leave 
a probable deficiency of two millions of dollars at the 
close of the present fiscal year. There are outstanding 
treasury notes to about the amount of four milhon 
six hundred thousand dollars; and should they be re- 
turned upon the treasury during the fiscal year, they 
will require provision for their redemption. 1 do not 
however regurd this as probable, since they have ob- 
viously entered into the currency ol the country, and 
will continue to form a portion of it, if the system 
now adopted be continued. The loan of 134], 
amounting to $5,672,976 88, falls due on the Jst ot 
January 1345, and must be provided for or postpon- 
ed by a > 
vmit should be materially increased by you, there 
will be a probable deficiency for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1845, of upwards of 
four intilions of dollars. 

The delusion incident to an enormously excessive 
paper circulation, which gave a fictitious value to 
every thing, and stimulated adventure and specula- 
lation to avu extravagant extent, has been happily 
succeeded by the substitution of the precicus metals 
and paper promptly redeemable in specie, and thus 
false values have disappeared, and a sounder condition 
of things has been introduced. This transition, al- 
though intimately connected with the prosperity of 
the country, has nevertheless been attended with 
much embarrassment to the government, in its finan- 
cial concerns. So long as the foreign importers 


new loan. And unless the resources of re- | 


` 


the first stages of its existence, to an obviously de- 
preciated value in its second, so that it no longer 
‘answered the purposes of exchange or barter, and its 
jultimute substitution by a sound metallic and-paper 
rirculation cambined, has been attended by dimin- 
ished importations, and a consequent falling off in 
the revenue. This has induced congress, from 1837, 
to resort to the expedient of issuing treasury notes, 
and finally of funding.them, in order to supply defi- 
iciencies. J cannot, however, withhold the remark 
that itis in no way compatible with the dignity of 
the goverment that a public debt should be created 
in time of peace to meet the current expenses of the 
government, or that temporary expedients should be 
resorted to an hour longer than it is possible to avoid 
them. The executive can do no more than apply 
the means which congress places in its hands for the 
support of government; and happily for the good of 
the country, and for the preservation of its liberties, 
it possesses no power to levy exactions on the peo- 
ple, or to force from them contributions to the public 
revenue in any form. Itcan only recommend such 
measures as may, in its opinion, be called for by the 
wants of public service, to congress, with whom 
alone rests the power to “lay and collect taxes, du- 
lies, imposts, and excises.” This duty has upon se- 
veral occasions heretofore been performed. The 
present condition of things gives a flattering promise 
that trade and commerce are rapidly reviving, 
and, fortunately for the country, the sources of reve- 
nue have only to be opened, in order to prove abun- 
cunt. 


While we can anticipate no considerable increase 
in the proceeds of the sales of the public lands for 
reasons perfectly obvious to all. for several years to 
come, yet the public lands cannot otherwise than be 
regarded as the foundation of the public credit.— 
With so large a body of the most fertile landa in the 
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ability of the government to meet its engagements 
under every emergency. In seasons of trial and 
difficulty similar to those through which we are pas- 
sing, the capitalist makes his investment in the go- 
vernment stocks with the most assured confidence of 
ultimate reimbursement; and whatever may be said 
in a period of great financial prosperity, such as ex- 
isted some years after 1833, I should regard it as 
suicidal in a season of financial embarrasament, either 
to alienate the lands themselves, or the proceeds 
arising from their sales. The first and paramount 
duty of those to whom may be entrusted the admin- 
istration of public affairs, is to guard the public 
credit. In re-establishing the credit of this central 
government, the readiest and most obvious mode is 
taken to restore the credit of the states. The ex- 
tremities can only be made sound by producing a 
healthy action in the central government, and the 
history of the present day fully establishes the fact, 
that increase in the value of the stocks of this go- 
vernment will, in a majority of instances, be attend- 
ed by an increase in the value of the stocks of the 
states. It should, therefore, be a matter of general 
congratulation that amidst all the embarrassments 
arising from surrounding circumstances, the credit 
of the government shonld have been so fully restor- 
ed that it has been enabled to effect a loan of seven 
millions of dollars to redeem that amount of treasu- 
ry notes,on terms more favorable than any that 
have been offered for many’years. And the six per 
cent. stock which was created in 1842, has advanced 
in the hands of the holders to nearly twenty per cent. 
above its par value. The confidence of the people 
in the integrity of their government has thus been 
signally manifested. These opinions relative to the 
public lands do not in any mauner conflict with the 
pobect vance of the most liberal policy toyards those 
of our fellow citizens who press forward into the 
wilderness and ure the pioneers in the work of its 
reclamation. In securing to all such their righ of 
| pre-emption, the government performs but an act of 
‘retributive justice for sufferings encountered and 
i bardships endured, and finds ample remuneration in 
the comforts which its policy ensures, and the hap- 
piness which it imparts. j 

| Should a revision of the tariff, with a view to 
revenue, become necessary in the estimation of con- 
gress, | doubt not you will approach the subject with 
ia just and enlightened regard to the interests of the 
whole Union. The principles and views which | 
have heretofore had occasion to submit, remain un- 
‘changed. It can, however, never be too often re- 
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lation from a nominal and apparently real value, in one se 
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ction of the country should desire to have ita 
supposed interests advanced at the sacrifice of all 
others; but union being the great interest, equally 
precious to all, should he fostered and sustained by 


mutual concessions and the cultivation of that spirit 


of compromise from which the constitution itself 
proceeded. | 

You will be informed, by the report from the 
treasury department, of the measures taken under 
the act of the last session, authorizing the re-issue of 
treasury notes in lieu of those then outstanding.— 
The system adopted in pursuance of existing laws, 
seems well calculated to save the country a large 
amount of interest, while it affords conveniences and 
obviates dangers and expense in the transmission of 
funds to disbursing agents. I refer you also to that 
report for the means proposed by the secretary to in- 
crease the revenue, and particularly to that portion 
of it which relates to the subject of the warehousing 
system, which I earnestly urged upon congress al its 
last session, and as to the importance of which my 
opinion has undergone no change. 


In view of the disordered condition of the curren- 
cy at the time, and the high rates of exchange be- 
tween different parts of the country, I felt it to be in- 
cumbent on me, to present to the consideration of 
your predecessors, a proposition conflicting in no de- 
gree with the constitution, or with the rights of the 

states, and having the sanction not in detail, but in 
principle, of some of the eminent men who had pre- 
ceded me in the executive office. That proposition 
contemplated the issuing of treasury notes of deno- 
minations not less than five nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars, to be employed in payment of the obli- 
gations of the government in lieu of gold and silver. 
at the option of the public creditor, and to an amount 
not exceeding 815,000, 000. lt was proposed to make 
them receivable everywhere, and to establish at va- 


rious points depositories of gold and silver to be held 
world under the control and at the disposal of the | in trust for the redemption of such notes, 80 as to 
government, no one can reasonably doubt the entire | ensure their convertibility into specie. No doubt was 


entertained that such notes would have maintained a 
par value with gold and silver, thus furnishing a paper 
currency of equal value over the union, thereby 
meeting the just expectations of the people and ful- 
filling the duties ofa parental government. Whether 
the depositories should be permitted to sell or pur- 
chase bills under very limited restrictions, together 
with all its other details, was submitted to the wisdom 
‘of congress, and was regarded as of secondary impor- 
tance. I thought then, and think new, that such an 
arrangement would have been attended with the hap 
pites results. The whole matter of the currency would 
have been placed where by the constitution it was 
designed to be placed under the iminediate supervi- 
sion and control of congress. The action of the gov- 
ernment would have been independent of all corpo- 
rations, and the same eye which rests unceasingly 
on the specie currency and guards it against adulte- 
ration, would also have rested on the paper curren- 
cy, to control and regulate its issues and protect it 
against depreciation. ‘The same reasons which would 
forbid congress from parting with the power over the 
coinage, would seem to operate with nearly equal 
force in regard to any substitution for the precious 
etals inthe form ofa circulating medium. Paper, 
when substituted for specie, constitutes a standard of 
value by which the operations of sociely are regulat- 
ed and whatsoever causes its depreciation, affects 
society to an extent nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
adulteration of the coin. Nor can [ withhold the re- 
mark, that its advantazes, contrasted with a Bank of 
the United States, apart from the fact that a bank was 
esteemed as obnoxious to public sentiment, as well 
on the score of expediency as of constitutionslity, ap- 
eared to me to be strixing and obvious. The re- 
jef which a bank would afford by an issue of $15,- 
000.000 of its notes, judzing from the experience of 
the late United States Bank, would not have occur- 
red in less than fifteen years; whereas, under the pro- 
osed arrangement, the relief arising from the issue 
of 815, 000, 000 of treasury notes would have been 
consummated in ons year; thus furnishing in one-fif- 
teenth part of the time in which a Bank could have 
accomplisbed it, a paper medium of exchange, equal 
in amount to the real wants of the country, at par 
value with gold and silver. ‘The saving to the go- 
vernment would have been equal to all the interest 
whicn it has had to pay on treasury notes of previous: 
as well as subsequent issues, thereby relieving the 
government, and at the same time affording re- 
lief to the people. Under all the responsibilities at- 
tached to the station which I occupy, and in redemp- 


could receive payment for their cargoes in a curren- peated, that the prominent interest of every impor- | tion of a pledge given to the last congress at the close 


cy of greatly less value tha : 
ly available here in the purchase of our azricultura 
productions, their profits being immeasurably aug- 
mented by the operation, the shipments were laige 
and the revenues of government became superabun- 
gant. Bat the change in the character of tne circu- 


and stability in legislation. 


n that in Europe, but ful- | tant pursuit of life, requires for success, permanency of its first session, I submitted the suggestion to its 
These can only be at- consideration at two consecutive sessions. 


The re- 


| tained by adopting as the basisof uction, moderation ; commendation, however, met wath no favor at its 


secure the harmonious action of the political as of 
‘the animal system. In our political organization, no 


in all things, which is as indispensably necessary io hands. 


While lam free to admit, that the necessi- 
ties of the times have since became greatly amelio- 
rated, and that there is good reason to hope that the 
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country is safety and rapidly emerging from the diſ- It gives me great pain to announce to you the 
ficulties and embarrassments which every where sur- Joss of the steam ship “Missouri,” by fire, in the 
rounded it in 1841, vet [ cannot bat think that its re- Bay of Gibraltar, where she had stopped to renew 
storation to a sound and healthy condition would be her supplies of coal, on her voyage to Alexandria, 
greatly expedited by a resort to the expedient in a with Mr. Cushing, the American minister to China 
modified furm. on board. There is ground for high commendation 
The operations of the treasury now rest on the lof the officers and men, for the coolness and intrepi- 
act of 1789, and the resolution of 1816, and those |dity and perfect submission to discipline evinced un- modern times, involving not only questions of | 
laws bave been so administered as to produce as der the most trying circumstances. Surrounded by, dary, which under the moat 5 A 1 
great a quantum of good to the country as their pro- a raging fire, which the utmost exertions could not are always embarrassing, but at the ee. „ 
visions are capable of yielding. Jf there had been subdue, and which threatened momentarily the ex- portant and high principles of anime ee 


in your judgment will be best calculated to consum- 
mate the liberal intent of the testator. 


When, under a dispensation of divine providence, 
I succeeded to the presidential office, the state of 
public atfuirs was embarrassing and critical. To add 
to the irritation consequent upon a longstanding con- 
troversy with one of the most powerful nations of 


any distinct expression of opinion going to show that 


public sentiment is averse to the plan either as here- 
tofore recommended to congress, or in a modified 
form, while my own opinion in regard to it would 
remain unchanged, [shoul be very far from again 
presenting it to your consideration. The govern- 
roent has originated with the states and the people, 
for their own henefitand advantage; and it would be 
subversive of the foundation principles of the politi- 
cal edifice which they have reared, to persevere in a 
‘measure which in their mature judgments, they 
had either repudiated or condemned. The will of 
our constituents, clearly expressed, should be re- 
garded as the light to guide our footsteps; the true 
difference between a monarchical or aristocratical 
government anda republic, being, that in the first 
the will of the few prevails over the willof the ma- 
ny, while in the last the will of the many should be 
alone consulted. 

The report of the secretary of war will bring vou 
acquainted with the condition of that important 
branch of the public service. ‘The army may he 
regarded in consequence of the smal! number of the 
rank and file in each company and regiment, as lit- 
tle more than a nucleus around which to rally the 
military force of the country in case of war, and yet 
its services in preserving the peace of the frontiers 
are of a most important nature. la all cases of 
emergency, the reliance of the country is properly 
placed in the militia of the several states, and it may 
well deserve the consideration of congress, whether 
a new and more perfect organization might not be 
introduced, looking mainly to the volunteer compa- 
nies of the Union for the present, and of easy ap- 
plication to the great body of the militia in time of 
war. ` 

The expendituresof the war department have 
been considerably reduced in the last two years; 
contingencies, hdOwever, may arise, which would 
call for the filling upof the regiments with a full 
complement of men, and make it very desirable to 
remount the corps of dragoons, which by an act of 
the last congress was directed to be dissolved. 


I refer you to the accompanying report of the se. 
cretary for information in relation to the navy of the 
United States. While every effort has been and 
will continue to be made to retrench all superflui- 
ties and lop oif all excrescences which from time to 
time may have grown up, yet it has not been re- 
garded as wise or prudent to recommend any material 
Change in the annual appropriations. The interests 
which are involved are of too important a charac- 
ter to lead to the recommendation of any other than a 
liberal policy. Adequate appropriations ought to be 
made to enable the executive to lit out ab the ships 
that are now in a course of building, or that require 
repairs, for active service in the shortest possible 
time, should any emergency urise which may require 
it. An efficient navy, while it is the cheapest means 
of public defence, enlists in its support the feelings 
of pride and confidence which brilhant deeds and 
heroic valor have heretofure served to strengthen 
and confirm. 

I refer you particularly to that part of the secre- 
tary's report which has reference to recent experi- 
ments in the application of steam and in the con- 
struction of war steamers, made ynder the superin- 
tendence of distinguished officers of the navy. In 
addition to other manifest improvements in the con- 
struction of thesteam engine and application of the 
motive power, which has rendered them more ap- 
propriate to the uses of ships of war, one of those 
officers has brought into use a power which makes 
the steam ship most formidable either for attack or 
defence. I cannot too strongly recommend this sub- 
ject to your consideration, and do not hesitate to ex- 
press my entire conviction of its great importance. 

I call your particular attention also to that por- 
tion of the secretary’s report whicti has reference to 
the act of the late session of congress which prohi- 
bited the transfer of any balance of appropriation 
from other heads of appropriation to that for build- 
ing. equipment, and repair. The repeal of that pro- 
hibition will enable the department to give renewed 
employment to a large class of workmen who have 
been necessarily discharged in consequence of the 
want of means to pay them—a circumstance attend- 
ed,especially at this season of the year, with much 
privation and sulfering. 


| plusions of her well supplied magazines, the officers controversies between the citizens and subjects of the 
jexhibited no signs of fear, and the men obeyed eve- two countries had engendered a state of feelinz and 
rz order with alacrity. Nor was she abandoned un- of conduct which threatened the most calamitous 
til the jast gleamof hope of saving her had expir- consequences. The hazards incident to this state of 


ed. Itis well worthy of your consideration Whe- things were greatly heightened by the arrest and im- 


this unfortunate affair should not be reimbursed to; as it was alleged, as a part of a military force, had 


them. ‘aided in the commission of | i i 
. : ‘ , i : 8 an act violative of the 
I cannot take leave of this painful subject without territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and in- 


adverting to the aid rendered upon the occasion, by volving the murder of a citizen of the state of New 
the 5 „ at V»! o York. A large amount of claims against the govern- 
mander, ofħcers, and crew of the British ship of the | ment of Mexico remained unadjusted, and a war of 


line “Malabar,” which yas lying at the time in: several years’ continuance with the savage tribes of 
the bay. Every thing that generosity or humanity! Florida still prevailed, attended with the desolation 
could dictate, was promptly performed. It is by of a large portion of that beautiful territory, and 
such acts of good will by one to another of the fa-) with tho sacrifice of many valuable lives. To in- 
mily of nations, that fraternal feelings are nourished | crease the emharrassments of the government, indi- 
and the blessings of permanent peace secured. vidual and state credit had been nearly stricken 
The report of the postmaster general willebring down, and confidence in the general government was 
you acquainted with the operations of that depart- so much impaired that loans of a small amount could 
ment during the past year, and will suggest to you! only be negotiated at a considerable sacrifice. As a 
such modifications of the existing laws as in your! necessary consequence of the blight which had fallen 
| opinion the exigencies of.the public service may re- on commerce and mechanical industry, the ships of 
quire. The cllange which the country has under. the one were thrown out of employment, and the 
gone of late years in the mode of travel and trans- | operations of the other had been greatly diminished. 
portation has afforded so many facilities for the Owing to the condition of the currency, exchanges 
transmission of mail matter out of the regular mail, between different ports of the country had become 
as to require the greatest vigilance and circumspec- *ruinously high, and trade had to depend on a depre- 
tion in order to enable the officer at the head of the ciated paper currency in conducting its transactions. 
department to restrain the expenditures within the! [shall be permitted to congratulate the country, that 
income. There is also*too much reason to fear that! under an overruling Providence peace was preserved 
the franking privilege has run into great abuse. The | without a sacrifice of the national honor; the war in 
department nevertheless has been conducted with Florida was brought loa speedy termination; a large 
the greatest vigor, and has attained at the least pos- portion of the claims on Mexico have been fully ad- 
sible expense, all the useful objects for which it was; judicated and are in a course of payment; while 
established. ` tuli justice had been rendered to us in other matters 
In regard to all the Departments, Į am quite happy | by other nations; confidence between man and man 
in the belief that nothing has been left undone which | is is a great measure restored, and the credit of this 
was called for by a true spirit of economy, or by a government fully and perfectly re-establishod — 
system of accountability rigidly enforced. This ispCommerce is becoming more and more extended in 
in some degree apparent from the fact that the Gov- | its operations, and manufacturing and mechanical 
ernment has sustained no loss by the default of any | industry once more reap the rewards of skilland la- 
of its agents. Inthe complex, butat the same time, bor honestly applied. The operations of trade rest 
beautiful machinery of our system of Government, on a sound currency, and the rates of exchange are 
it is not a matter of surprise, that some remote azen. | reduced to the lowest amount. In this condition of 
cy may have failed for an instant to fulfil its desired | things I have felt it to be my duty to bring to your 
office; but I feel confident in the assertion that nothing | favorable consideration matters of great interest im 
has occurred to interrupt the harmonious action of | their present and ultimate results, aud the only desire 
the Government itself, and that while the laws have; which | feel in connection with the future is, and 
been executed with efficiency and vigor, the rights] will continue to be, to leave the country prosperous 
neither of States nor individuals have been trampled | and its institutions unimpaired. 
on or disregarded. 
In the mean time the country has been steadily 
advanciug in all that contributes to national great- 
ness. The tide of population continues unbrokenly 
to flow jnto the new States and territories, where a 
refuge is found not only for our native born fellow- 
citizens, but for emigrants from all parts of the civ- 
ilized world, who come among us to partake of 
the blessings of our free institutions, and to aid by 
their labor to swell the current of our wealth and| December 4. At noon the Hon. W. P. Mangun, 
ower. president of the senate, took the chair, and called the 
luis due to every consideration of public policy ! senate to order; when it appeared that the following 


that the Jakes and rivers of the West shouldereceive | Sale i “Toh f E 
Maine—John Fairfield, George Evans. 


all such attention at the hands of Congress as the i : } 

Constitution will enable it to bestow. Worksin fa-! eie Hampshire—Levi Woodbury, C. G. Atherton. 

vorable and proper situations on the lakes would be] Fermont—Sumuel Phelps. Wm. C. Upham. 

found to be as indispensably necessary in case of war| Mussachuretts—Isauc C. Bates. 

to carry on safe and successful naval operations, as| thede Islund—W m. Sprague. 

fortifications on the Atlantic sea board. Theappro-| Connecticut—J. W. Huntington. 

priation made by the last Congress for the improve- Ir York—N. P. Tallmadge, Silas Wrisht. 

ment of the navigation of the Mississippi river, has New Jersey—Jacob W. Miller, Wm. Dayton, 
Peansylvania—Daniel W. Sturgeon, Jas. Buchanan, 


been diligently and efficiently applied. 
l cannot close this communication, gentlemen,| Delaware— Thomas Clayton. 
Mairulind—W m. D. Merrick. 


without recommending to your most favorable con- PE J ! 

sideration, the interests of this District. Appointed| Virzinia—William C. Rives, Wm. S. Archer. 

by the Constitution its exclusive legislators, and form- M Carolina W. P. Mangum, W. H. Haywood, jr. 

ing in this particular the only anomaly in our sys- Georgia—W. T. Colquitt. 

tem of Government of the Leri body being Alabama — Mm. R. King. 

elected by others than those ſor whose advantage Jennessee — E. H. Foster, Spencer Jarnagin. 

they are to legislate, you will feel a superadded ob-| Aentucky—J. T. Morehead, John J. Critteaden, 

lation to look well into their condition, and to leave O- Benjamin Pappan, William Allen. 

ud cause for complaint or regret. The seat of gov- /ndiana—Albert S. White. E. A. Hannegan. 

ernment of our associated republics cannot but be IIInoi— James Semple, Sidney Breese. 

regarded as worthy of your parental care. AMissouri—Thos. H. Benton, David R. Atchison, 
Ju connexion with its other interests, as well as Arkansas—W m. S. Fulton. 

those of the whole country, I recommend that ai (The eredentials of the following senators were 

your present session you adopt such measures, in or- then severally read, after which they were duly qua- 

der to carry into effect the Smithsonian bequest, as lificd and took their seats: 


— er a 


JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, December, 1343. 
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Hon. ‘tr. . her en., of New Hampshire; Mr. Hay- 
rood, of North Cartman; Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia; 
Messr-. Foster and Jurnagin, of Tennessee; Mr. Han- 
negan, of Judiana; vlessrs. Semple and Breese, of Ilh- 
nois; and Mr. Atchison, of Missouri. 

On motion of Mr. Criitenden, it was 

Rexolved, ‘That a message be sent to the house of re 
presentatives informing that body that a quorum of the 
senate had ussembled, and that it was ready to proceed 

business. 
i The usual resolutions incident to the organization 
of the body were then adopted, when the senate ad- 


journed. 

December 5. Present in addition to those of yes- 
terday, Messrs. Sevier, Bayard, McDuffie, and Berrien. 

A joint committee consisting of Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
King was appointed to join that of the house to wait 
upon the President and inform him that the two 
houses were prepared to reccive any communication 
he may be pleased to make. 

Mr. Woodbury presented resolutions of the New 
Hampshire legislature asking for an unconditional 
repayment of the fine imposed on General Jackson. 
Ordered tb be printed. 

Mr. Merrick gave notice that he would take the 
earliest opportunity to introduce the. following: viz: 

A bill to reduce the rates of postage. : 

A bill for the better regulation of the transporta- 
tion of the mail. 

The President’s message was received and read 
and the usual number, with accumpanying docu- 
ments, were ordered to he printed. 

The senate proceeded to ballot for its printer: the 
vote stuod. for Gales & Scaton 23, Blair & Rives 17. 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton were declared to be elected 
and the senate adjourned. 

DecemBeEr 6. Present besides those of yesterday, 
Messrs. HWocdbridge, of Michigan, and Henderson and 
Walker, of Mississippi. 

Mr. Ruchanan presented the petition of Mary Ree- 
side, widow of the late James Reeside, asking that 
the sum fonnd due to her iate husband froin the go- 
vernment may be paid tò her. ($180,000. } 

Mr. Henderson gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill to confirm the survey and location of claims 
for lands in the state of Mississippi, east of Pearl ri- 
ver and south of the thirty-first degree of north lati- 
tude. 

Mr. Walker gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill providing for the reduction and giaduation 
of the price of the public lands. 

The senate adjourned. r 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monpay, Dec. 4. At 12 M. the house was called 
to order by Matthew St. C. Clarke, Esq. clerk of the 
house of representatives of the 27th congress. The 
clerk then proceeded tu call the roll and having arriv- 
elat the names returned for the state of N. Hamp- 
shire, R 
Mr. Campbell rose and said he would take the li- 
berty of calling attention to the second section of the 
apportionment act of the last congress, viz: 

“Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That in every 
case where a state is entitled to more than one re- 
presentative, the number to which each state shall be 
entitled under this apportionment, shail be elect- 
ed by districts composed of contiguous territory, 
equal in nuuber to the number of representatives to 
which said state may be entitled; no one district elect. 
ing more than one representative.” 

Mr. Campbell wish to offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the representatives elect of the con- 
gress of the United States nuw assembled, by general 
consent, Will proceed, through the acting clerk, 10 call 
the numes of gentlemen whose right to seats are not dis- 
puted fur vant of compliance with the provisions of an 
act entitled “an act for the apportionment of representa- 
tives among the several stutes according tu the sixth cen- 
sus. approved, June 25, 1842; and atier the names of 
such members elect are all called, and befure they pro- 
ceed to elect n speaker or other officer, they shall hear 
and decide upon all ctedenuuls, certificates, and other 
clans to seats in the House of Represensatives under the 
eousntution ot the Uuned States aud the laws of the re- 
Reecuve states.“ 

The clerk said that he did not feel that he had 
any authority to submit the resolution to the vote of 
the house. 

Mr. Campbell then proceeded to read the resolution 
himself, but the house generally objected. 

The clerk continued the roll call and ‘at its con- 
elusion announced that one hundred and eighty-nine 
members had answered to their names; and that a 
quorum being now present, the house would, if it 
were its pleasure, proceed to ballot for a speaker. 

Mr. Barnard arose for the purpose of presenting a 
brief paper which he would read in his place. Mr. 
Dromgoole, Duncan, &e. objected. Mr. J. R, Ingersoli 


_ moved that the gentleman have leave to read thé 


paper. The clerk having put the question on grant. 
ing the leave. the vote stood, ayes 69, noes 124. So 
lea ve wasrefused. 

Mr. Barnard desired to say that he never should 
have asked the leave himself. because he claimed it 
as strictly his right to present and read this paper 
in his place; but he should make no further attempt 
to do so. He desired it, however, to be understood 
that the paper contained a declaration of more than 
fifty gentlemen of that house concerning the uncon- 
stitutionality and utter irregularity of the house be- 


ing organized with the aid of certain persons of New 


Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, who 
Hi not been elected as members in conformity with 
aw.“ l 


STHE FOLLOWING IS A COPY OF THE PROTEST: 
The roli of representatives elected to the 28th 


| 


i this station, which has 
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The house then proceeded to vote on motion of Mr. 
Weller, viva voce, for a speaker. The vote resulted. 
for John W. Jones of Virginia 128, for John White 59, 
for Williams Wilkins 1. Whole vote 188, necessary 
for a choice 95. 

Mr. Jones was then conducted to the chair by Mr. 
Coles, of Virginia, and Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Dixon H. Lewis. of Alabama, administered to the 
speaker the usual oath of office. The Speaker then 
rose and addressed the house as follows: 

““Genilemen of the House of Representatives. 
Called. to preside over your deliberations, I re- 
turn to you, gentlemen, my sincere thanks for this 
proof of your confidence, and for the honor confer- 
red upon me; with an assurance on my part that J 
shall endeavor con to discharge the duties of 
een assigned to me. And, 
in undertaking to do this, inexperienced as I am ia 


congress having now been called by the clerk, ac- much that relates to this, which to me is a new and 
cording to usage, and a quorum of members, whose , untried station, I cannot but feel that I shall ve 


right to participate in the act of organizing the 


House of Representatives is undisputed, having ap- 
peared and answered to their names, this body 1s 
about to proceed to the high duty of electing a 
speaker—to fill an office which, in point of dignity 
and political consequence, is hardly second to any 
known to the constitution, after that of president of 
the United States. Before that high duty shall be 
entered upon, the undersigned, feeling a sense of 
solemn obligation to truth and of responsibility to 
Gog for what they utter and assert, are constrained 
to declare that, in their united and undoubting con- 
vietion and judgment, a deep and grievous wound, 
perhaps never to be healed, wil] be inflicted on the 
constitution, and on Jaw, order, and civil liberty, if 
the election of a speaker shall be conducted in the 
manner in which we have reason to apprehend it 
may be. > 

Several persons from the state of New Hampahire, 
namely, Edmund Burke, John P. Hale, Moses Nor- 
ris, jr. and John R. Reding: several persons, also, 
from the state of Georgia, namely, Howell Cobb, 
Hugh A. Haralson. and Absalom H. Chappell; one 
person from the state of Mississippi, namely Jacob 
Thompson; and persons from the state of Missouri, 
namely, Jas. M. Bowlin, Jas. M. Hughes, Jno. Jame- 
son, G. M. Bower, and James H. Relfe, have been 
called by the Clerk, are now in this hall, and have 
answered to their names in & manner to leave no 
doubt that their intent and purpose is to vote with 
the duly elected representatives of the people 
here present in the election of speaker, and to act 
und participate fully in the organization of the 
House of Representatives, as if they were members 
thereof. 

By the act of congress of June 25. 1842, “for the 
apportionment of representatives among the several 
states according to tue sixth census,” it was enacted 
“that in every case where a state is entitled to more 
than one representative, the number to which each 
state shall be entitled under the apportionment 
shall be elected by districts composed of contigu- 
ous territory, equal in number to the number of 
representatives to which said state may be enti- 
ted, no one district electing more than one repre- 
sentative.” 

The several states above named have refused or 
failed tu provide by Jaw for the election by districts 
of representatives from those states respectively of 


often have occasion to throw myself upon your ind 
gence, and to ask your aid. 

“The history of parliamentary proceedings in all 
countries proves the necessity of adopting rules for 
the government of every deliberative assembly; they 
are rendered necessary not only to aid in the despatch 
of business, but to shield minorities from the en- 
oroachments of power, and to protect from unneces- 
sary and wanton violence the feelings of those with 
whom it may be our duty to act. 

“Such rules as it may be your pleasure to adopt, 
it will become my duty to execute—a duty that I shall 


constantly labor to perform with strict impartially, 


with due regard for the rights and respect for the 
feelings of members. . 


understand, that the persons above named presume to 
call themselves members of this body. 

But as no provision has been made by law for 
election by districts in these states, and no such elec- 
tion in fact held, how could any officer or function- 
ary in these states make a return of any such eléc- 
tion? And as these states are not authorized by law 
to hold an election by general ticket, or otherwise 
than by districts, how can any officer or functionary 
therein be authorized by law to make a return of 
any such election? We are not prepared to admit 
that any person from any of these states oan have in 
his possession any lega) documentary proof of his 
election as a representative for the 28th congress.— 
We are well aware, however, hat an attempt, if 
now made. by motion or resolution, before the or- 
ganization of the house, to exclude the persons from 
all participation in that act, would be attended with 
| great embarrassment and great delay, and with 
| the hazard of confusion, violence, and anarchy in this 
hall 
| We have concluded, therefore, to content oursel res, 
in this stage of the business of the house, with de- 
-claring, in this formal and solemn manner, our con- 
demnation of a proceeding on the part of the per- 
sons we have named, which, if performed, we shall 
hold to be lawless and essentially revolutionary in 
its character, subversive of the constitution and of 
all law and order, and tending directly to the de- 
struction of our free government. We declare that 
we shall regard the election of Speaker, if effected 
by the vdtes of these persons, as an illegal election 
and a legal fraud upon the nation; and we shall not 


the 28th congress, each of them being entitled to | fail or cease, after this body shall have been organ- 


more than one representative, and the people to 
those states have failed, therefore, to elect repre- 
sentatives by districts, of the Jaw of congress re- 
quired. 

These facts are notorious, indisputable, and undis- 
puted; they are known to all, and admitted by all.— 
Failing to elect by districts, they have failed toelect 
at all, for all legal and constitutional purposes. They 
could not elect, because there were no districts in 
those states from which to elect. Election by gene- 
ral ticket is no election. No existing and valid law 
authorized any such election to be held; and no elec- 
tion, therefore, has been held in those states at which 
representalives for the 28th congress could be cho- 
sen. 

It is understood, nevertheless, that the persons 
above named proposed and intend to vote in the elec- 
tion for speaker, on the ground that they hold re- 
turns, or written certificates or commissions, drawn 
up in regular form purporting to be the evidence of 
their election aa representatives. We hold that any 
returns they can have, du not give them any title what- 
ever, when they are considered in connexion with 
the known law of the land. At the same time, it is 
undoubtedly true that, by the parliameutary law, re- 
turns or certificates in regular form, by authorized 
functionaries, mads according to law, are, in all 
cases, prima facie evidence of election, and conclu- 
sive evidence of a right to assist in organizing the 
body to which persous are thus returned; and it is 
under color of this rule of parliamentary law, as we 


ized, and in the progress of the session, to make 
every effort in our competency to vindicate the law 
to purge the house, and bring it back to a condition 


of constitutional soundness. (Signed, ) 
D. D. Barnard, N. Y. W. P. Thomasson, Ky. 
K. Rayner, N. C. G, Davis, Ky. 


D. M. Barringer, N. C 
Willis Green, Ky. 

J. Brown, Pern. 

J. J. Vanmeter, Ohio. 
J. Irwin, Penn, 
Elias Florence, Ohio. 
J. Vance, Ohio. 

J. R. Giddings, Ohio. 
Al. Harper, Ohio. 

M. H. Jenks, Penn. 
A. Smith, N. Y. 


R. C. Schneck, Ohio. 
M. Brown, Tenn. 
W. Hunt, N. FT. 
Asher Tyler, N. Y. 
S. C. Sample, Inda, 
J. J. Hardin, Ill. 

A. Ramsey, Penn. 

C H. Carroll. M. F. 
H. Fish, N. F. 

S. Foot, Vermont. 

J. P. Phenix, N. Y. 


T. L. Clingman, N. C. D. R. Tilden, Ohio. 
H. Grider, Ky. C. Rogers, N. Y. 
T. J. Paterson, N. Y. C. Hudson, Mass. 
G. P. Marsh, Vermont. C. M. Reed, Penn. 
J. H. Peyton, Tenn. John Dickey, Penn. 


A. R. Mclivaine, Pen. 

D. P. King, Mass. 

J. Grinnell, Mass. 

E. R. Porter, R. I. 
H. F. Cranston, R. I. 

J. R. Ingersoll, Penn. 

Joseph Buffington, Penn. 

E. J. Morris, Penn. 


J. Q. Adams, Mass. 

S. F. Vinton, Ohio. 
John While, Ky. 

W. A. Moseley, N. Y. 
J. Collamer, Vermont. 
W. Newton, Va. 

S. Chilton, Va. 

G. B. Rodney, Del. 

R. C. Winthrope, Mass. 
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you the just responsidsity which belongs to the re- 
presentative character, or to poirt you to those acts 
rendered necessary to be 1 oy us, which lie 
so plainly in the path of our duty. The experience 
of the past will, I trust, enable us to avoid error, 
wherever it may be fonnd to exist, while both duty 
and patriotism will call into action our warmest en- 
ergies to promote the best intereats of our common 
eountry. Bound in a bond, I could hope, of perpe- 
tual union, with the highest interests of a nation of 
freemen committed to our charge. may not the hope 
ve indulged that we shall all enter upon the discharge 
of our duties in a spirit of kindness and harmony, of 
conciliation, forbearance, and mutual respect for 
ea h other, always remembering that we have pas- 
tions to control, duties to perform, and our country 
to serve? 
“Confidently relying, gentlemen, upon your co- 
operation and support to sustain me in my efforts to 
enforce the rules, and to preserve order and decorum 
in debate, I enter upon the discharge of the respon- 
sible duties which it has been your pleasure to assign 
me.” : 
A message was received from the senate, (by A. 
Dickens, Esq. secretary.) informing the house that a 
quorum of the senate had assembled. and that that 
a was ready to proceed to business. 
he Speaker then administered to the members of 
the house, in the order of the states, the usual oath 
of office. ` 

On motion of Mr. Dromgoole a message was sent 
to the senate informing that body that the house was 
ready to proceed to business. 

A joint committee was appoinfed on the part of the 
house, composed of Messrs. C. J. Ingersoll, Wise, and 
Thompson, of Mississippi, to wait upon the president 
m concert with such as the senate may appoint 
for that purpose and inform him that a quorum of 
the two houses had assembled, and that congress was 
ready to receive any communication he might be 
pleased to make. 

The house then proceeded on motion of Mr. Drom- 
goole to adopt the rules and orders of the Jast house as 
the rules and orders of this house. 

Mr. Duncan moved to ercept the 31st rule, which 
restricts any member from speaking more than one 
hour to any question. 

The house refused to rescind the rule, by a voto of 
96 to 92. 

Mr. Adams moved to except the 23d rule (hitherto 
numbered the 21st) and which rule is in the follow- 
ing words: | 

“No petition, memoriul, resolution, or other paper 
pragia the abolition of slavery in the District of 

lumbia, or any state or territory, or the slave 
“trade between the states or territories of the United 
‘States in which it now exists, shall be received 
‘by this house, or entertained in any way what- 
‘ever.” À 

Mr. Adams said he hoped that the majority would 
yield to his proposition; that they would be sensible 

that it had been of no benefit to them, and that it 
could be of no benefit to continue this rule; and, 
confident of the fact of the majority they have in 


petitions on whatever subjects in such manner as not 
to infringe upon the right of petitiun on the part of 
the people. He was not in a condition to argue this 
question; and if he was, he believed it was perfectly 
understood hy every member of the house and by 
the people out of doors. He presumed, if there had 
evor been any necessity for it, there was now no neces- 
sity whatever; that it could be of no effect, and that 
whatever pelitions might be presented to this house 
on points which this rule declared the house would 
not receive, might be received without the slightest 
danger to any interest in this community, and wipe 
away from the annals of this house the disgrace of 
abridging the right of petition on the part of the peo- 
le. 

á Mr. A. concluded by asking the yeas and nays on 
the amendu. ent, which were ordered, and, being ta- 
ken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS —Measrs. Adams, Anderson, Barnard, Beards- 
ley. Benton, W. J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Baffiiugton, 
J E. Cary, Carroll, Cathn, Clingman, Clinton, Colla- 
mer, Cranston, Duna, R. D. Davis. Dean, Dickey, Dil- 
lingham, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Fish. Florence, Foot. 
Fick, Giddings, Grinnell, Hale, Hamlin, Hardin, Har- 

r, Henley, Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Hungertord, 

ashington Hunt. James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Irgersoll, 
Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Maclay, McClellan, Me- 
Dowell, Mclivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Joseph 
Morris, Musely, Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Pettit, 
Phænix, Elisha R. Poter, Emery D. Potter, Ramsey. 
Rathbun, Charles M. Read, Robinson, Rodney, Rogers, 
Sa:nple, Shenck, Thoinas II. Seymour. David L. Sey- 
mour, Simons, Albert Sunith, J. T. 
Stetson, J. Siewart, Sykes, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanme- 


this house, that they would be willing to dispose 
Smith, T. Smi:h, Eu 


Belar. Bokek. James Back. Janes A Back. Black- 
well, Bossier. Boser, Bowlin, Bord, J Brinkerh ff. 
Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burk, 
Caldwell. Campbell. Angusius A. Chapman, Chappell, 
Chilton, Cobh Coles, Croas, Cullom Daniel. Garrett 
Davis, John W Davis, D- berrv. Dellet, Douglass Drom- 
voule, Farlee, Ficklin, French, Giltner. Wills Green, 
Grider. Haralson, Hays. Holmes, Hoge, Hopkins, Hous- 


1 of a paper which the house had 


at it. 
Mr. Belser, of Ala., opposed the spreading on the 
yet never 
heard read, or yet allowed to be read to it. 
Mr. -Barnard does not consider the paper as a pre- 
judgment of the case. 
Mr. Hale. of N. Hampshire, said that it seemed to 


ton, Hubard, Hughes, Charles J Ingersoll, Jameson, i him the very height and perfection of absurdity that 


Cave J huson. Andrew Jonnson, George W. Jonas 
Preston King, Labranche, Lewis, Lucas. Lumpkin, Mc 
Causlen, McClernand, McConnell, McKay, Moore, 
Murphy. New. on. Norris, Payne, Pevion, 
ner, David S. Reid, Reding. 
sell, St. John, Saunders. Senter, Simpson, Slidell) R» 
bert Smith, S-eenrod, Stiles, Stone, Strong, Taylor, 
Thomasson. Tnompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wentworth, 
Wilkins, Wise. Woodward. Yus!—91. 

Mr. Wise moved to except the rule whereby bills 
are taken out of committee of the whole by a ma- 
jority instead of two-thirds ahd passed upon without 
debate. 


while the house was in the actof discussing wheth- 
er a certain paper should or should not be allowed to 


Pran, Ray Co upon its Journal, its clerk, a mere subordinate 
Relfe. Rhett, Ritter. Rus officer and agent of its will, should have the power 


to decide the question for the house, and put the pa- 
per on its journal before the decision of the house 
was given. It reminded him of what he haa once 
heard of in a little justice's court in the country, 
where a plaintiff brought before the squire a charge 
of assault, struck the justice on the side of the head 
and nearly knocked him down to show how the as- 
sault-had been committed. So here, while the very 


The question was debated hy Messrs. Wise, Adams, question was submitted to the house whether the 


Rhett, and Charles J. Ingersoll, in favor of striking 
out the rule, and Messrs. Cave Johnson and Hopkins 
against it. ‘The rule was then stricken out, without 
division. 

On motion of Mr. Wise, a committee of nine was 
ordered to be raised to draw up a new cude of regu- 
lations for the house. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll gave notice that he should take 
the earliest opportunity to introduce a bill for the 
berefit of Geusral Jackson. 

On motion of Mr. Weller, the house adjourned to 
meet at 12 o'clock each day until otherwise ordered. 


Torspay, Dec. 5. Mr. Barnard, of New Vork. 
moved to amend the journal of yesterday's proceed- 
ings by incorporating upon it the paper presented by 
him yesterday, embodying the views of (he minority 
in regard to the members elected by general ticket 
in violation of the law of congress. Mr. B. expressed 
his sucprise that the paper referred to was not already 
upon the journal of proce dings. 

Mr. Dromgoole, Mr. Gilmer, Mr. Haralson, of Ga. 
Norris, of N. H. and Cobb, of Ga., (the three latter 
being of the disputed seats) and Kennedy of Indiana 
spoke in opposition to Mr. Burnard's movement, and 
Mr. Rayne: of N. C. in its favor. The debate was 
still in progress, when 

The president's message was received by the hands 
of his private secretary, was read. and 10,000 copies 
with its accompanying documents having been or- 
dered to be printed, the house adjourned. 


Wepnespar, Dec. 6. Mr. Barnard submitted to 
the chair that the unfinished business was the follow- 
ing modified motion, submitted by him yesterday in 
relation to an amendment of the journal of Monday's 
proceedings. 

Resolved. ‘That the journal of yesterday be amended 
so us to state that Mr. Barnard offered in his place 10 
read a paper, signed by hims If and forty-nine other 
members vf the houses that objection was made: when 
a motion was submitted that Mr. Barnard have leave to 
read the paper; that question was put by the clerk tothe 
house; which, on a division decided against granting the 
leave, and that the journal be forthwith amended by in- 
serting the following papsras that offered to be read, to 
wit: [And here follows the protest.) 

The pending question being the motion of Mr. 
Gilmer to amend the said modified motion, by striking 
out that portion of it which provided fur the inser- 
tion of the protest on the journal. 

But it appearing, on the reading of the journal of 
yesterday, that the paper had been placed thereon as 
part of the proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. Dromgoole raised the point of order that such 
spreading on the journal of the said paper was a 
forestalling of the decision of the house, and there 
fore he suggested that without formal motion, but by 
general consent, the clerk be direcied so to amend 
the journal of yesterday, as simply to state the pend- 
ing motion. 

he speaker stated that the course of the clerk 
had been in accordance with the practice of the 
house. 

Mr. Dromgoole thereupon withdrew his suggestion. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Gilmer to the modified motion of Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Chappell, of Ga., [disputed seat, ] contended 
that the house io acting upon the validity of the con- 
tested seais, becomes a judicial body, and that the 

rotest would form a pre-judgment of a case yet to 

fully argued; Mr. C. therefore renews the motion 
of Mr. vole, to correct the journal of yester- 
day by striking out the paper. 

r. Bowling, of Mo., [disputed seat, ] thought that 
it was unfair and unjust to send forth a one-sided ar- 
ment drawn up as a judicial decision by about 
fifty members in advance of arguments and docu- 
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clerk should eater a certain paper on tts record, the 
clerk ran ahead of the house and entered it whether 
or no. By a sort of legislative Jegerdemain the 
house has been tricked. into having this paper on its 
journal, 

Mr. Hughes, of Mo. [seat disputed.) said that if 
the motion to get rid of this paper should fail, there 
was vet another mode, and should the latter also 
fail, he would introduce a resolution to expunge 
this entry from the journal. 


Mr. Haralson, of Ga. [seat disputed,] was opposed 
to putting on record, a decision in anticipation, be- 
fore the parties had been heard. Mr. H. quoted 
passages from the puper as printed,and he was not 
quite certain that this paper was precisely the same 
which had been offered by the gentleman in his 
place, to show that it was disrespectful. Mr. H. 
therefure objected to the paper and its appearance 
on the Journal on the ground thatit was highly dis- 
respectful, as well to the gentlemen more immedia- 
tely alluded to in it, as to the states from which they 
came, and to this house and its proceedings. in the 
choice of a Speaker; and further, because it had 
been placed upon the records of the house by a trick 
of legislation: i 

Mr. Hunt, of N. Y. spoke in vindication of the 
signers of the paper against the charge of itiberality 
or want of respect. They had performed a solemn 
incumbent duty in expressing their remonstrance 
und protest, againt what they conceived a nullifica- 
tion or a violation of the Jaw. 


Mr. Beardsley spoke in opposition to changing the 
record. 

Mr. Weller moved to lay the pending motion on 
the table. 

The question being taken, the vote stood, ayes 64, 
nays 64. So the motion of Mr Chappell was not laid 
cn the table. l 

Mr. Wise raised a point of order that it was not 
in order, while the question was pending before the 
house Shall the paper be entered on the Journal” 
for the clerk, collaterally or incidently,to do that 
which the house had not directly decided should be 
done. [i. e. spread the paper on the Journal]. 

A complicated discussion ensued, but with a view 
of gomg into the election of officers, the subject was, 
on motion of Mr. C. Johnson, postponed until to- 
morrow. 


Clerk. The house proceeded to elect a clerk viva 
voce. 

Mr. Davis, of Ind. nominated Caleb J. McNulty, 
Exq. of Ohio. And Mr. Vance, of Ohio, nominated the 
present incumbent, Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Esq. 

The vote resulted; for Caleb J. McNulty, 124; for 
M. St. C. Clarke, 66. Mr. McMulty being declared 
elected, was conducted to the clerk's table and took 
the oath of office. 


Jackson's fine. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to refund the fine 
imposed on General Jackson. The bill having been 
read was made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. McKay submitted a resolution that the house 
proceed to elect a printer with the same compensa- 
tion as was allowed to the printer of this house of 
the 26th congress, &c. 

Mr. Gilmer offered the following amendment: 

“That the printer who may be elected by this 
house shali continue to serve until the close of the 
prasent present congress, unless it shall in the mean 
time be provided by law that the public patronage of 
the government shall be separated from the political 
press, in which event the service shall cease.” 

Mr. Wise asked the yeas and nays thereon, which 
were ordered. Pending this motion, the house ad- 
journed. 
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Kun C Provisioys IV ENA Oir readers have 
rescue iv beeu diatermed that we are often indebted to 
Ilses Reporter, tor quota: Das, and more pardculatly 
by relation to prices of American provisions in the Lon- 
dt market, from which the Reporter derives early and 
au hen ie information, To the pages of the last number 
of tant paver we are indebted for the following extracis 
t.om the Liverpool Mail. 


Daties on Salted Provisions altered again! The com. 
missioners of Customs have issued a general order, dated 
34 instant, stating that “a question having been raised 
(res) whether legs of por, a u middle3 commonly a'l 
Hatches, merely salied or pickled, should on iimportation 
be charged with duty as salied pork, or as bams and 
bacon respectively; 
orders of the lO and 29:4 
S mull beeharged with the rated duty payable on salted 
pork,” d e. 82. par wis. in place of Les, on foreign, aud 


9a, in piace of 38. CA. on coloniul. 

‘Tne Mail goes on to nv, — “ Perhaps che learned pig,’ 
it Aut hving could explain an odd circumstance which 
we caa scarcely account tor, but which we know to bea 
fact—to wat, that p chled porkers have puzzled the high. 
er p · wers more than any other article, avunate or inant 
inte, tThrougaout the whole vew tant. Not to menton 
divers knewy points, keenly contested and dehberated, 
touching the lawful colonization of American pigs de: 
ce seit was only lately that a general order directed 
that pickied !. 
with duty as 
as pork; Still prior o:ders as hamis; and 
were ceneraliy entered and charged as pork. 
wishing that authoritative decisions (not a! 
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| so far completed as to adimit of the 


3| 


the lorda of the treasu y, by their and the vessels in port were 
ultimo, have decided that both | repeat now, at the completion, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


city of Al xandria with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
at Georgetown. commenced on the 41h of July 1841, is 
passa:e of canal boats 
from the junction to the depot at Alexandria. 


— 
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Tue EARL or Lors. William Drummond Stewart, 
who has recently succeeded to the nue of the Earl of 
Lorn, in consequence of the death of bis uncle, arrived 
in New Orleans on the 24th uk. on the board the steam- 
We understand he will, un- 


to connect wih the ade at Alexandria will be finished | less recalled by Her Majesty Queen Victoria to take his 


early next yenr. ‘The first boat which floated upon its 
waters from Georgetown across ihe splendid aqueduct 
tothe Virginia shore and thence to Alexandria was the 
steam canal boat “Pioneer.” on board of which the pre 
sident, directors, and offisera of the canal company who 
had assembled at Georgetown tor the purpose, embarked 
on the 2d inst. and in lite better than an hour reached 
Alexandria, where they were reccived with great enthu- 
inen by the citzens. 
arrival say:: “Jn honor ofthe eventa suuie was fired, 
and the national tlag was hoisted atthe Public Square, 


day after the commencement ot the 


our warmest hopes; and muy itrestore and perpetuate the 
trade and prosperity of Alexandria,” „In the course of 


ithe afternoon a canal boat frum Washington county, 


Maryland, loaded with flour, also arrived.“ 

The Whitewater canal, connecting Cincinnati with the 
tenor of Indiana, was formally opened for the first time 
onthe 23iult. ‘Phe event was duly celebrated at Cin- 
cinaei 

The water was also let into the canal at St. Mary's 
whieh renderas navigable another inland channel of in- 


gs of pork alias green hams, be charged | tercourse, extending 135 miles north fron Cincinnati, 
hams; previons orders charged them only (through the rich va ley ot the Shami, and passing through 
betore then they ! Middicwown, Dayton, Troy, 
Without | 


Piqua &c. 
New York Casais. ‘The navigation of the N. York 


8 tao faih 165 5 : 
* ‘ 471 15 4 
ways fable) | eanala has closed, and the Hadson was navigated not 


ns to the trae interpre’ sof revenue laws sho . l 6 4 „ 
s te true interpre‘ations of revenue laws should re, | without diflicuity on the öh inst as far up as Albany. 


main „s unal enable as the decrees of the Medes and 
Persians, itis realiy much to be desired that tbey should 
be not quite so versatile as these; bechuse intermittent 


exactings of higher duties must obviousiy make a most 


Bertons diflerence to the less furiunate payers on inpor- 
tations. ` 

Tie Acadia brin s Liverpool Cates 19h Nov. saying 
American cheese urrives by hundreds of boxes atu 
tine. Ainernican beet is also COMING UN trecly.” 


AMERICAN EQUESTRIANS. 


j 


| 


the crop at 1300 000 bales, say from N. Orleans 750.000 


departin the spring for San- 

Missouri, at which 

his return from the 
N. O. Bee. 


Lorrenies. According to the Phila. North American, 
upwards of $3 000 has been raised for the purpose of ‘ef- 
fecting a law,” at the ensuing session uf the legislature 


ock y Mountain expedition. 


The Alesandrin Gazetts, statingthe Ol Pennsylvania, to legalise eee proposed ob- 


being to enable the stute to liquidute its debts. . 


The New Orleans Courier of the 


ject 
LoursraNna Bonps. 


decorated with fags. We 97th ultimo states that Colonel John Winthrop has re- 
what we we said on the | turned from London, and brought with him all the state 


canal: ‘may this impor- | bonds and post notes of the Citizen's Bank of New Or- 
tant work succeed and prosper; may it more than realize | Jeans deposited with Hope & Co. 


which had not been 
| negotiated, amounting to ubvut three millions four hun- 
‘dred thousand dollars. 


Meruoptst Ertscopa Cuurcn. The increase of this 
body within afew years has been without parallel. In 
their lust official documents they publish their numbers 
in each conference in the Uniun and Texas, of which the 
summary is 


White. Colored. Indians. Total. 
Total this year, 936726 123410 3,379 1,168,526 
Total last year, 803,933 107,296 2,617 913,902 
Increase this 
year. 132,748 21,114 762 154,624 


MIILERIs M. Father Miller lately visited Rochester, 
New York, and devoted une whole week to dealing out 


oe f d exhortations and ndmonitions in relation to the awful | 
Corron Cror. The Richmond Enquirer estimates | 


destruction which awaits this sinful world on the 22d of 
March next. according to the improved reckoning, which 


Mabie 360,000—Savannah 240 O00 Charleston 290,- 220 dav of March, Gentile time, is equivalent to the: 23d 


009—Florida, 120.000 Vitg nia & c. 10,000, 

More dependence however may be placed upon a 
comparison of actual resulis. Ihe Charleston Mercury 
ofthe Ain inst save: “At the tine of making up our lust 
statement, the entre 


l ci a 2 
September in all the southern poris amounted to 353,520 


; . By way of compensating , bales, against the receipts atsame tme last year of 451,- 
the Lurepeans tor the variety of dancers, fiddiers. and ; 364) a falling of iis year of 97,9 
oder periormners, wilh which bon time to tine they furor | motha l 
ne. some solkary yankee has oceasionaily strolled over | been 118,788 bales, agan 


14 bulesin not quite three 
Poe Exports to Europe in the same time have 
si 190 396 to the same dates last 


the ocean, andja nps Jim Crow tor the diversion of their "year. being a decrease of 71.318 bales.” And addss— 


‘aces, to say nothing of our Coupers, Forests &, — 
The test formal return we have made them, of 


agcment of Rufus Welch. 
the 13ih Oct: announces the arrival there of this company 
the day before on their way to Cadiz, and states that they 
had been very successful at Algiers, Port Mabon, Mar- 
seiles, Genoa, Pulma, and Malaga. 


AxaesT Reins A gentleman who has traversed a 
lorze pornou of the Indian country of Northern Texa, 
and the country lying beteen Santa Pe and the Paci- 
fie, mtorns the eder of the Honstou Telegraph, that 
tiere ate Vestiver of ancient cines and rutaed temples on 
tue Rio Puerco aad Colorado of the West Oa one of 
(ae branches of tae Rio Puerco, afew days travel from 
Sia Fe, there is an immense pile of pnsas thut appear 
ty belong to un ancient temple. “Tue bunding occunes 
peniyan acre of ground— porous of the wall regularly 
hewn. and laid ia cement. The ruins bear a general 
rescinbianee to these of Palenque or Qion, Tucre are 
Miiny sintar mines on the Co dorade ut the Wes, which 
enupies inte the California Sea. Nenher the luden re- 
sioent inthe vicinity. nor tue aldest Spanish settlers of 
tue nearest sett ements can give any account of the ori- 
gin ot these buildings. 


Bask Irems. Wyman, late president of the Phænix 
Bank. Charlestown Mass. s Dera song utal has been found 
goliy of the charges of embezzlement Ne. buta bill of 
exceptions beiag filed, the case is removed tu the Su- 
preime court. 

Fifty eiabt thousand dollars more of the relief notes 
issued by the banks in the state of Peuusyivania, were 
cestroyed on the 2 Ich ult, according to the law of last 
session. 

The capital of the Pottsville bank, a private bank 
under the kee banking actot N. York, has veen increas: 
ed iv S100, O00 by the propriecor, Mr. T. Prad. 


Ouro BASkS. The Cincinnati Gazette of the 23ih ult. 
coinains a statement ofthe condition of ine reutuining 
baahs it the state of Olo, as of Ist November compar. 


ed with their condiuon on the Istot Oct. preceding, 


rhowing an aggregate inerease during the month of 
851, Jö in specie; of 68,625 in cireulanon, and of $125,- 
3233 in loans, and a decrease of $41,102 of dep sis. I he 
gesrevate on the Ist Nov. was, luans 83 911 306 specie 
870.037; cneulanon $2,292,976; de posts 8527, 840 

. Puedauzeve adds: In Cinema we have two banks 
ola mdhon captal each, and the ‘Trust company with a 
banking cupbal of upwards of $600.00),—in ull, say 
£2 600,000, ‘Phe charter of the Commercial Bank ex- 
pies with the preseat year, and thatut the Lafayette, 
Will be sulyect ty Gatham's humbug the 1st of March, 
zin it net iche ved vol wind up. Weare the sixth cny 
Of the umon, ara shailthen have a banking capital of 


mee wi nat power to issue one dollar fur circu- 
Aol: 
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“We cannot make any rale forthe consparatve es- 


l 1 corps | timate of entire crops, from the receipts for the first three 
of performers, was the Eanesttian company W luen | months; bu: in 


went irom New York some inne since uncer the man- consequent enr 


a senson murked by an early frost and a 
iy end of picking, if the receipts fall off 


Phe Gibrahar Chronicle of considerably at first, it is a very strong indication Of a 


short erop. The more cotton there is to gather the slower 
will be the preparation tur the market. Thus of the great 
crop grown in 1839, not more came into the market up 
to the Ist of Dec. than of the succeeding small crop of 
1840. Between those two crops there was a differenoe of 
nearly 600,000 bates.” 


By the Acadia we learn that prices advanced 3 and in 
some cases f. in consequence of the information by the 
packet Swrzerlaud, bat onthe arrival of the Hibernia 
steamer, pricessubsided again, aid the market was rather 
heavy at former quetations, ‘The stock on band the 
lith of Nov. was 632,80) bales, against 455,530 same 
date last year. 


Dearus, during the Det week in the cty of New York 
163, ot which 53 were nader one of age, 25 died of con- 
sunpiong--in Philadelphia 91, of which 23 were under 
two years of age, and 14 died of consumption,—in Balti- 
more 34; of which 12 were under one year of age, 5 were 
tree colored and 5 slaves; 10 died of consumption. 


ELTCTRO mMacNetic Trensarara An article in the 
Patriot or the Gill, deforms us Ut pipes, of about one 
iach in diameter, contaimius the magneuc wires, are now 
laid ten or twelve inches onder ground, from McHenry, 
nearPoppleton street ia Baltimore city. to the Relay hodse, 
distance about nine miles, and that Professor Morse de- 
signs in a few days to test its operation for that distance. 
They generally tollow the railroad track, and ure to be 
aid to the Capitol at Washington, for which object $30,- 
000 were upprupriaied at the lust ses-ion of congress. 


Fires. The new court house at Montpelier, Vt, was 
destroyed by fire on the 4ti inst. Ihe records were 
saved. ; l 

“The juil at Heathsville, took fire on the 26th ult, and 
in spite of every effort to save inu, a prisioner confined 
therein as a runaway siave, was burnt to death. 


Groncia— Memory oF Harrison. A new connty had 
been laid off, and several nauies were proposed for it; 
among them that of Harrison, when Mr. [verson rose 
and remarked that he hoped all the others would be at 
once withdrawn; that General Ilarrison was now no 
inure; that, though politically opposed to hiin, he bad al- 
ways regarded hin asa good man, and revered his me- 
mory. Thereupon, the other naines proposed were with- 
drawn and Harrisun adopted. 


Tue Henson River, was closed last winter from the 
29th Nov. to the 131h April, ten days longer than any 
year we have r coide ef; usually it closed between the 
4th and 20.h of Dec. butin five of the last twenty-five 
years it closed on the 30 h of Nov: in twelve uf the twen- 
ty five. it remained closed over one hunderd, and ranging 
trom 100 to 135 days. 


receipts ef cotton from the Ist ot 


of April Jewish. During the whole ume of hia sojourn 
there, he was listened to by congregations, daily and 
nizhitly, ranging between one and two thousand. He 
departed thence to enlighten the good people of Lock- 
port and other cities in relation to the near approach of 
the consummation of all things. 


Mesiciaxs. The liberal encouragement which per. 
formers have met with in this country has the efect of 
inviting them over from all directions. Four of the mest 
distinguished instrumental performers of Europe were 
congregated at one time in New York a few days ago, 
and are now making the “grand tour” of the Unior.— 
Upon the violin, “a greater than Pagininiis here.“ 
Buti. a young Norwegian, promises to rival if not surpass 
Orpheus hinself. ‘The correspondent of the Providence 
Journal thus fancifully describes the performance of 
Oe Bure. 

“He then laid his cheek caressingly upon his instru- 
ment, which gradually awoke, and wailed, and moaned, 
ike an infant broken of its slumber. Every tune seemed 
fraught with human grief and passion. He introduced 
a dialogue, in which a sweet voice complained so sadly 
that it made the heart ache with pity, which was answer- 
ed from another string with iniprecations $0 violent and 
threatening that it made one almost tremble with fear— 
1 fancied a young girl was pleading for the lite of her 
lover and receiving only curses in reply.” 

Srock camptina. The New York and Philadelphia. 
papers of this week refer to very palpable instances ol 
this game being plaid off by the “knowing ones” upon 
the creduluus. They had beuer go to a Faro table. 


— 


STEAMERS. The Caledonia left Boston on the Ist inst. 
with 30 passengers, 20,000 letters, and the usual quanti- 
ty of newspapers for Liverpool, being the largest mail 
that has gone by that line. 


Great SPEED. A Louisville paper says that the steam - 
boat New Sultana, recently built at that place, ran a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles in one hour and three minutes 
on her first trial. 


THe oranp Jury of Mason county, Kentucky, after 
mature investigation of the late unturtunate death of Mr. 
M. W. Campbell, who was crushed to death in a small 
boat while an attempt was being made thus to land him 
from a steamer at Maysville, have found an indictment 
against J. Blair, the captain of the steamer, for man- 
slaughter. 


THANKSGIVING. Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
has issued a proclamation appainting Thursday, the 2181 
as u day of thanksgiving to be observed in that sta:e. 


"Tires. The N. Vork American ofthe 5th says; We 
have a letter from Mr. Tasistro, procesting aguinst the 
title of count, which it seems our reporter attached to his 
name. This title, thongh his, as he declares by right of 
bith, “he scorns, and renounced from the moment 
he became a candidate for that far preferable distinction 
che honor of citizenship in this great snd glorious re- 
pubic.” 


Togacco. The inspections of last week at Baltimore, 
consisted uf 465 hhds. Maryland, 51 Ohio, 43 Kentucky, 
and 62 Missouri, total 626 hhds. 

The crop of the state of Muryland is considerably short 
of an averuge crop, and finer qualities will be very s-arce 

Prices in East, Amsterdam &c remain stauonary- 


Treasury, Nores. The pmountof treasury notes out 
standing on the Ist inst was 94.066, 923 92. 
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CHRONICLE. 


CONGRESS. On Tuesday last, the announce- 
ment of the death of the Hon. Mr. Linn, late senator 
from Missouri, was made to each house. On Wednes. 
day the death of the late senator McRoserrs, of Illinois, 
and on Thursday, in like manner, the death of Mr. 
BuRgN EI. I., late n representative from Massachusetts,— 
immediately after which, in each cs, the honse, ac- 
cording to usage in such cases, adjourned for the day. 

The several topies embraced in the presidents mes- 
ence, were referred to their appropriate committees, on 
Thursday, 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. 
Declaration of the Irish Catholic Bishops against a Slate 
Provision for the Clergy. 
Ata general mecting of the archbishops and bishops 


of Ireland, held in the parochial house, Marlborough 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


A Court Butretiw! The following announce- 
ment is made in the Madisonian: “Mrs. Robert Ty- 
ler, the presiding Jady at the White House, will re- 
ceive her friends on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day evenings during the winter.” 


DIPLOMATIO, 

Britisu minister. The London Gazette of Nov. 
14 contains the announcement of the appointment of 
Richard Packenham, late her majesty's minister 
plenipotentiary to the Mexican republic, to be her 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America. 


Mr. Wheaton, American minister at the court of 
Prussia, has arrived in Paris. Just before his de- 
parture from Berlin, his nomination as an honorary 
member of the royal academy of sciences of that 
capital was confirmed by the king. 


COAST SURVEY. 
The Mew York American states that the secreta- 


ry of the treasury, within whose supervision the coast 


De La Salle in 1726, under letters patent from th 
then king of France. 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the present territo- 
ry of Texas is embraced in the joint possessory 
claims of Spain and France defined in the aforesaid 
treaty of St. [Ildefonso as the province of Louisiana, 
and passed in full extent and sovereignty to France 
hy the same. 


And be it Resolved, That the 3d article of the 
aforesaid treaty of Paris concluded on the 30th Apri, 
1803, for the acquisition of Louisiana, did convey it 
full and absolnte sovereignty lo the people of the 
United States, the said province “to the same extent 
that ıt was held in the hands of Spain, and that it 
had when France possessed it.“ 

Be it Resolved, That the government of the Unit- 
ed States receiving from the hands of France the said 
country extending from the Rio Perdido to the Rio 
Bravo, came under the following stipulations to the 
government of France and to the then and future in- 
habitants of the said territory, to wit: That “the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory should be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States as soon as 
possible according to the principles of the federal 
constitution in the enjoyment of all the rizhts, ad- 


survey falls, took immediate measures upon the death | vantages and immunities of the citizens of the U. 
of Mr. Hassler, the late superintendent, to prevent | States, and that in the meantime they should be pro- 
the slightest interruption to the operations of that tected in the enjoyment of the liberty, property, and 


most important work. Mr. James Ferguson, a gen- 
tleman of eminent science, who has been principal 
assistant in the survey from its organization in 1832 
to the present time, and of undoubted qualifications, 


street, on the 10th, lith, 12th, and 13th of January, | combined with great practical experience, repaired 
1337, the Most Rev. Dr. Murray in the chair, the immediatelv, by order of the secretary, to the last 


following resolution was proposed and adopted: 


station of Mr. Hassler, and is now proceeding with 


Resolved. That, alarmed at the report that an at. the observations. 


tempt is likely to be made during the approaching 
session of parliament to make a state provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy of [reland, we deem it our 


CRESBIT INDIANS. 
The Vaa Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer says:— 


imperative duty not to separate without recording the | “The Creeks have passed a law expelling all white 
expression of our strongest reprobation of any such men from the limits cf the nation, who play at cards, 
attempt, and of our unalterable determination to re- | whether they have Indian wives or not. 


sint by every means in our power a measure so fraught 
with mischief to the independence and purity of the 
Catholic religion in Ireland.” 

“Ata mecting of the Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland, held in Dublin, on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1813, the Most Rev. Dr. M’Hale in the 
chair, it was proposed by the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, 
and seconded by the Most Rev. Dr. Siattery, and 
unanimously resolved— 

“<¢That the preceding resolution be now re-pub- 
lished, in order to make known to our faithful eleray 


PROPOSALS 
TO ASSERT THAT TEXAS IS NOW A PART 
OF THE UNION. 

In the lower house of the lezislature of South Ca- 
rolina on the 8th instant, Mr. WALKER proposed the 
following resolutions: * 

Whereas, the condition of that part of the conti- 
nent of North America known by the title and de- 
signation of the republic of Texas, is becoming a 
subject of profound interest to the people of the 


and people, and tò all others concerned, that our firm United States, not only by its territorial proximity 
determination on this subject remains unchanged: and | to the Southern portion of the Union, but from a 
that we unanimously pledge ourselves to resist, by sympathy naturally resulting from an identity of so- 
every influence we possess, every attempt that may | cial and domestic institutions; and whereas function- 
he made to make any state provision for the Catholic | aries of high authority in the government of her 
clergy, in whatever shape or form it may be offered.” | Britannic Majesty have fully intimated that there is 
Atrack on THE Military. The inhabitants of|a negotiation on foot to procure the abolition of sla- 
the town of Belturbet, county Cavan, having become very within the limits of Texas; and whereas such 
alarmed at the display of simultancous fires in the | interference on the part of any foreign government 
course of the evening of Wednesday last, two com- in the international regulations of this coutinent is 
panies of the rifles, attended by a magistrate, went highly dangerous and unjustifiable and an indication 
out to patrol; and came up with a considerable body | of the most arrogant and intolerable prétension: 


of men armed with pikes and guns. They were 


Be it therefore resolved, That it becomes a mat- 


challenged, and the answer given was a volley pour- | ter of the utmost moment to ascertain to whom the 


ed in upon the soldiers. The latter did not return 
the fire, but arrested ten armed men; the rest fled.— 
We have not heard whether any of the soldiers. were 
killed or wounded, but we may hope, 


territory of Texas rightfully belongs, and trace the 
successive steps of misapprehension and mistake 
which have led to the supposition that Texas has 


in absence of | ever been for a moment really out of this Union 


information of the contrary, that no such casualty since the cession of the province of Louisiana by 
has occurred. Another account states that two men France to the United States under the provisions of 


were taken prisoners. 
CANADA. 

The resignation of the ministers is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a dissolution of the Canadian parliament. 
The Governor General found his first measure nega- 
tived. The dispute appears to be about the right of 
patrenage or appointments—the executive demands 
more control than the legislature think proper to al- 
law him. 

PANAMA CANAIL, 

It is stated by a Paris correspondent of the Bostoh 
Atlas, that Messrs. Garella and Courtines, engineers 
of distinction, are about to leave for the Isthmus of 
Panama, where they will, by order of the French 
government, make such surveys as will enable them 
to report upon the practicability of uniting the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans by a ship channel. 

Vor. AV.—Sie. 16. 


the treaty of Paris concluded on the 30th April, 
1803. | 

Be it resolved, That by the Ist article of the trea- 
ty of St. Ildefonso concluded between his Catholic 
Majesty the King of Spain and the republic of France 
on the 12th March, 1800, the province of Louisiana 
was ceded by the former to the latter with the same 
extent that it had in the hands of Spain, and that it 
had when possessed by France; that by the contem- 
poraneous constructions given to this section in the 
said treaty, it is incontestibly proved ‘‘that the river 
Perdido was the ancient boundary of Louisiana to 
the East and the Rio Bravo to the West,” including 
that part which had been settled and colonized by 


A similar ser 28 of resolutions is before the legislature 
of Georgia. 


| 
| 
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religion they possess.” 


Be it Resolved, That the government of the United 
States did perform the engagement involved in the 
stipulation as far as (he territory extending from the 
Perdido to the Sabine was concerned, constituting 
that portion of it, now known as the state of Loutsi- 
ana, bat violated the solemn obligations of the said 
treaty in regard to that part of the old province of 
Louisiana situated between the Sabine and Rio 
Bravo. 

Be it resolved, That the said territory situated be- 
tween the Sabine and Rio Bravo, now called Texas, 
was and of right is, a part and parcel af the United 
States of America and that under the obligations of 
the said treaty of Faris, it was the bounden duty of 
the government of the United States to have given it 
the protection of a territorial government. 


Be it therefore resolved, That the cession of the 
said territory to his Catholic Majesty the King of 
Spain under the treaty of “amity, settlement and 
limits“ signed at Washington on the Rad Feb. 1319, 
was absolutely null and void, being in violation of the 
solemn obligations of a previous treaty, and the con- 
stitution of the U. States which gives to the tederal 
government no power to cede any partof the territo- 
ry of the union or any portion of the people thereof 
to any foreign government, state, or potentate. 


Be it resolved, That the people of Texas have a 
clear and vested right to become members of this 
union when they have the requisite numbers fur de- 
manding their admission into the same, and that in 
the meantime in conformity with the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris, itis the sacred duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States “to maintain and protect 
them in the enjoyment of the liberty, property and 
religion they possess” from all foreign interference 
or conveyance whatever, whether in the shape of 
open war or covert diplomacy. 

And be it further résolve.1, That no lapse of time 
can sanctify a manifest violation of the constitution 
of the United States by its government, a principle 
in no degree modified by a mistaken and temporary 
recognition of the independence of Texas either by 
our own or any foreign government, which was only 
conclusive of the fact that Mexico had lost all power 
de facto olf exercising any sovercign authority over 
Texas, without in any respect impairing the pre-ex- 
isting or ulterior rights of the same. 

Be it Resolved, That in declaring that the citizens 
of Texas are, and of right ought to be considered 
citizens of the United States, we are not issensible 
of the high obligations which rest upon the govern- 
ment of the United States in case it takes possossion 
of the territory of Texas as a pact and parcel of its 
own to make full indemnity to the government of 
Mexico for having ceded to Spain under the treaty 
of “amity, settlement and limits” with constitutional 
authority, a part of the domain of the U. States. 

Be it Resolved, That the legislature of South Car 
olina in announeing these great principles of consti- 
tutional law as connected with the rights of the | 
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other than feelings of the utmost friendship to the 
‘ sbabitants of Texas and respect! for them as an in- 
dependent people, and is sincerely persuaded that the 
citizens of Texas will cheerfully return into the great 
confederacy and assist us in handing down to the la- 
test posterity the blessings of the constitution of the 
United States. 

Be it Resolved, That the governor be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the president 
of Texas, to the governors of the other states and to 
the delegation of South Carolina in congress, with 
instructions Jay the same hefore to the senate and 
house of representatives of the United States. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 
The U. S. razee Independence reached Boston 
New York on Saturday last. 


The U. S. brig Boxer reached Norfolk from Man- 
tanzas on the 9th inst. 

The U. S. brig Somers left Mantanzas with the 
Borer, on the 25th ult. bound for the south side of 
Cuba; they parted company in the Florida straits the 
28th. 

The U. S. frigate Congress, Captain Pi F. 
Voornees, arrived at Port Mahon, on the 17th of 
October, after a ernise of nearly six months, during 
which time she visited the coasts of France, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and every port of interest and im- 
portance in the Mediterranean. 


from 


Tue Grampus. A benefit was given at the Charles- 
ton theatre last week to aid the widows and orphans 
of the crew of this ill-fated U. S. schooner, nett pro 
ceeds 5300. 


The U. S. iron steam frigate lately constructed at 
Pittsburg, and transported from thence to Erie, on 
Lake Erie, was launched on the Sth inst. 


three feet ten inches of water, which is eight inches 
short of her anticipated draught. 
service it is expected she will draw eight feet. 
Length on deck is 167} feet, breadth of beam 27 
feet, and depth of hold 12 feet. The hull is entirely 
of iron, except the gun deck, as are the wheel- 
houses and guards. She will be schooner rigged, 
and have three masts, and can carry sixteen guns, 
although her present armament will comprise but 
two 64 Paixham guns and four 32 pound carronades, 


re 


creased tax, the imposition of which has had so de- 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


re 


NEW YORE. 

Snip BUILDING IN N. York. Number of vessels, 
and the amount of tonnage, huilt in New York for 
the vear ending Sept. 301h, 1843, not including lake 
vessel and canal boats 

Ships 5 aggregate tonnage 5,046 05 


Barque 1 0. 331 61 
Brigs 2 do. 556 20 
Schra. 19 do. 1,842 52 
Sivops 8 do. 275 71 
Steamboats 14 do. 3,935 48 
Whole No. 49, total tonnage 12,037,667 


In 1842 the number built was 
Ships. brigs. schrs. Stops. canal boats. steamers. 


6 3 12 132 18 
Making an aggregate tonnage of 18,835,29. 


NEW CURSE, 

Deratcation. The Trenton (N. J.) Emporium 
says, ‘itis rumored, that m looking over the ac- 
counts of the date treasurer, Isaac Southard, it bas 
been found that he i- a defaulter to the amount of 
Fe that he had been apprised of this fact before 

e left this city, at the same time bis friends were 
spi ken 40 upon the subject; that no attention was 
paid to it, and that he left the place without ever 
calling upon the present treasur r to muke any ex- 
planation of the matter, or io make up the deficienvy, 
as an oportunity was then offered to him, to avoid a 
public exposure.” 


MARYLAND. 

Coal TRADE. The first cargoes of coal brought 
from Alleghany by the rail road and canal, bas alrea- 
dy attracted considerable attention. One of the N. 
York papers, (the Herald) says: “A lew days ago 
the Maryland Mining Company sent their first cargo 
of Cumberland coal irom Maryland to this city. It 
was. we believe, consigned to Laing & Randolph. 
We have, since its arrival, received half a ton tor 
the purpose of testing its qualities as an article of 
domestic fuel. We have done so. We have tried it 
in every shape for about a week of ten days, and we 
prowcuuce it W be, without the possibility of douut, 


states and safety of the country, is am,ated by no 


foliows, theretore, (says the message,) that the state, 


t 


dollars, a greater sum than the ordinary annual re- 


4 
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the best species of bituminous coal in the world. It 
is equally as inflammable as the best English coal, 
much more lasting, and gives outa greater degree of 
heat, without so much ashes and without unpleasant 
smoke. Indeed, we have no doubt that if the canals 
and rail roads. and other means of communication 
between the mines and the coast are finished. this 
coal will entirely supersede the importation of Eng- 
lish orany other species of coal. Its superiority is 
beyond a doubt. For all purposes of domestic fuel, 
and as an article for the supply of steamboats, it 
will, we have no doubt, be preferred to any coal in 
England. This is really a mine of wealth in Mary- 
land, and the sooner the coal is brought in large 
dianie to this market, the better for all classes. 
We understand that the company will be able to sell 
jt at $6—about one-third less then the price of Eng- 
wae coal. It is really a very superior and beautiful 
coal.” . 

The superior, we might say the unrivalled quality, 
as well as the immense quantity, and convenient de- 
posite for mining, of the Allegany coal, has. been 
long ascertained, by scientific men, and officially an- 
nounced in the geological report of the state’s late 
geologist Dr. Ducatet. The Chesapeake ard Ohio 
canal by which this vast mine of wealth is to be con- 
ducted to tide water. could be completed in eighteen 
months, and then the immense outlay which now 
so uppresses the state would begin to reward us for 
the enterprise, and in course of no Jong time would 


lace Maryland amongst the wealthest states of the 
nion. 


— * 


VIRGINIA. 
The message of Governor McDowell to the legis- 
lature of Virginia furnishes honorable testimony of 


the enlarged and liberal views held by that officer in 
‘reference to the internal improvement policy of the 
Without , Stale. 

her timbers, machinery, or equipments, she draws! 
| millions three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, of 
When ready for i which some four millions three hundred thousand dol- 
lars are held within the commonwealth. By the tax 


The outstanding debt of the state amounts to seven 


law of the last session of the legislature the credit of 
the state bonds has been raised from 78 to 100. It 


through her funds and her citizens, has been a gainer 
by the operation of this law to the amount of sume- 
thing more than nine hundred and fifty nine thousand 


venue of the state, and tenfold greater than the in- 
cided and beneficial an eflect in producing st. 


The following passage is excellent: 
“But as to the pecuniary obligations of the state 


' those which have been authorized by her own Jaws, 


contracted by her own agents, and the proceeds of 
which have gone to her own uses—as to those, there 
‘are no differences of parties, nor persons, nor judg- 
ments amongst us; bul the whole commonwealth is 
thoroughly, cordially, and indivisibly the same in the 
sentiment which consecrates them as obligations of 
honor, and which, therefore, demands that they shall 
be tultiiled, and fulfilled to the uttermost. Wherever 
the faith of the state has been pledged for the repay- 
ment of moneys which have been received and ap- 
plied under the direction of her laws, that faith will 
be lollowed up and redeemed, no matter at what in- 
convenience, and no matter under whose counsels. 
or fur Wat purpose of government the pledge of it 
was made. And every element making up the moral 
nature uf our people will hase been corrupted and 
i dust, or it will be redeemed, and that in no faltering, 
huatering, Or equivocaling spirit, but only the more 
prompuly and wore willingly because of the very ab- 
sence ul all positive and buwan authority io compel 
n. dhe tath of the state is necessarily and alone the 
law of her debt. ‘There is no other law which can 
reguiale, guaranty, or enfurce it; and hence it is one 
,Which can never be checked bul by itself, nor its un- 
‘fated capacity fur evil ever be controlled but by 
preserving it as Supreme iu purity as it is supreme in 
power. ‘Phat thas will be done m Virginia, an early 
aud pructleal proof nas already been attorded—a 
proot embracing both legistature and people, and tes- 
itz nig to all Who may care to know that the sover- 
eignly and taith of the state are incapable of any 
umon with inprobity or dishonour.” 

Ihe message gives a detailed statementof the af. 
fairs of the James fiver and Kanawha canal company 
‘and believes it to be the interest of the state to urge 
on thal great work to completion. Additional aiu 

will be necessary for this purpose. 

‘Lhe governor regrets to mſorm the legislature 
that no change has taken place in the legal attitude 
of New York upon the general subject to which the 
inspection ot her vessels relates. Hence no oppor 
tunity has been afforded him forthe exercise of th 
addidonal authority vested in the exccutive to sus- 
‘pend the inspectiou law. LBult. American. 
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| SCTTH CAROLIN A. 

JupicraRy TENURE. In the legislature, lower 
house. Dec. 8, the bill changing the constitution, 60 
as to limit the tenure of the judges’ offices to a cer- 
lain age. was discussed at considerable length, and 
resulted in the passage of the bill by a vote of 87 to 
27. 
Tue LEGISLATURE have agreed to close the ses- 
sion on the 29th—and even an earlier day is spukenof. 


— 


GEORGIA. 
FINANCES OF THE STATE. 
Receipts. 
Available balance in the treasury 30th 


Nov. 1843, 89,815 10 
To the credit of the state in Central 

Bank and Georgia Rail Road Bank, 

subject to executive check, 36,529 07 
Balance of military claim on govern- 

ment, 34,070 36 
Taxes and other contingent sources of 

revenue, 290,000 00 


$370,414 53 
Expenditures. i 


Legislature, 885.000 00 
Civil list, i 37.475 00 
Contingent fund, 20 000 00 
Printing fund, 18,000 00 
Military, l 6,000 00 
Inspector of penitentiary, . 500 00 
Interest on public debt, 96.000 00 
Arrearages of interest, 18,000 00 
Arrearages in the contingent, military, 
and printing funds, 17,000 00 
Lunatic Asylum, 2,000 00 
Specific appropriations of this and for- 
mer years (including estimated .ap- 
propriations for the Penitentiary), 41,000 00 
Payment to Reid, Irving & Co., 50,000 00 
as $390,475 00 
Deduct receipts, 4370 414 53 


Leave a deficiency of, 820,060 47 


The public debt of the state at present stands as 
follows. The debt to Reid, Irving & Co. is not upon 
a loan on bonds, but an advance made to the state on 
bonds left with them for sale, and is past due: 

DEBT OF GEORGIA. i 


206 sterling bonds of £500 each, hypo- 


thecated with Reid, Irving & Co., for 


an advance of, $447,109 52 
125 sterling bonds of £500 each, sold to 

the Bank of Augusta, for 308.026 25 

| 9755,02 77 


State 6 per cent bonds payable at state 
treasury at 30 years: 


Issued in 1840 and 41 446.750 | 
in 1842 375 000 
«in 1843 41,000——-862.750 00 


Aggregate amount, $1,617,685 77 


The report of the committee of finance in the le- 
gislature of Georgia, places the late executive of 
that state in a very peculiar position. The sum of 
$122,948 43 was set apart and pledged to the pay- 
ment of the public debts, of which the executive 
applied only $53,421 83 to that purpose, while much 
the larger portion was applied to objects not only 
unauthorised by law, but to objects for which differ- 
ent provision had been made. When the state loan- 
ed its credit to the Western and Atlantic railroad, it 
was done in bonds, the embarrassment of the times 
denying any other means of so doing. The state was 
indebted to Reid, Irving & Co. near half a million of 
dollars, under very peculiar circumstances. An agent 
had been sent to England to negotiate the bonds of 
the state, and when he reached there, a revulsion 
had taken place in public securities. Unable then to 
sell, he deposited the bonds with Reid, Irving & Co., 
to be sold asa favorable occasion might arise.— 
While they, with no hope or prospect of speculation, 
but simply to aid the state in her policy, advanced 
to him a large sum of money—expecting that when 
the bonds were sold, which would be very shortly, 
they would reimburse themselves the advancement, 
and remit toyhe state of Georgia the overplus. They 
were to receive an interest of five per cent. only on 
the amount advanced, unti the bonds should be sold. 
These bonds were not sold at the pass: ge of tH act 
referred to, nor are they yet sold. The funds which 
the state was receiving from taxes and other sources 
of revenue in 1841, were in an irredeemable curren: 
cy and greatly depreciated. Reid, Irving & Co. were 
pressing most zealously the payment of their moncy, 
and the redemption of the bonds. Public honor de- 
manded of Georgia à prompt compliance with the 
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requisition of her creditors. The state held a claim 
on the federal government for some two hundred 
thousand dollars—near one half of the debt of that 
firm. It was believed that during the year 1842, thus 
claim would be realised in par value funds. The 
state likewise expected to receive from the same 
source her proportion of the sales of the public lands, 
under the law of congress passed in 1841. Un- 
der these circumstances the legislature passed an 
act requiring all the funds coming into the treasury 
to be set apart and pledged to the payment of the 
public debt; and instead of doing this, the governor 
appropriates these funds to some other purpose. The 
governor applied the funds intended by law to pay 
the creditors of the state, to the following purposes: 
Georgia's quota of sales of public lands $22,749 43 
On account of military claim . 100,219 00 


Making | g - $122,968 43 
Of this sum he placed to the credit of 
the Georgia Railroad and Banking 
Co., in the Union Bank, N. X., for 
the state of Georgia ; ; $74,037 14 
To the credit of state of Georgia, in 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., ; ; 40,000 00 
To the credit of Georgia Railroad and 
Banking Co. in do. do. tor the state 
of Georgia . . : — 2,300 00 
To the credit of the state of Georgia 
in Merchants’ Bank, N. 1. 2,653 55 
Paid interest on sterling bonds . 3,155 94 
Amount otherwise accounted for. 821 80 


Making $122,968 43 
The governor estimates the receipts into the state 
treasury for 1844, at §423,291, and the expenditures 
at $312:475, leaving a balance of $110.816, subject to 
legislative disposal. The commitice differ from the 
executive very materially; they estimate the reccipts 
at $370,414, and the expenditures at $390,475, leav- 
nee deficiency of $20,060. 

EGISLATIVE Rerorm.—A bill has passed the Le- 
gislature of Georgia to reduce the number of its 
State Senators and Representatives. Under this act 
the Senate is to consist of forty-seven members.— 
The county having the largest representative popula- 
tion is to be entitled to one Senator, and every two 
contiguous counties of the remainder will form a dis- 
trict entitled to send one Senator each. In case of 
the creation of anew county, it is to be added to the 
Senatorial district to which the county from which it 
was taken belongs. The House is to be composed 
of one hundred and thirty members. Thirty seven 
counties are entitled totwo members each. The 
remaining fifty-six counties are to be entitled to 
one member each. The Milledgeville Recorder 
says that this is the most important measure yet 

passed by the Legislature, and will no doubt bring 
about a new era in the history of Georgia legisla- 
tion. 


CENTRAL Baxx.—Gov. Crawford has sent a spe- 
cial message to the Legislature, recommending a plan 
for withdrawing the circulation of the Central Bank. 
Jt suggests thé passage ofa law requiring the bank to 
issue certificates of deposit, in sums not less than 
fifty dollars, for the redemption of its circulation, 
which shall bear an interest at the rate of eight per 
centum per annum, and be reduced in eighteen 
months, or sooner, at the will of the bank. 


ANTI REPUDIATION. On the 5th inst. Mr. King, (from 
the committee on the state of the republic,) to whom 
certain resolutions froin the state of New Jersey were 
referred, on the subject of repudiation, submitted the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we regard the slightest breach of 
plighted faith, public or private, as a want of that 
moral principle upon which all obligation depends. 
That when any state of this union shall refuse to re- 
cognize her great seal as the sufficient evidence of 
her obligation, she will have forfeited her station in 
the sisterhood of states, and will no longer be worthy 
of their confidence or respect. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be re- 
quested to transmit copies of the foregoing resolutions 
to the governor of each of the United States, with a 
request that he will cause the same to be Jaid before 
the legislatures thereof. 


OHIO. g í 

THE LEGISLATURE assembled at Columbus on the 
4th instant. 

The senate elected T. W. Bartley (V. B.) speaker, 
he receiving 19 votes, Dr. Chambers (whig), 14, 
blank 1. D. A. Robertson was chosen clerk. 

The house. J. M. Gallagher (whig) was elected 
speaker, receiving 38 votes, J. C. Clark, (V. B.) 29. 

bas. Boreland was elected clerk. 

Mr. Hawkins gave notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill for the repeal of the banking law of last 
gession. x 


Banxs. There is no state in the Union in which 
at present the subject of banks and banking is more 
agitated, on or where wise legislation to obviate the 
difficulties they are laboring under is more required. 
The policy pursued by the political party which was 
in majority in the legislature last year, was to refuse 
the existing banks, whose charters were about to ex- 
pire, arenewal oftheir charters, and oblige them to 
wind up.— And a law was passed grantihg new char- 
ters to new institutions upon the principle of the in- 
dividual responsibility of stockholders. This pro- 
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OREGON. 

We learn from the St. Louis Gazette that ten 
men, who left with Lieut. Fresonr for Oregon last 
spring, reached that city on Sunday, the 30th ultimo. 
They bring a very unfavorable account of their ex- 


| pedition, having been compelled for a portion of the 


time to subsist on horse flesh. The letters forward- 
ed by Lieut. Fremont were lost, and those sent by 
the Oregon emigrants were left at Weston for publi- 
cation. Eight of the emigrants had died from the 
hardships to which they were exposed. The govern- 


ject of course failed. Badly as good banks were} ment surveying company will return about the Ist of 


supposed to be wanting in the state, there were no 
monied men to be found so foolish as to risk their all 
in a scheme of that kind. The law remained a 
dead letter, and the state has to depend upon neigh- 
boring states for the most of itscirculating medium. 

Governor SHANNON'S MESSAGE was delivered on 
the 5th. It strenously urges that a convention be call- 
ed for the purpose of remodelling the constitution 
of the state in relation to the judiciary, which, hav- 
ing been adopted when the state contained only sixty 
thousand inhabitants, is by no means fitted for a po- 
pulation of two millions. 


INDIANA: 

The legislature of Indiana assembled on the 4th 
instant. Andrew L. Robinson was elected speaker 
of the house of representatives, and William Otto 
principal clerk of the senate. The latter gentleman 
is a Whig, and was elected by a majority of two 
votes on the tenth ballot. 

We learn from the message of Governor Big- 
ger that the public debt of the state amounts to about 
fifteen million dollars, upon which no interest has 
been paid since 1841, except upon that portion of it 
borrowed for the establishment of the State Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 

Jupicial pecision. The Alton (Illinois) Telegraph 
of the 22d ult. says: “During the present term of 
Madison circuit court, now in session, his honor 
Judge Shields decided upon an exception taken to a 
commissioner’s report by the complainant, that the 
two-thirds or valuation law of our state does not ap- 
ply to the foreclosure of a mortgage in chancery: 
thus following the decision of the supreme court of 
the United States in the case of Kinzie vs. Bronson. 

“The case decided by our circuit court compelled 
the commissioners to make a decd to the complainant 
who had made a bid for the mortgaged premises, ata 
sum much less than that of which the property, at 
two thirds its appraised value, came; and that the 
redemption laws of the state were inoperative in the 
foreclosures of a mortgage in chancery.” 

* l 
MISSOURI. 

PLATTE County 1mpRoveMENTS. The receipts at 
the Land Office in Plattsburg, Clinton County, Mis- 
souri, since the 18th of last May, have amounted to 
$260,000. $50,000 in specie, received at that office 
lately, were deposited in the bank tn this city on Sa- 
turday last. No part of this state has been settled 
with more rapidity than the Platte country, and none 
possesses a more energetic and hardy population. 

[St. Louis Republican. 


MICHIGAN. 

Navication. The Detroit Advertiser contains 
a call signed by a large number of names in that 
city, for a. public meeting to promote the speedy 
construction of a ship canal around the Falls of 
Sault St. Marie at the outlet of Lake Superior.— 
They hope to induce congress to make this work, 
which requires to be only one and a half miles in 
length, having a lockage of only twenty-two feet. 


FLORIDA. 

SerrLers. The St. Augustine News of the 2nd 
instant, announces the arrival at that place of fifty- 
two settlers, most of them from the neighborhood of 
Augusta, in Georgia, and destined for Jndian River 
and St. Lucie, for which places they had departed 
from St. Augustine all in good health and spirits. 


; IOWA. 

WonpEnrol cave. In the lead district, within a 
few miles of the town of Du Buque, is a cave lately 
discovered which abounds in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of rich lead ore. Some of the apartments are 
beautiful; full of spares and other formations. In 
one section the caverns extend toan unknown dis- 
tance; ithas been travelled three miles without any 
sign of its termination, or without the sign of walls 
on either side. Compared to this, the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, and other subterranean wonders, 
dwindle into littleness. The American continent, 
when fully explored, will be found to contain the 
most natural magnificent curiosities in the world. 


January by the way of the Yellow Stone. On the 
16th of September they surveyed the Great Salt 
Lake, supposed to empty into the Pacific, and com- 
pinea its length to be 230 miles, and its breadth 100. 

hey were not molested by the Indians, except at the 
head of the North Fork, on which occasion the 
sight of a twelve-pound howitzer soon caused the 
savages to desist from all hostile movements. The 
were left by the men who returned at Fort Hall, in 
the Oregon Territory, one of the forts belonging to 
the Hudson Bay Company. : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DOMBSTIO 
RELATIONS OF THE SOUTH. 

A familiar letter from a highly respectable corres- 
pondent residing in the interior of Alabama, gives 
such a plain simple account of the habits of that por- 
tion of our union, that we take the freedom of making 
the following extract, although the writer we know 
will be surprised to see it in print. i 

“If you could just now pass through the country, 
you would, although late in the season see thousands 
of wagon loads of cotton hanging on the stalks, and 
the planters making every effort to gather it. There 
is nothing in the world to equal our planting in this 
country, and if the planters would keep out of debt 
they would be the most prosperous people in any 
country. They are now making all they want on 
their plantations and raising stock. They manufac- 
ture clothing for the slaves of a quality superior to 
any thing which can be made at the northern mills. — 
One garment of the domestic article wil last as long 
as two of the factory production. In addition to this 
they have plenty of milk and butter, and raise plen- 
ty of pork for their plantations. Very few men, if 
any, buy one pound of pork now, or bacon. They 
raise the hogs, and make the bacon at home, and the 
slaves are well fed. On this you may rely, for I 
feel assured, that this county, having more than two 
slaves to one white, if she feeds well, the less popu- 
lous counties would be more likely todo so. A horn 
blown at my residence, would call up three thousand 
slaves. I know all their masters, and something of 
their management, and I can tell you with confidence 
that those slaves are well fed, and well clod d. At 
some of the plantations with which I am more inti- 
mate, the cook appears at the smoke house in the 
morning of each day, and obtains the proper allow- 
ance of bacon and meal, and by an order of the mas- 
ter a vegetable of some kind is cooked daily, and 
when dining hour comes, the provisions are taken 
to a cool shade, with plenty of good cool water, and 
there they make a meal that would be acceptable to 
any working man. At night they sup in their houses, 
and they have tin buckets in which they carry their 
breakfasts to the plantation. In this way they are 
fed in the very best manner, and they are the happi- 
est people I have ever seen. I do not believe that 
there is another class of men on this earth, so com- 
pletely happy as the slaves of the southern states. [ 
speak of Alabamain particular. They are well fed, 
well clothed, made to do a proper amount of work 
and no more, and at night when they return to their 
homes, and visiting each other at their houses, at a 
proper hour after supper they lie down and sink into 
a sweet sleep that no other part of this world can 
ever enjoy. Jf you could hear the songs, and wit- 
ness the dances which enliven their evenings, you 
would never believe one word of the vile abuse which 
has been heaped upon us for badly treating our 


slaves.” 
— R - 
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POLITICAL. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, by the way, 
a very ably edited and widely circulated journal, has 
hoisted at the head of their columns, associated with 
the name of Henry Cay for the presidency, that of 
Mitiarp FILLMORE, of New York, well known as 
an efficient champion of the manufacturing interests 
(or the office of vice presidency; both “subject to the 
decision of the national convention. The whig 
convention of the 10th congressional district of that 
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Albany Daily Advertiser says. “Our readers will 
like the tone of the resolutions in our paper to-day, 
adopted at the convention of the 10th congres- 
sional district. The heartiness with which they in- 
struct their delegates to vote for Henry Clay, and 
him only, and the thoroughness of their adhesion to 
whig measures are in the right spirit. This conven- 
tion, moreover, gives a cordial expression of senti- 
ment in favor of Mr. Fillmore for the vice presiden- 


TREASURY. 


Treasury department, December 6, 1843. 
Sir: By the act of congress approved May 10, 1800, 
it is made the duty of the secretary of the treasury 
“to digest, prepare, and lay before congress, at the 
commencement of every session, a report on the sub- 
ject of finance, containing estimates of the public re- 
venue and public expenditures, and plans for improv- 


cy. We are gratified to see this indication in a River ing or increasing the revenues from time to time.”— 


county; for we know of no name that would bring 
out a more overwhelming vote in Western New 
York, than that of Millard Fillmore.” 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE ANTI-MASONS WITH MR. CLAY. 


LETTER TO MR. CLAY. 


Lancaster, ( Pa.) Nov. 14, 1843. 

Dear Sin: A large majority of the anti-masonic 
party of Pennsylvania admire your political charac- 
ter, and appreciate your public services. They think 
with you on those great leading measures of national 
policy which you have Jong, ably, and successfully 
advocated. 

I have been requested by several respectable gen- 
tlemen (members of the anti-musonic party) respect- 
fully to ask you in what relation you stand to the in- 
stitution of freemasonry. l am, sir, with great respect, 
your obedjent servant, E. C. REIGART. 

Hon. Henry Clay. 


MR. CLAY’S ANSWER. 


Ashland, November 25, 1843. 

Dear Sin: I have duly received your letter re- 
questing me, at the instance of several respectable 
gentiemen of the anti-masonic party in Pennsylvania, 
to state what are my existing relations to freema- 
sonry. 

I entertain great repugnance to appearing before 
the public atall, on any subject, and especially upon 
one which, according to my humble apprehension, is 
not necessarily connected with the administration of 
the general government; but the respectful terms in 
which you have been pleased to address me, and the 
conscientious motives by which Í presume you to be 
actuated, entitle you toa frank and full answer to 
the inquiry contained in your letter; and J now have 
the pleasure of accordingly transmitting such an 
answer. 

became à mason in early life. from youthful cu- 
rio¢ity and a social disposition. But l never had any 
taste for or was much skilled in the mysteries of the 
order. All the professed objects of the institution 
as developed to me (and I knew no other) were 
charitable and benevolent. [never did contract, and 
never would have contracted, any obligations what- 
ever incompatible with my duty to my country or to 
society. I have always regarded the constitution and 
laws of the land as supreme, and my obligations and 
dutjes to my country as paramount to all other earth- 
ly obligations and duties. | 


Official evidence of my retirement from the lodge 
upwards of nineteen ycars ago hus been published; 
aid l have not since been a member of any lodge, 
nor held any office, place, or appointment of any 
kind in the institution. Nor do I believe that I could, 
upon my own knowledge or recollection of its rites 
and ceremonies, obtain admission at this time in an 
lodge of any degree Whatever. I never in my life 
voted for orsupported any man, for any civil or mi- 
Jitary or other appointment under government, be- 
cause he was a mason; nor against any man because 
he was nota mason. In 1825 J voted lor Mr. Adanis 
as president of the United States, although, as | 
have understood, he was not a mason, and against 


General Andrew Jackson, notwithstanding he wus a 


distinguished member of that order; but it is proper 
to state that ] was not at all influenced by that fact. 
Among my most determined political opponents in 
Kentucky are masons, who now or lately held, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, eminent stations in the 
lodge. 

Such is a faithful account of my relations to ma. 


sonry, an institution which has comprised some of 


the most eminent men of our country, dead and liv- 
ing. I presume that the experience of many men 
hus been, like my own, that as we advance in life 
we cease to take any interest in attending such insti- 
tutions. 

In the sentiments of love of country, of obedience 
to its laws, of acknowledgment of their paramount 
obligation, and of devotion to our free institutions, 
by which all ought to be, and I understand anti- 
masons are animated, I most heartly and cordially 
concur. With great respect, I am your obedient 
servant, H. CLAY. 

E. C. Reigart, Esq. 


By the act of 26th August, 1842, the fiscal year of the 


treasury is directed to commence on the first day of | . 


July in each year, heginning with that day inthe year 
1843; and it is provided that the report and estimates 
required to be prepared and laid before congress at 
the commencement of each session by the secretary 
of the treasury shall be a report and estimates for 
each fiscal year, commencing as aforesaid, and ter- 
minating on the thirtieth day of June in the succeed- 
ing calender year. 

In obedience to these laws the following report is 
submitted. . 

The act of 1842 contemplates that estimates of the 
receipts and expenditures of the fiscal year commenc- 
ing Ist July, 1844, should be furnished at the com- 
mencement of the present session of congress. They 
have accordingly been prepared, and are herein pre- 
sented. 

The estimates for the current fiscal year, com- 
mencing Ist of July, 1843, were made in December, 
1842, so much in advance of the time to which they 
related that they were necessarity conjectural to a 
great extent. They can now be rendered more ex- 
act by a knowledge of the true state of the treasury 
at the commencement of the fiscal year, and by a 
betler acquaintance with the necessities of the various 
branches of the public service. Accordingly, the 
different departments have been requested to revise 
their respective estimates. Upon the information 
thus obtained a corrected account of the actual and 
estimated receipts and expenditures of the current 
and fiscal year, commencing the Ist of July last, has 
also been prepared and is now submitted. 

In order to fill the ehasm in the accounts between 
the 3ist day of December, 1842, and the Ist day of 
July, 1843, caused by the change in the fiscal year, 
and to ascertain the true balance in the treasury on 
the Ist day of July, 1843, ic becomes necessary to 
exhibit a statement ofthe receipts and expenditures 
during that time, which is accordingly presented; 
herein. It will be seen that the expenditures ex- 
ceeded and the receipts fell short of the estimates for 
that period. An account of the actual receipts and | 
expenditures of the calendar year 1842 is also annex- 
ed to this report, a part of them only having been 
hitherto submitted to congress, in which the expen- 
ditures will be found classed under genera! yet dis- 
tictive heads of appropriation, so as to exhibit brief- 
ly and intelligibly the subjects to which they have 
been applied. It is an abstract of the warrants issued to 
the treasurer pursuant to the appropriations by con- 
gress, and paid by him. It does not embrace the trust 
funds or indemnities, although it does include what 
are usually called outstanding warrants, which, in 
fact, are not outstanding, but are merely unsettled, | 
having been paid by the treasurer to the parties who 
presented them by check and drafts on the public 
depositories and receivers, but which had not been 
returned at the time of the settlement of his accounts, 
although most, iſ not all of them, had in fact been paid. 

The statements of the receipts and expenditures 
for the half year between the Ist of January and the | 
Ist of July, 1843, and for the first quarter of the new 
fiscal year, are also founded upon the entries in the 
books of the register of the treasury, and make no 
distinction between warrants settled and unsettled. 
These statements, therefore, show accurately the! 
payments that have been made according to the ap- | 
propriations by congress, although all the evidences 
of those disbursements required by the auditing offi- 
cers may not have reached their offices. | 

This mode of exhibiting the state of the treasury : 
has not always been observed. ‘The money appa- 
rently in the hands of the treasurer has sometimes 
been so stated as to leave the impression that it was 
an available balance. The average of outstanding 
warrants, as they are called, for a series of years, has 


been deducted from the apparent balance, instead d. 


deducting the exact amount that remained unsettled. 
But when a warrant has been issued to the treasurer 
and paid by him, the amount is effectually disposed 
of, and cannot be reached by congress, whether the 
treasurer's account of such payment is settled or not. 


The mode now pursued, therefore is deemed the pro- 


per one to exhibit the amount in the treasury subject 


lo appropriations. This explanation is made, to ac-: 
count for discrepancies that may appear between the 
statements and lables herewith presented and those. 
| redeemed, was about $3,370,000. 


in former reports. 


series from the Istot January, 1842, to ihe Ist of 
July, 1845, and exhibit the operations of the treasury 
for the last two years, (with the exceptionof the 
present quarter, ) ils present condition, and its future 
prospects. The results deducted from them and the 
views they suggest will now be presented in the order 
of time, in respect to the different periods to which 
they relate. 

Receipts, expenditures, &c. ef 1842. 
According to the settlement of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts, on the first day of January, 1842. there was 
in the treasury 828,685,111 08 
From which is to deducted as not 

available; 
Amount deposited 
with the states 
Balances of trust 
funds Ist January 
1842. 


$28,101,644 91 


374,521 18 


28,476,166 09 


The outstanding war- 
rants at the close 
of the year 1841, 


were 813,268 46 


29,289,434 55 


Total liabilities 


Deficiency of means to meet war- 
rants 604,323 47 

$29,239,434 55 
Instead of any available balance in the treasury on 

the Ist of January 1842, there was, therefore, a de- 

ficiency to meet the outstanding warrants of $604,- 

323 47. 

From the accompanying statement (A) it appears 

that the receipts into the treasury during the year 

1842, exclusive of trust funds, and of the avails of 

treasury notes and loans, were $19,643,966 40 

The expenditures of the same year, 
exclusive of the sums paid on the 
redemption of treasury notes and 
interest on them, and on recent 
loans, and on account of the old 
public debt, was 

The excess of expenditures over re- 
venue was 

The amount paid on account of the 
old public debt, treasury notes, 
and interest on them and on loans, 
was 

To supply the deficiency in the re- 
venue, and to provide means for the 
redemption of treasury notes, others 
were issued and loans obtained to 
the amount of 

And a balance was thus left in the 
treasury on the lst of January, 
1843, exclusive of deposites with 
the states, indemnities and trust 
funds, and deducting outstund- 
ing warrants, subject to appropria- 
tion, of 1,449,472 02 

Receipts, Expenditures, Ne. of the first six months of 1343. 

The balance in the treasury on the 
Ist January, 1843, exclusfve of de- 
posits with states, trust funds and 
oulstanding warrants, was 

By the accompanying statement (B) . 
it appears that the receipts be- 
tween the lst of January and Ist of 
July, 1843, exclusive of the avails 
of treasury notes and Joans, were 

And the expenditures, exclusive of 
the sums paid on account of the 


23,921,037 60 
4,277,071 20 


8,477,868 94 


14,808,735 64 


$1,449,472 03 


8,065,325 46 


public debt 10,698,390 83 
Excess of expenditures over revenue 2, 633, 065 37 
The amount paid for redemption of 

treasury notes and for principal and 

interest on the public debt, was 861,607 47 


To supply the deficiency and to pro- 
vide means for the redemption of 
treasury notes, others were issued 
and loans obtained tothe amount of 

And a loan was made under the act 
of March 3, 1843, of seven millions 
of which nearly the whole was re- 
ceived during the quarter 6,934,000 00 

Which left a balance on the Ist of 
July, 1843, of 10,434,507 55 


This large apparent balance arises from the cir 
cumstance that while nearly the whole proceeds of the 
seven millious loan were paid in during the half year, 
the amount of notes redeemcd by those proceeds 
does not appear in the accounts of that period, but u 
contained in those of the next quarter. The real ba- 
Jance; excluding the loan and the notes subsequently 


5,545,708 36 
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Revised Estimate of the Receipts and Expenditures for the 
fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1843. 

The accounts of the Ist quarter of the present fis- 
cal year, that is, from July lst to September 30th, 
1843, exhibit the following results: l 

RECEIPTS. 


$6,132,272 09 
388.870 22 


From customs 
Sales of public lands 


Miscellaneous and incidental 26.871 43 
Total revenue received 6,548,013 74 
Residue of subscription to loan of seven 
millions 66,000 00 
Total 6.614,013 74 


Balance in the treasury Ist July, 1843 10,434,507 55 
Total means 17,048,521 a 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign inter- 
course $1,016,257 17 
Army proper i 858;785 15 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming mili- 


Z 


It will be seen that a sum exceeding two millions 
and a half ıs deducted from the appropriations al- 
ready made, on the ground that it will not be requir- 
ed to be paid out during the fiscal year. Being ac- 
tually appropriated by congress, and liable to be used 
even during the year, and certainly wilhin a short 
time after its expiration, the undersigned has hesitat- 
ed to deduct the amount from the expenditures, and, 
although this has been done in conſorm. ty with usage, 
this explanation is necessary to prevent mistake. 
Notwithstanding this deduction, it will be perceived 
that there will be a deficiency of more than two mil- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars. To this defi- 
ciency must be added the amount of such special ap- 
propriations as congress may make during the pre- 
sent session, in addition to the appropriations for 
which estimates ure submitted in another report. It 
is a duty also to remark, that the credit of the trea- 
sury, the facility of its operations, and the necessity 
of guarding against unforeseen contingencies, have 
usually induced congress to make provision for a 
small surplus. There is nothing in the circumstan- 
ces of the present year to induce a departure from 


tia, &c. 610,400 90! such a provident course, and for that purpose a mil- 
Indian department 880,171 88! lion and a half of dollars ought to be added to the de- 
Pensions 806.800 U4! ficiency above stated. The whole amount to be pro- 


Naval establishment 


, 2,049,387 36 | vided for the service of the present fiscal year. beyond 
Interest, &c. on public debt 


95,555 48 the means now existing or estimated, would therefore 


Total, exclusive of redemption of trea- 
sury notes and interest 

Paid on redemption of treasury notes 
and interest 


6,317,357 98 
6,902,031 54 


Total payments for the quarter 13,219,389 a 
| 


Leaving a balance on the Ist October, 
1843, of $3,829,131 77 
Estimates for the remaining three quarters of the fiscal 
ear. 
Balance at the end of the first quarter, 
30th September, 1843, 83.829, 131 77 
Estimated receipts, 2d quarter 
from customs 3,100,000 
from lands 537,000 
Estimated receipts, 3d quarter 
from customs 4,600,000 
from lands 500,000 
Estimated receipts, 4th quarter— 


from customs 3,600,000 
from Jands : 520.000 
Miscellaneous 50, 000 


——————— 12,907,000 00 

Total means $16,736,131 77 

Of the specific appropriatians already made by law 

applicable to the service of the Jast and the current 
fiscal year, there remains unexpended 

19,509, 635 — 


Of this balance there will 
not be required to be ex- 
5 during the year, 
ut will be required dur- 
ing the next year, forthe 
civil list, foreign inter 
course, and miscellane- 
352.387 41 
2.255, 638 65 


, 2,608,026 06 
And which will not be re- 
quired and may be car- 
ried to the surplus fund 504.940 73 | 
3.112.966 79 


Leaving of the specific appropriations, 
which, according to the data furnish- 
ed by the respective departments, 
will be required during the year 16, 396.669 00 

To which is to be added amount of per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations, 
which will be required 

Additional appropriations necessary 


ous 
Military establishment 


2,577,713 88 

299,012 96 

” $19,263,395 94 

This sum is composed of the following items: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and mis- 
cellaneous 
Army proper 

Fortifications, ordnance, arming mili- 


2,779,528 06 


tia, &c. 2,674,906 91 
Indian department 1,642,482 71 
Pensions 954.578 46 


Naval establishment 
Interest on publie debt 


5,053,070 76 
1,403,791 94 


l $19,263,395 94 
The means in the treasury, as above 
stated, are 16,736 131 77 


Tie firirney 


Revenue—F rom customs 


4,759,037 09 
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be about $4,000,000. 


Estimate of Revenues and Expenditures for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1844, and terminating June 30, 


1845. 
20,000,000 00 
2 250,000 00 


From sales of public lands 
50,000 00 


From miscellaneous sources 


822, 300,000 00 


Exyendilures According to the data furnished by the 
different departments there will be required the 
balance of former appropriations 52, 608,026 06 

Permanent and indetinile appropria- 
tions 2,318,189 02 

Specific appropriations for the service 
of the year | 21,950.844 11 


$26,877,059 19 


This sum is composed of the following items: ` 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and mis- 
cellaneous objects 94.659.904 98 


Army proper 3,926,096 07 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming mili- 

tia, &c. 4,478,112 19 
Indian department 2,330,355 14 
Pensions 1,555,844 57 


Naval establishment 
Interest, &c., on public debt 


8.894 007 22 
1,032,739 02 


$26,877,059 19 


Probable deficiency, independent of 
other specific appropriations that ma 


be made by congress $4,577,059 19 


eed 


The estimate of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands is founded upon the expectation that all the 
Miami lands in Indiana, or those in the Choctaw 
cession of 1830, in Mississippi, will be brought into 
market. 

If hoth tracts should be offered for sale, the amount | 
from that source may be increased four hundred 
thousand dollars. If neither should be offered, the 
estimated amount will be reduced two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 


The preceding estimates are made on the assump- 
tion of the continuance of the existing laws for the 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage, and for 
the sale of the public lands. and of course will be af- 
fected by any changes in those laws. The Ructus-| 
tions of commerce forbid an implicit reliance upon 
any prospective calculations for a long term. Those | 
now presented have been made from the best infor- 
mation that could be obtained, and from a compari- 
son with the receipts of previous years. The large 
amount of cighteen millions received in 1842 from | 
customs is not to be wholly credited to the business | 
of that year. It includes $4,808,666 11, the amount: 
of duties which had accrued in 1841, and was secured 
by bonds that were-paid in 1842, and also $567,000 
of treasury notes redeemed by the collectors in the 
former year, but which were credited in 1842, thus 
leaving the actual receipts from the duties of the! 
year at less than thirteen millions. It will be per- 
ceived that there was a decided improvement in the | 
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the three first quarters of that year, the reccipts ex- 
ceeded thirteen millions, and, from returns already 
received, it is quite certain those of the fourth qnar- 
ter will amount to more than three millions, making 
a total of more than sixteen millions for the calendac 
year. 

Various general considerations, and particularly 
that the stocks of imparted goods were, during the 
last two years, nearly exhausted, induce the belief 
that the revenue from this source will continue to 
augment under the present laws for the next two, 
years, but it is doubted whether this increase will 
exceed three or four millions. 

It is believed that habits of economy are prevailing 
among our fellow citizens, stimulated and strengthen- 
ed by the sad consequences of overtrading and a spi- 
rit of speculation. The disposition to husband their 
means prevents the purchase of many superfluous ar- 
ticles of foreign manufacture which were formerly 
in extensive use. Many fabrics which were hereto- 
fore imported, and nearly all those which are neces- 
sary to our comfort, excepting those composed of silk, 
are manufactured within our own borders as well, 
and are furnished as cheap, as the productions of 
This cause has for several years 
gradually reduced the consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise, and will continue to operate; and, in con- 
nexion with a more healthful economy, wil! material- 
ly affect the revenue. The estimates of receipts 
from customs for the ensuing eighteen months have 
been framed in reference to these considerations. 


A table has been prepared under my direction, 
which accompanies this report, (G.) exhibiting the 
value of foreign merchandise imported and re-export- 
ed from 1821 to 1842, and showing the value of ar- 
ticles consumed or left on hand during each year. 
By a comparison of this table with another, (I.) also 
hereto annexed, showing the value of merchandise 
imported and the duties accruing thereon for each 
year during the same period, it will be perceived, as 
a general result. that the dulies were the greatest 
during the years when the largest amounts of import- 
ed goods were either consumed or left on hand. A 
comparison of these for the several years will afford 
a very good idea of the average consumption of fo- 
reign goods and the balances that must have been 
left on hand, and will justify the conclusion that the 
largest amounts of duties were founded upon the ex- 
cess of importation over consumption; in other words, 
that the regular and steady consumption of the coun- 
try did not furnish the means from which those ex- 
cessive revenucs were derived. The inference to be 
drawn from these results is, that we are not to ex- 
pect such amounts of duties as characterized the 
years 1831, 1832, 1835, 1836, and 1839, without the 
existence of the same cause—importations beyond 
our wants. And indeed a more general inferenco 
may be drawn, that, without the intervention of some 
extraordinary causes, which there is now no reason 
to anticipate, we cannot rely upon more than a very 
moderate increase of duties from customs, bearing a 
proportion to the increase of population, for years to 
come. 

With a view to furnish the information collected 
in this department, respecting the course and fluctua- 
tions of our foretgn commerce, in a convenient form 
for examination and reference, several very valuable 
tables have been prepared, which are annexed to this 
report. Among them, besides those already mention- 
ed, is a statement of our exports of domestic produce 
and of foreign goods, distinguishing those subject to 
duty from those that were free; also, tables of the 
most important articles imported from those coun- 
tries with which we have the most intercourse, de- 
signating them respectively; and, also, of our exports 
to the same countries. There is also a table show- 
ing the gross revenue of each year, the expenses 
chargeable upon it, and the nett proceeds. All these 
embrace the period from 1821, when Yhe statistical 
reports were first made. to the year 1842. 

The proceeds of the sales of the public lands have 
been estimated from the best elements within reach. 
The demand for these lands is steady, while it is 
moderate, and there is no reason to anticipate the 
wild and excessive rage for purchases which at one 
time prevailed. Ifthe tide of emigration should take 
its course to wards the shores of the Pacific, it might 
materially aflect the government salesof lands. Tho 
tracts set apart to the new states and located by them, 
being or likely to be in the market, will also have 
an influence upon the question. These and other 
considerations not of equal magnitude, but having a 
bearing upon the result. have induced the undersiyn- 
ed to doubt whether the receipts from the sales of 
lands will be equal to the estimates submitted, which 
have been obtained ſrom the general land office, and 
are founded) upon large purchases being made of 
tracts that will be brought into the market. : 

The expenditures lor the next eighteen months 


other countries. 
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present and the next fiscal year. They are but con- 
tinuances of similar deficiencies which commenced 
‘immediately after the deposites were made with the 
states, and have continued for the last seven years. 
The accompanying table (C) exhibits the receipts 
from the various sources accruing between the Ist of 
January, 1837, and the 30th September, 1843, the 
expenditures, exclusive of payments for principal or 
interest of the public debt, those made on that ac- 
count, and the actual balances ın the treasury. 

It will be seen that the deficiency has been dimi- 
nishing during the last three years, having been at the 
rate of seven hundred thousand dollars less per year 
during that time than during the preceding four 
years. The average rate of revenue per annum ac- 
cruing between the Istof January, 1837, and the 31st 
December, 1840, was twenty-one millions of dollars, 
while that between the Ist of January, 1841, and the 
30th September, 1843, was eighteen millions two 
hundred thousand dollars per year. 

The accruing revenue stated in the table embraces 
all the receipts into the treasury during the periods 
referred to, excepting those from debts and other 
funds existing prior to 1837, in reference to the first 
mentioned period, and with a like exception of re- 
ceipts from similar funds which existed before 1841, 
in reference to the second period, and excepting in 
both cases the means derived from loans and treasury 
notes. This view is taken for the purpose of exhi- 
biting the actual revenue, independent of accidental 
and extrinsic additions. Thus, during the first four 
years the deficiency in the ordinary revenue was sup- 
plied by the balance in the treasury on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, of $16,087,278 88; by receipts from 
debts and other funds existing before the Ist of Janva- 
ry, 1837, to the amount of $8,576,697 63, and by 
treasury notes. During the last two years and nine 
months the deficiency was partly supplied by the ba- 

lance in the treasury on the Ist of January, 1841, 
$1,196,627 65; by receipts from funds existing before 
the last mentioned day to the amount of $720,723 99; 
and the residue by loans and treasury notes. 


It will be perceived also that the expenditures for 
the four years, for all purposes other than the public 
debt, averaged at the rate of twenty-eight millions 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars per 
vear; while those of the same character for the last 
two years and nine months averaged at the rate of 
twenty-four millions four hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars per annum. The reduction in ex- 
penditures for the last menttoned period was much 
greater than the diminution of revenue. 

The payments on account of the principal and in- 
terest of the old public debt, and the interest on loans 
and treasury notes during the last mentioned period, 
exceeded two millions, while those between 1837 
and 1840 were less than seven hundred thousand 
dollars. 

From the preceding estimates and state- 

ments it appears that there will be 

required for the service of the pre- 

sent fiscal year beyond the means in 

the treasury $4,000,000 00 
And for the service of the fiscal year 

commencing Ist July, 1844, beyond 

the probable revenue, at least 


4,000,000 00 


$8,500,000 00 
The loan of 1841 becoming due Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1845, amounts to 5,672,976 88 
The balance of the treasury notes which 
were outstanding on the 3d March, 
1843, and were not redeemed by the 
last loan, amounts to 


4,656,387 45 


eo 


With respect to the last item, the balance of un- 
redeemed treasury notes, it is supposed that adequate 
provision for the present is made by existing laws, 
which authorize the funding such notes in a ten 
years’ stock, or the reissue of them before the Istof 
July, 1844. Some observations will be found ina 
subsequent partof this report explanatory of the 
views and course of this department in regard to 
these treasury notes. In this place it is deemed pro- 
per only to express the opinion that no legislation 
will be necessary to provide for this amount of more 


than four millions and a half, other than the continu- 
ance by congress of the provisions of the actof 


March 3, 1843. 
The loan made under the act of 21st 
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July, 1841, 
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rasses the operations of the treasury by the uncer- 
tainty of the demands which may be made upon it. 
In the present abundance of money, it is believed 
thata new loan might be obtained, on a ten or fif- 
teen years’ stock, on terms more favorable to the go- 
vernment that those on which that about to become 
due was procured. This course is recommended 
also by the consideration that the probable deficien- 
cy in the revenues of the next fiscal year to meet 
the ordinary expenditures will be sufficient to call 
forth all our resources without encountering this ad- 
ditional amount. 


sand dollars, the estimated expenditures over the re- 
ceipts of the present and next fiscal year, must be 
avoided in whole or in part by a reduction of the 
public expenditures, or provision must be made to 
meet them by an increase in the revenue. 
these topics, therefore, demand consideration. 


ment. 


in the province of the legislatire branch of the go- 
vernment, particularly those of a general character. 
There are some, however, which are necessarily 
better known to thedepartments having charge of 
them. 
the revenue from customs may be materially dimi- 
nished by the abolition of some collection districts, 
and of some offices in other districts, which have 
ceased to be useful, and by a more exact regulation 
of the compensation of those officers who may be 
retained. The subject has heretofore been brought 
to the attention of congress, and it is again respect- 
fully submitted to its consideration. 
information that has been obtained, and the views of 
the department in detail, will cheerfully be commu- 
nicated to the appropriate committees. 


curred in the proceedings to obtain judicial con- 
demnation of goods of small value, which have 
been seized as having heen illegally imported. 
one collection district, andin a single qnarter, out of 
forty-three cases of seizure, balances of costs were 
paid by the United States in thirty-nine of them, 
averaging fifty-four dollars in each suit. 
bably an extreine case, but the evil is known to be 
very general. 
the conclusion seems irresistable that no defence ex- 
Sts. 
prompt and economical mode of proceeding may 
not be adopted consistent with the rights of all. 
Congress has made liberal provision for the remis- 
sion of forfeitures where they have been incurred 


The remaining eight millions five hundred thou- 


Both 


First, a reduction in the expenses of the govern- 


The subjects for retrenchment fall peculiarly with- 


It is believed that the expenses of collecting 


Any additional 


A large and unnecessary expense is frequently in- 


In 


This is pro- 
If no claimant ventures to appear, 


It is submitted, therefore, whether a more 


without fraudulent intent, by a shortand simple pro- 
cess, which saves to the applicant the costs of a trial. 
It would seem but just that a similar principle 
should apply in favor of the government. In cases 
where the appraised value of the goods seized shall 
be less than one hundred dollars, an ample public no- 
tice might be given requiring claimants to appear 
and give security for costs in case of failure, and in 
default of a claim, the goods might be sold at public 
auction and the proceeds deposited in the treasury 
for a convenient period priorto final distribution, to 
be refunded in the proper cases. 

The act regulating the amount of compensation to 
be retained out of their fees by clerks of District 
and Circuit courts, when the same person officiates 
in both capacities, has received a construction by 
one of the Circuit courts which defeat$ the purpose 
that congress seems to have had in view, and re- 
quires amendment, if it be intended that the surplus 
of fees beyond the given amount shall belong to the 
treasury. 

Considerable expense might be saved by a modi- 
fication of theact of June 12, 1840, which would al- 
low the consolidation of two or more surveying dis- 
tricts, whenever the remaining surveys therein 
could, in the opinion of the department, be com- 
pleted under the surveyor general of one of them; 
and by authorizing the discontinuance of land offices 
whenever their expenses exceed twenty per cent. of 
the annual amount of sales, and annexing the lands 
unsold to some other office. 

The acts making permanent and indefinite appro- 
priations might, with great propriety, be revised 
with a view of ascertaining whether justice to the 
country, as well as economy, does not require the 


tha tima far which they chill remain ar at that in 


respecting the practical operation of the act of 26th 
August 1842, establishing the existing rates of duties 
on foreign importations, to authorize an accurate 
opinion of the probable results of its different provi- 
sions. 
ed by law, embracing the returns from the 30th of 
September, 1842, to the 30th June, 1843, is in course 
of preparation by all the force that can be applied to 
it, and it is hoped will be laid before the two houses 
of congress in the course of the ensuing monih. As 
it will embrace the first nine months during which 
the present tariff has been in operation, it will pro- 
bably contain the desired information. 
dersigned feels bound to say, that, from the exami- 
nation of reports he has caused to be made Trom the 
principal ports, and from a general view of our com- 
mere after the best consideration which he could give 
to the subject, he has not been able to discover any 
of the existing duties which can be increased with 


repeal uf some of them, or at least a limitation of 


ther any and what provisions can be made to meet 
the contemplated deficiencies, or such portion of them 
as may exist after the reductions which congress 
may direct. 
selves are, direct taxation, an augmentation of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands, the increase of 
existing duties on imports, and the imposition of du- 
ties upon articles now free. 


The alternatives which suggest them- 


If is presumed that direct taxation of real or per- 


sonal property would not Le attempted until all other 
resources have failed. l 
fore nothing to suggest on this subject. 


The undersigned has there- 


It is not believed that any modification of the land 


laws can be made by which any permanent increase 
of revenue from the public domain can be secured. 
Some temporary accession might be obtained by re- 
ducing the price of land offered for sale, but it would 
be with the hazard, if not certainty, of destroying a 
rich fountain, whose regular and steady stream is 
kept up by maintaining a moderate price adapted to 
the circumstances of our fellow citizens and yet not 
inviting speculative investments. 
source, then, must be the dutics on imports. And 
when it is considered how large a portion of the ex. | 
penditures of the government is caused by our light. 
houses, by our foreign intercourse, by our navy and 
other means to protect and extend our coinmerce 
with foreign nations; and with how much more 
equality and equity a tax upon the importation of fo- 
reign merchandise operates upon all classes than any 
other mode of raising revenue, with how much more 
ease it is coliected, and how it entirely avoids all 
collision with the state sovereignties respecting the 
subjects of taxation, this mode of supplying the 
wants of the government will commend itself to fa- 
vorable consideration. 


Our ultimate re- 


Sufficient information has not yet been obtained 


The commercial statistical statement requir- 


But the un- 


any reasonable prospect of augmenting the revenue. 
The danger from this source is, that articles upon 
which high duties are levied will either be clandes- 
tinely introduced or not imported at all. It is believ- 
ed that to the great vigilance which has prevailed 
during the past season along the coast and on our ex- 
tended iniand frontier, it is is mainly owing that the 
fraudulent importations which had been anticipated 
by some have been prevented. ‘The temptation, how- 
ever, should not be carried so for that success in one 
enterprise will remunerate for the losses in several 
failures. 

On the other hand, looking at the subject exclu- 
sively in its bearings upon the revenue, the under- 
signed is not prepared to specify any very important 
rates of duty that will bear reduetion unless the def- 
cinency be supplied by duties upon other articles.— 
Those levied on glass, particular kinds of iron, coal, 
and sugar, are considered by many too high for reve 
nue purposes. Should the statistical information be- 
fore referred togexhibit such a result in respect to 
these or any other articles, they will doubtless arrest 
the attention of congress. 

Assuming what will probably be found to be the 
case, that no essential improvement of the revenue 
is likely to be effected, at least forthe present, by an 
increase of the duties already existing or by a reduc- 
tion of them, it becowes necessary to inquire whether 
any articles now free of duty can with propriety be 
subjected to a moderate impost, and whether there 
are any other means of providing for the anticipated 
deficiency. 

The articles now free of duty, which present then- 
selves most prominently as subjects for impost, are 
teas. and coffee. Jn the last annual report from ths 
department this source of revenue was indicated.— 
The necessity of resorting to it is as apparant 8 
inora preent now than it was then. The opinions 
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of the customs in various parts of the United States, lishment ought not in justice to contribute to its 


as communicated to this department in pursuance of 
its request, are unanimously and decidedly in favor 

of such duties as “more equal and less burdensome 

than any other mode by which the some amount 

could be collected.” From the organization of the 

government in the year 1832, duties were laid upon 

these articles. In that year they were repealed in 

pursuance of the recommendation of the president, 

which was made, as he stated, in consequence of the 

national debt being extinguished, and the revenue 
being abundant for the public service. The reason 

for that policy having ceased, and additional revenue 

being indispensable to the most economical administra- . 
tion of the government, it cannot be doubted that our ` 
fellow-citizens will acquiesce in the necessity which 

requires such an impost as cheerfully as in any other 
burdens which they are called to bear for the security 
and protection of themselves, their property, their | 
rights, and liberties. 

Notwithstanding the opinions of some, I cannot 
doubt that the price of these articles would be en- 
hanced to the consumer to some extent by the impo- 
sition of duties. But it may be questioned whether 
this effect would not be temporary. Coffee is raised 
in various countries, and the amount produced has 
increased of late years rapidly. Should the compe- 
tition between those countries be or become so active 
as to enable us to choose the source of supply, the 
duty may fall upon the producer. In respect to teas, 
the opening of the China trade, and the exchange for 
them of our coarse cotton fabrics, instead of specie as 
heretofore, will enable us to obtain larger supplies, 
and at cheaper rates. But, whatever may be the in- 
crease of price to the consumer, and whether it be 
permanent or temporary, it would be fairly distri- 
buted among the whole community, for nearly all 
are consumers; and by a proper adjustment of the 
rates, it would fall chiefly upon those who used teas 
of the most expensive kind. Hence a specific duty in 
reference to cost would be most advisable. 

In order to exclude a spurious article which has 
sometimes forced its way among us it would be ex- 
pedient to fix a minimum value at sixteen or twenty 
cents per pound. A duty of five cents per pound on 
all teas costing twenty five cents or under, of seven 
cents upon those costing from twenty five to thirty- 
five cents, and thus advancing the duty according to 
the cost would afford the most certain and practica- 
ble mode of collection, while it would be the least 
burdensome. With respect to coffee, it is represent- 
ed that the difference in value between thr various de- 
scriptions in use among us is not such as to render an 
ad valorem necessary or expedient. A moderate spe- 
cific duty of two cents per pound, when brought from 
the country of its growth, in Asia, Africa, or Amer- 
_ ica, and three cents per pound when imported from 
Europe, it is believed would be fair and moderate.— 
Such a duty may be estimated to produce at least two 
millions five hundred thousand dollars. From a duty 
on teas, gradualed as above suggested, we may ex- 
pect to realize about one million five hundred thous- 
and dollars, Much, however, will depend upon the 
terms of our trade with China. It cannot be suppos 
ed that duties to the amount of four millions, distrib- 
uted among nearly eighteen millions of persons, 
would be seriously felt by any, even assuming that 
the consumers would exclusively bear the burden. 
and that it would not be divided between them and 
the producers. 

Among the means of improving the revenue, the 
duties on tonnage and light-money, heretofore collect- 
ed, have received consideration. In 1831 these du- 
ties were repealed, except as to the vessels of those 
countries that impose duties on goods and tonnage, 
discriminating between their own vessels and ours. 
In respect to those nations, counter discriminating 
duties on our part still remain. They vary in amount, 
but their annual produce, on an average of the last 
twelve years, is about sixty thousand dollars, although 
for the last year it was less than thirty thousand d:l- 
lars. Jt is respectfully submitted whether it would 
not be expedient to direct that this duty, as collected, 
should be applied to the relief of sick and disabled 
seamen, in ald of the hospital fund? Although this 
amount would not furnist an adequate provision for 
this meritorious class of citizens, yet, in connexion 
witb other provisions hereinafter suggested, it would, 
toa great extent, relieve congress from the appropria- 
tions ordinarily made to supply the deciency in that 
fund. The advantage of such an arrangemeut would 
be to avoid the distressing contingency of an inability 
to meet the cases of suffering that occur after the 
fund is exhausted and previous to an appropriation. 


Considering the disadvantages under which our 
navigation now suffers from various causes, the un- 
dersigned is not disposed to recommend the restora- 
tion of the general tonnage duty. But it is deemed 
worthy of consideration whether the vessels enjoying 
the benefits of our very expensive Jight-house estab- 


maintenance? The licht duty was repealed at the 
same time with the general tonnage duty, añd it is 
believed for the same reason, the abundance of re- 
venue then existing. That reason has ceased to ex- 
ist. Our revenue is not adequate to the ordinary 
expenses of the government. A duty of six cents 
per ton on all vessels engaged in the foreign trade, to 
be paid upon each entry into our ports, except that 
no more than one duty shall be required for any one 
month, anda like duty annnally upon vessels engag- 
ed in the coasting trade and fisheries, would produce 
on the present tonnage about two hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, Jess than one-half of the average 
annnal expense of the light-houses. The annual du- 
ty would be so light as scarcely to be felt, and if 
other suggestions contained in this report, by which 
the interests of our navigation may be promoted, 
should receive favorable consideration, they will be 
more than remunerated for the amount of duty now 
proposed. a 

It is worthy of consideration whether the revenue 
might not be improved and the navigation of the 
country augmented by the imposition of a transit du- 
ty upon imported merchandise on its passage from 
one of our ports to the dominions of a fureign state 
immediately adjoining the United States. By the 
existing law no drawback whatever is allowed in 
such cases, except to ſoreign places to the southward 
or westward of Louisiana. The facility afforded by 
the improvements of our interior communications 
and by the application of steam for the rapid and 
safe transmission of goods from our own seaports to 
the British dominions, together with the early closing 
of the ports of the latter by ice, and the late periods at 
which they open, would ordinarily induce a prefer- 
ence to that mode of supply, and at particular sea- 
sons would be so advantageous to our own citizens 
as to secure avery large portion of this carrying 
trade, besides giving additional employment to our 
ships. The -policy which has in effect prohibited 
this trade, doubtless arose from the apprehension 
that it might afford opportunities for the illicit re- 
introduetion into this country of the goods thus ex- 
ported. It was adopted at a time when the whole 
amount of duties collected on merchandise, with a 
deduction of one per cent, was refunded on its re- 
exportation. 

It is submitted whether the introduction of the 
just and judicious principle of retaining a much lar- 
ger per centage of the amount of drawback and the 
imposition of duties in the colonial ports, have not 
changed to a great extent the ground of this policy. 
It is not perceived what motive of interest can exist 
to smuggle into this country goods which have paid 
this transit charge and these duties, rather than the 
merchandise which under existing laws may be re- 
exporied to Halitax, and carried from thence into 
the same dominions. Whatever apprehensions may 
exist on this point, it is not doubted that they may 
be removed by adequate guards. Among these may 
be suggested the designation of the ports from which 
only the re-exportation might be permitted, and the 
production of official evidence that the same goods 
had been received, entered, and paid duties in the 
adjacent British dominions to which they were re- 
exported. It cannot be doubted that such a ineasure 
would tend greatly to the increase of our tonnage, 
and restore to our own ships a trade of which our 
policy has, to a great extent, deprived them. 


In the Jast annual report froin this department the 
attention of congress was invited to the warehouse 
system, and various communications from custom- 
house officers and intelligent merchants were subit- 
ted. It is certainly worthy of inquiry whether the 
time during which imported goods are permitted to 
remain in the charge of custom house officers may 
not be extended so as to relieve the importers from 
the advance of the duties which they are now oblig- 


ed to make before the amount is realized by sales of 


the goods. The frequency of the communications 
between our shores and those of Great Britain, and 
their surprising regularity, have doubtless mitigated 
the burthen of these advances upon our own citizens, 
as the goods to be imported from that country are in 
effect warrhoused there, and are shipped according 
to the supposed demands of the market. But it may 
be well to enquire whether this mitigation is not in 
fact destructive of that portion of the importing bu- 
siness of our own citizens upon which. it operates, 
by transferring it to those upon whom the burthen 
falls lightly, if at all. Possessing large capitals, and 
able to command money at much lower rates of in- 
terest than our own citizens, British merchants can 
better alford to keep large stucks on hand, or to ad- 
vance the duties upon such as they send tous. The 
same advantages in their favor exist also in respect 
lo merchandise imported from the continent and 
other parts of the world. In the absence of regular 
and speedy communications, the stocks of this de- 
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scription must he ordinarily large, and the advance 
of duties upon them must absorb capital and cause a 
very serious inroad upon the profits of business. It 
is represented that the importing trade is now chi«tly 
in the hands of the agent: of foreign houses. Inde- 
pendent of other. considerations which will suggest 
themselves, the consequences to our navigation, ‘to 
the building of ships, and to the employment of our 
own seamen, of giving to subjects of other countries 
the selection of the means of conducting commerre 
with us, may be very serious. And it will not escape 
intelligent legislators to inquire how far it is intrin- 
sically just to demand of one class of our citizens 
the advance to the government of a.portion of their 
capital, while it is not required from any cther class, 
The importers are in fact the collectors of the du- 
ties for the government, and it would seem that ve- 
ry cogent reasons of public policy should exist to 
compel them to pay over before they had collected. 


The general opinion to be derived from the cor- 
respondence communicated to congress in the report 
before mentioned is, that the revenue from cus- 
toms would be augmented after the first year by the 
warehouse system. in consequence of the greater fa- 
cilitv that would be given to importations, and of a 
fair and increased competition, and consequently n 
probable reduction in prices; that fluctuations in the 
amount of i-nports would be prevented, and that our 
co «mercial murine would be increased by rendering 
this country the entrepot for merchandise destined 
to other markets. In these views I am inclined to 
repose great confidence. The better opinion would 
seem to be, however, that the system of warehousing 
should be restricted to prominent articles of consi- 
derable bulk, and paying high specific duties, such 
as wines, liquors, sugar, molasses, iron, &c. Douht- 
less, the effect would be to postpone the collection of 
that portion of the duties which would acerue on the 
warehoused articles. This temporary effect must be 
met whenever thesystem shall he adopted, and it 
may as well be encountered now as at any other 
time. If the consequence would be, as anticipated, 
an augmentation of the revenue, it could not well 
happen too soon. The temporary deficit which might 
be created, could be provided for by an extension of 
the authority to borrow. 

The loan of seven millions, which has been pre- 
viously mentioned, was effected in pursuance of the 
act of March 3d, 1843. By thatact two modes of 
providing for the amount of treasury notes then out- 
standing were authorized—one, by a re-issue of 
notes; the other by a loan on a stock for not more 
than ten years. The notes outatanding at the pas- 
sage of the act amounted to 81 J. 656, 387 45, of which 
more than eight millions fell due before the Ist of 
July, 1843, and the residue in the ensuing months — 
The hazard of a demand for mong) being created by 
any sudden revulsion, which might be produced by 
contingencies in other countries, or by causes over 
which we had no control, seemed (o require that an 
amount equal to two-thirds of ourannual revenue 
should not be left in a condition to be thrown upon 
the treasury, and thus absorb the means of carrying 
on the government. Nothing n to justiſy 
the belief that there would be such an extraordinary 
increase in our revenue for years to come as would 
be necessary to meet such a demand. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable to put beyond the reach of 
accident such a portion of this large outstanding debt 
as would relieve the department from any apprehen- 
sion of inconvenience or danger from the residue.— 
The great plerty of money, which might be tempo- 
rary, also invited to such a course, as at all events 
saving a considerable amount of interest. The state 
of things actually existing as contemplated by the 
third section of the act referred to, a loan was ac- 
cordingly made un-ler the direction of the president 
of the United States, of seven millions of dollars, 
upon a ten years’ stock, bearing an interest of five 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, at tlie 
rate of one hundred and one dollars and one cent for 
every hundred dollars of stock, for nearly the whole; 
a smali portion having been taken on terms still more 
favorable. The persons to whom and the terms on 
which the stock was awarded, and the names and 
proposals of those whose offers were not accepted, 
are given in a statement (marked E.) accompany- 
ing this report. l 

By the funds thus provided treasury notes bearing 
six per cent. interest to the amount of seven millions 
have been redeemed. There then remained of the 
outstanding notes $4,656,387 45. These notes also 
bore an interest of six per cent., which was consi- 
derably ahove the value of money. It seemed a very 
obvious duty to exercise the authority given by the 
first section of the act of 1843—of issuing other notes, 
in such form and on such terms a3 would promote the 
convenience of the treasury and avoid the dangers 
and expense of remitting coin to the public agents 
fur disbursement, aod at the same time save to |. 
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country the greatest amount of interest. 
tain prospect of the condjtion of the treasury, which 
has been exhibited in this report, admonished to this 
course, independent of all other considerations — 
Notwithstanding all interest had ceased upon more 
than two millions of the outstanding treasury notes 
in consequence of the notice given of a readiness to 
redeem the whole amount, yet it was perceived 
that they were not presented for redemption, 
but were retained by the people for‘the purpose of 
remittance in the transaction of their business. This 
fact indicated that the whole amount could probably 
be re-issued, as the outstanding notes should be re- 
deemed, in others of a low denomination, without 
any, or at a nominal interest; and that they would he 
received with avidity by the public creditors, if made 
convertible into coin on demand. 

In this state of things, and for these reasons, it was 
determined, with the sanction of the president, to 
issue notes of the denomination of fifty dollars, with 
interest at the rate of one mill per annum upon one 
hundred dollars, and to exercise the authority given 
by theeighth section of the act of 1837 by purchasing 
these notes at par, whenever presented for that pur- 
pose, at the depositories of the treasury in the city 
of New York, where two-thirds of our revenue and 
means are collected and deposited, and to give notice 
of such determination by an endorsement upon the 
notes. It was doubted whether the bonds required by 
law to be given by collectors, or any other officers, 
would extend toa responsibility for funds that might 
be placed in their hands to make such purchases; and 
hence it was deemed impracticable to employ them 
for that purpose, if it had otherwise been considered 
expedient. 


— — — ~ 


The cer- stitution have given their sanction to the existence of 
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this power in the form of bills of credit or treasury 
notes., 

Well founded objections exist to borrowing with- 
out an urgent necessity, inthe form either of per 
manent loans, or those of a temporary character.— 
That necessity must also influence the terms and 
conditions of either mode. The former, by putting 
off the day of payment to “a more convenient sea- 
eon,” removes the most effectual check to prodigali- 
ty, and offers a temptation of difficult resistance.— 
It has accordingly proved the bane of all govern- 
ments. The policy of the treasury note system 
seems to have been devised to guard against this evil. 
by bringing the day of payment close upon that of 
expenditure, and it would seem that the more imme- 
diate the liability to pay, the more would that policy 
be promoted. A postponement even for a year in- 
vites to profusion, and no check can be so effectual 
as instant responsibility. Every loan thus made di- 
rectly from the people, is in fact made, not in consi- 
deration of the interest agreed to be paid by the go- 
vernment, but literally and solely upon “the credit of 
the United States.“ 

If, after such notes have answered the purpose of 
government in promoting convenience, security, and 
economy in the public disbursements, they should, in 
consequence of their uniform value, be kept in cir- 
culation to any considerable extent by our fellow 
citizens for their own convenience in maintaining 
internal trade and keeping down the fluctuations of 
exchange between different parts of the country, 
arising from a disordered currency, it is not perceiv- 


ed how such a result affords ground for objection to 


a system constitutional in itself, and adopted for le- 


The notes are made payable in one year, rather in; gitimate and constitutional objects. It is submitted 


conformity to the construction heretofore given to 
the act of 1837 than from a conviction of its being 
required by that act. The object oſ the second sec- 
tion seems to prevent them from running or bearing 
interest longer than a year. It is silent respecting 
any shorter period, apporenny with the view of leav- 
ing some discretion. The notice that they will be 
purchased is endorsed on them, distinct from the body 
of the notes, so that, if any extraordinary emergen- 
cy should occ@r to produce any difficulty in their 
purchase, or for any other reason it should be deem 

ed expedient, the endorsement may be omitted. and 
the notes permitted to circulate without interest, or 
they may be altered to specify a rate. They are not 
only receivabie for all public dues, but may be ex- 
changed for specie at par, at the custom-houses and 

land offices, to the amount of one half the coin they 
may respectfully have on hand. Less than two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars of the new notes 
have been issued. 

The effort had been made by a former secretary to 
substitute notes with nominal rates of interest, and 
also notes with the low rate of two per cent. but it 
had not succeeded in consequence of their not being 
convertible into coin on demand. For, as the present 
value of a post note is diminished in exact proportion 
to the time it has to run hefore maturity, a discount 
upon itcan only be prevented by allowing interest 
equivalent to thattime. The question of converti- 
bility, therefore, wasin truth a question whether in- 
terest should or should not be saved, as the permit- 
ting the notes to be at a discount was not to be to- 
jerated. 

No apprehension was or is entertained of the per- 
fect ability of the department to purchase all that 
may be presented for the purpose. There is and 
always must be a surplus in the treasury beyond the 
immediate calls upon it. This, with a revenue more 
than three times the amount of the notes constantly 
accruing, would be adequate, as its place could 
always be supplied with ether notes, with or without 
interest, as circumstances required, with which a 

ortion of the public expenditures could be made.— 
la the possible event of a large accumulation, trea- 
sury notes bearing such interest as would ensure 
loans, not exceeding the prescribed rate, or a resort 
to the authority to issue a stock, would eitner of them 
be sufficient to provide the necessary funds to meet 
such accumulation. 

The exigencies of the treasury demanded that the 
effort should be made torelieve it from sucha weight 
of interest, especially as it would not preclude a re- 
turn to the system which invites banks to hoard trea- 
sury notes, by allowing them an interest, while they 
borrow of the community without interest to the 
extent of their circulation. 

The authority given by the constitution to ‘bor- 
row money on the credit of the Un:ted States,“ in 
its terms comprehends every form of loan which 
congress may think proper to prescribe; and it is not 
‘easy to perceive how this express and unqualified 
grant of power can be limited or curtailed. Cer- 

tain itis, that the most distinguished among those 


that the government is responsible only for the nse 
which it makes of the power to incur a debt, and not 
for the use or abuse by the people of the evidences 
of that debt which it may issue. Their application 
by the community to the purpose mentioned, is a 
proof that they are wanted for that purpose, and 
that “the credit of the United States“ has taken the 
place of local, chartered, or stale credit. Those 
who object to such a consequence in the present state 
of our finances, which require a loan in some form, 
must, however, choose between the evils of that re- 
sult, if they are evils, and the perils of a permanent 
national debt, which must either be created directly, 
or must fullow at no remole period, and take up se- 
aurities which may be issued in the form of a pro- 
tracted promise to pay. For in this, as in other 
eases, we are not allowed the use of means entirely 
free from objection, but are compelled to select be- 
tween different modes that which is the least objec- 
lionable. 


At all events, the small amount of convertible 
treasury notes that may he issued under existing 
laws (less than one-third of the annual receipts, and 
less than one-fourth of the annual public expendi- 
tures) cannot create any very dangerous paper cur- 
rency.” And it is supposed that the objections re- 
ferred to are not so much to the issue of such an 
amount as a temporary expedient, but are founded 
rather upon an apprehension that these notes will be 
so useful to the government and so beneficial to the 
people that their issue may hereafter be carried to 
excess. It is a fair question whether the danger of 
excess in this mode of borrowing money is equal to 
that arising from loans upon deferred times of pay- 
ment While the wisdom and firmness of congress 
ought not to be distrusted in either case, yet it is 
worthy of observation that the mode which requires 
immediate liability to pay, furnishes a guard in itself 
against abuse by the instant and infallible check 
which it furnishes upon issues beyond the means of 
converting into coin. 

A brief synopsis of the foregoing statements and 
suggestions in relation to the deficiency of means to 
meet the ordinary expenses of government during 
the current aod the next fiscal year may be useful.— 
By extending the loan which becomes due Ist Janu- 
ary, 1845, its amount ($5,672,976 83) may be pro- 
vided for. 

By raising of light money, by a duty on articles 
now free, pwrticulurly tea and coffee, and by the 
other means suggested in this report, an addition may 
be made to the revenue of between four and five 
millions of dollars. Estimating this at four millions five 
hundred thousand dollars, there will be left to be pro- 
vided for four millions five hundred thousand dollars, 
and the outstanding treasury notes amounting to a 
little more than four millions six hundred thousand 
dollars. These two items amounting in the whole to 
nine millions one hundred thousand dollars, might be 
supplied by a continuation of the act of March 3, 
1843, (providing for the reissue of treasury notes, 
with a contingent authority to fund into a stock,) 
which is limited to the Ist of July, 1844, and by ex- 
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such portion of it as it may be ſound expedient to 
meet in this manner. By this an increase of the 
permanent public debt may be avoided. and any 
reduction of expenditures or increase of revenue 
that may take place will enable the department 
to redeem a portion of this floating debt. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is advisable that this 
portion of our debt should be kept in such a condition 
that it may be redeemed at pleasure. Should the dis- 
cretion as to the rate of interest on the treasury notes 
to be issued be abrogated, or should the authority 
to purchase them on presentation be withheld, which 
would be equivalent to a direction that interest shall 
be paid at all events, then it will be necessary to add 
to the estimated deficiency for the service of the next 
fiscal year at least four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

There are some subjects to which it seems a duty 
to invite the attention of congress, before closing this 
report. 

To prevent illegal importations on our southwestern 
frontier, as well as to afford the proper facilities to 
traders who may wish to bring merchandize in that 
direction, it would be advisable that a port of entry 
should be established in that quarter. The town of 
Independence, in Missouri, has been suggested asa 
good position. 

By the existing law an appeal to the Supreme 
Court cannot be made froin the decision of a Circuit 
court in cases involving the amount of duty that may 
be levied on imported merchandize, because the 
amount in controversy in the particular case never 
exceeds the prescribed limit. The courtesy of the 
judges sometimes induces them to disagree in form, 
in order to obtain the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
But it frequently happens that only one judge holds 
the court, and it would seem that the government 
ought not to be indebted to the courtesy of any officer 
for the opportunity of correcting what may be an er- 
roneous construction of its revenue laws. The prin- 
ciple which prescribes a limitation of the value of 
the subject in controversy in civil suits to entitle a 
party to an appeal, is believed not to be applicable 
to questions of revenue, when the decision of a par- 
ticular case may and often docs involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and it is submitted that in all 
such cases the U. States should have the right of ap- 
peal, of course, but that the costs consequent upon 
such a proceeding should not in any event be charged 
upon the opposite party. 

A practice has prevailed of allowing the compen- 
sation of clerks employed in the custom houses to be 
paid out of the revenue, in cases where the fees 
were not deemed adequate to obtain the necessary 
number. Believing this practice unwarranted by lau, 
and being confirmed in that view by the opinion of the 
attorney general, it has been abolished. There are 
probably cases, however, where lezislative provision 
will be necessary to procure the proper assistance to 
the collectors and naval officers. 

The provision for the relief of sick and disabled 
seamen is, and for years has been, wholly inadequate 
to its purpose. Seamen, being from their pursuits 
usually unable to share in the gencral provision for 
the destitute, and having contributed to this fund 
what the law demanls, claim its benefits without 
knowing and referring to its amount, or to the legal 
restraints upon those charged with its administsa- 
tion. All efforts to prevent the expenditure cxceed- 
ing the means provided have heretofore been unavall- 
ing. and there is constantly a balance against the 
fund, which is supplied by appropriations from the 
treasury. To increase the amount demanded from 
them would be odious, if not onerous. By the act 
of March 1, 1843, the laws requiring contributions 
to this fund are extended to the owners of registered 
vessels. It is submitted whether this principle might 
not with great propriety be still further extended to 
the owners of all vessels, in the form of either 
monthly or yearly contributions, graduated by the 
tonnage of the vessel. This provision, with thatal- 
ready suggested of appropriating to the same purpose 
the discriminating tonnage duty, would probably fur- 
nish the relief which humanity as well as policy dic- 
tates should be extended to a class of men proverbi- 
ally tinprovident, but yet identified with the power 
and property of the country. 

The condition of the marine preventive service 
against smuggling has been materially improved, 
while a wholesome economy has been preserved. It 
will be the subject of aspecial report. 

The light-house establishment will also be the 
subject of a future communication to congress. Re- 
ports from the commissioner of the land oilice, and 
from the solicitor of the treasury. respecting suits and 
prosecutions in behalſoſ the government, will also be 
submitted. 

Jt atlords great pleasure to state there has been no 


who contended for a strict construction of the con | tending it so as to include the anticipated dehuiency | delinquency ur default on the part of collectors uf the 


The sums which collectors and 
receivers are permitted to retain in their hands have 
been limited to the very lowest amount the public 
service would allow, while they have been required 
to deposite the surplus immediately in the institutions 
desiznated for that purpose. 

A rigid adherence to these regulations is main- 
tained by means of a constant watchfulness of their 
accounts, A list of the depositories selected by the ; 
treasury accompanies this report. The terms on 
which they are employed are the same as those set- 
tled in 1833 and promulgated in the circular of the 
secretary of the treasury on the 9th day of October, 
in that year. A few of them merely receive the pub- 
hie moncys in special deposite. It is but an act of 


4 


The 
Wood, near New Orleans, 63; New Orleans Bar- latter item has been added to his duties by the set of 
racks, 110; Baton Rouge Barracks 103; Fert Jessup, 23d August, 1842, which abolished the office of com- 
Lousiana, 418; azzrezate, 963. missary general of purchases.: 

The 21 military department, commanded by Bre- The commissary general of subsistence has charge 
vet Brigadier General Taylor, embraces the conntry j of the subsistence of the entire army, and the super- 
west of the Mississippi. north of Louisiana and Tex-! vision and preparation for settle:nent of all accounts 
as; and south of the 37th degree of north latitude;! connected therewith. 
head quarters, Fort Sinith. It contains four garri-' The paymaster general has, as the title of his 
soned posts, viz: Fort Snith 110 officers and men; office would indicate, the charge of paying the troeps, 
Fort Gibson 388; Fort Towson ; Fort Washita and the supervision and preliminary settlement ofthe 

azvregate. . accaunts of the paymasters of the army. 

The 3d military department, commanled by Bre-! The surgeon general has charge of the medical 
vet Major General Gaines, temporarily by Colonel | department of the army, including hospitals, hospi- 
Kearney, dragoons,) embraces the state of Missouri, | tal stores, medicines, and the surgeons and assistant 


justice to say that they have faithfully fulfilled all! (above the 37th dezree of north latitude, ) Illinois, | Surgeons of the army. 


their engagements, have transferred the funds as re- | lowa, that part of Wiskonsin Territory west of the 
quired without expense to the government, and have | 13th degree of longitude west of Washington, and ‘that corps, has the care and 


promptly met all drafts upon them. 


The engineer bureau, in charge of the colonel of 
supervision of the 
the Indian country north and west of the lines indi- erection and repair of fortifications, and the milita- 


I am unwilling to omit the opportunity of inviting cated. It contains seven garrisoned posts, viz: Fort ry academy. 


the attention of congress to the multitude and ſre- Scott, on the Marmiton, near the southwest bounda-{ The topographical bureau, tinder charge of the co- 
quency of oaths prescribed in our system of collect- ; ry of Missouri, 195 officers and men; Fort Leaven- lonel of that corps, his charge of all the the milita- 
ing the revenue. A custom house oath has become | worth, three hundred miles above St. Louis 331 off- ry and civil surveys under the department, military 


a‘by-word to describe an unmeaning ceremony, and | 
it is doubted whether it is felt a~ imposing an obliga- 
tion equal to that of a simple affirmation. It is not 
perceived why the same penalties may not be in- 
flicted for the wilful falsehood of a declaration in 
writing which mizht be substituted in most cases for 
the irreverent invocation of the Supreme Being. 
A bare all sion to the subject, it is hoped, will be 
sufficient to induce that consideration of it to which 
it may be entitled. Respectfully, ~ 
i JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Secrelury of the treasury. 


To the Hon. WIIIIE P. Manoem, President of the 
Senate. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


War Department, Nov. 30, 1843. 
Sir: I beg leave to submit the annual report of 
the department of war: 
The accompanying documents, marked respec- 
tively from 1 to 10 inclusive, contain the detailed 
statements furmished by the comman:ing major ge- 


neral and the several bureaus of the department of | 


war, of the business under their respective and im- 
mediate charge, and their views in relation to the 
same. 


—— LL 


cers and men; Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, 
956; Fort Des Moines, on the river of that name, 
107; Fort Atkinson, on Turkey river, Iowa, west of 
Prairie du Chien, 102; Fort Crawford, Prairie du 
Chien, 201; Fort Snelling, Falls of St. Anthony, 
195; aggregate 2,137. 


The 4th military department, eommanded by Bre- 


vet Brigadier General Brady, head quarters, De- 


troit, embraces the states of Indiana, Ohio, and Mi- 


chigan; the part of Wiskonsin Territory not includ- 
ed in the 3d department, and the Indian country 
north. It contains five garrison posts, viz: Fort 
Winnebego, Wiskonsin Territory, at the portage, 57 
officers and men; Fort Brady, Sault dé St. Marie, 


74; Fort Mackinac, 135; Fort Gratiot, Michigan, | i 
t 


112; Detroit Barracks, 312; aggregate 690. 


charge of our mineral lands. 


reconnoisances, the construction of all civil works, 
roads, and harbor improvements. 

The ordnance bureau has charge of that branch 
of the service relating to arms, equipments, and mu- 
nitions of war. To it has also been confided the 

The pension bureau is in charge of the commis- 
sioner of pensions; who, under the direction of the 
secretary of war, executes the duties of examining 
and deciding on claims for pensions under the seve- 
ral acts of congress, granting allowances to officers 
and soldiers of the revolutionary war, and their wi- 
dowa, as well as to invalids, rendered so in the mili- 
tarv service of the United States. 

The commissioner of Indian affairs has, as the ti- 
e indicates, charge of the multifarious relations sub- 


The 5th military department, commanded by Bri-' sisting between the United States and the various 
gadier General Wool, head quarters at Troy, em- Indian tribes. i 


braces the states of Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 


By the act of the 230 of August, 1842, very con- 


mont, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. | siderable reductions were made in the army. ‘The 


It contains J2 garrisoned posts, viz: Buffalo Bar- 


Youngstown, 53; Fort Ontario, near Oswego. 61: 
ladison Barracks, near Sacketts Harbor, 162; 
Plattsburg Barracks, 80; Fort Adams, near New- 
port, 202, Fort Trumbull, near New London, 60; 
Fort Columbns, 357; Forts Lafayette 62, and Hamil- 
ton 129, in New York harbor; Fort Müllin, near 


reduetions provided for by that act are being carried 
racks, 231 officers and men; Fort Niagara, near! out according to ils provisions 


„and the expirations of 


‘the terms of enlistments, discharges, and deaths wil! 


Soon reduce the army below the number authorized 
by law, so a3 to require enlistments of recruits to 
keep up the number. That law abolished the oltice 
| of one inspector general, three paymasters, two sur- 
i geons, and two assistant surgeons, and directed that 


The regular army consists of 716 commissioned Philadelphia, 70; Carlisle Barracks, 67; aggregate, | number of paymasters, surgeons, and assistant sur- 


officers, 17 military storekeepers, and 7,590 enlisted 
men, (non-commissioned officers, artificers, musi- 


cians and privates, of dragoons, artillery, infantry, lone! Crane, Ist artillery, head quarters al Ports. charge of one inspector general. 
mouth, New Hampshire, embraces the states of both are yet retained 


and riflemen,) 40 sergeants, and 350 enlisted men, of 
ordnance, making an aggregate of 8,613, organized 
as follows: 

Gencral and staff officers. One major general, 
two brigadier generals, one adjutant general; six as- 
sistant adjutants general; two inspectors general; 
one quartermaster general; two deputy quartermas- 
ters general; four quartermasters, and twenty-eight 
assistant quartermasters, one commissary general, 
one assistant commissary general, and six commissa— 
ries of subsistence. 

Medical department. One surgeon general, twen- 
ty surgeons and fifty assistant surgeons. 

Pay department. One paymaster general, and fif- 
teen payinasters. 

Corps of engineers. One colonel, two lieutenant 
colonels, four majors, twelve captains, twelve first 
lieutenants, and fifteen second lieutenants. 

Corps of topographical engineers. One colonel, 
one lieutenant colonel, four majors, ten captains, ten 
first lieutenants, and twelve second lieuteuants. 

Ordnance corps. One colonel, one licutenant co- 
Jonel, four majors, ten captains, six first licutenants, 
and eleven second licutenants. 

One regiment of dragoons, containing ten compa- 
nies of fifty privates each. Four regiments of artil- 

lery, each containing ten companies of forty-two 
privates each: Eight regiments of infantry, each 
containing ten companies of forty-two privates: One 
regiment of riflemen, of ten companies of fifty pri- 
vates each. 

The present actual force of the army, according 
to the latest returns, is , being an ex- 
cess over the legal establisment of It is 
estimated that this excess will disappear by the end 
of the year. | 

The United States are divided into nine miitary 
departments, commanded each by a general officer 
or colonel. 

The Ist military department, commanded by bre- 


3 
The 6th military department, commanded by co- 


Massachusetis, New Hampshire, and Maine. M 
contains four garrisoned posts, viz: Hancock Bar- 
racks, at Houlton, Maine, 272 officers and men: Fort 
Sullivan, Eastport, 62; Fort Preble, near Portland, 
69; Fort Constitution, near Portsmoth, 65, aggre- 
gate, 463. 

The 7th military department, commanded by co- 
lone) Walbach, 4th artillery, head quarters, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, embraces the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. lt contains three garrison- 
ed posts, viz: Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, 123 
officers and men; Fort Severn, Annapolis, 59; and 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, 420; aggregate, 601. 

The &th military department, commanded by Bre- 
vet Brigadier Gen. Armistead, head quarters, Fort 
Moultrie, Charleston Harbor, embraces the states of 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia. It con- 
tains five garrisoned posts, viz: Fort Johuston, Smith- 
ville, N. Carolina, 64 officers and men; Fort Macon, 
near Beaufort, North Carolina, 65; Fort Moultrie, 
Charleston Harbor, 226; station near Augusta Arse- 
nal, Georgia, 56; Oglethorpe Barracks, Savannah, 
Georgia, 107; aggregate, 518. 

The 9th mtltary department, commanded by Bre- 
vet Brigadier General Worth, bead quarters, St. 
Augustine, embraces East and Middle Florida. J 
contains three garrisoned posts, viz: Fort Marion, at 


St. Augustine, 251 officers and men; Rey West, 95; 


Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, 277. Aggregate, 623. 

Major General Scott has the immediate command 
of the army. His head quariers for the convenience 
of communication with the department, are at Wash- 
ington. 

The adjutant general is stationed at head qnar- 
ters. He is charged with the duty of issuing and 
disseminating gentral orders from the president, the 
department of war, and commanding general}, af- 
fecting the army proper, and the various depart- 
ments into which it is distributed. He has also 


vet Brigadier General Arbuckle, embraces West charge of the records and military correspondence 


Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 


— Tasa. and Kantucky; head quarters, New Orleans. It 


of the army, and the superintendence of the recruit- 


ing service. 


geons 10 be discharged within one month after its 
passage, but gave no such directions as to the dis- 
and consequently 
in service; and the apprue 

priation acts for the last and present years provided 
i means for the payment of the compensation allowed 
iby law. It is respectfully recommended that so much 
of the 4th section of the act of 23d August, 1842, 
entitled an “Act respecting the organization of the 
army. and for other purposes,“ as abolishes the office 
of one inspector general, be repealed. The services 
of the two valuable and experienced officers filling 
those stations are deemed essential to the well being 
of the army. 

The first section of the same act converted the 2d 
regiment of dragoons, after the 4th of March last, 
into a regiment of riflemen. The regiment has ac- 
cordingly been dismounted, and the horses sold. Jt 
is respectfully cecommended that this provision of 
that law be repealed, and the said regiment be re- 
mounted, and continued as the 2d regiment of dra- 
goons. This can be effected at a very moderate ex- 
pense—an advance of perhaps twenty per cent on 
the simount for which the old horses were sold will 
furnish them with new and better horses. Their uni— 
form has not been changed, in consequence of the 
quantity of dragoon clothing on hand, and a hope that 
the result now recommended might be consummated. 
The extended frontier on our entire west is subject 
to Indian incursions. .Many of the tribes are mount- 
ed, and itis impossible either to overtake them, to 
protect the inhabitants, or repress the marauding of 
the savages by the small body of mounted svidicrs 
which would be stationed on that fronuer or in the 
Indian country, or brought to act against thein. Ce- 
lerity of movement is required, and it is of the ut- 
most importance to the security of our citizens — 
i This can, it is beheved, alone be completely effected 
2 dragoons, and the single regiment in service is nut 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Sume further provision ts believed to be necessary 
elleciually to preventduclling between ollicers of the 
army and citizens—many of the oflicers who consti- 
tute the military courts holding that the provisions 
of the 2oth, 26th; and 27th sections ofthe rules and 
articles of war have relation only to officers of the 
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army in disputes among themselves. The propriety 


legislation on the subject would put the matter be- 
yond doukt. ‘The practice is a barbarous one, and 
should be suppressed in a civilized and Christian 
country. To the eredit of the army it must be said 
that it has been almost if not entirely abolished 
among the officers, and their gentlemanly and decor- 
ous conduct towards each other has prevented dis- 
putes and trials for alleged offences in an almost un- 
precedented degree. . 

The officers and men have heen kept in a constant 
state of employment, and there have been but few 
removals of troops from one post to another. The 
state of our relations with Great Britain has enabled 
the commanding general to withdraw from forts 
Fairfield and Kent, on the northeastern frontier, the 
troops there stationed. Their positions were such as 
to render subsistance very expensive, and to have 


kept them there would have involved the cost of manity, requires to be remedied. 


cutting a military road to those posts from Houlton, 
at an enormous charge, and without any adequate 
or corresponding benefit. This movement led to the 
change of some other troops stationed in the eastern 
states, so as to bring the 2d regiment of artillery 
more immediately under the command of its own 
colonel. Several companies have been removed 
from Florida to other posts, there being no appre- 
hension of any danger in that region from Indians, 
the number of warriors remaining being now reduced 
to less than one hundred, and they evincing no hos- 
tile disposition. i 
The estimates for the army proper for the ensuing 
year. it will be perceived, fan 890.648 10-100 short 
of those of the last year, although it embraces §27,- 
364 70-100 for the expenses of recruiting, which was 
not required last year in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the army, and 89,420 for the three months“ 
pay allowed tothe men whose term of service will 
expire during the current year and may re-enlist. 


ro the many valuable suggestions contained in the 
report of the commissary general, attention is invi- 
ted. From his known ability and experience, they 
are entitled to the highest respect. The statement 
from the office of the adjutant general, accompany- 
ing that report, give in miun:e detail, the state and 
condition of the whole army, arranged with system 
and order. 

The quartermaster's department is to be classed as 
a part and a most essential part of the army proper. 
The report of the major general in charge of this 
branch of the service contains his views in relation 
thereto. To his suggestions, as those of knowledge 
and experience, I respectfully ask attention, and es- 
pecially to so much as relates to the impurtance of 
the officers in the line being detailed in order, for 
the staff duties of that department, thus making 
them more proficient in both branches of service,— 
to the propriety of erecting harracks and defences at 
forts Gibson and Brady, and also to the necessity of 
furnishing other buildings than casemates for the 
quarters of the men, as well as for hospitals in the 
regular fortifications which have been erected. This 
is a measure essentially necessary for the comfort 
and health of the troops, and for which appropria- 
tions will be necessary. 

If the present regulation in regard to travelling 
expenses is found to: work oppressively, it can be 
changed or modified by the secretary of war with- 

-out further legislation., It was adopted by my pre- 
decessor to correct what was believed to be an abuse 
of the former system. l 

The quartermaster general’s department is effi- 
ciently organized and faithfully administered. Its 
importance is manifestto all military men. and Í 
think ıt cannot be diminished without essential in- 
jury to the interests of the service. In regard w the 
staff of the army it may be laid down as a sound 
rule, that it should never be regulated by the number 
of troops in the line, but by the extent of the coun- 
try over which the army is spread. Hence our stalf 
must necessarily in time of peace be more dispro- 
portionate tothe number of troops in service than that 
of any other nation on the globe. 

‘he business of the subsistance department has 
been perfurmed with great accuracy and method.— 
The troops have been well and regularly supplied at 
reduced cost, and the accounts as the commissary ge- 
neral truly states, have been promptly rendered. 

The report of the pay master general exhibits the 
state of that department in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, and shows thal its head has kept up a strict ac- 
countability, and caused the troops to be paid with 
as much promptnessas their scattered positions would 
admit. 

‘The report of the surgeon gencral exhibits a gra- 
tifying evidence of the fidelity with which the me- 
dwal branch of the military service has been adinin: 
istered, and shows that by the observance of a strict 
system of economy, compatible with the care and 
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attention due to the sick and infirm, a considerable military engineering to visit and inspect the more re- 
reduction has been made in the average cost of me- cent and important works of our country which ex- 
dical supplies per man. * hibit the best specimens of dams, locks, canals, 
With this report are submitted the meteorological | bridges, docks, railroads, inclined planes, and other 
reports from the various military posts, and the re- important machinery or mechanical improvements, 
port of Professor Espy in relation to observations | in order that they may be fully explained to the cadets 
as to the progress and course of storms, &c., taken as matter of instruction and improvement. 
at the same and other places. These furnish nume Speaking from personal observation, I must say 
rous important as well as curious facts in those that the superintendent andthe several professors 
branches of science which, when tested by further; and instructors deserve great commendation for the 
observations, may lay, the foundation for definite |devotion they exhibit in governing the institution 
knowledge on subjects heretofore little studied and | and educing the powers of mind of the youth com- 
understood. mitted to their charge; and that the general 
The observations of the surgeon general in rela- conduct of the young gentlemen constituting the 
tion to the use of casemates for quarters and hospi- corns of cadets is creditable to them, and exhibits 
tals at permanent fortifications, (which subject is the best evidence of the high morality required of 
also adverted to in the quartermaster general's re- them. From every view I can take of the subject, I 
port.) are respectfully submitted as showing the ex- | beg leave to recommend this institution to favorable 
istence of an evil which sound policy, as well as hu- | notice, as in an eminent degree calculated to fit for 
service those on whom, in emergency, we must main- 
| The report from the engineer bureau gives in de- | ly rely to lead and instruct the troops required to de- 
tail, a statement of the operations of that corps, as fend our country and maintain its hcnor in the field. 
| well to the fortifications which are directly within ; The estimates of this institution for the next year, it 
its province as in relation to the military academy | will be perceived, are 814,472 50 less than are the 
| which by act of congress, is placed under its imme- | appropriations of the previous year. : 
‘diate care. Thé business of this department in the | The report of the chief of the bureau of topogra- 
` construction of fortifications authorized by law, has | phical engineers is one of the greatest interest to the 
| progressed with spirit and effciency, and the utmost country at large, embracing as it does such a variety 
-attention has been given tu the work as well by the |of subjects, and extending in its operations over the 
commandant who has supervised and directed the whole union. The attention of the officers of this 
| whole, as by the several officers in charge of the re- | eorps to their duties has been assiduous, and the re- 
;Spective works. This is manifested by t.:e progress | sults show the importance of their labors. Important 
ito completion of many of them, and the progress and valuable as the general topographical work has 
towards it in others within the past year. been, the subject of the harbors on our lakes, and 
The report of this department cannot well be con- the improvement of our western rivers will no doubt 
densed or referred to in detail, but it is recommended | especially command the attention of the national le- 
to attention as containing a very full and interesting | gislature, as not only connected with the safety of an 
| account of the state and condition of our works of | extensive commerce, but as essentially necessary to 
‘defence, the necessary repairs to be made in existing ; naval operations on the lakes in timeofwar. Great 
works, and of the appropriations deemed necessary | pains have been taken to ascertain the value of the 
thereto It also contains recommendations for the | trade upon the lakes, which is exhibited in detail, 
purchase of the state works and sites on Staten Is- as far as our imperfect means of iniormation would 
land, with a view to their reconstruction: the com- | furnish the facts. A trade which, two years since, 
mencement of fortifications at Sandy Hook; at Sol- | was of the value of more than sixty-five millions 
ler's Point, in Maryland;.on the coast of Georgia; of dollars, has been since rapidly increasing, and 
between Mobile Bay and the Rigolets; on the ap- |is probably equal in amount tu one hundred millions. 


| proaches to New Orleans, described in the report; The commerce of the Mississippi and its tributa- 
the closing of Hog Island Channel, Charleston har- | pies is of immense value, and a continuance and 


bor, South Carolina; the continuation of the Cum- extension of the system now in progress for remove 
berland road through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; and ing obstructions in those streams, and improving 
the payment of the sum of $1,359 80 incurred in | their channels, is called for by every consideration of 
making a survey for the continuation of that road to | public policy, as due to the general interests of our 
Jefferson city, Missouri, under a resolution of the | western fellow-citizens. The amount of benefit con- 
senate of January, 1839; all which are respectfully | ferred by the appropriations already made, is an eare 
recommended to attention. f nest of what will be effected by continued, regular, 
It is deemed proper to add that the construction of | and systematic efforts. | 
military works upon the Dry Tortugas, Key West, | We have, as the report of the chief of the topo- 
and Biscayne Key, or such other positiofs on and | graphical bureau states, “of nearly all our seaports, 
near the extremity of the Peninsula of Florida as on surveys of positions for fortifications, and of entran- 
examination and survey shall be found most cligible, | ces hy water into our several harbors, which will 
is deemed of great importance, if not essentially ne- | furnish, when desired, correct information on all 
cessary in our line of coast defences. _ {those subjects.” 
The military academy at West Point exhibits con- | extent does not exist in regard to-the Jakes and lake 
tinued evidence of improvement in the course of in- | harbors. 
struction, and the academic board are endeavoring to | The recent extinction of the Indian title to the 
keep pace, in their system, with the advances which | southern and western shore of Lake Superior, and 
science is making in all parts of the world. It con- the value of those lands for their mineral wealth, 
tinues annually to graduate a number of young gentle- | will probably lead to the peopling of that region with 
men taught at the public expense those branches of | great rapidity. Sound policy therefore dictates that 
science which are deemed essential to military oper- | means be promptly taken to make an uninterrupted 
ations. By the act of 3d March last, congress direc- | navigation from that lake to Lake Huron. This can 
ted that no board of visitors should be selected, as be effected by the construction of a canal about a 
had for many years been usual. To enable the de | mile in length, through the lands of the United States 
partment to have correct information as to the discip- | around the falls of St. Mary, with two locks suitable 
line, course of studies, and general state and condi- | for passing steamboats, the expense of which will not 
tion of the institution-on the 24th May last, I detail- | probably exceed $100,000. This will be more chan 
ed the following officers of the army to compose a | made up by the increased value of the public lands 
board of inspection of that institution for the present | affected by it. 
year, to wit; Major General Scott, Brevet Brigadier | By the commencement of topographical surveys 
General Brooke, Colonel Bankhead, Captains Mor- | west of the Mississippi, it is thought that assurance 
decai, W. H. Swift, Brewerton, J. L. Beall, J. C. has been given for their prosecution. The results, 
Cusey, and W. G. Freeman. This board assembled | as far as ascertained, are highly satisfactory and cre- 
at West Point, agreeably to instructions, on the Sth |ditable to the scientilic gentlemen in charge of the 
day of June, and attended throughout the exami- | respective works. Itis hoped that the surveys al- 
nation of the classes, and inspected the institution | ready commenced on the Platte and Kanzas rivers 
thoroughly. The performance of these duties oc- | may be prosecuted, and that means may be furnished 
cupied a period of eighteen days, juring a portion jand authority given to construct a road through the 
of which the head of the war department attended | lands belonging to the United States, soas to afford 
in person. a safe and expeditious route for emigrants to the 
Whilst ] fully concur in the importance of contin- Oregon territory. This could be done at a moderate 
uing the practical instruction in artillery, cavalry, ex pei.se, as there would generally, be little to do, 
and infantry operations, I also recommend that the | more than survey and mark it out, and construct 
views of the colonel in charge ob the bureau of en- | bridges over the larger streams. The survey should 
gineers, in relation to the proposed corps of sappers | also embrace the proper positions for military posts, 
and miners, be carried out, for the reasons which he | which will be found necessary for the purpose of 
has so forcibly set forth. keeping the Indians in order, preventing misconduct 
Iu addition to the estimates for the military acade- in traders among them. and—furmishing security to 
my recommended by the chief of the corps of engi- | travellers crossing the Rocky Mountains. At these 
neers, I would ask that a small sum be added to the military posts, s- 'lements would soon be formed, 
appropriation to enable the professor of civil and | and travellers ' of encountering the troubles, 
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Knowledge, however, to the same 
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inconveniences ard dangers of a Jong journey through 
a wilderness, would find themselves enjoying, on 
the whole route, tle comforts and security of civil- 
ized life. | 

Reference is alsomade to the necessity of correct 
topographical information as to the country between 
our principal cities atd the sea board. This informa- 
tion should be obtained and put on record, to be used 
when necessary for the purpose of defence. 

The report from the erdnance bureau shows that 
the officers connected with that department have 
be ge accounted for tae money placed in their 

ands. Inthe recommendation for arming our for- 
tifications as their construetion advances, and in the 
necessity of a national foundry for the purpose at 
least of ascertaining with eertainty where good ma- 
terial can be procured for cannon, J most heartily 
concur. Many of the cannon now in use, it is be- 
lieved, would not stand a proper inspection, and are 
really dangerous even with ordinary charges. The 
Joss and destruction of life by the bursting of cannon 
should be guarded against by every means in our 
power. The best metal should be selected, and be 
carefully manufactured into cannon at the public 
foundry. Jn this way only it is believed, security 
would be afforded that the pieces could be safely 
relied on at all times. 

The establishment of a national foundry should 
not, it is conceived. be on a large scale, nor need it 
involve a considerable expenditure at the outset, but 
care should be taken to secure such a site as will 
enable the government to increase it to any extent 
that may be required, should it be deemed advisable 
to extend it beyond the purposes of a test foundry. 
When the superiority of ores for the purpose is set- 
tled, the work could, if such a course be preferred, 
be let out by contract at fair and legitimate prices, 
stipulating for the given quantity of iron; the whole 
process to be superintended ın all its stages by an 
ordnance officer, so as to secure an article as perfect 
as possible. There are, however, objections urged 
against having cannon cast by individuals by contract 
arising out of the interest of the contractor to m- 
crease the weight of the €annon, and to use the me- 
tal costing him the least money. Under any mode of 
constructing them the most rigid scrutiny should be 
observed, to save the lives of those by whom they 
are to be used and to render the cannon efficient for 
the purposes for which they were intended. 

The state of our national armories reflects credit 
on the officers placed in charge of them. I visited 
and inspected that at Springfield in July last. and 
found it in excellent order. That at Harper's Ferry 
is also judiciously conducted, as I learn from the re- 

ort of the ordnance bureau. That report exhibits 
in detail the amount of moneys expended at the arm- 
ories for the manufacture of arms. for materials, and 
for repairs and improvements. The usual distribu- 
tion of arms to the several states has been made in 
the past year, as shown in the report. l 

The value of the property under charge of this 
branch of the service is $17,893,021 07, and in itself 
shows the amount of pecuniary responsibility in 
which the officers who have it in charge are involved. 
The system of keeping and preserving the public 
arms, accoutrements, munitions, &c., with the ar- 
rangement of. the accounts and the arsenal, so as to 
be easily and expeditiously inspected, are such as to 
entitle the head as well as the other officers of the 
corps to great credit. 


The statements in regard to our Jead mines are 
deeply interesting. Some legislation is undoubtedly 
necessary to prevent the numerous frauds attempted 
to be perpetrated, in appropriating to individual use, 
at ordinary prices, lands known to abound with rich 
mineral. Something must either be done to effect 
the object, or the lands should be sold at adequate 
pice if such could be obtained. The report of the 

ureau on this subject, at the last session of congress, 
coupled with that of the present year, contains much 
valuable information, and exhibits to some extent 
the losses which the government is continually sus- 
taining as well as some of the defects of the present 
system. 

Measures were taken early at th present season 
to secure the rich mineral region south of Lake Su- 
perior from falling intg the hands of intruders, who 
might endeavor ultimately, to wrest from the gov- 
ernment those valuable lands, which, in addition to 
lead, are found to abound in copper ore of a superi- 
or quality. The results, as far as ascertained, have 
been satisfactory, and will be found more ut length 
in the reportof the ordnance bureau. When the 
full and final oH gal for the year shall have been 


received from the agent, it can be furnished if de- 
The duties of the ordnance bureau are various and 


sired. 
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the chief clerks of the other bureaus. 

The estimates from the bureaus of enzinvers, o- 
pographical engineers, and ordnance, are larger than 
those of the preceding year. The reason for thts in- 
crease may need explanation. The chiefs of those 
bitreaus, respectively, have estimated what, in their 
judgment will be necessary to carry out those works 
for which‘provision has heen made by law. If con- 

gress shall not deem it advisable to prosecute all of 


deemed of most pressing importance, Again, con- 
siderable portions of some of the estimates are for 
the re-appropriation of sums heretofore appropriated 
but which will revert to the surp'us fund, by operation 
of law, at the close of the present calendar year. 


The report of the commissioner of Indian affairs 


partment for the past year. 

Our Indian relations have, in the main, been peace- 
able, and the exceptions growing out of a few indi- 
vidual acts of violence have not been sanctioned 
or justified by the tribes to which the offenders be- 
longed. 

The emigration of that portion of the Choctaws 


them, the appropriations can be confined to those 


t inspections and examinations into Indian affairs. 


embraces in great detail the operations of that de- 
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purpose I would respectfully snzgest such a modifi- 
cation of so much of the act of 26th Angust, 1542, 
as provides: That it shall not, at any time hereafter, 
be lawful for any accounting or disbursing officer of 
the government to allow or pay any account or charge 


whatever, growing out of, or in any way connected 


with, any commission or inquiry, except courts mar- 
tial or courts of inquiry in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the United States, until special appropriations 
shall have been made by law to pay such accounts 
and charges;” &., as to exclude from its operation 
the office of Indian affairs, so far at least as to 
permit the payment of a reasonable compensation to 
a person or persons to be appointed to make personal 
It 
is believed that such inspections and examinations 
would correct many abuses, and be an actual saving 
to the government. 
| ‘The report of the commissioner of pensions, exhi- 
‘bits very clearly and distinctly the state and condi- 
tion of the business of this office. There yet re- 
‘main on the rolls 21,064 pensioners for revolutiona- 
ry services, including widows. Under the act of 
| 1833, granting pensions for five years to widows of 


| 


east of the Mississippi has not yet been effected; but į revolutionary soldiers, 9.895 claims have been pre- 
it is hoped and believed that it will commence early | sented, of which 7.855 have been admitted. Under 
in the spring, and continue until the most of them the laws granting pensions to invalids for wounds 
will be removed. The department has been assidu- | and injuries received in military service, there are 


—— . 
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ously at work endeavouring to effect this object, and 


tion undesirable, and which wiil be much better off 
when located among their own kindred and people 
now residing west of the Mississippi. 

The constant instruction to the agents and sub- 
agents, which it is believed they are endeavoring to 
carry out, has been to endeavor to bring the infiuen- 
ces of christianity and civilization to bear upon them 
—to induce them to settle down permanently to the 
cultivation of the soil, and thus become doinestica- 
ted, as it were, on their own territories. 

Many of the southwestern Indians, especially 
among the Cherokees and Choctaws, have made 


considerable advances in civilization, and are accus- , 


thus relieve the state of Mississippi from a popula- | 


now on the rolls 2,720 persons. 

The force employed in the office of the commis- 
sioner of -pensions has been considerably reduced as 
the business decreased prior to the present vear. 
The act of 34 March last, extending the acts grant- 
ing pensions to widows, has greatly increased the bn- 
siness of that office, whilst the appropriation of the 
present year required the discharge of one clerk. 
The commissioner and remaining clerk have been 
unable with the utmost deligence and industry to 
dispose of the business presented to them. An ap- 
propriation of about $2,000 will be requisite for the 
employment of additional aid, temporarily at least, 
or they will be unable to perform the business en- 
trusted to them within a reasonable time. It is not 


1 


toming themselves to husbandry and planting, sur- right that the Jezitimate objects of public gratitude 
rounding themselves with the comforts of civilized should be deprived of the provision made for them 
life and are taking great pains in the education of by law, for want of means to have their claims ex- 


theirchildren. The Choctaws, early in the present 
year, appropriated one thousand eight hundred dul- 
lars of their annuities to education purposes. 

The annuities paid to many of the tribes seem lo 
do them little good. So long as they are sure of re- 
ceiving their annual stipend, they will not exert 
themselves as they should to earn a subsistence, and 
in most instances the traders get the money of the 
Indian, either in payment of debts incurred in anti- 
cipation of the annuity, or for goods broughtto him 
and sold when the annuities are paid. ‘The Indian 
rarely receives the value of his moeny, which thus fails 
of its object, to provide for the necessities of the red 
man. A revision of the whole system may probably 
result in some better means than any as yet discuver- 
ed to prevent the bounty of the government from be- 
ing misappropriated, and the poor Indian from squan- 
dering his momey on objects of trivial importance.— 
Some further legislative provision is necessary, ef- 
fectually to prevent all persons from introducing ar- 
dent spirits among or disposing of them to the Indians 
under any pretext whatever. 

The compensation allowed to sub-azents is entire- 
ly disproportionate to the responsibilities incurred 
and duties required of them. They are obliged to give 
security in amounts varying from $5,000 to $20,000, 
to reside out of the reach of civilization, to be often 
exposed tu danger and trouble, and for all this they 
receive but 8750 per year. The compensation ought 
to be increased to at least 81000, and in some situa- 
tions a discretionary power should be given to in- 
crease it to $1,250 which would probably enable the 
department to secure the services of men better 
qualified ſor the work than can ordinarily be obtain- 
ed for the small allowance now given them. It might 
also be advisable to give authority where the pro- 
ceeding would be proper to consolidate two or more 
continuous sub-agencies into a full agency. 

During the recess of congress I directed a com- 
mencement to be made of a history of all the Indian 
tribes as far as the same could be derived from docu- 
ments in this department. Some progress has heen 
made in it, but it is found that it will have to be sus- 


pended during the approaching session of congress | 


for want of the necessary force to be put upon it.— 
It is a work very much needed, and will if properly 
completed be very valuable. 

lt is important most etfectually to prevent abuses, 
and tosee that the Indians are fairly dealt with, that 
the department should have the means of obtaining 


responsible, and have been increased by placing the | more direct and ollicial information of the actual 


mineral lands under its charge. It is 5 
suggested that the salary of the first clerk of this of- 


e 


state and condition of the several tribes of Indians, 
and the manner in which the agencies and sub-agen- 


‘amined. 

The balances in the hands of pension agents ap- 
| pear large. The returns, however, were made fta 
‘time shortly after that at which sums had been re- 
i mitted for the semi-annual payments falling due in 
September last. Before this time the balances have 
no doubt, been considerably reduced. 


I think the present system of paying pensions is not 
the best which could be devised. ‘The act of 31 
March, 1837, provided that no compensation oral- 
lowance shall be made to any person or corporations 
for making such payments, without authority of law. 
This provision has compelled the department to em- 
i ploy either banks or officers of banks in most instan- 
jees as agents. The actual expenses incurred by 

them in transacting the business are paid, and it has, 
in many instances, been necessary to compensate 
them indirectly, in order to get the business trans- 
acted.. This could only be done by keeping conside- 
rable balances on deposit inthe bank with which 
the agent is connected, and thus when deposites ara 
an object, granting a much larger compensation than 
would he required to pay a person specially for 
transacting the business. I respectfu'ly suggest an 
alteration of the Jaw in this particular. 

It will be observed that the estimates for the pen- 
sion oflice are larger fur the coming fiscal year than 
they were for the present. This has been rendered 
‘necessary by the act of 3d March last, extending the 

act granting pensions to widows, &c. 

Since the last annual report there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of unsettled ac- 
| counts in the offices of the 2d and 3d auditors. In 
the former office there are two hundred and eighty 
| two accounts remaining unsettled, all presented with- 
in the present year, making a reduction of five hun- 
‘dred and ninety. In the latter there are nine hun- 
dred and forty-five accounts remaining unsettled, of 
which one hundred and sixty-eight were presented 
in 1841 three hundred and seventy-five in 1842, and 
ſour hundred and two in 1843, the reduction being 
five hundred and thirty-four. Justice to persons 
having claims against the government or accounts to 
settle with it. requires that means should be provid- 
ed fur the more promptsettlement of their accounts. 
The officers named are using all the means which 
they now possess, with a praiseworthy diligence, but 

they are insufficient to accomplish the object. 

Considering the relationsin which the officers of 
the 2d and 3d auditors stand to (he war department, 
their position is anomalous. They transact the busie 
ness of this department, and in all matters de peud- 
ing upon equitable discretion (refer tọ and are g 


’ 
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From his position he must be best capable of judging 
of the manner in which they should be organized and 
the business conducted in them. Yet, as to these, 
they are entirely under the control of another ce- 
partment of the government. It would be more sys- 
tematieal to make them branches of this department, 
leaving the 2d comptroller, an officer of the treasu- 
ry, to decide, ultimately, as he now does, upon the 
business transacted by them. 

The building at present occupied as the depart- 
ment of war, is insufficient for the purpose, and does 
not possess the security of being fire proof. It only 
accommodates the war department proper, the 
commanding general, adjutant general, quartcr- 
master general, commissioner of Indian affairs, 
and 24 auditor. The business of seven impor- 
tant bureaus of the department, to wit: of the pay- 


verned by the decision of the secretary of war. wreck. All the accounts of this disaster concur in 


representing the officers and crew as having made 
the utmost exertions to extinguish the flames, and 
that their conduct during this perilous period, when 
an explosion of the magazine was momentarily ex- 
' pected, was marked by great coolness and intrepidity. 
Captain Newton’s official report. a copy of which is 

hereto appended, having been Jaid before you, fur- 
ther investigations into the causes of this loss are 


postponed until after his return. 

The ship Franklin requiring heavy repairs has 
been laid up at the Charleston yard, awaiting a more 
favorable season for prosecuting such work. The 
razee Independence has been ordered to the same 
yard, fora like purpose. The Constitution frigate 
at Norfolk, and the sloop of war Yorktown, at New 
York, are undergoing repairs, preparatory to sea 
service, The brig Dolphin, at Norfolk, is awaiting 


master general, surgeon general, engineers, topogra- | repairs. 


plical engineers. ordnance, commissary general of 


Inquiries wore instituted early in the summer as 


subsistance, and commissioner of pensions, is trans- to the cost of building an tron steamer of about 1,000 
acted and their records kept in rented buildings, se- | tons, at Pittsburg, with Hunter’s submerged wheels; 
parated from the public edifice and still more inse- and in the execution of this plan a contract was en- 


cure than it. The safety of the public records and 
convenience in the transaction of business, require 
that a secure building should be erected sufficiently 


| tered into, early in October, with Messrs. Tomlinson 


& Co. for building it at a definite price per pound, 
and the whole cost not to exceed,in any event, 
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squadron. She has made one voy-ge with provi- 
sions and stores, and is now on her scond trip. 

The term of Commodore Morries command hav- 
ing expired, Commodore Joseph Smith has been se- 
Jected to succecd him, and has sailed forthe Medi- 
terranean in the new frigate Cimberland, Captain 
S. L. Breese: which vessel wih be the flag ship of 
the squadron. Upon the arrivai out of the Cumber- 
land, Commodore Morris will -eturn tothe U. States 
in the Delaware, seventy -four. 

The cruizing ground of this squadron embraces 
adhe Mediterranean sea. 

In the Brazil squadron, in addition to the Dela- 
ware, seventy-four, there have been employed the 
frigate Columbia, Captain E. R. Shubrick; the sloop 
John Adams, Commander Conover; the sloop Deca- 
tur, Commander Farragut, which vessel returned to 
the United States on the 18th of February; and the 
schooner Enterprise, now in command of Lieut. J. 
M. Watson. Commodore Morgan arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro in the Columbus, seventy-four, on the 2d of 
August, where he was met by Commodore Daniel 
Turner, who had been appointed to succeed him in 
the command of the squadron. This latter vessel is 
now the flag-ship of Commodore Turner, but she 
will return to the United States upon thé arrival out 


Jarge to accommodate the entire business of the de- $150,000, with a guarantee of speed at the rate of | of the frigate Raritan, now preparing for sea under 


partment. This subject has been repeatedly brought 
to notice, thus far without effect. It is again brought 
to view under the hope that the remedy of these 
evils may not be further postponed. 

I take this opportunity to state that [ have been 
greatly aided in performing the labors of the office J 
hold by the commanding general and the heads of 
the several bureaus of the department, whose assi- 
duity and promptness in their attention to business 
deserve all praise. J. M. PORTER, 
Secretary of war. 


To the president. 


SO — 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 


Navy Department, Nov. 25, 1843. 

Sin: { have the honor to present to you the annual 
report of the condition and operations of this de- 
partment of the public service. 

The navy at the present time consists of the fol- 
lowing number and description of vessels: One ship 
of 120 guns; nine ships of the line of 90 guns each; 
one razee of 62 guns; twelve 52 gun frigates; one 
50 gun frigate; two 48 gun frigates; eleven first class 
sloops of war of 24 guns each; three 22 gun sloops; 
five 16 gun sloops, two sloops for store ships, 6 guns 
each. There are also four firstclass sloops on the 
stocks nearly ready for launching. Eleven 10 gun 
brigs and schooners; three ditto used as store-ships, 
and one fora receiving vessel at Charleston. Ihe 
steam ship Mississippi of 12 guns, the Fulton of 8 
guns, the Princeton (Eriesson's propeller) of 12 guns, 
the Union of 4 guns, (with Hunter’s submerged 
wheels,) the Poinsett of 2 guns, and an iron steamer, 
the Michigan, of 6 guns, nearly ready to launch on 
Lake Erie. There are hkewise four small schooners 
employed as packets or receiving vessels. In all, 
seventy-six vessels of the various descriptions. 


The Washington, 90 gun ship, has been broken up 
the last year, and the frigate Hudson is unfit to re- 
pair. The sloop Concord, 24 guns, was lost in the 
Mozambique channel, on the eastern coast of Afrı- 
ca, on the 2d of October, 1842. The commander, 
William Boerum, the purser, B. F. Hart, and James 
Davis, an ordinary seaman, were drowned, whikk 
crossing the bar at the mouth of Lorango river, in 
the captain’s gig. The surviving officers and crew 
were conveyed ina vessel chartered for the pur- 
pose to Rio Janeiro, and thence to the U. States. 

l regret to report thatthe schooner Grampus has 
not been heard from since the 14th of March last, 
when she was off Charleston, S. C. and is supposed 
to have been lost, with all hands, in some of the se 
vere gales which occurred about that time. 

l have aks the uupleasant duty of reporting the 
loss cf the steumship Missouri. This, frigate de- 
parted early in August, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the commissioner for China, the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, to Alexandria, in Egypt, en route to the 
court ol Pekin. While she was laying in the harbor 
of Gibraltar, into which port she had put for the 
purpose of replenishing her fuel, she took fire on the 
evening of the 26th of August, and the utmost exer- 
tions of her officers and men, during the trying and 
perilous event, were unavailing in extinguishing the 
flames, and this costly ship, an ornament to the navy, 
was entirely destroyed. The larger part of her oth- 
cers and men have reached the United States ina 
thip chartered to cring them home. Her command- 
er, Captain Newton, remains, with a portion of her 
force, to sccure what can be recovered froin the 


nine miles per hour, from her steam power, in smooth 
wafer. 

Some months since an order was given to build a 
smalliron steamer at the Washington navy yard, on 
Hünter's plan, to be partly of galvanized iron; but 
owing to the heavy drafts upon the appropriation for 
other purposes, that work is now suspended. 


Instructions were also given in April last for the 
building of six sloops of war of the largest class; 
two of which have been launched, and the others 
are on the stocks nearly ready for launching. The 
work on two of these has been suspended for the 
present. In addition to these sloops on the stocks, 
there areof the vessels previously named as con- 
stituling a part of the naval force, the following on 
the stocks, viz: the Vermont and Virginia, 9) guns 
each, at Boston; the Alabama, 90 guns, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; the New York, 90 guns, at 
Norfolk; the Santee frigate, 52 guns, at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and the frigate Sabine, 52 guns, at 
New York. 

The vessels afloat have been employed during the 
past year as follows: In the Home Squadron, the ra- 
; zee Independehce, commanded by Captain String- 
ham until May, and since that time by Captain Mc- 
| Keever; the sloop Falmouth, commanded by Com- 

mander J. McIntosh up to August, when he was re- 
lieved by Commander J. R. Sands; the sloop Vin- 
cenness, commanded by Commander F. Buchanan; 
the sloop Vandalia, commanded by Commander W. 
J. McCiuney, who was relieved in consequence of ill 
health in September, and succeeded by Commander 
J. S Chauncey; the brig Dolphin, commanded by 
Commander J. D. Knight, who was relieved in Oc- 
tober by Commander H. Bruce; the brig Somers, 
commanded by Lieut. J. W. West; the brig Boxer, 
commanded by Lieut. O Bullus; the brig Bain- 
bridge, commanded by Lieut. Z. F. Johnson, who 
was relieved in September, and succeeded by Com- 
mander J. Mattison; and the schooner Grampus, 
Licut. A. E. Downes; the whole under the command 
of Commodore Charles Stewart. The cruizing 
ground of this squadron extends from the Banks of 
Newfoundland to the River Amazon, and includes 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 


In the Mediterranean Squadron, comſormably with 
previous arrangements, an exchange of commands 
has taken place between Commodores Morris and 
Morgan. 

Commodore Morris sailed from the Coast of Bra- 
zil in the Delaware seventy-four, Captain C. S. Ma- 
cauley, onthe 19th of February, and arrived in the 
Mediterranean on the 9th of April, when the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Squadron was transfer- 
red to him by Commodore Morgan, and the latter 
sailed in June with the Columbus seventy-four, Cap- 
tain B. Cooper, for the Coast of Brazil. The frigate 
Congress, Captain P. F. Voorhees, nas been employed 
inthe Mediterranean during the whole year, and is 
expected to sail in January next for Brazil, to inter- 
change with the frigate Columbia, Captain E. R. 
Shubrick, now on that station. The sloop Fairfield, 
commanded by Commander A. Bigelow during a 
part of the yeur, and subsequently by Commander S. 
W. Downing, has also been attached to the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. This vessel will return to the U. 
States upon the arrival out of the new sloop of war 
Plymouth, now about to sail under the command of 
Commander H. Henry. ‘The sloop Preble, Com- 
mander S. B. Wilson, having finished her cruize in 
the Mediterranean, arrived at Boston on the 3ist of 
Au ust, and is ready again forsea. The sloop Lex- 
{ington has been employed as a store-ship for this 


| 


the command of Captain F. H. Gregory. The sloop 
Boston, Commander Pendergast, has sailed from 
Boston to relieve the John Adams. 

The brig Pioneer, lately used as a receiving ves- 
sel at Baltimore, 1s now fitting oul at Norfolk asa 
store-ship for this squadron. Lieut. Shaw has been 
ordered to command her. 

The cruising ground of this squadron extends 
from the mouth of the river Amazon to Cape Horn, 
along the Equator eastward to the southwestern 
boundary of the African station, Cape Negro; thence 
along the coast of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Pacitic squadron, at the commencement of the 
year, consisted of the frigate United States, Captain 
James Armstrong; the sloop Cane, Commander 
Stribbling; the sloop Yorktown, Commander Nicho- 
las; the sloop Dale, Commander Dornin; the schr. 
Shark, Lieut. Eazle, and the store-ship Relief, Lieut. 
Sterett. The whole under the command of Com- 
modore Thomas Ap. C. Jones. On the 24th of Jan- 
uary Commodore Jones was recalled, and Commo- 
dore A. J. Dallas ordered to succeed him in the come 
mand of the squadron. Commodore Dallas sailed 
from Norfolk in the sloop Vandalia for Chagres, and 
arrived at Callao in the latter partof July. On the 
Sth of August he had not met with Commodore 
Jones, who was absent on a cruise to the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The Yorktown returned home on the 2d of August, ` 
and the Dale on the 19th of October, having on board 
the remains of Commodore A. Claxton, who died 
while in command of the squadron. The places of 
these vessels have been supplied by the sloop Levant, 
Commander H. N. Page, which sailed from Norfolk 
on the 2d of September, and the Warren, Comman- 
der J. B. Hull, on the 19th of Octoher. The new 
frizate Savannah has been equipped for sea, and sail- 
ed on the 19th of October from New York, under 
the command of Captain A. Fitzhugh, to join this 
squadron. When she reaches the Pacific, the United 
States will probably return home. The store-ship 
Erie, Lieut. Manning, sailed from Boston on the 9th 
of February with provisions and stores for this squa- 
dron. Upon her arrival at Rio, Lieut. Manning was 
relieved from the command, and Lieut. N. W. Duke 
ordered to succeed him. The Erie has arrived on the 
station. The vessels of this squadron have been or- 
dered to return to the United States, in future, by 
way 95 China and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ths squadron cruises along the whole west coast 
of America, and westward from the meridian of 
Cape Horn to one hundred and eighty degrees west 
longitude, and southward between those meridians. 


The East India squadron has been composed of the 
frigate Constellation, Commodore Kearney, com- 
manding the squadron, and the stoop Boston, Com- 
mander J. C. Long, which latter vessel, after visiting 
the most important ports and islands in the China seas 
and the Pacific, returned home by Cape Horn in the 
month of August. The Constellation left China in 
the early part of the year, and was at the Sandwich 
Islands in August last, to sail ina few days for the 
United States, via California and Cape Horn. 

A squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Foxhall A. Parker, has been fitted out in the place 
of that commanded by Commodore Kearney. The 
frigate Brandywine, bearing the flag of Commodore 
Parker, and the sloop St. Louis, Commander. H. H. 
Cocke, sailed from Norfolk on the 23d of May.— 
These vessels arrived at Rio de Janeiro on the 19th 
of July, and sailed thence on the 5th of August. A 
leak was discovered in the bow ofthe St. Louis, 
which obliged her to put back to Rio for repairs; at 


+ 


whicholace she arrived on the Th cf September. — 
Jt wa expeetsi ihat the vessel would sail again ina 
fewdags The new brig Perry, which was launch- 
ed in May, bas been despatched under the command 
of Cammander S. F. Dupont, to join this squadron. 

The African squadron is composed of the frigate 
Macedonian, Captain Mayo, the sloop Saratoga. 
Commander Tattnall, the sloop Decatur, Commander 
Abbott, and the brig Porpoise, Lieut. Stellwagen— 
the whole under the command of Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry. The brig Consort ia now fitting out 
at Boston as a store ship for this squadron. 

The eryising ground of the squadron extends from 
the Madeira and Canary Islands, to the Bight of Bi- 
afra, and from the coast of Africa to-the thirtieth 
degree west longitude. 

The following vessels have been employed on spe- 
cial or detached service: 

The brig Truxton, Lieut. Upshur, sailed from Nor- 
folk in June last for Constantinople, to bring home 
the remains of the Jate Commodore David Porter.— 
She is daily expected to arrive in the United States. 

The brig Oregon, Lieutenant (now Commander) 
Powell, which had been employed on a survey of the 
Gulf of Mexico, between Apalachicola bay and the 


Mississippi river, under a resolution of congress da- 


ted the 20th July, 1840, arrived at Norfolk the 27th 
July last, the season being too far advanced to permit 
a ſurther continuance of operations. The steamer 
Poinsett, also engaged in this survey, remained out, 


and the work has been resumed under Lieutenant R. 


Semmes. 

The schooner Flirt, Lieut. J. A. Davis, made a 
trip tu Chagres in April , With a mail forthe Pa- 
elite squadron; returned to Norfolk in July „and 
has since been despatched to Galveston, Texas. 

The schooner Phænix, Licut. Sinclair, has also 
been employed as a despatch vessel, and has recently 
returned from Chagres. 

The brig Lawrence, built at Baltimore by contract, 
has been fitted out and placed under the command cf 
Commander W. H. Gardner, and has just departed 
from Norfolk on a cruise to the Windward Isl inds. 

The sloop Marion, Commander W. M. Armstrong, 
returned from a cruise in the West Indies in May 
last, and i now ready for sea at Boston. 

The small steamer Engineer has had a new boiler 

ut in her and is now used as a tender to the receiv- 
ing ship at Norfolk. : 

he vessels employed as receiving ships are the 
Pennsylvania, Captain Zantzinger, at Norfolk; the 
Ohio, Captain Hunter, at Boston; the North Caroli- 
na, Captain Dulany, at New York; the Experiment, 
Commander Varnum, at Philadelphia, and the On- 
ka-hy-e, Commander Knight, at Charleston, S. C.— 
The Ontario, Jately used as a receiving ship at New 
Orleans, and the Wave, at Baltimore, have been laid 
up for the present et Norfolk. ` 

Two war steamers with submerged propellers have 
been launched during the year—the Union and the 
Princeton. The Union is constructed upon the plan 
of Lieut. Hunter, with submerged horizontal wheels 
upon the sides. The trial of this vessel was consi- 
dered quite satisfactory to the department. The 
boilers, however, having becn somewhat faulty, new 
ones are to be secured. Lieut. Hunter’s official re- 
ports are appended, as also the letter of the depart- 
ment on a trial of that vessel. 

The Princeton, with Ericson’s propellers, a vessel 
of most beautiful model, both for appearance and 
efficiency, constructed under the immediate direction 
and supervision of Captain R. F. Stockton, has made | 
a highly successful experimental cruise, under his 
command, to and about New York; the official report 
of which is hereto appended. i 

Should these experiments, on further trial, equal 
the expectations now conlidently entertained of them, 


a new era will commence in steam navigation, and 


particularly in the use of war-steamers. Vessels’ 
that can move at the pleasure of their commanders 
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sloops, one hrig, and one store ship—seren veccels, 


iFebrnary 10th, 1839, and the passage ofa similar act 


— — — : — H : — — 2 


— 


For the Pacific, three frigates, ſour sloops, two brizs fat this time would enable the dejrrtacs. io een 


or schooners, and one store ship—ten vessels. 
the East Indies, two frigates, two sloops, one briz, 
and one store ship—six vessels. 
steamer. For special service the steamers Mississip- 
pi, Princeton, and Union, and the small iron steamer 
now building at the navy yard, Washington. . 

This increased force seems so be called for to af- 
ford adequate protection to our national intereꝗs em- 
barked in our increased and growing commerce on 
the distant stations. The force proposed to be added 


For | equitable settlement of these cases. 


It is not proposed to make any Contracts ten ensue 


| 
For the Lakes, one | ing year for live oak, nor for any other timoer except 
= required for immediate use, the depart- 


ment intending to build only four small timber vessels 
during that time, and the timber for which being 
mostly on hand. 

The docking of timber for long periods, a large 
portion of the time but partly covered with water, 
seems of very questionable utility, and there are 


to the home squadron, the cruising ground of which | some positive injuries arising from the practice.— 
extends from Newfoundland to the river Amazon in| The timber is from the water, and before allowing 
South America, seems to be necessary in guarding ‘it time to dry, is hewn and put up for the frame of 
our own shores, in protecting the immense capital the ship. The planks are sawed from it to cover the 


employed in the coasting trade along our whole sea- 


iframe. The consequence is great shrinking and tia- 


board from the St. Croix to the Sabine, and in giving į bilsty to warp; requiring additional expense for 


countenance and assistance to our foreign commerce 
with the West India Islands, and with the ports on 
the American continent. 

The ships proposed to be employed are built and 
afloat; the officers necessary to command them are 
mostly in commission and under pay—the deteriora- 


icaulking from the shrinkage of the planks, and 
jgreater liability to leakage. It tends also to gene- 


‘rate the dry rot, which disease, if I may so term it, 
appears to be a fungus, a parasitical plant, like 


mould, germinating in the wood and destroying the 
tenacity of its fibre, which fungus would be less lia- 


tion of the ships is little more while in service than, ble to germinate in dry than in moist wood. It is in- 


when laid up in ordinary—the officers degenerate by | 


idleness while they are improved by service. The 
expense of manning and sailing these ships, of course, 


deed doubted if it could germinate at all in perfectly 
dry wood. 


A deficiency is apprehended in the apprapriation 


is greater than when laid up. But we can have com- ifor provisions and clothing for the current year. The 
petent and skilful officers, good and efficient sailors, sum granted by congress for this purpose was less 


only by a long course of active sea-service. Thatis 
the school in which they are taught, and in which 
they acquire knowledge of their duties. 


than that asked for by the department, and not suffi- 
l cient to provide for the persons actually in service at 


To build ai the passage of the law. Efforts are making to bring 


navy without the experience, skill, and force, neces- the expenditure within the proper limits; but owing 


sary to sail and efficiently to manage it, in the event 
of a war with a maritime power, would be in effect 
but adding to the force of the enemy at the na- 
tion's cost, and to the national disgrace. J have 
therefore no hesitation in recommending the employ- 
ment of a sufficient number of vessels to require the 
services of every officer that can be spared from 
shore duty and capable of sea service. 

A slight increase of officers in the subordinate 
grades will be needed to keep this force afloat. | 
would recommend that the number of midshipmen 
be kept as high as it was in the beginning of this 
year. About ten more pursers could be beneficially 
employed. Several of the sailing masters being 
from age or infirmity unfit for sea ser vice, a small 
increase of the number is desirable. I would re- 
commend that the proviso Jimiting the number of 
officers of the navy, which was passed on the 4th of 


August, 1842, be repealed so fur as it regards war- 


rant officers, excepting midshipmen; the present 
number being insufficient for the wants of the ser- 
vice. 

The appropriation for increase, repairs, &c. 
for the year 1843, 44, having been heavily drawn 
upon in payment of contracts made, and in the exe- 
cution of plans and the completion of works in pro- 
gress anterior to the commencement of the present 
fiscal year, it was deemed necessary, in October last, 
to discharge a large portion of the persons employed 
under this head; leaving, however, itis believed, 
enough funds unexpended to meet most of the out- 
standing demands against the department chargeable 
to this appropriation. The act of congress of the 
21st August, 1842, which forbids the transter of ap- 
propriations from one to another branch of expen- 
diture in this department, has operated injuriously. 
Where these transfers permitted, itis believed that 
sufficient means might be found among the various 
unexpended balances of appropriations, to pay most, 
if not all, needful outlays in the fitt:ng, completing, 
and repairing eof vessels, and far payments on un- 
completed contracts; and l am fully persuaded that 
the public interests would be promoted were con- 
gress to authorize these tranafers early in the ensu- 
ing session. 

There were several contracts made, some of them 


to the recent establishment of the. bureau of provi- 
sions and clothing, and the state of its accounts with 
the ships on distant stations, the department has not 
yet been able to learn the precise conditions of its 
expenditures. 

About $15,500 worth of provisions, clothing and 
small stores have been lost by the burning of the 
Missouri, the wreck of the Grampus, and the wreck 
of a freight vessel at Port Praya. 

The estimation of the burean of ordnance and 
hydrography is some five hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars more than the sum asked for last year; 
of this about one hundred and sixty thousand dollars 


‘are to pay for outstanding contracts made by the 


board of navy commissioners some years since and 
yet uncompleted. It includes also an estimate for 


a sufficient number of powder tanks for all the ships 


‘and brigs of the navy, launched or not launched, 
that are not now provided with them. It likewise 
‘includes an estimate for two hundred cannon of a 
large size. 

In the bureau of yards and docks the estimate for 

the improvement of yards is about 5 180,000 over | 
that of last year. The estimate for coal is on the 
Supposition that each steamer will employ steam 
| power four months in the year, and the sum asked 
‘for is a very liberal allowance even 
servicè. 
In the plot of ground on which the navy hospital 
Jar Onela, Massachusetts, stands, there are many 
acre3 more than are of any use for the purposes of 
| that establishment and producing no income. If this 
were sold a handsome sum might be added to thy 
hospital fund and an income be received from it.— 
[therefore respectfully recommend that congress 
authorise the sale of so much of this land as will - 
‘not ve needed for the hospital purposes; and I 
would further suggest that the navy department 
be clothed with authority to invest the naval hos- 
‘pital fund, now amounting to over $200,000, and 
| yielding no income, in some safe and productive se- 
curities. i 

A resolve was passed by the late congress appro- 
prating four thousand dollars towards establishing 
an agency in the state of Kentucky and one in the 
‘state of Missouri for the purchase of American 


for this length of 


against wind or tide, and whose machinery is be- years since, for the supply of timber and various ma- hemp fur the use of the navy. An agent was ap- 


neath the reach of an enemy’s fire, will be able easily 

to overcome and destroy any war-vessel of the or- 

dinary structure. . 
improvements of some magnitude and much utili- 

y have heen made the past year at the navy yards at 
0 


terials for tbe navy, which have expired without 
having been completed. Heretofore the departinent 


has been in the’ practice of extending the time for 


pointed on the Ist of July last for the state of Ken- 
tucky; and in obedience to directions he visited the 
United States ropewalk at the Charleston navy yard 


completing these contracts, where the interests of ſor the purpose of gaining information as to the 


the United states have no: suffered by such exten- 


kind and quality of water rotted hemp used in the 


rtsmouth, N. H., Charlestown, and Gosport, and sion. The law of the 3d March, 1843, requiring all navy and the mode of testing its strength. ‘The ap- 
others are proposed inthe different yards the ensuing contracts to be given by advertisement to the lowest | propriation for this branch of the nuval service 


year, for all the details of which I refer you to the | 


appended report of the chief of the bureau of se 


yards and docks. 

For the service of the next year the euiployment| 
of the following force is proposed: | 
For the home squadron, three frigates, six sloops, 
two steamers, and five brigs and schooners; making 
in all sixteen vessels. For the Mediterranean, three 
frigates, four sloops, one brig, and one store ship— 
nine vessels. For the coast of Africa, four sloops, 
two brigs or schooners,-and one store ship—seven 
vessels. For the coast of Brazil, two frigates, three 


bidder, seems to prohibit their further extension.— 
There are many contractors who would have large 
sums due them on the completion of their contracts 
for previous deliveries, being the ten per cent. re- 
served on the amount of those deliveries, but in con- 
sequence of the non-extension and non-fulfilment of 
those contracts, these amounts remain unpaid. As 
the United States have suffered no loss by these de- 
lays, and as the parties expected an extension ac- 
cording to former usage, it appears to be a proper 
case for the interposition of congreas for their relief. 
Congress provided for analagous cases by an act dated 


increase and repair—having been mainly expended 
on other contracts, the department has recently 
directed the agent to make no purchases; and in this 
state of the appropriation it has not been thought 
expedient to appoint any agent for the state of Mis- 
souri. 8 
Mr. Von Schmidt, an intelligent gentleman, well 
‘acquainted with the culture of hemp in Russia and 
in this country, has been employed by the direction 
of the department the last season on the culture and 
| preparation of hemp in this vicinity. He is NOW en- 
| gaged in constructing a machiue ſar breaking it aud 
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separating the fibres from the stalks without rotting. 
Should he succeed, of which there is a fair promise, 
a great saving of labor will be made and the hemp 
thus prepared will be much superior in quality and 
strength to hemp prepared by the old method of rot- 
ting. Mr. Von Schmidt's report is appended. He 
has also been employed to translate the pamphlet on 
the culture and preparation of hemp, published at 
Odessa in Russia, and to which the attention of con- 
gress was invited by a communication from this de- 
partment, dated Ist of March, 1843. The expense of 
this translation, for which there is no appropriation, 
is three hundred dollars. The translation is submit- 
ted with this report. 

I respectfully suggest a modification of the ration, 
so as to dispense with the spirit portion now allowed. 
That the frequent and habitual use of ardent spirits 
injuriously attects the human system, is a truth be- 
lieved to be now generally understood and admitted 
by all intelligent physiologists. Its evil influences 
are not less on the moral than on the physical condi- 
tion of man. A large proportion of the punishments 
inflicted upon the seamen is for drunkenness, or the 
immediate effects of drinking ardent spirits—in- 
sudordination in its various forms. In abolishing the 
spirit ration, punishments and disease will be less 
frequent, and the whole moral and physical con- 


| for a dock at New York. When his survey shall have 
been completed, the department will report upon that 
i subject. 

In the estimates are included the cost of the appa- 
ratus for a laboratory at the Washington navy yard, 
and for the employment of a chemist and pyrotech- 
nist. It is believed that great advantages may be de- 
rived by employing scientific persons in testing the 
quality of copper and various other materials, and in 
the preparation of many articles used in the service, 
which have heretofore been found, when used, of in- 

i ferior quality. It is highly important that a compe- 
i tent person be employed in the preparation of fuses, 
| rockets and other fire works indispensable in the na- 
' val service. So deficient is the service in this know- 
‘ledge that the fuses necessary for its use are obliged 
to be purchased. 

The medical department of the naval service re- 
quires talent, education, and moral worth, properly 
to fill it, of as high order as any other branches of 
that service; but the surgeons and assistant sur- 
' geons have no military rank. A modification of 
the law, by which medical officers in the naval ser- 
vice shall be entitled to rank, in a manner similar to 
that prescribed in the army, might be beneficially 
made. 

Commander Wilkes, with the officers under him, 


dition and character of the men will be improved.— | has been assiduously engaged in preparing the hydro- 
] therefore cannot too strongly recommend that no! graphical results of the exploring expedition for pub- 
spirits be allowed in the rations of those who enlist; lication. Before the end of the year forty plates of 
in future, and that the right of commuting the spirit; charts will be ready for publication, comprising up- 


ration fur money be continued to those already en- 
listed. 

Measures are in train for establishing a more per- 
fect system of accounts for the naval storekeepers, 
by which a more. rigid and effective responsibility 
will be enforced in keeping and disposing of the pub- 
lic property in the yards. 

In the execution of this plan an additional clerk at 
each navy yard is necessary. The sum estimated 
for cach clerk is 8800 per annum, and the services to 
be rendered will vastly more than compensate for the 
outlay. 

Great expense has been incurred at times by alter- 
ations inthe inboard arrangement of ships without 
the authority of the department.. The cost of such al 
terations thus made has been directed to be charged 
in future to the officer making them. 

Navy agents have been directed ta pay no bills ex- 


‘cept from funds in hands belonging to the appropria- 


tion to which the bills are chargeable. By this ar- 
ranzement the department will keep a better know- 
ledge and more perfect control over the condition of 
the appropriations. 

‘The allowance of additional pay to officers per- 
forming the duty of a higher grade, is often a subject 
of contention and perplexity, and is Jiable to abuses. 
‘The utility of such allowances is somewhat question- 
able; but, if expedient to continue them, the law 
mizht ne beneficially modified. Itshould define more 
accurately what constitutes a higher command, and 
perhaps also provide that no extra pay he allowed, 
unless expressly stipulated in the order directing the 
officer to perform such duty. 


Pursuant to the act of congress of March 3d, 1843, 
Captain Rousseau, Commander Adams, anb Lieut. 
Stephen Johnson, have examined and surveyed the 
harbor of Memphis, in reference to its capability for 
“a naval depot and yard for the building and repair- 
ing steamships and other vessels of war at that place.” 
‘The report of these officers has been received, and 
accompanies this. 

An appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars 
was made at the last session of congress for the pur 
pose of building a floating dry dock, sufficiently large 


to raise a second class frigate, on such plan as the 


secretary of the navy should approve, to be used at 
Pensacola. After various inquiries the examina- 
tion of various plans and the consideration of the 
ollers of persons proposing to build it, no plan was 
presented on which a suitable dock coula be built 
within the limits of the appropriation, and the de- 
partment did not feel authorised to enter into a con- 
tract requiring a larger expenditure than the sum 
appropriated for the purpose. ‘The plan presented 
by S. D. Dakin, for a sectional dock, had the prefe- 
rence of the departinent, but one of a suitable size, 
with the necessary machinery to work it, could not be 
built within the sum appropriated. A detailed report 
on this subject, with an estimate of the cost of such a 
duck, to be used as the clevating or floating power, 
and connected with a level rail track by which ships 
can be taken upon the land with ease and safety, will 
be submitted in another communication when all the 
necessary facts and conelusiens shall have been re- 
ceived from the persons having that subject in charge. 
òlr Sanger, the engmeer or the bureau of yards and 
docks, in compliance with the resolve of congress, 
is making the necessary examinations as to the prac 
ticability of the Croton water as an elevating power 


* 


i wards of seventy general and local surveys of the 
groups and islands of the Pacific. Many more are 
ready to be given out to engrave. 

Commander Wilkes reports that the Narrative 
preparing by him, under the authority of con- 
press, will be ready for the press previous to March 

next. 
The naturalists and others are also employed in the 
description and arrangement of the several branches 
ofuatural history. For their pay and that of the persons 
necessary in the keeping and attendance of the hall, 
and to complete the arrangements, a small appropri- 
ation is asked. ‘The whole is making as rapid an ap- 
| proach to completion as can be expected in such du- 
lies. The report and estimate of Cominander Wilkes 
is submitted herewith. 


In the general estimates for the half current year 
| ending June 30th, 1843, and the fiscal year ending 
| June 30th. 1344, fifteen thonsand dollars are required 
i “for the erection of the building for depot” of charts 
; and instruments. That sum is embraced in the amount 
appropriated for enumerated contingent expenses in 
the act of 3d March last, but the “erection of build- 
ing for depot“ is not specified therein, and the law 
prohibits the application of any part of the amount 
appropriated for “other objects” than those enume- 
rated; therefore legislation is necessary to perfect and 
legalize the application of the §15,000 to “the erec- 
tion of depot,” the object for which the amount was 
specified in the estimates and for which purpose it is 
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Í append the report of the superintendent of the 
building, in which he asks for an appropriation of 
$20,000 for grading the grounds, &e. The house he 
has estimated for would be convenient, but is not 
deemed essential at this time. Ii is proper to remark 
that this building is adapted in its form and structure 
not only fora depot of charts and instruments, but 
for an astronomical observatory, and for other scien- 
tific investigatiors. . 

It cannot but be gratifying to you, to learn how 
great an interest bas been evinced by the learned so- 
cicties and scientific men of Europe, as well as at 
home, upon the establishment of an institution by the 
government, in which a portion of the duties will be 
the advancement of science. Great liberality of feel- 
ing was expressed towards the officer sent abroad for 
the purchase of instruments; and, as another mode in 
Which their great satisfaction was shown, extremely 
valuable presents of books were made to its library 
through him. 

Contracts awarded to the lowest bidder have been 
made the last year for some heavy ordnance, but the 
contractors have failed tosfulfil their engagements, 
and consequently the guns have not been procured. 
The policy of giving contracts for supplies of such 
importance to the lowest bidder, in preference to 
known and experienced founders, is of questionable 
utility. Butsuch is the present requirement of the 
law. The lowest price guns are not always the 
cheapest. 
since that time, from the bursting of guns on board 
our ships, is said to have been nearly as much as the 
loss from the enemy's shot. Ammunition as well as 


guns is by law to be procured in the like manner, 


from the lowest bidder. Powder made from the Ni- 
trate of Soda, in lieu of the Nitrate of Potash, ap- 
pears as well, and is about as strong when first made 


The loss of lives during the last war and , 


— — — 


rates daily, and is nearly worthless in a few nonthsꝰ 
and yet this inferior ingredient canrot be deected 
except by a chemical analysis. True economy, huce, 
would seem to dictate that a different rule than hat 
of giving contracts to the lowest bidder, regardess 
of the skill and character of the manufactures, should 
prevail in procuring the ordnance, arms, and ammu- 
nition for service. A 

A series of experiments have been made at the 
Washington navy yard by Professor Johnson, to test 
the qualities of coal of ditferent kinds, a preliminary 
report of which is appended. Charles Reider, Pro- 
fessor Johnson, and br. Thomas P. Jones have been 
engaged in making experiments upon safety valves 
for preventing explosions in steam boilers. Professor 
Johnson has also made a series of experiments to test 
and improve the strength of iron, upon the principle 
of thermotension. After these several experiments 
shall have been completed, reports will be made con- 
cerning them. 

It has been found that the force allowed by the act 
of the 31st August, 1842, is inadequate for the per- 
formance of the duties requirad in an efficient ad- 
ministration of this department. An estimate has 
therefore heen submitted for three additional clerks 
for the office of the secretary of the navy: three for 
the bureau of construction, equipments, and repairs; 
two for the bureau of provisions and clothing; and 
one to take charge of all the books and papers of the 
late board of navy commissioners, and the library of 
the department. 

The estimates from the different bureaus and the 
commandant of the marino corpse, of the sums that 
will be required fur the proposed service of the com- 
ing year are sent with this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
DAVID HENSHAW. 

To the President of the U. S. 


FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 

DecemBeR 11. Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, appear- 
ed) in his seat. o 

The following were announced as the standing 
commiltees of the senate: 

On foreign relations.— Messrs. Archer, Berrien, Bu- 
chanan, Tallmadge, and Choate. ` 

Un finance.—Messrs. Evans, McDuffie, Hunting · 
ton. Woodbury, and Crittenden. 

On commerce.— Messrs. Huntington, Woodbridge, 
King, Barrow, and Wright. 

On manufactures.— Messrs. Simmons, Archer, Mil- 
ler. Buchanan, and Morehead. 

On agriculture.— Messrs. Upham, Bates, Sturgeon, 
Semple, and Atchison. 

On military affairs.—Messrs. Crittenden, Barrow, 
Benton, Dayton, and Foster. l 

On militia.—Messrs. Barrow, Fulton, Semple, 
Fairfield, and Atchison. 

On naval affairs.— Messrs. Bayard, Choate, Huger, 
Haywood, and Henderson. 

On public lands. —Messrs. Woodbridge, Tallmadge, 
Walker, Jarnagin, Morehead. 

On private land claims.— Messrs. Henderson, Hay- 
wood, Sprague, Tappan, and Colquitt. 

On Indian affairs.— Messrs. White, Morehead, Se- 
vier, Phelps, and Benton. 

On claims.—Messrs. Foster, 
Phelps, and Hay wood. 

On revolutionary claims. —Messrs.. Jarnagin, Clay- 
ton, Upham, Colquitt, and Hannegan. 

On the judiciary.— Messra. Berrien, Clayton, Day- 
ton, Walker, and Huger. 

On the post office and post roads.—Messrs. Merrick, 
Simmons, Jarnagin, Fulton, and Atchison. 

On roads and canals. — Messrs. Porter, White, King, 
Breese, and Sturgeon. 

On pensions.— Messrs. Bates, Sevier, Foster, Evans, 
and Atherton. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Miller, Bay- 
ard, King, Merrick, and Semple. 

On patents and patent office—Messrs. Phelps, Porter, 
Bates, Sturgeon, and Atherton. 

On retrenchment.—Messrs. Morehead, Miller, Ful 
ton, Huntington, and Henderson. 

On public buildings.—Messrs. Dayton, Breese, and 


Wright, Woodbury, 


Bagby. 


To audil and control the contingent expenses of the 


senale.—Messrs. Tappan, While, and Porter. 


On printing.—Messrs.- Simmons, Fairfield, and 


Sprague. 


On engrossed hills. —Messrs. Dayton, Bagby, and 
Sprague. 
Juint committee on the part of the senate on the library 


of congress. —Messrs. Choate, Tappan, and Berrien. 


On enrolled bills, — Messrs. Hannegan, and Ather- 


as that manufactured from Salt Petre, but deterio-' ton. 


A communication was received from the treasury | 


department, containing the annual report of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, ordered to lie on the table 
and seventeen hundred additional copies to be printed 
—fifteen hundred for the use of the senate and two 
hundred for the department. 

Mr. Walker, pursuant to notice, introduced a bill 
to graduate and reduce the price of the public lands. 
a twice and referred to the committee on public 
ands, 

Mr. A. Dickens was re-elected secretary by 47 
votes. Mr. E. Dyer was re-elected sergeant at arms 
and Mr. R. Beale re-elected assistant sergeant-at- 
arms. The Rev. Septimus Tuston was-re-clected 
chaplain. He received 37 votes, Mr. Bulfinch 3, 
and Mr. Woodman 1. 

Mr. Barrow submitted a resolution calling upon 
the secretary of the navy for the plans for a perma- 
nent wharf at Pensacola navy yard, as designed by 
James Herron, and that he instruct said Mr. Herron 
to prepare a plan fora dock, marine railway, &c. 

Mr. Jarnagin submitted a resolution of inquiry on 
various topics connected with the settlement of 
American relations with the Cherokee Indians. 

The senate adjourned. 


DecemsBer, 12. Mr. Benton, of Missouri arose, 
and formally communicated the event of the death 
of his colleague the late senator, Mr. Linn, who 
died on the 31st October ult., and after eulogizing 
his character and services, offered a resolution for the 
usual tokens of respect for his memory, which was 
adopted. 

Mr. B. then moved that the senate now adjourn. 
Mr. Critlenden arose to second the motion and re- 
sponded to the tribute of respect of the senator from 
Missouri. | 

The senate then adjourned. 


Decemper 13. Mr. Breese, of Illinois, arose, and 
announced to the senate the death of the honorable 
Samuel McRoberts, late senator from Illinois, which 
occurred on the 27th of March ult., at Cincinnati, 
shortly after the adjournment of the last congress.— 
Having expressed an eulogy upon the character and 
services of the deceased, Mr. B. moved the usual re- 
solutions of respect. | 

Mr. Allen, of Ohio, seconded the motion, and ad- 
dressed the senate in respectful reminiscence of the 
departed. 

he resolutions of respect, &c. were adopted, and 
the senate adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monpay, Dec. 11. The following members were 
announced as composing the committee on elec- 
tions. 

Committee of Elections. Messrs. Payne, of Alaba- 
ma. Elmer. of N. Jersey, Schenck, of Ohio, Chap- 
man, of Virginia, Newton `of Virginia, Hamilton, of 
Maine, Ellis, of N. York, Douglass, of Illinois, and 
Garret Davis, of Kentucky. 

(Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, was originally announced as 
one of the nine members of this committee, but was 
excused from serving. ] 

The house resumed the consideration of the “pro- 
test,” and the question on Mr. Gilmer’s amendment to 
Mr. Barnard's motion being taken, Mr. Gilmer’samend- 
ment (striking out that part of Mr. B's motion which 
provided for the insertion of the protest) was adopt- 
ed, by 124 ayes to 64 noes. 

The question next was on the adoption of the pend- 
ing resolution of Mr. Barnard, thus amended. 

Mr. Hamlin moved further to amend by directing 
the clerk in making up the journal of the day toomit 
the insertion of the protest, which had been thus re- 
ferred to by the previous motion. 

On this proposition a long debate arose, and con- 
tinued until, 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved to lay the whole matter 
on the table. Mr. I's motion was negatived; yeas 83, 
mays 95. 

After farther debate for about an hour, Mr. Hamlin 
withdrew his motion to amend. 

The main question (on the resolution) was ordered, 
and, being taken, the resolution, as amended, was 
adopted. So it was 

Resolved, ‘That the journal cf yesterday be amended 
so us to state that Mr. Barnard offered it. his place to 
read a paper, signed by himeelf and forty nine other 
members of e thatcbjection was made: when 
a motion was submitted that Mr. Barnard have leave to 
read the paper; that question was put by the clerk to the 
house, which, on a division, dccided against granting the 
leave. | 

The question was then taken on the motion offered 
by Mr. Choppell on Wednesday last, to strike from 
the journal of Tuesday, the protest of Mr. Barnard, 
and the said motion was agreed to, y yeas 92 to 
nays 82. 

After debate on the rules of the house, the house 
adjourned. l 
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Tvespay, Dec. 12. The following commitiees Mr. Barnard rose and moved to amend the journal 
were announced; of yesterday so as to insert the “protest.” 

Ways and Means—Messrs. McKay, Lewis, J. R.| Mr. Dromgoole objected to the motion. After the 
Ingersoll, Dromgoole, Barnard, D. L. Seymour, Wel- house had decided over and over again the protest 
ler, Chappell, and Norris. should not go on the journal, he thought it surprising 

Claims—Messrs. Vance, Thomas Smith, Cobb, A. | that the gentleman should persist. 

Johnson, Bowlin, Strong, Stephens, Clingman, and; Mr. Barnard rejoined, and contended that his pre- 
Ramsey. sent motion was strictly in order. He said he stood 

Cummerce—Mesrrs. Holmes, Dunlap, Winthrop, upon the constitution, which gave him the right to 
Phoenix, Preston, King, Hale, Labranche, Chas. M. submit the motion. He argued that the journal 
Reed, and McClellan. would be unintelligible without the insertion of the 


Public Lands—Messrs. John W. Davis, Boyd, Col. | protest. 8 , 
lamer, Hubbard, Houston, Rayner, Jameson, Mc-! , Mr. Dromgoole insisted on his question of recep- 
Clernand, and Paterson. tion. He thought it disrespectful to the house for 
Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Hopkins, Ken-'any member to persist in moving to insert a paper 
nedy, Grinnell, Stiles, Hardin, Dana, David S. Reid, | which the house had decided should not be insert- 
Reife, and Jenks. _ e ed. He did not suppose the mover meant any 
District of Columbia—Messrs. Campbell, Kirkpa- thing disrespectiul, but the act itself was disrespect- 
trick, A. Stewart, W. Green, G. W. Jones, Chilton, | ul. ; 
Robirson, MeCauslen, and Bower. | Mr. J. R. Ingersoll argued in favor of the motion. 
Judiciary—Messrs. Wilkins, Saunders, French, | 5% followed against it. When Mr. O 
1 Burt, Vinton, Pettit, Dickey, and Cat- 5 „ the death of Se- 
Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. R. D. Davis, Ar-| DCF inn, alter which the usual resolutions of re- 
rington, D. P. King, Lucas, Stone, Stetson, Brodhead, spect were adopted and the house adjourned. 
R. Smith, and Senter. 
Public Expenditures—Messrs. Clinton, Reding, 
Cranston. Almon H. Read, Mathews, Grider, Purdy, 
Sykes, and P. B. Johnson. : 


Private Land Claims—Messrs. Cross, Slidell, Dellet, 
J. A. Black, W J. Brown, Cary, E. R. Porter, Se- 
verance, and Rogers. 

Manufactures— Messrs. Adams, Collamer. Belser. 
Hudson, Woodward, Irvin, Moseley, Lumpkin, and 
Cranston. 

Agriculture—Messrs. Deberry, Anderson, Farloc, 
St. John, J. Brown, Byram, Green, Hays, Henley, 
and Florence. 


Indian Affairs—Messrs. Cave Johnson, J. Thomp- 
son, Foot, J. B. Hunt, Bidlack, W. Hunt, Benton, 
Hughes, and Vanmeter. 

Military Affairs—Messrs. Haralson, Coles, Irvin, 
Boyd, McConnell, Hardin, Bossier, McDowell, and 
Fish. : 

Militia— Messrs. Dean, John Stewart, Mosseley, 
Tibbatts, Moore, Foot, Bower, Hays, and Frick. 


Naval Affuirs—Messrs. Wise Parmenter, Barrin- 
ger, Murphy, Simson, Peyton, T. H. Seymour, At- 
kinson, and Marsh. 

Foreign Affairs—Messrs. C. J. Ingersoll, Rhett, 
Beardsley, Gilmer, White, Dawson, Sample, Thom- 
asson, and Henry Williams. 

Revolutionary Penstons—Messrs. Rathbun, Steen- 
rod, Rodney, Simons, Hungerford, Giddings, J. A. 
Wright, Hoge, and Mellvaine. 

Territories—Messrs. A. V. Brown, Duncan, E. J. 
Morris, Daniel, Houston, Tyler, Tibbatts, Wentworth 
and M. Brown. l 

Invalid Pensions—Messrs. J. Brinkerhof, Russell, 
Ashe, J. Morris, R. Smith, A. Sinith, Nes, Cullom, | 
and Tilden. 

Roads and Canals— `M essas. Owen. Steenrod, White, 
Keay Reding, Fieklin, Dickinson, Carroll, and 

rick. 

Patents— Messrs. Harper, J. Black, Russell, John 
Stewart, and Severance. 

Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Pratt, Leon- | 
ard, Hudson, Wm. Wright, and Winthrop. 


Revisal and Unfinished Business—Messrs. E. R. 
Potter, Hubbell, Foster, Buttington, and Emery D. 
Potter. 

Alccounts— Messrs. McDowell, Taylor, Herrick, 
Wheaton. and Rodney. 

Mileage—Messrs. Cobb, Ritter, P. B. Johnson, 
Henley, and Farlee. 

Expenditures in the State Department— Messrs. Ro. 
gers, Blackwell, J. T. Smith, W. Green, and Wm. 
Wright. 

enditures in the Treasury Department— Messrs. 
Caldwell, Yost, Tilden, Anderson, and Ashe. 


Expenditures in the War Department—Messss. Me- 
Ilvaine, Kennedy, Arrington, Grider, and Andrew 
Johnson. 

Expenditures in the Navy Department—Messrs. 
Dana, Kirkpatrick, Vanmeter, Buffington, and Sen- 
ter. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Department—Messrs. 
Harper, David S. Reid, T. Smith, Jeremiah Brown, 
and Nes. 5 

Expendilures on the Public Buildings—Messrs. D. 
P. King, Dawson, Taylor, Washington P. Hunt, and 
Ramsey. 

Library on the part of House—~Messrs. Burke, Marsh, 
and Maclay. 


Mr. Payne asked to be excused from serving on the 
committee on elections. 

ae question was taken and Mr. Payne was ex- 
cused. 


Weopvespay, Dec. 13. The speaker announced 
the name of . V. Brown, to supply the vacancy of 
Mr. Paune on the committee on elections. 

Mr. .ddams asked to be excused from serving on 
the committee of manufactures. The state of his 
health rendered him incapable of performing the 
duties of its chairman, and he moreover had other 
reasons for desiring to be excused 

The question being taken, Mr. A. was excused. 


Mr. Garret Davis offered a resolution directing the 
committee of elections to inquire and report whe- 
ther or not the members severally elected from the 
states of New Hampshire, Georgia, Missouri, and 
Mississippi, have been elected jn conformity to the 
constitution and the law, and whether they are enti- 
tied to retain seats as members of this house for the 
28th congress. 

Mr. Steenrod moved to amend said resolution by 
striking out “committee of elections,” and substitute 
ing therefor the words “select committee.” 

Mr. Hale, of N. Hampshire, hoped the resolution 
would not be adopted, but if the house received this 
resolution and sent the members from the four states 
to have their rights to their seats investivated, he 
should move to include the members from all the 
other states. He regarded his right to a seat as good as 
that of any other member, and he would not con- 
sent to have his rights placed upon different grounds 
from that of any other member. He moved, there- 
fore, that the resolution be amended so as to in- 
quire into the rights of all the members, and that 
they report upon all together, and also, that the re- 

Solution be referred to the committee of the whole 
house. 

_ Mr. Jamieson, of Mo., was opposed to the sub- 
ect being referred to the committee on elections. or 
to a select committee; but he would not oppose its 
reference to the committee of the whole house. 


Mr. Weller thought the course indicated in the ori- 
ginal resolution was the proper one. 

Mr. Hale withdrew his amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Belser, of Alabama, Mr. Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, and Mr. Davis, of N. York expressed the wish 
that the subject should be sent to a committee for 
investigation, and they hoped that gentlemen upon 
their side of the house would consent to the motion to 
refer. 

Mr. Black, of Georgia, was opposed to the refer- 
ence to the committee on elections, for already they 
had more to do than they could accomplish. He 
would vote to refer the subject toa select commit- 
tee, with instructions to report as speedily as possible 
upon it. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, was in favor of a reference 
of the subject to the committee on the judiciary. He 
regarded itas a judicial question. 

Mr. Jamieson thought the committce of the whole 
house the more proper committee. Every member 
would then have an opportunity to be heard upon the 
subject, and the ablest mind could be heard in the 
presence of all. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, rose to reply, when a 
message was received from the senate announc- 
ing the order of that body upon the death of Mr. Mc- 
Roberts. 

The resolution of the senate was then acted upon, 
and Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois addressed the house 
briefly in recounting the virtues and services of the 
deceased senator. 

‘lhe usual resolution “to go into mourning for the 
space of thirty days by wearing crape upon the left 
arm” was adopted, and, as a further mark of respect, 
the house adjourned: i 
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ln of othe N. York 
Seater ns troup Nee 


eee Tei, aN pay! 
Cas ced en dRe Tee: 
York lor Aibaay got oniy as far up as Hudson on the 
loch, and there landed their passengers. Lake Cham- 
plaun 1s clased. Lake Erie wns navigated on the aih. 
Baltimore harbor had askim of ice over the basin on 
the mornings of the 13ih and lth, but it disappear- 


ed during the day. l 
Money continues to he abundant inthe banks of the 
The Philadelphia insutunons loan now at 4 per 
The Boston Po-t says: All the usual channels | 
estment are full to overliawing, aud from the dis- 
the result is un 


1 5 


Chics. 
cenl 


ol my _ aus 
taste uf our capitalists to morigages, 


overfuw of deposite in banks.” 


Corron experienced a eight decline in the New York 
marketon the arrival of the Acadia. Imports since lsi 
instant 11,933 bales. Exports trom the Ist tu 6h Decem- 
ber 4,618. 


Exports from the United States, bales. 


Since Ist September last, 140) 3:6 
Same tine last years 220,362 
Same tine year beture, 163 345 


The sales are 3,350 bales—say 1,650 Upland and Fio. 
rida, ordinary to middiag at Tyas cents, middling fair to | 
fair B5337; guod fait 9495; and 1,700 New Orleans and 
Mobile ordinary to middiing 7zusz; and middling fair to 


fair 5249} cents. 


Crop. A circular from Mauuasel. | 
` y 1 9 5 N * A a 
White & Co., of New Orleans, ol 25th November, ex | 
presses the decided opinion Maat the whore crop of thia | 
year, will not exceeds 1,830,000 bales, “with a smaller 
8 7 . . 
proportion of good clean cuion” than usual, owing to 


the wet and rainy season. 

CasļaL Items. The Miami Extension Canal, now fin- 
isted fourteen miles north of St. Mary's, to the “deep | 
cut? is expected to be completed next fall. 

The Wabash and Erie Canal, from Lafayette, Indiana, 
to Manhattan, Ollio, is 226 miles long. 


THe CANALs of New York exhibit proof of the revi- 
val of trade. 


The CeTTO&N 


The receipts for toll from the opening of 
naviga ion, to us closing, on the Ist December, umount, 
ed 10 82.081.461. ` | 

At the Buffalo Office. the tolls of 1843 exceed those of | 
1842 by the sum of $130,505 T4—and those of 1341 by : 
$155,793 16. Ine numberof bonts, and amount of tolls 


received in the three years was as follows: , 
A Aim". of ‘Toll 


"ear. No. of Boats. 

181. 5.782 £318,432 05 
1842, 5171 374,769 80 
1843, 5974 505,275 24 


on boats will be adopted next sen- 
eon to a large extent. They draw less water and carry | 
more burthen than boats built of wood. By adopting 
steam propellers, no doubt much ume would also be 
saved, i 

Four. There were received at Albany by the canal | 
from the commencement of navigation this: year up to 
the lst of December, converting the wheat mtu tour, 
2 216 621 barrels ot Hour—exceeding those of 1340 by 
190,905 barrels, and those of 1842 by 499,173 barrels. 


It is expected that ir 


Fur Trane. The stermer New Haven reached St. 
Louis, Missouri, on the 3 inst., from the modiy 
tains. She left the mouth of the Yellow Stone River on 
the Istof October, with about 160 bales of Buffalo robes 
and a small lot of furs for te Unton Far company. | 
When passing the settlement of the Sioux the boat was) 
fired upon; several bullets penetrating the cabin. ‘Phe 
weather in the Mountains was extremely cold wien the 


New Haven lett. 


Macxerer Fisnery. The Gloucester Telegraph states 
that the catch of mackerel by the tl et trom Gloucester 
is about the same as last year, it not exceedig it. Aud 
the cateii this year has averaged better quality and more 
No. Ps. The success is also better distributed among 
tae vessels and more equally divided than last year. The 
Grand Bank fishing vessels have all of them performed 
two fares, and taken together, have been employed pro- 


fiiably to the owners. 


Specie. 29,643 dollars in specie were received at N. 
Orleans, on the 27th ult. 


New York mar- 
Illinois ad- 
faucy stocks 


Srocks, have agnin advanced in the 
ket, and considerable activity is apparent. 
vanced 2, Indiana 2, Kentucky 1, percent, 
also improved. 

American stocks are touched very daintily as yet in 
Europe Every improvement in their value there, is 
quickly followed by reports which arrest their upward 
tendency, thourh they regularly mamin every inch of 
the ite, from time to time acquired, London dates ot 
ine Bth of November, stale that “there is a pause in spe- 
cufetions in them at former rates.“ Alnbaunt fives 65 u 


GI: sterling 73477 nominal; Iinois sixes 35; Indians 
f 8 "ne 352 — * . ~ 
fyra 39037; Kentucky sixes 90; Louisiana 7071 tor 


Baltes, 53455 fur Lizard; Massachusetts par; Mary 
land tives sterling COa6 I: Mississippi sixes 50. do. fives 
stering 25, New York fives 91; Pennsyivania fives 60 4 
G2; South Carolina fives Sag; Tennessee sixcs 87; U. 
S. Bank shares 188. 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGI 


| . . : 
deu.'s ness age, UN I ucsday, left 


l'he interest due on the Ist of January next on the 
K tek stare b „es avonds prar ded Por andin the 
ap North Agory N. York. 


Pres wal: TEG DALR 


Woon. Phe Sangano (li) Journal says: Lois computed 
wat ZU UUJ puaudə uf Wool, of the giowta of inuus, 
lave veen sent Irom Chica o to tue avew York marke: 
tue plesentsedsun. “George Flowers, Esd., estimates 
thatoeven Delivas of dans wurih of wool, yearly, Cau 
be grown ta our stae, wbhout interteriag esscuually, 
Wha other larmia, business.” > 

„Ves,“ says the Buffalo Advertiser, “and the unlimit- 
ed Waier-power ai (he outlet of Lake Erie is tne place of 
ts wuanuiactuie, With dur vast surplus uf bresusiutts, 
pruvistous, wool, and byuraulic power, and our fuciliues 


| vi feacliliny any market way bay Me uol prosecuie Ws 


branch ol pivducuve dadusiry most advauiageuusly 2” 


. e „ 
Zine Ore has been discuvered in East Tennessee by 
Dr. Lruusi, State gedlog si. 


AN ABoLITionist named Stephen S. Foster on Sun- 
day week uitelnbted to preach oa uboliuon in tne Friends 
Mceung, Cherry Street, Puiladeiphia, which occasioned 
adisiuivance. On the tuluwiog Sunday he repeated 
tue alteinpt, Was requesicd by une of tue Eiders to de- 
sist, Ad relused todo so. die was azal uqmonished, 
bul sleauny refused. lie was put vut of Jie house by 
face, anu Rea belure tue Mayor, Wau held mm to Dail 
In due sunl Ul 8250 to Keep tue peace. 


Book TEMS . ‘The stereotype plates of Bunyan’s Pil. 
gran? Mrogres’, Caled vy Coundu, valued at 84000, huve 
been preseated to the Presbyteruu board of publication, 
Whu-lavwe a superb editoi of iLi plese. 

OLx Buin, Vicuztemps, (vid times in English), Artot, 
anu Walluce, uiue tue Culumuilies Just ws tid pulti 
Clans sover teln to parues ur predcuiers Split Ueda into 
SeUls. | 

L'he Catgut cholera, us the Boston Courier calls the 
maumau lur Bading, wien viue vuta leren stiute ul 
New Yurk, iges, Incest, auc spreads, 


ee ee 


Deatus, during the last week in Philadelphia, 85, of 
nien 31 Were under twou years uf age; 13 dicd of cui 
Suuipuull. 

da New York, 143, of which 35 were uuder one year 
of nge; 38 died of cuusuinpuun. 


Evecrions. The Bostona municipality elections took 
place du tne III aust. die votes lor mayor stuud, drive 
mer (wig) 4910; Savage (V. bD) 2241; seactering 109. 
Net wing gal user tue vote Oi last year 519. All We 
uluelica, und eit oll Ul len wards, we Wliy. 


Expresses. Tue government express, with the presis 


hours, 

Washington afer mendian . i 1 40 
Reachcu Baitunure ° . ° 2 43 
Let Balumore 1 é š 3 17 
Reached tHavre-de-Grace ; š 4 7 
Jicuched VV IIIA : i 5 7 
Detiuned by a break down 1 35 

Reucned Putade lpia . i 8 00 
Keacued New Beunowitk à ; 10 20 
Keached Jersey ey ; . 11 20 
cached New NIK 8 ; 11 45 


* 


Cov. Ricuarp M. Jonsson has left Washington, D. 


C. tur his restuence ia Kentucky. 


Jaser case. Oae of the Dublin editors has been in- 
diciva by the Brinsh govera.neui for publishing frou the 
1 v t AJ eye 
New York Sun, the repeal speech ot Robert Tyler, Jr. 


Liceursixe stTansrics. The New York Journal of 
Commerce furmsoes a list of the accounts published ip 
that paper from May to October, 1313., of damage done 
by lizhtuing, Viz: 50 persons Killed. — 12 horses, 4 oxen, 
3 cows, 4 swine, 1 dow, IU dueks, l hen, and l buzzard. 
Feathers therefore, is nul, as Was suppused, a complete 
protecuon. 


— 


James LLovb. said to be the wealthiest banker in Lon- 
don, und whose income trom his banking business alone. 
is assessed at 160,000 sterling per annum, has sent in 
his adhesion to Ilie auti-curn law league, with a subserip- 
ion of 450. 8 , 


Mar Roppery. The mail bag from the Albany N. 
York offie, was stolen on its way from the office at 
Hugsan to tbe steamboat, and riled ot its valuable con- 
tents, — $69 or $70,000 in dratis and notes have been re- 
covered. The man enploved to carry the bag from the 
office to the buat, named Hof, is in custody, and has 
been taken io New York tor examination, 


4 
= Marine Grus, is a new article, said to be superced- 
ing the use of copper for the bottuins of vessels. 


Musie anp matucaatics N. P. Willis says: “While 
at Vienna, l saw a rellecaucated philosopher at the in- 
stitute, w ho was discovering the link between music and 
geaineny. He wok a pare of gluse and coveredit 
sparsely with dry sand. and then, by drawing a particu: 
lar note upon the edge with a fiddle-how, he drove the 
sand, by the vibration, intoa well, defined circle, or tri- 
angle, or square—whichever we chose, of half a dozen 
geometrical figures. I have looked ever since to hear of 
an advancement in this phase of daguerreotype. Once 
reduced to a grammer, music would be as articnlate as 
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oratory, and we 
trom its gibberish.” 
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Mastopos, lately exhumed in Missouri, 
Museum for $6000, ‘The one 
N. Vork, is at the 


‘THE GREAT 
has been sald to the British 
lately discovered in Orange county, 
Albany museum. 


THe Missocrt RIVER. The Alton (Ill) Telegraph 
states that the government engineers have completed a 
survey tor letting the Missouri river into the Mississippi 
about four miles above Alon, with a view of preventing 
this latter stream from taking a direction which might 
possibly make Sl. Louws eftvctually an inland town. ‘Phe 
editor of the ‘Telegraph entertains fears that this change 
may prove disastrous 10 the Alton landing. ~ 


Newspaper Law. Inthe case of a snit fur fraud. the 
Georgia courts have decided, that refusing to take a 
newspaper from the office, or going away and leaving it 
uncalled tor, until all arrearages are paid, is prima facie 
evidence of intentonal fraud. 


O'Coxnetp. By order of the Pope of Rome, prayers 
have been offered up daily at the Vatican for the prolec- 
tion of Daniel O'Connell. 


pryxsvlvAxIA— Pike county. This new county ie 
formed from parts of Clearfield, Jefferson, and M Kean, 
and contains a population of near 3,000. Ridgeway has 
bern selected as the “county sea';” and the public build- 
ings are to be erected atthe expense of Jacob R:dgeway, 
of Piilade!phia, and the citizens of the place. 


Purvomena. The brig Foster, from Bath. (Me.) on 
her passage to Key West. reports that on the 21ih Nov., 
during a gale at sea, “A huge ball resembling fire, about 
the size of a hogshead, appenred between the two masts 
of the vessel, about 30 f 40 feet from the deck, and 
burst with a report like that of a heavy ciap of thunder, 
followed by a sharp flash of ughtning. stunn ng near- 
ly allon board. Tt was indeed an “awfully beantitul” 
sigi—the emenating sparks illuminating the air for so- 
veral minutes afier the explosion.” 


Rain ROAD IEM. ‘The Milan and Venice railway is 
to be completed in 1845. T's leng'h is 1655 miles. Cost 
ot construction ${0,315.000 or $61,000 per nule. The 
lagune which separates Venice from the continen! ig tra- 
versed by a bridge 3,957 yards, or upwards of two 
miles long, constructed with 222 arches, two strong 
abutments, and five (crrepleins (earthen platform) dis- 
tributed throughout its length. Itis now about ha'f fi- 
nished. and will have cost when completed 8945. C00. 
The boldness and good taste of th's great work has add- 
ed much to the reputation of Milani, the chief engineer, 
who is aiso engaged in supervising the consttuc ion of 
the road. Locomotives, of English and Austrian werk- 
manship, have for some ‘ime traversed about twenty 
miles of the road in the Venitian territory. The Lom- 
bardy section will be finished as far as Traviglio in 1844. 


REVOLUTIONARY WorTuIrs. General Morgan. In the 
arave-yard at Winchester, Va., the traveller may find a 
grave covered with a neat marble slab and bearing an 
appropriate inscription, Willun this grave repose the 
remains of the brave General Morgan, whore name 
ranks high in the annals of the revolution. 


Col. John M. Taylor, died at Philadelphia on the th 
inst., aged 92 years. He was commissary of the Ame: 
tican army during the ardnous, but uptortanate campaign 
agaist Quebce under General Moutgomery, in I775— 
and continued to pi that highly responsible station in 
the service tll 1779. An unobt usive but meritorious 
man.—ler his memory be cherished as one of the first de- 


tenders of American ſrec dom. l 


Sreamers. It is stated that a firm in Boston intend 
building six iron steamers, to be propelled by the Erics- 
son Screw, three hundred tons capacity, to run between 
Troy, Albany, and Boston. They will make the pas- 
sage, itis thought, in about forty hours. Flour is to be 
carried in them at fifteen cents a barrel, io the injury 


perchance of the Western fail road. 


A line is also to be established, to run from Richmond, 
vja Petersburg and Norfolk, to New York. The passage 
from Richmond to New York it is suppused can be 
made in 48 hours—passage 810. One of the beats for 
this line is now building at N. York, 120 feet long—4 
feet drafi, with Eriesson's propellers. 

The steamboat Warren. plying on the Alleghany, ex 
ploded her boilers on the sth inst., whilst at Freeport. 
Twelve or ſouricen persons were scalded—several o 
them danuerously. 


Tus ‘TextaN navy, was advertised for sale again on 
the 22d ult, but the Arnliery Company of Galveston in 
full fishing costume and field pieces crammed to the 
muzzle, paraded, backed by a‘ crowd of disapproving 
citizens; no bidders ventured. 


Tae Tavicotian orENAT o that is, making a new 
nod — was performed last week very successfully, by 
Prof. Bax LEv. at the Washington University. The gen: 
leman upon whom the operation was performed, had 
lost his nose by a cancer; and the deformity was 80 preat 
as to render him an object of disgust. The tesh of 
which the w nose was made was cul down from the 
forehead, afd the sides of it were united tothe raw edges 
vi the flesh of ibe face by-suches.. We believe that this 
is the first opetation_off the Kind that has ever been per 
formed in the city of Baltimore. 


_ NILES’ N 
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CONGRESS. 
house on Thursday. In the senate, Mr. BUCHANAN pre- 
sented a memorial for the removal of obstructions in the 
navigation of the Delaware. 

On motion of Mr. Arcuitson, his bill for facilitating the 
settlement of the Oregon territory, was referred to a se- 
lect committee. 

The senate went into executive session. 

The house, was occupied in angry debates abont re- 
ceiving or reſusing to receive petitions, in which J. Q. 
Adams figures largely. The petition he presented be- 
fore the adjournment on Wednesday, was disposed of by 
having the question of its reception laid upon the table. è 

Mr. Apams followed with resolutions adopted by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, suggesting an amendment 
in the constitution so as to preventa slave representa- 
tation. The introduction of this resolution gave rise to 
an earnest and excited debate. 

Mr. Adams moved the reference of his memorial to a 
select committee Of nine members. The house afterde- 
bating for some time, adjourned without deciding the 
motion. 

The debate was resumed in the house, and became 
exceedingly interesting on Friday. Mr. Adams was 
heard, (bv a large vote of the house,) and with obvious 
effect. His motion to refer the Massachusetts memorial 
to a select committee, finally prevailed, without a divi- 
sion. 


— — — — — 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The British steamer Flibernia, left Liverpool on the 
5th with 50 passengers for Boston, and 3 for Halifax, 
reached the latter on the 18th and Boston on the 20th, 
—143 days;—bringing advices 15 days later than we 
had before. The Britannia arrived at Liverpool on 
the 30th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

We find but little news of interest. The people 
of England are as harmlessly occupied in reading 
long accounts of Sir Robert Peel's entertainment of 
their young Queen, as we are in listeningto, or pe- 
rusing accounts of foreign fiddlers. The trial and 
sentence of Bernard Gregory, editor of the London 
Satirist, for characterizing the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and charging the duke’s attorney with perjury, 
diverts, for the moment, from the case against O“ 
Connell. 

His trial has been postponed to the 15th of Janua- 
ry, and it is sad that the government finding it likely 
to be an endless case. have concluded to abandon it, 
and ask parliament for summary authority to sup- 
press agitation. 

At the repeal meeting on the 20th, O'Connell pro- 

osed resolutions expressive of the gratitude of the 
faity at the spirited resolutions adopted and*pub- 
lished by the Catholic Prelates, refusing “the filthy 
mammon of the world,” included in the offer of liv- 
ings from the government. Dr. Grey proposed re- 
solutions to the same effect in behalf of the Protes- 
tants—both were unanimously adopted. 

The “rent” collected at the meeting of the 20th, 
exceeded £4000;—immense. 

O'Connell has for the present retired to his Moun- 
tain House,” at Derry mane. 

A visit to Berlin is in contemplation by Victoria 
and her coterie, to return the compliment of the 
visit of the King of Prussia—and it is intimated that 
if Louis Philippe’s personal persuasions will be in- 
troduced, as is expected, she will visit Paris also, in 
return \o an expected visit from him. 

: FRANCE. 

The king has received a letter from the president 
of the United States, congratulating him on the 
Prince of Joinviile’s marriage. ; 

The chamber of deputies is convoked to the 27th 
December. 

The thirty-fourth anniversary of the marriage of 
King Louis Phillippe aud his consort, Queen Marié 
Amelie, was celebrated at the Chatean St. Cloud on 
the 26th ult. 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 23, 1843. 


A royal ordinance, recently*issued,authorize$ a cre- 
dit of 990,000 francs for ‘sudden and unforeseen ser- 
vices” in Algeria; supposed to be an offer to deliver 
up Abd-el-Kader, for a reward. 


SPAIN. 

There has been a “Ministerial crisis” in Spain. 
After the ceremony which gave a parliamentary ¢on- 
firmation to the Queen’s majority, S. Lopez and his 
cabinet somewhat ostentatiously tendered their re- 
signation, on the ground that their appointment had 
hitherto been only provisional. They were request- 
ed by the Queen to retain their places; but it was 
understood that S. Lopez would ultimately retire. 


— MEXICO. 

The barque Ann Louisa arrived at New York on 
Tuesday from Vera Cruz, which place she left on 
the 30th ult. Santa Anna was at Vera Cruz when 
the Ann Louisa left, preparing the forts and getting 
in readiness for the arrival of the British fleet, which 
was expected every day from Havana. 

Francisco Mendez, a passenger in the A. L. is the 
bearer of despatches from our minister at Mexico, 
Gen. Waddy Thompson. 

In reconnoitering the district of Teotitlan, in order 
to ascertain the best route for a road, the surveyor, 
Rafael Villa Gomez, came upon ‘the ruins of a 
great town” (poblacion.) {thad been only partially 
explored atthe date of our advices, but the ruins of 
more than one hundred houses had already been ob- 
served, and the guide said the principal edifices were 
still beyond. These ruins are called “The Palaces 
of Mitla.”—They exhibit a style of architecture al- 
together unlike the styles known in art, either an- 
cient or modern, yet they are not wanting in just 


proportions, symmetry, and beauty, which give splen- | P 


dor and grace to the whole, as well as to the parta. 
This ruined town must have been built by a race 
which preceded the Mexicans, but whether by the 
Indians, or a people still more remote, is a question 
which belongs to the antiquarians. 


The recent differences between the British minis- | duty on that station. 
terand the Mexican government are said to hare | these changes. 


been adjusted. 
TEXAS. 

Accounts were received from the commissioners 
sent to treat with Mexico as late as the 5th ult. They 
express themselves highly gratified so far with their 
reception. They were met at Comargo,and had 
been warmly greeted in all the places they passed 
through, as the harbingers of peace. 


ET —.—— 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE HON. SMITH THOMPSON, 
Onc of the justices of the Supreme Court of the U. 
States, is no more. Severe illness had detained him 
for some time at his residence at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, where it terminated his useful career on the 
evening of the 18th inst. 

Judge Thompson has filled many highly responsi- 
ble public trusts, and always earned approbation for 
his performance of their duties. For some years he 
was associated with Judges Kent and Spencer, upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the state of New 
York. He was secretary of the navy during Mon- 
roe’s administration, and from thence was elevated 
to a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where, for more than twenty years, 
he has partaken in full proportion, of the highest 
judicial dutics known to our political system, associ- 
ated with Marshall, Bushrod Washington, Story, 
and others, the first jurists of the country. The loss 
of such a man is a public bercavement. In the 
domestic circle, the loss is irreparable. 


DIPLOMATIO. 

The Hon. Agram RENCUER. of North Carolina, 
United States Charge de Affairs at the court of Lis- 
bon, sailed from New York for London, in packet 
ship Toronto, last week. Mr. R.'s family accompa- 
nies him. 

The President has recognized ALBERT Scacua- 
cHER, Esq. as consul general of Bremen for the U. 
States. 


SURVET. 
The St. Augustine Herald of the 5th instant says: 
“Lieut. J. E. Blake, United States Topographical 
Engincer, returned on Friday fast, having completed 
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the survey oſ the Haulover, between Indian rirer and 
Mosquito Lagoon. We learn that the distance to be 
cut through is about 725 yards, and the summit level 
7; feet. The expense of cutting is estimated at about 
83.000, a trifle when compared with the resulting ad- 
vantages.” 
THE ARMY. 
War Department, Dec. 7, 1843. 

The regulation of May 12, 1837. amended July 1, 
1837, allowing the sum of two dollars to any citizen, 
non-commissioned officer or soldier, for each able 
bodied man he may bring to a recruiting rendezvous, 
and who shall be accepted for the public service, is 
hereby rescinded. J. M. PORTER. 

The foregoing regulation is published for the in- 
formation and government of the army. By order, 

R. JONES, Adjt. Gen'l. 
Adj't. Genl’s. office, Washington, Dec. T, 1843. 

Rirres. Colonel Harney and Adjutant Sibley 
have joined at Fort Jesup, the head quarters of the 
regiment. 

Gta Inranrry. The headquarters have been 
changed from Fort Towson to Fort Gibson, and Lieu- 
tenant Col. Loomis, commanding the regiment, has 
proceeded to the latter post. 

[army & Navy Chronicle. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue Vincennes. The secretary of the navy an- 
nounces in the Madisonian, the receipt of $200 from 
the officers and crew of the United States ship Fin- 
cennes, in aid of the widows and orphans of those 
who were Jost in the United States schooner Gram- 


us. 

The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette says:—We learn 
that Captain Isane McKeever, Jately in eommand of 
the Jndependenec, has been relieved in the command. 
Purser McKean Buchanan, recently on duty at the 
New York navy yard, has also been relieved from 
We do not learn the causc of 


Revenve Court Marmar. There is or will bo 
in a day or two a court martia) pending in New Lon- 
don, for the trial of the three lieutenants of the cut- 
ter Madison, for disobedience of orders, while tnat 
vessel was in command of Capt. Fatis. The court 
martial is composed of Capts. Sturgis, Hunter, and 


Connor. [Y Y. Herald. 
i TEXAS. 

OFFICJAL.— -CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS OF THE 
CUSTOMS. 


Treasury department, December 12th, 1843. Satis- 
factory evidence having been received at this de- 
partment that under the authority of acts of congress 
of the republic of Texas, the vessels of the United 
States and their cargoes are made liable in the ports 
of Texas to the payment of discriminating duties, I 
have to inform you, that the vessels of the republic 
of Texas, arriving in the ports of the United States, 
and their cargoes, become liable to, and are to be 
charged with the several tonnage and other duties 
levied on foreign vessels and their cargoes by the first 
section of the act of congress of the United States 
of July 20, 1790; the sixth section of the act of March 
27, 1804; and the eleventh section of the act of 30th 
August, 1842. Jons C. Spencer, 

Sceretury of Uhe Ireasury. 

In conformity with the above, Texan vessels will 
be charged with a tonnage duty of one Wollar per 
ton, and an extra duty of 10 per cent on their cargoes. 
— — ———.———————— — 


ALABAMA. 
Tur Lrcisl.ATunk assembled at Tuscaloosa on tiie 
The senate was organized by the re- 
election of the Hon. Nathaniel Terry, as president. 
A. B. Moore, esq. was elected speaker of the house. 


PReEsIDEXTIAL. We learn from the Globe of Mon- 
day, that at the “democratic convention of Alaba- 
ma,” recently held, Mr. Van Buren was nominated 
to the national convention as the choice of the state 
for president, and senator King as vice president. — 
The issue was made between Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr Calhoun for the first office—Mr. Van Buren re- 
ceiving 67 votes, Mr. Calhoun 50. Colonel King 
was unanimously declared the choice of the state for 
the vice presideney. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


ss seek a ele oe 8 
OUR OBLIGATIONS—OUR TRUE POLICY. 
The annual message of the president and the reports of 

the several heads of departments are now in extenso 
before onr readers. They comprehend a tolerably full 
and an official expose of the affuirs of the country, drawn 
up in business like style and which does credit to the 
talents employed. Their suggestious are deserving 
public attention, as well as the deliberate consideration 
of the bodies to whom they are addressed. 

First amongst the duties of the general government 
is that of attending to our foregn relations. 

The nation is at peace and in amicable relations 
with all foreign powers. The misunderstanding with 
Mexico seems to have been sufficiently explained by 
both parties in the notes which are republished in this 
number of the Register. If there be no desire for 
further quarrel, there appears to be no necessity. 

The differences that remain to be adjusted with 
England we are told are yet in progress of negotiation 
and the points at issue are earnestly pressed upon the 
attention of that government, and with the executive 
it is proper in that case, that the topic should be left. 

Difficulties can hardly be said to exist with any other 
foreign power, beyond those of which we have al- 
ways had to complain, growing out their commercial 
restrictions imposed upon our trade, and of which, 
for our part, we have long ceased to hope for any 
moditication in our favor, except what we may be able 
to coerce from them by the powerful leverage of self 
interest—last ofalldo we flatter ourselves w ith a pros- 
pectof their relaxing, whilst we make it their interest 
to hold on to commercial advantages at our expense 

If they could have been influenced by the force of 
a liberal example, we have given them thatexample 
to the extreme. The United States have throughout 
all their history, led the way, and gone “farther than 
these who went the farthest” towards FREE TRADE. 

The cant which we have incessantly rung in our ears 

in behalf of the theory of “free trade” comes with 
ill grace enough from the partizans of those foreign 

owers which subject us tosuch restictions as we meet 
with in their ports. So far from meeting our advan- 
ces in a like spirit of liberality, they cajole us with 
specious palaver. “Free trade isaglorious thing” 
—but as to relinquishing their monopolies, and ad- 
mitting half of our products free of duty, and laying 
a very circumscribed duty on the balance,—as to 
measuring by the same rule towards us, as we have 
measured to them, it is quite a different proposition. 
They make no pretensions about establishing ‘free in- 
stitutions? and asserting ‘liberal principles,’ that is our 

round altogether—We ought to be for Free trade in 
order tobe consistent. They adhere to antiquated 
restrictions and monopolies for.the same reason. They 
always have had them, and they belong to their system. 
This country has suffered and is still sullering as never a 
country so suffered before, from such deceptionas this. 

We allowed this inequality in trade to continue 
year after year, until it impoverished the whole nation, 
drained us of our specie,—prostrated our credit, and 
left us a wreck at which their unfeeling sarcasm isnow 
armed with relentless malice . No matter—Ict itcome. 
It is wholesome medicine for us. We required dosing. 
There are some vile humors that should be purged from 
the system, and though the medicine be nauseous, it 
will do us some good. We may make wry faces at 
the dose, but it will go far towards curing the disease. 

The British journalists and capitalists, and even 
reverend divines, do not, it is true, practice upon the 
Ilomoepathean system in dosing us for our faults.— 
Their concoctions are merciless, in size as well as 
quality. At least we think so,—considering the true 
posture of the case. If no allowance is to be made 
for our late prostrated condition, a condition so large. 
ly superinduced by European policy towards us,— 
and wantonly aggravated by their systematic endea- 
yours to discredit us when our condition really re- 
quired their indulgence,—if to the abject poverty to 
which that policy had reduced us, we are now to en- 
duré to be denounced by one and all, asa set of 
‘swindlers,? ‘pick- pockets,’ and to have every epithet 
of opprobrium piled upon our whole people because a 

ortion of our numerous republican family, more 
involved than the rest, have been remiss, on due day, 
in plauking up the interest payable upon their bonds, 
—if no indulgence 1s to be allowed to those who 
have had to witness the general wreck of all their 
monied institutions—the bankruptcy of their wealthi- 
est and most enterprising business men—the suspen- 
sion of all their untinished public works—the total 
prostration of credit-—the sudden depreciation of the 
value of all property to one third of what it had been 
held at,—if to all those mistortunes are to be add- 
ec unmeasured abuse for want of punctuality in pay- 
ing the very persons who have taken advantage of 
our lolly apd extravagance so far as to have drained 
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the last coin from our purse and then refused us cus- 
tomary credit in our exigency,—we may fee] some 
indignity at their want of civility in language, and it 
is but a natural impulse to turn upon them and en- 
quire if they are themselves so pure and blameless 
as to license the use of such epithets, as they ap- 
ply. True, their want of fidelity to their engage- 
ments is no apoligy for our deſalcation, but it is 
a reason why they should not be unſeeling towards 
our adversity. This has been our sole motive for ad- 
mitting anything in the form of retort towards our 
English lecturers upon this subject. Let none mis- 
understand us as offering an apology for any want of 
punctuality or observance of good faith. The debts 
“the model republic” owes, shall all be paid, princi- 
pal and interest—abuse notwithstanding. That can- 
cels no pecuniary obligation. 

But it teaches us a wholesome lesson. We have 
overtraded, and this is one of the inevitable results of 
such an error. The avidity of unregulated appetite 
for “trade,” indulged in under the fallacious idea of 
“free trade,” would admit of none of those restraints 
which all wise and prudent governments have aimed 
to secure, that 1s, to see that the expor!s shall be ade- 
quate to pay for the imports. All this was antiquated 
folly. Our republicans had discovered that''free trade” 
might be allowed to all the world with us. however they 
might prohibit or tax our productions in their ports. 
The career of the prodigal was verified. Our sub- 
stance was spent in riotous living upon “cheap” gew- 
paws. In the course of twenty-four years we paid two 
hundred millions of dollars for the single article of silks im- 

orted into this country. And so with other luxuries. 

We awakened to find our estates mortgaged to 
foreigners, and heavy annuities demanded of us in 
specie, to pay the interest upon our debts to them.— 
As our credit sunk, they would take no more of our 
promises to pay—no more of our securities or stocks. 
“Pay me that thou owest,” ıs the stern inflexible de- 
mand,—and ‘scoundrels,”—and “swindiers” are the 
epithets that are heard from the very persons that 
contributed to our involvement. 

We shall not again descend to contrast characters 
with them—not to complain even, at their assurance. 
We are their debtors, so many dollars and cents, to 
the uttermost farthing of which we design to pay 
them—fools that we were for so becoming. We were 
to blame, and hesitate not to admit it, to become 
debtors to such an amount. Had a prudent national 
policy been pursued, as it was proposed, we should 
have avoided the predicament. We suffered balances 
of trade to accumulate against us at the rate of twen- 
ty, thirty, forty million of dollars annually, under 
the “free trade” error. We were in high credit, and 
would hear of no restraint. 


We have paid, in part, the penalty of that reckless’ 


career. Ruin pervaded every section of the land,— 
bankruptcy overwhelmed its thousands, —one wide 
spread scene of desolation was exhibited—and pov- 
erty with all its train of ills, has been endured. A 
severe price it was, for our folly. It was levied, 
however, and paid in part, and part is yet exacted 
with unsparing severity. And added to the demand, 
come now the bitterest taunts that langauge can 
frame, not only against those that have been unable 
or that have for any cause omitted to pay,—but 
against our whole people—including those that from 
the cominencement have exerted every nerve to avert 
the evil in all its stages and who with equal earnestness 
are laboring to redeem the community from thraldom, 
now that ithascome. All these—aye, all those too, 
that have paid punctually to the utmost farthing,— 
nay, those that owe them nothing, and never have 
owed them,—all—all are included in one bitter cate- 
ory—‘‘cheats” all ““swiadlers” and ‘pick pockets” — 
all ‘dishonest yankees” “repudiating Americans.“ 


Nor is this even, the limit of their arrogance. Not 
only the people—the states—and the country,are thus 
denounced—but,—and this is the true key to the tune, 
of at least the noisiest of them,—the system of govern- 
ment which we have adopted to live under, the insti- 
tutions of “THE MODEL REPUBLIC,” are accused of being 
the basisof the whole wrong. They allege that 
it is because we have admitted the people largely to 
control in our governments,—that they have become 
regardless of their character and obligations. So 
loudly, so almost universally has this complexion 
been given to the affair by the aristocracy and the 
writers for aristocracy in Europe, that the friends of 


countenance and hardly know what to answer. 

The aristocracy think now that they have a fair 
chance to discredit the whole system of republicanisin, 
and they improve it accordingly. Want of good faith 
and common honesty is imputed to the system, in 
hopes of arresting its onward progress. 

But let them lay no such flattering unction to their 
souls. Whether the republicans of these United 
States have onesty enough to pay their just debts, 
will bel .. `` fere long, from more authentic as- 


lities—providing for 
our own operatives—insuring to enterprize and in- 
dustry the best chances for remuneration, protecting 


a free government there are absolutely put out of 


cents upon 
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surances than we can now frame into language. 
Prompted by the very gentlemanly language which 
they indulge, we shall 
sooner of such creditors, 
dependent as we can and ought to be, of the whole of 
them. How soon 
depend, we verily believe, 
government in steadily maintaining the course we 
are pursuiug—maintaining it too with such decision 
as shall convince foreigners at once that they are 
mistaken in supposing the American tariff is to be 
removed by achange of political parties, or that party 
vacillation is to deprive our foreign policy of all cha- 
racter for stability. 
all, that other nations, if they expect advantages from 
a trade with us, must 
That whilst we invite 
terms, we are prepared to meet their restrictions, 
and exclusions, with 
least so far as shall insure 
shall pay 
petition of what we have just experienced, and are 
yet subjected to. 
be paid to the utmost farthing, but spare us ſor the 
future from incurring foreign obligations. 


all’ be disposed to be rid the 
and to feel once more in- 


that glorious era shall arrive, will 
upon the wisdom of our 


Let it be understood once for 
be willing to reciprocate.— 
intercourse upon equitable 


restrictions and exclusions at 
that American exports 
for American imports, and prevent a re- 


What is owing must and shall 


Depending upon our own productions and capabi- 
the profitable employment of 


them from inequitable foreign interference, and pre- 
ferring those of our household to strangers and op- 
ponenis,—is the scope of our policy—this, and 
abandoning the preposterous notion of influencing 
other countries by our magnanimity, Jet us depend 
upon coercing from other states by the powerful 
leverage of self interest, that reciprocity in trade 
which our “free trade” expedients have so signally 
failed to obtain from their sense of justice. The 
American tariff was constructed with these views.— 
So far it has operated to the utmost of what we 
could have reasonably anticipated. The improved 
condition of the country since its passage evinces its 
effects on every hand. Those effects are too obvi- 
ous to require enumeration. The general government, 
whose agents two years ago in vain solicited Joans 
in Europe, not a broker would touch on any terms,— 
now commands eighteen to twenty per cent. premi- 
um for her six per cent stock. The current of 
specie, was reversed instantly, and there is now hal 

as much more, if not double what there was in the 
country prior to the passage of the tariff bill. Ex- 
changes both foreign and domestic, are as fair as they 
ever have been. Our monicd institutions are again 
in credit. Instead of being cursed with an irredeem- 
able overflow of depreciated paper—we have as yet ıt 
is true à very contracted circulation—but what there 
is, is in good credit, and no discount asked. Indivi- 
duals now generally deal for cash or in trade, avoid 
accounts—and the indebted pay off old debts mostly 
by instalments. 

The government could pay off all its debts in two 
years, without the people seriously feeling the ope- 
ration. 

The states some of them, are embarrassed by heavy 
expenditures in constructing improvements which are 
not yet completed, and are therefore unproductive. 
The present want of funds or credit, prevents them 
from progressing. If completed, the works would not 
only benefit the communities and enfance the value 
of property as they facilitate the transport of pro- 
ducts to market, but would, by their accruing reve- 
nue, place the treasury n funds and relicve the peo- 
ple from taxation. One of the new states, suppose 
to be the deepest involved, according to her resour 
ces, of any state in the Union, and as little disposed 
to submit to taxes too, by a spirited movement, is 
now demonstrating that her publie improvements, if 
completed, would pay an interest on the investment. 
The value on the bonds of that state has, in conse- 
quence, advanced to double the price they were sel- 
ling at. The work will be accomplished, and Illinois 
will soon be erect. 

The state of Maryland comes in for her full pro- 
portion of obloquy. She is in arrears for some eigh- 
teen months interest on her debt of, say ten millions 
of dollars. The official statements set her down as 
a debtor state to the amount of over fifteen millions. 
Her bonds for three or four millions of the latter 
sum, though authorized, have never been used, 
and consequently it is but a nominal debt on 
which no interest is payable. Itis in contemplation 
to recall those bonds, as we see that the state of Lou- 
‘siana has recently done in regard to several million 
of dollars of what was set down as her indebtedness. 
Two years since Maryland laid a direct tax of 25 
the $100 of assessable property in the 
state, and which it was expected atthe time, would 
produce a revenue of S600, 000 to meet the interest 
upon this debt of ten nitions. “Having for a long 


period levied no direct tax befure, she was under the 
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necessity of wailing to enact and carry into effect debtor to Europeans, liable to be insulted by such | with me in this department, by a frank acknowledg- 
laws for that purpose, necesssarily complicated and language as thcy now employ towards us, merely he- | ment of the able assistance which they have given 
new to both people and officers. The first proceeds cause they find us embarrassed by present difficulties. | by their constant and zealous labors; thus enabling 


of this tax went to the payment of money which had 
heen borrowed to pay the accruing interest and sus- 
tain the state credit, and which had in fact become a 
part of the principal of the debt. 


| 


1 


Pennsylvania seems to be at this moment selected | me to give to the country the best service which the 
for the keenest shafts of European sarcasm. More means of the department would allow. 
honesty it seems, was expected from her “broad; The amount of annual transportation of the mail, 


'| brim” and “drab coloured” costume, than from! as ascertained on the 30th of June, 1842, was 34,- 


Her ramification of laws and officers to secure the others. Pennsylvania, be it remembered, has been | 835,991 miles, the cost of which was 93, 110,783. 


collection of a direct tax, wes at first imperfect, the severest sufferer by the disasters which have 


De amount of annual transportation on the 30th 


and hence, in a few of the counties, the tax has not swept over the monied institutions of the country | June, 1843, was 35,252,805emiles, the cost of which 


yet been collected. 


what it was estimated. Instead of 8600, 000, it yields 


The product will fall short of 


i 


| 


within a few years, and was deepest involved incon-| was $2,976,284. 
structing internal improvements. She too, unfortu-| It will be observed, that the cost of transportation 


but $480,000. By a report made in Januuary last. it nately, was not as prompt in layinga direct tax as! for the last year was less by $134,499 than it was 
appears that what was then in arrears of this tax for she should have been, but one is now levied. She; for the previous year, whilst the transportation 


1841 and '2, and including what was levied for 1843, | too, 
and due on the Ist December, 1843, amounted to the repayment of domestic loans, negotiated under 


appropriated the first proceeds of that tax to throughout the year was greater by 416,814 miles. 
The number of post offices supplied in 1842, was 


$1,323,113, a sum considerably larger than all the | special circumstances. If she has not paid accruing | 13,733: and the number supplied in 1843 was 13,814. 


arrears of interest due on the state debt up to that interest, she has so far reduced the principal by this 


period. The revenue of the state, independent of 
this direct tax, is ample to meet all the current ex- 
penses of the government, exclusive of the interest 
upon her debt. There is no doubt but that at the en- 
suing session of the legislature, laws will be passed, 
not only for ensuring the collection of the direct tax, 
but also for increasing it, so as to make it adequate. 
A tax of 35 cents, instead of the present one of 25 
cents, in the hundred dollars would be ample. The 
idea that a tax of that amount cannot be paid by the 
state, is absolutely preposterous. To suppose that the 
people of the state would suffer their character, and 
credit to be in question, rather than pay such a tax, 
is to suppose them destitute of common sense, as 
well as of common honesty. <A few individuals are 
to be found, unhappily, in every community, desti- 
tute of moral honesty,—and some, shameless enough 
to avow it. But to characterize the people of a whole 
state,—of a state as public spirited and tenacious of 
character as Maryland always has proved herself, 
and as she is now using these effective measures fur- 
ther todemonstrate,—to denounce state and people as 
rogues and swindlers, because some monthg’ interest 
upon their debt has remained unpaid, is rather tough. 
The people of Maryland were not prompt enough 
with their revenue law, — that is the utmost that can 
be alleged,—the head and front of her offending,— 
the sum total of her defalcation. Republics cannot 
act with the same promptitude that arbitrary govern- 
ments do. But Maryland never for one moment 
countenanced the idea of repudiation. Her creditors 
will be paid to the utmost farthing. Even if she were 
never to get her canals and improvements into ope- 
ration, the state debt would nevertheless be paid.— 
At the instant she incurred her debt, she instituted a 
sinking fund adequate to ilsultimate redemption, and 
which has now accumulated to about one million 
and a quarter of dollars. 

But beyond all this, the debt of Maryland was con- 
tracted in constructing public highways, which when 
completed will be the source of her future revenue, as 
well as of accumulated wealth to her citizens. Seven 
of the ten millions were expended in constructing one 
of the most important canals in the whole union, the 
whole of which sumis entirely unproductive because 
the work is incomplete, its progress suspended for 
want of funds. Less than one anda half millions 
would carry it to the rich coal and iron deposites, for 
the transmission of which it was desjgned, and the 
tolis for the transport of which would pay a handsome 
inte rest upon the whole expenditure. ‘I'here is hard- 
ly a doubt that at the ensuing session of the state 
legislature, measures wll be adopted ensuring the 
completion of this canal in less than eighteen months. 


And yet, although such is the actual posture of 
Maryland, demostrating by successive acts of legis- 
lation, her determination to redeem the obligations 
of the state, levying direct taxes upon her people, 
and those people time after time, by their votes at the 
polls, approving of the levy, and repudiating repudia- 
tors without regard to pu:ty,—her public improve- 
ments nearly completed, but yet inoperative—arrest- 
ed only for want of funds to progress with—the ac- 
cruing interest upon the heavy outlay in progress of 
being met by direct taxes—a sinking fund in opera- 
tion which insures (he ultimate payment of the prin- 
cipal of the debt—all these demonstrations have been 
inadeguate to save her credit, which has sutlered de- 
pression far below what the real condition of affairs 
ought at any time to have sunk it. Her bonds were for 
a time below fifty, in our own market. ‘They now 
command upwards of sixty, for five por cents, in the 
London market. The time is approaching when, 
like the stock of the city of Baltimore, which was 
down nearly as low, Maryland stocks will be sought 
for with avidity, doilar for dollar. 

We have selected Maryland as an example, not 
because her position issuperior to thatof her sis- 
ter states, in relation to either resources or disposi- 
tion to pay her obligations, but because we are more 
familiar with the facts in her case. There is no 


| 
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) To accommodate the service to the extension of 
process. The revenue of the current year it is sup- | population, reductions in the service in some sections, 
posed wil] reach nearly to two and a half millions of and an extension or increase in other portions of the 
dollars. he interest on her present public debt! Union, were rerdered necessary. 

amounts to $1.839,718,—of this, it is supposed that The aggregate of these reductions was $134.253, 
$1,669,649 will be paid from existing sources of reve-| and the amount of additional and new service was 
nue. Her public works, yet incomplete, will yield $93,555. Fora more detailed statement of service 
this yeara large amount more than they ever have [ refer your excellency to the report of the first 
done before. assistant postmastcr general, No. 1. 

Room is wanting, or the case of other states For similar reasons it became necessary to dis- 
would be adduced to prove that their credit and cha- | continue, in the year preceding Ist July, 1843, 400 
racter have been most unjustly aspersed by the post offices, and to establish, during the same period, 
imputations to which we have alluded. Ql. 

True, they have borrowed money, have given their The total expenditures of the department for the 
bonds—and are bound to pay both principal and inte- | fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1842, as stated in 
rest. With the single exception of one debt negotiated | the report of this department to the house of repre- 
by Mississippi, they all acknowledge their debts and | sentatives, under date of the 28th of February 1843, 
evince a disposition to pay. Their anxiety to pay | were $4,975,370 42. In this amount was included 
will be stimulated no little by the polite language in $392,664 51 for debts paid out of the special appro- 
which they are now dunned We venture to assert priation at the extra session. 
that the money brokers of monarchical Europe will! ‘The total expenditures of the service for the year 
want customers for their commodity a long while, be- ending 30th June, 1843, were $4,374,7!3 75 includ- 
fore the republicans of these states will solicit them ing payments on account of debts due by the depart- 
for credit again. Toavert the necessityforsuch a thing, ment, ſor which the appropriation above was made. 
they design to attend in future ,to protecting their The amount of gross revenue ſor the year ending 
home interests—relying upon their own resour- the 30th June, 1841, as stated in my annual report 
ces, and the enterprize and industry of their own | of 3d December, 1842, was 81, 379,317 78. That of 
people for the supply of most of those things which 1842, was $4,546,246 13. 
they require, and by doing without the foreign luxu-| The revenue of 1843, so far as the returns exhibit 
ries which their exports will not pay for. By con- the amount for the year ending 30th June, is $4,295,- 
tinuing the very course we are now steering,—and | 925 43. 
which has already worked wonders in relieving the A considerable portion of the current revenue of 
country, a few years will alter the face of affairs the department, for the years 1842 and 1843, has 
and enable an American citizen to travel the wide been absorbed in the payment of demands claimed 
world round without fearing an imputation upon the | by deputy postmasters for expenditures in previous 
honesty of his country or of his countrymen. We were | years, by the allowance of credits therefor in the 
young, ardent, and improvident,—but not dishonest. | settlement of their accounts; which credits so allow- 
Our obligations have been redeemed before—shall all | ed, have been charged to the expenditures of those 
be redeemed again,—and we have learnt a whole- | years; the probable amount of which is not less than 
some lesson,—of whom, and for what to beware in| $50.000. 
the future. It will at once occur tothe impartial mind, that a 
public service so complicated and extensive as that 
of the general post office, requiring the harmonious 
co-operation of twenty thousand agents and officers 
scattered over the vast extent of our territory, must 
be subjected to occasional, if not vexatious, inter- 
ruptions by the infidelity of some of its agents, and 
often by causes which no exertion can overcome, 
or foresight avoid. 

It is the duty of the head of this department, un- 
der the regulations and restrictions of law, to pro- 
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Post office department, December 2, 1843. 
Sin: It is cause of satisfaction to the undersign- 
ed, in submitting to you a statement of the condition 
of the post office department and its operations for 
the past year, that he is enabled to say, for the two 
years he has had the honor of seperintending its af- 
fairs, the annual current expenses have been met by j vide by contract for the transportation and regular 
its annual revenue: that an extension of the service | delivery of the mails. This duty is performed once 
has heen made, commensurate to the growth and jin four years in each of the great divisions of the 
spread of our population. Union, and, from time to time, as the public exigen- 
The idea of making the post office department a | cies require. Bonds with schedules forthe arrival 
source of revenue to the government has not been | and departure of every mail are taken to the govern- 
entertained by any one charged with its manage- | ment, so as to provide for the continuous travel of 
ment since the termination of the last war; during | the mail in unbroken connection, by the division of 
a short period of which an increase of fifty percent. | time and distance in suitable proportions. When 
upon the then rates of postage was imposed for re- | failures m the regular delivery of the mails, arising 
venue purposes. Nevertheless, the principle upon | from negligence of contractors or their agents, take 
which it was originally established—that its expen- | place, the law is rigidly enforced by fines and de- 
ditures should be limited by its income—has been dis- | ductions from their pay, and when that is found in- 
linctly engrafted upon all the legislative enactments efficient to produce a strict performance of the con- 
concerning its organization and prescribing the du-| tract, the higuer and only power given to the post- 
ties of those charged with their administration. master general of annulling the contract, it exerted. 
] have thought this principle, upon which the de-“ When the extent of our territory, and the condi- 
partment has been established, a sound and safe one] tion and nature of the public highways and channels 
for the government, and am opposed to itsabandon- | of intercommunication are considered, there is more 
ment. If, however, the expenditures of the depart- | cause for admiration of the general regularity of the 
ment were fixed by law. and appropriations from the | system, than reason of just complaint at occasional 
general treasury annually made to meet them, much] failures. ° ; 
of that labor and responsibility in the supervision of} Upon two of the great mail routes the one from 
the service, which now rest upon its chief, would be | Washington City to New Orleans, the other from 
removed. Baltimore to Cincinnati—there have been expe- 
It is no small tack, to say nothing of the responsi- | rienced, within the last few months, irregularities in 
bility, so to adjust the mail service of the U. States] the service which has given rise to complaints mant- 
as to accommodate the wants of the community, and | fested through the publié press. The causes of 
at the same lime to produce, by its own operations, | these failures have-been investigated, and where they 
the revenue to meet its own expenditures. ‘This re-| have been found to arise from neglect orinatlention 
ection suggests to me the propriety here of doing on the part of contractors, the proper and only cor; 
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Manv of the failures, however, on these two lines 
have been caused by obstacles wholly beyond the 
competency of the most vigilant contractors to over- 
come. The mail upon the great southern route is 
transported by rail road and steamboats trom Wash- 
maton City to New Orleans, with the exception of 
the distance between Madison, in Georgia, and Mo- 
bile, in Alabama. Between these points it is trans- 
ported in post coaches daily. The whole time al- 
jowed is seven days eight and a half hours; in wW- 
ter twenty-four hours morè are allowed. 

That portion of the route between Mobile and N. 
Orleans, and between Charleston and Wilmington, 
which is performed by steamboats, is difficult: often 
obstructed by high winds or dense fogs. If a fail- 
ure occurs, from any cause, between Washington 
ctiy and Madison, Georgia, where the stage line eom- 
mences, 2 double mail is thereby thrown upon the 
stage service, which is often too large to be trans- 
ported in a single stage. A portion thereof is ne- 
cessarily left, for the time, which produces confu- 
sion and irregularity in the delivery at Mobile and 
New Orleans, for several successive days. From 
causes not unlike these, irregularities and failures 
have taken place on the great western route. 

The service between Baltimore and Cincinnati is 
on rail road to Cumberland, and a double line of 
daily four horse post coaches to Cincinnati. 

This, mail, in the fall and winter season, thongh 
jt is transported from Cumberland to Wheeling over 
the mountains, at a running speed of seven miles 
per hour, cannot be brought to the Ohio river be- 
fore dark. Here a difficulty is presented which, as 
yet, the department and contractors have been yna- 
bie to overcome. The proprietorof the ferry across 
the river cannot be induced toencounter the dangers 
of crossing the mail stages in the night. In winter, 
and in agreat portion of the spring and fall, when 
the mail arrives at Wheeling after dark, and in con- 
tract time, it is detained, for the reason above, some 
ten or twelve hours. 

It is matter of regret that, while, the general go. 
vernment was expending so much money in con- 
structing that great line of communication—the 
Cumberland road—east and westof the Ohio river. it 
omitted to construct a bridze over thatstream. The 
public mail will ever be liable to detention and in- 
terruption at this point, until such bridge shall be 
erected. Whether it shall be built by the same go- 
vernment, and paid for ont of the same fund, which 
constructed the Cumberland road, must be Ieft to 
the decision of that department of the government 
which has the legislative control of the fund. 

I have thought it due to the presidentof the Unit- 
ed States, who cannot be indifferent to any portion 
of the public service, and whese attention has been 
arrested by the complaints to which I have alluded, 
to furmsh him with this somewhat tedious, and per- 
haps unnecessary explanation, ‘ 

Lam gratified, however, in being able to state, that 
the service, generaliv, is performed satisfactorily 
tothe public, and with a punctuality in all ats de- 
partments which does ercdit to the several subordi- 
nate agents concerned. Contractors have been 
promptly paid as their demands have been presented, 
and the revenue cf the department collected has 
peen accounted for with unusual and a praiseworthy 
punctuality by the deputy postmasters. 

Greater security has been given to the public mail 
by the substitution of new mail locks of an excel- 
Jent quality, within the past year. 

The vigilance of the special agents in ferreting 
out and bringing to justice depredators has tended 
greatly to lessen, within the past year, violations of 
the reall. 

Tie difficulties of effecting contracts with the rail 
road companies for transporting the mails, at prices 
in proportion to the services rendered, and within 
the means of the department to pay, in justice to 
other portions of the Union, as heretofore reported 
by me, still exist; and {can do no less than reler to 
and re-urge the views upon that subject presented to 
your consideration in my last annual report. 

If, however, the power of contracting with these 
companies, every four years, shall be continued with 
the postmaster general, 1 would respectfully suggest 
that the acts of congress be so far changed as to dis- 
pense with the idle ceremony and useless expense of 
advertising for the lowest bidson these roads where 
there is and can be no competition. A contract 
could be as well, if not better, made by private ar- 
rangement than pubiic advertisement. 

Experience has convinced me that the law of 

636, for the re-organizetion of this department, re- 
quires, in many particulars, a modification, which | 
chail take the liberty, from time to time, in an ap 
propriate manner, to present to the notice of the 
couimitees of the two houses of congress, usually 
Pe bo take charge of the legisiative business 
„„ „% ne at GoGthhee departinte., 
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It will appear, by a reference to the statement of. 


the gross revenue of the department for the years 
1841, 1842, and 1843, as given above, that while the 
revenue of 1842 was greater than that of 1841, that: 
of 1843 is less by $250,320 70 than the revenue of | 
1842. | 

The causes of this declension in the revenue of 
1843 may be various; some referring themselves to, 
the state of the business of the country. Jam, how- 
ever, fully persuaded by facts and testimony which 
have been brought to my know ledge, that one cause, 
if not the principal one, may be ascribed to the ope- 
rations of the numerous private posts, under the 
name of expresses, which have sprung into exis- 
tence’ within the past few years, extending them-| 
selves over the mail routes between the principal 
cities and towns by which and at which the rail 
roads pass and terminate. That these private posts 
are engaged, in the business of transporting letters | 
and mail matter for pay to a great extent, is a fact 
which will not be seriously controverted. That the 
revenue of the department has been greatly reduced 
by their operations, no one will question who may 
investigate the facts. i 


The facts which relate to one of these cases, as 
reported to the department were submitted to the 
late attorney general, Mr. Legare, for his opinion of 
the Jaw arising upon them. A copy of this opinion 
is annexed. [2.] Influenced by that opinion, which | 
was in accordance with my own judgment upon the 
subject, I directed a prosecution against all the offen- 
ders to be instituted inthe United States court for 
the southern district of New York. A case vs. 
Adams & Co., was tried a few days since in that 
court, ard resulted in the acquittal of the defend- 
ants. This acquittal, from an official report by the 
district allorney, a copy of which [3] accompanies 
this report, would seem to have been caused bya 
defect in the existing laws. Under these laws, I am 
advised, this case cannot be brought before the Su- 
preme Court for final adjudication. 

The laws for the punishment of offences for trans- 
porting mail matter over post roads, were enacted | 
when the transportation of the United States mail! 
was confined to stages, steamboats, and horses. Rail 
roads were not then in existence in the U States; 
and the penal sanctions of the law ore not adequate 
to the suppression of the practice. 


Rail roads, whilst they are the most extensive, 
mode of transporting the United States mail, furnish 
to those who choose, the easiest and cheapest mode 
of violating the laws prohibiting the establishment 
of private posts. Duty compels me to state it as 
my opinion, that, without further legislation npon 
this subject by congress, the revenue of the depart- 
ment will, in time, de so far affected by the inroads 
of private expresses. that the service will either 
have to be reduced below the just wants of the pub- 
lic, or appropriations from the general treasury will 
be required to meet the current expenditures of the 
department. : 

In the course of the past year, J have been called 
upon to express my opinions upon this subject offi- 
cially. These opinions have been attacked and con- 
troverted by many, and the question is distinctly pre- 
sented, whether the power granted to congress to 
establish post offices and post roads is plenary and 
exclusive. 

It is contended by some, that though this power is 
granted to congress, individuals and companies have 
a right to carry on the business of transporting let- 
ters, &e., over the post roads of the United States, 
and all Jaws which forbid them are void, and usur- 
pations upon individual right. 

Others contend that the post office system is an 
odious monopoly, and ought to be abolished. These 
are grave questions, urged by a portion ofa power- 
ful press, and sustained by the intluence of those 
whose interests are involved. They are questions 
which, if they have not been settled by the legisla- 
live and judiciary departments of the government, 
should now be settled. 


‘The power to establish post offices and post roads 
was exercised by congress under the arlicies of con- 
federation. From the moment congress thus assum- 
ed the power by the sanction of the states, no state 
or citizen of a state presumed to exercise the right. 
If there be any one subject concerning the internal 
interests of the states and the people, which should 
be regarded as purely national, itis the business of 
trausporting by authority of law, and of right, let- 
ters from one state to and through another. A uni- 
form, equal, and harmonious system can only be con- 
ducted by a power co-extensive with that system. Jt 
is absurd, therefore, to contend that the mal system 
can be left to the states er to individual enterprise. 
The members of the convention who formed the 
constitution understood this subject better. They 
knew that the control ef this subject must be confi- 
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ded to a power which pervaded, pro hac vice, the 
whole sphere of its operaticns: consequently, among 
the leading prominent grants of power by the states 
to congress, is the grant over this subject, in the fot- 
lowing words Congress shall have power to estab 
lish post offices and post roads.” 

. This grant of power is found in the same clause, 
and is expressed in the same words and language of 
the grants of power to coin money, to regulate com- 
merce, to declare war, &c. It is a grant which co- 
vers the whole ground; it is ample, full, and, conse- 
quently, exclusive. If doubt could exist as to the 
exclusiveness of this grant, that doubt must vanish 
upon reference to the 10th article of the amendments 
to the constitution, which declares—“The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states, respectively, or to the people.” The 
power to establish post offices and post roads is plain- 
ly and distinctly delegated to the United States. It is, 
therefore, not a power reserved to the states respec- 
lively, or to the people. 

I will not extend or elaborate an argiment upon a 
proposition so plain, and which, I conceive, has been 
settled and adjudicated by all the departments of the 
government, and the people themselves. 


The exclusive right to establish post offices and 
post roads being in the United States, Congress 
has the power to pass laws to protect that right.— 
Without such Jaws it is impossible to exercise the 
power and perform the delegated trusts benefi- 
cially to the people. More especially, cannot this 
be done, if congress neglects this duty and at the 
same time leaves the general post office to depend 
upon its own revenue to defray the expenses of the 
system. 

The general government should cither protect the 
department against the inroads of private posts, or 
provide the waysand means to meet the necessary 
expenses of the service. 

The impolicy of permitting the business of con- 
veying letters and packets, in whole or in part, by 
private posts or expresses, so long as the department 
of the post office is left to create, by its operations, 
its own means of support, must be apparent. These 
private expresses will only be found to operate upon 
the great and profitable thoroughfares between 
great commercial points, while the extremes are 
left to depend upon the operations of the United 


States mail, crippled and broken down for the want 


of means. 


Between New York and Boston, between Philadel- 
more, between New York and Buffalo, 
individual enterprise might supply the wants of the 
community in the rapid and cheap transportation of 
letters and packets. Will the same enterprise pene- 
trate the savannahs and swamps of the south, or the 
wilds of the west, and daily or weekly convey to the 
door of the planter and the husbandman the letter of 
business or friendship, the intelligence of commerec 
and politics? i 

Individual enterprise may be rewarded by the pay- 
ment of six cents for carrying a letter between New 
York and Boston; but can that same enterprise be in- 
voked tocarry a Jetter for 25 cents daily between 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, or from Chicago to Sa- 
vannah, or from, St. Augustine, Florida, to Burling- 
ton, in lowa? ` 

If the great thoroughfares between commercial 
cities are left to the operations of private posts, 
the extreme points, whose connections in business 
and commerce tend to swell the postage collected 
at the cities, must suffer, or the n.eans toreach them 
by the mails be furnished out of the general trea- 
sury. 

It is not wholly true that the larger cities furntsh 
the entre surplus which is elsewhere expended.— 
Though the returns show a large amount of postage 
collected at these points, much of that amount is 
paid by the extremes in commercial connection with 
them. 


Cornected with this subject, in some degree, is the 
business of transporting newspapers by contractors, 
out of the mail, over mail routes, in violation of law. 
When appealed to by post-nasters and contractors, 
to instruct them in their duty upon this subject, I ad- 
dressed to the contractors a circular letter, in which 
I gave them my opinion of what the law of congress 
was upon this subject. A copy of that Ictter [4] ac- 
companies this report. 


The correctness of the opinicns contained in the 
jetter has been questioned. I was conscientious in 
the views expressed; believed them to be correct and 
felt it a public duty to publish them when called for 
by those to whom-the duty of transporting the mail 
was confided. Tough Lam mot distinguished by the 
pride of opinion in official and legal matters, [am 
gratified to find the views I have taken of the acts of 
congress fully sustained by the oficial opinion of the 
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‘ferred by the presi leat. 

also annexed. (5.) | 
There is at the present moment considerable agi- | States than in Great Britain. 

tation in the public mind on the subject ol the redue- The rates of postage in England which produced 

tion of postage, and it seems to be expected by some this enormous revenue were as follows: 

that the postmaster general should recommend a 


reduction of the rates of postage. My opinions upon on any distance not 


this subject were given to congress, in answer toa Exceeding 8 miles 24 equal to 4 cents. 
resolution, at the last session. These opinions were ae 15 “u 4 T 40 
necessarily hypothetical, and accompanied by a dis- . 20 10 5 t 10 10 
tinct annunciation, that if any considerable reduction t 30 “ 6 t 12 “ 
in the rates of postaze should be deemed advisable nf 50 ee 7 0 14 “ 
by congress, it should be preceded by a provision top  «“ 80 te 8 “ 16 10 
relieve the department froin certain heavy annual 5 120 8 9 xt 18 „ 
responsibilities, and accompanied by a proper regu- 10 170 10 10 14 20 u 
Jation and restriction of the (ranking privilege.— 6 230 * 11 10 2244 
Without such relief and modifie ation of the existing 0 300 ic 12 u 24 ce 
laws, it was my opinion then, and it is my opinion ti 409 140 13 10 20 60 
still, that if any considerable reduetion in the rates s: 500 “o l4 i 23 6 


of postage was made, the mail service would not yield and 1 penny for each additional 100 miles, or part of 


a sufficiency of revenue to meet its own expendi- eee hundred miles over 500 miles. 
tures upon the then and present existing scale of ope- There existed also what were called the London 
rations. local posts. The charge upon single letters fora dis- 
It is contended by many whose opinions are enti- | tance or circle of three miles from the London office 
tled to respectiul consideration, that a reduction o 2d, equal to 4 cents; beyond that and within 12 
ostage to a uniform and low rate, would be followed miles 3d, equal to 6 cents. 
y an increase of its revenue equal to the annual] Penny posts were established for the accommoda- 
wants of the service, on its present basis, extended tion of any town, at the discretion of the postmaster 
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Rates of general inland postage on single letters 


from time to time as the demands of the public shall 
require. 


general. 
Letters from soldiers and sailors, if prepaid, 


— — 


A copy of that opinion is mile; for mail conveyances in coaches the cost is three | der this system, are as follows: 
and four fifths of a cent per mile greater in the U.] Letters not exceeding one half oz., Id., equal to 2cts. 


c ‘ : 1 oz 9 
t £ 6 2 oz 4 8 
6 0 ¢ 3 02 6 12 


So in proportion up to 16 ounces, beyond which no 
letter will be received, except parliamentary docu- 
ments, 

The postage is to be prepaid or the letter will be 
rated at double postage. 

Prepayment of postage is to be made by money or 
by the use of stamps. 

Single stamps are obtained at the cost of 1s. 13d. 
per dozen—double stamps at 28. 2d. per dozen. 

All foreign letters are rated variously, according to 
the countries from which sent. 

Foreign and colonial letters rated at various prices, 
from 6 to 66 cents the single letter. 

Newspapers printed in England and stamped are 
sent free of postage. Foreign newspapers pay post- 
age. 

Connected with-this system was the abolition of the 
parliamentary franking privilege. 

Upon 5th December, 1339, the old high rates of 
postaze were discontinued, and a uniform rate of dd. 
substituted. That rate ceased on the 10th January, 
1840, and the present uniform penny system was put 
in full operation. 

The results of the present system in England are 
exhibited by the official reports of the department, 


I corcur in the correctness and justice of the posi- might be sent to any place in the Kingdom for one as late as the 24th April, 1342, a tabular view of 


tion that the post office department should not be 
regarded as a source of revenue to the government; 


penny. 
Newspapers, if stamped, were sent through the 


which is hereto annexed, (6.] 
The official returns for 1343 have not been receiv- 


that if its receipts were greater than its expenditures, mail free of postage. The stamp duty on cach news- ed at this department, nor have [ been able to procure 
the rates of postage shouid be reduced, and the annu- paper waa 1d. equal to 2 cents and this duty was re- them. 
al surplus, if any, should not be carried into the trea- tained in the act of 1836 in lieu of postage on news: 


sury. 


It seams to have been a principle at the foundation papers circulated through the mails, was estimated | 
Nothing is allowed to be: 


of the mail system of the United States, that the de- 


partment should sustain itself by its own income. Of 


the soundness of this principle, I am fully persuaded 


to be 6889,997 annually. 
written on the paper, not even the name of the per- 
son sending the paper, without subjecting it to triple 


and should regard its abandonment as impolitic at postage. 


any time, particularly at the present moment, when 
the national income is unequal to the ordinary de- 
mands upon it. 

If this principle shouid be abandoned, and the post 
office department made to lean upon the treasury for 
support, I should fear that that constant vigilance 
so necessary to its useful administration would be 
abandoned by those charged with its affairs, and a 
degree of wasteful expenditure and extravagance en- 
sue, Wholly inconsistent with our republican instilu- 
tions. 

Any reduction of the present rates of postage, by 
which the department is left in the possession of an 
income to meet its own expenditures, I shall be pleas- 
ed to see made. 

The example of England, in the reduction of post- 
age to one penny, is relied upon as sufficient to justify 
the U. States, in at once making a similar reduction 
in the rates of postage. 

Without obtruding any opinion of my own upon 
this subject, [ have thought I would best subserve the 
public interest by submitting the facts which belong 
to the question of reduction of postage in England, 
and the results of that reduction, so far as they have 
been developed, and the facts which ıt is believed 
bear upon the question in this country. 

Jt should be remembered that at the time of the 
reduction of postage in England, and at the present 
period, the post ofiice department was regarded, as it 
was in fact, a source of revenue to the crown. Its 
whole expense of management was paid out of ‘the 
public treasury, and its whole receipts were paid into 
the same treasury. 

In the United Kingdom the annual transportation 
of the mail is about 20,090,000, of miles. In the U. 
States it umounts to 35,252,805 miles. 

In 1838, when the subject of the reduction of post- 
age was under consideration in parliament, the whole 
annual expense of management of the department 
was $3 353,434. 

The whole amount of cost of management (expen- 
ditures) of the mai service of the U. States for the 
year 1843, was $4,374,713 75. 

The gross income of the British post office was 
$11,421,907 The gross revenue of the U. States 
post office may be stated at $4,295,925 43. 

The British post office yicided a net revenue to the 
crown beyond its expenses of 57,965, 648. The U. 
States post oltice receipts are about equal to its ex- 
penditures. e 

The cost of mail conveyancein Great Britain and 
Ireland is much less than in this country. The ave- 
rage cost for all grades except the railway and packet 
service (which J am unable to ascertain) is scarcely 
five cents a mile. ‘The coach conveyance of the mail 
is just five cents per mile. In the United States the 
average cost, exclusive of rail road and steamboat 


The franking privilege of members of parliament 


These results have not met the anticipation of the 


papers. The amount derived from this duty on news- | advocates of the system in the ratio of increase in the 


number of letters, the expenses of management, or 
the amount of revenue. 

I have selected the numbers of letters posted fora 
week in cach of the years 1839, 40, 41, 42, from 
the returns above referred to. ; 

Ina week preceding the 24th November, 1839, 


was limited to an ounce, and not more than }0 to be: under the old and bigh rates of postage, there were 


sent and 15 to be received each day. Otlicial franks 


‘unrestricted. 


Besides the postage to be derived from inland 
letters, postage, varying according to circumstances 
and in some degree depending upon the country 


posted 1,585,973 letters. 

For one week ending 221 December, 1839, when 
the uniform rate of 4d. was imposed, there were 
posted 2,008 687 letters. . 

The number of letters posted in the week preced- 


from and to which sent, was imposed on foreign let- | ing the 24th May, 1840, under the pniform penny 
ters, the average rate of which was 463 cents on each | rate, was 3,138,035. 


letter. 

Deputy postmasters are paid generally by a fixed 
salary from the public treasury. 

Such, substantially, was the system of the British 
post office and its sources of revenue in 1838. 


In the United States, the post office department, 
unlike tbat of England, is made to depend upon its 
own revegne to defray its expenditures. 
conta the general treasury. 

To contie the present amount of mail service, 
which cannot (without injustice to the public) be re- 
duced in any considerable degree, will require annu- 
ally about the sum of 31.500.000. 

The annual income cannot exceed that amount, for 
years to come, under the present system. 

‘The reform in the British system was urged and 
ultimately adopted, upon the ground that the charge 


the expense incurred. It was stated in the report 
of the committee of parliament that the postage re- 
ceived was more than three times the amount of the 
expense incurred in transporting and delivering a 
letter. 

It was contended by the projector of the reform 
in England that a reduction of postage to one penny 
for all distances in the kingdom, would increase 
the number of letters to five fold; and the commit- 
tee were of opinion that the revenue derived to the 
crown from the post office would not sustain any di- 
minution. 

These opinions, and others similar, were sustained 
with great carnestness and ability, against the judg- 
ment of the postmaster general and others assocated 
with him in the department. 

The committee conclude their report with this re- 
mark in recommending the adoption of the uniform 
penny system of postage: “that they believe, at no 
distant period, it will improve the post office revenue 
itself,” and “that it is the opinion of most of the wit- 
nesses, except the ofiicers of the post ofice department, 
the adoption of it as recommended by Mr. R. Hill, 
would occasion a very great increase in the number 
of letters posted, and a far greater increase than 
would be required to maintain the revenue at its pro- 
sent amount.” 

Such were the opinions and calculations upon which 
the system of uniform penny rates of postage was 
ultimately adopted, 


It does not | 


The number of letters for one week preceding 20th 
June, 1841, was 3,773,136. 

The number of letters mailed for one week pre- 
ceding 24th April, 1842, was 3,929,513. 

This shows an increase of less than 25 fold upon 
the Jetters posted under the old system, instead of tive 


| fold as estimated by alr. Hill, and the other advo- 


cates of the system. 

It is not for me to say whether three years is a 
sufficient length of time to ascertain the maximum 
increase of letters under the operation of the penny 
system. It is doubtless as long a period as was con- 
templated by the committee, when, in their opinion, 
the increase of the number of letters would “improve 
the post office revenue.” 

The annual cost of management of the post office 
under the old system—say for the year preceding the 


. : i > „gas & X 5 
lor transporting a leiter was out of proportion 10 Sth January, 1539—was 93,296,486. 


Annual cost for the year preceding Sth Jandary, 
1840, $3,633,595. 

Cost of management for the year preceding Sth 
January, 1841, $4,121,650. 

Cost of management for the year preceding 5th 
January, 1842, 54,503,211. 

Gross revenue for the year preceding Sth Janu- 
ary, 1839, under the old rates of postage, was 811, 


262,134. 


Gross revenue for the year preceding 5th January, 
1840, under the old rates, except for one month the 
dd. rate was in operation, $11,475,662. 

Gross revenue for one year preceding 5th January, 
1841, under the penny rate, 86.444.499. 

Gross revenue for the year preceding oth January, ` 
1812, 87,178,592. 

The amount of net revenue paid into the treasu— 
ry for the year preceding Sth January, 1839, $7,965,- 
6814. 


Do. do. Sth January, 1840, 87.842.067. 
Do. do. 5th January, 1841. $2,322,370. 
Do. do. Sth January, 1842, $2,675,320. 


In this statement of net revenue is included the 
sum of £45,156, for the year 1839, charged to the 
government for postage. 

In 1840, do. €44 273. 

In 1841, co. 400.761]. 

In 1842, do., 4113,25. 

‘There has been an increase of letters, but not t 


one half the extent anticipated, and an increase 


212 


— 


charge ſor the management greater than was esti- 
mated. i 

Instead of an increase of revenue to the crown, as 
was predicted by the committee, there was a loss of 
55,290, 268. 

Tne system of penny postage in England, so far as 
revenue ıs concerned, has resulted in a loss of near 
two-thirds the revenue under the old system, and in 
an increase of cost of management equal to 30 per 
cent. 

These facts will serve to show thatthe tax, in the 
shape of postage, upon the English correspondence, 
has been lessened—that the postage upon newspapers 
is paid in the shape of a stamp duty, higher than the 
postage paid on newspapers in the United States: that 
the correspondence through the mail has been in- 
creased, and that the revenue derived to the crown 
has been greatly lessened. And they further prove, 
that the income of the British post office is still 
greater than its cost of management. Two other 
facts should not be overlooked in the comparison of 
the revenue of the British post office under the old 
and new rates of postage. The first is, that not only 
all foreign and colonial letters which are delivered 
in England but those which pass through England, 
in their transit to and from other countries, are sub- 
jected to a heavy postage. The second, that by law 
the transportation of letters by private conveyance, 
except where the carrier shall himself deliver the 
letter to the person addressed, is prohibited by severe 
penalties. 


If the British crown did not need the revenue, or 
if it did, and the subject was willing to be taxed in 
the form of stamp duty or excise equal to the re- 
duction of the rate of postage, as more equal and less 
burdensome, no one will question this right, and the 
justice of yielding to the demand to have the postage 
reduced. 

If the post office department of the United States 
yielded a revenue over its expenses, Or if the charge 
of its management was paid from the general treasu- 
ry no one would doubt the propriety and justice of a 
reduction. 


lt is a question for congress and the people to set- 
tle whether they will so far change the laws of the 
United States concerning the post office department 
us to direct its expenses to be paid out of the trea- 
sury. 

The number of chargeable letters delivered, 
which annually pass through the post office of the 
United States, has heretofore been estimated at 
24,507,994. The number of similar letters annually 
posted in England, under the old rates of postage 
was estimated by the committee of parliament at 
77.500, 000. 

The number under the penny rate of like letters, 
may be estimated at 204,334,676 


With a view to put congress in possession of cor- 
rect information upon this subject, I have directed 
an accurate account to be kept at each post office of 
the U. States during the month of October, of the 
number of letters under each rate of postage, the 
number of free letters, and by what official franked, 
the number of newspapers, pam hlets, &c. These 
returns are not quite complete. 
ready by the Ist January, to be furnished to congress 
if required. 

The questions connected with this subject, it oc- 
curs to me, which it will be the duty of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to settle, arc, whether the 
present amount of mail service is greater than the 
country requires? If not greater, can it be performed 
at less expense? Whether at the same or less expense, 
shall it be paid out of the treasury or by the postage 
on mail matter? 

If congress shall enter upon the question of reduc- 
tion of postage upon the principle avowed by the ad- 
vocates of the British reform, viz: of preserving if 
not improving the amount of revenue, and shall re- 
qure the post office department to maintain itself, the 
information which I hope to have ready by the 
Ist January, of the number of letters posted, will be 
important. 

y a comparison between the business and popula- 
tion and extent of territory of the two governments, 
and a comparison between the number of letters 
posted in both countries, under the respective rates, 
an estimate of the probable increase of posted letters 
in this country upon a prorata reduction of postage, 
may be made, and that rate of postage may be as- 
certained, which will give the amount required to 
defray the expenses of the mail system of the United 
States. 

If, however, it shall be the pleasure of congress to 
follow the example of the British government, by 
placing the expenditures of the department as an an- 
nual charge upon the public treasury, and by bring- 
ing to the aid of that treasury whatever of postage 
may be collected, the report of the number o letters 
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which now pass through the mail, can be of little con- Table of population. 
sequence. 

This change of system will simplify the operations States. population] Total. 
of the service. The amount required for the service 
of 5 current . the opinion of each congress, — 
will be appropriated from the treasury. The postage f A 5 CIV 
collected will be paid into the eae The depart- EEE e table . 26.799.000 
ment thus protected and sustained, will continue the Hanover 2.000. 0 l 
sphere of its operations, limited only by the amount Grand duchy of Oldenburg 270,000 
appropriated. The duchies of Holstein and 

I have deemed it a duty to present to your view, Luxemburg, (belonging to 
(entertaining a hope that you will submit it to con- the king of Denmark) 481,000 
gress,) this synopsis of facts, digested from the best The duchy of Mecklenburg 
sources within my possession, and leave the question; Schwerin 490,000 
of reduction of postage, without any recommenda: | The duchy of Mecklenburg 
tion of mine, to be decided by that department ofthe; Strelitz 91,000 
government to which the people have wisely delegat- | The Hanseatic cities of Lu- 
ed the power. beck, Hamburg, and Bre: 

If congress should not determine to make the re-“ men 260.000 
duction of postage to the extent indicated by the 3,392,000 
views and published opinions of those who have agi- e . 
tated the subject, I would respectfully recommend, All united in German union 30,191,000 
as I have done on former occasions, that the present 
rates of postages be so changed as to correspond with 


sone eee ee % ⁵—D]7ñꝝ—r!7!!7!!: 
the coins of the United States. Re sige of on will 1 prore 
, : emselves as powerful in this asin other cases. INO 

h ana are large class 5 printed matter, such ei slight cause sould have effected so difficulta work 
andbills, the prospectus of a newspaper, prices cuf las the union of all Germany for one great and general 
rent, the drawings of lotteries, proof sheets, Gc., | object. In. the prosecution of this scheme, Germany 
oe ee with letter postage, which ought not notwithstanding the number and diversity of its states, 
to pay higher rates Ahan newspapers and pamph-| acquires political unity, establishes an identity of 
A just aes a s „ as national feeling, and secures for itself that rank 
of 333 t, should be made in the imposition | amongst nations to which its extent, its resources, and 

eae oh, Pole , ' its character entitle it. 

The franking privilege, if not abolished altogether There isa continually-increasing demand in all the 
should in some way be restricted, and its abuse check- | states of the Zoll Verein for most of the important 
ed. articles of the produce of the United States. For 

There are other modifications of the existing laws, example, in 1834-the Union imported 148.322 zoll 
which will no doubt present themselves to the consi- | centners (each centner equal to 108 pounds) of our 
deration of congress, whose enactments, whatever | tobacco, whilst in 1842 the importation of the same 
they may be, will be administered so far as that duty article amounted to 248,749 zoll centners. The 
shall be devolved on me, in the same spirit in which | demand for our cotton and rice within the same period 
they may be passed, with a view singly to promote has. increased in a similar ratio. 
the intentions of congress, and to advance aid extend In return for these large exports, we receive a 
the usefulness of this department to every section of | comparatively small amount of German manufac- 
the country. I am, sir, with great respect, yours, | tures, and the articles which we do receive are, for 

C. A, WICKLIFFE. | the most part, such as are not produced in the United 

To the President of the U. S. States—e. g., looking-glass plates, silks, toys, &o.— 
——.—.— The difference is paid us in cash. 

Emigration from Germany to the United States 
presents a subject of great importance to us. We 
receive from the states associated in the German 
Union most valuable emigrants, consisting chiefly of 
farmers of excellent characters and industrious habits 
who bring to their adopted country sufficient gold and 
silver to enable them to purchase and settle lands.— 
The following oilicial statements, made to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the kingdom of Bavaria, which 
does not contain one seventh part of the inhabitants 
of the Union, will show the state of emigration in 
that country. From 1835 to 1839 the total emigra- 
tion from Bavaria alone was 
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REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OE STATE 
ACCOMPANYING THE PRESIDENT’S MES- 
SAGE. 


Department of State, 
Washington, November 24, 1843. 
Sır: The secretary of state respectfully invites 
your attention to the following views of the impor- 
tant subject of our relations with the Germanic as- 
sociation or Customs Union, and of certain gther mat- 
ters which concern the commerce and nav gation of 


the United States. Males 12.806 
On the 24th of May, 1841, a communication was Females SLL 
made to you by Mr. Webster, then secretary of state, 24.507 
on the subject of the German Customs Union. ‘Phis | 8 
communication was laid before congress, and printed ; . 
under theirordeas. Since that time considerable ad- Viz: 1 Amernca 18,937 
ditions have been made to the industry, population, | To Pre = 
and resources of that association. OE russia 
The Zoll Verein, our Customs Union, at present fo Gresce n 
consists of the following states. 125 e i who got of 
J!. a a ee eee ; 


without passports, and went most- 


States. Population. ly to the Upited States 5,047 

Kingdom of Prussia 14,271,530 24,507 
Do Bavaria 4,315,469 The amount of money which these emigrants bore 
Do Wurtemburg 1.649,839 with them, as far as it is known to the Bavarian gov- 
Do Saxony 1,652,114 | urnment, is nearly seven millions of guilders—equal 
Grand duchy of Baden 1,277,403 | to about $2,800,000; but, in consequence of the heavy 
Electorate of Hesse ; 704.700 | tax which is levied, not only in Bavaria but through- 
Grand duchy of Hesse, (with Hamburg) 807.671 | out a great part of Germany, upon money and other 
Duchy of Nassau 386,221 | personal property taken out of the country by emi- 
Thuringian Union 908,478 grants, it is probable that few of the persons enume- 
Fret city of Frankfort on the Main 60,080 | Fated made a declaration to the government of more 
Duchy of Brunswick 959,000 than one-half of their property. We may reasonably 
Grand duchy Luxemburg 409,000 suppose, therefore, that those persons must have 


taken with them nearly twelve million of guilders— 
equal to about $4,800,000. The number .and value 
of the people who come to us from all Germany may 
thus be well appreciated, not only in their personal 
character, but in the addition they make to our ac- 
tual wealth. «© 

In order to remove the impediment to emigration, 
presented if the heavy tax imposed on the property 
of the emigrants, J have, by your direction, instruct- 
ed the minister of the United States at Berlin, Mr. 
Wheaton, who has/been furnished with full power, 
for (hat purpose, to conclude special conventions for 


Principality of Lippe Detmold 
Total 


106,000 


26,799,000 


—— e — — — 

The accession to the union of the kingdom of Han- 
over with nearly 2.000 000 inhabitants, is in contem- 
plation. This event would doubtless decide the smal- 
ler states of the north to join the union; and in that 
case the whole of Germany, with the exception of 
the Austrian dominions, would be united, and would 
contain a population as is show in the following table: 
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between the United States and the following German 
states, who have severally expressed their readiness 
to enter into such arrangement, viz: 

His majesty the king of Bavaria. 

His majesty the king of Saxony. 

His majesty the king of Wurtemburg. 

His royal highness the elector of Hesse. 

His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse. 

His royal highness the grand duke of Baden. 

Powers were also at the same time given to Mr. 
Wheaton to negotiate treaties of commerce and na- 
vigation with the Grand duchies of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin and Oldenburg two states not yet included 
in the Customs Union. 

In view of these and other advantages which the 
contemplation of this subject held out, the minister 


of the United States at Berlin had been instructed to 


use every exertion in his power to place our relations 
with the German Customs Union on the best and 
most friendly footing; and the result is that the basis 
of a conventional commercial arrangement has just 
been agreed upon (and submitted for the consideras 
tion and action of this government) between his 
majesty the king of Prussia, in behalf of Prussia, and 
all the states associated in the Customs Union, and 
the minister at Beriin on the part of the Unites States, 
which if sanctioned by congress, would effect the 
long cherished object of procuring the reduction of 
the present duty on our tobacco, secure the continued 
admission of our cotton free of all duties, and prevent 
the impos:tion of any higher duty on rice than that 
which is at present imposed—that article, as is al- 
ready known, having already, at our request, been 
reduced to its present low rate by the Customs Union. 


For these vast advantages the conditional arrange- 
ment proposes that the United States should give to 
the Customs Union proper equivalents, by reducing 
the heavy duties of the present tariff upon silks, look- 
ing-glass plates, wines, toys, linens, and such other 
articles as are not of the growth or manufacture of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wheaton’s late despatch will fully explain the 
whole course of his proceedings in reference to this 
interesting subject, and I doubt not will be satisfac- 
tory to congress, should that body choose to oall for 
them. Jn the mean time I lay before you the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Wheaton and the Baron Bulow 
(A,) which gives the outline of the proposed ar- 
rangement. ö l 

The reduction on tobacco proposed on the part of 
the German Customs Union brings to our view in a 
strong light the unfortunate state of the trade with 
England, France, and Austria, in that great staple of 
our country. In England we have to complain al an 
enormous duty of three shillings a pound, or about 
eight hundred per cent. on its value at the place of 
exportation; at the same time itis permitted to sell 
the article freely in that country. 


the abolition of the droit C aubains and droil de detraction| which pass 
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inor out of the Sound on board of every 
ship that enters or Icaves the Baltic by this highway 
of nature. 

Denmark cannot demand this toll upon any prin- 
ciple of natural or public law. or upon any other 
ground than ancient usage, which finds no justifica- 
tion in the existing state of things. She renders no 
service for this exaction, and has not even the claim 
of power to enforce it. 


A great and general dissatisfaction is felt by all 
nations interested in the Baltic trade at this unneces- 
sary and humiliating exaction. I respectfully suggest 
that the time has arrived when the United States may 
properly take some decisive step to relieve our Baltie 
trade from this oppression. 

For more full information upon this subject, | refer 
to the report of Mr. Webster, hereinbefore alluded 
to. No essential change has taken place since the 
date of that report, and our vessels continue to lower 
their topsails at the castle of Cronberg, and to pay 
tribute to Denmark. 


The condition of our navigation and shipping inte- 
rest demands, at this time, particular attention from 
the government. The great and constantly increas- 
ing amount of foreign shipping in our ports shows the 
necessity of prompt legislation for the protection and 
enlargement of our commercial marine. There is 
reason to apprehend that, if the best advised measures 
be not promptly taken, American commerce will svon 
be engrossed by the ships and seamen of Europe. There 
can be no douht that the cause of this great evil is to 
be found in the stipulations of our commercial trea- 
ties, which place the shipping of foreign countries on 
an equality with that of the United States, in the in- 
direct as well as the direct trade. 


This necessarily operates to the advantage of those 
nations who can build and navigate their vesscis at 
the least cost. 

It is well known that most of the nations with 
which we have concluded such treaties, and especial- 
ly those of the north of Europe, have a decided ad- 
vantage over us in both these particulars. Nearly 
all the materials of ship-building are much more 
costly in the United States than in Europe. The 
wages we pay to our seamen are nearly double, and 
the general scale of living on shipboard is much bet- 
ter, and consequently much more expensive. The 
cansequence of all this is, that our ship-owners, be- 
fore they can find employment for their vessels, are 
obliged to wait in their own ports until Swedish, 
Danish, and Hanseatic shipping has taken off as much 
freight as it can. carry; and yet we persuade ourselves 
that our treaties with all these powers have placed 
our commerce upon a footing of perfect reciprocity! 


The treaties at present existing with Denmark, 
Sweden, the Hanseatic Republic, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia, have already extended beyond their ori- 
ginal limitation, and are subject to be discontinued 


In France, however, although every minister of | at one year’s notice. 


the United States, from the year 1786 to the present 
time, has earnestly pressed the subject upon that 
government, no change has been effected. The gov- 
ernment of France still continues the monopoly or 
regie, which stops up all the avenues to that trade, 
whilst the United States admit all the products of 
French industry. 

In Austria the same plan of monopoly or regie 
destroys the prospect of any productive trade in tobac- 
co; and our minister at that court holds out no in- 
ducement to hope for any change for the better. 

It may be proper to remark that the proposed 
treaty will not aflect the provisions of existing trea- 
ties with other foreizn powers. The stipulation is 
found in many of them, that, if the United States 
should grant more favorable terms to any other nation, 
those terms should be considered as extending to the 
Mations parties of these treaties. 

But this stipulation is always understood as condi- 
tional; that is, that the advantages of the new treaty 
shall be given only on the same terms on which they 
are given to the party of that treaty. 

If they be given without equivalent, they must also 
be given to those nations without equivalent; if they 
be given in consideration of equivalents, no nation 
ean claim them, under the general stipulation above 
Mentioned, without offering a like equivalent. 

The duties imposed on the importation of a parti- 
cular commodity may therefore with propriety be 
reduced, as to articles the produce or manufacture of 
one country, which may, in consideration of such 
reduction, reduce its duties on our staple productions 
without giving to any other nation with which we 
may have such a treaty stipulation a right to require 
the same reductions as to its productions or manufac- 
tures, unless such nation will come under the same 
conditions. The treaty of 1832 with France is a pre- 
e@edent in point. 

Denmark has, by sufferance, continued to impose, 
up to this day, a most singular tax upon all goods 


The remaining treatics in which the reciprocity 
principle is adopted on the broadest scale, may be 
made the subject of consideration as the term of their 
duration approaches. The remedy is consequently 
in our own hands, and we have only to retrace our 
steps, and make known the determination of this go- 
vernment to regulate ils foreign trade, in future, upon 
such principles of reciprocity as shall not extend be- 
yond the direct importation trade in the produce aud 
manufactures of the contracting parties. 

By the accompanying table, (B,) showing a com- 
parative account of the domestic and foreign tonnage 
employed in the foreign trade of the United States 
for the last fifteen years, it will be seen that the ave- 
rage proportion of American shipping to foreign ship- 
ping was as follows: 


Tahle of Shipping. 


Proportion per cent. 


Periods. 
American] Foreign. 
1828 to 1832 - =- - = 81.7 18.3 
1832 to 1837 - - =- = 66.2 33.8 
1838 to 1842 - - =- = 69.1 30.9 


The first period comprises the time when the trea- 
ties allowing indirect trade, contracted with the 
Hanse Towns, Sweden, and other Powers, in 1827 
and succeeding years, first began to operate; and, al- 
though during the latter years the proportion of fo- 
reign vessels rapidly increased, the average of the 
whole was but eighteen per cent. 

The second period commenced at about the time 
when anew impulse was added to the already in- 
creasing foreign navigation by the “colonial arrange- 
ment” with Great Britain, in 1831 and 1832. During 
these five years the proportion of foreign tonnage 
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nearly doubled, while the amount thereof inereased 
from two to six millions. 

During the last five years, a period marked by ex- 
traordinary commercial fluctuations, the acquired 
proportion of foreign tonnage has been preserved 
with remarkable uniformity. This latter fact is an 
evidence that, however the commercial interests of 
the United States may have been depressed by these 
revolutions and fluctuations, the navigation interests 
of foreign Powers have not been seriously affected 
in their intercourse with us. 

The able report of the committee of commerce of 
the House of Representatives (No. 835, May 1842) 
embraces all the facts and statistics relating to our 
navigation and shipping interests; and I refer to it 
with pleasure for full information. All which is re- 
spectfully submitted. A. P. UPSHUR. 

T he President cf the United States. 


- (TRANSLATION. ] 
Berlin, October 9, 1843. 

Mownsicer LE Baron: Various circumstances have 
hitherto prevented my answering the official note ad- 
dressed to me, under date of the 25th September, 
1812, by the royal ministry of foreign affairs of Wur- 
temburg, by which I was requested to communicate 
to the government of his Prussian majesty the propo 
sitions which the government of the United States of 
America intended to make in respect to the advanta- 
ges which the said government might be disposed to 
extend to the Germanic Association of Commerce 
and Customs, in return for a reduction of the duties 
imposed on the importation of tobacco from the United 
States of America; 


Jam now prepared to make to you a precise over- 
ture on this subject, by proposing ta lay down the 
basis of an arrangement to be hereafter concluded 
between the United States of America and the Ger- 
manic States belonging to the Association of Com- 
merce and Customs, subject to the approbation of 
my government, which will furnish me with the ne- 
cessary instructions for this purpose, after having 
maturely examined the different propositions made 
on both sides. s 

I propose, then to commence a negotiation for such 
an arrangement, having for its principal basis an ex- 
change of equivalents between the two countries by 
means of mutual reductions to be made in their re- 
spective tariffs, so as to give a greater extension to 
the commerce between them, without too much dis- 
turbing the protection at present accorded to the na- 
tional industry of each country. 

On the supposition that the duties at present im- 
posed by the Germanic Association of Commerce 
and Customs upon the importation of rice are not aug- 
mented, and that the article of colton remains free a3 
at present, the American government will have no 
thing to ask on its part, except a reduction of the du- 
ties levied by the Germanic Association on tobacco 
imported froin the United States of America. 


The American government will then be disposed 
to grant a reduction of the duties imposed in the 
United States of. America upon certain articles of 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of the Gerinan 
States belonging to the Association of Commerce and 
Customs, such as linens and other manufactures of 
flax and hemp; silks and mixed goods of which silk 
is the material of chief value; thread and cotton la- 
ces, or of gold and silver, hosiery, looking-glass plates, 
toys and such other articles as may be designated by 
common consent: provided that the Germanic Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Customs shall make such 
reduction, as shall be acceptable to the American 
government, of the duties imposed on tobacco import- 
ed from the United States of America. 

Please to receive, Monsieur le Baron, the assuran] 
ces of my most distinguished consideration. 

HENRY WHEATON. 

His Excellency Baron pe Burow, 

Minister of Foreign Afairs of 
5 his Majesty the King of Prussia. 


=a 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
Berlin, October 10, 1843. 

Sin: I have seen with pleasure, by the letter you 
have addressed to me under date of the 9th of this 
month, that the government of the United States of 
America desires to revive the commerce with Prus- 
sia and the other states of the Germanic Customs 
Association. 

The Association has not imposed any new duties 
on the productions of America. On the contrary, the 
duty on the importation of rice was considerably di- 
minished several years since; but, on the other hand, all 
the articles which the Association has hitherto im- 
ported into the United States have been so heavily 
dutied in the new tariff, that their importation has 
been in-a great degree rendered \impossible for the 
commerce of the states of the Association. 
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We believe, therefore, that we have a right to 
‘complain that the government of the United States 
have changed the stafus quo, such as it existed before 
the adoption of the latest tarsi. 

The duty imposed here upon the importation of to- 
bacco, of which the United States complains, is still 
heavier in other countries, such as Great Britain, 
France. and Austria; and a comparison of the years 
1834 and 1842 conclusively proves that the consump- 
tion of foreign tobacco in the states of the Germanic 
Association is far from being injuriously affected 
by it. 

re amount imported in 1834 was 148, 322 quin- 
tals. In 1842, it was 248,749 quintals. 

Smee the last year the duties of importation have 
been augmented as to cigars and powdered tobacco; 
but this increase can but affect favorably the impor- 
tation of leaf tobacco, in which alone the North Ame- 
rican states are interested. 

Any reduction in the duty of importation on tobacco 
would bea great loss for the states of the Association, 
without any certain advantage resulting therefrom to 
those of America; for it still remains to be ascertain- 
ed whether the consumption of American tobacco 
would be increased in proportion to this reduction. 


lt does not enter, for the present, into the views of 
the Germanic Association to lay a duty upon cotton, 
or to wugment the duty of importation on rice; but it 
would not be disposed to stipulate with the United 
States of America not to lay, in future, any new duty 
on these articles. 

The reopening of the market of the United States, 
by means of a reduction of the import duties, would | 
still, however, unquestionably be of the greatest im- 
portauce for the productions of the soil and industry 
of the Germanic Association. If. then, the govern- 
ment of the United States should offer to us important 
advantazes for our articles of exportation, such as 
-are designated in your letter, and upon other similar 
articles, Prussia, and with her all the states of the 
Association, will hasten to take into congideration 
the measures proper to favor, still more than it is 
now favored, the importation of North American to- 
bacco into tbe states of the Association. 

l pray you, sir, to receive, on this occasion, the re- 
newed assurance of my high consideration. 

BULOW. 

Mr. Wuxaxox, Ke. 


— 
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‘The following comparative tables of the domestic 


DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRESI- 
DENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


MR. DE BOCANEGRA TO MR. THOMPSON. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
National Palace, Mexico, August 23, 1843. 

The undersigned, secretary of state for foreign re- 
lations and government, has received express orders 
from his excellency the provisional president to ad- 
dress the Hon. Waddy Thompson, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the U. States, 
and to give him clear and definitive explanations res- 
pecting an- affair, the consequences of which are 
grave and serivus for the two nations, whose friend- 
ship and good understanding should be maintained, 
for their reciprocal interest, and for the welfare of 
the whole human race. 


j 

Unfortunately the events which have been occur- 
ring for so many years past—as well the coloniza- 
tion of Texas by citizens of the United States as the 
insurreciion excited, sustained, and carried through 
by citizens of those same states—have appeared to 
afford grounds for doubting the sincerity and frank- 
ness of the conduct of that powerful republic with 
regard to the Mexican nation, although they were 
bound together by treaties such as are esteemed sa- 
cred in the intercourse and relations of civilized 
states. This assertion has found a place in the series 
of historical truths; and, under this view alone, it is 
recalled by the Mexican government with the decp- 
est regret, and because, in approaching the event 
which is anticipated, itis indispensable to refer to the 
most Jamentable circumstances which have preceded 
it. The recognition of the independence of Texas 
by the government of the United States, which ser- 
ved as an example; and even as a stimulus, to similar 
recognitions by some governments of Europe, was 
on the point of altering the existing good understand- 
ing and harmony; and it must be considered as a great 
sacrifice to the public peace, and to the friendship 
professed towards the United States, that the govern- 
ment of the Mexican republic should have contented 
itself with making a proper protest against the act, 
in order thus to preserve the rights of the nation, its 
dignity, and its honor. From the moment when his 
excellency the provisional president took the reins of 
the governinent, he has conducted himself according 
to the Jaudable maxims that government should be as 
firm in the purpose to be just in their foreign rela- 


and foreign tonnage employed in the foreign trade of | tions as in demanding justice whenever aggressions 
the United States, each table comprising a period of ,are committed against them such as may place in 


five years: 
Fyom 1828 to 1832, inclusive. 


| 


; Tonnage. Total ton- Propor'n pr. et. 
Years. | nage. — 
U. States (Foreign. U.S. Foren 
Perea men aA ENE, eee a 8 
182 1.755.485 301253 2,057,035, 85 15 
1929 1.817,74 263,749, 2.031.497] 87.5 
1530 1.918.937 265,336) 2.21.3260 83 12 
1541 1.895.296 553.922 2.19.3950 77 23 
1962 fl. 924. 487 70,480 2,705,030 71 | %9 
Total 3312 4052 161,923 11,507;2°6 4035! 915 
Av. propor. | k | Š 81.7! 18.3 
1 
From 1833 to 1837, inclusive. 
Tonnage. Total ebe 
Years. .- tonnage. | —.— 
U. States Foreign. S. Fore'n 
1833 ! 2253.60); 993.744] 3.247,345) 69 
1531 | v.205,690}7,145,752| 3,354,412) 66 | 34 
1545 f 2.7531701972134] 4.025,3041 63 | 32 
15365 T 2.570 TOT, 354.934) 3.925.641! 955 
137 2,560,345 .521.993 4,088,335, 82 5 
Tota}. . 12,352, 10ʃ8. 253,557 18,641,067 331 169 
1 — — - | ge 33.5 
From 1838 to 1842, inclusive. 
Tonnage. Total 
Years. |-——--—-—— ——| tonnage. |— 
U. States Foreign. 
1839 2711.735ʃ,196.276 3.908.011] 69 31 
1829 2.96 20711. 225.653] 4.205.860 70.5 29.5 
1840 3.223.955, 418.849 4.642.804 69.5 
1811 3 266,065 1.473.293] 4.739.354 69 5 
1512 3,016 ,062.1,473,272 4,519,534| 67 33 
Toa. 15,217,524 6,793,343 22,015,807 345.5| 154. 
AV. propor. — = | - 69.1] 30.9 
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{Jeopardy those rights which they are bound to pre- 


serve at ail cost. The Hon. Waddy Thompson is the 
best witness to show that his excellency the presi- 
dent has condemned the dark policy of national anti- 
pathies, and has done all in his power to render the 
conduct of Mexico towards the U. States consistent, 
honorable, and cordial, in order that no weli ground- 
ed motive of complaint might ever exist, and that no 


12.5 | breach might be made in the existing stipulations; 


and itis likewlse notorious that it has been sometimes 
necessary to subject the nation to great sacrifices, in 
order to keep its engagements inviolable. It likewise 
appears that the government of the United States, in 
reciprocity for this uriform system, is bound, for the 
glory of itsown name, to remove all causes of injury 
to the welfare of the two nations which may present 
themselves. 


The Mexican government has collected sufficient 
evidence, published in abundance by the American 
press, that a proposition is to be submitted to the de- 
liberations of the cong.ess of the United States, at its 
ensuing session, to incorporate with them the so-cal- 


31 led republic of Texas; and although his excellency 


the president hopes that an authority so circumspect 
will defeat a design so unjust, and an attack so de- 


345 eisive on the rights of the Mexican nation over that 
37.5 territory, he has ordered the undersigned to declare 


to the Hon. Waddy Thompson, with the view that he 
may submitit to his government, that the Mexican 

government will consider equivalent to a declaration 
of war against the Mexican republic the passage of 
an act for the incorporation of Texas wath the terri- 
tory of the United States; the certainty of the fact 
being sufficient for the immediate proclamation of 


Propor'n pr. ct. | war, leaving to the civilized world to determine with 


regard to the justice of the cause of the Mexican na- 


U.S |Fore'n | tion in a struggle which it has been so far from pro- 
~ | voking. 


The colonists of Texas, generously received by the 


30.5 | Mexican nation, entered into that country, and rose 
30.5 | in insurrection, under various pretexts, but with the 


declared intention to wrest that territory from its 


x | lawful possessor; and, as to Mexico, they never lost 


their character of subjects, while those (all citizens 
of the United States) who afterwards went to sup- 
port their rebellion are regarded only as adventurers. 


And if a party in Texas is now endeavoring to effect 
its incorporetion with the United States, it is from 
the consciousness of their notorious incapability to 
form and constitute an independent nation, without 
their having changed their situation, or acquired any 
rights to separate themselves from their mother 
country. His excellency the provisional president, 
resting on this deep conviction, is obliged to prevent 
an aggression, unprecedented in the annals of the 
world, from being consummated; and if it be indispen- 
sable for the Mexican nation to seck security for its 
rights at the expense of the disasters of war, it will 
call upon God and rely on its own efforts for the de- 
fence of its just cause. The government of the un- 
dersigned nevertheless, flatters itself with the hope 
that the government of the United States will ward 
off from its country and from ours the deplorable 
consequences of a rupture, by preserving the mica- 
ble relations which his excellency the president so 
ardently desires to maintain, and will thus save the 
glorious republic, which the immortal Washington 
founded, from stain and dishonor. 


The undersigned hopes that his excellency the 
minister of the United States will communicate this 
solemn protest to his government, and will accept the 
assurances of high consideration ou the part of his 
most obedient servant, 

J. M. DE BOCANEGRA. 

Hon. Waddy Thompson, enrcy, Fc. 


MR. THOMPSON TO MR. DE BOC AN EG RA. 


Legation of the United States of. Imerica. 
Mexico, August 24, 1843. 

The undersigned has received and read with as- 
tonishment the note of his excellency Jose Maria de 
Bocanegra, Minister of foreign relations and govern- 
ment, of yesterday’s date. At the very moment 
when a rumor of an invasion of the territory of 
Mexico by citizens of the United States, having no 
other authority than the public newspapers, is proved 
to be without foundation, and upon which rumor his 
excellency had addressed a very strong note to the 
undersigned, another is received of a similar charac- 
ter, based upon no better authority. ‘The direct 
threat of war, whica his excellency makes, precludes 
the undersigned from offering any explanation what- 
ever upon the subject. With a proud man, or a 
proud nation, the language of menace is not omy un- 
availing, but has an inevitable tendency to defeat its 
object. The government of the undersigned has no 
passion for war, foreign or domestice. It seeks a dif- 
ferent path of glory. Still less does that government 
jesire war with Mexico. But if any thing could ex- 
cite such a feeling, it will be the constant repetition 
of these threats, alike incompatible, in the judgment 
of the undersigned, with the respect due to his own 
government and to that of Mexico; and the under- 
signed requests that they may not be repeated. If 
intended for intimidation, they will have no effect; 
and if asa warning, they are not necessary: for his 
country is always in a condition to meet any emer- 
gency. 

The undersigned begs leave to add, that “tho 
glorious republic founded by the immortal Washing- 
ton” has its character in its own keeping, and needs 
no admonitions from any quarter to prevent it from 
stain or dishonor. . 


The undersigned renews to his excellency Jose 
Maria de Bocanegra,. minister of foreign relations, 
&c. the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

WADDY THOMPSON. 

His excellency Jose Maria de Bocanegra, 

Minister of forcign relations and government 
of the Mexican republic. 


MR. DE BOCANEGRA TO MR. THOMPSON. 
[TRANSLATION. ] 
National Palace, Mexico, September, 1843. 

The undersigned, minister of foreign relations and 
government, when addressing the Hon. Waddy 
Thompson on the 21st of July and the 8th of August 
last, with respect to the new invasion of the territory 
of Mexico, made known the evidence which had 
been obtained, estimating it according to its real va- 
lue, as it determined the supreme goverument to take 
a step so conformable with its dignity and propriety 
after having examined those circumstances thorough- 
ly. The Hôm Mr. Thompson will be abie tocon- 
vince himself that the government, in making that 
communication, founded it not upon vague rumors, 
but upon advices, authentic, public, aud official, af. 
forded by the Mexican authorities, who cannot be 
supposed to wish to alarm their government by un- 
certain and groundless information. The govern- 
ment relied on the faith which should be placed in 
those authorities, and considered that they, when ad- 
dressing their government on a subject so serious in 
Fall its relations and aspects, did so in the discharge 


ercixe in their respective departments. 

Governments depend upon ths testimony afforded 
by their azefts; and ifthey are deprived of this means 
for the support of their measures, what other can 
they havo, in order to become acquainted with the 
circumstances which require their attention? . 

In the offices of the department of state are docu- 
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instant an order of the most excellent the president 
of the republic of Mexico, prohibiting foreigners, 
after the expiration of six months from engaging in 
the retail business of any kina. 


The third article of the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United States 
and the republic of Mexico is in the following 


hich ind io : words:— | 
1 of G. 0 be r EEr i and] The citizens of the two countries, respectively,shall 
VöU] er ; rouston for its cessation destroys | have liberty freely and securely to come, with their 
all doubt on the subject. - 


vessels and cargoes, to all such places, ports, and 

Witk rezard to the incorporation of Texas in the | rivers of the United States of America and of the 
United States, the principal object of this note, and United Mexican States to which other foreigners 
on which the Hon. Mr. Thompson treats in his reply are permitted to come, to enter into the same and to 
of the 24th of August last, the information is still | remain and reside in uny part of the said territories, 
more positive, as to an affair which neither ts nor can | respectively; also, to hire and occupy houses and 
be indifferent to the supreme government of Mexico,, warehouses, for the purpose of their commerce, and 
because it has calculated and foreseen the e xagzera- | to trade therein in all sorts of produce, manufactures, 


ted pretensions of those who in the United States 
support the pretensions of the adventurers of Texas. 
The communications public and private. from that 
country, its newspapers, and the rumors there cur- 
rent, and the invitation signed at Washington on the 


cannot be treated as vague rumors. The fact that 
the general congress of the United States has already 
been occupied with the subject of the annexation of 
Texas is not only not destitute of foundation, but 
most positive proofs of it have been obtained; and it 
is not therefore, one of those anecdotes which editors 
are in the habit of introducing into their newspapers 
in order to render them more pleasing; it isa thing 

certain most certain, unless the publications of the, 
enlightened John Quincy Adams, and the opposition 
made and now in preparation against this project, 

at the head of which that personage stands, be fables. 


To insist on what is positively known, that the 
states of the south are promoting and agitating the 
aggression upon Texas, would be an olfence tu the 
enlizhtenment and judgment of Mr. Thompson. 

Tie probabilities are that the congress at Wash- 
inzton will again take up this affair at its next ses- 
Sion, and that the reason, justice, and circumspec- 


tion of a body which, from its nature, proceeds with | 


the utinost caution [madurez deliberation] in affairs of 
less importance, will frustrate pretensions based 
solely on private interests. The undersigned hopes, 
with good reason, from the principles of justice 
which ouzht to preside over the deliberations of the 
congress of the United States, that it will never lis- 
ten to suggestions, nor to private interests, detrimen- 
tal to the law of nations and international law; but 
as it may happen that ambition and delusion may 
prevail over public propriety, that personal views 
may triumph over sanc and just ideas, and that the | 
vigorous reasoning of Mr. John Quincy Adams and 


`~ 


and merchandize; and generally, the merchants and 
traders of each nation shall enjoy the most complete 
protection and security for thcir commerce.” 


Language more comprehensive and clear, in the 


5th of March of this year, are circumstances which ee e 


employed. ’ 

It cannot now be allezed that the term „trade“ 
was meant only to imply buying and selling by 
wholesale. Such is not the true meaning of the term; 
and if such had been the intention of the parties to 
the treaty, the term should have been sq qualified 
and restricted. 

But it is perfectly clear that such was not their in- 
tention. The terms “merchant” and “trader” are 
both used. If wholesale commerce was meant, the 
term “merchant” was all-sufftictent; and why was the 
other term “trader” also used? But the term “tra- 
der” has in English a distinet and specific meaning, 
and that meaning, in its general acceptation, is not 
only not buying and selling by wholesale, but exactly 
the opposite. 


The term “‘commerciar,” (the Spanish word used) 
according to the “Diccionario de la Academia,” is 
defined thus:,‘Negociar, traficar, comprendo y vendi- 
endo o permutando genceros”—to trade or traffic, buy- 
ing and selling, or exchange of goods. 

The meaning of the word “negociar,” as given by 
the sane authority, is “tratar,” which is also defined 
to trade or traſſic. 


It seems, therefore, that the privilege of trading 
and tracking, by wholesale or retail, without any 
restriction, is secured, by the above article of the 
treaty, as clearly by the Spanish terms employed as 
by the English; and the undersigned therefore so- 
lemnly protests against the said order of the 23d in- 
stant, as a direct violation ofthe treaty between Mex- 
ico and the United States; and he further pretests 


: : ‘ i . í `: 
his co-laborers may be ineffectual, how can it be con- | against the same on another ground. i 


sidered strange and out of the way that Mexico, un- 


American citizens have come to Mexico with 


Ger sucha supposition, should announce that she will: large stocks of goods, under the supposed security 
regard the annexation of Texas as an act of decla-| above alluded to, and when no such regulations as 


ration of war? Mexico, therefore, does not threaten 
and stil less does she provoke and excite; what she 
says is that which cannot be denied to ber—that she 
will regard the annexation of Texas to the United 
States as a hostile act, inasmuch as this act involves 
a violation of the law of nations, and particularly of 
international law, by its infraction of the first article 


those now published existed; and it will amount toa 
confiscation of their property, without even the al- 
legation against them of any offence, to require them 
to sell, or rather to sacrifice, their goods on the short 
notice of six months. 

if there were only one such case, the sacrifice 
might not be so ruinous; but when it is considered 


of the treaty of April 5, 1831, published in Mexico that so many foreigners are engaged in the retail 


in 1832, which says: “There shall be a firm, inviola- 
ble, and universal peace, and a true and sincere 
friendship, between the Gaited Mexican States and 
the United States of America, in all the extent of 
their possessions and territories, and between their 
people and citizens, respectively and without distinc- 
tion of persons or places.” 


Mexico has always taken care to fulfil her stipula- 
tions, because she knows what she owes to other na- 
tions; but she wishes, also, that what is due to her- 
self should be observed and maintained; and if on 
these principles she has protested, and does protest, 
she does in this no more than fulfil an obligation 
which is peculiar to her sovereignty and indepen— 
dence, without proposing. ever so distantly, to in- 
timidate or to warn, but to show what it is proper 
for her to do. 

The undersigned herewith repeats to the Hon. 
Waddy Thompson the assurances of his most distin- 
guished consideration. 

J. M DE BOCANEGRA. 

Hon. Wappy Trompson, 

Envoy exlroardinery and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America. 


MR. THOMPSON TO MR. DE BOCANEGRA. 
Legation of the United States cf America. 
Mexico, September 24, 1343. 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary aid minis- 


trade, if the stocks of all of them are thus at once 
forced into the market, the sacrifice must be com- 
plete and ruinous. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to his 
excellency Senor de Bocanegra the assurance of his 


distinguished consideration. 
W. THOMPSON. 
His excellency Jose Marta pe BOCANEGRA, 


Minister of foreign relations and government 
af the Mexican republic. 


Translation of the decree of the Mexican government, 
referred lo in lhe note of Mr. Thompson to fr. de Bo- 
canegra of the 24th September, 1543. 

Palace of the National government, 
elt Tacubaya, September 23d, 1843. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, general of division, 
Benemerito of the country, provisional president of 
the Mexican republic, to its inhabitants: 

Be it known, that, taking into consideration the re- 
peated complaints of ali the departments against the 
exercise of the retail trade, which has been illegally 
allowed to foreizners, and the reduced state of that 
business as carried on by natives of the country, who 
from well known circumstances, cannot compete 
with foreigners in the market, being obliged to revive 
and protect it by all the means dictated by justice 
and permitted by law; secing that, among other na- 
tions the most enlightened, the said trade by. foreign- 


ter plenipotentiary of the United States of America, | ers is restricted in various ways; that Mexicans can- 
has ecen in the “Diario del Gobierno” of the 23d not enjoy it by reciprocity; that the existing laws of 
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the republic, which have not been repealed hy others 
restrict foreigners in the exercise of the said trade: 
that for those persons themselves it would be most 
advantageous to fix, by a declaration. their position 
in this country in that respect; reconciling all that ot 
is possible to concede to them with the publie inter- 
ests; using the right inherent in the sovereignty of 
the nation, and the faculties conceded to me by it.— 
I have determined to declare and decree ax follows: 

Article 1. Foreigners are prohibited from exer- 
cising the retail trade, either publicly or privately, 
in all parts of the Mexican territory. 

Art. 2. Persons naturalized in the republice. or 
who are married to àlexicans, or who reside with 
their families in Mexico arc excepted from the pro- 
hibitions of the preceding article. 


Art. 3. The foreigners excepted by the 24 article, 
who may wish to continue in this busines, must peti- 
tion the Supreme government, through the depart- 
ment of foreign relations and government, to be al- 
lowed to do so, within the exact term of six months, 
annexing to their petition the following documents, 
to wit: Those who have obtained a letter of natural- 
ization, an authentic copy thercof; and those who are 
not naturalized are to present, Ist. Evidence of their 
being married, authenticated only by some of the di- 

| plomatic or consular agents of Mexico abroad, or by 

| the curate of the port of the republic in which the 
marriage took place. 2d. The certiticate of the chief 
political authority of the place in which they arres- 
tablished, proving the fact of their residence there as 
married persons. 3d. The certificate of the legation 
of their respective cohntry deciaring that the capital 
which they use is their own. The want ofany one of 
the said documents of evidence will be suficient to 
prevent (he persons applying from exercising any re- 
tail trade. 

Art. 4. Foreigners who may hereafter enter tho 
republic may also carry on the said business, after 
having fulhiied what is required in the preceding 
article. ö 

Art. 5. A register shall be kept, in the department 
of foreign affairs and government, of the individuals 
excepted by this decree, seiting forth the circum- 
stances under which such exception was made, their. 
residence, and presentation of proofs, in order to 
prevent any question from arising thereafier. 

Art. 7. Every forcigner not excepted, who at the 
expiration of the term herein allowed, shall have 
sold any thing in retail, shail forfeit the moods, and 
shall pay a fine equal to its value, every Mexican or 
foreigner guilty of fraud against this decree shall 
pay the samo fine, or shall suffer the penalty of im- 
prisoninent for from two months to two years; and 
the goods as well as the amount of the fine, after de- 
ducting the judicial expenses, shall be given to the 
informer and the seizor, in equal parts to each, or 
the whole to whoever shail combine both characters, 
As despatch is most necessary in this class of judg- 
ments, they will conform to the dispositions of the 
existing tariff of Qetober 26, 1842. 

Art. 8. Foreigners may keep shops fur the sale of 
articles made by themselves in any part of tne repub- 
lic, provided they have some Mexicans with thew as 
apprentices or Journeyinen. 

Therefore, let this decree be printed, published, 
circulated, anl executed. x 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

Icnacio Trigueros, nunister of sinaice. 


— 


MR. THOMPSON TO MR. UPSIIC ER. 
[ENT NAC.) 
Le gation of the United States, 
Mexico, Oct. 14. 1234. 
Sin: I have the honor to send you, herewith, a 
note (No I) trom the minister of foreign affairs, up- 
on the subject of the order prohibittg the retail 
trade to foreizners, aud my reply, (No. 2.) ‘This 
measure will cause a greater sacrifice of American in- 
terusts and property than all the previous outrages of 
Mexico upon our citizens united. [tis part of a poe 
licy upon which I have zobod reason to believe that 
the present government has resolved to cut od ail 
foreixyn commerce, 
[No. 1.] AIr. de Bocanegra to Mr. Thompson, 
[ TRANSLATION. | 
? National Palace, Mecsico, Oct. 9, 18 13. 
His excellency Mr. Waddy Thompson, envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the U. 
States of America, was pleased, under date of the 
24th ultimo. to remonstrate againstthe decree issued 
on the 23d of the same month restricting fureizners ag 
to the exercise of the setail trade, which his excel- 
lency considers as an infringement of the treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United. States, in its ticrd ar- 
ticle, thertiyst Partof which he copies. 
The-undersignhd-minister of foreign relations and 
government, agrees with Mr, Thompson compietery 
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as to the clearness of the said article, provided it be 
taken in the whole; and he considers it sufficient to co- 
py the second paragraph thereof, immediately follow- 
ing that which his excellency cites in support of his 
position. l 1 

The said paragraph says: “And they (the citizens 
of the two countries) shall not pay other nor higher 
dutics, imposts, or fees whatever, than those which 
the most favored nations are or may be obliged to 
pay, and shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, and 
exemptions, with respect to navigation and commerce 
which the citizens of the most favored nations do or 
may enjoy, but subject always to the laws, usages, 
and statutes of the two countries, respectively.” 

After stipulations so express and definite, no ground 
remains for the protest of the honorable minister 
plenipotentiary of the U. States; and the undersigned 
would be offering an offence to his good judgment, 
his knowledge and prudence, if he should proceed to 
other definitions. 

The decree of the 23d September being (as it is) 
gencral, and not special, Mexico has respected her 
engagements by continuing towards the citizens of 
the United States the treatment of the most favored 
nation, to which they are entitled; and, in issuing 
that law, in place of the Spanish laws which were 
in force in the republic, she has used a right inherent 
in her sovereignty, granting at the same time, as she 
conceives that she has, a reasonable period of delay; 
such as is practised in other cases, for its being car- 
ried into execution. 

The undersigned, in replying to the said note from 
the honorable minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States, embraces the occasion to repeat to him the 
assurances of his high consideration, 

JOSE M. DE BOCANEGRA. 

His excellency Wappy THOMPSON, 

Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
U. S. of America. 


— 


Mr. Thompson to Mr. de Bocanegra. 
Legation of the United States. 
Mexico. October 10, 1813. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plentipotentiary of the Uuited States of America, 
has the honor to ackuowledge the receipt of the note 
of his excellency Jose M. de Bocanegra, minister of 
foreign relations and government of yesterday's date, 
upon the subject of the prohibition of the retail bu- 
siness to foreigners. Although it may subject the 
undersigned to the imputation of “a want of intelli 
gence and correct judgment,” he is constrained to say 
that he cannot preceive the slightest bearing upon 
the subject of discussion of the latter portion of the 
third article of the treaty between Mexico and the 
United States, to which his excellency Mr. Bocane- 
Does his excellency mean to say that 
the treaty with the United States is in no particular 
different from any other treaties of Mexico? If so, it 
would have saved time and trouble, instead of draw- 
ing out that treaty so elaborately as has been done, 
to have accomplished the object in twoines, thus: 

The same rights and privileges are guarantied to 
the two nations, respectively, as afe enjoyed by the 
most favored nations.” 

The undersigned does not so regard it. Varicus 

rivileges are specifically enumerated and defined, and 
the clause quoted by your excellency was only in- 
tended by its general terms to include any others 
which had not been thus specifically stated, and not 
by any means as qualifying or limiting concessions 
thus distinctly made. 

Where the language is as explicit as that used in 
the first portion of the third article of the treaty, 
there can be no occasion to go beyond it, and to in 
quire what guaranties and Concessions are secured 
to other nations. If it were otherwise, and acase 
were to occur not thus clearly provided for it migh 
then be necessary to inquire whether the right dis- 
puted had been conceded to any other nation; and if 
so, then to claim the same under the paragraph se- 
ouring equal privileges with the most favored nations. 

Nor does the undersigned find any mitigation of the 
act, nor any alleviation of the suflerings of his coun- 
trymen from its effects, from the consideration that 
all other foreigners suffer equally; no more than if, in 
reply to a complaint that fifty of his countrymen had 
been, in violation of all law and justice, decapitated, 
he should be told that the same number of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen had suffered a like fate. 

The undersigned. would in conclusion, most respect- 
fully express the hope that, upon further reflection 
upon the subyect, the order in question may be coun- 
termanded, and the many inconveniences which will 
certainly flow from it be thus avoided. 

The undersigned renews to your excellency the as- 
surances of his most distinguised consideration. 

WADDY THOMPSON. 

His excellency Jose M. ve BOCANEGRA, 
Minister of foreign relations, Sc. 
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Mr. UPSHUR TO Ma. THOMPSON. 


Department of state, 

. Washington, October 20, 1843. 

Sin: Your despatches Nos. are received. It 
is gratifying to perceive that the Mexican govern- 
ment has manifested a disposition to render prompt 
justice in the matter of the forced loan, and of the 
demand made on Mr. Robinson on account of claims 
alleged to exist against Mr. Powers. No concession 
can be made oneither of these points. 


Your letter to Mr. de Bocanegra, in reply to that 
which he addressed to you on the 23d August, is cer- 
tainly in no respect too spirited or positive. The 
language of Mr. Bocanegra’s letter, particularly in 
its concluding sentence, is highly offensive, and you 
would have been fully justified in requiring him to 
withdraw it. The warning which you have given 
him against the use of similar expressions in future 

show it is hoped, have its effect. If, however, you 


should again be addressed in terms so assuming and 
| so disparaging to the United States, you will demand 
ithat the letter be withdrawn, or that suitable apology 
for it be made. You will at the sume time inform 
the Mexican government that you can hold no inter- 
course with it, except on such terms of courtesy and 
respect as are due to the honor and dignity of the 
i United States. 


In regard to the threat that Mexico will consider 
the annexationof Texas to the U. States as equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war, you were certainly right 
to offer no explanation whatever. Should the sub- 
ject, however, be again brought to your attention in 
‘a proper manner, you will say that you are not in 
possession of the views of your government in rela- 
tion to it: you may intimate, however, if the occasion 
should justify it, that, as the independencc of Texas 

‘has beeu acknowledged, not only by the U. States, 
but also by all the other principal powers of the 
world, must of whom have established diplomatic 
relations with her, she 1s to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign power, competent to treat for 
herself; and as she has shaken off the authority of 
Mexico, and successfully resisted her power for 
eight years, the United States will not feel them- 
selves under any obligation to respect her former ree 
lation with that country; that we should greatly re- 
gret any interruption of our friendly relations with 
Mexico, and do not design to do any thing of which 
she can justly complain; that if war should ensue 
Mexico herself will be the aggressor, and will alone 
be responsible for all the evils which may attend it; 
and that in the mean time the United States will 
pursue the policy which their honor and their inter- 
est require, taking counsel only of their own sense 
of what is due to themselves and to other nations. 


The order of the Mexican government prohibiting 
the importation of certain articles of merchandise, 
and subjecting to forfeiture the same and other arti- 
cles already imported, unless they shall be disposed 
of in one year, is. beyond all doubt, in violation of 
the spirit of our treaty with that country. It is, to 
nay the least of it, a very extraordinary proceeding 
on the part of a government which professes to feel 
a sincere desire to cultivate friendly relations and to 
hold a liberal intercourse with other countries. So 
far as the prohibition of future importation extends 
[do not perceive that it violates the treaty. The 
third article of the order which subjects to forfei- 
ture, after a prescribed time, goods already on hand, 
„the importation of which was never authorized,” 
probably does not involve any wrong or injustice; 
but the fourth article, which subjects to like forfei- 
ture goods lawfully imported, unless they shall be 

| sold or shipped within one year, isa manifest viola- 
tion of the liberty of trade secured by the treaty.— 
It subjects American merchants to liabilities which 
were never contemplated, and utterly destroys the 
trade which the treaty was intended to secure. It is 
a fraud upon the American merchant. The treaty 
authorized and invited him to fill his warehouse with 
imported goods, and as soon as he has done so, they 
are subjected to forfeiture by air ex post facto decree, 
with the conditions of which it may and probably 
will be impossible for him to comply. The United 
States will by no means submit to such injustice, and 
so plain an infraction of treaty stipulations. It will 
be proper for you, therefore, to complain of the illi- 
beral character of the whole order, and to protest, 
in the strongest manner, against the provisions of the 
fourth section of it. Any loss or injury which citi- 
zens of the United States may sustain from any pro- 
cecding under that section will be ground for recla- 
mation against the Mexican government. 


| am very anxious to know what progress has been 
made towards some suitable arrangements for the 
turther adjustment of American claims. 1 hope that 
you will be able to eonclude a convention which will 
secure justice to our citizens. ‘This has already been 
too Jong delayed, to the great injury of all of thein. 


UNITED STATES 
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AND MEXICO. 


The history of our past diplomatic intercourse 
with Mexico suggests the necessity of using towards 
that government a tone of decision. Her function- 
aries have more than once ventured tosassume to- 
wards the United States an attitude of superiority, 
no less offensive than surprising. This, I am sure, 
you will never suffer to pass without proper rebuke. 
In the transaction of business with that government 
it will be proper to present, as soon as possible, your 
ultimatum, and to insist on a direct and positive an- 
swer. Demanding nothing but what is strictly right, 
there can be no reason why our just demands should 
not receive prompt attention. While this govern- 
ment is not disposed to press that of Mexico with 
unnecessary rigor, it perceives nothing in any pend- 
ing question which may not be easily adjusted by 
frank and candid discussion, with a sincere desire to 
do justice. Unreasonable delays are to met by an ur- 
gency on your part which shall show at once the 
disposition of the United States to reniler full and 
prompt justice to Mexico, and to insist on receiving 
like treatment from her. 

Tam, sir, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, A. P. UPSHUR. 

Wappy Tuompsoy, Esq., &c. 


[Translation of the decree of the Mexican governmert, 
referred to in the instructions of Mr. Upsuur to Mr. 
Tuompson, of the 2Uth October, 1843.] 

VALENTIN CAxALIZo, general of division, governor, 

and commandant general of the department 
of Mexico. 

The following has been communicated to me by 
the minister of finance, under date of the 14th in- 
stant: ` 

His excellency the provisional president has been 
pleased to issue the following decree: 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, general of division, 
benemerito of the country, and provisional president 
of the Mexican republic, to the inhabitants thereof: 
Be it known, that, desiring to protect the national 
industry by giving occupation and means of subsis- 
tence tothe necdy class, and to bring into effect the 
many elements with which the republic abounds, 
using the faculties bestowed upon me by the seventh 
of the bases adopted in this city, and sanctioned by 
the nation, I have thought proper to decree as fol- 
lows: 

Art. 1. The importation of the following articles 
into the republic is prohibiied, under pain of confis- 
cation: 

Here follows a long specification of the articles 
to be prohibited.] 

Art. 2. The prohibition set forth in the preceding 
article shall bezin to have effect four months from 
the date of the publication of this decree in the ca- 
pital of the republic, with regard to all articles en- 
tering the ports of the Mexican Gulf; and at the 
end of six months, for the ports of the South Sea, the 
Gulf of California, and the seaports of Upper Calis 
fornia. 

Art. 3. The articles now on hand, which could 
never have been legally introduced into the republic, 
shall be disposed of or reshipped within six months; 
after which time, all those found in the shops or stores 
shall be confiscated, their amount being distribut- 
ed to the informers and the seizors, according to the 
tarif of confiscations; besides which, the holders of 
those articles may be subjected to a fine of from ten 
to three hundred dollars, to be applied to the public 
treasury, in the terms set forti by the laws. 


Art. 4. The space of one year is allowed for the 
consumption or re-embarkation of the articles on 
hand, the importation of which is prohibited by this 
decree; and, at the end of that time, proceedings of 
the same nature as detailed in the next foregoing ar- 
ticle, will be adopted with regard to them. 

Art. 5. All agents or office’s of the maritime cus- 
tom houses, through which it may be proved that 
any of the above-enumerated articles have heen in- 
troduced, shall be dismissed from their employment. 


Wherefore, I order that it be printed, published, 
circulated, and enforced. — 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
Incacio Triguero, Secretury of the Treasury. 
National Palace al Tacudaya, . Iugust 14, 1343. 


GENERAL ALMONTE TO MR. UPSHUR. 
(TRANSLATION. | 
Mexican LEGATION, 

Washington, November 3, 1843. 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the Mexican republic, has the 
honor, by express order from his government, to ad- 
dress the honorable A. P. Upshur, secretary of state 
of the United States, for the purpose of making 
known to him, sd thut he may be pleased to commu- 
cate it to his excellency the president, thatthe Mex- 
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ican government has well grounded reasons to he- 
lieve that, in the approaching session of the general 
congress of the United States, the question as to the 
annexation of a part of its territory to that of the 
United States will be discussed; and that such a 
measure, if carried into effect, cannot be considered 
by Mexico in any other aspect than as a direct ag- 
gression. 


From what has been said, the secretary of state 
will have seen that reference is here made to the de- 
partment of Texas, an integrant part of the 
republic; and the undersigned would consider himself 
as questioning the understanding of the secretary of 
state if he should proceed to demonstrate the rights 
of his government to the above mentioned depart- 
ment. For the same reason, he will confine himself 
simply to reminding the secretary of state of the ex- 
istence of a treaty by which the United States of 
America acknowledges the sovereignty of Mexico 
over the said territory; and although subsequently 
Texas, in consequence of a revolution, excited, as 
every one knows, by citizens who emigrated from 
this country, proclaimed its independence, and this 
independence was unexpectedly acknowledged by 
the United States of America, the government of the 
undersigned immediately protested against such re- 
cognition, and declared that it would not in any way 
affect the rights of Mexico. 


This the undersigned, in consideration of the rea- 
sons above exposed, and relying on the good judg- 
mentand enlightened patriotism of the next gene- 
ral congress of the Union, not less than on the inte- 
grity of the worthy magistrate who now presides 
over the destinies of this republic, trusts that, for the 
sake of justice and of the friendly relations of two 
adjoining nations, which have so long existed in 
peace, the design above indicated will not be carried 
effect, but will rather be regarded with indignation 
by the legislative body. But if, contrary to the hopes 
and wishes entertained by the government of the un- 
dersigned for the preservation of the good under- 
standing and harmony which should reizn between 
the two neizhboring and friendly republics, the U. 
States should, in defiance of good faith and of the 
principles of justico which they have constantly pro- 
claimed, commit the unheard of act of violence [in- 
audito atentado—the expression is much stronger than 
the translation] of appropriating to themselves an 
integrant part of the Mexican territory, the under- 
signed, in the name of his nation, and now for them, 
protests, inthe most solemn manner, against such an 
aggression; and he moreover declares, by express or- 
der of his government, that, on sanction being given 
by the executive of the Union to the incorporation of 
Texas into the United States, he will consider his 
mission ended, secing that, as the secretary of state 
will have learned, the Mex:can government isre- 
solved to declare war so soon as il veccives informa- 
tion of such an act. 


The undérsigned flatters himself, nevertheless, 
with the idea that the circumstances which have oc- 
easioned this note will disappear completely, and that 
the government of the honorable secretary of state 
of the United States of America will employ, atthe 
proper times, all the meansin its power to frustrate 
the said plan, thus saving its own good name, and dis- 
playing prominently the principles which ought to 
Characterize a government free, enlightened, and 
just in its political transactions. 

The undersigned repeats to the secretary, Ke. 


J. N. ALMONTE, 


IIon. A. P. Ursi, 
Seeretary of State of the United States. 


MR. UPSHUR TO GENERAL ALMONTE. 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
‘ashington, November 8, 1843. 
The undersigned, secretary of state of the United 


Mexican | Undersigned as to the facts upon which his letter is 


ed to declare war so soon as it receives information 
of such an act. General Almonte is pleased to con- 
clude his communication with the expression of a 
hope that this government will employ, at the proper 
time, all the means in its power to frustrate the said 
plan, thus saving its good name and displaying prom- 
inently the principles which ought to characterize a 
government free, enlightened, and just in its politi- 
cal transactions. 

As General Almonte has made no inquiry ofthe 


ion,) for which, as the secretary of state well knows, 
it will be sufficient that a petition be presented, or 
that some member should make a proposition ta the 
eflect in congress, for a discussion to take place, even 
though it were for no other object than to admit or 
reject such a proposition. This is what the under- 
signed and his government have said; and, in order 
that the secretary of state may sce that what has 
been said by both is not without foundation, it will be 
founded, itis presumed that the Mexican government sufficient for the undersigned, without need of refer- 
is entirely satisfied with the information it has alrea- ence to other circumstances in proof, to cite the ex- 
dy received, particularly as that information has been | pesition on the subject of the annexation of Texas, 
deemed sufficient to justify the imputation of designs, | made on the 3d of March last by thirteen members, 
on the part of a branch of this government, which among whom is found the respectable name of the 
are characterized as highly unworthy, and which Hon. John Quincy Adams, ex president of this re- 
General Almonte has thought fit to denounce in terms public. 


quite as strong as diplomatic courtesy will allow.— Since that time, articles have been constantly ap- 
The undersigned, therefore, does yot feel that he is | pearing in the newspapers of the south, and especial- 
called on either to admit or to de the design im- jy jn the official journal of the government, in favor 
puted to the congress of the United States by the of the annexation of Texas; respecting which, the 
government of Mexico, even if he can be presumed latter paper has gone so far as to say, that it (the an- 
to know any thing upon the subject. nexation) is of such importance that the individual or 
As to the threat of war, made in advance in the | individuals who may contribule the most to effect an cb- 
name and by the express order of the Mexican go- Jeet so advantageous for the Union, and so anaviousiy de- 
vernment, the undersigned reminds General Almonte sired by the Texians, will receive the applouse of the 
that it is neither the first northe second time that ‘country, now and hereafter. It is very possible that 
Mexico has given the same warning to the United these expressions may have been written without the 
States under similar circumstances. The undersign- knowledge of the secretary of state, and the under- 
ed had hoped that the manner in which these threats ‘signed desires to believe it so; but, in truth, presump- 
have heretofore been received and treated, had clear- tions indicate the contrary. 
ly shown tothe Mexican government the light in he secretary of state, moreover, seems to consils 
which they are regarded by that cf the United States. | er it strange that the government of the undersigned 
The undersigned has now only to add, that as his go- should not have hitherto made any inquiry of hinas 
verument has not, in times past, done any thing in- to the facts npon which his protest is founded: thus 
conistent with the just claims of Mexico, the presi- giving it to be understood that he is iznorant of any 
dent secs no reason to suppose that congress will project being entertained (entre manos—in hand) for 
suffer its policy to be affected by the threats of that the annexation of ‘Texas to the U. States, or that it 
government. The president has full reliance on the | js in contemplation (se trala) t 
wisdom and justice of congress, and cannot antiei- tion to the deliberations of th 


pate that any occasion will arise to forbid his hearty The undersigned would highly value a formal decla- 
co-operations in whatever policy that body may ration to that effect on the part of the secretary of 
choose to pursue either towards Mexico or any other state, in order to be able to transmit it without delay 
power. to his government, as it would show, in a most un- 

In conclusion, the undersigned reminds General equivocal manner, that if any one in the United 
Almonte that this government is under no necessity States be engaged in machinations (maquire ) against 
to learn from that of Mexico what is due to its own the integrity of the Mexican territory, the executive 
honor or to the rights of other nations. It is there- of that Union is entirely ignorant of it. The under- 
fore quite unnecessary that General Almonte, in his signed can assure the secretary of state thitsuch a 
future communications to the department, should declaration would be highly important and satisfac- 
admonish this government either to respect its duties tory for his government, and that it would contribute 
or to take care of its reputation in any contingency ‘effectually to preserve unalterable the relations of 
which the Mexican government may choose to anti- | friendship which actually exist between the two 
cipate. countries. In fine, the protest which the under- 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to signed has made has been conditional; that is to sav, 
offer General Almonte renewed assurances of his it applies to the case in which the government of the 
high consideration. A. P. UPSHUR. | United States should, contrary to the expectations of“ 

Brigadier Genoral Don J. N. Atmonve, &c. the Mexican government, unfortunately carry into 
execution the act agaiust which the protest is di- 
rected. 

The second misunderstanding consists in the sup- 
position that the undersigned hus meant to point out 
to the scerctary of stale or his government in what 
manner they (it) should fulfil their (its) duties, and 
take care of their (its) reputation. Tae undersiza- 
ed has taken upon himself no such office. What he 

has set forth in his note is the hope which animates 
him, “that the eireumstances which have oceasinned 
it (the note) would disappear, and that the govern- 
ment of the honorable secretary of state would ctu- 
ploy at the proper times all the means in its power 
to frustrate the project of the annexation, thus say- 
ing its own good name, and displaying promincuthy 
the principles which ought to characterize a govern- 
ment free, enlightened, and just in its political trans- 
actions.“ Nothing more is here manifested thana 
desire, a hope, (or expectation.) Whence could the 


ə submit such a ques- 
e ensuing consrress.— 


GENERAL ALMONTE TO MR. UPSHUR. 
[ rRANSLATION. | 
Washington, November 11, 1843. 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the Mexican republic, had the 
honor to receive the answer which the Hon. Mr. A. 
P. Upshur, secretary of state to the United States, 
was pleased to make to his note of the 3d instant, re- 
lating to a protest which the undesizned addressed to 
that gentleman against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States of America. 


From the tenor of that answer, the undersigned has 
,seen with regret that the Ilon. Mr. Upshur, secreta- 
| ry of state has fallen into two grave errors, (eguiro- 

caciones—misunderstandings,) occasioned, possibly, 
by some error committed in the translation which has 
been made of his note. 

The first of these misunderstandings consists in 


States, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of | supposing that the government of the undersigned 
the letter which General Almonte, envoy extraordi- | imputes to one of the supreme powers of the Ame- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the Mexican | rican Union unworthy views or designs with regard 
republic, did him the honor to address to him on the | to the territory of ‘Texas. The Mexican government 
3d instant. has cast no such imputation—quite the contrary; it 

General Almonte informs the undersigned that he; has manifested its reliance on the circumspection 
has it in express order from his government to make and good judgment of the American congress. In- 
known to the undersigned, so that it may be commu- j deed, how could it have anticipated (foreseen) the 
nicated to the president, that the Mexican govern- conduct of the legislative body, when that body has 
ment has well-grounded reasons to believe that, in not yet been assembied? What the undersigned and 
the approaching session of the general congress of! his government have said is, that the Mexican gagern- 
the United States, the question as to the annexation | ment has well grounded reasons to believe that, in the ap- 
of a part ofits terrritory to the United States will be proaching session of the general congress of the United 
discussed; and that such a measure, if carried into States, the question as to the annezxalion of a part of its 
effect, cannot be considered by Mexico in any other territory (Texas) to the United States will be discussed, 
aspect than as a direct aggression. General Almonte, (se tratara.) Here it is clearly seen that neither the 
further informs the undersigned, by express order of, undersigned nor his government have said that con- 
his governinent, that, on sanction being giving by the gress will take up (tratara) the subject of the an- 
executive of the Union tothe incorporation of Texas nexation of Texas, but that the subject of the an- 
into the United States, he will consider his mission 'nexation of Texas will be discussed in its sessions, 
ended, seeing that the Mexican government is resoly-! (en sus sesiones s: tratara; ) that 1s to say that this 


honorabie secretary of state, then, have drawn the 
inference that the undersigned meant to admonish 
his government as tothe course which it should 
pursue! (el mancio que debe chservur.) Does not tie 
secretary of stale sce that the undersigned has done 
no more than second the desires of the American 
people, who wish their country to be conducted in 
the path of honor, justice, and reason? 


The undersigned, therefore, does not know to what 
to attribute the not very decorous langnage (lenrua 
poco decorosa) which the honorable secretary of state 
has employed in saying that the observations (inad- 
verlencias—warnings) of the undersigned are unne- 
cessary in the communications which he may ia 
future address to the department of state, and in de- 
claring that the government of the United States is 
under no necessity to learn from that of Mexico 
what is duc to its own honor or to the rights of other 
nations. 


The undersigned has alsoſobserved, with vogret, 
that the-honorable secretary of state, in the cs nelu— 
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consistent with the just rights of Mexico. The un- territory of Texas,” it would seem that his interpo- 
dersigned is grieved to be obliged to think far other- i sition could not have been necessary. even in his on 
wise; and, although he might on this occasion de-| view of the case. He either did or did not anticipate 
monstrate the injuries which his country has received a movement onthe part of congress more serious 
from the United States, he will dispense with doing than a simple discussion of the measure in question. 
80. because his intention is not to revive old circum- If he did, then the undersigned has not misunderstood 
stances of ditlerence, nor to irritate feelings, but to him; if he did not, then the denunciation of war was 
reconcile and tranquilize them as much as possible. wholly gratuitous and unnecessary, because it was 
In conclusion, the undersigned considers it his duty made on a contingency which he himself did not 
(se cree en el caso) to repeat to the secretary of state, mean to say was even probable. 
in order that he may be pleased to communicate it! Whether the Mexican minister did or did not, in 
to his excellency the president, that neither he nor his his letter of the 3d of November, mean to impute to 
government have intended, and that it should not: this government, or some part of it, the design to an- 
have been supposed that they would have intended, nex Texas to the Union, the undersigned cannot un- 
to cast imputation (agrariar) upon the legislative j stand him as meaning any thing else in his explana. 
body, and much less to admonish the excculive ag lo | tory letter of the 11th. He avows his suspicion of 
its duties. lis desires have tended solely to the such a design ‘3: attempt to show that he was 
maintenance of the peace and harmony which ought! justitied in enter Aning that suspicion; and he does 
to subsist between two neighboring and friendly na- | this in the very passage of his letter in which he en- 
tions; and though the undersigned has declared, by deavors to prove that the undersigned erred in attri- 
express order of his government, that war will be; buting such a suspicion to him. Why else does he 


the inevitebte consequence of the annexation of! refer to the exposition made by Mr. Adams and oth- 


Texas to the United States, he certainly has not done er members of congress on the 3d of March last, to 
so with the object of intimidating the government or che articles in public newspapers, and particularly to 
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the honorable secretary of state, but with the view 
of showing how far Mexico would carry her resist- 
ance to an annexation of that nature. And, in truth, 
the honorable secretary of state should not regard 
this as any other than a very natural feclisg; aud it 
is most clear that, if Mexico or any other power 
should attempt to appropriate to herself a portion of 
the territcry of the United States, the latter would 
not consent to it without first appealing to arms, 
Whatever might, be the result to which the fortune 
of war mignt subject them. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to the 
secretary of state the assurance of his very high and 
distinguished consideration. 

J. N. ALMONTE. 

Hon. A. P. Ursuur, Secretary of State. 


— 


AIR. UPSHUR TO GEN. ALMONTE. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 

' Washington, December 1, 1842. 
The undersigned, secretary of state of the Ugted 
States, Las the henor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter of the 11th November, addressed to him by 
General Almonte, nunister plenipotentiary and en- 
voy extracrdinary of the Mexican republic, in reply 
to the letter of the undersigned of the Sth day of the 
same month. ‘The minister of Mexico informs the 
undersizncd iat he has seen with regret that the 
undersigned has fallen into two grave mistakes in 
regard to the meaning of tha Mexican minister's 
letter of the 3d of November, which mistakes, he 
presumes, are the consequence of some error com- 
mitted in the translation of that letter, made in this 
department. A suggestion of this sort, coming from 
the minister of a nation whose language is different 


from that of the United States, could not fail to put 


the undersigned upon careful inquiry as to the cor- 
rectoess of it. The undersigned regrets that this has 
affurded him no reason to suppose that the language 
of the Mexican minister’s letter admits of any more 
correct translation into English than that which ìt 
has received, If the true meaning of that leder has 
not been given, it may be owing to the difficulty 
which always exists in giving in one language all the 
minute shades of meaning which may be found in 
the idiomatic expressions of another. Be that as it 


| journal of the government 
| proofs are altogether sufficient for him, and that he 


those which appeared in that which he styles the 
He declares that these 


has no need to refer to other circumstances which, 
in his opinion, authorize the same conlusion. 


| This conclusion is fortified, in the opinion of the 
I Mexican minister, by the presumption, which he 
thinks the circumstances of thecase justify, that the 
articles of which he complains as obnoxious, and 
which appeared in the „journal of the government,“ 
were published with the knowledge of the under- 
signed. The Mexican minister may not be aware 
that in the United States there is no journal of the 
government. If he had known this, he would not 
prohably have thought it necessary to allude to the 
presumed agency or connivance of the American 
secretary of state in those publications. 


The undersigned adverts to this part of the Mexi- 
can minister’s letter only to show that he has not 
misunderstood the Mexican minister in this particu- 
ilar. He does not complain that the government of 
Mexico suspects that this government entertains a 
desizn to anuex ‘Texas to the Union; but he thinks 
that it was due tothis government that inquiry should 
be made through the proper channels, and in a 
| friendly and respectful spirit, whether this govern- 
ment really entertained such design or not. Waith- 
out such previous inquiry, the denunciation of war, 
as the consequence of an attempt to carry them into 
‘execution, could not but be regarded as an unneces— 
‘sary threat. These designs were characterized by 
the Mexican minister in terms of obloquy as strong 
as the language of his country afforded. In the 
opinion of his government, at least, they were highly 
i discreditable to the United States; and yet, profess- 
ing to be satisfied with the proofs already before 
him, and without asking for any explanation, the 
Mexican minister, upon a mere suspicion, threaten- 
jed war, in the name of his country, as the only ade- 
quate mode of resisting so great an outrage upon her 
rights. This is an unusual course of proceeding, and 
one to which the just self-respect of this government 
can by no means submit. Whether the suspicions of 
Mexico were well founded or not, it was due to this 
government that she should not take it for granted 
that the United States meditated an encroachinent 


may, the undersigned does not hesitate to take the upon her rights, real or supposed, great enough to 
Mexican minister's interpretation of his own lan- ! justify so extreme a measure of retaliation gs a de- 
guage, as given in his letter to which this is a reply: ciaration of war. 

but he is, atthe same time, compelled to declare | 


— 


that he does not sce, even in this interpretation, in 
what respcet he has misunderstood the Mexican 
minister. 

The first mistake into which the Mexican minister 
asserts that the undersigned has fallen isin sunposing 
that the government of Mexico “imputes to one of 
the supreme powers of the American Union un- 
worthy views or designs with regard to the territory 
of Texas,” and the Mexican minister now expressly 


declares that “the Mexican government has cast no! 


such imputstion—quite the contrary: it has mamfest- 
ed its reliance on the eircumspection and good judg- 
meut of the American congress.“ If this be so, the 
undersigned ts quite at a loss to know why the Mex- 
lean Minister should have considered it necessary to 
denounce war as the consequence of the anticipated 
action of the American congress. If, as he now de- 
ciares, (and as of course he must be understood, ) he 
meant only to say that the subject of the annexation 
of Texas to this Union would be proposed and in 
som ivanner agitated or discussed in the American 
congress, and if, as he also declares, he meant to ex- 
press the “reliance of his government on the circum- 


The undersigned regrets that he is equally unable 
ito pereeive, from the Mexican minister’s explana- 
tions, that he has been misunderstood in the second 
particular speciñed by him. In his letter of the 3d 
November, he expresses the hope, which animates 
him, ‘that the circumstances which have occasioned 
iit (the letter) would disappear, and that the govern- 
iment of the honorable secretary of state would em- 
ploy, at the proper times, all the means in its power 
to frifstrate the project of the annexation; thus sav- 
ing its own good name, and displaying prominently 
the principles which ought to characterize a govern- 
1 free, enlightened, and just in its political trans- 
acti is.“ Quoting these words, he now informs the 
undersigned that nothing more is here manifested 
than a desire, a hope, (or expectation;“) and he fur- 
ther says that, in expressing this hope, he has done 
no more than “second the desires of the American 
people, who wish their country to be conducted in 
the path of honor, justice, and reason.” Does not 
the Mexican minister know that the mere expression 
of a hope may be very offensive? Does he not per- 
ceive at when Mexico expresses the hope that the 
‘United States will act in such a manner as to sare 


ł 


their good name, in a given case, a doubt is implied 
whether they will do so or not And when he tells 
the undersigned that the course which he points out 
is necessary to "save the good name of the United 
States, how can he be otherwise understood than as 
pointing out to the secretary of state or his govern- 
ment in what manner they should fulfil their duties 
and take care of their reputation? It is not perceiv- 
ed that he improves his position, when he tells the 
undersigned that in all this he (the Mexican minister) 
does nothing mòre than “second the cesires of the 
American people, who wish their country to be con- 
ducted in the path of honor, justice, and reason.“ — 
Surely he must have known that the American peo- 
ple are themselves the conductors of their country. 
and that their government is but the expression of 
their will. 

In replying thus far to the Mexican minister’s note 
of the IIth ultimo, the undersigned has had no other 
object than to vindicate his construction of tha Mex- 
ican minister's letter of the 3d, and at the same time 
to intimate his expectation that he will not be ad- 
dressed in language susceptible of a construction 
discourteous towards his country or government. So 
far as the Mexican minister has disclaimed the con- 
struction which the undersigned felt himself com- 
pelled to place upon the last mentioned note, the un- 
dersigned receives the disclaimer. He does not de- 
sire to subject the language of the Mexican minister 
to captious criticism; and he wouid fain indulge the 
hope that in the future correspondence between 
himself and the Mexican minister there may be no 
room for misconstruction or complaint on. either 
side. 


The Mexican minister informs the undersigned 
that he would be pleased to receive from him a fore 
mal disavowal of any purpose, on the part of the 
American government, to annex Texas to the Uhion. 
The Mexican minister must be aware thatitis not 
in the power of the undersigned to give any such disa- 
vowal, so far as the congress of the United States is 
concerned; and he cannot fail to perceive that, con- 
sidering the attitude which Mexico has chosen to 
assume, such a disavowal on Yie part of the presi- 
dent cannot be reasonably expected, whatever his 
views and intentions may be. It is duc, however, to 
the frankness, which it is the desire of the United 
States to display in ail their Gealings with other 
countries, that the undersigned shouid make to the 
Mexican minister the following explicit declaration: 

Near eight years have elapsed since Texas declar- 
ed her independence, During all that time Mexico 
has asserted her right of jurisdiction and dominion 
over that country, and has endeavored to enforce it 
by arms. Texas has sueceesiuilly resisted all such 
attempts, and has thus afiordid ampie proof of her 
ability to maintain her independence. This proof 
has been so satisfactory to many of the most eonsi- 
derable nations of the world, that they have formally 
acknowledged the independence of Texas and estab- 
lished diplomatic relations "with her. Among these 
nations the United States are included; and indeed 
they set the example which other nations have fole 
lowed. Under these circumstances, the United States 
regard Texas as in all respects an independent nation, 
fully competent to manage its owners, and pos- 
sessing all the rights of other independent nations.— 
The government of the United States, theretore, 
will not consider it necessary to consult any other 
nation in its transuctions with the government of 
Texas. The Mexican minister expresses his regret 
at the declaration of the undersigned that “his goe 
vernment has not in time past done any thing incon- 
sistent with the just rights of Mexico; and he de- 
clares at the same time that he thinks far ctherwise, 
and that he could, if his intentions were not rather 
to soothe than to irritate, demonstrate the injuries 
which his country has received from the United 
States. The undersigned assures the lexiean min- 
ister that, while he is wholly unconsctous of any 
reason which Mexico has for complaint against bis 
government, he will receive with pleasure any re- 
presentation which the Mexican minister may think 
dhat he has cause to make; and, fur from considering 
it matter for irritation or excitement, be will be pre- 
pared to examine it im partially, and to discuss it 
respectfully and calinly. And he further assures 
the Mexican minister that itis ard ever has been the 
earnest desire of this government to do full justice 
to Mexico in every respect whatever; of which it 
will give proof, as it has already given proof, when- 
ever the Mexican minister may choose to make- 
known tie grievances of which his government 
complains. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
offer the Mexican minister renewed assurances of 
Lis very distinguished consideration. a 

A. P. UTSHCUR. 

Brig. Gen. Don J. N. Alon ᷑rE, Xe 


— 


TWEN 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


. Decempern 14. Mr. Hanlington presented a me- 
morial from John Ward and Co., of New York, pray- 
ing indemnity for losses sustained by a withdrawal 
of a potion of government loan. Referred to the 
committee on finance. 

Mr. Atherlon presented resolutions from the legis- 
lature of ‘New Harnpshire iu favor of abolishing the 
Academy at West Point. 

Mr. Fulton presented a memorial from the general- 
assembly of Arkansas asking the establishment of a 
naval depot at or near Memphis, Tennessee. 

Various memorials were presented and notices 
given of bills proposed to be introduced. 

Mr. Bates introduced a bill to refund the balance 
due the state of Massachusetts for disbursements dur- 
ing the last war with England. 

Mr. Barrow introduced a joint resolution directing 
the secretary of war, to detail an engineer to survey 
and report upon the mouth of Red River so as to pre- 
serve its navigability, remove its bar, &e. 

Mr. Breese submitted a resolution inquiring why 
the additional land districts in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Wiskonsan, had not been created, as was required 
by the act of 26th June, 1534. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the several topics of the 
president’s annual message were referred to their 
appropriate committees. 

The senate then adjourned. 


December 15. Mr. .dtchison presented a memo- 
rial froin the legislature of Missouri asking for the 
reorganization of the 2nd dragoons, also a memorial 
for the establishment of another military post on its 
western frontier. 

On motion of Mr. Worehead, four hundred addition- 
al copies of the pamphlet relating to the best mode 
of preserving hemp, as contained in the secretary’s 
report were ordered to be printed. 

The following bills were then introduced on leave, 
read a first and sccond time, and referred. 

By Mr. Huntington: a bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of assistant postmaster general of the United 
States. 

By Mr. Fulton: a bill allowing drawback upon fo- 
reign merchandise exported inthe original packages 
to Chihuahta and Santa Fe, in Mexico. 

By Mr. Porter: a bill to amend the act entitled “an 
act to establish the northern bouudary line of the state 
of Ohio,” &. j 

By Mr. Deyton: a bill definitively settling the claim 
to the Pea Patch Island. 

On motion, the senate went into executive session; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
re-opened. 

Mr. Colquitt. of Georgia, arose and announced the 
Geath of the member elect from that state, Col. John 
Miller, who died in October last. Mr. C. moved re- 
solutions of respect; which were adopted, and the 
senate adjourned till Monday next. 


DecemsBer 18. The Pea Patch. Mr. Dayton from 
the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill to 
settle the title to the Pea Patch Island, in the river 
Delaware. Reud and ordered to a second read- 
lng. 

The tariff. Mr. MeDuffie gave notice of his inten- 
tion to bring in a bill to revive the compromise act, 
and modifying the duties on imports in accordance 
with the spirit of that act. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted the following: 

Resolved, tiui the secretary of the treasury report to 
the senate the value of uie imports of the year preced- 
ing the Ist of October, JS43—dis§ianishing those tree 
from the others. Also, the value of exports during ihe 
same period, cistingmstiog those of domestice origin from 
the others; and, wiere the returns are not complete 
15 the last quarter, estimatng the value as near as may 

Oregon. A resolution submitted by Mr. Benion on 
the 14th inst. was taken up and adopted, after having 
been slightly modined so as to read: 

Resolved, Cuat the president of the United States be 
requested to cause to be conmnunicaled to the senate all 
the infurmation and covre:pundence inthe war depart- 
ment on the subject of the “mountain howitzer” ob- 
tained by Licuſcnant Premnoat frum the Arsenal at St 
Louis in May lust, and takea-by him on the expedition to 
the Oregon. 

On motion of Mr. ILendlerson. 

Resolved, ‘iat tue Secrelary of the treasury be and 
hereby is ditccied W furnish the senate a statement show- 
Ing what amenat ot money is now due and unpaid to 
the siate of Mis sippi irom the Uned States on ac- 
count of the two percent. fund, the three per cent fund, 
and the distiouten Jund arisidg from sales of the pub- 
le lands in said state. Also. the respecuve sums paid 
to said state on accede of each of ihe several funds 
from July, il, showing ihe severul dates of payment, 
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ing all the correspondence which has taken place in re- 
spect to ench of said funds between the treasury depart- 
ment and any officer or department of the said state of 
Mississippi. 


After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


Decemper 19. Mr. Merrick presented a petition 
from workmen of the Washington navy yard, pray- 
ing government to take early steps to provide for 
the payment of work which will have to be perform- 
ed and for which there is now no appropriation. 

The tarif. Mr. McDuffie on leave introduced the 
following: 

Be it enaeted, That so much of the existing law 
imposing duties upon foreign imports as provides that 
duties ad valorem on certain commodities shall be 
assessed upon an assumed minimum value, be and 
the same is hereby repealed; and that said duties 
be hereafter assessed on the true value of such com- 
modities. 

Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That in all cases 
in which the existing duties upon any imported com- 
modity exceeds thirty per centum on the value there- 
of, such duty shall be hereafter reduced to thirty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the 31st day of December next all duties upon 
foreign imports shall be reduced to twenty-five per 
centum; and from and after the 31st December, 1844, 
to twenty per centum ad valorem. 

A motion was then made to refer the bill to the 
committee on finance. Mr. King was of opinion. 


that it was necessary to reduce the tariff for the sake 


of revenue, as the last year’s revenue was not suffi- 
cient for the wants of gevernment. He however 
doubted the power of originating such bills in the 
senate. This ground was taken here at the period 
of the compromise act. He merely threw this out as 
a suggestion, and hoped some rule would be adopted 
in reference to action of this kind. 

Mr. McDuffie said the senate was its own best au- 
thority on this point, and had already decided that a 
bill not to raise, but to reduce duties miglit originate 
with this body—and that no question was made in the 
house of representatives where he was in 1832, as 
to the senatorial power of originating such mea- 
sures. ; 

Mr. Evans would not oppose the reference though 
he must say it was a step of doubtful propriety. He | 
differed entirely from the senator from Ala. about 
the present tariff, which, at the proper time he 
would take occasion to shew to be all sufficient for’ 
revenue. The bill was referred to the committee on 
finance. 

Exploring expedition. Mr. Bayard introduced a bill, | 
on leave, to grant further coinpensation to those en- 
gaged in this expedition. 

Mr. Foster introduced a bill to establish a navy yard 
at or near Memphis in Tennessee. 
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Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to 
communicate to the senate answers tu the following in- 
quines: 

let. Was the board of commissioners, authorized and 
provided for by the 17th article of the Cherokee treaty of 
1835-36 dissolved in the spring of 1839 by order of the 
war department, or did it adjourn, having completed the 
business of the commission? Was it organized in Sep- 
tember, 1842, and at whose instance?) Where has it 
held its sessione, and how long at each respecuve place? 
How mary persons have composed and been attached 
to the said board, and what has been the expense of said 
| board, including salaries and other incidental charges?— 
What was the cost of the government of the former 
beard, and how long was itin session? What were the 
instructions given by the war departinent to the new 
| noard at and after its organization as Co its business and 
jurisdietion? 

2d. When the board first organized in the yenr 1836 
were not the funds appropriated to pay the chims adju- 
dicated placed in the hands of a cisoursing ofheer, with 
instructions to pay upon the certificates issued by the 

| board, and were not phyments so made in many 1n- 
Istances? , 

31. What amount of certificates were issued by the 
old board and paid by the disbursing officers of the gov- 
ernment?) Were any of iis awards or decrees reversed 
or modified by the secretary of war or other officer? 

| Ach. Sire» the reorganization of the Cherokee board in 
‘September, 1842, have the certificates issued by tie com- 
‘missioners on their decrees been paid, as were the certifi- 
entes issued by the former board, and dera an order now 
ee inthe war depar ment that the cer'iſicates issued 
‘hy the commissioners must be submitted tothe secretary 
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‘of war for allowance or rejection, and if any portion be 


allowed it must be paid on a separate requisition issued 
by him in such case? If this beso the scervtary will 
communicate to the senate the law and authority by 
| which this power is cenferred upon his department 
„th. What amount of claims was adjudicated and 
‘pnid by the farmer. and what amount has beer adjudicas 
i ted by the board now in existen e? What number and 
amount of awards made by the latter have been allowed 
and paid by the department, and what number have 
been disnliowed or suspended? ý 
The resolution was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Jarnagin— 
Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be and he 
hereby is directed to furnish a statement to the senate of 
the a:nonut of money paid out of the treasury on certifi- 
p cates issued by the board of commissioners appointed in 
September. 1812. under the seventh article of the Chero- 
kee treaty of 1835-6; the date when such payments were 
innde and whether such certificate were paid in whole 
or in part; and if paid only in par, tha: he state by what 
awhoritv and under what law any portion of the money 
appearing to be due tothe several claimants upon the face 
of faid certificates has beef Withhela. 
On motion the senate adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. á 
Therspay, Dec. 14. Mr. Adems addressed the 
house on the decease of the Hon. Barker Burnell, 
member elect from Massachusetts, and the house 


Mr. Barrow’s resolution on the survey of the mouth | after adopting resolutions of respect, adjourned. 


of Red River was referred to the committee on com- 
merce. 


After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


DecemBer 20. Mr. Barrow submitted resolutions | 
of the legislature of Louisiana, asking that the 2d | 
regiment of dragoons may be reorganized and made 
a mounted regiment. t- 

Also, from the same source, asking that the fine 
imposed on Gen. Jackson may be refunded. 

Also, from the same, asking that an appropriation 


‘may be made to remove the obstructions at the 


mouth of Red river, in Louisiana. 

Also, from the same, asking that some measures 
may be taken for the reduction of the expenses atten- 
dant upon the United States courts. | 

Vm. Cost Johnson's report on the 200 millions steck. 
Mr. Woodbridge moved the printing 
extras of this report. 

Mr. King objected that it was connected with the 
proceedings of the house. 

The president pro tem. stated that the motion was 
not in order. i 

Mr. N oodbridge therefdre submitted a resolution; 
which lies over one day. 

Hemp. On motion of Mr. Benton, 

Resolved; I'hat the committee on naval affairs he di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of establishing a 
manufactory on the Mississippi river for the purchase 
and manufacture of domestic hemp for the use of the 
United States navy. 


Mineral lands. Mr. Brees? submitted a resolution 
calling for various information from the war depart- 


ment respecting leases of lead mines in the mineral 
district of Ilinois. 


Cherokee claims. 


Mr. Jarnagin moved to take up 


the resolution submitted by him some days since and | 


laid on the table. The motion having been agreed 
to Mr. J. said that as the resolution as originaily pre- 
sented had been ubjected to by some senators as not 


in strict accérdance with the usage of the body, he 
wold enhetitnte the follow ine. 


Fripay, Dec. 15. Rules of the house. The house 
resumed the consideration of the rules and orders of 
proceeding, the pending question being on agreeing 
to the following amendment proposed by Mr. Drom- 
goole: : 7 

“Itshall not be in order for any member, under 
cover of a proposition to correct the journal, to 
move to spread on the journal any paper or docu- 
ment which the house has previously refused to re- 
ceive or hear read. : 

“When motions are made to correct or amend the 
journal by the insertion of papers or documents 
thereon, if the house shall not decide in favor of the 
proposition, the matter proposed to be inserted shall 
not be spread on the journal, notwithstanding the 
yeas and nays may be entered on the journal.” 


of five hundred | i Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, spoke against the adop- 


ion of the rule as an attempt to qualify and limit a 
constitutional right, which cannot in such a way be 
done. l 

Mr. C. Johnson moved the previous question, thus 
cutting off by the speaker's decision the amendmentof 
Mr. Dromgoole. 

Mr. Dromgoole appealed from the speaker's deci- 
sion, but the house sustained it. 

The demand for the previous question heing se- 
conded, the mam question, on agreeing to the rules 
and orders of the last house of representatives, under 
such exceptions and with such amendments as had 
been adopted by this house, was taken and decided in 
the afirmative. = 

The effect of this vote is, that the rules and or- 
ders of the last house of representatives, cacenling 
that portion of the 133d rule, which 13 contained in 
the following words: “But the house may, at any 
time, by a vote of a majority cf the members pre- 
sent, suspend the putes and orders for the purpose of 
going into committee of\the)wholefen tne state of 
the unions and uso of providingvor the discharge of 
the committee from the consideration ef any bill re- 
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such time as the report of the committee of revisal, 
heretofore ordered to be appointed thereon, shall 
have been made and acted upon. 

Mr. Dromgoole gave notice that he would hereaf- 
ter introduce his amendment which had been cut off 
by the previous question. 

Mr. Giddings gave notice that on to-morrow, or on 
some subsequent day, he would move an amendment 
to the twenty-third rule. 

Which several notices were ordered to be entered 
on the journal. 

Duty on tea and coffee. Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll. on 
leave given, introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of introducing 
a bil to levy dunes upon the importation of tea and coflee. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll also, on leave given, introduc- 
ed the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to cause to 
be furnished to this house such information as may be 
on tile in any of the departments relative to the formation 
of a junction between the Atlentie and Pacific oceans. 

The treasary report. Mr. McKay, chairman of the 


to be introduced. 
The question was taken, and the house, 
the motion of Mr. Davis. 
A second vote for chaplain was then called for, 
and the following was the result: 


Whole number of votes. 183 
Necessary toa choice 92 
Mr. Tinsley had 97 
Mr. Dailey had 26 
Mr. Tiffany 51 
Mr. Dodge 2 


The speaker declared that Mr. Tinsley had the num- 
ber of votes necessary to a choice and was elected. 

Petitions and memorials were then called for in the 
order of the states and territories. 

Mr. Adams presented a memorial from N. York, 
asking that the people of thatstate may be absolved 
from all laws and obligations upon the subject of sla- 
very. 

The speaker stated that it came under the 2lst 
rule, (at present the 23d) and therefore could not be 
received. 

Mr. dams said that memorials of a like charac- 
ter had been received and referred by the last eon- 


cominittee of ways and means, moved the printing; gress, and he would show the speaker the precedents 


of 10,000 extra copies of the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury. Mr. Seymour moved to 
amend the motion by striking out 10,000 and insert- 
ing 15,000. ‘The amendment was rejected, and the 
original motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stiles, of Ga., rose and addressed the house 
in obituary of the late John Mellen, member elect 
from Georgia. 

Resolutions of respect were adopted, and the 
house adjourned. 


Sarcurpay, Dec. 16. The speaker announced the 
following members as composing the committee 
heretofore ordered to be appointed on the rules and 
orders of proceeding, viz: Messrs. Wise, Idans, 
Dromgocle, Beardsley, White, C. J. Ingersoll, J. W. 
> Davis, Vinton, and Ic. Chapman. 

Congressional districts. Mr. . 1. V. Brown gave no- 
tice that he would on Monday next, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, introduce a bill to repeal so 
much of the actapportioning representatives amongst 
the several states, approved 25th June, 1842, as re- 
quires the members to which each state is entitled 
to be elected by districts. 

“Ways and means. Mr. McKay, of N. C., (chair- 
man of committee of ways and means,) moved that 
the report of the secretary of the treasury be refer- 
red to the committee of ways and means, except so 
much of it as relates tothe warehousing system and 
the public lands, and that the portions of the report 
which refer to these subjects be referred to the com- 
mittees of commerce aud public lands. 

Mr. dams thought that the treasury report was a 
unit, aud as such ought to be referred to one com- 

mlitee. It was unusual to refer one document to so 
many committees. 

Mr. Mc Ray, after some conversation with Mr. 
dams, withdrew his motion, and moved that theen- 

‘lire report be referred to the committee of ways aud 
means. The motion was agreed to. 

Chaplain. The house, in pursuance of its order, 
proceeded to the election of chaplain, viva voce. 

The following gentlemen were nominated: Mr 
Strong nominated F. T. Tifany, Episcopal. Mr. 
Henley nominated Wm. Al. Dailey, Methodist Protes- 
tant. Mr. Douglass nominated Henry W. Dodge, 
Baptist. Mr. Duncan nominated Isaac Ketchum, 
German Reformed. Mr. Gilmer nominated Isaac S. 
"Tinsley, Baptist. Mr. Aing, of Massachusetts. no- 
minated S. G. Bulfinch, Unitarian. Mr. Cave John- 
scn nominated A. A. Muller, Lutheran. 

On the first vote there was no choice. The whole 
number of votes given were 184. Mr. Tiflany had 
63; Mr. Dailey 34; Mr. Ketchum 9; Mr. 'Tinsiey 43; 
Mr. Dodge 11; Mr. Bulfiuch 14; Mr. Dewey 2; and 
Mr. Miller 3. | 

Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, on the annunciation of that 
fact, asked leave to offer a resolution dispensing with 
the services of chaplain during the present session. 

The speaker said the election of chaplain took 
place undera joint resolution of the two houses, 
which resolution bad been agreed to by this house. 
he house was now in the process of executing its 
own order on the subject; and, in the opinion of the 
chair, the matter could ouly be reached now by a 
vote of reconsideration. 

Mr. Pettit expressed his desire to introduce a re- 
solution that the pay of the chaplain should be de- 
ducted from that of the members; in order that the 
members might pay fur their own preaching, and not 
the people. 

The speaker said the proposition would not be in 
order. ` 

Mr. Pavis, 
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of Indiana, moved that further action 
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upon which he relied if the clerk would hand him 
the journal of proceedings. Mr. A. was about to 
do this, when Mr. Gilmer, of Va., moved an ad- 
journment, and the house then adjourned. 


Monpay, Dec. 18. Amendment of the Constitution. 
Mr. Hunt submitted the following amendment to the 
constitution of the United States: 

Resolved. c., (two-thirds of both houses concurring,) 
That the following amendment of the constitution of the 
United States be proposed to the several states, to be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of said con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states, viz: 

“No person shall be hereafier elizibie to the office of 
president of the United Siates who shail have been pre- 
viously elected to the said office, and who shall have ac- 
cepted the same or exercised the pawers thereof.” 

Navy yard at Memphis. Mr. she gave notice of 
his intention to introduce to-morrow, or at a future 
day, a bill to establish a navy yard at the city of 
Memphis, in the state of Tennessee. 

Oregon Territory.—Mr. Hughes gave notice that he 
would on Wednesday next, or at some future day, 
introduce a bill for the organization of a territorial 
government to be called the Oregon Territory, and 
for other pnrposes. 

And also a bill to establish a port of entry at In- 
dependence, in Jackson, county, Missouri. 

And also a bill for surveying and constructing a 
military road from Fort Leavenworth, west of the 
state of Missouri, to the mouth of the Columbia ri- 
ver, in the Oregon Territory, and for establishing 
military posts on the same to give protection to the 
emigrnats to said territory. 

Foreign languages. Mr. Bidlack moved that the 
rulesof the house be suspended for the purpose of 
enabling his colleague (Mr. Frick) to introduce the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the clerk be directed to procure in the 
German language 5,000 copies of the president’s mes- 
sage, lor the use of the members of this house. 

And the rules having been suspended, and the re- 
solution being thus before the house— 

Mr. Slidell moved to amend it dy providing that 
1,000 copies of the same document should be print- 
ed in the French language. Mr. Jameson suggested 
two thousand instead of one. Mr. Slidell accepted 
the modification. 

Mr. Frick modified his resolution so as to read 
three thousand instead of five; and also accepted 
the proposition of Mr. Slidell as à part of the origi- 
nal resolution. 

Mr. Wise was opposed to the resolution. lt gave 
signs of the introduction of a new vernacular tougue. 
It was true many of their constituents were Ger- 
mans and French, but the English was the language 
of the country, and in that language alone should 
the public documents be printed. When would this 
stop? In the end the public documents and records 
would be printed in as many tongues as were spoken 
inthe country, if this innovation was allowed to take 
root. Gentlemen might as well propose to print in 
the Cherokce language. There were many inhabi- 
tants who took an interest in public afiuirs, who un- 
derstood no other language, and it would be just as 
proper to print for their benefit and edilication. 

Mr. Holmes remarked that there weretwo kinds of 
Dutch, one the pure German, the other the low 
Dutch. He wished toknow of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania which language he proposed to adopt. 
The only Germans in his district were low Dutch, &e. 

Mr. Frick, and Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, and Mr. Smith, 
of Hlinois, spoke in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Ramaey, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
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by some remarks. 

Mr. Murphy, of N. Y., said he wished to offer anoe 
er amendment, to print also in the Low Dutch. 
Gentlemen had spoken about the variety of langu- 
ages in use in the country, and the advantages to the 
nation of the portion of our inhabitants who spoke 
those languages. He thought the low Dutch ought 
not to be overlooked—their language was a melli- 
fluous one and they were as much entitled to have 
their wishes consulted in this matter as those who 
spoke the pure Dutch. 

Mr. Brinkenhoff, of Ohio, said the gentleman from 
New York claimed to speak because he came from 
the land of the Knickerbockers. He (Mr. B.) hada 
better right than that gentleman to be heard, because 
he was a Knickerbocker himself. He opposed the 
proposition of the gentleman from New York, as one 
intended to throw burlesque upon the subject. 

Mr. Beardsley opposed the resolution. It was just 
as proper to print in the French, the Spanish, the 
Italian, &c., as in German. The Germans, he be- 
lieved, were good citizens; but the English was the 
language of the country, and the Germans should 
acquire it. The documents would Le printed in the 
German newspapers, and in that form would reach 
this class of persons. 

Mr. Barnard, of New York, said, in opposing the 
resolution, that we should preserve the Janguage we 
derived from our ancestors. He was opposed to do- 
ing any thing, calculated to introduce distinct and 
separate interests and feelings among the population 
of our country. Whena foreigner emigrated here 
he desired to see him identifying himself, not only 
with the country, but with its language also. We 
should be a homogeneons people. But a small por- 
tion of the people could not read English, who could 
read atall. If the views of gentlemen were carried 
out, should a member be elected to this house, who 
could not read the English language, it would be ne- 
cessary to conduct the proceedings in two languages. 

Mr. Wise moved to lay the resolution and amend- 
ments on the table. 

The resolution and amendments were laid upon 
the table by a vote of 87 yeas (the speaker voting in 
affirmative,) to 86 nays. 

The tariff. Mr. Rhett asked leave to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read for information: 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means do 
inquire as Son as practicable into the expediency cf re- 
porting a bill repealing the tariff act passed in the year 
1842, and an lien thereof impusing a maximum rate of 
dutyof twenty per cent. ad valorem on imports, die- 
climinating between this maximum in the dunes inport- 
ed on the principle of producing revenue oniy. 

Objection being made, Mr. R. moved that the 
rules be suspended for the purpose of enabling him 
to offer the resolution, and remarked that he was 
desirousof introducing the resolution, in consequnce 
of the resolution offered on a former day by a gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. J. R. Ingersoll.) re- 
sponding, Mr. R. presumed, to the recommendation 
of the executive. 

Mr. Rhett asked the yeas and nays; which result- 
ed as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Ashe, Atkinson, Belser. E. J. Black, 
James A. Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Bed, J. 
Brinkerhof, Auron V. Brown, W. J. Brown, Burke, 
Burt, Campbell, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Cobb, Cross, Cullotn. Daniel, Garrett Davis, Join 
W. Davis. Dean, Deberry, Dickinson, Dougiass, Duncan, 
Dunlap, Ficklin, Haralson, Henley. Herriek, Holmes, 
Hoge, Houston, Hubard, Hughes, James B. Hunt Au- 
meson, Cave Johuson, Andrew Jounson, George W. 
Jones, Kennedy, Lewis, Lucas, Lumpkin, Mac'ay, Me- 
Clellan, MeClernand, McDowell, Xle Kay, Mathews, 
Moore, Marphy, Norris, Owen, Pettit, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Rhan St. John, Saunders, T. II. Seymour, 
Sinpson, J. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stiles. 
Stone, Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Weller, Wentworth, 
Wise, Woodward—t77. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adama, Anderson, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Beardsley, Benton, Bidlack, dames Black, Bossier, 
Brodhead, Vilton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buthovton, 
Caldweil, Cary, Carroll, Cathn, Chappei, Chilton, Cimg- 
man, Clinton, Colinmer, Cranston, Dana, R. D. Davis, 
Delen Dickey, Dulinghutn, Elis, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, 
Florence, Foot. Foster, French, Frick, Wilis Green, 
Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Waralin, Hardin, Har- 
per, Hays, Hopkins, Hubbell, Hudson, Hangertord, 
Washington Hunn Charles J Ingersoll, Joseph R. In- 
gersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Preston King, 
Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, MeCouslen, 
Melivaine, Bawara J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Mosely, 
Nes, Newton, Parmenter, Paterson, Peyton, Phenix, 
Elisha R. Pouer, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Read, Rolfe, Ritter, Ro- 
binson, Russell, Sample, Senter, David L. Seymour, Si- 
mons, Slidell, Albert Smith. J. T. Smith, Stephens, 
Stetson. Andrew Stewart, J. Stewart. Sykes, Thomas- 
son, Libbatts. Tilden. Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Wheaton, | Whitey oW ilhams, Wilkins, Wiathrop, W 
Wright, J A. Wrigln, Yost—J07. 

So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules 
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stance to the west. 
west, and yet she was accused of being indifferent to 
western 
Mr. W.) has now grown up from a mere whelp 
to a “roaring lion,” and he bade gentlemen on 
all sides to beware lest he should go about among 
them seeking whom he would devour. 
a that the constitution itself be not devour- 
ed. 


Alabama claim. Mr. Belser gave notice that he 
would on to-morrow, or some future day, ask leave 
of the house to introduce a bill to refund to the state 
of Alabama a certain sum of money therein named, 
due by the general government to the said state on 
account of expenditures for her troops called into 
service in the late Creek and Seminole wars. 

Disputed Seats. The house took up the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. Davis directing the ‘‘com- 
mittee on elections” to examine into the constitu- 
tionality and legality of the seats claimed by the 
members from New Hampshire, Missouri, Georgia, 
and Mississippi. . 

Which resolution Mr. Steenrod had moved to 
amend by striking out the words “committee of elec- 
tions” and substituting therefor the words “select 
committee.” . 

Which amendment Mr. Jameson had moved to 
amend by substituting for the words “select commit- 
tee” the words committee of the whole on the state 
of the Uuion.” 

And the pending question was on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Jameson (seat disputed) took the ground that 
this was not a referable subject—that it was not to 
be referred to a committee. It did not stand upon 
the grounds of a contested election; it stood on the 
ground of sovereizn states contending for their rights 
to seats upon this floor under the constitution of the 
country. They stood here with their seats uncon- 
tested, with the same evidence of rights to seats as 
any gentleman on this floor had. This matter should 
not go to a committee. It was admitting that there 
was some doubt as to their right to their seats.— 
Having once admitted that—having referred the 
matter to a committee, and: that committee having 
reported, they were instantaneously placed in a pre- 
dicament where they would have no right to vote 
upon their own cases. Three or four states of the 
Union were to be disfranchised—driven out of the 
Union! 
real nullification, not in word but in deed and in fact, 
here was a law which did no less than nullify the 
Union. He was, on reflection, against all reference 
whatever of that matter; and he should therefore 
withdraw his amendment to the amendment of the 


gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Steenrod,) proposing |. 


a reference to acomiittee of the whole. For his 
part he could see no essential diflerence between the 
report of a standing committee, a select committee, 
or a committee of the whole; but he could see very 
lainly that there was a great difference between 
aving the subject considered by any committee and 
by the house ina body. 

Mr. Kennedy then said that he would move to 
amend the resolution by striking out all after the 
word “Resolved,” and inserting: 

“That the committee of elections be directed to 
report upon the certificates of the members returned 
to serve in that house and that they inguire and re- 
port whether the several members of this house have 

een elected in conformity with the constitution and 
jaw.” 

Mr. Elmer said that should the amendment to the 
amendment just moved by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, (Mr. (Kennedy) not prevail, he intended to offer 
the following: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee of elections be directed 
to examine and report upon the certticates of election 
or other credentials of the members returned to serve in 
this house, and that they inquire and report whether the 
several members of this house have been elected in con- 
formity with the constitution and law. 

Mr. E. observed that it was, in his opinion, proper 
and regular that tne credentials of the gentlemen in 
question should go to the committee of elections, and 
that the house should have a report uponthem. He 
had therefore brought before the house notice ofa 
resolution to that effect practically, but freed from 
the difficulties which now beset the subject. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, signified his acceptance 
of the substitute just read by Mr, Elmer as a modifi- 
cation of his own original resolution. 

At this stage of proccedings, on motion the house 
adjourned. 


Tvespay, Dec. 19. The house having resolved 


itself into committee of the whole, (Mr. Hopkins, of 


Va. in the chair,) the various topics of the president’s 
message were, on motion of Mr. Wise referred to 
their respective commillees. 

The eleventh branch of Mr. Pise's resolution, 
however, being under consideration in the following 
words: 

“Resolved, Thatso much of the message of the presi- 
dent of the Untied States as relates to the policy of at- 
tending io the lakes and rivers of the West, and as re- 
Jates to the improvement of the navigation of the Mis- 
Sissippi river particularly, be reterred tu the committee on 
Commerce.” 

Mr. Thomasson (observing that his cbject was a 
general reſerence, so as to embrace all rivers and 


lakes without any exception) moved to amend. by 
striking out the words “of the navigation of the 
Mississippi river particularly;“ and by changing the 
word “the,” immediately before the word improve - 
ment,” to “their.” 


tending to the lakes and rivers of the West be referred 
to the committee on commerce. 


follows: 


relates ta the improvement of the Western rivers and 
harbors upon the lakes be referred to a select committee 
of nine members. 


favor of that of the gentleman from Virginia. 
K. thought the West the. greatest empire on earth. 


of the West, and of the expediency of protecting its 


If gentlemen wanted to see a specimen of | commerce along the outlet of the gulf stream. 


committee on commerce. 


'tatives from tho west. 
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The discussion proceeded ſor some time, when Mr. 
Wise modified his resolution so as to read as follows: 
11. That so much as relates to the policy of at- 


Mr. Thomasson then modified his amendment as 


Resolved, That so much of the president’s message ns 


Mr. Barnard thought the house should not depart 


from its usual practice, but that Mr. Thomasson should 
so modify his amendment as to refer so much of the 
message as relates to any new works for the im- 
provement of harbors or the navigation of rivers, to 
the committee on commerce. 


If the amendment of 
Mr. T. be adopted, he did not see why the committee 


of nine might not even take charge of the general 
bill of appropriations itself introduced ordinarily for 
carrying on works already begun. 


Mr. Wise next spoke, at some length. He had 


wished to avoid by his proposed resolution the knotty 
subject of the powers of congress over internal im- 
provements. i 


Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, spoke at large on the 
power and demands of the West. The West wanted 


no longer the milk of babes but the méat of men, 
and the West would have it. 
about the reference, or rather was opposed to the 


He was indifferent 


proposition of the gentleman from New York and in 
Mr. 


Mr. Holmes expatiated on the power and increase 


He 
was not in favor of the subject being referred to the 
The old states had been 
poisoning the West by means of the tariff. 

Mr. Wilkins, of Pa., spoke of the necessity for im- 
proving the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Mr. Beardsley, of N. York, asked what the discus- 
sion had to do with the question before the house.— 
What had the Hudson to do with the Mississippi?— 
(The member from Indiana had spoken with dispar- 
agement of the Hudson.) What had it to do with 
the tarif? [Mr. Holmes had alluded to this subject.] 
The question before the house was a simple one to 
refer to the committee on commerce a certain por- 
tion of the message. He did not think the president's 
message had called them to confine their views ex- 
pressly toany particular quarter of the country or 
to the neglect of other sections. 

Mr. Hardin, of Il., Mr. Bowlin, of Mo., and Mr. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, expatiated on the increase, 
power, wants, and demands of the West. 

M. Barnard vindicated himself from the idea thrown 
out of a want of friendship on his part for the West. 


Mr. Winthrop (of the committee on commerce) 
said he could not see why so much importance should 
be attached to the committee who were to have 
charge of the subject. He was willing that the com- 
mittee on roads and canals should have charge of the 
subject or any other committee. Mr. W. rose to 
repel the charge or intimation that the west had re- 
ceived no favor from other sections of the country. 
It was not so, and the roll of proceedings would 
show a truth he had heard some years since from a 
Massachusetts senator, now no longer a member of 
that body, that there was not a western measure 
that had ever passed congress which had not either 
originated with or been sustained by eastern votes. 
He had the authority of a western man of the senate, 
for saying that there was not a western measure 
which could have been passed but by northern votes. 
When, he would ask, for he had been driven to the 
question, had western interests been sustained by 
southern men? And yet southern men had said (Mr. 
Holmes for example,) that the mothers of the states, 
—the old colonial states,—had been poisoning the 
west. Mr. Winthrop showed that in such a question 
the interests of the country were the same? And so 
they were in reference tó works of internal improve- 
ment. The lakes and rivers of the west were all 
American. They belonged to the north as well as to 
the west, and to all in common. 

Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, rebuked Mr. Kennedy, of 
Indiana, for the manner in which he had thrown off 
all dependence or interest upon other sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Wise thought there had been some bidding and 
tendering in behalf of western interests during the 
debate, and he thought too, that injustice had been 
done to the Old Dominion by some of the represen. 
She had given of her sub- 
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Her own dominion made up the 


interests. The lion of the west (said 


We should 


The committee, on motion of Mr. Weller, rose and 


reported progress, and the house adjourned. 


Weonespay, Dec. 20. Public lands. Mr. Houston 
introduced a bill entitled “A bill to graduate the 


price of the public Jands in favor of settlers and 
i Referred to the committee on pifblic 
ands. 


_ Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Mr. Stewart, of Pa., 
introduced a bill directing the conditional transfer of 
the stock held by the U. States in the Chesapeake 


and Ohio canal to the state of Maryland and cities of 


Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, so as to 


secure the early completion of the canal to Cum- 
berland. — 


M. S. moved that it be referred to the committee 
of the whole on the state of the union. 

Mr. Cave Johnson opposed the motion. The house 
then rejected Mr. S’s proposed reference and refer- 
red the bill to the committee on roads and canals. 

Chicago. Mr. Wentworth gave notice that he 
would hereafter imtroduce a bill to establish a port 
of entry at the city of Chicago, in the state of Ili- 
nots. ` 

Oregon. Mr. Wentworth asked leave to offer a re- 
solution calling on the president to communicate to 
this house, if not incompatible with the public inte- 
rests, all correspondence between the government of 


«the United States and foreign powers in relation to 


the discovery, possession, title, and boundary of the 
Oregon Territory. 

Objection being made, the resolution was not re- 
ceived. l 

Illegal members. The proposed resolution of Mr. 
Davis was taken up, modified at the suggestion of 
Mr. Elmer so as to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the comrnittee of elections be directed 
to examine and report upon the certificates of election 
or other credentials of the members returned to serve in. 
this house, and tnat they inquire and report Whether the 
several members of this house have been elected in cone 
furmity with the constitution and law. 

The main question being taken, the resolution 
was adopted by 148 yeas to 32 nays. 

Amendment of the journal. The house proceeded 
to consider Mr. Barnard's proposed resolution to 
amend the journal so as to insert the protest. 

The pending question raised by Mr. Dromgoole, 
“shall this resolution be received?” being taken up, 
Mr. Steenrod moved to lay the said question of recep- 
tion upon the table. ' 

‘The yeas and nays being taken, the question of re- 
ception was laid on the table by yeas 116, nays 59. 

Petitions. The pending question, in order of busi- 
ness, raised by Mr. Adams on Saturday last, on the 
admissabily of the petition from citizens of New 
York praying to be dissolved from all further con- 
nection with slavery by the adoption of such amend- 
ments of the constitution as inay be required for the 
purpose, was taken up. 

The speaker stated that having examined into the 
subject he found that the rule of the house did not 
exclude this petition. é 

The petition being thus therefore now before the 
house, Mr. .2dams moved its reference to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 

Mr. Cave Johnson said, that ashe was not willing 
that petitions praying for a dissolution of the Union 
should be received at any time, he objected to the 
reception of this petition. 

Mr. .ddams. Ihe reason of the gentleman does 
not apply. This is not a petition for the dissolution 
of the Union, but for the ad8ption by congress of an 
amendment to the constitution of the U.. States. 
‘The reason assigned by the gentleman, therefore, is 
not a reason for the rejection of the reception of 
this petition. I move its reference to the committee 
on the judiciary, to whom similar petitions present- 
ed at the lust congress were referred. 

Mr. Thompson moved that the question of recep- 
tion be laid on the table. 

The house by a vote of 97 to 80, laid the question 
on the table. 

Mr. Adams next presented other abolition petitions; 
and one from 261 citizens of Illinois. 

Mr. Haralson, of Ga., moved that the motion to 
receive it be laid on the table. 

The speaker decided that as the petition gives rise 
to debate it must, by the rule, lie over. 

Mr. Wise appealed. 

Mr. Strong moved that the appeal be laid on the 
table, pending which motion, the house, on motion 
of Mr. Seymour, adjourced. 
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American PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. The supply of 
cheese has been too rapid. Upwards of 7,000 casks had 
been offered at auction, but not one-sixth of it sold prices 
23 10 30 fordamaged, and trom that up to 49s. per hundred 
ewt. for prime qualities. Atleast 8.000 package were 
on hand unsold. The marketin foreign cheese, yet in 
is infaney.canstand no such sudden surfeits. 

Liverpool Dec. 4. Wet weather obstructs seeding of 
grain. The flour trade was dull, but we make no 
change in our qhotations for either Irish or Canada; the 
sales, however, were on very confined scale. Canadian 
ewert, 30a 318; United States do, 31 a 323; ditto sour, 
27a 2. 

Another account, same date, says: Flour has not sold 
freely this week, Bat both Canada and Trish have brought 
very full prices. Several parcels of flour in bund have 
been sold at 228. 9d. per barrel. : 

Considerable quantities of new beef had arrived from 
America, the quality, so far as landed, decidedly supe- 
rior to previons parcels from thence. The trade, how- 
ever, purchase sparingly, waiting to see what quantity ts 
to arrive. Prices are firm however. Pork is inquired 
for: and Irish being very firmly held, the present quota- 
tions are likely to be supported. Hams came forward 
in considerable quantities; the demand here does not 
keep pace with the supply, owing to the irregularity of 
quality; a fine article can be sold. 

Tallow is dull. Large arrivals of lard had affected 
the demand rather than the price of that article. 


AMERICAN Domestic Goons. There were exported 
from Boston, during the week ending on the 6th instant, 
522 bales of domestic gooda. OF these 335 bales were 
shipped to Turkey in Asin, 115 to South America, and 
82 bales to the West [adies. 


Axcrican SILK. We learn from the Tennessee Agri- 
en'turist that a gentleman in that state has senta small 
invoice of sik to his brother in Dublin, who sentit to 
Manchester, where it was sold at 133. per pond, and 
pronounced equal to the best silk obrained from France 
and Italy A large amount wil be sent out next 
sercon. [lave we not the labor able to earn many 
milions of dollars, in growing silk at $t per pound,— 
without infringing upon any branch of our present pro- 
cuctive industry? Children, femnes, the aged and the 
infirm could du much in the way of picking mulberry 
Jeaves, fecding silk worms, recling from the cocoons, &.. 
Many now sadly dependent emild by stfea means be 
made que independent and comfortable. 


Carton. Speculation has been awakened within a 
few dave at New York, in this article. 2.000 bales 
changed hands on Monday—3 00 on Tuesday and an 
advance has been obtained of 4 cent per pound, over our 
jast quotanons. 

At Charleston during the week ending the 17th, 6,599 
bales were sold at, from 7 taS3. 

At Savannah same week 2.455 bales were sald at 62 
to $t for Upland, and 15 to 25 for Sea Island. The ar- 
riva'a of the week were 11,736 baies; stock on hand 25,- 
52% halas, 

Tne Houston Cinzen of the 6th quotes Texas cotton at 
61165. . 

Ry the Hibernia steamer we learn the condition of the 
Liverpool market to the Sth instant. Their impressions 
were that the American erop woud be about 1,800,000 
bales. Fora forinight prices remained steady, and sales 
of 6 107,000 hates were effected daily. A slight improve- 
ment thea took place—a mere shade. 

Sales from 23th November tothe Ist December inclu- 
clusive—H10 Sea Island II sd; 10 stained do. 62d; 
6350 bowed, 4534; 12,370 Orleans, 406311; 10,000 Mo- 
bile 445531; 600 Perntmbuce, 550634; 60 Bahia, 6345 
1.099 Moaranham, 54165: 1.900 Iavpoan, 65174; 330 
West India, 44050; 8,920 Surat, 33 u4 zd; 89 Madras, 5a 
64 J. Total 42,500. i 


Frocr—prives at Boston 8187; to 8500; New York 
$155 to $4.09; Philadelohia $4.25 to $4,37;; Balumore 
$4.19; Charleston, S. C. 35 to $5,25 for Jluward street 
flour. 


Guass TUMBLERS. This country formerly imported 
most of her ciass ware, among the rest, die cheap, com- 
nion tumbler trom Germany, ata cost of 50, 41, 41, aud 
artue lowest 375 cents a dozen, Tais was thought the 
lowest possible price—theel porters declasing that they 
brought them merely to fill up their cargoes und were 
satisfied to make barely freuthit on them, as they were 
sure sale. The new tariff imposed a heavy diary on these 
tuinhlers—ten cents a pound—and now our own people 
were cneonraved to attempt making them, ‘The result 
nheady is that they are now selling these tumblers at 
twenty-seven and a half vents a dozen—iower than ever 
before. Is is one of the articles on which, according 
to the Pree Traders, the whiz turf has taxed our peo- 
pie itty to hundred per cent! V. Y. Tribune. 


Hoo xiLixa. Prices have advanced at Cincinnati 
since the packing commenced this season. Ihe quaa 
tens are now from $2,25 ty 82.022. The supply fais 
fomething short of what it was io the same day last sea- 
son. It was estumated that 50 090 had been cut up, up 
tothe Iih inst., of which 23,000 were frum Keniucky, 
the balance from Ohio and Indiana. We judge thatthe 
business is cutered into ona morc extended scale atma- 
ny ether places, thin heretofare, 

At Brookville, Pu., a pretty heavy business is doing.— 
ee: bray A „A pretty heavy us} — 
Puat place and Laurel, it is supposed, will pack 8100, 000 
worth of nork. 
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The price of pork to put up for family bac on, in the time on business. 
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Thence he will proceed to Wash- 


New York market, is 8130 ;; at Bultiore 83. 7534.00. ington via Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina. 


The Wabash Courier, ‘Terre-haute, says: “Several 
fine droves had been brought to town, and between 2000 
and 3000 slaughtered during the week ending 9th inst. 
Price $2 per hundred.” 


_ Ice Trane. The N. York Sun savs 3,009 tons were 
imported last season to that city—12,099 tons were con- 
sumed, and 7,000 remain on hand. 


Moxey Marker. The New York Express says:— 
Money is freely offering on bond and mortgage at five 
per cent. and on temporary loans and favorite business 
paper at 3333 per cent. per annum. Indeed large loans 
have been made at a fraction below those rates-—- 
The stock of specie is accumulating, and in the ab- 


sence of all fureign demand nearly every description is 
at par. 


The Express of Thursday says: A very large amount 
of money on mortgage, bearing seven per cent. has been 
paid off because the holders of the mortgages would not 
reduce it to six. Never has there been any thing like the 
amount ef cash on hand, that there is at present seeking 
investment, 

SPECIE continues pouring into the ports of the South 
West. The total amount received in New Orleans dur- 
ing the months of September, October, and November, 
was $2,319,477. 

On the 9th instant, $112,000 reached them from St. 
Louis and Pittsburg. We see daily accounts to the same 
effect. 

On the IIch instant, $121,090 reached Mobile, from 
Boston and New York. 


Provision Market. The present abundance and 
consequent cheapness of provisions at the markets of the 
principal cities, is noticed by many of the papers, and 
perhaps has never been exceeded in this country. The 
Gazette of the “Queen of the West” for instance, says, 
that if any city in the known world can vie with Cin- 
cinnatt in profusion, cheapness, and excellence of 
markets, ba should like to know where it is. After 
citing to us, besides the usual varieties of meats on the 
etalls, wagons lining the side walks for ten squares of the 
city, loaded with cords of turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, 
piga, rabbits, quails, oppussums, and venison, & &c. 
they quote prices, viz: ‘Turkeys, from 25 a 50 cents; 
geese 15420; chickens 3110; ducks 10a123 pigs (roasters) 
3762; rubhuts Sal2; oppossums 2025; pork 2a23; beef 
(hind quarter] 2a—; beef (fore quarter) la—; veal (per 
quarter) 25250; butter Sal2; cheese Jab; choice apples, 
(per bushel) 37450; potatues 30.40; cranberries, (per 
peck) 5062. 

The Hagerstown News boas's of its market. Chickens 
at from 6 to 20 cents; butter 10 to 12 centa per pound; 
corn meal one centa pound, buckwheat flour 2; lard 5 
cents, &c. &c. 


Pixs, Home-mape. The new tariff imposed for the 
first time a decidedly protective duty on pins. equal to 50 
per cent. There were but two priemaking establish- 
ments in the country when that law was passed, each of 
which had been carried on for years without making a 
single dividend—one certainly had nde none. Since 
then, this concern has paid its first dividend of 23 per 
cent.—the sole return on a nine years’ investment—and 
is now driving a good business, and Tkely to do well.— 
It is selling pins fifeen per cent. cheaper than they were 
sdid before this tarif was adopted, and making a vastly 
superior article. Tue average price is 65 cents a pound 
or pack, containing | 2.600 ty 5,090 pi a, Duty. 8 cents 
per thousand pins. Several new establishments are now 
going forward, and we have nota doubt that pins will he 
10 percent. cheaper yet within two years if the present 
tariff is sustained. ‘The wages of the workmen have 
been increased since the tarii? passed, and a great many 
more have been set at work. ‘The manntacturers are 
daily learning how to econoanzein materials and pro- 
ces-es, and can sell cheap because they have a sure, 
adequate and steady market. (‘T'ribune. 


Tue Sucar Crore. The New Orleans Bulletin, after 
mature consideration ofa. they have seen and heard on 
the subject, concludes that, habet good in quality the 
sugar crop of Lousiana will fail one third short of the 
crop of last year in quantity. 


Wear. The Racine (Wiskonsan) Advocate states 
thar 40 000 busheis of wheat hive been exported from 
that port durtug the present season, 


APPOINTMENTS by the president, byand with the advice 
and consent of the senate. ‘Thomas McGuire, of Ohio, 
consul tor the United States, for Giascow, in Scotland. 

Matthew St. Clair Clarke, cf Pennsvlania, auditor of 
the treasury for the post ollice department, in the place 
of Elisha Whittlesey, resigned. 

Alexander G. Penn, io be postmaster at N. Orleans, 
in the place of Hon. J. B. Dawson, (AI. C.) resigned. 

Alexander Dallas Bache, has been appointed chief 
of the bureau of coas: survey, in the place of Ferdinand 
Hassler, deccased. : 


Curva TRADE. An American officer referring to the 
case of the Ariel, a schooner saing under American co- 
lours and engaged in the opum enn trade, 
says that it is the practice of some Americans to 
send out clippers to China, transfer them to some rene- 
pade American, and turning the regular crew on shore 
sail them under our flag, fur the English. 


Hesry Cray. The Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of the 
16th mstant says: Mr. Cray left here on ‘Thursday last 
for New Orleans whero he exnects ta he detained simie 
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He is in fine health and spirits. 


Dearus during the last weck at Philadelphia 94, of 
whieh 25 were under one vear of age, J were from the 
alms house; 16 died of consumption. At Baltimore 49, 
of which 14 were under one year, 10 free colored and 4 
slaves; 10 died of consumption. 


Dr. AARON SCHOoLFIELD, died on the Sth Novemlier 
last at his late residence, a short distance from Benion- 
ville, Benton county, Arkansas, in the 69th year of his 
age. Dr. S. was horn in the state of Marvland on the 
29th July, 1774. His parents moved to Fauquier county, 
Virginia, in 1780, where he received a liberal education, 
and at an early age entered upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities of his protession. In 1815 he removed to Bl: d- 
soe county, Tennessee, where he continued until May 
1843, when he removed to Arkansas, where now repose 
the remains of a worthy and intelligent man. Endoired 
connections, and a large circle of friends, will long cher- 
ish his memory. 


Dixixc IN pest. The London Sun, noticing the pas- 
sage in the letter of the Rev. Sidney Smith, in hien be 
wonders how a Pennsylvanian can sit at an Baglish ta- 
ble without being overwhelmed with the consciousness 
that he is part of the state, and owes two or three pounds 
to each of the individuals present, says: 

„Alus, if those gentlemen only were to sit down to an 
English table who did'nt happen to owe other gentlemen 
inonev, the number ot guests at our fashionable parties 
would be cruclly thinned, and the whole system aud 
science of dinners would very soon bid fair io become 
one of the lost arts.” 


Disasters on Lare Erie rox 1843. The Buffalo 
Commercial gives a list of disasters on the Lake during 
the season of navigation, which includes fourteen stups, 
brigs, and schooners, one propeiler, and one ordinary 
stenmer; all lost in whole or in part, or much damagcd 
in hull and cargo. The loss of hfe was from the schr. 
Irie, at Michigan City. in April, of the captain, gardrer 
and five men; and from the schr. South America, on 
15th October, Captain Beadley and five others. 


‘Tie Eveorive Fraxcnise .The return from one of the 
towns in the eastern congressional dis'rict, in Teleres.ce 
to the November election, states that the selec*men and 
town clerk appeared at the polls, but that nobody else 
did. and that no votes were thrown. The selecitmen and 
clerk did not, it scems, think it worth while to vote theme 
selves. [Augusta Age. 


Hempuc. Some linguist lately undertook either to en- 
ligh'en or to humbug the public with an acconnt of Me 
recent origin of this word, which, in these times, is cer- 
tainly avery hard expression and familiar word. but 
has, nevertheless, it seems, not been deemed worthy a 
place in any of the dictionaries of our language. A 
correspondent of the Inquirer, however. has succeeded in 
discovering that so far from owing its origin to any tung 
so recent, this said idenucal word “humbug, can be 
found in the 68:h number of “The Advertiser.“ printed 
in 1753. This establishes its leginmacy beyond ravi — 
Whoever the mantle of Noah Webster may fa!l upor, 
will he fully authorised to allow humbug to be one ot he 
twenty thousand new words which the next new and 
“improved” English Dictionary will add to the laugunge- 


THE LATE MAIL ROBBERY. The Hudson Gazette, 20:h 
inst. says: It has now been satisfactorily ascertained 
thatthere was only the small sum of S47 375 cenis, ta- 
ken from the mail which was robbed in dus city on the 
ath inst. All the drafis, checks, and other valuable pa- 
pers, have been recovered. 


Nava The U. S. frigate Constellation, late of the 
Chinn station, now on her voyage round the world, et: 
the Sandwich Islands on the loth August. visited Mione 
rerey, Caliternia, about the middle of November, where 
the usual courtesies were exchanged between Con moe 
dore Kenari ey and the Mexican commandant, and woud 
leave Valparaiso for home, about the Ist December. 

The Falmouth, Capt. Saxos, and the Vardutia, Capt. 
Cnaunxcsy, were at Havana on the 9. h alt all wee. 

The Somers, Licut. West. was despatched from Ha- 
vana to Jamaica, to bring off the crew of the barque 
Windsor, whieh was driven on the rocks near there and 
lost. After perfornnng that service the Somers saie d on 
the 3th ult. for Key West. 

The U. S. schooner Phenix, Lieut. Cong. SINCLAIR, 
buand to Chagres, with the mail for the Pacife squad ron, 
sailed from Norfolk on Wednesday. 


New York Revents. The cross revenues of the 
state ot New York this year will be neariy three miltous 
of dollars, which, after paying all expenses oi vovern - 
ment, interest on debt, and repairs on public words, Will 
leave n large surplus. 

Raft Roaps IN Grorci. It is only seven year: since 
the first nule of rail road was laid down in Geotah, And 
now she bas upwards of four hundred miles of reads in 
datiy use. The rail road from Augusta to Madison 28 
105 miles in length; and nearly 20 miles ot (le cad 
roud between Savannah & Macon have been comp ied. 


Screamers. The Acadia left Boston on the 16h for 
Liverpool, with 16 passengers, 17.000 levers, 2 heavy 
bags of despatches, and the usual quantity of newspa- 
pers. 

Jena WELLS, of the, United States (District court of 
iss, Was lying dangerously alhat defierson city on 
the Jih inst. The business of the cout was conthiucd 
to the next term. 
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U. Spares Sexator FROM Maryzianp. The legisla- 
ture went into an election for a senator to succeed Joux 
Leepa Keer, esq.. whose time expired on the 4th of 
March last. and who declined a re-nomination. The 
senate in their message nominated James A. PEARCE, 
esq., of Kent county. No other nomination was made. 
Mr. P. received 59 votes, and there were 36 blank and 
scartering votes. Mr. P. was thereupon declured to be 
duly elected. 


CONGRESS. Ox Tutrspsy. In the senate. Mr. 
Arcuisos’s billfor establishing a government over the 
Oregon Territory, was read and referred to the select 
committe on that subject. Mr. ALLEN proposed a re- 
solution calling upon ihe executive for copies of the in- 
structions given, and correspondence of our minister 
with the British minister in relation to the Oregon 
which lav over for consideration. A proportion of the 
usual business was transacted, after which the senate 
went into executive sessiong—which Mr. Allen, by the 


way, has proposed a rule, requiring to be held in future | pondent or the Savannah Republican from Havana 


with open doors. 


In the house ‘of representatives. Notice of bills. By 
Mr. Payne: To repeal the law for distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands amongst the states. 

By Mr. Weller: ‘To continue in force the act incorpo- 
rating the City of Washington. 

By Mr. Steenrod: For appropriations for the construe- 
tion of the Cumberland Road through the states of Ohio. 
III in un. Hino, and Virginia. 

By Mr. Slidell: To provide for the adjustment of land 
elaima in Lousiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
aod Missouri. and Iowa Territory. 

A bill to confirm the eutry of public land in certain 
cases. 

A bill ta exempt from duty, cotton imported into the 
U. States from Texas. 

By Mr. Seymour: A bill relative to pensions: 

By Mr. Norris, of Pa: For the construction of a dry 
dock, at the navy yard, Ph ladelplia. 

By Cave Juhnson: A bill rela: ive to the duty on salt. 


Various memorials and petitions were received and. re- 
ferred One presented by Mr. G. professing to 
he from a free man, born free. Sand now confined in 
jail without canse, in the Civ of Washington, and ad- 
yertised tobe sold as a slave.“ caused sume excitement. 

A motion to lav iton the table was necatved by veas 
and nays, yeas 53, navs 100. Mr. Giddings’ motion to 
refer it to a select committees, afier further debate, was 
ruled bythe Speaker imperatively to lay over, and the 
subject was dropped for the day. 

The debate on Mr. Hale's resolution relative to the home 
squadron was then resumed. Mr. Hale spoke at length 
on the subject. Mr. Giddings then obratned the floor.— 
An ineffectual attempt was made by Mr. Barnard, to in- 
duce the house to go into committee of the whole, so as 
to have the residue of the President’s message referred; 
and Mr. G. proceeded to speak. When he concluded, 
Mr. Weller called tor the previous question, but a quo- 
rum was found wanting,—and after receiving an execu- 
tive messaze—and a letter from Mr. Rhett declining to 
eerve on the committee to which was referred the 
Massachiusetts resolutions, and excusing him, the house 
adjourned. 


On Friday Mr. Giddings’ motion to refer the above 
memorial was warmly debated, an amendment, substi- 
tuting the committee on the judiciary was carried, and to 
them the memorial was referred. 


‘Tre 2ist Rute. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce writes on the 25th, 
that the Van Buren majority of the house have, on con- 
sultation, determined to rescind the twenty first rule— 
This cule has kept the House of Representatives, for the 
last ten years incessantly in turmoil, and we verily be- 
lieve has piven ten times the weight to political abolition- 
ism which it ever would have acquired without the aid 
of that error. The senate have had no such rule, and 
consequently no such disorder or interruption of busi- 
ness. “The right of peution” is considered a very sa- 
cred right. by the great body of the people. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
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EGYPT.  . 

The presentation of the Marquis de Lavalette, 
consul-general of France, to Mehemet Ali, took 
place at Alexandria on the 27th of October, and he 
was received at the citadel, the royal residence, with 
the customary ceremonies; but it is said that the re- 
ception given to the new consul had something in it 
more than usually cordial. M. do Lavalette re- 
ceived as a present a fine horse and a superb sabre 
enriched with precious stones. The Marchioness 
Lavalette (formerly Mrs. Samuel Welles, of Paris) 
having expressed a desire to visit the harem, this 
particular favor was readily granted to her, and his 
highness carried his courtesy so far as to go to the 
apartment of his daughter to receive Madame Lava- 
lette in person, where the most cordial welcome was 
given her, and every kind of oriental luxury dis- 
played. Madame Lavalette asked permission to 
offer the ladies some pieces of very rich Lyons stuffs, 
which were joyfully accepted, and in return she re- 
ceived a full dress of the oriental fashion, of the 
richest kind. In fact, the viceroy on every occasion 
displays the greatest sympathy with France and 
Frenchmen. 


— 


CUBA. 

The new governor general is administering justice 
in the most summary manner on all culprits, and 
promptly executing those found guilty of heinous 
offences; thus sustaining the character which he won 
in Spain for vigor and decision. He bids fair to tread 
in the footsteps of Tacon, an illustrious predecessor 
in the government of the Island of Cuba. A corres- 


recommends that foreign travelicis who visit the 
island should always take with them a passport 
issued or verified by a Spanish consul, without which 
they will be sure to be fined from ten to twenty-five 
dollars, and probably be subjected to other inconve- 
niences. 

EUROPE-HER DEBTS. 

The debts of Europo, is the subject of an intérest- 
ing article in the late number of Hunt’s Magazine.— 
From this it appears that every nation in Europe, 
without exception, is heavily in debt. Each of the 
petty German states pays a large amount of interest. | 
The aggregate of the debts of the thirty nine sover- | 
eianties is 10,499,71",000. German dollars, equal to 
82 cents of our currency. The English debt swal- 
lows up in interest, more than one half of the revenue 
out of which it is to be supported. Debt about £300,- 
000,000, interest £L2?8,000,.000 a year. It would re- 
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quire ten millions a year lor eighty years to pay the | 


principal of this immense debt. We extract from 
the full table the following estimates of the debts of 


the larger powers. 
Average of debt to 


Country. Debt each inhabitant. 
Holtand, 6300 ,000,000 S266 
England, 5,556,000 000 222 
Frank(t on the Main 5 000,000 90 
France, 1,800,000 000 54 
Bremen, 3.000.000 54 
Hamburg, 7.000.030 45 
Denmark, 93,000,000 44 
Greece, 44,000,000 44 
Portugal, 142,000,000 33 
Spain, 467 000.000 35 
Austria, 330,000,000 31 
Belgium, 120,009,000 30 
Papal states, 67.000 000 26 
Naples, 126,000,000 16 
Prussia, 150,000.000 11 


Russia and Poland, 545.000 000 


How is it possible 
with such a mass of debts upon their shoulders, to 
adopt a system of free trade? In addition to the pay- 
ment of the annual interest on the above ten and a 
half millions of dollars, the current expenses for the 
support of royalty and the armies and navies by 
which it is everywhere upheld, call for a much larg- 
er revenue than can be raised by any system of di- 
rect taxation alone. How absurd then to suppose 
that they will admit the productions of American 
industry to be consumed on the payment of a less 
tax than is imposed upon the products of their own 
home industry. Will they love foreigners better 
than themselves? [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
A CONVENTION WITH MEXICO., 
The National Intelligencer of the 29th instant 

says—A messenger despatched by Gen. Thompson, 
our Minister at Mexico, arrived in this city on Tues- ` 
day last, having left the city of Mexico on 22d ult. 
immediately after the conclusion there, by our Min- 
ister, of a Convention with the Government of that 
Republic, the object of which is understood to be to 
make provision in favor of hitherto unsettled claims 
of American citizens for indemnities. This news 
will be acceptable to the holders of such claims, and 
furnishes, besides, as far as it goes, additional evi- 
dence of the disposition of Mexico to maintain friend- 
ly relations with tbe United States. 


THE PURLIO LANDS. 
The communication from the General Land Office 


yesterday laid before Congress shows the sales of 
lands for the last year to have amounted to 1,639,674 
acres, making two millions of dollars, exceeding the 
amount received the preceding year by $600,000. 
Of the sales, not more than 10,000 acres have been 
sold above the minimum price, owing, as the com- 
missioner thinks, to the operation of the pre-emption 
laws, which enable the actual settler to secure the 
choicest lands at the minimum price. During the 
same period more than ten thousand patents have 
been transmitted, and all that have been, prepared 
have been signed. (Nut. Int. 


NATION AL INSTITUTE. 
A meeting of the Board of management and other. 


members of the National Institute was held one day 
last week at the office of the Secretary of State, for 
the purpose of memorializing Congress at its present 
session in its behalf, and of settling other matters con- 
nected therewith and of great interest to the public. 

The Hon. Jons Quincy Apaus was called to the 
chair, and the Hon. JosEPn R. INGERsoLL, of Phila- 
deiphia, appointed Secretary. After the meeting had 
been duly organized, the Hon. CuarLss J. INGER- 
soLL, of Philadelphia, introduced a series of resolu- 
tions with a few brief but pertinent remarks highly 
complimentary to the Institute and favorable to its 
development. 

Amongst other interesting matters, the Hon. Mr. 
Wa ker, of the Senate, was appointed to deliver an 
address at the great meeting of the scientific men of 
the United States, to be held in this city on the first 
Monday of April next, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Institute, as also the Honorable Jouns Quincy 
Apams to deliver the annual discourse before the 
Institute, the time to be selected by that gentleman, 
and of which due public notice will be given. 

"(National Intelligencer. 


THE OREGON EMIGRANTS. 

Eight of the emigants had died from the hardships 
to which they were exposed. The government sur- 
'veying company will return about the first of Jonu- 
ary, by the way of the Yellow Stone. On the 16th 
of September, they surveyed Great Salt Lake, sup- 
posed to empty into the Pacific, and computed its 
length to be 250 miles, and its breadth 100. They 
were not molested by the Indians, except at the head 
of the North Fork, on which occasion the sight of a 
twelve-pound howitzer soon caused the savages to 
desist from all hostile movements. They were left 
by the men who returned, at Fort Hall, in the Ore- 
gon territory—one of the forts belonging to the Haud- 
son Bay Company. 


_.. SMUGGLING 
Is rather a ticklish occupation—John Coop, convict- 


ed at Philadelphia of smuggling a thousand dollars? 


for the governments of Europe worth of watches, &e. in the packet ship Shenandoah, 


besides forfeiting the smuggled property, has been sen- 
tenced to a fine of 850, the costs of the prusecuiion, 
and a residence of tour months in the penitentiary. 


ARREST 
AND DELIVERY UP OF A CRIMINAL. 

A murderer, says the Kingston, Canada Chronicle, 
has been at large for 18 months in the vicinity of this 
town, who under the Ashburton treaty has been ar- 
rested, and is at last likely to mect the punishment 
due to his crime. It appears thatsome-three weeks 
ago the American government applied through the 
British minister at Washington, for the arrest of a 
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man named Denniston Rogers, who murdered his 
wife about 18 months ago at Cooperstown, New 
York. His excellency the governor general caused 
immediate instructions to be given to our energetic 
shcrill, who lost no time in seeking out the accused; 
he was found on Saturday abdut 23 miles from town 
—and in five hours afterwards was safely lodged in 
Kingston gaol. On Monday morning the sheriff 
communiested the fact to the government, and re- 
ecived orders the same day to hand him over to the 
American authorities, which was done accordingly. 
It is worty of remaræ that this man’s arrest Is entire- 
ly ou ing to the activity displayed by the sheriff, as 
the aecused’s brother arrived here on the day of his 
arrest for the purpose of putting him oa the alert. 


LONDON TIMES, 
AND GENERAL DUFF GREEN. 

The London Times concludes a pithy article tn re- 
lation to General Duff Green, and his letters, in this 
sarcastic manner. . 

“Not satisfied with carrying the war into our 
country, he wants to get something more out of us. 
Ile thinks we have not yet been swindled enough, 
and coolly proposes that we should again turn our 
pockets inside out for him. Last time it was by di- 
rect disbursement that we were plundered. Now it 
is by relaxation of duties in favor of American pro- 
duce. If we would be thought to possess a particle 
of honesty or philanthropy—says this diplomatic 
agent of the most bitterly protective country in the 
the world—we must adopt a liberal, commercial po- 
liev. To be sure, we did make one move in that di- 
rection, and America inet it by putting on the duties 
whieh we took off. Bul next time we shall have 
better luck. General Duff Green tells us so. Free 
trade will be carried in congress, and whether car- 
ried or not, we shall at any rate have the consolation 
of believing that General Duff Green bas advocated 
it. Jam for free trade.” “I willurge it with what 
influence I may have, as a means of preserving peace 
and promoting the prosperity of both countries.” A 
full and complete satisfaction, doubtless, for all the 
eeneessions which Great Britain is to make! We 
‘are to be plundered and deceived—our unpaid loans 
are to build the American railroads—our manufac- 
tures are to pay the American taxes; but Gen. Duff 
Green will have used his influence for us! General 
Puſf Green will have proposed in congress to light- 
en some of our burdens! 

Even this is not all The man has not yet done 
putting his hand into our pockets. If, he tells us, 
America fails to grant us a reform of her tariff, it 
will be because we claim our rights on the Oregon. 
Let but England admit American produce unrestrict- 
edly to English markets, and concede unrestrictedly 
to American claims on the Pacifie, and then, indeed, 
General Green will talk about it, and the congress 
will think about it. 

This is, was,and will be, the American ery 
„Give! Give! Give!“ But the English counter-ery 
will be- Pay! Pay! Fay!“ before you ask us to be- 
licve a single word you say——before you expect us 
to entertain a single argument you use “pay your 
debts.” Till then, you have no right to a place 
among honest nations—you have no claim to ordina- 
ry credit or common courtesy. Unless you come 
with your money in your hand and pay down upon 
delivery, buy not at all, barter not at all—we need 
not say borrow not at all—and if you must needs be 
negotiating, negotiate with the convicts of Botany 
Bay.” , 

THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

The U. S. brig Oregon Lieut. Percer, arrived at 
N. York on the 26th trom Pensacola, and proceded 
immediately to the navy yard. 

Abort two hundred ship carpenters were discharg- 
ed at the Washington navy yard on Thursday last. 

The U. S. schooner Phcoeniz Lieut. Com. Sinelyir, 
sailed from Norfolk for Chagres, with despatches for 
the squadron in the Pacific ocean, From thence she 
is directed to cruise in search of the doubtful island 
of Bax del Comboy, said to have lately been thrown 
up on the south side of Cuba, near the isle of Pines. 

NayaL Monument AT Mount ArzUn y. A new 
charm is added to this sacred resting place for the 
dead. A beautiful cenotaph of native marble has just 
been erected by the officers and scientific corps of the 
Jate exploring expedition, to tbe memory of four of 
their promising young associates, who lost their lives 
in the service of their country. This chivalry of 
feeling, which embalms the names and memory of 
brother officers, is a noble trait in the character of 
brave men, end is touchingly displayed in this plain, 
but beautiful and appropriate monument, on which, 
under chaplets of exquisitely wrought flowers, each 


forming the shape of an urn, ts inscribed the follow- 
ing simple story— 
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On the first side: 
To the memory of 
Lieut Josera A. Unperwoon, 
Mid'n Witkes Hexry, U. S. Navy. 
On the second side: | 
To the memory of 
Passeg Midshipmen 
Jas. W. E. Rem, 
Freperick A. Bacon, U. S. N. 
On the third side: 
This cenotaph is erected by 
Their Associates, 
the officers and scientific corps of the 
U.S Exploring Expedition. 
On the fourth side: 
Lieut. Uxnerwoon and Midshipman HENRY 
fell by the hands of savages, while 
promoting the cause of science 
and philanthropy, at 
Mololo, one of the Figi group of Islands, 
July 24, 1540. 
Passed Midshipmen Rrip and Bacon, were 
Jost at sea, off Cape Horn 
May, 1839. 

The massacre of young Underwood and Henry, 
was the most melancholy event of the whole cruise, 
ofthe exploring expedition. They were murdered 
in sight of Lieut. Alden and his party, who were 
hastening to their assistance—but unghle to reach 
the shore with their boats, were obliged to moor them 
at the distance of a mile, and then wading up to 
their waists, they fired on the savages as they advan- 
ced,and thus fortunately arrived in time to save the 
vodies of their comrades from the pollution of those 
cannibals, whose horrid propensities they had frequent 
Opportunities to witness. 

Passed Midshipmen Reid and Bacon were on board 
the Sea Gull, and sailed from Cape Horn in eompany 
with the Flyicg Fish, commanded by the gallant 
Knox, who not liking the appearance of the weather, 
returned into harbor—the Sea Gull having twelve or 
fourteen persons on board, proceeded, and has never 
since been heard of. | 
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Lieuts. Alden and Johnson, with Mr. Drayton ofj 


the Scientific corps, were appointed a committee to 
carry out the wishes of their associates, in erectinz a 
monument to the memory of the departed—and they 
have performed the duty in a manner which cannot 
fail to have the highest satisfaction to all concerned. 

This cenotaph is an Egyptian obelisk, twenty-two 
fect high, and four feet at the base, erected at the 
cost of $2000. The design is by Drayton, and is in 
the finest style of pure, simple, monumental beauty 
—thg execution by Struteers & Son of Philadelphia, 
is worthy of the design. Boston Mer. Jour. 


ma 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
The Providence Journal states, that there is a vio— 
lent seisin between the adherents of tie late champion 
Dorr, and those who think that the party have sufler— 
ed defeat in consequence of his ultra measures, and 
that he ought to be thrown overboard. Pearce, 
Randall and others of the prominent partizans belong 
to the latter class, but the great majority of the party 
adhere to Dorr, who notwithstanding he is in con- 
finement under charges of having levied war against 
the state, have named him as onc of the delegates to 
the Van Buren national convention to be held at Bal- 
timore in May next. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF THE STATE—MODYESTY OF 
ITS FOUNDER, ‘The following letter copied from the 
original, and published in ‘Hazard’s Register of 
Pennsylvania, some yems since, may be new to most 
of our readers. Jt exhibits a characteristic in its 
author, not always to be found in distinguished men 
of the present day: 

TO ROBERT TURNER, 
„5% of Ist Month, 1681. 

Dear FRIEND: My true love in the Lord salutes 
thee, and dear friends that love the Lord's precious 
truth in these parts. Thine I have, and for my 
business here, know that after many wattings, 
watchings, solicitings and disputes in council, this 
day my country was confirmed to me under 
the great sealof England, with large powers and 
privileges, by the name of Pennsylvanie, a name the 
king would give it in honor of my father. J chose 
New Wales, being, as this, a pretty hilly country, 
but Penn being Welsh for a head, as Penmanmoire in 
Wales, and Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn in 
Buckinghamshire, the highest land in England, call- 
cd this Pennsylvania, which isthe high or head wood- 
lands; for 1 proposed, when the secretary, a Welch- 
man, refused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, 
and they added Penn to it; and though I much op- 


posed it, and went to the king to have it struck out 


and altered, he said ‘twas past, and would take it 
upon him; nor could twenty guineas move the under 
secretaries to vary the name; for I feared lest it 
should be looked on asa vanity in me, and not asa 
respect in the king, as it truly was, to my father, 
whom he often mentions with praise. Thou mayest 
communicate my grant to friends. and expect short- 
ly my proposals. Pis a clear and just thing. and 
my God, that has given it me through many difficul- 
lies, will, ] believe, bless and make it the seed of a 
nation. I shall have a tender care to the govern- 
ment, that it will be well faid at first. No mere 
now, but dear Jove in the truth. ‘Phy true friend, 
W. PENN.“ 

State DEBT— J upon IIusrov. We learn from the 
Harrisburg Intelligencer, that the venerable Judge 
Huston of the supreme court of this state, addressed 
a meeting of the citizens of Centre County on the 
30th ult., in which Pennsylvania and her situation, 
prospects and duties were the subjects of discussion. 
A brief sketch of his address is reported in the Bel- 
lefonte Whiz, in which itis stated that he gave as 
his reason for addressing the people, that he was a 
Pennsylvanian, had received many evidences of the 
partiality of his native state, and acted solely from 
a conviction thatthe state debt ought tg be paid a3 
well as any other debt, and that the people ought to 
order it to be paid, because to do so is honest—and 
not to do so is dishonest. He commented on repu- 
diation and the idea that the state could not be sued, 
and their effects upon public and private morals, as 
well ma religious point of view as in their effects 
upor the public prosperity; alluded to the credit 
which Pennsylvania had once enjoved and the dts- 
grace into which she is now sunk. He recommend- 
cd a tax of five mills on the dollar, on real estate, 
which he said would be sufficient to meet the inte- 
rests of the state debt, and create a sinking fund for 
the extinguishment of the principal, if proper eco- 
nomy was used inthe disbursement and expenses. 
The judge next spoke of the oxtravagant use of the. 
public money in all the departments of the govern- 
inent, and dwelt for a shart time upon the extra ex- 
penses, postage, &c., of the legislature. He 1ecom- 
mended rigid economy in all the departments and 
strict justice against all delaulters. Iie coneluded 
by offering several resolutions embracing the views 
above stated, which were adopted by acclamation. 
The following admirable sentiment ıs contained in 
the first of the scries: 

‘Resolved, That honor, honesty, and religion re- 
quire that the debt of the state and the interest on 
it, ought to be paid.“ 

MARYLAND. 

Tue LECGIsLATURE assembled at Annapolis and 
commenced their annual session on the 25th inst. 

The Senate, organized by re-electing Ricuarp 
Tuomas, Esq. of St. Mary’s county, pre-ident, who, 
on taking his seat, made a very appropriate address 
to the senate; Joseph H. Nicholson, chief clerk, 
John N. Watkins, assistant clerk, Andrew Slicer, 
messenger, and Samuel Peaco, door keeper. 

The House, organized on Tuesday, by electing Wx. 
H. Warson, of Baltimore city, speaker, who, like- 
wise, appropriately addressed that body on assuming 
the duties of that station. The votes were tor Wat- 
son, (whig) 45; Jas. A. Stewart, (V. B.) 25; George 
G. Brewer, Esq. (whig) was elected chief clerk; 
Benjamin E. Gantt, assistant clerk. 

Committee clerks—Harry D. Gough, Robert W. 
Carter, Otho Shipley, Wm. Lecompte, J. W. Rider. 

Sergeant-at-arns, L. J. M. Broadwater, of Somer- 
set county. 

Door-keeper, Wm. B. Table, of Frederick county. 

THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 

Was communicated to both houses on Wednesday, 
and the usual number of copies was ordered to be 
printed. Not having room in this number for the 
message entire, we are compelled to resort to the 
following extracts: 

The message commences with the following ac- 
count of the 

[STATE FINANCES. | 

The experience of the last ycar justifies the large 
space allotted, in the annual message to your imme- 
diate predecessors, to the consideration of the con- 
dition of the financial affairs of Maryland. Notwith— 
standing the laborious and intelligent discussions of the 
whole subject in both branches of the last legislature, 
it has lost none of its interest; it is still surrounded 
hy the most serious difficultics and embarrassments. 
The laws then passed intended to maintain the pub- 
lic faith, have signally failed to accomplish their pur- 
puses. Instead of diminishing, the public debt has 
daily augmented. At the close of the fiscal year 
1542, the debt, including arrearages for interest, was, 
as stated by the treasurer, $16.07 1.079, On the 30th 
of November last, the close of tie’ last fiscal vear, 
the deht, including arrearages for interest, amounted 
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to 816.376.657 95. Thus the demands against the 


treasury, after exhausting the whole income and re- 
venues of the state, have increased within the period 
Jast mentioned, more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. The causes of this condition of affairs me- 
rit your most calm and careful consideration. 


It will be found that the ordinary revenue has suf- 
ficed to pay only tho ordinary expenditures. The 


the bond debt of the state, over and above the re- 
ceipts from all the internal improvement compannies 
in which the state is interested, amount to $626,821 
16. The orrearages for interest on the same debt 
amount to $1,171,872 97. These two sums making 
$1,793,694 13, constitute the current demands against 
the treasury for the ensuing year, for the payment of 
which provision is to be made. 

The existing laws, if faithfully executed, will not 
supply the means to meet these large engagements. 
The treasury affords no data for ascertaining precise- 
ly, the amount of revenue that may be expected from 
their full and perfect execution. Enough is howe- 
ver known to justify the belief that they will not 
furnish, annually, supplies to the treasury amounting 
to more than $450,000. 

The whole property of the state was valued in 
1841 at 8196. 763,849 98. ‘This assessment has been 
Since reduced to §178,108,496 32. Assuming that 
there are other reductions in those counties from 
which the treasurer holds no returns, the whole pro- 
perty of the state subject to the taxes imposed by 
the act of April session 1841 and its supplements, 
may be estimated at $175,000,0U0, on which amount 
the tax of 25 cents in the hundred dollara directed 


* We have had, on a former occasion, to express 
regret that the governor should invariably select the 
worst possible light in which to represent the finan- 
cial condition of the state, and that, too, without 
qualifying that view by facts whicle very materially 
bear upon the statement. It is true, as the governor 
says, that the state liabilities now amount to over 
sixteen millions of dollars; but it is equally true that 
of those liabilities there are between three and four 
millions merely authorised, the state bonds consti- 
tuting which have not been used, and no expendi- 
tures have been predicated upon them. They are 
yet in the handsof the Balti nore and Ohio Rail Road 
company, beariug no interest, and never have been, and 
perhaps never will be a charge upon the treasury. 
Besides this, the sinking fund, which the governor 
carefully avoids mentioning at all. although it was, 
With careful forethought, provided at the time the 
‘debt of the state was authorised, will, of itself. 
if as carefully carried out as it hus thus far been, go 
far tu liquidate the whole debt. This Jorgotten item 
of sinking fund now amounts to 81.283,39 4.09, which 
of course should have been deducted frum the ag- 
gregate of the state debt, if it was intended to re- 
present the true condition of that debt. „This sum, 
added to the amount of the bonds just referred to 
and not yet uscd, makes something Gver FOUR MILLIONS 
AND A HALF, to be deducted fram the amount which 
the guvernor places the debt at, leaving the amount 
of the actual debt between cleven and twelve mil- 
lions, instead of over sixteen millions; and of this, 
Over one nallion is for arrears of interest, which is 
hol permanent debt and will probably be much re- 
duced by the payment trom the proceeds of the state 
tax, consequently, the principal of the debt uf the 
Slate, upon which she is required to pay an annual 
interest, is only between ten and eleven millions; 
tnd a considerable part of that is at less than six per 
cent, so that SGUU,0U0 will nearly, if not quite, cover 
the charge. 

A prudent statesman, when suggesting to the au- 
thorites the necessity for providing more adequate 
Ways and means to sustain the faith and credit of 
the state may sometimes with propricty show the 
Worst aspect of atlairs in order to prompt the greater 
cort, If that be the governor's object he may be, 
to a certain extent, excused for the unfavorable ex- 
hibit his messages invariably present. Wedoubt the 
Propriety, however, of resurting to that expedient 
When the state credit is far below what the real posi- 
tion of the state entitles it to be estimated at, and 
resret that the gloomiest side of the picture should 
have aguin been retouched with still darker colors. 


That the opinion of the governor has not had the 
edectof keeping down the price of state stock, is 
proof, that knowing-anes,—capitalists, do not place 
unplicit confidence in the accuracy of his judgment 
1? this particular, Notwithstanding the signal fail- 
ure which the governor represents the state to have 
Made, aud the worse and worse condition be slates 
affairs ta be in, yet the price of state stock, the true 
thermometer of public opinion continues to rise, and 
{rom forty, which the governor states it was at, he 
himsclf,—incidentally itis true, but yet expressly 


adinits, that it has risen to over sixty. 
11 —— . — — 
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yield a revenue, annually, of 8437.50. 


ied, i aid, will 
to be levied, if the whole be collected and paid, ations of the asadas ach. uniispited and 
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The citizen who willingly complies with the re- 


In addition to the act of April session 1841, vari- | indisputable, to insist upon the like compliance of all 


. . t 
ous revenue laws have been enacted imposing taxes 


| 
on incomes and emoluments, on silver plate and | tl 0 
i t i | purposes, under the provisions of a law designed to 


watches, on protests. on brokers, and on theatrical 
and other public exhibitions. 


These acts have been 


others. It is manifestly unjust, to exact a part of the 
earnings of a portion of the people only, for public 


act upon all, If a portion of the people be allowed 


i only partially executed. The information collected | to withhold all contribution, ae VA 
annual demands against the treasury on account of by the treasury from those who are required to cn- | repealed. It is not therefore to be considered : re 


force them, justifies the belief, that they will not 
bring into the treasury annually, an amount exceed- | 


ing much the diminution of revenue to be expected 
under the act of April 1841, from the farther abate- 


that the non-payment of the public dues on the part 
of the citizens of some of the counties, has created 
an anxious desire with those who have conformed to 
the requirements of the laws, that the legislature 


ments in the assessed value of property, and from should adopt some measure. vigorous and efficient 


insolvencies of tax-payers and collectors. 
Tf then the interest in arrear, with the accruing 
interest, amounting to $1,793,694 63, are to continue 
current demands against the treasury, and the income 
is not, by additional taxes, increased beyond 8450. 
000 there will be a deficit in the treasury, at the cx- 
piration of the present year, of $1,348,694 13. 


Past experience has fully demonstrated, that the 


tax system of the state is destitute of the vigour by past events, 
| with the conviction, that if the tax laws are ever en- 


which is indispensable to its faithful execution.— 


enough, to ensure the faithful and impartial exectt- 
tion of its enactments, or adopt some other mode oi 
maintaining the honor of the state, operating equally 
on all. Fully convinced both of the justice and 
absolute necessity of some such action on the part 
of the legislature, I cannot tuo urgently invite their 
carliest attention to the subject. What the measure 
shail be, itis for them to determine. But, judzing 
Jam myself thoroughly impressed 


Ever since its adoption, some of the counties have | forced, with uniformity and impartiality throughout 


‘wholly failed to put it in operation, and others have 
done it in such an irregular and unsatisfactory man- 
ner, as to make it, at all times, questionable, whether 
it would accomplish the purposes contemplated by 
its framers. Aware that some amendment of it was 
absolutely necessary to ensure its execution, the le- 
gislature at its last session provided, as a coercive 
measure, that the collectors of the county charges 
should be the collectors of the state tax, hoping, 
doubtless, that the local authorities of the county 
would be forced to levy the tax directed to be im- 
posed, for the purpose of raising a sum sufficient to 
pay the interest on the public debt. The result haa 
sadly disappointed this hope. So far from the delin- 
quent counties being, compelled by this measure to 
levy and collect state taxes, it has only had the ef- 
fect to prevent the collection of taxes of any kind 
whatsoever. 

(CAUSE OF THE DIFFICULTY IN COLLECTING THE STATE 

TAX— AND REMEDY SUGGESTED. ] 

The violent struggles for political power and pa- 
tronage, which have agitated our state for several 
years past, have prompted both of the great political 
parties, from time to time, as they acquired an as- 
cendency in the legislature, to curtail the power con- 
ferred by the constitution originally upon the execu- 
tive. 
executive power been curried by successive modifi- 
cations of its original character, that it is now wholly 
inadequate to the faithful execution of some of the 
most important Jaws upon the statute book, In the 
case of the acts designed to provide a revenue sudi- 
cient to meet the interest on tie public debt, the ex- 
ecutive has but little, if any controlling influence — 
By these acts, the power of carry ing them into 
execution, is left almost entirely and Gxctusively with 
the local authorities of the several counties; and past 
events have established, beyond all question, that in 
some cases at least, they are unsafe depositories, as 
they have failed completely in the discharge of their 
official duties, to answer the expectations of the Je- 
gislature. This being the case, something must ve 
done to guard against a continuance of the open re- 
sistance to the legislative authority, which has cha- 
racterized their prooecedings. Already has the fail- 
ure to execute the laws tiroughout the entire state, 
ensendered among that portion ef its citizens; who 
have cheerfuily borne their part of the burthen, a 
fecling of discuntent, and it will, in all probability, it 
is feared, unless ellicient measures be at once adopted 
increase the dissatisfaction ty such an extent, 38 to 
make the execution of the tax laws hereafter, next 
to impossible. f 


tlhe cause to which the governor attributes the 
failure of the state to reatize the Stale tax, is the 
true cause of its embarrassment, at least if we sub- 
stitute the government for reculire, in the argument. 
The inevitable consequence of disarming (he central 
government of all effective power and control over 
the counties and cities, was confidently predicted by 
the writer of this note, when that course of legisla- 
tion was first introduced into the general assembly. It 
however became popuiar, and was availed of by 
each party in turn. ‘The state government was ina 
measure dismembered—a mere shadow of power— 
an inefficient authority, a mere name of government 
Was reserved over the sections, but no adequate 
means of enforcing enactments, as we see at this 
very first instance of a necessity for resorting to com- 
pulsory process. The counties are found each to 
be sovereignties,—without an officer in them that is 
adequately responsible to the state authorities. This 
is an error of the day in our republican career, 


which we must retrace, or find some efectual reme- 
dv for the avile ; lata atti 


Pear this, the patriotic statesmen of that day were 
To such an extent have the abstractions 


out the entire stale, it must be, by the certain and de- 
cisive exercise of some central controlling power. 


The government of Maryland now occupies, in 
some respects, the same attitude to the counties, as 
did the continental congress towards the several 
states under the old articles of confederation,—ex- 
ercismg the vain power of passing revenue laws, 
but too feeble to enforce obedience to them. Prior 
to the adoption of the federal constitution. congress 
had the power of making requisitions upon the states, 
for their quota of the general charge and expendi- 
ture, but inasmuch as the power to raise the requir- 
ed sum resided exclusively in the state authorities, 
there was but little certainty, at any time, that these 
requisitions would be gratified. ‘The prejudices of 
the people of some of the states carried then so far, . 
that it was nouncommon thing for the state wholly 
to fail to adopt the measures, necessary to enable it 
to meet the demands of the central goverument— 


convinced, that a government capable of maintaining 
its own sovereignty and faith, should be authorised 
to act upon individuals aud not communities, and it 
was their beliefof the utter feebleness, in this respect, 
of the government established by the articles of con- 
federation, which gave rise, in a great degree, to the 
federal constitution. 

Under existing statutes. neither of the branches of 
the government of Maryland, have the power to en- 
furce obedience to the legislative will as expresse 
in the acts tor the maintenance of the publie faith. 
It cannot be presumed, that the legislature will al- 
low of” the continuance of this state ol things, The 
diticuliies now encountered, might be greatly de- 
creased by depriving the local authorities of Balti- 
more city, Fioward District and the several counties, 

of any control whatever, over ollicers levying and 
collecting taxes fur state purposes. If their oliicial 

duties were confined to matters of a purely local 

character, there certainly could be no Just cause of 

complaint, inasmuch as there is no more reason why 

the local authorities of a county should appoint per- 

sons lo make the collection of the state income, than 

there is why the authorities of a port of entry should 

i have the entire contrat of tue revenue of the gene- 
It the 

| ty, Baltimore city, 
of local autho i- 


ral government, collectable at such place. 
creation of tax courts in each coun 
and Howard District, independent 
lies, were authorised, with full power to make the 
levies and appoint collectors, there would be some 
guaranty of the general execution of the tax laws. 
However much indixposed a portion of the people 
might at any time be, to the contribution of their 
stare of the public taxes, there could always be 
found a sufficient number in each county who would 
willingly consent to receive an appointment from 
the state to execute its laws, and thus, there wonld 
be no difficulty in putting the tax system in opera- 
tion throughout the entire state. And if those 
charged with ils execution derived their appoint- 
imeut from the state. there would be no dillicul- 
ty in the event of their failing to perform ther 
duty, in ensuing their removal aud appointing others 
in their place, who would discharge the duty as- 
signed. 
[PROPOSED SALE OF THE PUBLIC WORKS DISCUSSED. ] 
With an anxious desire to remove, to some extent 
the financial embarrassment of the state, the legisla- 
ture, at its last session, directed a sale of the interest 
of Maryland in the scveral works of internal improve- 
ment, for the aggregate sum oſ $11,700,000, payable 
in its bonds issued either as loans or for subscription 
to the capital stock of said companies. The tavor 
with which the proposition was originally received, 
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session, The intensity of the desire, which so natu- 
rally exists with patriotic citizens, to remove the dif- 
ficuitics which environ the state, may, as under cir- 
cumstances of similar pressure, prompt, precipitate 
and ineantious legislation, which, in the end, may 
eventuate in the serious injury of the very interests 
it was meant to subserve; and an invocation, there- 
fore, cf the most calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion of the senate aud house of delegates, of a ques- 
tion of such vast and momentous import. as that of 
disposing of the entire interest in the corporations re- 
ferred to, cannot here be out of place. It is a ques- 
ten, which should be approached with the utmost 
dclicuey and circumspection; for in its satisfactory 
disposition is concerned, perhaps, the prosperity and 
rights of the people of Maryland for many years to 
come. 

‘The act of the last session, for the sale of the pub- 
lic worws has proven, contrary to the most confident 
esocetations of its friends, wholly incapable of achiev- 
the gratifying results anticipated by its authors. This 
very circumstance, it would seem, should admonish 
the necessity of greater caution in the framing of the 
details of any bill, having for its purpose, the same 
obiect. At the time of its passage, there were in- 
ducements to bond holders and speculators to avail 
themselves of its provisions, which will not obtain 
ia reference to any bill that may be passed this ses- 
sion. The bonds of the state were then ata very 
low rate, being offered for sale at forty cents in the 
dear. The treasurer was authorized to exchange 
our intevest in the various internal improvement 
eeinpanies for 511,700,000 of state bonds, which 
eculd then have been purchased for 84.680.000 of 
current money. As capitalists have refused to give 
that sum for these public stocks, there can be no 
reason to expect that $7,190,000 of them could now 
be Lad fos the whole interest of the state in the same 
companies, When such securities are held at seventy 
cents in the dollar, with every reason to anticipate 
an increase of their value, if the authority of the 
state be extended throughout its entire limits, aud 
its revenue laws be enforced upon all. If this 
amount only of the public debt is to be absorbed in 
exchange for thts vast publie property our financial 
embarraussments would not be materially if at all 
in, proved. 

The debt of Maryland at the close of the fiscal 
vear, as shown, was §16.376 657.95. A sale of its 
ectire interest in the works of internal nuprovement 
jor the sum of $7,190 000 of bonds would still leave 
a debt of 99,186 657.35. 

‘The debt created tor the use of the Baltimore and 
Ohio and Washington rail roads has never been a 
Durden on the treasury. So far from it the Baltt 
mere and Ohio rail road company has net only paid | 
the interest upon at, but has also pari mto the irea- 
sury a stun beyond. During the last year, ofie of 
almost unexampied tantness in nonetarsy attirs, tt! 
pud into the treasury the sum ol 543,315.17 tor di- | 
vidoends upon stock and capitation tas upon passer. 
gers, besides paying the mierest upon the bonds i- 
Fc by the state for its use, including the 9500 UUU 
issued for subscription to the Waslansto branch. 
}f the interest of tne state in these works be sold, ol 
course the income from the Baltnnore and Onto ran 
road company ceases. It was stipulated in the act 
of the last session, that it that beld i the Baltimore 
and Ohio road should be disposed of at the sum men- 
tioned in it, the sum of §30 000 annually should be 
reserved to the state as a revenue in heu ol the capi 
tation tax on the Washington branch. IT a sumtlar 
provision be made in any bill which may be adopted 
at this session of the legislature, then the state will 
Jose; antually, $13,315 57 of the sum now appro 

rinted for the purposes of education. 

In this view of the matter, which is believed tu 
be correct, so far from the state being benefitted by 
guch a sale, it would only be deprived of its interest 
in these works, without decreasing one cent the pre- 
sent rate of tax. It has been shown that the exist- 
ing tax laws, if enforced throughout our entire limits, 
wiil not yield more than 5450. 000 annualiy, aud this 
sum would not suffice to pay the interest upon the 
debt which would still remain. 


[A DIFFERENT EXPEDIENT SUGGESTED. ] 

Instead of a sale on such terms, it would be well 
to enquire whether one could not be effected ina 
manner Which would obviate many of the objections 
to the plan of last year; and at the same ume di- 
minish our financial difficulties? If the Treasurer 
was authorized to exchange for each bond of the 
state a share of stock in the respective companies, 
at such rate as the legislature may prescribe, there 
would be doubtless many who would avail them. 
selves of the provisions of such an act. 


The advantages to the state and to the people, as 
ewallee ta the bhondthaldera. Cenm euch a nian of dis- 


ej 
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aD of fe aks, Caco due, by ae en ae tressarv, at tue uue required 
be efivcted, unless the whole ofat be sold to the same | by law, it shall be the duty of the treasary to report 
purchaser. This very feature may have prevented the fact to the Governor, who is requied, if in his 
the sale of any part of the interest of the state in judgment, the interest of the state requires it, to or- 
any of the works, inasmuch as it may base heen im- der suit on such collectors bond. By the Gih section 


Of rhe interest ap tee state 


possible to find bond-holders to an amount cqual to 
that fixed by the legislature, as the value of any one 
of the works, willing to engage in such a specula- 
tion. Butif the treasurer was authorised to dispose 


of the same act, the taxes for 1841 and 1342 were 
made payable into the treasury, one-half on or be- 
fore the first day of June, and the residue on or be- 
fore the first of September, last. In the execution of 


of this interest in shares, there might be found bond-| this act a principle was adopted, similar to that con- 
holders who would be willing to commute their; tained in the second section of the act of December 
bonds into stock of the several companies, and thus,! session 1829, chap. 90, which requires the treasurer 
to the amount of such commutation, lessen our bond! to put in suit any pecuniary right of the State, that 
debt. The division of the interest in each work into has been withheld three months or more, and the 
shares is in consonance with the ordinary dealings bonds of collectors, in arrear on the Ist September, 
of individuals. Rarely, if ever, are the stocks which 'for the June instalment, were ordered to be put in 
an individual holds, sold as entirely, but are disposed) sutt. The Senate and House are now respectfuily 
of so as to create competition, and atford an separ informed, that the bonds of all such collectors, as 
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tunity to those of limited’ means to become purcha- 
sers to the extent of their ability. It would seem 
to be the part of wisdom not to disregard this prin- 
ciple of action. 

(After suggesting the greatcaution with which cor 
porate bodies should be invested with powers which 
they so often misuse, and the impolicy of parting 
control over the great thoroughfares. the message 
next proceeds to combat at great length the idea of 
the state relying upon the aid of the general govern- 
ment, either by means of a distribution of the pro- 


Tne governor maintains that the United States trea- 
sury will not admit of the land fund being diverted 
without rendering it necessary to resort to direct 
taxes to meet the expenses of the government.) 


t Under these circumstances, (the governor con- 
cludes on this point,) all expectation of relief from 
the national government, it cannot be too emphati— 
cally stated, ought to be abandoned as delgsive. The 
debt of Maryland, however unwisely contracted, 
was created by the representatives of her people. 
This being the case, every principle of honor, as! 
well as of justice, makes it the imperious duty of. 
the people to essay every effort to meet the obliga- | 
tions Which th ir own agents have imposed. Any: 
movement to avoid the responsibility of so doing, 
cannot but re act, most prejudicially, upon the good 
fame of our state. 
[MEASURES RECOMMENDED ] 

If the Jegisiature, at its present session, will so 
modify the tax system of the state, as to ensure its, 
faithful execution, and exchange its stocks in the pub- | 
lic works in the manner already indicated, and will, 
use its bank capital for the liquidation of us indebt- | 
edness, there is reason to hope that in a short time 
the treasury will be in a condition promptly to meet: 
all demands upon it. The necessity of such an ap- 
pr print of the bank stock seems to be obvious, 
Prudence, as well as justice, would suggest this, 
measure. The fluctuations pecultar to the banking 
system may at some day, whea east expected, rene! 
der this mvestment wholly valueless. The state 


should, moreover, bave o mene connection what 


lever with joint stock companies that can be well 


avoided. “Po its alliance with them may be justly 
aseribed most of its nanen! embarrassments; and 
so long as the connection subsists there can be no: 
sutisiaclory guaranty that they will not be aug-' 
inented. 

You cannot, gentlemen of the senate and house of 
delegates, too earnestly seek to establish some per- 


1 
| manent policy that will eventuate in making a final 


disposition of every question connected with or, 
growing out of our complicated and embarrassed | 
finances. Our targe public debt ts a serious public. 
calamity. It sits like an incubus on the hearts of an 
enterprizing and patriotic population, It will, it 
not removed, drive from the jurisdiction of the state 
vast amounts of capital, many of its best citizens, 
and, by turning the whole tide of emigration to other 
and more favored lands, will leave within our boun- 
davies broad traets of territory deserted and waste, 
blasted memorials of unwise. evil and crue! legisla- 
tion. Jt will poison the source and fountain of all 
our laws, by congregating, as it has for years con- 
gregated in the avenues of our halls of legislation, 
crowds of men, eager and clamorous for measures 
to draw from the body politic more and more of that 
vital fluid which, by its circulation through the 
channels of trade, gives hfe and vigor to all the in- 
dustrial pursuits and avocations of man. No Mary- 
lander ought to shrink from the responsibilities that 
the cone:tion of our public aflairs imposes upon 
every good citizen. Each and every man in pubiic 
and private life must stand ready to take his share of 
the difficulties with which your legislation is sur- 
rounded. 


[PROGRESS OF COLLECTIONS. ] 
By the 8th section of chapter 209. of last session, 
it was vrovided. that in all cases in whieh anv col- 


State in that company. 


shall be in arrear on the 20th day of January, for the 
September instalment, will also be put in suit, unless 
the Legislature shall otherwise direct. 
[THB PENITENTIARY. | 
The profits of institution for the last vear is re- 
presented to have been 630.275 29 and 
the expenses 29.791 63 


Net profit 8483 86 


[THE DEAF AND DUMB. ] 
The payments this year from the treasurer for 


ceeds of the public lands or otherwise, for relief. | their education has heen $1,823 43. 


[THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND] 

Has cost the state this year 81.562 31. 

[THE STATE TOBACCO WAREHOUSES] 

Are found to be inadequate to aceommudate the 
influx of that article to the Baltimore market, and 
additional warehouses are recommended. 

[THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CAN. 

The report from the Canal Company wilt attract, 
deservedly, particular attention. Tt eontnns valuable 
imformation, as to the condition of the vast amount of 
public property committed to the care of the the di- 
rectors. Whatever may be the opinions entertained, 
as to the policy of undertaking that great enterprize, 
with the means of Maryland almost alonc, there 
oucht to be now no diversity of sentiment, as to the 
justice and patriotism of essaving, to open a Canal 
communication from Cumberland to Fide Water. 
This is due to the creditors of the company, whose 
chances of being remunerated for their labor are 
gloomy indeed. of the work is Jeft, as it now is, a 
costly ruin. It is due to the public creditors, thata 
strennous effort should be made to adopt some mea- 
sure, to render available the large invest nents of the 
In these opinions, all the 
humane, patriotic and unprejudiced amor zst our 
constituents, may concur. But it is no easy task to 
point out a mode, in which these desirable results 
are to be attained. With a full view of the whole 
subject before them, the President and Directors of 
the company have recommended a measure which is 
submitted respectfully, to your consideration, Noth- 


Jing, however, has occurred to change the opinicns 


expressed in the annual message of last year, when 
the policy to be pursued in the completion of the 
canal was briefly examined. 

[conciusion. ] 

Locking to the enviable central position of our 
State in the Union, with her noble bay and flourish- 
ing commercial emporium, ensuring all the advare 
tages of an extended and profitable commerce with 
other nations; considering that Maryland is richin 
mineral, argricultucal, manufacturing and mechani- 
cal resources; and confiding iti the bold enterprise, 
the acknowledged patriotism, and high sense of ho- 
nor of our constituency, we may confidently predict, 
that the day is not very distant, when our slate. re- 
lieved from the shakles of bad laws, and of onerous 


| taxation, will come into the line wath the most fa- 


vored of her sister States, in the resistless progress 
all are making to prosperity, happiness and power, 
not to be rivalled by othes nations of the earth. In 
any measure calculated to hasten the coming of such 
a day, and such a destiny for our common country, 
the Senate and House are assured, that the whole 
constitutional powers of the Executive, will be most 
promptly and cheerfully exercised. 
FRANCIS TilOMAS. 


CHESAPFAKE AND Onio CANAL. The copy of the 
Special Report of the president and directors of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, for which we 
are indebted to the president of the company, did 
not reach us in time to admit of furnishing such an 
abstract as its importance demands. It is an able 
document. It places the importance of that work, 
as well as its present position and its pros- 
pects, in a fair and imposingelight, | Dis impossible, 
it appears-to our mind, to rend this statement and 
examine the subject impartially, without perceiving 
such controlling inducements as must influence the 
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canal to be finished with the least possible delay, 
and to abandon atonce all idea of selling the work. 
It is pleasant to find the governor in his message 
decidedly disapproving of the state parting witha 
control of this work which it has made such efforts 
to accomplish the construction of, and which she 
now has offers from responsible contractors to finish 
to Cumberland for the sum of one million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and which when finished, 
will place Maryland in the very focus of the most 
prosperous and productive trade. 


NINTH CAROLINA. 

Democratic State Convention. This body as- 
sembled in Raleich on the 14th and adjourned the 
evening of the J5th. The following officers were 
chosen: President, Lonis D. Henry; Vice Presidents, 
U. F. Hawkins, Walter F. Leak, Gen. J. Allison, 
and Dr. S. A. Andrews; Secretaries, W. W. Holden 
and W. II. Bayne. 

Resolutions were adopted, in which Michael Hoke, 
of Lincoln County, was nominated as the democratic 
candidate for Governor. Louis D. Henry and Chas. 
Fisher were appointed delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention —oue a Van Buren and other a Calhoun 
man No preference was expressed for any candı- 
date for the President—that matter being left entire- 
ly to the Baltimore Convention, by the decision of 
which it was azreed to abide. 

The Convention, (says the Independent), made a 
very respectable appearance, though it was not so 
numerously attended as the Whig Convention which 
assembled the week previous. There were, in this 
Convention 140 members, representing 32 counties. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Goverior’s Message, communicated to the 
legislature, conclude with the following remarks, 
eliwited by the rumor thaf a treaty was on foot 
between Texas and Great Britain by which the 
latter is tp bind herself, to guaranty the Independence 
of Texas on a certain condition. 

“Our most vital interests would be involved in such 
a treaty. It is scarcely possible that Texas can 
make a compact so absolutely suicidal. The truc 
interests of l'exas, and of this country, demand that 
she should be annexed to this Union; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long this will be done. If it is not, 
the federal government should resist the ratification 
of any such treaty with Great Britain, as an aggres- 
sion upon the United States. Possessed of Canada 
and the West Indies, claiming Oregon, seeking to 
obtain a foothold in Texas, and looking with a cove- 
tous eye to Cuba, this great naval power is evidently 
aiming toencircle usin her arms. We should not 


h 


make a treaty stipulating for the abolition of slavery, 
nor that the federal government in such an event, 
would fail to assert the rights and dignity of the 
United States. But an expression of your opinion 
on the annexation of Texas to the Union might not 
be improper.” 


The legislature adjourned on the 19th instant, af- 
ter a brief session of twenty days.. The resolutions 
which were introduced in the early part of the ses- 
sion, declaring that Texas was embraced in the ter- 
ritory of Louisiana as ceded to this country in 1803, 
and that therefore she is now an integral part of the 
United Stales, were disposed of by being laid on the 
tuble. 

Ihe subjoined resolution, however, relating to the 
same subject, and which was reported by the Com- 
mittee ol Federal Relations, was passed: 

décsolved, lhat, in the opinion of the Legislature 
of South Carolina, sound policy, the vital interests 
of the peuple of the United States, and their just 
rights, require that steps should be promptly taken 
by the Government of the Uaned States for the an- 
Ne xation of Texas to the Union. 


OHIO. 

Messace or Gov. Suannon, delivered to the le- 
gi-l.ture on the Sth inst 
Gearllemen of the senate 

and house of representatives: 

Your asscivlage at this tine, at the seat of go- 
verument, occurs under circumstances which calls 
for our gratetul acknowledgements to Him who 
controls the destinies of mankind, for the numerous 
blessings we have received, and still continue to re- 
Ceive atis hands. During the past season our citi- 
zens have generally been blessed with their usual 
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of edneation. 


We are, as a people, increasing in act the maseof business hronght before it. 


— 
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population and wealth ina ratio that has no parallel (constitution limite the number of yudzes of the Su- 
in the history of any of Hur sister states, and but! preme court to for, and requires two to constitute a 


few examples in the history of the hunan fanily. 


The numerous blessings we have heen petmitted 
to enjoy and our prosperous condition as a people, 
place us under renewed oblizations to the Giver of 
all good. ftis to be hop -d that these blessings will 
not be showered upon us in vain, but that they will 
he received with grateful hearts and applied to the 
advancement of the general good. 

Coming as you da frm every section of the state. 
and having recently mingle.) with your constituents 
and learned their wants and wishes in relation to all 
local matters, von will be able to fulfil the great ob- 
jects of your trust and meet the just expectations 
of your constituents, in reference to all subjecta of 
this kind without any suggestions from me. Inohe- 
dience tothe obligations imposed upon me by the 
constitution, f will proceed to eall your attention to 
several subjects of general interest, and lay before 
you the condition of our public institutions. 

[cn system | 

Our common school system has taken a strony, 
and, | trust, a permanent hold on the public mind 
fts advantages and blessings are beginning to be du- 
ly appreciated by all our citizens. Opposition to it 
has, in a great measure, ceased, Time has given to 
it form and permanency, and its existence, as a part 
of the settled policy of the state, we confidently be- 
heve, will continue so long as ourrepublican institu- 
tions are cherished and upheld by a free people. 

It is not, however, all we should desire it to be. 
We should aim to improve our common schools, and 
give to them the capacity of imparting a more en- 
larged and liberal education; we should seek toele- 
vate the grude of public instruction so as to be in 
unison with the progressive spirit which is now ani- 
mating the civilized world. The education of the 
rising youth of our country, thus qualifying them for 
self-zovernment and the maintenance of free insti- 
lutions, is an object which commends itself to the 
fostering care of every American statesman and pa- 
triot. 

[CONSTITUTION.] . 

I would beg leave to call your attention to the 
subject of the amendment of the constitution of the 
state, with the view of remoddelling our judicial sys- 
tem, so as to enable it to meet the wants and exi- 
gencies of the people. [ am fully aware that too 
frequent changes of the fandamental law of the 


|state might tend to unsettle the great principles on 


which the constitution itself is founded. But if it 
can be shown that any portion of that instrument is 
entirely unsuited to our present condition, and the 


erhaps, permit ourselves to doubt, at this time, that| wants of the people, we should not hesitate to seck 
‘exas cannot be so blind to her own welfare as to a remedy. 


The framers of the constitution com- 


itemplated future amendments, and have provided in 


health; with liberal crops, and all the comlorts of 


lite calculated to render them happy. In our civil 
and political reluGeuns we have peace without and 
tranquillity within our borders. lutellectual 
provement and moral culture sull co tinue rapidly 
to advance under vur wise and eulighieued sy stein 


kn- 


the instrument itself the mode and manner in which 
it may be altered or amended. The fifth section of 
the seventh article provides, that whenever two- 
thirds of the general assembly shall think it neces- 
sary to amend or change the constitution, they shall 
recommend to the electors, at the next election for 
members of the general assembly, to vote for or 
against a convention; and if it shall appear that a 
majority of the citizens of the state, voting for re- 
presentatives, have voted for a convention, the gene- 
ral assembly shall, at their next session, call a con- 
vention to consist of as many members as there be 
in the general assembly, to be chosen in the same 
manner, at the same place, and by the same electors 


quorum to do business, and directs that the Supreme 
court shall he held once a vear in each connty in 
thia state. Jt isinvested with original and apneliate 
inrisdiction, both in common law and chaneerv. in 
meh eases as shall he dire ted by law. The statete 
has given to this tribunal an extensive original and 
appellate Jurisdiction: the consequence is, it has be- 
come so loaded down with business ae to render it 
impossible for the judres, with all their known in- 
dustry and talents, to dispose of itina manner satis- 
factory to themselves, or “ith a due regard to the le- 
val righta af parties. They are forced ty continue 
causes after they have been prepared hy the parties 
far trial, for the want of time to hear them; thus 
throwing on one or the other party a heavy bill of 
casta, whieh mirhthe entirely avoided under a judi- 
cial system differently orzanized. 


It would not be dificult to demonstrate, in refer- 
ence to our Supreme court, that it is the most ex- 
pensive judicial stem in the United States. Tho 
amount of costs that are annually thrown upon liti- 
gants, by reason of the continnance of their causes, 
for the want of time to try them, wonld, in the ag- 
gregate. far exceed the amount paid in any state in 
this Union to maintain its entire judicial system. It 
is not only an expensive system and burdensome to 
the people. bu’, in ite practical bearings, produces, in 
most cases, a delay, and, in many, almost a denial of 
the administration of justice. The system, at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, was ade- 
quate to the wants of the people; but our condition, 
as a civil community, is very different now from 
what it was then. At that time there were butnine 
counties in the state, with a population falling short 
of sixty thousand. We had but little wealth; a very 
limited commerce and no manufactures. The usual 
sources of litigation were few, and the business of 
vur courts consequently limited. Our condition, in 
almost every point of view, is now entirely changed. 
We have, at this time, seventy- nine counties in the 
state, in each of which the Supreme court ia requir- 
ed, under the constitution, to hold a cession once a 
year; containing a population falling but little, ifany, 
short of two millions. The trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, together with the wealth and business 
of the state, ha ve increased in a ratio still greater than 
our population. The truth is, our condition isen- 
tirely changed, and we have outgrown our judicial 
system. The public interest, therefore, demands, 
that it should be so modified as to meet the wants of 
‘our changed condition. Believing this cannot be 
done, without an amendment of the constitution, I 
would respectfully recommend the adoption, by the 
general assembly, of the first measure necessary to 
the call of a convention to amend the constitution in 
the particulars above alluded to: Noevilcan result 
from this. The only action which you can take in 
the matter is, tosubmit the question of convention, 
or no convention, to the electors of the state. The 
question issafe in their hands, and they will no doubt 
dispose of it in the way best calculated to secure the 
blessings of a good government, and promote the in- 
terest of the public. 

[FINANCES.] 

No subject has elicited more discussion, or excited 
a deeper interest in the public mind, in this stute than 
the question of the currency. It is not strange that 
such has been the case. The vast amount of worth- 

less and depreciated paper thrown upon the laboring 


that choose the general assembly; who shall meet and business classes of the community by our own 
within three months after the said election, for the aud the banks of surrounding states, was well calcu- 
purpose of revising, amending or changing the con- lated to excite discussion among the people, and a 


stitution. It is further provided in the same section 
that no alteration of the constitution shall ever take 
place so as to introduce slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude into this state. 

It will be seen, then, that the framersof the con- 
stituition contemplated the necessity, at some fu- 
ture period, of changing or amending its provisions. 
It was not expected by the patriotic citizens who 
composed the convention that adopted the constitu- 
tion, that it would continue to answer, in all respects, 
the changing condition of the country. 

Our veneration for the organic law of the state, or 
our respect ſor those who tramed tt, should not be 
carried so far asto tolerate palpable and acknow- 
ledged evils. We should, therefore, inquire whether 
there are any defects in the constitution, as adapted 
to our present condition, and, if so, whether they 
are of sufficient magnitude to justiry the callof a 


'eritical examination into the defects and imperſee— 
tions of that system of banking which had entailed 
on them so many evils. The result of this discussion 
and examination has been the unequivocal condem- 
nation, by the people, of our old system of banking. 
Its insecurity and its capability of being converted 
into an instrument to defraud the people, has been 
demonstrated too clearly to admit, at this time, of 
controversy. The dificult question which we are 
now called upon to dispose of it, what system shall 
we adopt in its place? Shall we displace the old by 
a new and refor ned system of banking; and. if so, 
what shall be its details? On these questions there 
is, as might naturally be expected, a great variety of 
opinions among our citizens. I beive, however, 
ey a large majority of the people are in favor of 
adopting a reformed system of banking, and giving it 

If lam correct in this opinion, it be- 


4 


a fair trial. 

convention, with the view of their removal. The | comes the duty of the representatives of the people 
only defect in the constitution, as applicable to our | to legislate on this subject, in such a way as to satis- 
present condition, which in my judgment, would fy the public nund, and if possible, put this agitating 
justify a call of a convention to alter or amend it, question to rest. The people are satisfied with dis- 
consists in the defective organization of our judicial | cussion, and demand effi t@ntaction inthe settlement 
system, and the total mabiity of the Supreme court, of this @irstionss Khae beéretafore lon (several oc- 
under dhe existing form vl the constitution, lo dans Casiuns, piben any ies lu tuu goutrdl cn ou 
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the subject of the banks and 
they be deemed of any importance, they may be 
found in my former communications to the legisla- 
ture. Ido not feel myself called upon, at this time, 
to go into detail on this subject. 1 could do but lit- 
tle more than repeat opinions heretofore frequently 
expressed and. as L believe, well understood by the 
public. I will, however, take this occasion to say 
that I believe a well guarded and well restricted sys- 
tem of local banks, judiciously distributed in the 
state, with a fixed amount of capital, adequate to the 
basiness wants of the country, is the best and most 
practical system of banking that can, at this time be 
adopted in the state. In establishing this or any 
other system, the first great object to be secured is, 
the safety of the note holders. When that end 1s 
accomplished, public opinion will be fully satisfied. 
The best means to secure this primary object should 
be freely investigated, and whatever restrictions, 
limitations, or liabilities, are found to be necessary 
to secure it, should be unhesitatingly ee No 
system of banking should be tolerated which does not 
fully secure this object. All restrictions and liabili— 
ties not necessary and proper for the attainment of 
this object should be omitted, as being calculated to 
render the system impracticable. If we would ap- 
proach this subject in the proper spirit, and divest it 
of all party considerations, and look alone to the 
wishes ofou reonstituents and the good of the public, 
J believe it might be settled in a manner satisfactory 
to nine tenths of the people. The whole subject is 
one of exciting interest to the public, and I submit ìt 
to vour careful consideration. 

The seven per cent loan of one and a half million 
of dollars authorised by an act of the general assein- 
bly of last session, for the payment of the domestic 
debt of the state, was obtained in New York on terins 
making it par in Ohio. Six hundred thousand dollars 
on the 13th May last, and nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars on the 14th of September. 

The debt of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
due to the Franklin bank of Columbus, was settled 
by payment in stock at the current rates and prices of 
sales in the city of N. York, on the first day of May, 
agreeably to the terms of the contract existing be- 
tween the former fund commissioners and that insti- 
tution. By a modification of the contract with the 
Bank of Chillicothe, the payment of two hundred and 
eighty-one thousand dollars, due that institution, was 
postponed until the first day of November, at which 
date the debt was paid, in the city of New York, in 
cash. 

The debt of fifteen thousand one hundred and 
sixty-three dollars, due the Bank of Wooster, was 
paid in stock, at the current rates and prices of sales 
in New York city, on the loth day of August. 

The seven per centum loan has been mostly dis- 
bursed in the payment of the domestic creditors, and 
it is probable there will be a deficiency of more than 
one hundred thousand dollars, to complete the re- 
demption of outstanding checks. 

During the past summer, I authorised the acting 
fund commissioner to receive from the public au- 
thorities at Washington city, the dividend arising 
from the sales of the public lands, due this state, 
amounting to the sum of six thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-five dollars, which has becn received. 


The following statement will show the condition 
of the general revenue, and the state common school 
fund: 

The amount received from taxation, 
the penitentiary, and other sources, 
during the year ending the ldth 
November, 1843, 

Balance in the treasury, November 
15, 1843, 


$263,909 00 3 
64,361 25 8 


528,270 26 1 


Amount of expenditure 
for the government du- 
ring this year, 


$189,500 91 
Transfer to canal fund 


40.000 00 
229,500 91 0 


98,769 35 1 
From this is to be deducted the taxes 
paid during this year, belonging to 


the canal and school funds, 3.682 62 0 


Balance, Noy. 15, 1843 $95,086 73 1 


State common school fund. 

Amount of fund received from iater- 

est on surplus revenue, taxes on 

banks, tax on grand levy, and inter- 
est on school lands, 


$190,132 47 2 
Amount distributed to counties, 


150,000 00 0 


— —.— 


40,132 47 2 


Salance Nov. 15, 1843, 


The following statement will show the amount of 
revenue received on the public works of the state, 
and the umount expended for repairs, for this year, 
and the amount of canal tax for 1812: 
Cenal fund. 
Amount of tolls on the Ohio and Mi- 
ami canals for the year ending Nov. 
15, 1843 


$374,043 05 


On Miami extension, , 7,245 43 
On Wabash and Erie, 32.463 52 
On Hocking, 3,949 00 
On Walhonding, 610 32 
On Muskingum improvement 20.754 16 
Turnpike dividends 30,710 59 
State lots 923 92 
Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road, ~ 2,844 68 


473,904 67 

Expended for repairs on 
the Ohio canal 

Miami and Miami exten- 


$120,977 39 


sion 55,847 39 
Wabash and Erie 10,150 30 
Hocking 2.000 00 
Muskingum improvement 5,914 74 
Walhonding 


547 55 


195,437 46 0 


$279,117 23 0 


Add canal tax, 1842 329,236 43 6 


$607,403 66 6 


A comparison of last year shows a loss on 
the Ohio Canal of 
On the other public works, there has 
been a gain, 


882,555 40 


On the Miami extensiom $3.202 40 
Miami canal 2.406 48 
Wabash and Erie 31 574 48 
Hocking 135 32 
Walhonding 62 77 
Muskingum 5,028 40 
Turnpike dividends 3,579 99 


Western Reserve and Maumee 
road 2,844 68 
—-—— 48 834 52 


Loss on the public works, compared with 
last year 


$33,720 88 


[PUBLIC WORKS. ] 

The navigation of the Ohio canal has been sustain- 
ed throughout the season without any serious inter- 
ruption. The fall in the price of wheat, soon after 
harvest, induced farmers to withhold it from market. 
Consequently the business of transporting produce, 
has been much less than was anticipated, and the re- 
venue from tolls seriously, but temporarily, affected. 


The Walhonding canal has remaired in good con- 
dition; but from its limited extent, not much revenue 
can be anticipated from it, until more of ils exten- 
sions are completed. 

The Hocking canal is now completed to Athens, a 
distance of fifty-six miles from its Junction with the 
Ohiocanal. Facilities are now affordęd for the trans- 
portation of the salt and coal of this valley, which 
promises, in a few years, to afford a considerable re- 
venue. 

The Muskingum improvement has been kept in 
generally good condition during the season. The reve- 
nue from tolls and water rents has considerably in- 
creased, and there is reason to believe that this work 
will, in due time, be profitable. 

The Wabash and Erie canal has been, during the 
scason, in good navigable condition. 
which supplies the upper portion of the canal with 
water, has answered, fully, the object of its construc- 
tion. There has been no breaches, or other acci- 
dents, worthy of notice, to interrupt navigation, 
since the opening of the canal, in the month of May, 
last. The amount of tolls received on this work, 
since the opening of navigation, is less than was an- 
ticipated; but itis believed that next season a largely 
inereascd amount of business will be done on this ca- 
nal, which will continue to augment yearly, with the 
rapid growth of the country. 

l addressed a note, sometime since, to the member 
of the board of public works, having charge of the 
Miami canal and Extension, the Warren county ca- 
nal, and National road, but have received no reply, 
oving, as I understand, to the indisposition of the 
gentleman having charge of those works. I am, 
therefore, unable‘to give you any satisfactory infor- 
mation in relation to their condition during the past 
Beason. 

The completion of the Miami Extension canal, (a 
distance of thirty-five miles,) has been let at three 
hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars, payable 


The reservoir, 
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in domestic six per cent- bonds, which is forty-five 
thousand dollars less than the estimated cost of the 
work. 

If we have not realized, in all cases as large an 
amount of revenue from our public works as we an- 
licipated, we have been compensated by an increase 
in population and wealth, and the additional value 
they have imparted to real estate; and by the enhanc- 
ed price of our various staple commodities. The 
large amount of our state debt, however, which is now 
over seventeen miliions, the great scarcity of monev, 
and the heavy burdens our citizens are compelled to 
bear, in order to preserve the faith and creditof the 
state, admonish us not to extend or enlarge our system 
of internal improvement; and to introduce a rigid 
system of e ꝛ0nomy in every department of the state 
government. Amidst all the difficulties of the times, 
we have promptly met our public engagements, and 
preserved unsullied the credit of the state. After 
having overcome all the difficulties, we have had to 
encounter with in the last few years, growing out of 
the extra-ordinary pressure of the times, now thata 
new era of prosperity has commenced, no doubt can 
be entertained but that in future we will be equally 
prompt in the discharge of all our public engage- 
ments. It is due, however, to the tax pay ing commu- 
nity, that the public debt should not be increased, 
and that their burdens should be diminished as far as 
practicable. 

[PENITENTIARY. ] 

The number of convicts in the penitentiary on the 
last day of November, 1842, was four hundred and 
sixty-one. The number received during the past 
year is one hundred and thirty-two. There has leit 
during the last named period, one hundred and forty- 
seven, including those whose terms of service expir- 
ed—those who have been pardoned—twelve who died 
from disease—two who committed suicide—one who 
was murdered—three who escaped, and four who 
were discharged by wrx of error from the supreme 
court. On the 30th of November, 1841, there were 
in the penitentiary four hundred and eighty persons. 
On the 30th of November, 1842, the number was fuur 
hundred and sixty-one, showing a decrease of nine- 
teen. On the thirtieth of November, 1843, the num- 
ber was four hundred and forty-six, showing a de- 
crease within the Jast year of fifteen, and an aggre- 
gate decrease within the last two years of thirty- 
four. From these facts it would appear that crime 
is decreasing within the state, instead of increasing, 
as might reasonably be expected with an increase of 
population. In examining mto the various causes 
which have seduced the unfortunate convicts from 
the path of virtue to that of crime, it is found that 
the use of ardent spirits has had an active agency, 
and contributed Jarzely to swell the number of the 
inmates of the penitentiary. “The powerful moral 
influence which has been brought to bear on the 
public mind, within the last two years, against the 
use of ardent spirits, has, no doubt, had a material 
influence in preserving the morals of our citizens.— 
It would not, probably, be going too far to say, that 
the diminution of crime as exhibited by the above 
facts, has been mainly brought about by this means. 
If this conclusion be correct, those who have been 
instrumental in producing this reform have increased 
inducements to persevere in a cause consecrated by 
religion and enjoined by patriotism. 


One hundred and sixty-five of the convicts are 
employed in the manufacture of hardware; sisty-fire 
engaged in the cooper shop; twenty-eight in the busi- 
ness of boot and shoe making; thirty in the tailor 
shop; about five in the manufacture of brooms; twen- 
ty have been, until recently, engaged in making ca- 
binet work; forty-five have been employed under the 
direction of the superintendent of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and the remainder (many of whom are not 
able bodied men) have been engaged in various mat- 
ters in and about the prison. For the purpose of 
employing a portion of the hands in a manner less 
exceplionable to the mechanical interest of the state, 
the warden, with the approbation of the directors 
has agreed to an arrangement by which the cabine, 
making business is no longer carried on in the prison. 
To effect the same object, it has been determined 
not to renew the boot and shoe contract; so that ina 
short time the causes of complaint against the prisen 
for its interference with mechanical labor will be 
very much diminished. i 

There has been an unnsual amount of sickness in 
the prison during the last year. The hospital has 
contained trom twenty-five to one hundred and ninety- 
three per day; the average nnmber per day, being 
about thirty-three. ‘The whole number of days labor 
which has been lost during this year from sickness, 
is between eight and nine thousand, which is about 
three thousand days more than was lost last year 
from the same cause. ‘There has, however, been but 
few deaths; only twelve by disease; tivo by suicide, 
and One by murder. 
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dollars. 
are believed to be sufficiently accurate to give you a 
correct general knowledze of the financial condition 
of the institution. It will be seen that, notwithstand- 
ing” the reduced number of men in the prison for the 
last year; and the number unemployed in the forepart 
of it, and the unusual amount of disease that prevail- 
ed, the nett protits of the institution falls but little 
short of former years. 
[LUNATIGQ ASYLUM, BLIND, DEAF, &c.] 

Among the various institutions which the philan- 
. throphy of the state has erected, none are entitled to 
more favor than the lunatic asylum. The loss of 
reason isa misfortune to which all are subject. No 
strength or vigor of mind is exempt from this cala- 
mity. To restore this unfortunate class of our citi- 
zens to their reason, or mitigate their misfortunes, 
are objects which will commend themselves to the 
general sympathies of all. Whatever we may give 
for such noble purposes and humane objects, we will 
receive in return an ample reward in the recollection 
of having contributed to meliorate the condition of 
a class of our citizens, who, above all others, are 
entitled to public syinpathy. 

The number of patients who have been inmates of 
this institution, since November J5, 1842, is two 
hundred and seven—males, one hundred and five; 
females, one hundred and two. The number of pa- 
tients remaining inthe asylum at the end of last 
year, was one hundred and forty-two—males, 
seventy-five, females, sixty-seven. During the past 
year, sixty-five patients have been admilted—malea, 
thirty-two; females, thirty-three; all citizens of this 
state. The number discharged, in the past year, was 
fifty-nine—-males, thirty; females, twenty-nine. Of 
these thirty-eight were discharged, rocovered; seven, 
improved; ten, stationary, and four by death. All the 
recent cases discharged, were restored. Uninter- 
rupted good health has prevailed in the institution 
during the year. This institution has now been in 
Operation five years. During this period, four hun- 
dred and seventy-three insane persons have been 
under its care; and two hundred and three have been 
discharged, recovered; which is a fraction less than 
forty-three per cent. The institution is still pressed 
with applications for admission from our own citizens 
far beyond the means of accommodation. 

At the last session of the general assembly, an act 
was passed for the enlargement of the asylum by the 
erection of two additional buildmgs, one for each 
sex. The act appropriates the suin of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, in money, and twenty-five thousand 
dollars in convict labor. Five thousand dollars of 
this money was appropriated for the commencement 
of operations last year. The convicts of the peni- 
tentiary were, accordingly, set to work early last 
spring, at making the necessary brick, and preparing 
materials. &c. ‘The foundation of the west building, 
intended for females, was commenced the first week 
of September last, and the walls are now as high as 
the basement. It is two hundred and eighteen feet 
long, and will accommodate about one hundred pa- 
tients. The necessary contracts for lumber have been 
made, and itis privcipally delivered and ready for 
use. ‘The convicts have now about one million of 
brick ready for next spring. I would therefore, 
eargestly recommend that the necessary appropria- 
tions of money and convict labor, be continued until 
the buildings are fully completed for each sex. 


The asylum for the education of the blind, is fully or- 
ganized and in a prosperous condition. There are 
now fifty-eight pupils in this institution who are 
receiving the advantages of education and moral in- 
struction. The inmates are instructed in all the 
branches usually taught seeing children in our high 
schools, including most of the moral and natural 
sciences. In addition to this, the male pupils are 
taught four mechanical branches, in which they make 
good proficiency, preparing themselves, as we trust, 
to depend hereafter on their own industry. They 
will thus relieve the community from their support, 
and themselves from the rea! and greatest misfortune, 
of blindness. N 

In the deaf and dumb asylum, there are now eighty- 
six pupilis, a greater number than at any for- 
mer period. The education of the deaf and dumb 
was one of the fisst benevolent enterprises in which 
the state of Ohio engaged. From the want of ex- 
perience and the necessary means, and with an inde- 
finite idea of the extent of the accommodations, 


at the present session. 
been more successfully employed in accomplishing 
the high objects for which it was instituted, and ne- 
ver more worthy of public estecm and confidence 
than at the present time. 

You will receive in due time, detailed reports from 
those having charge of our various public institutions, 
Which will give you all the information in relation 
thereto that you may desire. J have no doubt you 
will find their several conditions highly creditable to 
those who have been intrusted with their supervision 
and management, and,that the great objects of their 
foundation have been eminently realized. 

[ARMS AND MILITIA. ] 

Complaints by our military officers have.been fre- 
quently made of numerous defects in our militia sys- 
tem. Ido not profess to be sufficiently informed on 
military subjects to make any valuable suggestions 
to you in relation to the improvement of tne existing 
militia laws. It is expected you will receive, during 
the present session, from officers whose knowledge 
of military matters will entitle their suggestions to 
a favorable consideration, memorials pointing out 
the defects in the present system and suggesting 
such amendments as the public interest demands.— 
The people of this country, from their constant use 
of firearms and well known patriotism, are capable 
of heing converted, at any time, into soldiers for the 
national defence. What we, therefore, most want 
is an efficient corps of officers, well instructed in the 
varicus branches of the military art, who would, at 
all times, be ready and capabie of taking the com- 
mand of the militia when called into service. It 
wcull seem to me, therefore, we should legislate 
to secure this object as fur as practicable. ‘This, 
with proper encouragement to volunteer companies, 
would render our mibtia all we can expect it to be 
in time of peace. The subject is one of great inter- 
est to the country, and I solicit for it your careful 
consideration. 

There is, at this time, in the state Arsenal, two 
thousand six hundred and eighty muskets, fourteen 
hundred rifles and four hundred set of cavalry arms, 
all of which are in good order. There has been re- 
ceived this year as our quota of arms from the United 
States, fourteen hundred muskets, and the like nuin- 
ber of rifles. 

There has, also. been received two brass six poun- 
ders, with carriages and equipments complete, as an 
advancement on the arms due next year. The state 
Arsenal is very much out of repair and the public 
arms are greatly exposed jo the weather. There tsno 
place provided to puta cannon or gun-carriage so 
as to protect them from the weather. I would, there- 
fore, recommend an appropriation sufficient to repair 
the Arsenal and to build a suitable gun and carriage 
honse. - 

In discharging the various and responsible duties 
which will devolve upon you as ihe representatives 
of the people, it is my most sincere wish that har- 
mony may pervade your deliberations, and that they 
may result in promoting the welfare of the state and 
the happiness and prosperity of the people. 

WILSON SHANNON. 

Columbus, December 5, 1843. ` 

* — 
ILLINOIS, 

CiicaGo AND ILLINOoIs ANAL. Accident placed in 
our possession the following letter from the Flon. 
James M. PonrEn. secretary of the war department; 
as it contains sentiments so true in themselves and 
so honorable to the country, we cannot forbear the 
pleasure of Jaying it before the public. 

Application had been made by a committee of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen at Boston to have the services 
of Captain W. H. Swirr, of the corps of Topogra- 
phical enguieers, to determine certain questions con- 
nected with the Chicago and Illinois Canal, which 
questions were made conditions by the Barings, of 
London, in reference toa Joan which they were will- 
ing to make to the state of Illinois for the purpose of 
ſinishing that canal. The secretary of war being then 
at Philadelphia, Col. Apert, to whom the applica- 
tion was addressed, immediately forwarded it to Phi- 
required, (a knowledge which experience only can | ladelphia for the decision and orders of the secreta- 
furnish,) the buildings erected are not so Spacious as ry, and the letter which we have copied is his reply to 
they should have been. They are consequently, at, Col. ABERT. : 
the present tiine, very much crowded; and there now ¥ We understand that Captain Swirr eis now upon 
exists a pressing necessity that they should be ‘$o the duty, in conjunction with ex-governor Davis, of 


— 
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Massachusetts, who is a commissioner for the deter- 
mination of certain Jaw questions connected with 
the loan. [ Philad. Sentinel. 


Philadelphta, October 30, 1813. 

Sin: I duly received vour letter of the 2S8ih in- 
stant, covering copies of the letter and enclosure 
forwarded to you by William Sturges, Abbott Low- 
rence, and T. W. Ward, esqs. of Boston, desiring 
the services of Cantain William H. Swift, of “the 
corps of topographical engineers, to make certain 
inquiries and examinations in relation to the Illinois 
and Michizan Canal. 

It gives me great pleasure to eontribute any thing 
in the power of the department of war the tendency 
of which may be to accomplish the completion of 
that canal, which will form the great and important 
connexion so long expected and so anxiously desired 
between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan. The 
selection of Captain Swift for this duty is ah atui- 
rable onc, as, from his high personal character, his 
scientific attainments, and his great practical expe- 
rience, the most implicit confidence can be Ircposed 
inthe result of his labors. You will, therefore, be 
pleased to detail him for this duty, and direct him to 
hold himself in readiness for its performance on the 
shortest notice. 

I hail this eflort as an evidence of returning een- 
fidence abroad, as well in the stability off our insti- 
tutions as in the value of the stupendous internal im- 
provements which our states have commenced and 
in part completed. ‘The depression of the monetary 
concerns of our coyntry has affected individuals, 
corporations, and governments, and rendered them 
unable, although not unwilling, to meet their engage- 
ments. The recuperative energy of our people, how- 
ever, is exhibiting its power, and the day is not far 
distant when return of confidence will lead to a full 
restoration of public credit. 

No matter whether the expenditures of the state 
governments have been wise or unwise, the debts 
have been incurred on the faith of the states. The 
only inquiry which the people make is, “Have they 
been incurred under the authority of jaw? If 
so, they must and shall be paid.” Such | know 
from my intercourse with the great mass of the peo- 
ple to be the sentiments of nine-tenths of them. 
Their correct mode of thinking upon this subject 
has not been fully understood either abroad or at 
home in our Atlantic cities. There is a stern inte- 
grity and a sound morality in our citizens, which 
will be exhibited by them and be eventually appre- 
ciated by the world at large. They will never tole- 
rate the idea that the faith of the republic shall be 
intentionally violated. 1 am, with great respect, 
very truly yours, J. M. PORTER. 

Colonel J. J. ABERT, 

Commanding Topographical Engineers. 
WHIG STATE CONVENTION. 

The whigsof lilinois held their state convention 
at Springfield on the IIth instant. The attendance 
of delegates was unusually large, and their delibe- 
rations evinced an entire harmony of sentiment and 
purpose. Resolutions were passed expressive of un- 
diminished confidence in HENRY Cray, as the candi- 
date for the presidency, and expressing an opinion 
favorable to the nomination of Joun Davis for the 
vice presidency. A ticket of presidential electors 
was nominated, and two delegates were chosen for 
the state at large to attend the Whig National Con- 
vention to be held at Baltimore on the first of May 
next. A system of party organization throughout 
the state was also determined on, and the holding of” 
two mass conventions to contirm and ratify the nomi- 
nations of the Baltimore Convention—the first to be 
held at Peoria on the 19th of June, and the second at 
Vandalia on the 17th of July. Indeed, the proceed- 
ings throughout give evidence that the whigs of Hii- 
nois are resolved not to fail in the performance of 
any part of their duty during the ensuing presiden- 
tial campaign. 

The following is a complete list of the delegates 
from the state to ‘the National Whig Convention: 
Geo. T. M. Davis, Lincoln B. Knowlton, Win. H. 
Davidson, Cyrus Edwards, J. T. B. Stapp, Thomas 
L. Dickey, J. W. Singleton, E. B. Washburne, E. 
D. Baker. 

The following gentlemen were chosen as the whig 
candidates for presidential electors: Abraham Lin- 
coln, S. Lisle Smith, Joseph Gillespie, E. B. Webb, 
Usher F. Linder, John J. Brown, D. M. Woodsam, 
Nathaniel Belcher, Wiliam Brown. 


ARKANSAS. 

Convention. ‘The Democratic Convention met 
on the 4th and adjourned on the Gth inst. They ap- 
pointed Messrs. Reardon, Hamley, and Adams, their 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention. Resolu- 
tions were brought in, expressive of their individual 

references for Nlartin Van Buren as their lst choice, 


and J. C. Calhoun as their 2nd. 
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POLITICAL. the national convention as a candidate for the presi- 
r ͤ VVT. dency with that degree of unanimity which could 
PRESIDENTIAL alone give moral force to their recommendation, | 


felt that I ought not to counteract their wishes.” 
This, I am proud to believe, they would do Ta un- 
; . 7 led unanimity; yet every unprejudiced man 
on this ground of wrong and persecution, and on that rae ; ju 

oF the neeresity of union in the party, We think this | who, Phat period C 
argument of the necessity of, conciliation peculiarly „ va ele 915 VV 
strong. Judging from the recent electione, „ ieee 5 be exerted in vain 40 secure m 

vote, in all human probability, will prevail in the o 5 Under such circumstances, ought I for 
following states at the coming presidential election, nominasi N 5 eae T 8 ee 

even with the most strenuous exertions of the anile ONY personar const erations, to suffer the great sta e 


From the Madison ian. y a 
Mr. Tyler placed his opposition to Blair and Rives 


5 which has bestowed so many honors upon me to ask, 
demon party to prevent it, viz: 9 the first time in her history, for a presidential can- 
oe its ; : i * 12 didate of her own, with a certain conviction on my 
Rh i Isla d ° ` ° 4 part that the request would not be granted? Should 
y E = i ` 6 i be the means of placing her democracy in a false 
„ i f : ` ` 3 position, which yet their high sense of honor and the 
N.. 5 f : ` i i ° 8 noble perseverance of their character might forbid 
„ e o r a them to abandon? To ask these questions, my heart 
North Carolina e i j 10 tells me. is to answer them in the negative. Every 
Georgia . 12 feeling of gratitude and of duty dictates that I should 
1 * À * : 13 leave them to decide, in the national convention, among 
oe. è 9 ay a 23 the candidates whose prospects are more promising. 
` ' ` 8 But a still higher obligation rests upon me. In 
Electoral votes certain 111 my letter, to which I have already referred, I de- 


clare that “the principles and the success of the 
democratic party so immeasurably transcend in im- 
portance the elevation of any individual, that they 
ought not to be jeoparded, in the slightest decree, by 
personal partiality for cither of the candidates.” 
And, again: “If l know my own heart, I should most 
freely resign any pretensions which the partiality of 
friends has set up for me, if by this I could purchase 
harmony and unanimity in the selection of a demo- 
cratic candidate.” 

The time has now arrived when 1 feel myself con- 
strained to apply these principles to my own prac- 
tice. It is true that I may not be able to secure 
entire unanimity in the party by withdrawing my 
name from the list of candidates, but yet I shall 
reduce their number, and thus diminish the elements 
of discord. The great moral and numerical strength 
of Pennsylvania, to which her uniform sejf-sacri- 
ficing patriotism adds a double force, will then be 
felt in all its power, and may decide the contest in a 
manner satisfactory to the entire democracy of the 
union. 

I can proudly say that, since 
position of your candidate hefore the country, to 
which I was assigned by your unsolicited kindness, I 
have done nothing to tarnish your fair fame. Enter- 
taining the conviction that the glory and perpetuity 


ty, reccive the votes of the states below: 

New Hampshire ; í 5 

Virginia è 7 ‘ i ‘ . 17 
Illinois . ‘ ; . ‘ : 9 
Alabama ; : : : . . 9 
Missouri. . , ; ; 7 
Arkansas a ; i 3 
Michigan . . ; . ‘ . 5 
South Carolina 5 s ; « 9 


Electing certain 
The battle ground must then be in the states of 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and Mississippi—97 electoral 
votes in all. One hundred and thirty-eight votes are 
necessary to an election. The whigs having one | 
hundred and eleven, have to struggle for twenty-se- 
ven electors. The democratic candidate having six- 
ty-five votes, has to struggle to obtain seventy-five 
votes. This very statement of the case is sufficient 
to cause any republican opposed to Mr. Clay and his 
policy to feel doubt and alarm as to the result. Such 
is, however, the fact, and it is unwise to attempt to 
conceal it. To conceal it, under the idea that a de- 
mocratic president is to be made, as a matter of 
COUE pS lovers iñ a novel marry OF Course, > ms of our institutions require that the highest office 
height of* folly, and wn result q0 rerai defeat to under heaven should be the voluntary gift of the only 
the cause. When, in addition to this fact, we come : people upon earth, Í have iail abstained from 


The democratic candidate would, in all probabili- 


l have occupied the 


to recollect that in the late election of New York, all personal efforts to promote my own success. 


more than suflicient to elect the whig president ac- 
cording to our impression, has unquestionably thrown After what I have already said, I need scarcely 
F again repeat the pledge I have so often given, that I 


a majority of the popular vote against the democratic i : 
party, the most discreet and decided steps should shall firmly support the nominee of tbe democratic 
5 national convention. 


lave been at once taken to insure the success of the 
To my friends in other states, who have deemed 


republican cause. 
. me worthy of their support,] tender my most grate- 
COL. JOHNSON. ful thanks; believing that I shall best promote their 

The Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth of Wednes- | wishes for the union and strength of the democratic 

day says: í party by withdrawing from what they must now be 
. Col Johnson passed this place on Saturday last on | satisfied would be a hopeless contest for the nomi- 

his way home. e understand he says nothing can | nation. 

prevent Mr. Clay’s election but the running of him- 

self.” 


MR. BUCHANAN AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


The following address from the hon. JAMES Bv- 
cHanan appeared in the Lancaster Intelligencer of 
‘Tuesday week last: 


To the Democrats of Pennsylvania. 

FrlLow-Ciriz Exs: Aftgr long and serious reflec- 
tion, | have resolved to withdraw my name from the 
jist of presidential candidates to be presented before 
the democratic national convention. ‘This resolution 
nas been dictated by an anxious desire to drive dis- 
cord from the ranks of the party, and secure the 
ascendancy of democratic principles, both in the 
state and throughout the union. In arriving at this 
conclusion I have consulted no human being. It is 
entirely my own spontaneous act, and proceeds from 
the clearest and strongest conviction of duty. 

Whilst thus taking my leave as your candidate for 
the presidential office, | am animated by a sense of 
profound gratitude for the unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which you have urged my elevation to the highest 
fice on earth. This feeling shall remain engraven 
un my heart until time for me shall be no Jonger. 

Wien, in January last, democratic members of 
our state legislature, in their letter addressed to me, 


presented my name to the union as Pennsylvania’s l 
favorite candidate for the presidency,” I made some intrude where it had no business. The consequence 


ubservations in my answer to which | desire to recall | was, the election of men whose preferences are sup- 
vour attention. I “sen stated that if te democracy posed to be for Mr. Van Buren, and straightway a 
of Pennsylvani: © 4 resolve to offer my name to correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer writes to 


In conclusion, I can solemnly declare, that the 
only solicitude which I personally feel upon the sub- 
ject of this letter is, that you shall be satisfied with 
my conduct; for, next to the approbation of my God, 
I value your continued favor far above all other con- 
siderations. JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Wasninetox, December 14, 1843. 


MR. CALHOUN NOT WITHDRAWN. * 

The Charleston Mercury, which may be consider- 
ed, we suppose, Mr. Calhoun’s organ at home, thus 
comments upon the notion—because Van Buren can- 
didates succeeded in the caucus for nominating offi- 
cers of congress—that therefore Mr. Calhoun has 
withdrawn. 

“The indications are,” says the Mercury, “That 

“Mr. Van Buren’s editors are determined to con- 
sider the whole matter a mere question about men, 
and that they were to succeed of course if they could 
make out for their candidate a temporary superiority 
in congressorelsewhere. With us such a cofisidera- 
tion is of no sort of weight, and we shall never for 
a day pay any respect to it. In the organization of 
the house, a rule in caucus, requiring the assent of 
two thirds to make a nomination valid, was adopted 
for the express purpose of preventing any breach in 
the party or any organization of selections of it on 
presidential preferences—that this latter might not 
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the effect that the Calhoun men have backed out, are 
about to withdraw their candidate, &c., &e We see 
the news making rapid flight over the country—Mr. 
Calhoun is about to be withdrawn! and there are 
many besides democrats who receive it as the news 
of a “great victory.“ The Washington Spectator in 
the following paragraphs, sets the matter right. 

“We sce in the Intelligencer of this morning a let- 
ter published from the Richmond Enquirer, written 
from Washington, in which itis stated that in the 
caucus nominating Mr. Jones for speaker, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s friends stated “that they had no expectation 
of Mr. Calhoun’s nomination for the presidency, but 
that they intended to support the nominee of the 
convention.” This is not true. Mr. Calhoun’s friends 
said no such thing. One memberdrom Alabama 
used language probably to the effect stated. Nor was 
the position of Mr. Calhoun’s friends quite as hum- 
ble and beseeching as this letter represents it to be. 
We understand that they they took the position that 
if the majority wished to act on their majority 
strength, they were welcome to do so; but that it 
would not then be at all necessary for the minority 
to be present. But that if the minority was given 
power over the action of the caucus, by increasing 
the majority necessary to make a nomination to two- 
thirds, that then they would remain and act with the 
party. Their proposition was assented to, but it had 
no connexion whatever with the presidency; but stood 
on the merits of party justice and policy only. 


As to Mr. Calhoun’s friends withdrawing him asa 
candidate from the presidential canvass previous to 
May next, there are many things to occur before such 
a step will even be thought of by any ofthem. Many 
questions are to arise in congress—the tariff amongst 
them—which must be settled before it can be deter- 
mined who will be the candidate of the democratie 
party for the presidency. Ii is by no means imposs i- 
ble that, by May next, Mr. Van Buren may not wait 
for his friends to withdraw’ him, but withdraw him- 
self.” 

And these “questions” we say for the thousandth 
time, are the soul and body of the whole dissension 
between the Calhoun and the Van Buren men. In 
comparison with these we will not consider the per- 
sonal question at all. If we cannot support the de- 
mocratic creed, the true creed, with free trade at its 
head, in supporting Mr. Van Buren, then will we 
never support him, though forty conventions should 
unanimously nominate him. And if we can support 
that creed best by supporting him, we shall take good 
care not to allow the interests of any man to inter- 
fere. As to the national convention we have never 
desired its existence and therefore care precious lite 
tle whether it is composed of men or monkeys.— 
What is reasonable and good in itself is not made a 
particle more so by the sanction of such a body, and 
what is bad is not a whit worse for ils approval and 

raise.” 

Thus far the Mercury, but (says the N. Y. Ameri- 
can) we may, nevertheless, hint to the Mercury that 
the moral weight—that is not the word exactly, for 
there is special little morality in the matter—we 
would rather say the influence upon mercenary party 
calculations and combinations of Mr. Van Buren's 
sweeping success in the choice of house officers, will 
in the and, be found to tell, or we are much mistaken, 
alike against Mr. Calhoun’s prospects and principles. 


MR. CLAY. 

The Knoxville (East Tennessee) Register of the 
6th instant contains the following letter addressed by 
Mr. Cray toa committee of the whigs of Greene 
county, Tennessee: 

Ashland. 10th Nov., 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: Ihave received your friendly letter, 
in behalf of a large and respectable number of the 
citizens of Greene county. tendering me the hospi- 
talities of that county and of Greeneville, and a 
public dinner. Iam highly honored by this kind in- 
vitation, which I appreciate the more from the frank 
exposure of the prejudices which once existed against 
me, in the minds of many of my feliow citizens of 
Tennessee, their causes and their final removal as 
described in your letter. These prejudices, gentle- 
men, were not peculiar to Tennessee. When they 
raged, in their greatest violence, conscious of their 
injustice, I felt convinced that the day would come 
when my countrymen would be fully persuaded that 
I had served them with zeal, integrity, and fidelity. 
Taat day has come, and I rejoice that a merciful 
Providence has permitted me to survive the calum- 
nies that were put ſorth to crush me. And I rejoice 
also that magnanimous Tennessee stands pre-eminent 
in devotion to truth, to justice, and to the repara- 
tion of unmerited injury. I should be most happy, 
gentlemen, to make lo you and my fellow citizens of 
Greene county, in person, my gratedil acknow ledg- 
ments, and to partalte of the hospitality which you 
bave done me the honor to tender; but I regret Uat” 
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business has compelled me to take a route to North 
Carolina, in fulfilment of my engagement to visit 
Raleigh, different from that which you supposed. J 
shall go to New Orleans next month and towards 
the spring proceed through Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, to North Carolina, thus traversing 
an interesting portion of our Union, which I have 
never seen. Yon will perceive that this course of 
my journey will take me far away from Greeneville. 
J regret, therefore, that it is not in my power to ac- 
cept your obliging invitation. 
pray you to accept, gentlemen, for yourselves 
and for those whom you represent, the cordial thanks, 
and assurances of the highest respect and esteem for 


your grateful friend, and obedient servant, 
HENRY CLAY. 


Messrs. .. Williams, &c. &c. 


LETTER TO MR. CLAY. 


Wythe county. Va., Now. 16th 1843. 

Dear Sir: Ata meeting of a portion of the citi- 
zens of our county, favorable to your election to the 
presidency of the United States, we were instructed 
to address you in relation to your proposed visit to 
North Carolina, and request you to make Wytheville 
a point in going or returning. We are aware that 
you have marked out a different route for your jour- 
ney, but as circumstances may occur which will lead 
you to make some change thereof, we hope, in that 
event, you will find it convenient to comply with the 
request which we have been unanimously authorised 
to make of you. 

Time, the great examiner of men, and all the af- 
fairs of men, has demonstrated how well vou have 
deserved the confidence which the people of Kentucky 
have reposed in you for nearly half a century. And 
we are cheered with the belief that a like confidence 
awaits you on the pr of a large majority of the 
people of our beloved republic. 

We cannot close this communication, without ad- 
verting to a measure with which your name is pecu- 
liarly identified—the protection of domestic manu- 
factures. The people of your native state are 
beginning to feel an interest in this great measure, 
notwithstanding the oracular admonitions of our po- 
litical advisers, that our past and present tariff laws 
are impolitic and oppressive. They are bezinning to 
learn that by increasing the stimulus to labor, result- 
ing from the application of capital to home produc- 
tion, additional capital can “be generated by an act 
of legislation.” Experience is fast teaching us that 
there are other sources of national wealth than mere 
profits of capital, and that operatives in our factories 
do not labor for a bare subsistence, and have nothing 
Jeft for accumulation. Our own Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg afford a signal proof of the wisdom of the 
protective policy. 

But in our sister states of North Carolina the evi- 
dence reaches from a nearer point. There, and 
within one hundred miles of us, are cotton factories 
of cloth and yarn, from which we are often furnished 
at our doors, to the exclusion of similar fabrics from 
the northern factories. The limits of a letter, how- 
ever, will not permit us to go further on this subject, 
always interesting to you, and all inportant to our 
individual prosperity and national independence. 

Your fellow citizens, 

Charles L. Crocket, John T. Sayers, James C. 
Walker, T. J. Morrison, Jacob Haller, Theodore B. 
Hamlin 

Hon. Henry Clay, Lexington, Ky. 


Mx. Cray’s nepty. 
Ashlund, 274 November, 1843. 

Gentvemen: I have received your obliging letter. 
I should be highly gratified to visit Wythe county, 
which besides other recommendations, bears a vene- 
rable name, of which Í never hear without emotions 
of gratitude. But I dare not allow myself the plea- 
sure of expecting such a visit next spring. If, how- 
ever, contrary to my present purposes, Í should take 
that route on my return home, J will eagerly seize 
the occasion to exchange friendly sflutations with 
soy fellow-citizens of Wythe. 

Gentlemen, I have sought to merit the confidence 
of the people of Kentucky, to which you are pleased 
to refer, not by flattering or deceiving them, nor by 
always agreeing with them, but by honestly, truly, 
and sincerely endeavoring to serve them. Justly ap- 
Preciating my motives, they have uniformly and 
maznanimously sustained me. They know, and | 
feel, how deeply my heart is penetrated with grati- 
tude and thankfulness to them. ` 

] rejoice to learn that the people of my native state, 
and the people of the whole union have become sen- 
sibte of the great advantages of fostering out national 
industry. Without any encouragement from legila- 
tion, from the indispensable wants of the community 
and the necessity of the case, manufactures must 


abays ultimately sprung up in our country. The in- 
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fant child, without any help, will finally learn to rise 
and stand and walk, bnt he will learn muc sooner, 
by the helping hand of an affectionate parent. The 
day will come—it is nigh at hand—when all will be 
surprised that there should ever have been any dife- 
re»ce of opinion about the policy of just and reason- 
able encouragement to the puterests of our own coun- 
try, against the rivalry, the selfishness, and prohibito- 
ry policy of foreign nations, who are indillerent to 
our welfare. And in the benefits of this truly paren- 
tal and national policy, all parts of our country, di 

rectly or indirectly, will participate. Sou speak of 
Richmond, of Petersburg, and North Carolina. The 
observation might have been extended to other parts 
south and west. And how interesting 19 it to con- 
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them; a nation whose general elections have of late 
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years heen found a seene of the most hateful corrup— 
tion, although we should be guilty of a moet gross 
and unpardonable exaggeration, were we on this ac- 
count to stigmatize the whole people as “utterly im- 
moral.“ in the terms rashly applied to his neizhbors 
by the Canadian Governor. 

But the charges which he allows himself to lav, 
iand which his relatives have thought it right to pub- 
lish, are more specifie. “The government seems to 
me the worst of tyrannies, that of the mob support- 
ed by the odious and profligate corruption. Noman 
who aims at power dare avow an opinion of his own, 
| he must pander to the lowest prejudices of the peo- 
| ple, and in their parties (the two great ones which 


template the vast exchanges, which are constantly in now divide the Union, the Locofocos and the Whizs) 
operation in the various products of our industry the only subject of the leading men of either is to 
among the various parts of our great and glorious | instil some wretchedly low sentiment into the peo- 
union! Long may it continue, and they increase in ple, and then explode it for their own advantaze.— 


value, variety, and extent! 
Accept, gentlemen, assurances of the high respect 


‘dnd warm regard of your friend and obedient servant, 


HENRY CLAY. 
Messrs. Charles L. Crockett, John T. Sayers, James 
C. Walker, T. J. Morrison, Jac. Haller, and Theo— 
dore B. Hamlin, &c., &c., &c. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 

It is impossible to close the page of history which 
records the foundation of the Great Republic. with- 
out adverting to the singular change that seems of 
late years to have come over some friends of liberty 
in this country, inclining them against the popubar 
institutions which that system consecrates, and upon 
which it reposes. Writers of ability, but scantily 
endowed with candor, observers of moderate cir- 
cumspection, men laboring under the prejudices 


of European society, and viewing the social system | 


of the New World throngh the medium of habits 
and associations peculiar to that of the old, have 
brought back for our information a number of details, 
for which they needed hardly to cross the Atlantic, 


and have given up as discoveries a relation of mat- | 


ters necessarily existing under a very popular go- 
vernment, and in a very new community. As those 
travellers had pretty generally failed to make many 
converts among the friends of free institutions, either 
in France or in England, there would have been 
little harm done to the cause of truth, and no great 
interruption given to the friendly relations which the 
highest interests of both countries require should be 
maintained unbroken between them. But unhappily 
some persons of superior class appear, from party 
or from personal feelings. to have, without due re- 
flection on the mischief they were doing, suffer- 
ed their minds to be poisoned by the same pre- 
judices; and, a single indiscretion having suffered 
their private letters, written under the influence of 
such prepossessions, to see the light, it becomes every 


There is scarcely a statesman of either who would 
inot adopt the most violent or the hasest doctrine, 
however, if he thought that he could work it to ad- 
vantage with the majority—peculation and Jobbing 
are the only objects; delusion, and the basest Hlittery 
of the people, the means.“ „If,“ adds this discreet 
statesman, “they drive us into war, the blacks in the 
south will soon settle all that part of the Union; and 
in the north I feel sure that we can lick them to their 
heart’s content.” “A republic could answer in for- 
mer times in countries where there was no people, or 
few; the bulk of the population Helots and slaves; 
but where there is a peuple, and they have the pow- 
er, government is only possible by pandering to their 
worst passions, which makes the country unbearable 
to a man of any education, and the central govern- 
ment itself a byword amongst civilized nations, 1 
hope (he concludes, perhaps consistently enough) that 
| we may live long enough to see this great bubble 
burst; and J do not believe that we need be very long- 
lived for that.” (316) 

Iam sorry to be under the necessity of declarinz 
‘that one is at a loss whether most le marvel at the 
‘total want of common reflection, or the extraordinay 
want of common information, in this passaze—the 
production of a man in high office, addressed toa 
man still higher, and who presumes, without any de- 
liberation, and with no knowledge of the subject, to 
‘pronounce so sweeping a censure upon the whole 
“body of a great nation, all their statesmen, and all 
t their institutions. It is fit the Americans shoull 
well understand that these are the errors and this the 
‘rashness of the late Governor General of Canada, 
| and not shared by the liberai party, or by any but the 
| most ignorant and the most prejudiced in this country. 


First of all, Lord Sydenham ts no authority on the 
subjeet of the United States, merely because he was 
(Governor of Canada, and never in the Union at all. 
‘Had he remained in London he would have been as 
| well qualified to judge of those states, ds his living 

near them for two years could make him; nav, a 


one, whose general opinions coincide with those off great deal better; for his residence in Canada without 
the individuals in question. to protest against the in-i giving him one title more of information, had the 
ference that such sentiments are shared by the libe- manifest tendency to fill his mind with Canadtan pro- 


ral party in England. 
cessary, in consequence of the tendency which the 
most reprehensible conduct of some of the stales in 
the Union towards their public creditors has to pre- 
pare the way for the reception of such unsound | 
opinions—opinions which, if left to themselves, 
would probably soon sink into oblivion, how respect 
able soever the quarters which they may, without 
due reflection, have been sullered to reach. [allude ; 
more particularly to some letters lately pudlished of, 
Lord Sydenham, written confidentially to his late | 
colleagues, while he was acting under them as go- 
vernor general of British North America—letters, 
the publication of which has, to me, who, knew their | 
writer, and respected his generally sound principles, 
been a subject of much regret, which he appears to 
have written in a moment olf some irritation, but 
which would do serious injury to the good under- 
standing. that happily has been restured between 
the two nations, if they were supposed te speak the 
sense of those among us who are most friendly to 
America. 

A great deal of.vague and general abuse may be 
passed over, as that the Americans ‘are a calculat- 
ing people, and fight not for glory but plunder'— 
“such a set of bragzadocius, that their public men 
must submit to the claims of their extravagant vani- 
ty and self-sulliciency”—that there is among them a 
“general debaseinent;—that those who arn at plaice 
are corrupt and corrupters, and the masses who be- 
stow preferment ignorant, prejudiced, dishonest, and 
utterly immoral.” I fear me most if not all of this 
railing might be retorted upon a certain nation whos: 
wars in Cnina have been warmly eulogized by Lord 
Sydenha:n in an-ther letter, though he is. greatly 
scandalized that all the glory of his friends- is not 
likely to prevent their scats “slipping frou, under 


This becomes the more ne- judices; and these views seem to gain a sull greater 


ascendant over him by the disputes of a border na- 
ture, in which he was involved. I should, during 
the separation of England and Scotland before the 
seventeenth ceutury, never have looked to the War- 
den of the West Marches for a candid account of the 
people on the Scotch border when he lived at Car- 
lisle. But, had the Warden directed his hostile op- 
erations from York or from Lincoln, I should have 
believed him just as ignorant as if he had lived in 
Loudo and a very great deal more prejudiced. 


Next let us observe how little the Governor Gen- 
eral had studied constitutions when he assumes the 
olive of deciding on their comparative merits.— 
lt would not be easy to crowd more manifest errors 
into one sentence than are found in the few lines 
about ancient republics. Many things respecting 
those systems are obscurely known, and are therefore 
the subject of controversy; but no one ever allected 
to douvtof the matters on which, this strange sen- 
tence errs, and errs dogmatically. Sparta is of course 


'aHuded to by the mention of Helots; but Sparta was 


not a republican, it was an aristocratic government. 
Fuen A-hens, which was a repuohie, so far from 
proving that such a government ‘could answer is 
precisely the example always resorteu to in order to 
prove what Lord Sydenham states to be the vice 
of the American government as contrasted with the 


* The NalvErt of this passage is excecdingly preat— 
“But whacis the use of ali tma glory it your se its sip 
trom under van!“ Then, alter a great souse ot Joun 
Bull, “fam afraid that the possession of power is NI 
ue terribly inchned to despo rin tor foam ihne eng of 
planing my cabbages rather ander ine shade of Merer- 
aiea Or the Uzar Kc. p. 326. To os sures; and this os 
X icy 1110 Cutise JUCD CE ul being SCU senerul Wila 
dictatorial power. 


Grecian, namely, the statesmen “pandering to the 
passions of the people.” Yet, this notwithstanding, 
can any ope say that Athens, the very seat of this 
vorst of vices, was bv it “made unbearable toa man 
of any education.’ Does he conceive that any of us, 
even in Canada, are more refined, more civilized, 
more educated, than the ornaments of Athenian so- 
ciety, the very men who were fain to court the peo- 
ple? lias another error equally great to make it the 
peculiar characteristic of the modern republic, and 
the feature that distinguishes it from the ancient, that 
the “people really had the power.” In Athens, if 


any where, they really had the power; we are only 


jeit to speculate on the restraints under which it was 
exercised, and cven to doubt if any such existed in 
practice. But assuredly the bulk of the power was 
ia their hands more than in any other democracy, 
ancient or modern. 

‘Nhat in the American Government there exist 
creat imperfections no man can doubt; one among 
the greatest has lately been removed, because the 
central power of the Federacy is now enabled better 


to maintain its relations with foreign states in conse. | 


quence of the recent improvement of the constitu- 
tional Jaw. 
firure the system, and in practice sadly mar its work- ' 
ing. Of these, the very worst, undoubtedly, is the 
entire change of public functionaries, from the hizhest 
to the lowest, whieh follows every change of the 
President, converts all the more considerable mem- 
bers of the community into place-hunters, and makes 
the whole interval, between one election of chief 
Inazistrate and another, a constant scene of Canvass. 
The removal of thos and a few other imperfections 
would make the Government of America as faultless 
asa very popular system can ever be. ‘Phat some 
and even considerable evils would be left, evils in 
separable from a Republic. because growing out of 
the large share assigned to the people in the distri- 
bution of power, cannot be doubted. But it is no 
discovery of Lord Sydenham’s, that as long as men 
are men, power und pre-eminence will be sought af- 
ter; and that if the power of bestowing these is vest- 
ed in the people, the people will be courted by those 
who seck affer them. 


We are upon a practical, not asspeculative, ques- 
tion; and that question is not as to the impossible at- 
talument of theoretical perfection, but as to the com- 
porative meritis of different schemes of polity. Power 
must rest in some part of the community. Patronage 
must immediately or ultimately rest with them that 
have the power. Shall they be the people at larg 
No, says Lord Sydenham; for if the people are to 


choose their ministers, they who would fill ministe- 


rial places will debase themselves by pandering to 
the people's prejudices. But what if we entrust 
this delicate office to a court or a prince, for the 


purpose of making the duty be more uprightly dis- | bec: 
theirs; but can any one doubt that the speeches of 


charged, and exalting the character of the candidates 
for favor? Are we so blinded by the evils of popular 
canvass as to bave all of a sudden forgotten that 


other time-serving, that old species of fawning, that 


worser form of flattery, which the friends of freedom 
and of purity used to charge upon the parasites of 
princes, the crew of courtiers, the minions who pan- 
der to the propensities, not of the people, but the 


But there remain blots which still dis- ` 


silerate person that this charge is wholly impossible. 
The exittence of such violent party divisions, and 
the pubheity with which every department of govern- 
ment is administered, make peculation impractica- 
bie. They might as well be charged with compas- 
sing and imagining the death of the king.“ It is an 
ollence which in such a country can have no exist- 
ence. But this manifest error into which the writer 
has fallen, while it shows the strength of his preju- 
dices against the Americans, proves also the weak- 
ness of his means of annoyance, and it isa sufficient 
answer to much of his general invective. 


As to the standing topic of vulgar manners, let it 
be fairly stated that there are many parts both of 
France and England to which we should not think of 
resorting were we in quest of patterns of polished 
manners. Even while representing Manchester, Lord 
Sydenham would hardly have cited the bulk of his 


seif on this delicate matter, M. de Lafayette, would 
have severely chid him for underrating even the man- 
ners Of the Americans; and if, after such an authori- 
ty, any further defence were required, two facts may 
be mentioned. Sir R. Liston declared that he had 
never conversed with a better bred sovereign in any 


court of Europe than General Washington; and 


among the women of the highest breeding in our day 
no one would hesitate to mention lady Wellesley.“ 
They who have never been in the United States may 
surely be pardoned if they feel unable to believe the 
notion entertained by others who, like themselves 
and Lord Sydenham, have also been there, but who 
would yet assume General Washington and lady 
Wellesley to be the only persons of fine manners 
ever produced in the Union. 

It is, however, not avowedly on the score of their 
inderbreeding that the governor-general rests his 
dislike of the Americans. On the contrary, he ra- 
ther seems disposed to pass that head of complaint 
lizhty, though it is plainly enough at the bottom of 
many feelings upon the subject. His main accusa- 
tion is mob tyranny, and habit of their public men 
quailin, before it. No doubt a certain degree of this 
evil is inseparable from every popular government. 
Wio in Ireland dares profess any opinion hostile to 
the Romish hierarchy throughout three of the pro- 


vinces, or favourable to it in the fourth? Who in 183] 
was sale in England if he proclaimed his dislike of 
‘the reform bill? 


What public meeting has any mo- 
derate liberal politician ventured to hold of late 
years? Have not even the corn-law repealers been 
fain to raise the popular ery of cheap bread in as- 
semblies collected by tickets, and from which the 
multitude were carefully excluded? We may not go 
so far as the Americans in humouring the popular 
cry of the hour when we address our constituents, 
because our government is less purely popular than 


our political chiefs—aye, and even their measures 
when in otlice take the tincture of the multitude to 
“whom they are addressed, and whose favour they are 
‘expected to conciliate? 


If this be denied, we may 
require to be informed what Lord Sydenham pre- 
cisely means when—adverting to the free trade mea- 
sures respecting timber, sugar, and, above all, corn, 
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constituents as superior in elegance to the people of 
New York. But an authority fully as high as him 
despot?) Then shall power and patronaze be vested in lè41—he says, “It is an immense point gained to 
Ina patrician body, in a class of men whom wa man get a new flag under which to fight, The people of 
of education? might well find not “unbearable” — Euglund do not care a rush for any of your Irish 
The class fawned upon Would here no doubt be found | hobby-horses; and they are not with you upon church 
more refined in ats tastes, and must be propitialed | matters, or grievances of that kind. Even your fo- 
with more dainty flattery. Yet I question if the reign policy has not touched them the least, and 1 


fawning would be less pliant, if the Senator would 
be Jess given to cringe, than they who, instead of 
crawling in the anterouin of the noble, after a more 
homely fashion take the hand of the peasantand the 
mechanic. I greatly doubt if less falsehocd will be 
found in the smooth speeches addressed to the select 
patrician circle than in the boisterous harangues de- 
livered to win the plebeian. One ground of my 
doubt is the recollection which we ail have- of the 
cines of endless intrigue and wide-spread corrup— 
tion displayed by the aristocratic courts of modern 
Italy, to say nothing of ancient Rome in her more 
patrician days: and another ground of my doubt is 
precisely this, that men are more prone to practise 
deception in secret than in public, and therefore 
more likely to use unworthy acts in the closet, the 
appointed scene ‘of intrigue, than on the hustings, 
from whence the grosser species of intrigue, at least, 
must for ever be banished. 

And here ts furnished a very striking proof of the 
entire carciessness with which this political reason- 
er made his observations upon America, and formed 
his opinions respecting her people. He plamly e af- 
Krins ofall statesmen inthe United States that ‘their 
only objects are peculation and jobbing;” and their 
means Of being enabled to peculate and job are ‘the 
basesteſlattery of the people.” Now surely a very 
ltte reduction would have sufliced to satisfy any con- i 


doubt whether twenty victories would give you a 
borough ora county; but you have now given them 
an mielligible principle offering practical benetits to 
yeontend for, and though defeated on it, as you doubt- 
less will be, defeat will be attended with reputation, 


and will make you, as a party in the country, far 
8 


other measures is not rested on the relative merits, 
but solely on the relative popular tendency, of the 


stronger than you have been of late“ (p. 90.) Now j formed as to their own interests. 
itis to be observed that the preference here given to ' human society is constitute 
ithe corn bill over the [rish church reform and the this is the least, it almits o 


ways held the same opinions? Jow (triumphantly 
would Lord Sydenham have pointed to this letter as a 
confession that American stafesmen frame their con- 
duct upon the plan of pandering to the tastes and 
passions of the multitude? And would it have been 
deemed an answer to his inference if it had appeared 
that the party proposing this extreme course had ne- 
ver thought of it for ten years which they had pass- 
ed in office, but merely brought it forward when all 
other means of obtaining influence had failed, and 
when their fortune amorg the constituent bodies of 
the country were becoming desperate? 

But these are possibly extreme cases. Are there 
no other instances, even m our own better regulated 
system, so much less disfizured by popular excess 
than the American;—no instances of public men 
shaping their conduct and their speeches according 
to the opinions and feelings, or even the tastes and 
caprices, of the people, either generally or locally? 
Surely common fairness towards the Americans re- 
quired some consideration of the tone taken in our 
own election addresses, of the speeches made on our 
own hustings and at our public meetings, of the dif- 
ferences between these and the parliamentary speech- 
es of the same individuals, nay of the well-known 
difference hetween the conduct of parliament itself 
during its first, aud its last session. What minister 
ever ventured to propose a civil list on the eve of a 
general election? 

The arts to which our attention is directed by these 
remarks are in the highest decree discreditable to all 
who use them, and are incaleulably hurtful to the 
people upon whoin they are practised. If they are, 
to a certain extent, Inseparable from a very popular 
government, their mischief furins a serious deduc- 
tion from the merits of that system. To restrain 
them within the narrowest possible limits is the 
bounden duty of all statesmen, but most especially it 
is the duty of those who maintain the superior 
advantages of a popular constitution. Them, above 
all others, it behoves not to lower the character of 
popular men, not to corrupt the people themselves; 
for it must never be forgotten that the tlattery and the 
falsehood which taint the atmosphere of a court, the 
potson which tyrants inhale with their earliest breath, 
cannot with impunity be inspired by the people. 


After all, in estimating the merits of any govern- 
ment, we must never lose sight of whatis the end of 
all government tu comfort and happiness of the 
people. It may safely be admitted that if a scheme 
could be devised for embodying a legislature of wise, 
virtuous, and enlightened men, with an executive 
council of capacity, intrezrity, firmness, removed 
from popular control, animated with the desire of 
furthering the public good, and consulting, in the 
pursuit of it no will or authority but their own 
chastened judgment, a much purer and more noble 
government would be constituted than any that 
owes its origin to the public choice, and acts under 
the people’s superintendence. But unhappily, expe- 
rience has proved that any legislature, and any exe- 
cutive body, removed from all control, soon forgets 
the object of its creation, and instead of consulting 
the good of the community at large, confines all its 
exertions to furthering its own individual interest. 
So it must everbe until we are blessed with a de- 
scent of angels to undertake the management of our 
concerns. “Pill then there is but one security for the 
community—a watehful superintendence and an effi- 
cient control over its representatives and rulers. The 
experiment may be coarse and climsy; it may be 
attended with evils of a very serious kind; it may 
give rise to an ynfortuate influence being exercised 
by classes of the people who are neither very refin- 
ed nor always very honest, nor even very well in- 
Nevertheless, as 
l in the choice of evils 
f many compensations; 
Wret of much diminution as know- 
virtue advance; whereas any system 


it gives the pro 
ledge and as 


! . ept: 
iditlerent plans—their capabilities as ‘flags to fight Un- | that excludes the popular voice must needs lead toa 


der;“ and the eorn-law is preferred bec 
‘better party Shibboleth. 


i tained the free trade doctrine for ils own sake: but 
why will he not allow American statesmen also to 
preter their several tenets for their own sake? Sup- 
pose he had found a letter from Mr. 

South Carolina friend maintaini 
tion for preventing anti 
received by congress was a fine “fag to fight under,” 


voilered an inteligible principle to contend for,” and, 


J... 8 
Others might well be added. For example, lady Ash- | 


burton; but her long residence in the country prevents 
ail, excepting afew, from tecollecting that she came 
trom Ainerica in her younger days as highly accomplish- 
ed in manners as the world has more lately seen her. 


À ause it is à'thraldom and to abuses which 
No doubt Lord Sydenham } sation, and. i 


would have a right to urge that he had always main- ther strength 


| 


Stevenson to a disgraceful prejudices against negro emancipation. 


ng thatsome proposi- | But even these may yield to cirenmst 
-slavery petitions from being 


1 
i 


admit of no compen- 
nstead of wearing out in time, only ga- 
and acquire increased malignity with 
every year that resolves. 
The worst of all the ſeatures in the Union, Lord 
Sydenham has no doubt passed entirely over—the 


ances, and give 
place to more rational as well as more humane 
views of national policy, provided a free government 
continues to bless America, and no catastrophe hap- 
pens to destroy the Union. Lord Sydenham indeed 
is thoughless enough to view witha kind of exulta- 
tion the prospect of|negro qinsurtection asa conse- 
quence of the United States daring do) wage a war 
with England. Misguided, short-sighted man! and 


— 


ignorant, oh, proſonndly ignorant of the things that fication. It was only necessary that it should be 
belong to the peace and happiness of either co- Paid for, and it was of no consequence which was 


lor in the new world! A negrorevolt in our islands, 


he right owner. The senate was placed in an em- 


where the whites are as a handful among their sable barrassed situation by proposing to refer it to an indi- 
brethren, might prove fatal to European life, but the | vidual. 


African at least would be secure, as far as security 


Mr. Buchanan said the government must obtain le- 


can be derived from the successful shedding of blood. | ga] possession before they can use il; the government 


But on the contment, where the numbers of the two 


had no power, and God forbid they should have, to 


colors are evenly balanced, and all the arms are in take property till the price was assessed and paid. 


the white man’s hands, who but the bitterest enemy 
of the unhappy slaves could bear to contemplate 
their wretchedness in the attempt by violence tos 
shake off their chains? Then again he feels quite 
confident that the northern states must be utterly 
defeated, and easily defeated, as soon as they draw 
the sword against England. Possibly; and yet this 
inference has not been very logically drawn by Lord 
Sydenham from the history of the former American 
waf. When the people of the colonics numbered 
Jess than three millions, they defeated the best troops 
of England, possessed as she was of all the strong- 
holds of the country, and sweeping the ocean with 
her fleets, before the infant republic had a flag float- 
ing upon the seas. That twenty-four millions, with 
entire possession of the land, and a formidable fleet 
atsea, should be overwhelmed by the Canadians and 
Nova Scotians, is certainly a possible event; but 
that itis as much a matter of course as the govern- 
or of these petty settlements complacently assures 
himself, may reasonably be doubted. Nay, it seems 
barely possible that some notion should creep into 
the minds of the Americans, as how a war might 
Jead to the very opposite result of Canada joming 
with the United States,and forming an additional 
member of that great confederacy. 


They, however, who are the best friends of hoth 
countries, must be the least willing to indulge op 
either side in such speculations. The Americans 
will, itis to be hoped, not be templed to form such 
pernicious projects by any notion of a hostile feeling 
towards them prevailing in this country. They may 
be well assured, that far from regarding their govern- 
ment as a bubble,” and trusting that it soon may 
burst, the universal sentiment in England isthe hope 
that it may long continue to exhibit the proud spec- 
tacle of popular freedom, and even popular power, 
combined with order at home, and moderation abroad 
in successful refutation of all the old opinions, that 
a republic was impossible in a large territory with a 
numerous people. 

+ 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


DecemBerR 21. Oregon Terrilory. Mr. Atchison, 
on leave, introduced a bill to facilitate and encour- 
age the settlement of the territory of Oregon. The 
following is an abstract of its provisions: 

It provides for a line of stockades and blockhouses 
not exceeding five, from a point on the Missouri riv- 
er into the best pass for entering the valley of the 
Oregon. The president to cause one to be erected 
at or near the mouth of the Columbia river. A grant 
of 640 acres to each white male inhabitant over 18 
‘years who shall cultivate the same for five years, 
and to his heirs in case of decease. To every mar- 
ried man there shall be granted in addition 160 acres 
to the wife, and 160 acres for each child under 18 
years of age he may have, or which shall be horn 
within the territory. No sale or eontract of land to 
be valid before the patent is issued, nor shall it be 
hable for any judgment, mortgage, or lien before the 
patent is issued. The territory shall comprise all the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, and between 
the parallels of 40 and 54 deg. 40m. north latitude. 
To carry into effect- the provisions of this bill $100,- 
000 to be appropriated. 

The bill was referred to a select committee of five, 
as follows: Messrs. Alchison, Walker, Sevier, Merrick, 
Phelps. 

The Pea Polch. The bill to settle the title to the 
Pea Patch island by referring it for arbitration to 
Horace Binney, Esq. was taken up. > 

Mr. Tappan moved to recommit the bill to the ju- 
Giciary, with instructions to amend itso as to refer 
the controversy to the supreme court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Dayton thought that if the gentleman had un- 
derstood all the facts of the case, he would not have 
objected to its proposed settlement by arbitration. 

Mr. Buchanan expressed the hope that the gentle- 
man from Ohio would recede from his objection.— 
Both the states of Delaware and New Jersey, had 
concurred in the arrangement to allow their disput- 
ed claim tp be settled by this arbitration. 

Mr. Benton said that the general government had 


Mr. Tappan maintained that it was both the right 
and practice of the government, both general and 
state, to take possession, if necessary, of the proper- 
ty of private inpividuals, and afterwards compensate 
them. Mr. l'. quoted the last clause of the fifth ar- 
ticle of amendments of constitution in support of 


his position. 


Mr. Woodbury referred tothe 8th section of the Ist 
article to show that land must be purchased before it 
could be used by government. 


Mr. Bayard remarked that, in the state of 
the question, he must say afew words upon it.— 
During the late war, he said, General Dearborn, 
finding ‘the river Delaware entirely unprotected, se- 
lected the Pea Patch Island asa suitable site for a 
fortification. At that time the island was overflow- 
ed by the tide twice in twenty-four hours. The state 
of Delaware then claimed the island under a title 
conferred by the Duke of York. They ceded the 
island tothe United States for the purpose of forti- 
fication. The United States, at great expense, sur- 
rounded the island with a high embankment and a 
stone wall. This embankment alone cost forty thou- 
sand dollars, and the fort cost a million or more.— 
The fort itself sunk down, after a while, so that the 
lower embrazures were under the level of the water; 
and at length a fire destroved the interior of the fort. 
The United States took down the fortification. That 
was now the condition of the is!and; surrounded by 
a costly embankment, and containing a large quanti- 
ty of valuable materials. Mr. Gale claim- 
ed the island undera title from the state of New 
Jersey. The United States, however, dispossessed 
him forcibly, and damages were claimed by bim for 
the loss of the property and for the indignity he sus- 
tained to the extent of thirty thonsand dollars, This 
sum was awarded him. The matter was referred to 
congress, and congress refused to ratify the arrange- 
ment. Mr. Gale brought an action in one of the 


J courts of the United States against the person who 


held possession of the island for the government. — 
The trial was conducted in the circuit court of tie 
United States held in New Jersey. The witnesses 
were from New Jersey, the jury belonged to New 
Jersey, and, without any knowledge of the title of 
Delaware to the island, the property was deemed to 
belong to Mr. Gale. Mr. Gale took possession of 
the island and the property there under the execu- 
tion from a court of the United States. Jn this state 
of things the state of Delaware obtained, in the dis- 
trict court of the United States in Delaware, a judz- 
ment against Mr. Gale, by default, he making no de 

fence. The United States again took possession of 
the island, and there the matter has remained, unde- 
cided, from that day to this. Jn order to settle the 
question, this mode of arbitration was resorted to. 
Delaware, though perfectly satisfied of the validity 
of her title, assented to it. It was a matter of no 
sort of consequence whether the United States had 
aright to take possession or not, though he did not 
doubt the right of the United States to take posses- 
sion, being of course responsible for payment to the 
rightful owner. But the United States is now in 
possession, and we agree, having perfect confidence 
in the title of Delaware, to submit the question or title 
to an eminent and distinguished individual as an ar- 
bitrator. The bill was well-gnarded in reference to 
the interests of the United States. The appraisers 
who were to value the island were to (ake its value 
notat the present time, but at the time when the 
United States first took possession of it, thirty years 
ago, when it was not capable of being used tor any 
purpose; bul the United States’ were to pay interest 
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: r e 
Mr. Bayard said it was at a very early dav when 
fe grant was made and the land surveved. He 
would here remark that the state of New Jersey did 
not embrace the island in one of her counties ull 
after the controversy had arisen. 
Mr. Dayton called the attention of the senate to 
ithe provisions of the bill, whieh he read, showing 
that the rights of the United States were carefully 
guarded by it. It was not his purpose, he said. to 
go imo the question of territorial jurisdiction. The 
senator from Delaware says that the title of De- 
laware is incontrovertible. We in New Jersay 
are equally well satisfied that our title is good. 
We have the judgment of the circuit court of 
the United States in our favor, and the law ofli- 
cers of the government never took any excention to 
that decision. We concur with Delaware, however, 
in the opinion that this is the most speedy and equ- 
table mode of settling the controversy, and (hat there 
is no other mode by which it can be ccnveniently 
settled. The United States have had possession of 
the island for thirty years. and have paid nothing for 
it: and, meanwhile, the individual claiming it has 
been almost begzared. For years he had come here, 
seeking justice, but in vain. It was not asking too 
much now of the United States to agree to this ar- 
bitration. 
Mr. Allan asked how many acres were embraced 
in the island. 
Mr. Dayton. Abont thirty or forty. 
On motion of Mr. Tuppan, the bill was then laid 
on the table for the present. ' 
On motion of Mr. Eruns, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; and, after 
a short time spent therein, adjourned. 


December 22. The following memorials Were 
presented and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. Benton: From some thousands of citizens 
of Missouri and other Western States, asking that 
the boundary of Oregon may be defined, aud for the 
protection and occupation of the territory. 

Ry Mr. Atchison: To the same import, also very 
numerously signed, 

By Mr. Foster: Resolutions of the legislature of 
Tennessee, protesting against army order, No. 40, 
which they desire to have abolished, as subversive 
of the rank Ind rights of a military chief who has 
given his time and talents to his country. 

Reports from committees. By Mr. Crittenden, from 

‘the committee on military affairs: A bill to refund 
to the State of Massachusetts the moneys disbursed 
by her during the late war with Great Britain, with- 
out amendment, and recommending its passages 

By Mr. Benton: 

Reso've?, That the President of the United States be 
requested to cominunicate to the Senate aeepy of the 
proceediegs of the court marital inthe case of Sececnd 
Lieutenant D. C. Buell, 3! Infantry, and all orders and 
papers in relation thereto, from the originai order for ns- 
sembling the court to the final order for the dispersion 
of its members. 

On motion of Mr. White, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Exceutive business.“ 

On motion the Scnate adjourned to Tuesday next. 


DecemBer 26. Mr. Huntington presented a peti- 
tion from sundry citizens of Norwich, Connecticut, 
asking Congress to pass an act granting to the State 
of Indiana the Jands unsold in the Vincennes dis- 
trict, or so much of them as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to complete the great work of internal im- 
provement of opening a direct communication be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio river. l 

By Mr. Tallmadge: From citizens of Wisconsin, 
asking an appropriation of land or money for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Neenah and 
Wisconsin rivers, and uniting tiem by means of a 
canal. a < 

By Mr. Tappan: From the Cha- nber of Commerce 
of Cincinnati, Oho, asking that the government will 
cause a bridge to be erected over the Ohio, at the 
National Road. 

By Mr. Penton: From the corporate authorities of 
St. Louis, asking an appropriation for suitable de- 


4 


on the sum from that date up the present time. Itdid | fences for the preservation of the harbor of that 


seem to him that nothing could be more fair than thes 
proposition, though it was a matter of entire indi- 
ference to him whether the controversy were settled 
in this way or by the supreme court of the United 
States. We agreed to this (said Mr. B.) as the must 
expeditious mode of settling the question. 


Mr. Tappan. A single word. Ths constitution 
does not authorize the government of the United 
States to take property any where. 
vernment of the United States has jurisdiction over 
the soil, it may take possession by compensating in 
dividual owners; but when a state has the jurisdiction, 
the government cannot take possession without the 
assent of the state. i 


When the go- 


city. 

By Fuirfield: From 
nebee, Maine, asking 
lions prior to 1800. 

Notice was given of a bill by Mr. . ehen to 
establish a territorial government in Oregon; by Mr, 
Breese to improve the navigation of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; to establish a port of entry at Galena; to 
grant land to aid the State of Hlinois in the Construc- 
tion of the Hlinois and Michigan canal. 

Resolution submitted by Mr. Porter, 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of war be requested to 
send to the Senate any estimates wich anav be ga the 
possession of the departinens, of the ces cr couaecenny 
Lakes Huron and Suüperr bela Fola ceanal arouag 


a number of citizens of Ken- 
indemnity for French spolia- 


Mr. McDuflie asked at what time the island was the- Falis of St, Mary’s adapted Cy agatuu by sicum 
the right to take the island, and go on with its forti- | granted to Delaware. 


vesecls. 


—— 


By Mr. % n: 
lere. Thotthe 4% h rule for condoning business 
in Tine Senate, anad whieh req ares the Sete tae! yee pe 
deorsweed Paosoeting Executive business | 
el and the Senate shill hereafter ait with oped doors 
wien transacting oll busim: ss, except when acung nooi 
treaties and then the Senate shall sit with close | doors 
ns berto nader the 40 h. rule. 

The senate took an Executive session, confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. Davy, of Pennsylvania, as 
Consul at Leeds, and of Mr. Marks, of New York, as 
Consul at Bavaria, and adjourned. 

December 27. The President of the Senate laid 
before the hody a communication from the De; 

omwent of War, covering a report from the C 
stoner of the Indian Bureau, made in compliance 
with a resolution of the 2d of March last, calling on 
the Secretary of War to report the extent and value 
of the claims of the Western Cherokees, growing 
ont of their treaty stipulations with the U States: 
that is to say, that portion of the Cherokees known 
ond desiznated as the old settlers of Arkansas; which 
claims are set forth in their memorial of the 16th 
August. 1342, sizned by John Rogers and others: 
Which was ordered not to be printed. 

The following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Walker, was taken up. 

Reselved, Ihn the 1 0 of the United Saves be 
requested to cause to be subintted to the Senne, arns 
eave penod as prrencable, a statement of the expen- 
ditures of the Government in each vear from its organi- 
zation up to the present period, and where and for wha 
purpose these expenditures were made. 

Mr. Evans asked if all the information sought for 
had not already been published up to 1340? 

Mr. Walker said the documents did not exhibit the 

laces where the public moneys were expended, 

Mr. Crittenden did not understand why this was 
desirable, and thought the resolution required a la 
borious and useless task. 


dlr. Walker said statements were paraded and seat- 


tered through the country, shewing the grants of 


pubdlie lands to the new states, and now he desired to 
show what states had the grants of public moneys. 
Mr. Woodbury said it was practicable to do this, 
generally. as he had tried it one or two years. 
Mr. rans would not oppose the resolution. although 
he thought it could only lead to fallacious information. 
On motion of Mr. Porter, it was: 


to a motion thus to cut hia off by moving a suspen- 
sion of the rules. 
| The Chair explained, and said he did not intend to 
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sll on this suhjeet was not in the usual courtesy 
which has heretofore characterized him. 
Mr. Ingersoll made an explanat on. He rose asa 


we pesci be) peacemaker.” and he wished to know if the gen- 
| Heman from Massachusetts wished to make an ex- 
| planation. 

| Mr. White, of Kentucky, continued in vindication 


of the rights of Mr. Adams, and earnestly objected 


male that decision. It was simply that as the gen- 


yart- tleman from Massachusetts was not on the floor, 


cminis-: therefore a motion to suspend the rules was strictly 


in order; but if he wason the floor at the time, it 
twas not. 
| Mr. Ingersoll withdrew his motion. 
! Mr. Duncan did not think that Mr. .2dams should be 
marks in order. 

O3 motion of Mr. White, Mr. Adams received 
‘leave to proceed with his remarks in order, and Mr. 
| A. having concluded; . 

The question then after some intervening debate 
was finally decided, and by yeas 98, nays 80. the ques- 
tion of reception was laid on the table. 

The constitution of the United States. Mr. Idams 
presented the following resolutions of the legislature 

j of Massachusetts: 
Resolved, That the following amendment to the con- 
situuen of the United Statea be and hereby is recom» 
men ied to the consideration of congress, to be acted on 
according to the fifth arucle Tke third clause of the 
second section of the first article shall read in the wards 
flowing: Representatives and direct taxes shali be up 
portioned among the several states which are or 
wav be included within this Union according to their 
reserve numbers of free persons, including Indians 
not taxed. The actual enumeration shall be made with- 
1a two years from the date of the adoption ofthis amend- 
nent in the manner provided by the constitution, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years in such man- 
ner as the congress shall by law direct. 
‘representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each state shall have at least on? representa- 
uve. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be request. 
‘ed to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolve, and the 
l proposed amendment, to each of the senators and mem- 
| be rs of the house of representatives of this common wealili 


! 


j 


lie tet That the secretary of war be requested to! in e congress of the United States. 


ken to the senate any estimates which may be in the 


Resolved. That his excellency the governor be request- 


session of the department, of the cost of Connecting ed to transmit a copy of the said resolve and amendment 


anes Huron and Superior by means of a canal around 
the Fus of St. Mary's, ad spted tu navigation by stea 
vessels. 

The senate adjourned, 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Trersvar, Dec. 21. Petitions. 
sumed the call for petitions, 
tian of the petition from citizens of Hlinois, (praying 
congress to acknowledge by special act the authority 
of God, and other matters of similar import) present. 
ed on yesterday by J. Q. Adams, was resumed. 

Mr. Wise withdrew his appeal from the speaker's 
decision. 

Mr. Haralson's question, “Shall the petition be re- 
ceived” being then before the house. 


The house re- 
The question of recep- 


to the executive of the United States and of the several 
Sales. 
And the resolutions having been read— 
Mr. A. moved that they be referred toa select 
committee of nine members, and that they be printed. 
| Mr. Jameson moved that they be referred to the 
committee on the judiciary. 
The printing of the resolutions was ordered. 
And the question recurring firston their reference 
to the committee on the judiciary— 
| Mr. Cave Johnson asked Mr. Jameson to withdraw 
. his motion, remarking that the house should let the 
resolutions go to a select committee, in order that it 
‘might be seen what the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Adams) and his state wanted. 
Mr. Jameson did not withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Hise rose and gave notice (of which he re- 


excluded from an opportunity of continuing his re- | 


The number of | 


GRESSIONAT.. 


not henceforth be considered on this floor—when this 
declaration carpe with so much potentiality, he said 
to every southern man, gird up your loins, put on 
your armor, prepare for battle, and the sooner you 
get it, not of parties but of factions, (Mre. H. was un- 
derstood to say.) the sooner sou get the rights your 
fathers submitted vou, and which that venerable, and 
he must say, respectable commonwealth aided us in 
the day of trial to consuin-nate and secure. 

Mr. II. having coneluded— 

Mr. Wise rose and said he hoped he would be in- 
dulged in one remark. 

The Speaker said debate was not in order. But on 
leave given— 

Mr. Wise proceeded to make an explanation. He 
said he would not have thus thrown himself upon the 
house to grant him this indulzence, but for the re 
marks of the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Holmes.) 

Mr. felmes was understood to express the hope 
that the gentieman did not suppose that he (Mr. H.) 
had intended to refleet upon him (Mr. W.) 

Not at all, (continued Mr. Mise.) bnt still it might 
be considered thus by others. By pursuing thus this 
course of ceasing resistance here, to what be consi- 
dered a war upon his constituents, he had not meant 
that he shouli fold bis arms upon this question, but 
that he was not satisticd, asa friend of the people 
whom he represented, with the manner in which the 
war upon their rights bad been conducted—not to- 
day or yesterday, but for years here. This was not 
the battleground. Legislation had been retarded 
long enough, the feelings of the members of this 
house had been irritated long enough, by such trash 
as this petition was made of. It was too grave, too 
solemn a matter to be involved in these pitiful issues 
of points of order, that had raised this fearful ques- 
tion, that he feared would raise a hurricane in this 
| country vet. He should use a different mode of war- 
i fare: that was all. Instead of calling upon the Spea- 
' ker to decide what were admitted and what were not 
admitted, instead of asking for the rule, he intended 
to leave it tothe majority of this house, to the ma- 
jority of this Union, to the representatives from the 
‘non-slaveholding states, to decide the matter. The 
Sh had been dwarfed by the census; and, whether 
| the representatives upon this floor wouldprotect the 
rights of the minority from insult and infringement 
—that was, whether there was to be aconstitutional 
representation he wouid not ask gentlemen to stick 
| to the Jetter—should not be a question hare? cortice 
any longer. He resumed the responsibility in saying, 

representing as he did the oldest district in Virginia: 
“Gentlemen, take your course, abide by the consti- 
tution and we abide by you, as we desire to do; we 
| desire to abide by you forever—to die by that Union 
which our forefathers established, consecrated by 
the blood of h roes and the wisdom of sages. In- 

fringe it, and in intringing it you infringe our rights; 
‘and I call upon God to protect all.” 

Mr. Beardsley having asked and obtained of the 
| honse leave to present some remarks in reply, pro- 
| ceeded to assure the house that he should not abuse 
the indulgence which had thus kindly been extended 
to him. He agreed entirely with the gentleman from 

Virginia (Mr. Wise) that the way in which what had 
here sometimes been denominated the war respect- - 


Mr. dams, referring to the motion to reject this quested the reporter, whose attention was diverted iing abolition, (though he could not consider that 


petition as an insult to the house, ridiculed the idea 
that an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
Creator could be an insult—and then proceeded to 
argue the question. 


| tor the moment, and who therefore, might not have 
-caught more than its general import, to take note) that 
‘hereafter, in this house, he should cease to war on 
this subject. 


Mr. Suund-rshere rose and called Mr. Alnas to. but he should leave to the gentleman from Massa- 


order for irrelevancy. 


Mr. . Idams said, according to the construction of course on this whole su 


chusetts (Mr. dams) and others to take their own 
bject. Therefore, he should 


some human o nothing bore upon the question or: vote tor the motion ol reference toa select committee. 


was relevant bot what agreed with their opinions, and 
sumetimes it happened that the skulls of these gentle- 


men had strong sympathy with the skull ofthe speaker. | 


The speaker said it was incumbent on the chair- 
man to preserve order and decorum in debate, and 
he could vot permit reflections of that sort to be cast 
upon himself or upon gentlemen upon this foor. 
called the gentleman to order. 

(Vlanv voices, That's right.“ 

Mr. . Iams. “Thats right,” says all the slere-re- 
presentation in this house. 

The speaker. The gentleman is not in order. The 
gentleman will take his seat. 

Mr. .ddums accordingly resumed his seat. 

Me. J. C. Ingersoll said that as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had now taken his seat, and could not 
resume the floor except by permission of the house. 
he (Mr. l.) interposing as a peace-maker, desired 
that the house now go into committee on the subject 
of General Ja: kson’s fine. Mr. J. moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Mr. SF hte, of Kentucky, said that he thonzht tie 
gentleman from Massachusetts should be allawed to 
proceed in order. Ho said the course of Mi. Juger- 


He! 


i Mr. Holmes. Aud [give notice that henceforth, 
t from this day, T shall renew the battle. [am not yet 
in despair of the republic. Mr. Wise. Nor I. 

Many voices: “Nor I; ror J:“ “nor any body else;” 
iningled with cries of “Nil desperandum;“ never 
tsay die;“ Yankee Doodle,” &c. 

Mr. Holmes (who, from his position upon the floor, 
the reporler regrets, was heard very uncertainty) 
confessed with the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
! Wise) that the action of this house had been any 
j thin bul auspicious to southern rights; and he said 
to his constituents, that day after day waves had been 
trolling trom the north that threatened to overwhelm 

them. Jf his voice could reach them he would say, 
that. so far trom relinquishing on this floor or in the 
‘country the idea of giving battle, he would sound the 
! tocsin and give battle at once; fur it was not to be 
mistaken when the old gallantand venerable com- 
| monwealth of Massachusetts, which had stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with them in the mighty work that had 
disenthralted us from a foreign dommion, said to the 
south, no longer shall your representation on this 
Hoor be that fixed by the compromise which adopted 
‘the constitution—that you and your property shall 


He should hereafier oppose nothing, 


| 
e first to receive them, and then, if the minds of 


term as by any means an appropriate one,) had hithe 
| erto been conducted, was the very last to result in 
‘the more etfectial protection of what that gentleman 
land others considege! as southern rights on this great 
question. Mr. B. applied the term, however, in @ 
sense very dillerent trom the gentiemeg. His own 
‘Opinion in relation to all petitions touching the sub- 
ject of slavery was, that the constitutional course 


gentlemen were fully made up to reject the prayer 
they referred to the house, to lay them on the table; 
but, if not, and gentlemendeemed it the more politic, 
prudent, and expedicnt course, and the course mast 
conducive to peace to let them ve referred, then to re- 
fer them. Such had been always the practice of the 
house until within comparatively a tew Be past, 
and it was one which Mr. i. had hanself sustained 
again and agam; but rately the course had been chang- 
‘ed, and the practice was adopted tolay the question of 
reception ob the table. Now, although his own mind 
‘was entirely made up that congress had no power in 
any way to interfere wilh the question, yet he be- 
lieved that the true mode of preserving peace and 
harmony here, aud to quell the abolition excitement 
throughout the country, was to receive the petitions 
offered and to reler the n to a committee constituted 
of gentlemen the most favorante in the house to the 
abolition of slavery, and on them lut the practical 
responsibility rest of disposing of the question. 
Give all the petitions a commillee_of their own, 
and then let har cocte show what this house 
was tu do in the matter. Cast that ſearlul responsi 
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oses, was there any benorable gentleman in that 
houe who would not be prepared to take the posi- 
tion which had ever been so gallantly advanced by 
southern gentlemen here? Did the south, could the 
south, soberly believe that the north, as a mass, (with 
the exception of a few, a very few, wrongheaded 
and enthusiastic men—for himself, he. did not know 
a single man) would deliberately go for a violation 
of the constitutional rights of the slaveholding states 
of this Union? No; there was not one in forty to be 
found in all the north any more ready or disposed to 
trench on southern rights than were southern gen- 
tlemen themselves. If a member presented in his 
place certain resolutions of the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts praying for an alteration of the constitu- 
tion in relation to southern representation in that 
house, and the paper should not only be received, but 
referred toa committee, was that any declaration on 
the part of this house that it was favorable, in the 
smallest degree, to the proposition contained in such 
resolutions? Surely not. For himself, he did not 
know, he repeated it, a single man from the state of 
New York who would vote in favor of any measure 
of the kind. If it were in order to refer to our po- 
litical divisions on that floor, he would say that, so 
far as he knew or believed, the democracy every 
where, east, west, north, and south, were utterly in- 
disposed to violate the rights of property as existing 
and wnderstoud in the southern states, or to interfere 
at all with the peculiar species of property which 
was held and claimed by southern men. The true 
mode of dealing with all propositions and petitions 
which went to assail it was to refer them to the abo- 
litionist gentlemen themselves, and let them come 
out here with a report and show their hand. 

As Jong as gentlemen refused to do this, they 
would be pressed and pent in by the doctrine of the 
right of petition, which might be used? and was used, 
with great effect against tiem. For himself, Mr. B. 
believed that the right was always to some extent 
violated whenever the reception of petitions was re- 
fused. He never had voted for such refusal, and ne- 
ver should. He was ready, to vote to Jay these pe- 
titions when received on the table, or dispose of them 
in any other way; but he never would vote against 
their being received. He firmly and deliberately be- 
lieved that the course he had sugzested was the true 
course of sound policy. Let the war cease, as the 
gentleman from Virginia had suggested. Let gentle 


had been another to refer them to a seleet commit- 


for the purposes or views of any abolition society, 


tee, to consist of one member from each state; por bor, of any tidividual abolitionist—thousdh Dara. in 


had he any objections to that. He was willing they | 
should go to any appropriate committee. Andit 
the house should send them toa select committee, 
he was willing that the speaker should onit his! 
name, as being, under the circumstances. scarce like- 
ly to act with perfect impartiality upon the subject; | 
and, besides, he had no desire whatever to act in any | 
way on these resolutions. ` 
But the debate which had occupied so much ofthe 

time of the house yesterday, had turned on a matter; 
wholly different from these questions of reference. 
A gentleman from Virginia over the way, (Mr. 
Wise,) whom he did not now see in his place, had 
risen and called the attention of the house, and had 
particularly invited that of the reporters especially 
to what he was about to say, which was that he re- 
notnced from this time forth, and forever, the 
‘wan’? which for seven or eight years past had been 
carried on in this house on the subject of abolition 
petitions, adding that he for one was heartily sick and 
tired of the manner in which it had for some time 
been carried on; whereupon another gentleman, from 
the very highest pitch of southern chivalry, had in- 
stantly sprung to his feet and declared thal, however 
weary or disgusted the gentleman from Virginia 
might be with the warand the way in which it had 
been managed, he was not; so far from it that, on 
the contrary, he was ready, at once, torally all his 
forces and make battle. ' 


Now the first observation Mr. A. had to make on 
this state of things, was that he regretted exceed- 
ingly that this most martial, this most bellizerent 
figure of speech should have been used by either of 
the gentlemen. The gentleman from Virginia, in- 
deed,did say that this was not the place for such a 
species of warfare; which was perfectly true. This 
hall was not a fit place for battle of any kind: this 


wasa place for deliberation—for the deliberations | 
of friends, of brothers; all citizens alike of one great 
nation, met to consult on a common interest —and 
where all, as he hoped, had at heart a most passion- 
ate desire for the good of the couutry. All battle, 
all conflict and hostile opposition between dilferent 
portions of vur country represented in this hall, 
ought to cease. This, Mr. A. said, he always had 
hoped, and he did still hope, notwithstanding the 
| martial attitude assumed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Holmes) and in part also by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) although the 
latter gentleman had given notice that he would no 


as much virtue, as high rectitude, and as ardent pa- 


men take their own way; and if they should erer] longer hold the military post he had once occupied 
venture to propose in a report such a measure as that} and commanded, but would take another position.“ 


out of every ten members on that floor would reject 
it with the utmost decision and promptitude. Leave 
it to them to chalk out their own plan of action for 
the house. This never had yet been done. The 
burthen of such a responsibility never, to this hour, 
had been east upon their shoulders; try it, and see 
what the result would be. If an abolitiontst com- 
mittee should dare to prepose to the house a course 
which went to afiregate the constitution and pros- 
trate the rights of the southern states, his word for 
jt, twenty-nine out of every thirty men in that house 
would rise as one to put it down. ‘There was no ge- 
neral feeling at the north agai st southern rights; it 
was very sl. ght indeed, and wet worthy of considera- 
tion. The great body of berthern men stood for 
their own rights, and no less stoully or resolutely for 
the rights of their southern brethren. Give gen- 
tlemen just sucha select cominittee as they them- 
selves could ask; put the honorable and venerable 
gentieman from Massachusetts at the head of it; and 
Jet the house see, and Jet the country see, what it 
was that they would have congress to do. 

Mr. Weller next addres-ed the house and disclaim- 
ed the right of the gentleman to represent the feel- 
ings of the western people of the northern states. 
After he had expatiated at some length and concluded; 

Mr. French addressed the house to show that con- 
gress had no constitutional right to touch the subject 
of slavery, and having fiuished his remarks, 

The house, on metion, adjourned. 

Frivay, Dec. 22. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the M ssachusetts memorial. 

Mr. Hudson moved that the rules be suspended, 
for the purpose of enabling his colleague (Mr. Adams) 
to address the house. 

By a vote of 123 to 46, (over two-thirds) the rules 
were suspended. Whereupon— 

Mr. Adams said that it had not been his intention, 
nor was itnow his desire, to trespass on the time of 
the house, nor would this be a fit return for the 
courtesy just extended to hin. A proposition had 
been made to refer the resolutions of the legislature 


his life, [a laugh.] for the position was not tenabie: 
the people of this Union never would support those 
who should attempt to hold it. The gentleman hal 
therefore done wisely in giving in an unequivocal 
surrender. The position was no longer tenable: 
thank God Almighty! The po-ition of representa 
tives attempting tu dictate to their constituent sove 
reigns, and turning out of doors all petitions and pe- 
titioners whose prayer they did not think proper to 
grant, was a position not tenable, and they who at- 
tempted to hold it would not be sustained by the 
people of these United States. Mr. A. would take 
the liberty to remind his good friend from Sonth Ca- 
rolina (Me. Holmes) of this, and to express his hope 
that that gentleman would strip off the glittertng ar- 
mor, in which he had clad himself cap-a-pie: that 
he would throw aside his epaulettes;and take off his 
sword—ay, though it might be as great as that of, 
Durandana in ancient fable, or capable of even: 
greater miracles than the far-famed weapon of Or. | 
lando, whether Jnamorato or Furioso! (Much haugh- 
ter.] The gentleman surely must agree, on a hiie 
reflection, with the opinion of his friend from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wise,) that this was not the place to 
brandish that sword. Mr. A said tis because these | 
gentlemen, and others who had spoken on the “i 
ject after this most terrific threat to prostrate the 


pelitions are now before the committee 


they feel to be too onerous upon them. 


one sense, an abolitionist myself; in that sense in 
which Thomas Jefferson, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his lice, deliberately committed to paper his opi- 
nion, Which he addressed to all the slaveholders of 
the country, namely, that abolition must come; that 
the sooner it came the better; and if not. that worse 
would ensne, Whoever will read his life and writ- 
ings, as they have been published by his grandson, 
will find in one of the volumes of that publication 
this sentiment avowed, word for word, as 1 have 
stated it. “Fate,” he adds, “has decreed the free- 
dom of that people.“ „Fate has deereed”—J will 
change the word—the God of Nature has decreed 
the freedom of that people, and he will make them 
Iree in his own time—not, as expect, in my day, 
but in some day hereafter. In that sense, then, that 
Thomas Jefferson was an abolitionist, and was so 
all tis life, fam one. I hope with all my soul that 
the day will come when “slavery” shall be a word 
without a meaning in the English language and in 
all other languazes—when there shall not be found 
a slave upon all the earth. This, in my judzment, 
will be the consummation of the Christian religion; 
that willbe the long hoped for day when the lion 
shalt lie down with the lamb, and when all the glv- 
rious promises and prophecies of the Old Testament, 
promises and predictions repeated and confirudd by 
Jesus Christ. shall receive their complete fulfilment. 


In that day I believe that man will be a nobler, a 


purer, a more elevated being by far than we see him 
now; When he will approach much nearer tothe 
angels. Jn that sense | am an abolitionist: in the 
sense advocated and avowed by any abolition society 


that Jam now acquainted with, Jam not, and never 


have been. I believe, however, that in those socie- 
ties, and in many of the anti-slavery associations of 
this day, (and many of them have published most 


severe unimadversions and denunciations directed 


azainst me.) there are men of as much intelligence, 
triotisin as is possessed by any man upon this floor: 
still, ax to the measures they pursue and advocate, I 
think they are often and greatly mistaken. The ten- 
dency of their course isto retard the coming of that 
blessed day for which they all sigh. They no doubt 


think just the same thing of meas I think of them. 


have had little intercourse with these societies res 


nerally. and J hold communion with very few of 
them. The opinions I hold, I hold from God and 


from my own judgment, as well as from the lan. 


guazeof the Declaration of Independence, which 


SGi, I believe, is permitted to hangin this hall, how- 


everany portion of it may, in practice, have been 
But while saying this. I wish 
to make no unmeaning insignificant professions of 
an- dent to the liberties of this country or to the 
Union of the states. I wish, indecd, that the Union 
may last forever: and, as one important means of 
securing that result, I wish for the abolition of sia- 
very throughout the Union. I believe this to be in- 


turned out of doors. 


dispensable to its preservation, and so I think it wu 


turnout. But, then, I wish it to be effected peacea- 
bly and quietly, by the will of those who now hold the 
slaves in bondage: convinced, as J believe they will 
be, that such an issve is as much their own interest 
as it possibly can be of those who shall be disen- 
thralled. Lo wish no interference whatever with the 
stitution of the south, E wish to have nothing to 
do with them. Thatus the prayer of many whose 

a he Dt on the jeli- 
ciary These petitions a-k not that congress Sd 
interfere with slavery as it exists in the states, but 
oniy that they may ve liberated from all coumextot 
with it. They ask to be delivered from burdens that 
For insel, 
| wish it to be clearly understood that I disclai@all 
purpose or desire to interfere with the fstitations 
of the south. [claim to entertain as strong and ar- 
denta desire for the continuance of this Ummon as 
any manan this kouse, orin this coaunuutty; and 


Union, had all resolved themselves at last into the | such believe to be the feeling of the great masses 
position that they would stand upon the constitution, | Yon T represent, and of the people of the state of 
and by implication seemed to intimate that the abo-; Sbessachusetts who passed the resolutions | have had 
lition petitions (for neither of the gentlemen refer- the honor to present. 

red at all to the resolutions of the legislature of) | Tue time has been when, for presenting here a pe- 
Massachusetts, the reference of which was the ques- | Ulion asking congress lo take measures tor a peacea- 
tion before the house) were violatiuns of the consti- | ble dissolution of the Union, J was brought netore 
tution—yes, that petitions were violations of the! this house asa criminal, as a culprit, gutity of con- 
constitution! for that was what it came to. The) structive treason and perjury, or subornation of per- 
gentlemen, in the very midst of their military fury, | jury. Was that an assault on the institutions of the 
all declared that es uth most deeply, most de- | souh? Tt was a simple request to which the peti- 
voutly, io the very bottom of their inmost souls, at- | losers (cit themselves reduced by the obstinate re- 
tached to the union of the states, und seemed tu mti | fusalot this house toreceive their petitions: and if 
mate thatthe legislature of Massachusetts, (though | the south do not know it, I will tell them that this is 
they made uo direct reference to the resolutions of. cue of the very causes which go-to weaken the at- 
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tachment of 
northwest to the Union. It does weaken it, and |! morrow, that the decision of Judze Johnson, in refe- and standards of constitutional law. I say, however, 
should therefore consider the abandonment of these | rence to that law of South Carolina, is at this day that the people of the state of Massachusetts, and 
restrictive rules against the reception of petitions as ithe law of this land, viz: that the state law is so un- the people of all the free states of the Union, have 
one of ihe most fortunate occurrences that can take constitutional that it will not beac an argument. a right to consider the decision of the judge as the 
place for the peace of the country and the perpetui- But [ will inquire of my friend from South Caro- Jaw of the land, and as the true and correct view of 
ty of its present form of government. This wond in whether he coeollects another instances Accor: ME constitution in the case. The gentleman from 
take out of the mouth of the enemies of both, the | tain judge of South Carolina, when pronouncing his South Carolina does not. He is satisfied, quite satis- 
insilious stimulation to scetional discontent which opinion on that law, alluded to the opinion expressed fied, if he can get an opinion of an attorney general. 
they can now whisper in the ear: © Your petitions | by my honorable frien! himself, that if the enforce- The thing, then, at Jast comes to this: one man con- 
are refused even to be heard; your right of petition. ment of that law would produce a dissolution of the Siders this to be the doctrine of tbe constitution, 
is denied; you are turned out of the doors of your) Union, South Carolina oucit to adhere to it. Was another thinks just the contrary: one man holds a Jaw 
own house of representatives; whatis this Union, or 1 805 : K constitutional, another declares it unconstitutional, 
what canit be to you??? Such suggestions, I lament] Fir. Ylumes (still less perfectly heard than before) and so we come to the doctrine, one advanced so 
to say, have a strong effect bothat the north and in | was understood to avow having said so, and to add | ¢!aracteristically by Gen. Jackson, that every man 
the west. And no better support for them can be | that he never haJ seen reason to change the e is for the constitution as he understands it. The gen- 
needed than the vote recorded onthe journals of the and further, that if that law of South Carolina was! tleman from South Carolina is for the constitution as 
second day of the session. There isa portion of the % he repealed, and the south must submit to an influx he understands it! [A laugh.] 
representatives of freemen in this house who still | of that sort of persons which that law kept out, he A gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. French) intima- 
adhere to these restrictive rules. had thought then, and he thought now, that the quick- ted to the house last evening a few constitutional 
A ventieman from Ohio, over the way, (Mr. eller.) | er the Union was dissolved in peace, so that southern | OPINIONS as he understands the constitution. I have 
made us a very animated speech yesterday in their) rights and southern property could be respected and , 3e constitutional opinions too, and so have the le- 


behalf, and in whieh, as he said, he fully represented 


maintained, the better. 


gistature of Massachusetts. The gentleman from 


the sentimenis of the people of his district. But did 
the gentleman say, or will be now say, that that 
speech represented the sentiments of the people of 
Ohio? Oh no, no; the gentleman cannot say so. 
When [ moved the abolition of the 23) rule, whieh 
excludes abolition petitions. thirteen out of eighteen 
of the representativesof the geutleman's state-repre- 
senta es coming here fresh from the people, sup- 
ported the mouon by their votes, Does the gentle- 
man mean to say that these thirteen gentlemen did 
not as fully know and as fairly represent the views 
and sentiments of their constituents as he himself 
knows and represents the views of his? J trust not. 
And how stand the votes from the great state of New 
York? Twenty-seven out of thirty-two in favor of 
resemiling the rule. These two were fresh from 
their constituents. [A voice: New York has thirty- 
four votes,] Yes; she has thirty-four votes; but the 
record shows that but thirty-two then voted. And 
next comes the state of Pennsyivania> that venerable 


Mr. edlem: resumed. I am satisfied. The zen- Kentucky, as I understood him, set his face against 
tle nan admits that he did put himself on the issue the resolutions from my state, which { had the honor 
between the continued existence of this Union and to present, as wholly unconstitutional. ; 
the constitutionality of the state law in question. I Mr. French made a reply, which the reporter is al- 
will not ask the gentleman how he voted in the case; Most afraid to state, Jest he fall into a new blunder, 
of the petition I presented from persons holding the but, es he understood him, Mr. F. said that he had 
very reverse of his opinion, but agreeing with him in, hot said a word about the resolutions of Massachu- 
substantially the same issue, and asking fora peace- setts, but had briefly presented his views touching 
able dissolution of the Union. , the unconstitutionality ol certain petitions, or of 

Mr. Holmes spoke in reply, but the reporter could their reception by the house, (the reporter cannot 
not hear a word of what he said. tell which.) 

Mr. . I. ms. Flow the gentleman voted he has not. Mr. . dns. Tam happy to hear he did not apply 
told us, and [did not hold it very material; but in his remarks to the resolutions, but, as 1 understand 

hoth eases the issue made was substantially and in him, to the whole of the petitions, which ask for the 
principle the same. same thing sought by those resolutions. Now, tome, 

There has been another effort to carry ont the law it appears that if itis unconstitutional in petitioners 
—not by a Sonth Carolina judge, but by nezotiation | t? ask for certain thinzs, it must be equally unconsti- 

‘with a foreign pawer, to etlect the same species of tutional in the legislature of Massachusetts to pro- 
oppression in relation to colored mariners, such! pose those same things. A thing that is unconstitu— 
|as the cooks and stewards of merchant vessels. And | tional in itself, is unconstitutional Jet who will ask 
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state whose motlo—in the duus of her virtue—wasihere let me say that the enormous and terriſying! 
“Virtue. Liberty, and Independerce’—here twelve ) danger, a danger so terrible to the military and ch 
out of twcuty voted with me against the rule, though | valrons gentleman, [a laugh, | that rather than risk it! 
the “poace-maker” was not one of them. [Laugh- the Union itself is to be dissolved, is this, that South 
ter.] lere, then, were twelve ont of twenty from Carolina will not be able to sustain her power over 
Pennsylvania; thirteen out of eighteen from Ohio; her slaves because a free colored cook or steward: 


and twenty-seven out of thirty-two from New York. should remain on board a vessel at Charleston for a; 


Yet the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Weller) would | few days! It cannot be endured. IU is too terrible, | 


have us believe, because by his very eloquent stump | yor must nab the poor mortal, a citizen most likely 


or propose it. 

Mr. French, with Mr. Alims’ assent, again inter- 
posed and explained, that in his remarks his main 
object had been shown that congress had no power 
to abolish slavery inthe District of Columbia, and, 
therefore, was not constitationally bound to receive 
petitions asking that they would do so. 


Mr. Adams. The explanation of the gentleman 


| leaves him stl in what Judge Chase once called “a 


Speeches he has succeeded m convincing his own con- | of my own state, or of Rhode Island, or the subject. non sequitur.” It does not follow as I apprehend, 
stituents, that the whole north and west are in favor) of some foreign power, to whom we are bound by ‘that this house is at liberty to refuse a petition be- 
of the rule. Oh no, no, no! New York, Fennsylva-, treaty that her subjects shall be treated by us with | cause it asks congress todo what congress has not 
nia, Onio. of the opinions of all whom have recente, kindness and hospitality. In the case of this to! power to do. Suppose as is the case in many of these 
ly enjoyed an opportunity of becoming personally | which [ allude Gie government of the United; petitions, the petitioners put their prayer iu the forma 
aequatted, yet more than these representatives on | States and the government of South Carolina had. of a petition for the amendment of the constitution, 
this floor, abhor the excluding ruje. J was told—wasj both to deal with a great foreign power on that ques- j so that what they wish may be constitutionally done, 
toh] it by themselves—and in a manner to admit of; tion. (and such is the prayer of the Massachusetts resolu- 
no doubt of the fuet—was teld by them with one] Niet five years ago, J believe, there orenrred ano- | tions.) it can be no objection to the reception of such 
voiee-—atdressed tome as if f was a child returned | ther case at Coarieston, when a complaint was made | a petition that the object sought to be obtained is not 
mer dong absence ty his father’s house—that the by the British Consul, and something very hke a now constitutional; for the very thing prayed for is 
reason for the kandness shown me was, above all, threat was uttered, that tif the men seized were not an alteration of the constitution, and the constitu- 
other considerations, that 1 had been the champion | released it might lead toa quarrel between the Enit- tion itself provides that such propositions for its 
of the right of petition, bo have been so: as such, [jed States and Great Britain and in the end eit came amendment may be made. Congress has always 
hope to stand, after death, in this world, and when l’ to this: that another highly distinguished attorney! power to propose amendments to the constitu- 
shall stand before my God for merey for the sins 1 zeneral of the United States from South Carolina, a! tion: this is secured to it by the constitution itself; 
may have committed. jzertioman for whese memory [ cherish, as we all ‘and, therefore, it cannot be unconstitutional to pray 

It gentemen have contended that thts is uncon- | must, the most sincere respect, weote to the British for it. Every body has aright so to pray; it is one 
titten. On this point Pwortd ask of my friend) Consul that he had done atl he could to get the law af the liberties of an American freeman. Aud [say 
from South Carolina near me, (Ir. Holmes.) whether j repealed, even going so far as to state that the con- further, that if any description or class of petitions 
he recoflects a decision of Judse Wilinen Johnson in | quence of enforcing tts provisions might be nothing | deserves more especial respect from this house than 
the case of a certain eitizen of Ragde Island, who mort of a war with Great Britain, but he was sorry | others, it is prayers for the amendment of the consti- 
was imprisoned, bound, and I know not but scourged, | to say that his efforts had been all in vain; but that, tution. What would become of this house if every 
in South Carolina, for the crime of—having a dark even should war ensue, the state was resolved to ad-! one of its members was precluded from the right of 
complesion? here to the ground she had taken. Here is an effec-! petitioning for an amendment of the constitution — 

Mr. Holmes (standing unfortunately for the repar- | tual confirmation of what the gentleman near me! Yet Ido not see but that folloas from the gentleman's 


ter, in the very depth of “Sieepy Hollow”) was un- 
dets@pod to say yes, that he did remember it, and that 
he bad ever alter honored the name ot William John- 
sen; but that on a subsequent occasion J. XI. Berrien, 


has given as hisown opinion: in fact the state has, doctrine; for if the house has no power to receive pro- 
declared, through these two distinguished gentlemen, | positions to amend the constitution, it might, it seems 
my friend here (Mr. Teles) and the late attorney | to me, prohibit every one of its members frum pre- 


then attorney general of the United states, but now 
a representative in the senate, gave itas his opinion 
that the law was in conformity with the constitution, 
and the government had sanctioned that opinion. 
‘aot learned jurist held the law to be valid and of 
full foree and elfect. 

Mr. . Idums. Yes; and so, after a decision by a 
Judge of the supreme court of the United States— 
himself, too, a native of South Carolina that a law 
Was soutteriy unconstitutional) that it would not bear 
an argument, x or seren years atter, an attorney 
general of the United States beid the vpipion that it 
was constitutional, and ergo the law is valid! Thus 
it stands at this haur; and is. in the opinion of an at- 
torney general of the United States, the law af this 
land: | have always understood that the official 
cocnion of a judge of the supreme court of the United 

ates, tinanoealed fram. is the law of the land: and 
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general, (Mr. Legare.) that even though a dissolution 


ot the Union and a war with Enztand must be the al- 


ternative, she would undergo both rather than give 
up her unconstitutional act. 

| have related these cireumstanees to this house: 
[hope they will go to the country: J trust this debate 
may be su reported, that every man aud every wo- 
man, ay, and every chifd that can read, may read 
and reflect upon it. Aay gentleman can verify the 
truth of the statements 1 have made by looking at 
the public documents containing the opinion of the 
South Carolina Judge: aud he wil there find another 
part ol the story, which 1 have not mentioned, as 
tully verilied as the geneman (Mr. Helmes) admits 
the part L stated in relation to him to have been true. 
1 will not now enter with that gentleman'on a dis- 
cussion of the question whether the official opinions 
of a judge of the Supreme Comt of the United 
States frem the bench. or the oniniens of a ministe- 


senting any. 

Mr. French once more explained, in substance, if the 
reporter understood him, that he had not said that 
congress might not receive petitions for the amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

Mr. eldams. I now understand the gentleman as 
expressly disclauiming what I yesterday understood 
him as distinctly athrning. 1 hope now that the gen- 
Klerman will not vote to receive any petitions the 
prayer of which is for an amendment of the consti- 
tution, on the ground that the pctilion is a violation 
of the constitution. 

Mr. A., in conclusion, said, I have already tres- 
passed long on the patience of the house, and Twill 
at present say no more; unless it be to say, that, ale 
theuzh fam not in the babit 0f making broad and 
unqualified’ professions of attachment to the Union, 
Jam nevertheless devoted to the Union and devoted 
to the constitution. My whole life hitherto has been 
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be but ſew, shall be in the same manner dedieated to 
support and to sustain both the Union and the consti- 
tution. But I do not, therefore, pledge myself not to 
present petitions either of my own or of my state’s to 
amend the constitution. That is within the power 
of the house; but it is not within the power of this 
house to refuse to receive a petition to amend the 
constitution in any of its parts. 

Mr. Holmes. Me. Wise, and Mr. Giddings, desired 
to address the house, but the huuse refused to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Mr. Belser said that as he regarded these resolu- 
tions as a solicitation on the part of the legislature 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts to dissolve 
the Union, he would, in order tu test the sense of the 
house, move that they be laid on the table. 

And on that motion, he asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Belser. E. J. Black, James A. Black, 
Blackwell, Bower. Bowlin, Boyd, Aaroa V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, Woiiham J. Grown, Burke, Burt, Cald- 
well, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Cobb, 

v Cullom, Daniel, Garret Davis, Joha W. Davis. Dawson, 
Deberry, Dellet, Dickiason, Picklia, Mrenet, Hale, Ha- 
ralson, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Habard, Hughes, 
Charles J. Tnversoil, dani son, Georze W. Jones, Ken- 
nedy, Labranrh, I. ens. Lionosin, MeClernand, Me- 
Connell, Me Kay, Mathews, Moore, Norns. Peyton, D. 
S. Reid, Reding. hett. St. John, Sauaders, Senter, 
Simpson, Sidel, ‘Thomas Smith. Robert Sunth, S een- 
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the order of the cers and soldiers of the revolution who were entitled 

day for Tuesday next. to arrearazes of land or money, or who were entitled 
Mr. C. Johnson, of Tennessee, hoped that the bill to pensions. , 

would be sent to the committee of the whole where The amendment was agreed to by 75 yeas to 45 

it could be well investigated by the house Astothe nays. 

reason urged by Mr. Parmenter for the passage of Ir. Reding moved further to amend the amendment 

this bill, that it was necessary in order to continue by incising the names and balances duc to officers 

employ, or relieve from suffering, many of the work- ands Idiers of the last war.” 

men now unemployed for want of funds at the seve- Which amendment was agreed to, and the tesolu- 

ral stations, Mr. J. said, that the whole fault rested tion, as thus a:nended, was adopted. 

with the secretary of the navy for having employed, Je nary. Mr. Hale's resolution on the suhjset of 

more men than were necessary to expend the money the home squadron was taken up. 


they had appropriated for this purpose. | Mr. dfontit moved an amendment to ald the fol- 


Mr. Lery, of Florida, sustained this motion upon jow ing words: 

the ground that 350,000 of the $900,000 appropriated „And what is the service that has been performed 
by congress ſor the navy yard at Fensacola had been by the hone squadron.” 
| expended, under a discretionary power of the secre- Mp. Jale said the object of the resolution was 
tary and president. for other navy yards. lie com- this, It would be perceived by the house that the 
plained of this and considered that the bill ought to be secretary of the treasury reported to this house that 
pees and discussed before it was passed. there would be a deficiency of money for the pre- 
Mr. Hale hoped this bill would take the course in- sent and coming year of over $4,500 009. and to 
timated by the gentleman from Tennessee. If there meet this he proposed the usual expedient and re- 
was any single department of the Government, said sort of every profligate, viz: to borrow. Mr. His 
he. that required the most searching scrutiny of this idea was, that they could reduce the expenditures of 
house, it was the naval department. and he trusted the government within its income, and that that was 
no action would be taken until such investigation the true policy of the government, and the only ho- 
had been had. ‘The appropriations for the navy had nest pohey on which the government could stand. In 
swollen from three to four millions of dollars, (they, losing to see where curtailments could best be 
were inside of four millions during the most of Jack-' made, he saw that the secretary of the navy asked 
son's administration) even to the enormous amount. nearly a9,090,000—in other words, nearly one-half 
of nine milhons of dollars, now asked by the Seere- | of the whole revenues of the government to be ex- 
tary during a period of profound peace. When the pended on onr navy. For the home squadron, thouzh 
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rod, Stiles, Taylor, Taompssa, Tibbatts, Weller, Wood- | expenses of the navy during the last war, while it 
ward—64. , | was winning laurels in conflict with the most formi- 

NAYS—Meesrs. Adams, Barringer, Barnard, Beards- ' dable navy on earth, had fallen within that sum, 
lev, Benton, . n k. Bossier, Brodhead Buthazton, Car- now, during a time of peace, more than nine millions 
roll, Catlin, Calton, Canguean, Callamer, Cranston, of dollars were asked for this drain on the treasury, 
K Dana, R. D Davis, Dean, Dickey, Dalinghant, and this reproach on the Government. He hoped 

vugiass. Duncan, Bils, Farlee, Fish, Foster, Florence, | ‘ 5 
Foot, Frick. Giddings, Gilmer, Willis Green, B. Green | the House would not touch this matter until it was 
Grider, Hamlin, Harper, Henley. Herrick, Hove, Lub. 


investigated, and light shed upon it; and he trusted 
bell, Hudson, Hnogertord, Wasnington Hant, James B. | 


Hunt, Joseph R. leversol!, Ervin, Jenks, Cave Johnson, nal improvements would look to this subject first, and 
Periey B. Johnson. Andrew Jonnson, Preston King, then he would vo with them for appropriations for 
Daniel P. King, Kirkoatriek, Leonard, Meccanslen, Ma- 
clay, McClellan, Me Dowel, Vellvaine, Marsh, Edward 


{ 


that those gentlemen who were so anxious for inter- 
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the benefit of commerce upon the Lakes, rather, 


of very modern origin, as he understood, (he belicv- 
cd they were indested to this administration fur it.) 
the secretary of the navy proposed the enormous 
amount of sixteen vessels of war, and he said that 
the home squadron was wanted for the protection of 
the consting trade. The section of country whence 
he (Mr. H.) came was very largely concerned in the 
coasting trade. A very large portion of its com- 
mercee was carried on by it; and he believed it was 
the universal sentiment of every one concerned in it 
thatthey wanted no such outlay as was required to 
sistiin it. He believed if the information called 


J. Morris, Joseph Morris, Morse, Mosely, Owen. Par- 
menter, Paterson, Petun Phanix, Piisaa R. Potter, 
Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, Charlea M. 
Read, Ritter, Robinson, Roses, Sample, Sehneck, Se- 


than to continue to squander millions upon our navy, | for by the resolution was laid before the house, that 
which left no trace behind more than our ships left the house would see some tangible point on which 
upon the waters. He trusted that such an examina- : they could put their hands, and apply that much- 
tion would be made, and he thought it could be! talked-of, but little practised, virtue of retrencliment 


verance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Si- 
mons, A. Smith, Stephens, Stetson, A. Stewart, J. Stew- | 
art, Stone, Strong, Suinmers, Sikes, Thomasson, Tilden, Seeretary. 
Vance, Vanineter, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton White, gentleman from Tennessee would prevail. 
Williams, Wilkins, Winthrop, Wise, William Wright. 
104 

Mr. Jameson withdrew his motion to refer the me- 
morial to the judiciary. 

So the house decided that the resolution should not 
be laid on the table. 

The quesfion was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Adams to reier it to a select committee of nine mem- 
bers, and decided in the ahemative, without a divi- 
sion. 

The call for petitions was continued, after which first established by law, what have been the annual ex 
the house adjourned till Tuesday next. penditures therefor, and how much of the estinated eas 
pense for the next year js intended for that purpose. 

The house adjourned. 


necessary service which required relief at once. It 


had nothing to do with the general service. 


the bill were without effect, and the bill was reier- 
red to the committee of the whole. 
On motion of Mr. Hale, ; 
Resolved, ‘Vhat the secretary of the navy be instructed 


| 


Tvespay, Dec. 26. The house took up the motion | 
of Mr. King to refer a petition heretofore presented of af 
by him froin citizens of 3 county, on York, | WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27 Constitution of the United 
in relation to the reduction of postage, Kc. to the States. ‘The Speaker announced the following mem- 
committee on the post office and post roads with the bers as composing the select committee of mne, here- 
following instructions: toſore ordered to be appointed on the joint resolutions 

Resolved, Ii tics pevition be referred ta the commit- | of the legislature of Massachusetts praying lor certain 
tee on the post ofice and post roa cs, and tiat that com- amendments to the constitution. 
mittee be angtracted to ine daw the expediency of Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts; Mr. Rhett, of S. 
abolishing the frankiog privilege, of regulating the rates Carolina; Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
of postaye in accordance wia tae coms of the Unied, Gilmer, of Virginia; Mr. G. Davis, of Kentucky; 


States, and that the commanctee mvestisate and exe Mre. Burke, of New Hampshire; Mr. Sample, of In- 
the lowest rates of posture that will leave the post olfive ; 


department able to be sustained by ns own revenue, and 
thatthe committee report tierean to Uns house. 

The question bemig taken, the instructions were 
rejected, and the petition itself referred to the coin- 
mittee on the post office and roads. 

Mr. dams presented an abolition memorial from 
citizens of Connecticut. 

The speaker decided it to be excluded by the rule 
of the house, and an appeal being taken, bis decision | 
was sustained by 105 yeas to 40 nays. | 

Mr. Giddings also presented an abolition memorial. | 
Excluded by rule. 

Nulional Foundry. The house ordered a select 
committee of nine members to consider upon the pro- 

riety of establishing a national armory at Pitts- 
urg- 

Nuval Appropriations. Mr.. Parmenter, of Massa- 
chusetts, presented a report from the naval commit- 
tee to transier appropriations from one branch of the 
naval service to another. ‘Tue money appropriated 
for navy yards has been nearly exnausted in pay- 
ment of old contracts. Additional appropriations 
are necessary to continue the work in the navy yards. 
Mr. Parmenter desired that the bill should pass at an 


Ohio. 
National Foundry. The Speaker announced the fol- 
lowing select committee of nine, on the subject ot 
a national foundry: 
Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 


‘of Ohio; Mr. Payne, of Alabama; Mr. Black, of 


Georgia; Mr. Hubard, of Virginia; Mr. Williams, 


rolina. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Burke fixing on Thurs- 
day next to go into an election of a postmaster lor 
the house was adopted by yeas 83, to nays 63. 


Mr. Hamlin, was taken up. 

Resolved ‘What the secretary of war de requeste] to 
communcate to this hou e the names of persons who 
were entitled to bounty lands in the last war who have 
not obtained their warrants; also, the names of sneh per- 


to take out their patents, together with the place vi abode 
and place of eniisunent of such persons. 


shown thata reduction of atleast five millions could | and reform. 
be made from the present enormous demands of the | show that they were in earnest in this matter, and 
He earnestly hoped the motion of the: meant what they said. 


The arguments in favor of a speedy action upon 


to report to this house when the home squadron was; 


diana; Mr. Morse, of Maine; and Mr. Giddings, of 


Surnard, ef 
New York, Mr. Peyton, of ‘Tennessee: Mr. Moore, » 


of Massachusetts; and Mr. Clingman, of North Ca- 


Bounty Lands. A resolution, otlured yesterday by 


sons as have obtained their warrants but have uegleeted | 


The house owed it to the country to 


He wanted this information 
to show whether this enormous expenditure could 


Mr. Parmenter and Mr. Beardsley stated that the, be cut down, and that without endangering the inte— 
bill called for an appropriation for a peculiar and f rests of the country. 


reatiemen talked (Mr. H. was understood to say) 
about building up our navy, so as to be able to cope 
with the navy of Great Britain. Had gentlemen any 
idea of the annual expenditures of Great Britain tor 
the support ot her naval establishment? Between 
eighty and one hundred millions were expended by 
her annually for this object; and if we wanted our 
| navy to cope with that of Great Britian, we must go 
ton til the asnaal expenditures of our navy were Irom 
‘fifty to one hundred millions. It was all e. We 
did not want this great establishment to be sustained 
ant home or abroad. When the expenses of the navy 
lhad been only four millions, Jackson had produced 
an cfeet upon one of the oldest governments of Ea- 
rope—he meant thatof France—that it would be 
humpossible tor this administration, with all its navy, 
-tucileet. His influence and his power had been found 
in the moral dizotty of his character and in the char- 
acter of his administration. 

Let this information be laid before the house, and 
let other information be brought before them, and 
they would see this profligate expedient of borrow ing 
without any prospect of being able to pay was nol the 
policy of the government, and was not necessary for 
any department of the government When was the 
pay-day to come? In a time of profound peace, when 
every branch of industry and trade was in operation, 
and the baad of industry reaped abundant reward, 
still we were to go on borrowing, and genttemen talk- 
ed about inercasing the navy, It was tine to slop: to 
‘show the country that we were in earnest m this 
matter: that they meant what they said; that their 
professions of retrenchment were not all vague; and 
‘that the house and the country might see where the 
evi existed, aud where the remedy aight be applied, 
he had offered this resolution. It could do no hurt, 
and he honed it would be adopted. 

The resolution was further debated by Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll, and J. Q. «dams, the former in favor of 
curtailing the expenses of congress itself, and making 
l Hiberal expenditures for increasing the navy, the latter 
arguing the impossibility and absurdity of our at- 
tempting to build up under present circumstances a 
permanent peace establishment to be equal to that 


i 
| 


' 


a 


After some discussion, Mr. Thomasson moved soto of Magland. 
amend the resoluuon as to include the names of oili- 


On moton of Mr. Hale, the house adjourned. 
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und do mt occupy a space of more than 4 Hy 8 feet. 
Pwentysive posais Cf cara por cay are se ch 


Inxncestray. Fro seine dt boys, Jaincs and pen 
| Cook, eons of Mr. Cook living on the Douduchee river, 
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6 ** d f asci 5 11 . that 0 P in tts | FLOUR. raised, on l; acres of land, 5,569 pounds of cotton, 
GHE cuba. iw wealher continues mud for mad-wiarrer, R z Th atte d ad ; hool fiv da 8 l tt w k vast 111 
The „„ 1839. 1810. 1841. 1812. 1843 JVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVTTTT a Te 
Phe Chesapeake and Ohw canal remains in fuil ope- 5515 ee bels nee bels. | fotne 3$ miles morning und evening. They worked be- 
ranon thronghout Ns extent. Phe navigation of 1% April °1656 40 933 16 094 $ fore going to and atier returning from school. and on 
Int on, which was obstrucied as far down as Catskill, | May, 120,350 210.831 249487 221.155 185.086 Saturday They are reported as having been afflicted 
tor some dn, is ayain open as far up As Alba vy. Fhe athe 137 407 230.818 224.071 175.908 253512 with the chills part of the time. 
Oni is open, and in fine orcer. Tne Miramich River, Jul ’ 63 163 117˙213 ISL UNG 122737 234.205 
Maine, ts fr zen strong enough for teams to cross 1.=— 1 at 24672 154.931 135524 102735 254079 | Navar. The U.S. brig Trutton, arrived at Norfolk, 
Sehing in the iner at the state ol New York is Ser bee 83549 2397719 254573 959 543 314.969 41 days from Giovaltar, touched at Mahon on her way 
sibl to be excelent. At Abetos an rhe SHOW 18 ten e 203 503 325 095 20.503 411˙023 417.025 from Constantinople, where she left on the 10ih Novem: 
neles deep. An avalanche GP snow buried SIN chibiren l a. 259.716 4200 a 3235 252255 414.852 ber, the U. S. ship Delamaire, Com. Morgs, which was 
40% Quebec, C inada, few dave since. Five were dug Dec'ber. 14.783 36400 19.279 n expected to sall for the U States about the Ist January, 
our alve The New Orleans Pieavune about the same : : = hy which time the Cumberlund was expected to reieve 
1 exults over the recepion of some fragrant, ripe, | Tvtal, her. 
seius s ras berries grown in the open air at Lafayette. 1539 1840. 1541. 1842. 1843. j p 
fi h g 5 ó 9672,2 1.505,137 1624845 1.861.395 2.073.708 The Farr field sloop of war, Com. Downinc, was also 
Tee Wohameport (d.) Banner of Saturday 234 inst. , a ' ISS pees at Mahon. 
says: Phe Chesapeake and Oui canal continues in guud | f W HEAT. Court martial. The Norfolk Beacon states, that a na- 
navigable order. 1 ae 7 1812. 1343. | val general court marnal has been ordered to convene on 
’ t . usi. usii. ush. ul l ‘ 5 A | 5. 4 „ ay! $ 8 7 ’ 
Lut, as to the actual business transactions the best spe- April 5 820 11073 eee busi board the b. 8 sp Pennsylvania, on the 2d January, 
cunen we have seen this week. is detaied mm the tol- =n 26 906 ‘ ait : i ; ; . 
lowing paragraph, The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Colquitt. | hee a Ce 21540 33.19» 43.373 © RAILROAD ITEMS.— Substitute for iron rails. A writer 
1 e ire IA 0 June, o 119 F902 304.943 58,962 in the French Ratiroad Journal announces that he has 
Seer tit eres, from Georela, Was announce d to, J 11.315 49250 56.003 71.193 88 716 8 oe 
ene atthe: Worse. ilei ire enya who 2. UUS 14,1950 ’ invented a composition which will answer the purpose 
} Uii Pal thre as ungt mM. Ciel! Chur ly ORN illl- { An ‘ust — 14 95 125 157 47 776 13 1 69 119 056 ree 15 ` 
lay last. The F. e VVV. -9,9 1 41 30 „056 of iron on railways, ata tring expense. The compo- 
day wast, y „XPress Suva: ¢ C hote be bas Deen Sept 131 710 430 176 189 679 215 647 190.365 a: N ; : 
kanonaren E „ EPT NE TI o BaS ue 7.09 21 0.305 sition consists of Kaolin clay nixed with certain metal 
ii 1.0 preach a Sermon, try a Case In court, as ade Oc ober 150,163 402 659 219.169 159.081 195.955 : 
cate, ston a reterence. marry a eouple, ehrele „ 7 F eee Sxi 9,999 substances, and becomes as hard as iron. 
Ci 1 „ el ie uü re erence, 1 coupe, Caelen d RJ. Nov. 160 516 217 211 150 ool 157 112 130 $86 
anu omake a stump speech—ail between suulise aad bed- | : 6 pet eae : ; 
oeroet Uin pap ' a Dee. 6,017 4.410 d, S803 A RAILROAD CONVENTION was held at Keene, N. H, on 
a | Lotal, Wednesday, to consider the project of constructing a 
Amongst the business affairs of the week, the most! 1829. 1840. 1841. 1342. 1843. | railroad, in connection with that from Boston to bite he 
enarosstag in the fustionauie circles is the Norwestan , 530,999 1 395,198 701.976 930,263 827,346 burg. through Keene to Bellows Falls, and to be extend- 


Lhe flour revened the several points on the Hadson in 
the .. in prepordons, vizi stibany 1,297,897; Troy 
771.210 Waterturd 4,595. ‘Total 2,073,708 bbls. 


Reducing the wheat into barrels of flour the aggregate 


Ovpheus, Ole Null. and his chancellor ofexcte quer, Julius | 
Schubert, a Hamburg musie puobsner, that accompa. | 
nied hum to this country, and who was to have had! 
1 of oll the sordid department ot tae expedition, | 
or which, according to written contract, which has been ic eeached ‘Dide Wace tae cone 52 
published, he was to have one-third or, in case of a con-! 105 N Tide Water ins season would be 2,239,- 
cert Welding more than 4000 fra es. one-fourth of ul tie!“ 7e. 

reestpis, lr which Ae was to arrange every thing. On | 
ariivitl, however, Ole Bull alleges that every thin wasi 
deranved instead of arranged vy bis associate, avd ke 
refuses to have any thing mere to do wuh binn Suit is 
brought, aud the lawyers will make qui a case of ir. 
Moeantine ihe publie are appealed to, aud at once square 
away muo Bailie and anti- Bullite facaons. Ole, imtoo! 
sad, has tund a new chapman to do the business ,“! 
ot his enterpuze, who, yankee kke, seems detecinued 
to make the most be can of bis bargain. 


Frocr. There was in store at Bafalo, on the Ist inst., 
30 00% barrels of thur, aud u larser quanuty of wheat 
hun was ever beluce stored there at tue clase of canal 
nuvigution. 

Prices at Cincinnati, 3,79. 


Pork marker. Between seven and eit thousand 
hous have beea kiled aad prewed at Spanziekd, III., the 
prescut senso, We price paid there varying tron 81,25 
1% N per ewi 

The price of live hoza at Cineinnati continues to range 


2,2510 82.80. f 


Ole's tuusic is 
tuned up to lich pressure, and put to rail road speed; 
his talen’s. kke those of a certain great lawyer on 17 
oceasioi, being contracted tor by the job Ine last tone 
of tos violin has not ceased to brate in New York be- 

fre ats twang ts resumed before a Baltimore audience. ABOLITIONISTS 
Woalst these are waring with breathless topatience for: semb ea at Ciuc. 

Ins sccoud extvbi ion, they learn that he has beea wh sked | as a recreant tu tie caase ol human hoerty. 
otf o Washinton, decried coaeziess, and deft all tne | 

divntanes breathless tor tas reappearance tere, wos! A Comer was discovered at Paris on the 221 of No- 
the Basniworeaus are entranced wish bis second advent. | Veatber, and ooserved at Keosingron Observatory on he 
Whether New Orleans, Boston, Charleston or St. Louis 2Jih ot November near the prime star Garnmna Orionis. 
Is next in urn to be blessed, We are cot vel inlocned, Ls nucleus eloagated towards ine tail, which extended 
und Oc binself coald nut guess. Woet er. tu pressing zubont eeven unoutes of a degree. 

tie most ont of the capacities of a gen, we are sure ol 
opunum a the best he is capable of, is a question. One of! A MIO ANY bog. A single leg of Mansasilla maho- 
the thousand erines that now assal Ole. in order toes leany, was soldat auetoa ia New York oa Thursday 
cape trom allowtig hint to have neaisical senus, resolves for 8902 17; or S! 32 per superficial tout 

Ine togredient winch ig so uliversally capavaling nuto 
‘the fie vf zeal,” altozether—it any one can tiad out 
What umt meaag. Whatever otmay be, us capacity is | 


| at from $ 


The convention of abolitionists, as- 
phas denounced John Quincy Adams 
Ledger. 


* 
* 


A SHEET IRON Factory has been established at Boon- 
ton, N. Jersey. It pays annaaiy tu its workinen 820, 


likely to be severely tested. Dollars are capial tucl w, 00), 
five up seal” with, and exceheut as a hiiuiiaw taure» 
i TA Bask mex: Tho Jower house of the Ohio legisla- 


dient tor gearus; but, ue inspiraidue is 


sonig e S| ' iat 
ubuve their deposit. ae 


ue passed a bil! repealag che destructive banking 
| tawgof the last legislature, ond reviving and extending 


Americas Domestics. During the week ending the the charier of the bank ol G emea and the Commercial 
ba K of Cineinnati. Rue Columbus Journal says: The 


23. „ b. des were exponed tran Boston of which VV i i 

yiz. 209 tor Sinyrua, 127 to tie West Ladies and 59 10 „us passage was ol a snet party character, the 

Souilh America. hard money loco focus all agamstit, and the whigs to- 
[eciher with Mr. Green. in tependent, in its favor. A 


8 e $ j $ us * 
Comparative TRADE of ALBANY IN 132 asp 1813. few meinbers were absent.“ 


Tons of property left at Albany via the Drie and Cham- 
plain canale, in the vears 1842 and 1543: Commopore Ponten’s rematna have reached Norfolk 


Fors. Agriculture. laufs. Meredze. Other art. fom Constantinople, nthe U.S. brig Truxton, and will 
| there awar the decision of government whether to be sent 


1843. 215 623 188.976 13 920 G3 19 421 | | . 
154, 209.377 150,906 4.623 115 15.102 Uto Philadelphia, as wus first determined, orto Washing- 
, Property Shipped i ton, as the tamily of the deceased carnesily urge, for in- 
` * a 4. te 5 i 
1°43, 11460 2.919 3.405 46400 9.146 erie) 
, te) s)° 6) ^ r a re -x : . | 
1812, 1237 2,904 9,825 12 05 11,908 Dearns during the Inst week at Baitimore 44, of which 


ces tor 13 on property left, 27,593 tone. 


Lxcess for 12 on property shipped, 2,405 tone 10 were ander one year of ae, 9 were tree colored and 
? PSs to 1 2, s 


l slave; Y died uf consumption. 

Bucks. Bieknel’s Reporter furnishes an account of 
the quztity of bricks burnt in Philadelphia, trom which | fessor Morse to the editors of tie N. Y. Journal ot Com- 
We jearn, that merce, dated 23 i, Ss, that nh about 10 iniles of 
In 1541—55 630.600 average sale at 87 25, value $124 752 tbe ppe eontaaing the conductors have been laid, the 


Evscrro Macneric 'TrLesraru. A letter from pro- 


1842-51513 000 0 0 00 300.090 season Wal prevent further operanoas until spring. He 
IS 43—51 800.000 ef 525 272,465 | assures the publie that no iatrinsie duheulues have vet 


Neicberestnaved as unsold 12.055.000. been met wit to shake the couf lence of the most san- 
Woreesat workinen reduced durtag last year 12; to 20 Bune in the fual triumph of the experiment 


0 
Pet cenk below the wages paidan 1512. ; ; ; f 
Fire statisties. In the city of Baltimore during 1843 


„Froen aso WUEAT Trane or Tur N. York CANALS there vecuired 153 fires, of Wich 43 by weendiarismn . 
liu ats of wheatsent from the wesi ot course di- 

Hiteshes us tints ure constructed for manufacturing ii| Gas LIGHT From LARD A large steam bagging fuc- 
uxo foer at home ‘Transportation is Cheaper and more | tory at Cincinnaa is lighted by sas manufactured in the 
Cvuvcmiernt in the forim of flour. establishment out ol lard. Ahe works are very simple, 


ed, afterwards, by Burlington to Canada, thas forming 
| direct route between Boston and Montreal. 


ENGLI H RAILROADS AND CANALS. The amount of ca- 
pital now actualy expended ain 1439 miles of railway in 
Great Britain is £5% 290.009 sterling. or 8261. 150.000. 
tn 365 eanals the expenditure has been 46.800, 000 or 
31.000.000. The London and Blaék wall, 32 miles long, 
has cost £1,071,715, equal to $1,418,000 per nile! Die 
Videads 2 per cent. per annum! ‘Pais is an exception 
for nearly all the roads yield good dividends. 

The Lowell railroad Company tas declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent. for the last six ments. 

The balance of the stock for the Fitchburg (Mass) 
Rairoad has been taken witlun the last few days. The 
subsernipton books are closed, and the stock ts ata pre- 
meee The present capital between $900,009 and 
S1 000,000, with the surplus lands of the compary, are 
understood to he anple to carry it through to Ficcnourg, 
wihout any loan whatever. 


Seaver Caprerem The schooner Ida arrived last 
nigh: from Serra Leone, reports that previous to her 
| kailing, the Briish brig of war Spy bad captured three 
| Draziian slavers on the African coast. Oae of the sh- 
vors had Ave hundred shaves on board. Tne slaves were 
tallliverated, and the Vessels condemned and soil 


L X. Herald. 


Siraurns. The steamer Hibernia, at Boston, from 
Liverpool, bronght $31,000 1a specie, Daring the months 
ol January, February, and Mareh, there will be bat one 
Senner per month. ‘The next steamer leaves Liverpoul 
Jannary tih. $ 

The steamer Kenshaw, Captain Chase, fron Col nm- 
bia for Charleston, 8. C. with 966 bales of cotton, tuok 
fire on the Mihinst. and was enttrely consumed. 


Tne New Yors Crry Tracer Society reenzed al 
most as muchas Ole Ball at their meedag on Wednes” 
dav evening last, wiz. $2 571 13. It is possible the bene: 
fit resaking may be qure equal to what was derived trom 
the sweet sounds of his violin, and, three hundred seiors 
ola though n be—qune as permanent too—aye, and hav- 
ing much more of that precious quality of being “doubly 
blessed—blessing hin that gives and lum that takes.” 


Tue Fourter Association of Jefferson county, N. 
York, who number about three hundred, wall emigyate 
to the southern partot Lowa on the 7th of April next, 
the birth day of Fourier. They have recently come 
menced a paper at Watertown, called the “Jowa Pio 
neer Phalanx.” ‘They bave sent an agent to Europe to 
nduce people to join therm. 


"THE WAGES or FACTORY GIRIS. The Cincinvati At 
las speaking of a factory in that city for the manuſac- 
ture of eoten bagging iu which 55 girls and 45 meu are 
employed says: A hüle girl at this establishment quits 
work on Saturday at 2 “lock, having woven thirty euts, 
equal to 1530 yards, from Monday morning, for which 
she was paid twenty cents per cul, being six dollars ſor 
less than as many days employment. 


Texas. Galveston dates tothe 16th, received at N, 
Orleans, furnish nothing ot interest. 


Vorcayic Ercerrios. Mount Etna broke forth on the 
nicht oft tne ih November, and by the 20ih a stream 
of burning lava two miles wide was descending towards 
the town of Bronte, Out itFaferwards turned towards 
the rande Palermo. Mtbids fair, says the Malta paper 
of the 26th of Nov., to be the mostdnagnificent eruption 
of the last century. 
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CONGRESS. 


There was evidently a determina- 
tion to ar: ive at something like a preliminary test vote, this 


weck in the house of representatives. The question was 
presented by way of instructions to the committee on 
wavs and means to report a bill to alter the tariff, — 
and as there was considerable difficulty in wording the 
instructions so as to conform to the various wishes en- 
tertatued as to kew it should ge modified, the attempt 
was made in several forins,—tfe result of which, up to 
Wedyesday evening, We give in the journal of proceed. 
inga. Oa ‘Thursday, the house being called, and all the 
members in the city attending. the veas and nays were 
taken on the resolution proposed by Mr Me Dowex, [see 
page 3031— and resulted, ayes S4. nays 102. This would 
indicate a decided majority in favor of adhering to the 
tariff. 

Another preliminary test vole was also taken in the 
house on ‘Toursday. A resoluion proposed by Mr. Den. 
CAN, Instructing the committee on ways and means to 
report a lll “for the safe heeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the pubic monies,” (<ub-treasury bil “and 
ai the same time to disconnect the government from all 
banking institutions,” was adopted by yeas and nays— 
ayes 110 nays 53. 

‘The senate after a brief executive session, adjourned 
over to Monday. 

Yesterday. the house. after some sharp passes be- 
tween Mr. Apams and Mr. J. C. [xGersoun, on a mo- 
tion of the later to suspend the rules of the house. in or- 
der to go into con mittee of the Wine on Gen. Jacksons 
fine, on winch the vote stood aves 10), noes 93,—nut the 
requistie twoetbirds—toon up Mr. Adams’ prapostiion to 
Manke the 2tst rule the order of the dav for Tuesday next— 
points of order were started, and finally the whole subject 
of slavery, anti-slavery, and petitions, was opened and 
debated. 


LATEST FOREIGN. 

The packet ship Burgundy, arrived at New York 
on the 3d from Havre, bring Paris dales to the 8th 
December. 

In France all seems tranquil. 

Overland maiis from Caixa bring intelligence that 
the China market was menaced with a glut of mer- 
chandisce from England. 

Spain is agitated with another ministerial revolu- 
tion. On the 29th Nov. the queen sent to the cham- 
ber of deputies a message informing them that M. 
Olozaga, her prime minister, had forcibly seized her 
hand, and compelled her to sign a decree for the dis- 
solution of the cortes, which she considered prejudi- 
cial to the throne and country. She issued a decree 
revoking it, and dismissed the minister from office. 
Olozaga remained calm, on the reading of the mes- 
sage. The ot. er ministers assembled and ordered 
luis arrest. He was taken to prison as the last intel- 
ligence left Madrid—2d December. 

[Itis not improbable that this sudden change in the 
ministry of Spain may be followed by a renewed in- 
struction to M. d' ArGatz, who, in consequence of 
being recalled by Olozaga, left Washington on the 
5th inst. to juin his family at Bordentown, designing 
to embark shortly for Spain. He was much respect- 
ed at Washington.] | 

Greece. The Russian party is for the moment 
cown, the minister having been recalled. The French 
and English party is dominent for the day. The na- 
tional assembly which ought to have meton the 12th, 
was not opencd till the 20th Nov. Greece was tran- 
quil however. Great eagerness for emptying the 
treasury, and no expedients for replenishing it. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Abel P. Upshur, of Wirginia, ta be Secretary of 
State, in the place of Daniel Webster resigned. 
John Nelson, of Maryland, to be attorney general, 
in place of Hugh S. Legare, deceased. ) 


DIPLOMATIC. 

THE MINISTER or Spain. On Wednesday his ex- 
cellency M. d’Argaiz, who has been for a long time 
the envoy of Spain near the government of the U. 
States, had an audience of leave of the president. It 
is to be regretted that the society of this distinguish- 
ed gentleman will thus be lost to us; and-we can 
only hope that his successor may render himself 
equally agreeable to our government and the people. 

[Wadisonian. 

The National Intelligencer states, that WAppr 
Tompson, our minister to Mexico, has resigned, 
and will shortly return to the U. States. 

Wasuincton Irvine left has Paris on his return 
to Madrid, with improved health, though not recover 
ed. 


Tue U. S. Surneme Court commences its session 
at the seat of government on Monday next. The 
following are the names and time of appointments 
of all the judges: 


Residences. Appointed. 
Roger B. Taney, Baltimore, Md. chief justice 1836 
Joseph Story, Cambridge, Mass. Asso. juctice 1811 


John McLean, Cincinnati, Ohio, do. 1529 
Henry Baldwin, Meadsville, Pa. do. 1830 
James M. Wayne, Savannah, Geo. do. 1835 
John Me Kinley, Florence, Ala., do. 1847 
John Catron, Nashville, ‘Tenn. do. 1837 
Peter Y. Daniels, Richmond, Va. do. 184] 


And there is one vacancy, cccasioneJ by the death 


of Judge Smith Thompson, of New York. 


TRADE TO CANADA. 

The Buffalo Advertiser says: By the new provin- 
cial tariff, the duly on tea entering Canada from the 
United States, is reduced to 2 pence per |b on certain 
qualities. One of the Troy merchants recently ship- 
ped to Montreal, 2,500 chests; and we preceive by a 
correspondent of the Express, that 8,000 chests have 
been semt to the port of Hamilton alone. The same 

writer observes that the udvantage derived from the 
new Canadian tariif are by no means contined to the 
item of tea; a lucrative trude is now carried on in 
American domestic cotton, American manufactures 
of iron, in tallow, in bouts, shoes and leather, and the 
thousand and one other domestic items which come 
under the category of sundries. The duty on boots 
and shoes being reduced from 30 lo 15 per cent. 
shops have been established in Toronto and other 
towns for the sale of American shoes, and a duty 
being levi ed on raw hides, at the same time the duty 
on leather has been reduced irom 15 to 7; per cent. 
the business of tanning in Canada is almost at an end 
and the American towns have an entire monopoly 
ofthe Canada leather market. The leather dealers 
of this city as well as those in other large places 
along the frontier, dispose of large quantities of their 
gocds for such destination annually. 


THE ARMY. 
Dragoons. The resignation of Q:l lient. Charles 
F. Ruff has been accepted, to take effect on the 31st 
December, 1843. 


RirLESs. Resignation of 2d heut. Bayard Clarke 
accepted, to take effect December 15. 1843. 


2d AnTILLERT. Major J. Erving transferred from 
the 3d to the 2d artiliery, and assigned to duty in 
New York harbor. 


3d Artittery. , Major W. L. McClintock trans- 
{erred from the 2d to the 3d artillery. ‘ 


The following promotions have been made, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of captain E. 
Lyon: 

lst lieutenant John A. Thomas to be captain. 

2d lieutenant Stewart Van Vliet, to be Ist lieuten- 
ant. 

Bvt. Ad lieutenant R. W. Johnson, to de 2d lieu- 


tenant. (Arny and Navu Chronicle. 
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THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 
te S. ship Falmouth arrived at Havana on the 

th ult. 


The U. S. frigate Columbia, Capt. Shubrick, was 
at Montevideo, Oct. 12. 


The U.S. schooner Enterprize, lieut. J. Watson, 
bearing the broad pendant of Commodore D. Turner 
was at Buenos Ayres, 6th,November. 


The U. S. ship Columbus, Commodore Turver, 
from Rio Janeiro for Montevideo, was passed, Octo- 
ber 15th in lat. 35 05 S., lon. 51 28 W. 


The U.S. steamer Princeton, Captain Srocron, 
left Philadelphia on the Ist and reached Sandy Hook 
light, against a north wind and heavy sea, in 24 
hours. She proceeded up to the Narrows, to take 
in her two two hundred and twelve pounders—and then 
returns to New York to take in her armament of forty- 
twos. 


The U.S. brig Lawrence, lieut. com'g. GARDNER, 
99 at St. Pierres, Martinique, on the 15th Decem- 
er. 


The U. S. brig Consort, lieut. Porviance, sailed on 
the 30th ult. from Boston, with stores for the squad- 
ron of the coast of Africa. 


Tue Cor. Apert. The iron steamer which has 
been “‘puttup” at Buffalo, for the topographical service, 
has been launched, and was christened Col. Abert,” 
in honor of the head of that department. She was 
designed by Licut. Hunter, and is 97 feet long, 18} 
beams, and eight fect depth of hold, propelled by two 
submerged wheels, eight feet in diameter and 22 in- 
ches wide, paddles 10 inches deep. Two high pres- 
sure steam engines of 25 horse power each, hull ! of 
an inch thick, and frames of T iron, placed at the 
distance of two feet apart. She has her machinery 
all on board, and draws but three feet six inches aft, 
and three feet two inches forward. The engines and 
hull of the bert were built by the West Foint Foun- 
dry Association, 


The John Adams. An officer on board writes, dated 
Rio Janeiro, Nov. 7th 843. 1 have been making 
up a calculation of this ship’s run since we left Bos- 
ton, and the whole number of miles is 23,191. We 
have been out from Boston 603 days, and have spent 
out of this time 247 days at sea, leaving 371 days 
which we have been in port. We have visited Rio 
five times; Cape ‘Town twice, St. Augustine Bay 
(Madagascar) once, Mozambique once, Montevideo 
three times, and Buenos Ayres twice. l send you 
this account that you may see whether we have been 
kept actively cruizing or not. We have sailed in 
company with the line ship Delaware, Potomac 
frizate, Concord sloop-of-war, and Decatur. and 
found that not one of them could hold a candle to us 
in sailing, and whet is more, we never have met a 
ship yet that could sail by us, and only one in exer- 
cising, and that was the Decatur. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


———— 


A NEW STATE suGGESTED. The subject of dividing 
the state of ‘Tennessee, and erecting a new state to 
be called Frankvanp, has again been proposed in the 
legislature of Tennessee. 


— 


oo 


NEW YORK. 
Tue LEGIsLAr URE met at Albany on the 2d inst- 
ant. The governor’s message was delivered on the 
3d inst. 


— 


PENNSYSVANIA, 
Tux LEGISLATURE assembled at Harrisburg on the 
2d inst. 


The Senate reelected Wm. Rigler as speaker. 


The House. The vote for speaker stood 56 for 
James R. Snowden, of Venango, (V. B.) and 41 for 
Geo. W. Toland, of Philadelphia. 


In the V. B. caucus, the first ballot stood, A. M. 
Roumfort 22; J. R. Snowden 19, T. Tustin 6, A. 
Brackenridge 4, scattering 2. Second ballot, J. R. 
Snowden 27, Roumfort 26. 


Governor Porter's message was delivered on the 3d 
inst. and will have space in our next. 
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NARYLAND. 

THe TREASURERS ANNUAL REPORT on the finances 
and debts of the state. which we insert in this number, 
(except the tabular statements, of which we fur- 
nish an abstract) will command and reward the at- 
tention of our readers. As a whole, it is a business- 
like paper, and many of its suggestions are valuable. 
From one of his propositions, however, we take the 
earliest instant to dissent, most earnestly. We allude 
to that of interfering with the sinking fund,—which, 
hesides its own intrinsic value as a means of paying 
the principal of the loans by the period they become 
due, we consider this fund as ahsolutely pledged by 
contract to the bond-holders, and that the state has 
no right to suspend or delay it. When the law was 
enacted authorising the loan, one of its sections pro- 
vided for the creation and management of this sink- 
ing fund, and it constiuted a part of the reliance on 
which the lenders parted with their money Good 
faith therefore enjoins that we fulfiill the obligation, 
thereby implied,—and, as we verily believe, also, the 
true dollar and cent consideration, if we had no oth- 
er, should induce us to preserve the sinking fund in- 
violably. 

STATE TREASURY: . 
ANNAToLis, 26th December, 1843. 
To the Honorable the General Assembly of Maryland: 

In obedience to the requirements of the 3d section 
of the act of December session 1824, ch. 149, the 
treasurer of the Western Shore has the honor to sub- 
mit the following report: 

The financial embarrassments of the state have been 
rapidly augmenting since the close of the fiscal year 
1840; and unless without further delay measures be 
resorted to of a more efficient and prompt character, 
the reputation of the state for honest and good faith 
must suffer a reproach that the lapse of centuries 
may not be able to efface. 

The state, influenced by the spirit of the times, 
and for the advantage of certain companies incorpo- 
rated for purposes of internal improvement, having 
exhausted all the disposable funds in its treasury, 
did not hesitate to Joan her credit upon contracts so- 
lemnly entered into, that the interest upon the loans 
to be obtained for their benefit, would be, by them, 
promptly provided for as the same should become 
due. 

It is but sheer justice to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, to say, that of all those vast cor- 
porations, it is the only one that has faithfully com- 
plied with its contract. The others, in failing to 
perform their obligations, have left the state to strug- 
vie witha mass of debt that threatens to crush the 
energies of her citizens. 

As early as the close of 1840, the condition of the 
treasury made it necessary for the officer having 
charge of its affars. to ask the general assembly, to 
provide the ways and means for raising additional re- 
venue, to an amount sufficiently large to ena- 
ble him to pay the interest falling due on the 
moneys borrowed for the benefit of those com- 
panies. In his annual report for that year, he stated 
that such „revenue to an amount not less than $600,- 
000 yearly, was even then indispensable to the mam- 
tenance of the public faith, and the future solvency 
of the treasury.” “That the sum of $150,000 would 
be imperiously required on the first day of April 
thereafter; $100,000 on the first day of July; $250,- 
000 on the frst day of October. and 8100, 000 more 
on the first day of January, 1842.” 

The general assembly satisfied of the correctness 
of these statements, did, by resolution No. 14, of 
that session, authorise the commissioners of loans, 
under the direction of the treasurer of the Western 
Shore, to borrow for twelve months, on a pledge of 
so mach of the bank stock of the state, as might be 
necessary, an amount sufficient to meet the interest 
falling due on the first day of April next ensuing.— 
As permanent provision for the prompt payment of 
the interest on the public debt, could with honor, no 
longer be delayed, they at their extra session, in 
March 1841, (called expressly for that purpose.) by 
ch. 23, provided for a general valuation and assess- 
ment of all the real and personal property of every 
kind and description within the state; and imposed a 
tax of one fifth of one per cent. upon the same. As it 
was desirable that the interest falling due on the first 
days of July, October, and January 1842, should be 
promptly paid, and as the tax thus directed to be le- 
vied could not be made available for that purpose. 
the commissioner of loans was by resolution No. 4, 
farther instructed to borrow, at such times, and in 
such sums as the treasurer should advise, not ex- 
ceeding five hundred thousand dollars, to be made 
payable twelve months after the date of each loan, 
out of the proceeds of the direct tax. 

At December session 1841, it wis made manifest, 
that these measures, however wisely designed, had 
proved ineffectual to the preservation of the public 
eredit. Solow indeed had it fallen, that it was with 
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the utmost difficulty the treasurer and commissioner 
of loans were able to obtain from some of the banks, 
and of a few patriotic citizens 8401. 198 03, of the 
amount they were authorized to horrow. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1841, the deficit in 
the treasury amounted to $104.474 92, and the trea- 
surer of the Western Shore estimated, that 81,215, 
483 67, was requisite for the services of the current 
year ending with the 30th November 1842. 


In the meantime the assessment of the property of 
the state, although not completed, had yet furnished 
information sufficient to leave no doubt, that it would 
not exceed in value more than §200.000 000. The 
final result ascertained it to be but $196,764,849 98. 
making no allowance for abatements, it could not. at 
the rate of tax directed to be levied, produce as much 
as $400,000, whilst the wants of the treasury requir- 
ed annually not less than 8600, 000. 


The general assembly at its then session, (Decem- 
ber 1841,) lost no time in devising and enacting other 
measures, which it was anxiously hoped would, in 
connexion with those previously adopted, result in 
the complete restoration of the solvency of the trea- 
sury. With this object in view, and regarding it as 
just and right, that every citizen enjoying the pro- 
tection of government, and having the ability, should 
contribute of his earnings a rateable amount of his 
income, the act ch. 325 of that session, was passed, 
which provided for an assessment of all salaries, emo- 
luments, incomes, and profits. and the impusition of 
a tax of 21 per cent. upon all such of the value of 
9500 and upwards. Other, and various tax laws were 
enacted. Thus ch. 297, imposed a tax of 2; percent. 
on silver plate, and a graduated tax on watches: ch. 
282, made it the duty of the different classes of bro- 
kers, to take out a license before engaging or con- 
tinning ip that business: ch. 194, provided for a tax 
on theatrical and other exhibitions, stud-horses, &c.: 
ch. 280, provided that a tax of 31 25 should be paid 
to the state on all protested notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange: ch. 186, provided, that the one per cent. 
duty then paid to the state, on goods sold at auction, 
should be thereafter increased to one and a half per 
cent.: and ch. 329, provided for a graduated tax on 
ground rents. The act, ch. 23, March session 1841, 
having exempted from taxation all persons not hav- 
ing in possession real or personal property to the 
amount of $200 in value, the same was, by ch. 116, 
so amended as to make all persons in possession of 
property to the amount of $50, liable to taxation; and 
by ch. 328, the rate of the direct tax was raised from 
one fifth, to one fourth of one per cent. 


Notwithstanding these various enactments, the con- 
dition of the treasury the year following. was not 
materially improved. Difficulties having arisen in 
the ascertainment of the true intent and meaning of 
the act providing for a tax upon salaries, incomes, 
emoluments, and profits, no effectual effort was made 
in Baltimore city, Howard district, or any of the 
counties to enforce its provisions. It, as well as the 
majority of the other acts, passed al the same ses 
sion, and avowedly for the same purpose. had been 
sors to remain as a dead letter on the statute 
book. 


It is true that the assessment of real and personal 
property throughout the state had been completed, 
and the tax levied, and in process of collection in all 
the connties, except Calvert, Somerset, and Worces- 
ter. But notwithstanding this, such was the poverty 
of the treasury, as compared wich its wants, that the 
treasurer in his annual report made at December ses- 
sion 1842, informed the general assembly that “nis 


2 The several sheriffs and collectors of the direct 
and income taxes were also directed by ch. 189, to 
receive in payment of the same, coupons of interest 
on any of the hands of the state, as also interest cer- 
tificates directed to be issued by the commissioner 
of loans, for the years for which the said coupons 
ree interest certificates, and taxes, were respectively 

ue. 

3. The treasurer of the Western Shore was by ch. 
301, entitled ‘‘an act to sell the state’s interest in 
the internal improvement companies, and to pay the 
dehts of the state.” authorized and directed, to ad- 
vertise in this country and in Europe, until the first 
day of July, for proposals from the creditors of the 
etate and others, for the purchase of all the interest 
which the state holds in certain corporations therein 
enumerated. 

4 In order to define the true construction of the 
income tax actch. 235 of 1841, an act declaratory 
of the same (ch. 294,) was passed; which among 
other of its provisions repealed ch. 329 of 1841, and 
provided, that thereafter, all ground rents should be 
assessed and rated as income. The act licensing 
brokers (ch. 282 of 184 1,) was by supplementary act 
(ch. 257 of 1842.) so amended, as to greatly reduce 
the price fixed originally for licenses. 

It is the duty of the treasurer to report to the bo- 
norable the general assembly, the effect of these en- 
aciments upon the revenue and financial condition of 
the state. 

The act ch. 269 of 1842, has thus far failed to en- 
sure the collection of the direct tax in Calvert, So- 
merset, and Worcester counties, neither of them 
having as yet proceeded to collect a single dollar of 
the tax due the state for 1841 and 1842; nor has it 
prevented Carroll and Talbot counties, from making 
nə provision for the collection of the tax for 1842. 

The actch. 189 of 1842, went into successful op- 
eration early after the adjournment of the general 
assembly. It has ae ee considerable relief to the 
tax payer from the ſacflity it gives him of paying his 
tax to the state in a medium of less value thangasb. 
Nor has it been without its advantages to those of its 
creditors, who have chosen to take for the amount 
justly due them, less than its contracted price. 


In conformity with the duties imposed on the trea- 
surer ch \301 of 1842, he proceeded as soon thereaf- 
ter as possible to advertise in London, Liverpool, and 
Amsterdam, and the principal Atlantic cities in this 
country, “for proposals from the creditors of the 
state and others, for the purchase of all the inter- 
est held by the state, in the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal Company, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, the Washington Branch Railroad Company, 
the Tide Water Canal Company, and the Susquehan- 
na Railroad Company.” 

No proposals have been received for the purchase 
of the interest of the state, in cither of the above 
mentioned corporations, except for that of the Tide 
Water Canal Company. 

On the 25th of June last, a letter was received 
from W. C. Conine Esq., in which he proposed, on 
behalf of the holders of about 53,000, in claims 
against the Tide Water Canal Companv, to subscribe 
for $4.000, in 5 per cent. State of Maryland stock, 
agreeable to the provisions of ch. 301, of 1842.“ A 
few days thereafter, (the 29th of the same month,) 
James Hepburn, Esq., by letter, proposed won behalf 
J. M. Haldeman, Jno. N. Lane, and G. W. Aspin- 
wall, and Isaac Hazlehurst, executors of E. Cole- 
man, deceased, and himself, to purchase the mort- 
gages of the state of Maryland against the Susque- 
hanna and Tide Water Canal Compaies, and to pay 


entire receipts from all sources during the year were , for the same, principal and interest, in the bonds of 


inadequate to the single purpose of paying the inter- 
est on the public debt, and that the result demonstra- 


ted the utter inadequacy of the revenue so far effect.. 


ually provided.” And although every cent, arising 
from the various sources of income attempted to be 
opened by the general assembly, at its session of 1840 
and 1841, had been faithfully applied in the manner 
directed: yet upto the close of the fiscal year of 
1842, the treasurer had been able to pay only §272,- 
994 52 of the loan obtained from the banks and cer- 
tain individuals; leaving the treasury on that day defi- 
cient of means to meet its liabilities, to the amount 
of $890,532 29 

Jt was not the pleasure of the general assembly at 
its last session to increase the rate of the direct tax; 
but several acts, highly important in their character, 
and designed to bear immediately as well as pros- 
pectively upon the financial condition of the state, 
were enacted. 

1. ‘lo secure effectually the collection of the direct 
tax, (particularly in the counties that up to this time 
had failed to make any collections on acenunt of the 
same.) ch. 26), of that session was passed, which, 
among other provisions, made the collection of the 
county dependent on the collection of 
tax. 


the state, according to the requirements of the act 
authorising said sale.“ The reception of this com- 
munication was immediately acknowledged, and Mr. 
Hepburn informed, that so soon as the terms men-. 
tioned in the 4th section of the acl were complied 
with, the treasurer would be prepared to convey tothe 
purchaser or purchasers, all the interest held by the 
state in those companies. No farther hearing has 
been had from that gentleman, and his letter, as also 
that of Mr. Conine, remains on file ia the archives 
of the treasury. 

The assessinent of incomes and ground rents, as 
directed by ch. 294, of 1842, has been made in must 
of the counties; official returns of the same, as pro- 
vided fur by law, have, however, been received only 
from Baltimore city, Howard district, Anne Arundel, 
Montgomery, Somerset, Dorchester. and Allegany 
counties. In Frederick, Vorcester, Prinee George's, 
and perhaps, other counties, no allemp! to an assess- 
ment has been made, or if made, subsequently de- 
sisted from. : 

The reducing of the price required to be piid for 
a license, to act us stock, exchauge, or bill broker, 
has hadthe effect of increasing to a small extent the 


the state | revenue-ol the state — 52,565 being the am cunt re- 


ceived from that source during the past fiscal year. 
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The 54th section, of ch. 23, of March session 1841. 
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B indisposed to be taxed on this amount, demands | pany for the year ending the 30th September last of 


and receives payment from A, or A may of his own 
accord, and for his own convenience have paid the 
amount of his debt to B: in either event B appears 
before the levy court, or commissioners, states that 
he is no longer the owner of such bond or note, and 
demands that the valuation of his property be reduc- 
ed by that amount. Tt ıs accordingly done; and al- 
though the wealth of B has decreased only to the ex- 
tent of the interest lost during the short time the 
money paid him by A may remain uninvested, yet 
his taxes are materially lessened, and the aggregate 
value of the property in the county liable to taxation 
is less by ten thousand dollars than it was before this 
transaction. 

Again, B may immediately thereafter reinvest the 
money received from A, in private securities or pub- 
lic stock, or in any other manner that may be prefer- 
red by himself, and the chances are decidedly in his 
favor that he pays no taxes on the satne until the 
state in her wisdom orders a new asscssment. 


It is by a process of this, or of a similar charac- 
ter, that all the private securities are gradually, but 
surely escaping from the operation of the direct tax. 
And unless some means more effectual than those 
heretofore provided be adopted, the great burden of 
taxation will ultimately be thrown upon the landed 
interests. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that in other instances, 
the levy courts and commissioners of several of the 
counties have failed, or neglected to pay proper at- 
tention to other acts of the general assembly design- 
ed to increase the revenue of the state. Whilst some 
of the counties have deliberately reduced the valua- 
tion of their property, and whilst others have made 


makes it the duty of the clerks of the levy courts or 
commissioners of the several counties, Howard dis- 
trict, and the register of the city of Baltimore, im- 
mediately after any assessment, or the imposition of 
any tax for the use of the state, to transmit by mail, 
to the treasurer, a certificate stating that such tax was 
imposed, the date of the imposition thereof, the 
amount of assesaable property liable thereto, and the 
name or names of the collector or collectors, with a 
copy of his, or their bond or bonds. But few of the 
clerks have chosen to perform the duties thus enjoin- 
ed upon them. Indispensable as is this information, 
to a correct statement and adjustment of the ac- 
counts against the several counties and the col- 
lectors, it is ina majority of instances, with the 
greatest difficulty only that the treasurer can ob- 
tain it. 

Certificates of the imposition of-the direct tax, 
and the appointment of collectors of the same for 
1843, have been received from Prince George’s, An- 
ne Arundel, Dorchester, Frederick, Harford, and 
Ceci! counties, and Howard district. 

On the 11th October last, letters were addressed 
to each of the clerks of the levy courts and commis- 
sioners of the several counties, asking information 
on this, and other kindred subjects. From most of 
these gentlemen answers have been received,and from 
them it has been ascertained, aly Baltimore city, 
Washington, Allegany, Caroline, Queen Anne’s, 
Montgomery, and Charles counties have likewise le- 
vied the tax and appointed collectors of the same for 
1843. ‘That in Kent county a collector had been ap- 
pointed, and preparatory measures were being made | 
for the levying of the tax. Jn Carroll county the 
Jevy fur 1843 has been made, but no collector ap- 
pointed. In Somerset, Worcester, and Talbot coun- | incomes and ground rents: Baltimore city, Baltimore 
ties, no information of any levy, or the appointment | county, and possibly others, have disregarded the act 
of any collector or collectors has been received. In directing that a specific tax should be Jaid on watch- 
Baltimore county the tax has not been levied so late | eg and plate; and in several of the counties the limits 
as October 30th; possibly, it has been since; but of | of taxation have not been reduced to 850 as was ex- 
this the treasurer has no information. By a letter pressly provided for by ch. 116 of 1841. 
received from the clerk to the commissioners of St. On the first day of December, 1843, the public 


» 


no effort to enforce the provisions of the act taxing | 


$138,303 71.” 

In the present condition of the finances of the state, 
the treasurer has felt it a duty incumbent on him to 
present as concisely as the nature of the subject al- 
lowed, the various and repeated efforts of the gene- 
ral assembly to restore and maintain its credit. If 
these efforts have not proved ample to the accom- 
plishment of the object designed, it has been owing 
to circumstances difficult to foresee, and perhaps im- 
possible to prevent. At the same time, he regards it 
as no less obligatory upon him, to say, that the exist- 
ing revenue system is defective not only in the law, but 
in its administration, and inadequate to the purpose 
intended. A large majority of the counties are in 
arrear, While several have failed to contribute any 
thing whatever to the relief of the common burden. 
The consequences flowing from this state of things 
are already apparent. That some of the counties 
should refuse to make any, the smallest contribution, 
to the relief of the public necessities, has engendered 
an evident dissatisfaction in those portions of the 
state, where the people have manifested an entire 
willingness to furnish, to the utmost of their ability, 
their quota of taxes assessed upon them for the sup- 
port of the common government, and the redemption 
of the public faith. It is in vain therefore that we 
expect the mere passage of laws laying taxes upon 
the people will relieve the state, unless means be de- 
vised to prevent such laws from being either resisted 
or evaded. 

It cannot be disgvised that we have arrived at a 
crisis in the history of the state, pregnant with con- 
sequences of grave import to the perpetuity of our 
institutions. Is the state competent to enforce obe- 
dience to its constitutional enactments? Jf there be 
not virtue inherent in the people, sufficient to sustain 


the legislature in enacting, and the executive in the 


enforcement of laws, which conflict not with the 
rights of conscience, nor violate the reserved rights 
of the people, then has the time fully arrived to adopt 
such a constitution and form of government, as will 
assure the obedience of all. 


Mary's county, dated the 18th October 1843, the 
treasurer was informed that owing to some misap- 


prehension by the commissioners of the requirements | 
of law, the tax for 1843 had not been levied, but that | 


the subject would come np for consideration at their 
next meeting. From Calvert county no information 
has been obtained. 

In several counties the levy courts or commission- 
ers have arbitrarily reduced the assessed valuation of 
the property within their respective limits, from that 
first returned to the treasury. By this means the va- 
Juation of negro property has been reduced in Anne 
Arunde! county 25 per cent. In Prince George's 
county, real property 25 per cent., and personal pro- 
perty 33 and a third per cent. In Kent county real 
property 20 per cent., negro property 10 per cent., 
and on oll other personal property 25 per cent. And 
in Cecil county both real and personal property 20 
per cent. 

The assessed value of property in other of the 
counties has from various causes lessened. An ef- 
fort was made to obtain the exact amount of reduc- 
tion in each county, but it has been to some extent 
unsuccessful. Statement G has been cautiously pre- 
pared, and forall practical purposes is believed tu be 
correct; when it was found impossible to ascertain 
the precise amount of property in any one county 
hable to the tax of 1843. that of the previous year 
has been assumed, and so with the levy for the same 
year. The levy of 1843 and in some instances for 
1842, includes the specific tax on plate and watches, 
for those counties in which the latter tax has been 
levied. It shows with these exceptions the amount 
of property, the levy thereon, or the levy to which 
under existing laws the same is liable for the years 
1841, 1542, and 1843. 

In 184] the assessed value of the property in the 
state was 8196, 763,849 98; in 1842, $196 259,200 84, 
and in 1843 8188 105,496 22. 

The abatements made by the appeal tax court in 
Baltimore city, and which for all practical purposes 
must be considered as a reduction of property, the 
treasurer is informed will, it is supposed, amount to 
for 1841, $4,500,000, and for 1842 to $5,500,000. No 
estimate can yet be made for 1843. 

Where this decrease in the valuation of property, 
has not been effected by the express direction of the 
levy courts or coinmussioners, it is supposed princi- 
pally to have to resulted from the absorption of pri- 

vate securities; as for instance A, was indebted ten 
thousand dollars on note, or bond to B, which note 
or bund was in accordance with the provisions of ch. 
23, of March session 1341, duly assessed and return- 
ed, with other property in the posgession of B, to the 
levy court or commissioners, the aggregate amount 
of which by the actreferred to and its supplements 
was made liable to taxation, and taxed accordingly. 


+ 


On every principle of morality and justice the 
debt of Maryland is obligatory. The people, in re- 
peatedly re-electing the very men whocontracted it, 
have sanctioned it; and any attempt to cast off the 
obligation, would be nothing less than an eflort to 


the rate of 3 per cent. $ ; ; j 
Of this debt, $12,004,734 98 carries interest at this | Gestroy that virtue and equality, which are the very 
time; the Ain ee being the amount of the state’s foundation on which rests the beautiful fabric of free 
z | government. 


bonds given to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 

pany, in payment of the subscription authorised by] To the payment of this debt the faith of the state 

the act of the extra session of May 1836, and not has been solemnly pledged. It would be inconsistent 
with her honor to repudiate, invade, or impair it. But 


used by the company. The whole amount of interest 
now payable annually bing $656,021 16: of this sum | one course s! o ild be pursued, and that is to pay every 
a part 829. 200 00 is secured by a specific pledge of dollar of it in the form in which it was contracted: 
available funds and is regularly paid. The balance any thing other than this, cannot but be attended with 
$626,821 16, is what must be annuaily provided for! equal injustice to the creditors, and dishonor to the 
otherwise. With the exception of $197,604 90. | state. 
which has been paid in coupons and interest certifi-| To aid ın the accomplishment of an object so de- 
cates received for taxes, the interest not speciiically | sirable to all, it is presumed, the treasurer would 
provided for has accumulated until it amounts at the | most respectfully oller to the consideration of the 
close of the fiscal year 1043 51, 171,872 87, in which «general assembly, a few suggestions growing out of 
is not included the inter on ia? uwul dividends. the experience afforded him in the performance of 
The only revenue specilicaliy appropriated to the the duties of his ofice. 
payment of the interest now due, atid becoming due: The arrears of interest now due amount to, as be- 
on that portion of the public debt, not secured by a 'fore stated, 51, 171.872 87; to pay off the same would 
specific pledge of available funds, is the proceeds of | require a tax of one dollar in the hundred, but in view 
the direct income, and ground rent taxes; which pro- 'of the difliculty which has attended the collection of 
duced during the past year $169,627 61 in cash, and the existing taxes, the policy of increasing thera for 
in coupons, and interest ciruificates received by the this purpose is doubtful, if whe arrears can be pro- 
commissioner of loans, $197,604 90, being insuffi- | vided for in any cther manner. This it is thought can 
cient by $259,598 65, to pay the annual accruing in- be done by funding in a stock redeemable when the- 
terest on that portion of the public debt. principal of the debt falls due, appropriating so much 
Out of the amount of cash so received, there has of the income of the sinking fund, as might be ne- 
been paid to the banks the balance of their Joans in | cessary to mect the interest on the new stock. In this 
184] to the state, amounting to, for principal $128,- | way the arrears would be provided for without in- 
203 51, the interest on the same, having been pro-/creasing the existing taxes, the only difference be- 
vided tor out of the ordinary revenue of the state. ling that the treasurer, instead of applying the divi- 
There has been also remitted to the Messrs. Baring, |dends on the state stock held by him as trustee of the 
of London, $46,571 42, inciuding costs and charges | sinking fund. to the purchase of more stock on ac- 
on account of their advance. count of the find, would apply them to meet the in- 
Anticipations, based upon the estimates submitted ' terest on the stock in which the arrears were funded. 
to the general assembly at its last session, by my | It would not be necessary to destroy the sinking fund, 
predecessor, that the Baltimore and Susquehanna | but merely to suspend its operation: and although the 
Railroad Company would pay into the treasury dur- | accomplishment of the object for which it was creat- 
ing the past fiscal year $20 000, have not been realis- ed would certainly be postponed, yet if a provision 
ed. The president of the company in a communica- | was mide appropriating to its use all excess of in · 
tion, (in answer to one from the treasurer to him on | come from all sources, a few years would probably 
that subject,) received the 13th November, says, | see it restored to its former activity and usefulness. 
“that although a larger quantity of produce and mer- | At present it is a dead letter. 
chandize has been transported over the work, than] The present rate of tax is insufficient to meet the 
during any former year, the excess has not been suf- | annually accruing interest onthe public debt. It 
ficiently great to compensate the company for the cannot with certainty be estimated to yield more than 
reduction in their charges, and the gross revenue re- | 8375, 000: ıt is however more than probable that if 
ceived from that source is less by $11,989 17 than | the practical repudiation, acted upon in some of the 
during the year ending the’ 30th September 1842.— | counties, and the annulment practised in others, by 
In the receipts from passengers there has heen a fal- | the local tax courts be controlled by appropriate le- 
ling off by the amount of 56,319 53; making an ag- | gislation, the revenue will be considerably augment- 
gregate diminution of the gross revenuœoſ the com-|ed, and the additional amount of tax required, be 


debt of Maryland amounted to 815, 204.788 98; of 
this sum $3,799,359 14 hears interest at the rate of 
6 percent. 10,805,425 84, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
$100,000, at the rrte 4} per cent., and 8500, 000, at 
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much less than will be necessary if the existing state 


of thinas remains unchanged. 

In order that the evils complained of, may be spee- 
dily and ea cured, the treasurer would re- 
spectfully suggest for the consideration of the gene- 
ral assembly the propriety of taking from the levy 
courts and commissioners of the counties all control 
over the direct tax laws; to organize a state tax 
court in each of the several counties, Howard dis- 
trict.and the city of Baltimore, the members of which, 
together with the assessors and collectors, to be ap- 
pointed by the executive, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate; such courts to be invested by 
the general assembly with all powers necessary to 
the proper administraton of the various tax laws that 
have been, or may hereafter be, enacted for the pur- 
pose of restoring and sustaining the credit of the 
state. The due enforcement of the direct tax laws 
should be a matter of state, and not of county con- 
cerument, and the state, and not the county authori- 
ties, should be clothed with the power of selecting 
agents, and charged with the attendant responsibili- 
ties. It is right in itself that this should be so; and 
it is actually necessary to prevent the negation of the 
enactments of the general assembly. Were the le- 
gislation on this subject perfected, the treasurer is 
under the impression that the direct tax under the 
act, ch. 23 of March session 1841, and its supple- 
ments. might be safely relied upon to produce annu- 
ally §400,000,—not that the tax of any one year 
would yield this sum; but the collections of the ar- 
rears of previous years, with the collections of the cur- 
rent vear, would do so. For instance, of the taxes 
of 1843, only 840, 622 13, (received from Baltimore 
city) have been paid: but the taxes of 1842, payable 
in 1843, with the arrears of 1841 have produced up 
to the Ist instant $326.610 18, making with the $40,- 
622 14, above mentioned, the aggregate of 8367, 
232 31, and this too when three of the counties have 
up to this time paid not a dollar of the tax for 1841, 
and five of them, not a dollar of the tax of for 1842, 
and several others next to nothing, owing to the de- 
fect in the laws upon this subject. Had these delin- 
quents paid, as other counties have, the receipts 
for the year would have overrun the sum of 4400,- 
000. 

lt is believed that the Tide Water Canal Company 
is fuliy able to pay, if not the entire, the larger part 
of the interest due on the state's loan to it of $1,000,- 
000. From a report published in the course of the 
year, and dated May 8th, 1843, it appears that the 
gross receipts of the canal were $66,585 38, and that 
the actual expenses of keeping it in repair and ope- 
ration, including all wages and salaries, amounted to 
hut $23,458 19, adding to which an item called “in. 
cidental expenses,” including damages, taxes, &c., 
$3,474 92, making in all 826.933 11, and deducting 
this irom the gross receipts, there remains the sum of 
$39,652 27, which for anything that the report shews 
tu the eontrary ought to have been paid to the state 
as the first mortgagee entitled thereto. There can 
be little doubt that the receipts from this work must 
annually increase, without a corresponding increase 
ol expenditure;and that under a proper management, 
the state ought to receive therefrom the 855, 000, 
which it is bound annually to pay on account of the 
1 aforesaid, as a part of the public debt of Mary - 
Jand. 

Should the Chesapeake and Ohio canal be finished 
and pay interest on its cost, the existing taxes of the 
state would become, to a great extent, unnecessary. 
But this can hardly be expected, at all events, for a 
long time to come. But should it pay the interest 
on one-third of its cost only, the aid which this would 
afford to the state would be so great as to make it the 
interest of all that the canal should be completed as 
early as practicable. That the state can grant further 
direct aid to it, in her present condition, can hardly 
be expected by any one. She may, however, by 
waiving, on proper conditions, her existing liens in 
favor of persons willing to advance the funds, ensure, 
it is said, its completion within a reasonable time.— 
At present the liens are worthless. The completion 
of the canal can alone give them the least value. 


As a part of any system, that may be adopted in 
reference to the indebtedness of the state, it would 
secm, ag a matter of course, that the taxes should be 
made payable as formerly in money. Nor would 
this create more than a nominal change, in the event 
of its becoming apparent that the regular payments 
of interest on the state debt would be resimed.— 
Coupons and interest cirtificates offer facilities in the 
payinent of taxes, exactly in proportion as the state's 
faith is in discredit: because, if the state paid the 
quarterly interest on her debt punctually, coupons 
would be at par, and the coupon law would bea 
nullity. But even if some time elapsed before the 
regular payment of interest was resumed, during 


Wich coupons remained depreciated, the restoration 
of atata credit wantd ranira that tha ognon he 
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paid in money, otherwise it would be impossible to 
say when the treasury would be in funds to pay a 
dividend. It is true, that thus far, though to a very 
small extent, the coupon law has kept down the ar- 
rears of taxes, yet the payments which it effects are 
far less efficient for the restoration of public credit, 
than the payment of the same amount would be, 
either in full, or on account of a quarter’s interest 
at the counter of the loan office. 

The efficiency of any plan providing fora sale of 
the state’s interest in the public works, for the pur- 
pose of discharging or reducing the public debt of the 
state, by receiving the bonds of the state in pay- 
ment, must depend upon the opinion entertained of 
the ultimate ability of the state to meet its engage- 
ments in the form in which they were contracted.— 
To tender the works to the creditors in payment of 
their claims in full, would be a declaration of utter 
bankruptcy.. To offer to sell the works for bonds, 
and so to pay a part of the debt, the remainder to 
be paid in money, would amount to nothing; for each 
bondholder would prefer paying according to the 
terms of the contract, to becoming a stockholder in 
a canal or railroad which they never would have 
subscribed to in the first instance. Besides which, 
and independent of any consideration as to the effi- 
ciency of such a Jaw, the great object should be to 
meet the engagements of the state precisely as they 
were contracted. 

[The report here gives, in extenso, the varions 
items of receipts and expenditures, estimates for the 
current fiscal year, &c., &c., which gives the follow- 

ing aggregates, viz: 

That in the year ending Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1843, there was received into 
the treasury, ia cash, ; 

And in receipts of the commissioners 
of loans, for coupons and certifi- 
cates of interest 


$482,824 91 


197,604 90 
$680,428 81 
58,858 23 


$739,287 04 


Making together : F 
And there remained in the treasury, 
on the Ist Decen.ber, 1812 


Making an aggregate of . : 

Of the above amount of $634,428 81, 
the sum of $55,199 62 was for re- 
venue accrued beforethe year 1843 
—shewing the amount of revenue in 
1843, and received in that year, to 
be $625,130 65. 

Of the said aggregate, amounting to 


$739 287 04 
There was disbursed in that year 


665,969 94 


Leaving a balance in the treasury on 
Ist December, 1843, oſ 

Which balance is subject to charges, 
to above date, amounting to 


973,317 10 
81.202.265 83 


Shewing a deficieney, at the same date, 
of ‘ ; ; $ $1,129,308 73 
He estimates the probable receipts in the current 

year, by virtue of existing laws, at 8666. 150 00, and 

the probable further demands at 89 10.079 92— ex- 
ceeding the probable receipts by 8243, 929 92, and 
increasing the deficit,to lst December, 1844, to the 

amount of $1,373,238 65. 

Of the free schools and sinking fund, 
he reports that on Ist December, 

1842, there remained to the credit 


of said funds, a balance of . $36,953 96 
And there was received during the : 
year ending lst December, 1843, 85,171 76 


Making the aggregate sum of 
Whereof there was disbursed in the 
same time ; 2 : 


§122,130 72 
96,114 75 


Leaving in the treasury, on Ist De- 
cember, 1843, to the credit of said 
funds, the balance of 
The treasurer then continues:] 

It will be perceived that the sinking fund has been 
but slightly increased during the past fiscal year.— 
The amount of cash standing to its credtt is with the 
exception of §2,521,* specifically appropriated to 
the redemption of the $43,000 5 per cent. stock, per 
ch 252 of 1826, and of the $30,000. 6 per cent. stock, 
per ch. 350 of 1835, issued on account of the state’s 
tobacco warehouses in Baltimore. Of these stocks 
$37,100 of the 5 per cents, and $17,493 83 of the 6 
per cents, have by the operation of this fund been 
redeemed. ‘The balance of each, together amount- 
ing to $23,406 17 is principally held by a few indi- 
viduals who are indisposed to sell; or by persons re- 
siting in Europe. Every effort has been made to 
invest the cash here spoken of, as also that standing 
to the credit of the tobacco inspection fund in these 


$26,015 97 
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stocks; but from their scarcity, and high character 
resulting from the punctuality with which the inter- 
est upon the same has been uniformly paid, it has 
been found impossible. 

With the exceptton of $10,800 bank stock, the 
sinking fund is composed of stocks of the state. Its 
increase is dependent upon the payment of the inter- 
est on the public debt, aided by the amount of divi- 
dends that may be received on the above mentioned 
bank stocks, and all the revenues (except the nett 
tonnage) arising from the state's Pratt street wharf 
in Baltimore. 


Under the provisions of the act, ch. 189 of 1842, 
directing the commissioner of loans to issue interest 
certificates tothe bond creditors of the state, the 
treasurer as trustee of the sinking fund did not con- 
sider himself empowered to sell the coupons on the 
bonds constituting the sinking fund, and with the pro- 
ceeds of their sale to purchase stocks.. Jn his opinion, 
as well as that of those with whom consulted, it 
was not believed to be the intention of the general 
assembly to authorize competition between the state 
and its creditors in the coupon market, inasmuch as 
such action could only be looked upon as that of a 
state trading to profit on its own insolvency. 


In conformity with ch. 239, of 1842, the register 
of the land a the Western Shore, early in the 
spring removed the records and papers belonging to 
the late Eastern Shore treasury, and had the same 
deposited in this office. 

On an examination of the books it was discovered, 
that since the 4th of May, 1840, they had been incor- 
rectly and erroneously kept. Finding a large amount 
of balances standing against individuals, and appa- 
rently due the state, and ascertaining from the depu- 
ties of the attorney general for that shore that no effort 
had been made by either of the two late treasurers 
to close the same by suit, it became absolutely ne- 
cessary, as a preparatory step to the adjustment of 
these accounts, to open a new set of books, com- 
mencing from the time of Mr. Lamden’s removal.— 
This after much difficulty and great labor has been 
done; the original vouchers received from the late 
Eastern Shore treasury affording ample evidences of 
the correctness of the work. The accounts have all 
been made out, placed in the hands of the proper 
officers, and the sum of $5,843 98 received thereon 
as mentioned in this report. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted, by 
their obedieht servant, 

J. S. OWENS, Treasurer W. S. Md. 


Strate vests. A letter was sent to the legislature 
by the governor, on the Ist inst.. from a number of 
the creditors of the state in Europe, Geneva, Switz- 
erland, &c., in which they say, that “Trusting in the 
principles of morality which seemed to animate the 
people of the United States, recollecting the honora- 
ble manner in which the founders of thuse states had 
kept their engagements, under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, we purchased those stocks as being solid 
investments of our funds, secure from the hazards to 
which the stocks of several European powers were 
exposed.” They, however, express the hope thatthe 
honor of the states will yet be preserved, and assert 
that it is not in favor of fictitious capital, nor of im- 
prudent speculations, that they venture to solicit sup- 
port; but it is as bona fide creditors, who are daily 
injured by the suspensions of their revenues. 


A similar letter, from creditors of the state in 
London, also communicated bythe governor, after 
reviewing the course of the legislature with respect 
to the payment of the interest on the public debt, and 
giving some severe home thrusts at the temporisin 
measures pursued, and the repudiation of some o 
the countries, they close with the following solid 
truths, which must be admitted, however unpleasant 
they may be in practical application. 


“Public morality is as essential to governments as 
to individuals. We advance our claims upon the 
same immutable basis of truth and justice, as if the 
transactions had taken place in good faith and ho- 
nesty between private parties. If our case be not 
fairly dealt with, and if the honor and credit of the 
state be sacrificed to clamour and tothe misguided 
views of ambitious individuals for party purposes, 
great as will be our suffering, the misfortune in the 
sequel will the tenfold heavier upon the people of 
Maryland by the dissemination over the land of the 
blighting influence of dishonesty and dishoner. 
‘Then such principles and doctrines will quickly find 
their way into the transactions of private life to the 
total subversion and ruin of the foundations of the 
body politic, and of the firstelements of society.” 


Congressional districts., A bill has been reported 
from the committee in the house of delegates for 
dividing the state into six congressional districts, It 


proposes that the election for representatives be held 
nn tha 1Ath BRehriary negt. 


. (V 
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WIRGINIA. 

THE ELECTIONEERING CAMPAIGN has commenced, 
and promises to bea warm one. The Van Buren 
state convention is summoned to assemble at Rich- 
mond on the lst February, being an earlier day than 
was at first designated. | 


—— 


WORTH CAROLINA. 

The locofocos of this state have nominated Mi- 
chael Hoke, (Calhoun) of Mecklenburg, for governor, 
Louis D. Henry, (Van Buren) and Charles J. Fish- 
er, (Calhoun) for senatorial delegates to Baltimore. 
Each congressional district is to elect one delegate in 
addition. 


ne 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The legislature of South Carolina adjourned on 
Tuesday week last, after a short session of twenty 
days, in which they passed 39 acts. 


. 


ALABAMA. 
Hon. Henry Govtprawaire, of Mobile, has been 
re-elected judge of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
which appointment he resigned in July last. 


.| districting it for the election of state senators. 
number of senators is reduced from 93 to 47; Cha- 


GEORGIA. 


253 


— 
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RECAPITULATION. ILLINOIS. 


Dsts. Fed Population. Crawford. Cooper. Majorities. Wura ConvenrioN. Delegates from the several 
l, 69.517 3.885 3.077 808 wing. counties of the state assembled at Springfield on the 
2, 74.506 5.216 5.210 6 whig. | 11th instant, for the purpose of nominating candi- 
3. 75,529 5.149 4.150 999 whig. | dates for electors of president and vice president of 
4, 71 031 5.258 3,727 531 whig. | the United States, and such other business a3 inte- 
5. 70.176 5.567 6.349 782 loco. rested the party. There appears to have been a full 
6, 72.400 4.683 5.533 1 He attendance. | 
T, 68.725 4.507  3,0031,504 whig.| Agcupatp WII Iiaus, Es ided, J h Gil- 

2 whi , Esq. presided, Joseph Gi 
8, 72.798 4.467 2.975 1.492 whig. lespie, E. H. Gatewood, L. B. Knowlton, vice presi- 
Total, 574.683 38,732 35,024 dents, B. Bond and J. M. Ruggles, secretaries 


M. Y. Johnson from the committee appointed on 
addresses and resolutions, reported a spirited ap- 
@ress, explanatory of whig principles and prospecis 
and concluding, that 

“Such men, inspired by such feelings—kindled by 
such associations—with the generous friend—the 
gifted orator—the enlightened stalesman—the pure 
patrint—the friend of liberty in every clime—HEN- 
RY CLAY, of Kentucky, at their head—must and 
will triumph.“ 

Which, on being read, an animated discussion 
sprung up, in which Messrs. Linder, Davis, of Bond, 
Baker, of Randolph, took part—after which the same 
was unanimously adopted by the convention. Mr. 
M. Y. Johnson, from the same committee, reported 
for adoption by the convention, the resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That we view with abhorence and 
contempt the course pursued by the accidental“ 


THE LEGisLatcRE adjourned on the 25th ult., 
having passed 124 Jaws, amongst the most impor- 
tant of which was one for districting the state for 
the election of representatives to congress; ae 

e 


tham coosing one as formerly, and two of the re- 
maining counties being united to form a district, in- 
stead of having a senator each, as heretofore. As. 
arranged, the districts would have chosen 26 whig 
to 21 Van Buren senators in 1840, with a whig ma- 
jority of 4.057, and 26 Van Buren to 21 whig sena- 
tors in 1841, with a Van Buren majority of 4,133. 


MTISSISSIPPI. 
1841. ELECTION RETURNS. 1843. 
Tucker. Shat k. Brown. Clayton. Wilms. 


ing is the final arrangement of co s- | Adams, 334 764 341 319 81 | president of the U. States, in abandoning all those 
0 laainice 1 Georgia, as ther bill passed, The T 0 oa 331 193 34 | cherished measures advocated by the whig party—in 
vote in the house was 127 to 58. The vote for 81 a, 5 185 434 al 4 | betraying his countrymen, and proving false to those 
Crawford indicates the whig strength at the last elec- Ca a 7 of 28 1 that confided in him. : b ; 
tion: that for Cooper tbe loco. arroll, 601 612 589 671 35 2. Resolved, That as whigs, we will never give up 
Chickasaw, 304 144 423 308 89 | the ship that the treacherous conduct of John Tyler, 
FIRST DISTRICT. SLETE, DISTRICT: Choctaw, 487 369 469 399 44 | admonishes us in future not to trust the interests of 
Š 8 5 2 i ati 95 3 12 7 the country to any but tried and faithful servants. 
ia Counties. > Zlarke, s 3. Resolved, That we believe the tariff policy for 
coun 8 = s 8 & | Copiah, 494 183 7239 255 1} revenue, with discrimination in favor of Bue manu- 
8 — Q © |Covington, 244 83 222 95 17 | factures for incidental protection, to be the only 
Applington, 138 99 | Cass, 657 836 | Cuahoma, 83 119 119 138 true policy to advance the interest of our common 
Bryan, 94 77 Chattooga, 317 262 De Soto, 414 412 577 559 10 country. 
Bulloch, 25 296 | Cherokee, 691 521 Franklin, 222 184 210 154 14| 4. Resolved, That one of the principal objects of 
Camden, 94 232 Cobb, 618 670 | Green, 113 62 137 43 the formation of our federal constitution was the es- 
Chatham, 738 672 | Dade, 43 207 Hancock, 101 104 237 69 tablishment of a sound and uniform currency—that 
Effingham, 162 82 De Kalb, 577 648 Harrison, 157 35 134 48 it is the duty of congress and not of the individual 
Emanuel, 133 69 | Floyd, 392 348 | Hinds, 694 1,059 781 939 40 | states, to provide for the country an institution that 
Glynn, 108 35 | Forsyth, 396 600 Holmes, 42 469 479 558 17 will regulate the exchanges, and provide that unifor- 
Laurens, 547 21| Gilmer, 267 345 Itawamba, 55: 220 634 334 114 | mity in the currency so necessary for the prosperity 
Liberty, 128 92| Gwinnett, 709 604 Jackson, 153 2 153 25 Jof the people. 
Lowndes, 312 317 | Murray, 337 495 Jasper, 296 191 337 214 3| 5. Resolved, That the experience of the past has 
McIntosh, 129 125 | Paulding, 224 312 Jefferson, 198 383 217 283 51 clearly developed that an exclusive metallic curren- 
Montgomery, 200 15 | Walker, 429 501 Jones, 121 30 121 30 cy cannot co-exist with a sound and enlightened spirit 
N Tatnall, 207 26 — — | Kemper, 476 232 443 279 23 | of individual and national enterprize that commerce, 
Telfair, 162 191 Total, 5,567 6,349 | Lafayette, 473 376 261 501 6 | agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanic arts, de- 
Twiggs, 354 424 SIXTH DISTRICT. Lauderdale, 517 160 538 206 32 mand for the advancement of their best interests a 
Ware, 175 194 | Clarke, 509 318 Lawrence, 513 64 548 75 6 | sound, uniform and mixed currency. 
Wayne, 39 118 Elbert, 828 165 Leake, 136 128 171 165 3| 6. Resolved, That the distribution of the proceeds 
— — Franklin, 323 884 Lowndes, 736 497 658 687 31 of the public land, is a measure of incalculable ad- 
Total, 3,885 3,077 | Habersham, 402 658 Madison, 381 551 380 580 7 vantage to the west thereby enabling the new states 
SECOND DISTRICT. Hall, 450 499 Marion, 181 85 201 45 6 | to receive back a portion of the money drained from 
Baker, 206 337 | Jackson, 426 563 Marshall, 947 894 942 935 12 | them, through the land office. 
Decatur, 345 244 | Lumpkin, 626 891] Monroe, 591 397 597 457 57 7. Resolved, That in the person of HENRY CLAY, 
Dooly, 278 409 Madison, 340 308| Neshoba, 188 105 170 127 10 [of Kentucky, we recognise the defender of whig 
Early, 110 208 | Rabun, 83 224 Newton, 229 113 298 120 rinciples, the patriot and statesman, the friend of 
Irwin, 31 277 | Union, 241 400 Noxubee, 333 489 382 483 35 bert) in every land, the accomplished orator, and 
Lee, l 286 170 | Walton, 455. 622 Octibbeha, 240 173 212 255 8 | indefatigable advocate of the rights of man. 
Macon, 347 255 == | Perry, 50 102 103 107 3 8. Resolved. That in the person of Honest JOHN 
Marion, 425 349 Total, 4.683 5.533 | Pike, 341 250 345 173 8 DAVIS, of Massachusetts, we acknowledge ability 
Muscogee, 908 ° 932 SEVENTH DISTRICT. Panola, 250 318 329 423 10 | and fidelity, and would willingly support him or any 
Pulaski, 238 315 | Baldwin, 360 309 Pontotoe, 348 79 424 284 168 | other tried whig as vice president with Henry Cray, 
Randolph, 494 513 | Butts, 253 371 Rankin, 287 313 361 301 3 should he be the nominee of the Baltimore Con ven- 
Stewart, 712 639 | Greene, 719 122 Scott, 156 51 228 73 tion. 
Sumter, 459 397 | Jasper, 452 503 | Simpson, 269 99 291 100 1| 9. Resolved, That with HENRY CLAY, our can- 
Thomas, 357 166 | Jones, 425 404 Smith 173 89 258 64 3 i didate for president, and any tried true whig for 
— — | Morgen, 414 349) Tallahatchie, 173 193 173 208 1 | vice president we mutually pledge ourselves to use 
Total, 5,216 5,210 | Oglethrope, 602 178 Tippah, 915 604 1,016 654 35 | all honorable means to carry the state in the contest 
THIRD DISTRICT. Putnam, 418 317 Tishamingo, 638 292 773 379 73 of 1844. 
Bibb, 592 659 | Taliaterro, 404 60 | Tunica, 27 39 34 51 10. Resolved, That we know of no whig that stood 
Crawford, 403 410 | Wilkinson, 459 390 Warren, 461 792 496 751 19 shoulder to shoulder with us, in the glorious struggle 
Harris, 135 343 —— -— | Washington, 99 149 87 155 5 of 1840, in the support of men and measures, that 
Houston, 575 563] Total 4,507 3,003 | Wilkinson, 97 607 79 477 168 | will prove recreant to his trust in 1844. 
Monroe, 145 690 EIGHTH DISTRICT. Winston, 363 231 394 270 11. Resolved, That we have entire confidence that 
Pike, 593 562 Burke, , 514 338 Wayne, 82 61 70 80 the National Whig Convention to meet in Baltimore 
Talbot, 864 191 Columbia, 336 172 Yallobusha, 662 616 701 580 in May, next, will select suitable persons as candi- 
Upson, 637 3982 | Hancock, 412 272| Yazoo, 409 499 377 471 10 | dates for the offices of president and vice president of 
— —— | Jefferson, 404 90 —— Í the United States, and we mutually pledge ourselves 
Total, 5,149 4.150 | Lincola, 237 181| Total 1y,059 16,773 21,052 17,442 1,335 to support such nominees. 
FOURTH DISTRICT. Richmond, 766 544 AGGREGATE VOTE. Which were unanimously adopted—as was also 
Campbell, 253 469 | Scriven, 228 195 Secretary of state. Hemmingway, 20,425 | the following: 
Carroll, 404 516 | Warren, 547 323 Galloway, 18,300 Resolved, That justice to all men, and inviolabili- 
Coweta, 741 637 Washington, 556 512 AJuditor. Matthews, 20,185 |ty of public faith, are cardinal principles of the 
Fayette, 328 472 | Wilkes, 417 348 Johnson, 17 883 |whig party, and this convention in the name of the 
Heard, 300 353 „ Treasurer. Clark, 20,664 |whig party of this state, repudiate the doctrine of 
Henry, 778 769 Total 4,467 2,975 Hardeman, 17,674 frepudiation. 
Meriwether, 125 697 ; Members of Congress. Which resolution was enthusiastically received 
Newton, 785 414 , [On an even party vote | Thompson 21.185 Howard, 16,838 and unanimously adopted. . ' 
Troup, 944 394 | in the state, four districts | Hammett, 20.247 Dunbar, 16,289 | On motion of T. M. Kilpatrick, it was, 
55 would be whig and four | Roberts, 19.800 Gilmer, 15,699 | Resolved, That all the whig young men of the sta'e 
Total, 5,258 4,727 | loco.] Tucker, 17,295 Kendall, 15,090 be appointed as_a delegation to attend the You: g 
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Men’s National Convention to meet in the city of 
Baltimore, to confirm the nomination of the Whig 
National Convention. 

A system of organization was then adopted, and 
the various nominations made. 


MISSOURI. 


Prvirxvrianr. The Jefferson Inquirer says: This 
institution has, within the past week, undergone a 
change in its proprietors and conductors. Mr. Rich- 
mond, one of the former lessees, has sold his inter- 
est, or lease, to Gen. T. L. Price of this city, and 
Blane, Tomkins,and Barret, of St. Louis, and the in- 
stitution will now be conducted under the firm of 
Brown, Price & Co. We understand the proprietors 
have procured the services of Mr. McChesney, who 
takes charge, in general, of the discipline and man- 
agement of the convicts. Mr. McChesney has, we 
Jearn, had many years experience as superintendent 
of the Kentucky and Indiana penitentiaries, and en- 
ters upon his duties well recommended as a gentle- 
man and a man qualified for that station. 


ARKANSAS. 


Nomination. The Van Buren convention of Ar- 


kansas have nominated Elias N. Conway for govern- 
or, and Daniel J. Chapman ſor representative in con- 
gress. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE LEGISLATURE met on the 4th inst. The gov- 
ernor’s message was received, after which the death 
of the late senator Linn was announced, and thead- 
journment took place. On the next day M. MI. 
Strong was elected president, and B. C. Fasiman, 
secretary of the council. 


| 

Governor Doty in his message to the legislature, , 
recommends the passage of a law appointing a day 
for the inhabitants to vote on the question, whether | 


to take rank amongst the states of the union nów. 


i IOWA. | 

THE LEGISLATURE met at Iowa City on the 4th ult: 
Mr. Springer was elected president pro tem of the 
senate; James P. Carleton, speaker of the house. 


i 


SUBMARINE TELESCOPE. 

This is the age of improvements if not inventions, 
and we find a great deal said of Mrs. Sarah P. Ma- 
thews’ newly invented submarine telescope, the in- 
terest of which is not diminished from the invention 
being credited to a fair countrywoman of Brooklyn. 
Experimenting with this telescope, “it was shown 
that by means of an ordinary camphene lamp, placed 
in a glass globe sunk in the water, sufficient light 
would he given to enable a person standing on the 
deck of a ship, to examine distinctly every portion 
of the ship’s hull even to the smallest nails used in 
fastening the coppering. Thus a ship at her moor- 
ings may undergo as thorough an examination as 
though she were hauled up intoa dry dock (of course 
at an immense saving of time and expense,) and in 
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would be under the contro] of competent persons; 
and even in this respect, there would be no danger, 
even to unskilful persons, with an apparatus of mo- 
derate size. Internal lighting would be as practi- 
cable as external lighting, for by the condnetors, the 
fluid would be conveyed to every part of the house. 
The experiment performed last night was witha 
voltaic battery of two hundred pairs, composed as 
follows: Ist, an onter globe of glass; Aly, in this 
globe acylinder of charcoal, open at both ends, and 
plunged in the nitric acid contained in the outer 
globe; 3dly, in the cylinder of charcoal a porous 
porcelain vase, containing acidulated water (with 
sulphuric acid.) This replaces the cloth in the com- 
mon battery; 4thlv, in the poreclain vase a cylinder 
of amalgam of zine plunged in acidulated water. 


case of a Jeakage, or other damage to a vessel while | The pile was on the Pavillion de Lille, the two cop- 


at sea, the officer standing on deck can at a glance 
satisfy himself of the precise nature and extent of 
the difficulty. It will thus be seen how often, by 
timely warning and repair, and that often too, under 
circumstances where there would be no other possi- 
ble means of ascertaining the facts, many a noble | 
ship, with the lives of those on board of them, might 
have been preserved from the destruction that other- 
wise awaited them. But the powers of this instru- 
ment may be easily increased so as to produce much 
more wonderful results. 


per conductors from the two poles, and pointed with 
charcoal, lead to an empty glohe from which the 
air has been exhausted. The two fluids on meeting 
produce a soft, but most intense light. I understand 
the experiment was considered highly successful by 
the authorities who were present and that it is to be 
repeated on a larger scale. Should the thing work 
as well in a general way as it did last night, and the 
cost be less than that of gas, which it must be, there 
willbe a dreadful revolution in gasworks. I have 


By the application of the! heard it asserted by persons who are acquainted with 


Drummond Light to the apparatus, even in water as M. Archereau, the gentleman who performed the ex- 


turbid as that of the Mississippi river, the vision periment last night, that a company for the supply 
may be thrown at least to the depth of 250 feet,! of the electric light would realize a handsome pro- 
lighting up a surface of 50 square feet, and in clear | fit on charging only a sixth of what is now paid for 


water increasing the hundreds to thousands, bringing | gas. 


The strength of the electric light did not ap- 


the smallest object within its range distinctly before | pear to me to exceed that of the hydro-oxygen; but 


the eye.“ A report has been made to the navy de- 
partment, speaking in the highest terms of the ad- 
mirable qualities of this instrument, and recommen- 
ding that an appropriation be made for further ex- 
periments, and to bring it into practical use. 


GALVANIC LIGHT, 
Is about to supercede gas lights at Paris, as being 


{ 
much cheaper, tnore agreeable, and beyond compari- | 


son more brilliant. The process for generating it is 


less expensive, less dangerous, and more simple, and 
1s thus describe by the Presse. 


itis much more simple in the apparatus required, 
and much less costly in the expense of the produc- 
tion. The hydro-oxygen light requires a double and 
most expensive apparatus, and is only applicable toa 
few localities, the electric light may be applied ex- 
ternally and internally in any place. 

—ññññññ SS E E — Ä 


POLITICAL., 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


The Madisonian says:— The foul abuse the whig 
‘presses have empited from their overflowing urns 


Both Van Buren. “The apparatus consists of a Voltaic pile of 200 
OLS a . —ad — 


8 pairs, oe composed as follows. Ist an external 

Bi vase oſglass: 2d, in this vase is a cylinder of charcoal 
MISCELLANEOUS, open at both ends, and plunging in nitric acid; 3d, in 

22 LLL the cylinder of charcoal there is a porous porcelain 


REVOLUTIONARY WORTHIES. vase containing acidulated water, (with sulphuric 


Simeon Griswotp, Esq., we learn from the Troy acid;) 4th, in the porcelain vase is a cylinder ofi cognize Mr. Van Buren as its pilot. 


must sink into insignificance when compared 
with the ingratitude, injustice. deep and deliberate 
wrongs, inflicted upon the president by the special 
organs of Mr. Van Buren.” 
The Richmond Enquirer says: — The Madisonian 
avers, that it willlet the ship sink, sooner than re- 
We shall not 


Whig, departed this life, at Nassau, on the 7th inst., amalgam of zine plunging in acidulated water. Two: repeat our protest azainst that impassioned sentiment. 


aged 9U years and 7 months. copper conductors lead from the two poles of the 


1 It declares, that “if our honest captain had been per- 


“We have thus Jost one more of those good old pile, and are pointed with charcoal. These enter mitted to take the helm, instead Jf being ‘repelled’ 


men and true, whose young days were spent in strug- a glass globe from which the air has been exhausted 
ling for liberty in thought and action, in the land of and the two currents meeting these produce the light 
their birth. Mr. Griswold was born in May, 1753, This globe is represented as affording more light 
at Bolton, in the county of Hartford, (now Tolland.) than half a dozen of the gas burners now used tu 
Conn. The news of the Battle of Lexington induc- Ight that erty. 

„d him to repair to Boston, to volunteer in his coun- A letter from Paris, dated October 21, gives the 
try’s service. On the evacuation of that place he following account of the first public trial of an ex- 
returned to his home. The ensuing spring he joined | periment which has been more than four years in 
the command of Col. Ward, of New Haven, as quar- ' preparation, for fixing, at a given point, the elec- 
termaster—was with the army at New York when tric fluid, and making it applicable to the purpose of 
it was taken possession of by the British troops— | lighting the streets and private houses. On one of 
crossed the river when Washington retired with the | the bases of the statues called the Pavillion de Lille, 
army into New Jersey—braved the elements, and on the Place de la Concorde, a glass globe of appa- 
buffeted the ice recrossing the Delaware, to capture ‘rently twelve or thirteen inches diameter, with a 
the Hessians at Trenton—and participated in that moveable reflector, was fixed in connection witha 
most skilful military manoeuvre of the revolutionary | voltaic battery; and a little before nine o'clock the 
war, the surprise and victory of Princeton. While ‘electric fluid was thrown into it by a conductor. At 


the army was in quarters at Morristown, Mr. Gris- this time all the gas lights of the Place, about one | 


wold returned to his home, from the comforts of hundred in number, were burning. As svon as the 
which he was soon called to go against Burgoyne. electric hght appeared, the nearest gas Jights had the 


During the operations against that general, he was same dull, thick, and heavy appearance, as oil lamps, 


attached tothe personal staff of Arnold, and was have by the side of gas. Soon alterwards the gas 
present at the memorable battle of the 19th of Sep- lights were extinguished, and the electric light 
tembem After the surrender of Burgoyne, he again shone forth in all its brilliancy. Within one hun- 
returned to his home. A few years subsequently, dred yards of the light, it was easy to read the 
he removed to Pittsfield, which place he represented smallest print; it was in factas light as day. The 
in the Massachusetts legislature for several years. astonishment of the assembled multitude was very 
Asa soldier of the revolution, few saw harder ser- great, and their delight as strong as their astonish- 
vice—as a citizen, he was always held in the highest ment. The estimate made by scientific persons who 
esteem. Whether as soldier or citizen, his various were present, was, that the electric Jizht was equal 
duties were ever discharged with honor to himself to twenty of the gas lamps, and consequently, that 
and benefit to his country. From: Pittsfield he re- five of these lights would suflice to light the whole 
moved to Nassau, where he continued to reside until Place most brilliantly. As regards the expense of 
now, when we are called to the melancholy duty of production, nothing positive has transpired, but! 
announcing his death. ‘think [ may safely assume that it would be conside- 
We may not mournthe departure of such men; rably less than that of the generation of gas, whilst 
for spared long beyond the period allotted to man, the first outlay for machinery and conductors would 
their last years could not but be those of great and not amount to the twentieth part of that required 
graceful enjoyment—they planted in youth seeds of for gas works. ‘There would also be another great 
virtue and “good to all men,” and lived to than; advantage in the electric light. It gives out no bad 
God that wonderful is the increase thereof. Peace smell; it emits none of those elements which. in the 
be to their ashes, and future happiness their reward burning of gas, are injurious to health, and explo- 
for their days were many, and all good; and we sion would be impcssible. The only danger that 
their ch Idren, are now enjoying the fruits of them.” l could arise would be at the battery itself, but that 


H the ringleaders, the ship would have been safe ” 
We shall not stop to enquire, what chance Mr. Tyler 
had of being selected captain, or whether he could 
have brought the vessel mto port. But, we. must 
| state a report which is now afloat, that Mr. Tyler is 
about to change his flag, and shift his vessel, and go 
over to the Clay bark. We can tell the Madisonisn, 
that incredible as such a rumor ts, it is getting into 
eee among the Whigs. It is exciting some 
susſac ions among the most credulous of the Van Bu- 
| ren party. We ask the Madisonian to come forward 
! frankly, fearlessly, aud authoritatively, to contradict it. 
We do not ask it for ourselves, but for the sake of 
| Mr. Tyler himself—tor the sake of all that is digni- 
| fied in public life—and for the sake of public morals. 
| * * * * * * 
We do not speak slightly, when we say, that one of 
Mr. Tyler’s own friends has lent some countenance 
to the rumor. We call, therefore, upon the Madiso- 
nian to come forward at once, and nail the base coin 


to the counter.” 


a FEA 


LANDING OF TNE PILGRIMS, 


| The oration of the Hon. Rurus Cnoate, U. 8. 


‘senator of Massachusetts, ut the recent celebration 
at the Taberuacle in New York of the anniversary of 
the landing of the pilgrims, by the New England so- 
ciety, is highly commended in the New York jour- 
nals. It is to be published forthwith, from the spea- 
ker’s own notes. ‘he New York Express has a re- 
port of the oration, from which we make the following 
extract, respecting the tials encountered and over- 
come by the pilgrims on the shores of the New World: 
| “The first generation of the pilgriins arrived in 1620, 
J suppose that within forty years more, thal genera- 
tion had whoily passed away. Certainly its term of 
active labor and responsible care had been accom- 
plished. Looking to its actual achievement, our first, 
perhaps our final impulse is, net to pity, bus to con- 
gratulute these ancient dead on the felicity and the 
glory of their lot on earth, 
But we should miss the grandest and most salutary 
lesson of our heroic age: we should miss the best 
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proof and illustration of the heroical ingredient 

which we seck, if we should permit the wisdom and 
energy with which that generation acted to hide from 
our view the intensity and dignity with which it suf- 
fered. It was, therefore, that I was about to distin- 
guish this enterprise in the second place, by certain 
peculiarities of its trial. 

The general fact and the wonderful! details of that 
extremity of suffering which marked the first few 
years from their arrival you all know. It was not 
that I designed to repeat. We have heard from our 
mothers’ lips that although no man or woman, or 
child perished by the arrow or tomahawk, mightier 
enemies encompassed them about at the very water's 
edge. Of the whole number of a hundred who land- 
ed, one-half landed to die within a year; very nearly 
all of them in the first three months; to die of disease 
brought on by the privation and confinement of the 
voyage, by wading to the shore, by insufficient and 
unfit food, and dress and habitation; brought on thus, 
but rendered violent by the want of that indispensa- 
ble and easy provision, which Christianity, which ci- 
vilization every where makes for all their sick. Once, 
seven only were left with health ana strength to at- 
tend on others. There and thus they died. “Ina 
battle,” said the admirable Robinson writing from 
Leyden to the survivors, in the June after they land- 
ed,—‘‘in a battle, it is not looked for, but that divers 
should die; it is thought well for a side, if it get the 
victory, though with the loss of divers, if not too 
many or too great.” But how sore a mortality in 
Jess than a year, almost within a three months of that 
time, of fifty in one hundred. 

In a late undesigned visit to Plymouth, I sought 
the spot where these earlier dead were buried. It 
was on a bank, you remember, somewhat elevated 
below the town and between it and the water, near 
and looking forth upon the waves, symbol of what 
lite had been to them; ascending inland behind and | 
above the rock, a symbol of that rock of ages, on | 
which the dying had rested in the final hour. As the 
pilgrim found these localities, you might stand on 
that bank and hear the restless wa'ers chafe and melt 
against its standfast base; the unquiet of the world 
composed itself at the portals of the grave. On that 
spot have laid to rest together, the earth carefully | 
smoothed down that the Indians might not count the 
number, the true, the pious, the beautiful, and the 
brave, till the heavens be no more. There certainly 
was buried the first governor, “with three volleys of 
shot fired over him;“ and there was buried Rose, the 
wife of Miles Standsh. “You will go to them,” 
wrote Robinson in the same letter from which I have 
read, but they shall not return to you.” 


When this sharp calamity had abated, came famine. | 


should not wonder if this story had no foundation at 


all, but some spice of jealousy toward this great city 
and this great state. And if there wasa little envy 
at the bottom would'nt it be the most excusable thing 
in the world? When the Pilgrims landed at Piy- 
mouth there were about three hundred and twenty- 
five of these generous Hollanders. patient and indus- 
trious, settled on this island of Manhattan, and be- 
sides them there was not within your imperial limits 
a single spot or memorial of European civilization. 
And now see—see the city of New York, the capital 
of a state containing more than WO millions of in- 
hahitants—hersell a population of upward of 300,000 
importing for more than ten millions of peo»le—a 
harbor in which all the naval, warlike, and all the 
mercantile navies in the world might float together 
at any time—and a river that might bring down a 
succession of freights that would sink every single 
ship that might be floated in your harbor. 
Thus stands she to-day, with one hand grasping the 
harvests of the teeming west, and with the other, like 
Venice, espousing the everlasting sea. (Tremendous 
applause.) See her hetter than this, the home and 
patron queen of art and literature and genius—re- 
membering wisely, and always, that there is a better 
and more durable glory than even that which gilds 
and beams from the throne of the whole mere com- 
mercial world—mindful, wisely, that the means of 
material greatness, though a great thing, if not every 
thing—mindful of that glorious sentiment of the 
poet— 
“Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power and beauty, 
Yet in themselves are nothing—our dec:er, 
Spuke laws to them, said by the suul alone— 
By the soul—by the soul shall we ever, 
Be great and free.” 

(Great applause.) 

Meditating on these things, Mr. President, I think 
a little envy might have been excuser to us, and yet 
I assure you that when we contemplate it all, such a 
sentiment is swallowed up in a sentiment infinitely 
more noble— 

“Non equidem invideo—miror magis.” (Cheers.) 


But now, as I see a great speech in a capacious heart 
and eye, interrupting me and soliciting your atten- 
tion, as touching this matter of the Dutch having 
bribed the captain, of which | believe not a word, 
let me say that you have got no great advantage over 
us after all. (Laughter and cheers.) Sir, I offer 
you this sentiment:—. 

“New York, the City and State; not given to the 
Pilgrims of the first generation to settle, she has be- 
come in another sense the endeared possession of 
their descendants forever, by affording to so many of 


“I have seen,” said Edward Winslow, quoted by Mr.|them a happy and honored home—to so many the 


Bancroft, “strong men staggering through faintness 
for want of food, and after this, and during all this, 
and for years, there brooded in every mind not a 
weak fear, but an intelligent apprehension that at 
any instant, —at midnight, at noon day, at the mar- 
riage, the baptism, or the burial of the dead, a foe 
more cruel than the grave might blast in an hour that 
which disease and want had so hardly spared. 

How they endured all this you have also heard. 
Let one fact suffice. When, in April, the May 
Flower sailed for England, not one pilgrim returned 
in her! . 

On the evening of the same day, the society sat 
cown to an elegant dinner at the Astor house. The 
Hon. Moses H. Grinnell presided, supported by 
Thomas Fessenden, George Griswold, Simson Dra- 
per, jr. and others as vice presidents, while among 
the guests beside the orator of the day, were the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Hon. George Evans, the mayor of 
the city, Fitz Greene Halleck, and the presidents of 
the sister sucieties. A large number of ladies graced 
the festival—by their attendance. 

In the course of the regular toasts the president 
proposed the following one: 

T he orator of the day—A true son of New England, 
whoee genius und character illustrate the value of a 
pilgrim ancestry. 

r. Cuoare returned thanks. He felt himself en- 
tirely unequal to the task of making a speech. The 
truth was, that the great Broadway Tabernacle, which 
bore the same relation to other buildings that the 
great city of New York bore to all other cities be- 
tween Cape Cod and Quebec—(cheers )—has certain 
ly used me up; and Í would have been glad had it uot 
served the audience ia the same way-—-(laughter.) 
I will not, therefore, make a speech, but propose a 
toast, which, to avoid the accidents of hospitality, I 
have reduced to writing.—( Roars of laughter.) 

The truth is, that with all the pride you have in 
the great city of New York, yet we of the pilgriin 
stock never can get it out of our heads that the Dutch 
did hribe the captain of the Mayflower to bring away 
our fathers from your lov«ly island to the iron-bound 

of Boston. (aul nter and cheers.) Buti 


means of princely wealth—to so many a theatre of 
genius—and to all some causes of patriotic pride in 
the commercial and literary glory of a common coun- 
try.” 

The Hon, Danie, Wessrer, in answer to a com- 
plimentary toast, also made a speech which was re- 
ceived with repeated applauses. We quote from it 
the following passages: : 

„In a sense of deep conviction, f say that the emer- 
gence of this country from British dominion, and its 


union under the present form of government, beneath | [ 
that this united system is held together by strong ten- 


the general constitution of the country, constitutes, | 
will not say one of the most fortunate, but the most 
admirable, the most felicitous occurrences that have 
fallen to the Jot of man. (Cheers. ) l 

Circumstances have wrought out for us a state of 
things which in other regions philosophy has dreamed 
of. and theory has proposed, and speculation has sug- 
gested, but which man has never been able to accom- 
plish. I mean the governmentof a great nation, over 
a vastly extended portion of the regions of the earth, 
by means of local institutions for local purposes, and 
general institutions for general purposes. I know not 
in the history of the world, notwithstanding the great 
age of Greece—notwithstanding any thing that we 
read in ancient history, and surely in despite and con- 
trast of every thing in modern history, I know no- 
thing so suitable on the whole to the great interests 
of a great people spread extensively over a large 
portion of the earth as a power of local legislation 
for local and municipal purposes, with, not a confe- 
deracy—not a loose bond of union, but a limited po- 
sitive government for general purposes, for the whole. 
Cpe) 

e may derive eminent proof of this truth from 
the past and the present. What see we to-day in 
the agitations upon the other sidé of the Atlantic? 1 
speak uf them of course without expressing any 
opinion whatever on any question of politics ina 
country not our own. But i speak of them as an oc- 
currence, which shows the great experienced utili- 
ty—I may say the necessity of local legislation. Ifi 
in a country on the other side of the water there be 
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empire from another, under a proposition of repeal, 
there are others who propose a continuance of that 
relation under a federated system—and what is that? 
No more and no less than an approximation to that 
system under which we live—which for local muni- 
cipal purposes shall have a local legislation, and 
for general purposes a general government!—(Ap- 
planse.) 

This becomes the more important when we recol- 
lect that the United States are spread over so many 
degrees of latıtude—are subject to such a variety of 
climate—and that necessarily great diversity of rela- 
tions must subsist between its inhabitants. Let me 
ask whether the legislature of New York could 
wisely pass laws for the government of Louisiana or 
whether the government of Louisiana could wisely 
pass laws for Pennsylvania or New York? Every 
body will say “No.” And vet the interests of New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, in whatever 
concerns their relations between themselves, and 
their general relations with all the states of the world, 
are found to be perfectly well provided for, and per- 
fectly congruously adjusted, if I may say so, by com- 
mitting to one government the result of the general 
relations among them. (Cheers.) 


I confess, gentlemen, that having been in my hum- 
ble career in public life—now closed altogether— 
when employed in any portion of public service con- 
nected with the general government, I have contem- 
plated, as the great object of every proceeding, not 
only the particular object of the moment, or the exi- 
gency of the occasion, but the preservation of this 
system—for I do consider it is so much the result of 
circumstances, and so much of it is due to the fortu- 
nate concurrences, as well as to the ragacity, of the 
great men acting upon those occasions, that it is an 
experiment of such remarkable and renowned suc- 
cess, that he isa fool and a madman who would wish 
to try that experiment a second time—(cheers). I 
see to-cay and we all see that the descendants of the 
Puritans who landed upon the Rock of Plymouth— 
the followers of Raleigh, who settled Virginia and 
North Carolina, he who lives where the truncheon 
of empire, so to speak, was borne by Smith, the in- 
habitant of Georgia, he who settled under the auspi- 
ces of France upon the banks of the Mississippi, the 
Swedes of Delaware, the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
all find, in this day, their common. interest, their 
common protection, their common glory under the 
united government, which leaves them all, neverthe- 
less, in the administration of their own municipal 
and local affairs to the Frenchmen, or Swedes, or 
Quaker, or whatsoever they choose to be- loud 
cheers. ] 

And when one considers that this system of govern- 
ment, | will not sav has produced, because God and 
nature and circumstances have had an agency in it; 


but } will say that when it is considered that this sys- 


tem has not prevented, but has rather encouraged the 
growth of the people of the country from three mil- 
lions, upon the glorious Fourth of July, 1776, to se- 
venteen millions now, who is there that will say, 
upun this hemisphere now—nay, who is there that 
will stand up in either hemisphere—who is there in 
any part of the world, that will say thal the great ex- 
periment of a united republic has failed in America? 
Loud cheers] And yet, I know, gentlemen—! feel 


dencies to union, at the same time that it is kept from 
too much tendency to consolidation by a strong ten- 
dency to support their own power and consideration. 
And for one glorious half century it has kept us, as 
we have been kept, and has made us what we are. 
[Cheers.] | 

At a subsequent period Mr. Webster introduced to 
the company a member of the British parliament, 
who was present, in the following terms: 

Gentlemen, by the permission and at the request 
of the president, Í beg to call your attention to the 
circumstance that a distinguished foreigner is at the 
table to-night, Mr. Aldman—a gentleman, I am hap- 
py to say, of my own handmaking profession, and a 
member of the British parliament, from the great 
city of Leeds—a traveller in the United States, in 
the most unostentatious and pleasant manner, has 
done us the honor, ut the requeat of the society, of 
being present to- night Applause 

I rise, gentlemen, for the purpose of propos ing his 
health. He is of that old England of which I have 
been speaking; of that old England with whom we 
had some fifty years ago rather a serious family 
quarrel—[laughter.] It has terminated in a manner 
not particularly disadvantageous to either party as I 
believe—(«heers.) 

He will tind in this his visit first to our country, 
many things to remind him of his own home, and the 
pursuits in which he is engaged in his own home. If 
he will go into our courts of law, he will find those 
no practice there reterring to the same books of au- 


some who desire a severance of one portion of the | thority—acknowledging the same priaciples—occu- 
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pied with the same subjects which he left under. dis- 
cussion in Westminster Hall. 

If he go into our public assemblies he will find the 
same rules of procedure—possibly not always as regu- 
larly observed—[a langh]—as he left behind him in 


of action has afforded, I have never ceased to praise 
and defend the United States; and to every American 
to whom I have had the good fortune to be introdu- 
ced, I have proffered all the hospitality in my power. 
But I cannot shut my eyes to enormous dishonesty; 


REPLY. 

A writer in the Charleston Mercury, over the signa- 
ture of Duff Green Jr, thus retorts upon the writer of 
the above. : 

To the Rev. Sydney Smith. Sır: Your angry phil- 


that house of parliamentof which he isa member. 
At any rate he will find us a branch of that great fa- 
mily to which he himself belongs, and 1 doubt not 
that in his sojourn among us—in the acquaintances 
he may form—the notions he may naturally imbibe— 
he will go home to his own country somewhat better 
satisfied with what he has seen and learned on this 
side of the Atlantic, and somewhat more convinced 
of the great importance to both countries of preserv- 
ing the peace that at present subsists between them. 
(Loud applause.) I propose, gentlemen, the health 
of Mr. Aldman. 

Drank with much applause. 

Mr. Aldman returned thanks. 

Mr. Philip Hone, being called upon by the presi- 
Aent, after a few bumorous remarks, gave the fol- 
lowing: e 

New England women, New England clocks—Their 
striking qualities rendered more effective from their 
modesty which prompts them to place their hands 
before their faces. They look well, perform well, 
and speak well, and are less expensive than any of 
their species of equal value. 
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THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, ON REPU- 
DIATION AGAIN. 


The keen pen of this aggrieved old gentleman, has 


cles which the latter published in the London papers in 
reply to his previous letters. There is nmusement-as 
well as some whulesome truths mixed with the gall with 
which he writes. 

‘“‘Sin—Having been unwell for some days past. I 
have had no opportunity of paying my respects to 
General Duff Green; who, whatever be his other 
merits, has certainly not shown himself a Washing- 
ton in defetice of his country. The general demands 


nor, remembering their former state, can I restrain 
myself from calling on them (though I copy Satan) 


to spring up from the gulf of infamy in which they 
are rolling 


Awake. arise, or be forever fallen,’ 
«Iam astonished that the honest States of America 


do not draw a cordon sanitaire round their unpaying 
brethren; that the tly mercantile New Yorkers and 
the thoroughly honest people of Massachusetts do 
not, in their European visits, wear an uniform with 
S. S., or Solvent States,’ worked in gold letters upon 
the coat, and receipts in full of all demands tam- 
boured on the waistcoats, and ‘Our own property’ fig- 
ured on their pantaloons. 


“But the General seems shocked that I should 


say the Americans cannot go to war without money; 


but what do I mean by war? Not irruptions into Ca- 
nada—not the embodying of militia in Oregon; but a 
long, tedious, maritime war, of four or five years’ 
duration. ls any man so foolish as to suppose that 
Rothschild has nothing to do with such wars as these? 
and that a bankrupt stale, without the power of bor- 
rowing a shilling in the world, may not be crippled 
in such a contest? Weall know that the Americans 
can fight: nobody doubts their courage. I see now 


in my mind’s eye a whole army on the plains of 


Pennsylvania in battle array; immense corps of in- 
solvent light infantry, reziments of heavy horse deb- 
tors, battalions of repudiators, brigades of bankrupts, 
with Firre sans payer ou mourir’ on their banners, and 
‘Ere alieno’ on their trumpets: all these desperate deb- 
tors would fight to the death for their country,and pro- 


bably drive into the sea their invading creditors. Of 


their courage, I repeat again, l have no doubt: I wish 
l had the same confidence in their wisdom. But I 
believe they will become intoxicated by the flattery 
of unprincipled orators; und insteac of entering with 
us into a noble competition in making calico, (the 
great object for whichthe Anglo-Saxon race appears 
to have been created,) they will waste their happi- 


with a beautiful simplicity, ‘tohence this morbid hatred! ness and their money (if they can get any) in years 
of America?’ But this question, all-affecting as it is, of silly, bloody, foolish, and accursed war, to prove 
is stolen from Pilpay’s Fables. ‘A fox says Pilpay, to the world that Perkins is a real fine gentleman, 
‘caught by the leg in a trap near the farm yard, ul-! and that the carronades of the Washington steamer 


been directed against Duff Green,“ in reply to some arti- 


tered the most piercing cries of distress: forthwith | 
all the birds of the yard gathered round him, and 
seemed to delight in his misfortune; hens chuckled, 
‘reese hissed, ducks quacked, and chanticleer with 
shrill cockadoodles rent the air. ‘Whence,’ said 
the fox, stepping forward with infinite gravity,‘tohence 
this morbid halred of the fox? What have | done?— 
Whom have I injured? {am overwhelmed with as- 
‘onishment at these symptoms fof aversion.’ ‘Oh, 
you old villain!’ the poultry exclaimed, ‘where are 
our ducklings? where are our goslings? did I not see 
vou running away yesterday with my mother in your 
inouth? did you not eat up all my relations last week? 
You ought to die the worst of deaths—to be pecked 
into a thousand pieces.’ Now hence, General Green, 
comes the morbid hatred of America, as you term it.— 
Because her conduct has been predatory; because she 
has ruined so many helpless children, so many misera- 
ble women, so many aged men: because she has dis- 
turbed the order of the world, and rifled those sacred 
yeasures which human virtue had hoarded for hu- 
man misery. Why, is such hatred morbid? Why, 
is it not just, inevitable, innate? v hy, is it not dis- 
vraceful to want it? why is it not l. onorable to feel it? 
“Hate America!!! I have loved and honored 
America all my life; and in the Edinburg Review, 
and at all opportunities which my trumpery sphere 


* The introduction of the name of Duff Green, re- 
minds us, that amongst the on des of the week, we have 
ane trom the Washington correspondent of the North 
American which says, (rather severely)—“TI find that in 
another quarter our confidential diplomacy has sustained 
a heavy loss. The president’s secret envoy, with whom 
Lord Aberdeen so disobligingly refused tu treat, gen. Duff 
Green, no longer cundescendsto bean amateur ambas- 
sador. He has come home to set up in New York 
n free trade paper, under the auspices and with the funds 
{it is supposed) of the British corn law league, for I learn 
trom goud authority of his having boasted that he had 
a large sum at his command. He is an avent of a dis- 
cretion to ruin any cause that he undertakes, 

‘The least suspicion given, of his being connected with 
a foreign interest like this, msures the fature ofthe whole 
vian and will form an atgument for the tariff, which Gen. 
csreen’s abilities are very litle capable of answering. In 
zm and his plans, Mr. Cobden will have made a poor 
epeeulation. The world never saw a schemer su vast 
in his conceptions, so puny in his performances. His 
head contains all the chimeras, all the visions that Gulli— 
ver found in Lapufa among the professors of the great 
colege ot projectors. He should have been the president 


will carry farther than those of the Britisher Vic- 
toria, or the Robert Pee! vessel of war. 


“Tam accused of applying the epithet ‘repudia- 
tion’ to states which have not repudiated. Perhaps 
so—but then these latter states have not paid. But 
what is the difference between a man who says, ‘I 
don’t owe you anything, and will not pay you,’ and 
another who says, I do owe you a sum,’ and who 
having admitted the debt, never pays it? There 
seems in the first to be some slight color of right; 
but the second is broad, blazing, refulgent, meridian 
fraud. 

At may be very true that rich and educated men 
in Pennsylvania wish to pay the debt; and that the 
real objectors are the Dutch and German agricultu- 


rists, who cannot be made to understand the elfect of 


character upon clover. All this may be very true; 
but it is a domestic quarrel. Their churchwardens 
of reputation must make a private rate of infamy for 
themselves—we have nothing to do with this rate.— 
The real quarrel'is the unpaid world versus the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

„And now, dear Jonathan, let me beg of you to 
follow the advice of a teal friend, who will say to 
you what Wat Tyler had not the virtue to say, and 
what all the speakers in the eleven recent Pennsyl- 
vania elections have cautiously abstained from saying 
‘Make a great effort; book up atonce and pay.’ You have 
no conception of the obloquy and contempt to;which 
you are exposing yourselves all over Europe. Bull 
is naturally disposed to love you; but he loves nobody 
who does not pay him. His imaginary paradise is 
some planet of punctual payment, where ready 
money prevails and where debt and discount are un- 
known. As for me, as soon as I hear that the fast 
farthing is paid to the last creditor, Iwill appear on 
my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvania senate, in 
the plumeopicean robe of American controversy.— 
Each conscript Jonathan shall trickle over me a few 
drops of tar, and help to decorate me with those pe- 
nal plumes in which the vanquished reasoner of the 
Transatlantic world does homage to the physical 
superiority of his opponents. And now, having eased 
my soul of its indignation, and sold my stock at 40 
per cent discount: I sulkily retire from the subject; 
with a fixed itention of lending no more money to 
free and enlightened republics, but of employing my 
money henceforth in buying up Abyssinian bonds, 
and purchasing into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis 


of thal university where sun-beams were extracted out of | Three and-a-haif per cent ſuuds. 
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lippics against the people of Pennsylvania, in which 
you have displayed so much Christian patience and 
moderation, have convinced the Western world ofa 
fact which before they only suspected, namely: that 
the clergy of England whom you represent so feeling- 
ly, are the principal holders of American stocks— 
that the chief loss from depreciation and repndtation 
will fall on Reverend speculato:s, Clerical stockjobbers, 
and Ecclesiastical Shylocks. 

It is written “my father’s house shall be called the 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 
From the poor Curate of thirty pounds a year, to 
the lordly Rector or princely Bishop of thirty thous- 
and, you are all money-brokers, stockjobbers, and 
mere worshippers of mammon. And then the Chris- 
tian resignation with which you bear your losses proves 
that you are sincere worshippers of the yellow god— 

“Whose blush can thaw the consecrated snow 

That lies on Dian’s lap.” 

You say you have lost 40 per cent on your Ameri- 
ean speculation, and therefore you threaten to retire 
“with sulky indignation”? from the field of specula- 
tive enterprize—because you did not gain 40 per cent. 
This is quite hasty in you, and shows clearly that 
patience is not one of your virtues. But you have 
not told us the whole truth. Did you not buy the 
Pennsylvania bonds when depreciated to 80 dollars 
in the hundred? and if you chose to sell them at 6), 
the fault is not in Pennsylvania, but in your own rash 
and inconsiderate haste. Itis true you lost by the 
transaction $20 on each share of your stock, but some 
one of your countrymen who isa better financier 
than yourself, has gained the amount which you say 
you lost. Risk is incident to all speculation as well 
as to all other species of gambling; and itis the duty 
of every stockjobber—especially if he be a christian 
and a gentleman—not to boast when he wins and not 
to grumble when he loses. 


Your choleric letter of complaint at your losses, 
puts you in the position of that “old fox” in the fable 
which yon quote. Like him you have been caught 
in the snare of your own avarice—and should your 
misfortune become known to the poultry of your pa- 
rish—what cries of exultation would be heard from 
the barn yards! The hens would cackle their shrill 
notes of triumph—the geese would hiss their con- 
tempt—the ducks would jabber their joy—the turkies 
would gobble forth their exullation—and old Chan- 
ticleer with his ‘‘covk-adoodledos” would not be the 
least noisy of your insulters. The sounds of triumph 
would soon reach the hog pens and cow cribs—the 
cows would low with delight—and many an old porker 
would grunt forth his sulky satisfaction, at the fate 
of the old fox” so renowned for the taking of tythe 
pigs. While you with the sanctimonious air of an 
old vulpine poacher would modestly address them, 
“My friends, why all this morbid Aatred of an innno- 
cent parson? What have I ever done to offend yow 
They of course would reply to you as their ancestors 
did to Pilpay’s fox: “You old rogue, where are all 
our little ones, our wives, our husbands, our sisters, 
and our brothers whom you have slain by annual de- 
cimation to glut your voracious appetite? Have you 
not every year murdered one-tenth of our whole fa- 
milies, and do you not still claim a right to decimate 
the rising generation?” 

It would puzzle the wit of the oldest fox whether 
clerical or lay, to frame a reply to this remonstrance. 
But to be serious. Lou have amassed a Jarge fortune 
out of the hard earnings of your countrymen: your 
ill-gotten gain nas been wrung from the hard hands 
of starving industry. And not content to enjoy your 
large income in the Juxurious idleness of your order, 
you must needs turn stockbroker and speculator, 
without either the education or experience necessary 
to insure success on change—and as your letters prove, 
without that coolness which is necessary to success in 
any department. And as it may be taken for granted 
that your clerical education has not fitted you to 
make a Girard or a Rothschild, you need not be sur- 
prised at sustaining a small loss in your first attempt 
(if it be your first) at stockjobbing. You are not the 
first and will not be the last who has suffered and 
will sufier loss in that gambling department. But 
for your consolation 1 beg leave to inform you, that 
although you may have lost in your attempt at specu- 
lation in our state bonds, others of your countrymen 
have gained in a much larger ratio. And Í can lur- 
nish proof which even yourself cannot controvert, 
that in the sale of our state bonds, all the profit has 
gone to your country, and all loss fallen upon ouzs— 
and should your Bnglish bond holders never receive 
another dollar on our state debts, they can sulfer no 
loss, as they are Overpaid) already first, by the loss 
on the original sale of the bonds—second by the high 


rate of interest paid by most of the states for money | 
which they did not borrow,—thirdly, by the loss in 
exchange—and fourthly, by a partial failure of con- 
sideration. In another letter, I hope to explain this | 


at large and in terms so clear, that even clerical 
stockjobbers cannot fail to understand and acknow- | 
ledge its truth. 


Hoping that you have, ere this, regained your 
equanimity of temper, I remain, with profound sen- 
timents of sympathy for your loss, &c. 

If the following anecdote of the Reverend Sydney 
Smith be true, the minor canon of St. Pauls, though 
he has “iad losses,“ has not lost his liberality among 
them. An English paper records this instance of his 
generosity. “By the death of Mr. Canon Tate, the liv- 
ing of Edmonton fe!l to the disposal of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. This gentleman possesses no other benefice than 
a small chancery living in Somersetstire, under £300 a 
year. Edmonton is upwards of £1,590. He might have 
appropriated it to himself. Frankly, and without solici- 
tation, he, within a very few days of the death of his 


friend the father, bestowed the living on the son Mr. 
Thomas Tate.” 


— 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CAN AL. 


Tie length and importance of the national documents 
which atthis period of the year require to be registered, 
have prevented our placing an abstract of the report of the 
president and directors of the canal company before our 
readers as early as we would otherwise have done. The 
peculiar position of this enterprise at this moment, ren- 
ders its affairs exceedingly interesting to a considerable 
portion of the Union. The report aflords gratifying evi- 
dence of the business talents of the now president of the 
company, J. M. Col. Coale. 

The report, with its accompanying papers, makes a 
pamphlet of 60 pages. It is a very valuable document, 
and presents the prugress of the work, aud the impor- 
tance to the state and people of Maryland of having it 
completed to the coal and iron deposites without delay, 
in such a comprehensive and clear lizht, that it seems to 
us few persons could give ite testimony and reasoning an 
impartial consideration without arriving at the couclu- 


sion that the state ought not to hesitate, and that the | 


work when finished will insureto Maryland one of the 
richest mines of wealth possessed by any state in this 
Union. 

The state ought not only to take effective meusures to 
have the work speedily completed and brought into 
operation, but ouzht to hold on to those advantages 
which are now altnost within her grasp, and not after 
paying so heavily as she has for thus far constructing it 
to allow a few monied men sharper sighted if not more 
enterprising than the state itself, to buy the work at a 
ruinous sacrifice to her and to run off with all the profits 
which the enterpiize would realize to the people, as cer- 
tainly as the canal is completed and the trade opened. 
Beyond question no association of monied men will ven- 
‘ture so large a sum, without it being clearly proved to 
them that they will make an immense speculation by the 
purchase. Just what they would make, the state would 
lose, in dollars and cents. But far beyond that,she would 
lose an advantage which as q state, she ought now never 
10 part with—the control of so important a thoroughfure, 
penetrating the Allegany and reaching the western wa- 
tels by the shortest and best aid Cheapest route that can 
be constructed. 

But to the report. It commences with an account of 
a contract entered into he:ween the canal company and 
tlie Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, by which the 
latter has temporarily agreed, (probably at as low a rate 
as they can afford) to transport coal for the company 
from Cumberland, to dum No. 6, to Which the canal is 
now completed, for two cents per ton per mile, and iron, 
as well as all return cargoes, at their present charges.— 
Under this arrangement the transport of coal is about to 
commence, and early m the spring it is expected to ac- 
quire sume activity. “But we rezard this arrangement, 
as merely temporary, and of very meonakierable Kupor- 


tance, when viewed in connexion with the capabilities of 
tae canal.” 

“The trade upon the canal has hitherto consisted 
almost entirely of agricultural productions. lts rev- 
enues have been but little more than sufficient to 
keep it in repair and pay its ordinary expenses. It 
possesses no other resources than its tolls and a 
small iucome from its water rents. In the present 
embarrassed condition of the company, therefore, 


and until, by a release of the state liens, it shall be 
enabled to complete the canal to its destined and on- 
ly available terminus in Allegany, we feltit our duty 
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to seek out new channels of trade, and by every prac- 
ticable means in our power to extend its operations., 

“The amount received for tolls on the canal du- 
ring the last year, ending 31st of December, 1832. 
was 856.005 80 
Water rents, &c. 2,900 00 


58,905 5U 


Total revenues 
The cost of repairs and current expenses 
for the year ending 31st of December, 


1842, was 48,850 00 


Surplus 810.055 80 
et is now admitted, on all sides, mat the coal 
fields of Allegany are fully adequate to supply all 
the demands that can be made upon them for cen- 
turics to come. It has also been proved. by experi- 
ments made at various times, that the Cumberland 
coal is superior to any other in the United States, 
with which it has been compared. Is has been 
found preferable even to the Liverpool and Newcas- 
tle coals, which are regarded as the best bituminous 
coals of England.* For a mass of useful and inter- 
esting information on these subjects, see Appendix, 
marked No. 10. These facts have long since arres- 
ted the attention of capitalists, and they have direc- 
ted their enterprise to that quarter. 


In the county of Allegany there have been already 
chartered numerous coal and tron companies, the 
principal of which are: the Maryland and New 
York iron and coal company; the George’s Creek or 
Lonaconing company; the Maryland Mining compa- 
ny; the Boston and New York coal company; the 
Clifton coal company; and the Union company— 
with an aggregate capital of about seven millions of 
dollars, upwards of one million of which has been ex- 
pended in preparations. One of these, the Maryland 
and New York iron and coal company is extensively 
engaged in making iron, and is in active operation. 
The other companies being intended principally for 
the coal business, are standing by, with folded arms, 
with their large capital in a measure lying dormant, 
awaiting the opening of a channel, of sulficient 
cheapness, with the seaboard. As soon as this is af- 
forded to them. they are prepared to commence 


operations upon an extended scale. 
By a table in the Appendix, (marked No. II,) it: 


will be perceived that, according to the statistical re- 
turns of the United States census of 1840, the entire 
annual produce of coal inthe whole United States 
and territories only amounts at present to 1,849,317 
tons. Of this quantity, 863,499 tous are anthracite, 
and 27,603,191 bushels, or 985.328 tons, allowing 25 
bushels to a ton, are bituminous. Of the states south 
and east of the mountains, from Maine to Louisiana 
which must form the great market for the article, 
the annual produce is 860,936 tons of anthracite, and 
29 556,944 bushels, or 805,594 tons, of bituminous 
coal. Nearly the whole of this is supplied by Penn- 
sylvronia aud Virginia. Thestate of Maryland, with 
a mineral of superior quality, and with her inexhaus- 
tibie coal beds, for want of tacilitics and conveyances 
of suthcient cheapness to introduce it into the mar- 
kets only contributes the paltry amount of 222,000 
bushels, of 7,928 tons, the greater portion of which 
in consumed in Allegany county. 


We have prepared from authentic sources a table 
of the annual supply to the markets on tidewater 
from the coal mines of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
for a series of years, as also the quantity imported 
from abroud. 
importations into the United States thus exhibited 
are enough to satisfy every oue, of the wants of the 
country tor the article. Ihe duty laid on imported 
coal by the tariff of the 27th of April, 1816, after 
the close of the war, was 5 cents on a heaped bush- 
el, and continued at this rate until 1324, when it was 
raised to 6 cents. In 1833 the compromise act pro- 
vided for the limited continuance and the gradual re- 
duction of this, in common with other duties. he 


* From recent experiments made yo a Very CNE sive 
seule at tue navy yard at Waslungton. by Protessa 
Walter R. Johnson, under the direcnon of the secretary 
ol the navy, and m conformity wit: an actol congless, 
it has been demonstrated that the Cumbcilund coul has 
per pound less bulk, and produces a higher degree af heat, 
wheiher employed do generate Stenus oF apyeied 10 uw 
working of iroun, than either the Liverpool or Newcastle 
coals. [ne ditference in favor of ire Cuaiberanu cow, 
as regards heating power, is about 20 percent. The cx- 
periments, in other respects, coutempiatea by the aet m 
question, bave wot yet been compleied. When all the 
results are ascertained they will be utheialy connnuui- 
cated to the navy department. We are tauebted to the 
courtesy of the icurued professor for he above kuportaat 
facts, and received them ater this repor was pieced i 
she hands of the printer tor publication. 


(See appendix, No. 12.) The toreign | 


foreign importation of coal then, in consequence o 
the diminished duty, began to increase, and co utisued 
todo so until publie attention was awakened to the 
subject at the session of congress of 184-42. Dy the 
revised tarif act of that session, a fixed duty of 81 73 
per ton was i:nposed on all coal brought into the U. S. 
from any foreign port or place. This was done to 
encourage and protect the domestie production of 
that grent and growing element of national wealth: 
and the duty thus laid must, ina great measure, opes 
rate to exclude from competition the foreign article 
as an iter of trade. Eren if it were possible for the 
dealer from abroad to compete with the American 
dealer on his own grounds, when the facitiues of 


— conveyance shall enable the American to carry his 


coal to market in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand, this tax upon the imported artiele would 
place the matter out of the question. The United 
States market, then, must be supplied from our own 
mines. East of the mountains, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
gina, and Maryland, contain within their borders the 
‘only important deposites of this mineral. The bug 
‘former have got the start of us; but their trade 
though advancing, is yet feeble, when compared 
with the wants of the extensive region that is to be 
supplicd. 

The vast field has scarcely yet been entered, and 
lies wide open to our enterprise. The present hone 
supply of coal is not one-half of the quantity that 
would now be consumed, because of its cheapness asa 
fuel and its excellence as a generator of steam, if the 
commodity could be obtained regularly, and in suil- 
cient quantities in the market. And in the rapid 
growth of the population of the country; in the daily 
increasing use of it in our houses, on our rivers and 
rail roads, in our manufacturing establishments, and 
on the ocean, we have data enough to form We most 
exaggerated estimate of the demands that will be for 
if, even in our day and generation. Jf by the com- 
pletion of the canal, ample and cheap means be af- 
forded to-the coal dealers of Allegany to bring their 
article into the markets, inasmuch as it is of Mer Re 
rior quality, it will necessarily obtain the preference 
over all other coal, and the use of it will oniy be 
limited by the supply. 

What number of tons, then, is the conal cap wle 
of carrying per annum? 


Es\imating the boat load at 80 tons, (and the di- 
mensions of our canal are suliciently large io ac- 
commodate boats of 100 tons burden, ) and the 
amount transportable to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
i canal, according to a calculation made by a commit 
tee of the stockholders in 1939, of which Richard 
S. Coxe, esq., was chairman, is, with singic locks, as 
ul present, 3,264,000 tons, and wiln double luck: 
5, 440,000 tons per annum. (See appendix, No. 13 ) 
| his estimate is based upon actual experience on the 
New York and Erie canal, including the tonnaze in 
both directions , and can be realized in practical re- 
suits. A descending tonnage alone, however, of one 
millon of tons per annum from Cumberland to 
Georgetown, (and the ability of the canal to trans- 
port that amount will not be doubted,) at the low 
toll of one-half a cent per ton per mile, with the 
usual boat duty, would yield a revenue sufficient to 
pay the interest on 52, 000,000 to complete the canal 
the interest on the Maryland loan and all other out- 
standing debts, if now funded, with the arrears of 
„ included to the Ist of October, 1813, and 
still leave a surplus adequate to a dividend 01 seven 
| per cent. on the capital stock of the company. (dee 
Appendix, No. 14.) We make this statement ine 
ly to indicate the capabilities of the canal 
i probabłe productiveness. We must not however 
be understood as jutimating that the interest 15 to 
te accumulating, or that the stockholders are to 
[receive any portion of its revenues until the liens 
and debts are satisfied or provided for. o accom- 
plish these objects a sinking fund will have to be set 
apart each year, out of the nett profits of the canal 
in addition to the suis necessary to pay the aceruins 
interest, Which will of course postpone the chains 
of the general stockholders fur sume time even alter 
‘the work becomes profiiabie. As svon as the nett 
| revenues shall b more than sutlicient to pay the in- 
terest on the liens and debts, and provide annually a 
Stuliing fund to liquidate the principal therevi by tite 
line they shall became due, the stockholders u 111 
participate in the nett profits to the extent of the 
surplus; and after ample provision for these purpu- 
ses shall have been made, the whole nett revenues 

‘will be distributable among them. 
It will be obserbed that in this, as well as in all 
other calculations which wal be made in relere 18 
to the revenues of the canal, wo account is taken of 
the ascevding and interu diate traces The ieee 
‘from these resources is regarded os tie fund u itich i5 
to supply the means Ot paying wae cost of EnS 
aod the current expenses, of Ure company. x er 
Whe lcanalas finished, it wal doubtless be cotsidcrauly 
4 ò 


re · 
and its 
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m 
pins sill of course fall into the general fund for dis- 
tribution, 

The considerations here presented as to the future 
availability of the canal, are not based upon mere 
opinion. We rest our premises on facts. and draw 
our conclusions from experience. Some persons 
there are who affect to regard the coal depdsites of 
the county of Allegany, though admittedly inexhaus- 
tible. as of but little value, either as an item of state 
wealth or asa means of rendering the canal a source 
of profit. But the history of that nation from whose 
experience we have derived many lessons of wisdom, 
aud whose commercial power and prosperity are the 
wonder and admiration of the world, places both of 
these questions beyond a rational doubt. | 

The annual produce of coal in Great Britain is 
$25,000,000 tons. But useless would be this immense | 
mineral wealth to Great Britain, (as ours is to us,) 
without inland navigation to transport it to market: 
and pre-eminently productive are the canals in that: 
country which lead up to the coal regii s, as we may 
reasonably presume will also be ours, when it reach- | 
es the coal mines of Allegany. In the land alluded | 
to, where the field is full of competitors, the shares 
of stock in some of the coal canals have sold for six | 
and in two instances for nearly ten times the par: 
value; and they have all yielded very large dividends | 
to their stockholders. 

From Herapath's Railway Mazazine. Commer- 
cial Journal, and Scientific Review” of October 1, 
1842. we present the following table, showing the 
original cost per share, and the selling price at that 
time, of some of the principal canals of Great Bri- 
tain: 


Selling price | 
per share, Ist 
Oct. 1842. 


Original cost 


Names of canals. per share. 


£ 3 8. 
Barnsley canal 100 00 2580 00 | 
Coventry - 100 00 310 00 
Cromford 100 09 320 00 
Monmouthshire 100 00 200 00 
Shrewsbury 125 00 233 00. 
S vansea 100 00 240 00 
Neath 100 00 365 00 
Stourbridge 145 00 396 U0 
Stoudwater 150 00 490 00 
Trent and Mersey 50 00 495 00 
Ox lord 100 00 540 00 
Mersey and lrewell 100 00 540 00 
Leeds and-Liverpool 100 00 670 00 
Erewash 100 00 715 OU 
Lon zhborough 142 15 1,320 00 


With these facts before us, and taking into consid- 
eration the little competition that the Chesepeake 
and Ohio canal will have to contend with in supply- 
ing the vast territory which is embraced by all the 
states east and south of the mountains, from Maine 
to Louisiana, with their thickly settled population, 
their growing ciues, and their numerous manufactu- 
ring establishments, it cannot be deemed an extrava- 
gaut expectation, that, in a few years after it is fin- 
nished, it will transport a tonnage equal to the 
amount we have mentioned, and at no very remote | 
period, yield a large profit to all its stockholders. | 


land interests, with a view of determining the policy It must also be taken into consideration, that this in two 


of regarding the present as a permanent arrange- 
ment, we will narrow down the estimate to the 
quantity that will be necessary to be transported | 
from Dam No. 6, to yield a revenue sufficient mere 
ly to pay six per cent on the hens of the state. 

Under the act of 1334, (ch. 241,) the state of Ma- 
ryland holds a mortgage on the nett revenues of the 
canal for alow‘of two millions of dollars, with in- 
terest at the rate of six percent. per annum. Under 
the act of 1835, (ch. 395,) and the acts of 1838, (ch. 
386 and 396,) the state is also a preferred stock hold- 
er to the amount of six per cent. in a subscription of 
$4,375,000. ‘The annual accruing amount on these 
preferred investments is $332,500. 

Taking it for granted ad we have no doubt of the 
fact—that the reveques from the other trade on the ca- 
nal, intermediate and ascending, will hereafter be suffi- 
cient to pay expenses and keep the canal in repair, and 
that the stale of Maryland must lvok to the tolls from 
the coal trade as the means of enabling the company 
to pay the interest on the state’s investments, and the 
inquiry presents itself as to the amount of tonnage of 
that description that will be required for the purpuse 
from the point in question. 

From the depotat Dam No. 6 to Georgetown is 136 
miles. The toll, at half a cent per tun per mile, 
with the usual boat duty, amounts to 73 7-10 cents 
per ton for said distance. To pay, therefore, $332, 
„ob per annum, will require the transportation of 
519,996 tons per annum, or 1,730 tous per day, al- 
lowing 300 days to a navigable year. ‘Phe tunvage 
of the coal coal cars on the railroad is at present on- 
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To transpoart the reqnisite quantity. then will require 
239 cars to be running daily; and they can make but 
one trip per day To keep up a constant trade, the 
same number must every day be at the mines or at 
Cumberland, receiving their loads, making in all 578 
cars. Supposing 13 cars to be drawn hy each loco 
motive, and there would have to be 22 trains dailv 
running on a single track between Cumberland and 
Dam No. 6—a distance of 45 miles! Clearly, the 
rail road company could not support the coal traile to 
this extent. But, if by the application of all its pow- 
ers, it were equal to the undertaking, where, in the 
mean time, would be its facilities for its present in- 
creasing and more favored trade, which, during the 
past year, as we learn from the report of the presi- 


dent and directors of that company, has, “on one) 


mile,” nearly doubled itself? Where. its means of 
accommodating the vast accession which it is grasp- 
ing at from the west and south, when. as is contem- 
plated, it pushes its enterprise to the banks of the Ohio, 
and stretches its arms out to embrace Pittsburg? Even 
with its present regular business, which requires 
22 locomotives daily, the rail road could not supply 
conveyances to accommodate the canal to one-third 
of the amount of trade that would be necessary to 
enable this company to pay the state interest. If it 
had the means and the power, it would vot have the 
will, because it would not be its interest to do so, in- 
asmuch as its facilities and means could be more 
profitably employed in extending and sustaining its 
appropriate and regular business of transporting pas- 
sengers and merchand ze, which is constantly increas- 
ing, and in proportion to the increase of which would the 
accummodations to the coal trade be every day diminished. 


in the same ratio. 


Of the fifty miles of the line of the canal between 
Dam No. 6 and Cumberland, there has already been 
completed thirty-one and seven-tenths miles, at a 
cost of $2 860.000 None of this can now be used, 
hecause it was finished in unconnected seetions.— 
Only eighteen and three-tenths miles remain, bow- 
ever, to he constructed, which, when finished, will 
complete the canal the entire distance, and make it 
navigable from Georgetown to Cumberland. 


In the report made by the directors of this com- 
pany to the stockholders, in general meeting, on the 
17th August last, we presented two bids from respon- 
sible contractors to finish this work for a sum con- 
siderably below the engineer’s estimate. One of these 
parties offering to contract was the firm of Story, 
Mills, & Co. of New York. Their bid, as then ex- 
hibited, was made on the 15th of December, 1841, 
and contained a proposal to finish the canal between 
Dam No. 6and Cumberland for fifteen per cent. be- 
low the engineer’s estimate, made in June, 1341, and 
to deduct for work done subsequently to that esti- 
mate. As some time had elapsed since these pro- 
posals were made, and as work had been done on the 
portion of the line in question, reducing the cost of 
the whole work to be done, in order to complete the 
canal to Cumberland, to the sum of $1,545,000, as 
will appear by reference to the engineer’s report un- 
der date of the Ist of December, 1842, which has 
heretofore been presented to you, the president of 
this company, on the 5th of September last, addres- 
sed a communication to Story, Mills, & Co., stating 
the above facts, and inquiring of them whether they 
were still disposed to adhere to their bid, of under- 


That it would not allow the coal trade to interfere taking the work at fifteen per cent. below the present 
with its regular business is sufficiently manifested by | estimate of the chief engineer, a printed copy of 
the terms of the existing arrangement. The oper- whose report he at the same time transmitted to them; 
ations of the rail road company for the last year, as and the inquiry was also made as to the amount they 
exhibited in the recent report of the president and would demand if paid in the bonds of the company, 


| directors, also sufficiently demonstrate that the trans-| with preferred liens, in the event of a waiver of the 


portation of tonnage is not the most profitable sort) existing liens of the state of Maryland. Under date of 


of business for a rail road. 


the 12th ultimo, a reply was received from N. York 


From the statement appended to the report. it ap- company before named, in which they renew their 


during the last year 

For the transportation of passengers and 
the United States mail 

And that it espended for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and the mail 


— — 


| pears that the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company offer to contract for the whole or for one-half of the 


work at fifteen per cent. below the estimate of De- 
cember, 1842, with an allowance for any work that 


$246,174 90 | has been done since that date, if paid in cash, and to 


complete the work in two years. To the inquiry, 


86 246 51 looking to a payment in the bonds of the company, 


with preferred liens, they state they are not at pre- 


Nett revenue from passengers and mail 159,928 39) gent prepared to answer; but they say “they have no 


That it received for the transportation 
of tonnage 

And expended for the transportation of 
tonnage 


80,712 94 


Nett revenue for tonnage 


From this it will appear that the company cleared 
about 65 percent of the amount received for the 
transportation of passengers and the mail, and only 
29 per cent. out of the sum received for the trans- 


doubt but that the state of Maryland, regardful of its 
own credit and interests, will legislate to make the 


$221,620 15 bonds of the company of nearly a par value.“ — (See 


Appendix, No. 16 ) | 


200,907 21 | The estimate of the chief engineer, then, 


in his report of the Ist of December, 

1842 was $1,545,000 
Less 15 per cent. 231,750 
Sum required by Story, Mills, & Co., for 

completing the whole work 1,313.250 


It will thus appear that the entire unfinished portion 


portation of tonnage, and that the expenses of the of the canal between Dam No. 6 and Cumberland 
But as we are now addressing ourselves to Mary- | latter were more than double those of the former.— can at once be let under contract, and be completed 


years from the commencement of the work, 


tonnage consisted mainly of articles on which the! for the sum of §1.313,250 in current money. 
rates of transportation were from 3 lo 6 cents per The annual interest on this suin, at 6 per 


ton per mile. It is not to be supposed, therefore, 


cent. per annum. would be 978,795 00 


that the rail road company will engage largely in the The increase of revenue from the same 


transportation of coal at 2 cents per ton per mile, 
or indeed, continue to transport it atall after it finds 
other employment for its machinery. The idea, then 
that the canal ought to stop at Dam No. 6, and that 
the railroad can be used as a permanent means of con- 
necting its trade with the coal beds of Allegany, is 
altogether illusory. and, if sanctioned and acted up- 
on, must be destructive of all the hopes which have 
been entertained of this great work. 

But even if the rail road were adequate as a feed- 
er to the trade of the canal, and that company were 
willing tu devote it exclusively to the purpose, it 
would still be most expedient to finish the canal to 
Cumberland, and the increased amount of tolls 


would thereby accrue from only the same amount] sury, 
the enterprise. | of the general land office; 


of tonnage would more than justify 

To prove this, we need unly to 
calculation. The toll on 518.996 tons, at half a cent 
per ton per mile, 
No. 6 to Georgetown, is 8382.500, as we have be 


resort to a brief! President of the Un 


amount of tonnage, iſ transported from 
Cumberland instead of from Dam No. 
6, as we have before shown, is 


136,496 00 


Surplus 57,701 00 


TWENT Y-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 
—ñ—— — 
SENATE. 
The president of the senate pre- 


DECEMBER 28. 


that | sented a communication from the secretary of the trea- 


covering the annual report of the commissioner 
also, a message from the 
ited States communicating all the 
information in relation to the mountain howitzer 


with boat duty added, from Dam taken by Lieutenant Fremont to the Oregon. 


Mr. Atchison introduced a bill to establish a govern- 


fore shown, which is the interest on the lieus of the} ment for the territory of Oregon. 


slate at 6 per cent per annum. 


Mr. Allen submitted a resolution that the president 


The distance from Cumberland to Georgetown is be requested to communicate, if not incompatible 


184} miles. The toll on 518.996 tons, the same quan- 
lity, for that distance, at the same charges per mile, 
would be 8518, 996. 


Cumberland instead of from Dam No. 6 to George- 


with the public interests, a copy of any instructions 
to the minister in London on the subject of Oregon, 


The increase of revenue there- | since 4th March, 1841, aud asd any subsequent cor- 
fore, from the same amount of tonnage, if carried froin | respondence. 


Alter an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


— —— — 


Decemsen 29. Mr. Crittenden presented reso- 
lutions of the Kentucky legislature relative to the 
culture and manufacture of hemp for the use of the 
United States. ` 


Mr. Benton presented the memorial of seventy-six 
steamboat captains praying thata canal may be con- 
structed on the Indiana side of the Ohio, below Lou- 
isville. 


A communication from the war department was 
received on the subject of the leasing of the lead 
mines. 


Mr. Bagby submitted a resolution that the commit- 
tee on pensions be instructed to inquire Into the ex- 
pediency of providing by law for the payment of the 
pension agents; adopted. 

Mr. Allen presented several memorials for the oc- 
cupation of the Oregon territory. 


Mr. Atchison gave notice of a bill to extend the 
operation of the pre-emption law. 

After an executive session, the senate adjourned 
till Tuesday next. 


January 2. The credentials of the Hon. James 
«Ifred Pearce, senator elect from Maryland, were 
read and placed on the files of the senate. 


Mr. Breese gave notice of a bill declaring the as- 
sent of congress to the state of Illinois to impose a 
tax upon all lands hereafter sold by the United States 
in that state from and after the time of such sale. 


Mr. Jarnagin introduced a bill, on leave, to divide 
the United States into two military districts. 


Mr. Hannegan submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of war be requested to 
communicate to the senate the present condition of the 
harbor at Michigan city, the amount here:otore expend. 
ed on, and the sum necessary to complete, the works of 
that point, with such other information us he may have 
in relation thereto. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the commitiee on finance be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of prohibinny by law the 
allowance of any claim except under a special act of 
congress by any of the depariments or bureaus which 
has once been rejected by the heads thereof; and also 
the allowance of any claims without such special act 
which originated more than four years previous to the 
application for such allowance. 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of providing by law that 
the annual estimates from the ditferent depariments 
which are laid before congress by the secretary of the 
treasury, shall be accompanied by the wrinen approval 
of the President and all the heads of departments as to 
their necessity and amount; and that no estimates tor 
appropriations be at any tine submitted to congress by 
any of the departments or bureaus except such as, like 
the annual estimates, have ficst been laid before the see- 
retary of the treasury, and are accompanied by a plan 
from him for means adequate to meet thei. 

On motion, the senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business, and, after some time spent 


therein, adjourned. 


Jaxuary 3. The resolutions submitted on yester- 
day by Mr. Woodbury, were adopted; various peti- 
tions were presented; and the senate adjourned. 


—— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 27. Mr. Hale’s resolution on 
the subject of the Home Squadron now being under 
consideration, 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll said he could not say that he 
was in the main opposed tothe resolution; but it ap- 
peared to him that the first part was quite exception- 
able and altogether unnecessary. ‘I'he time when 
the Home Squadron was established was fixed by 
law, and the gentleman knew this was the case. H 
seemed to him (Mr. I.) therefore that the first branch 
of this resolution was rather worse than superfluous. 
He thought, he had always thought, he had always 
said, and voted accordingly, that the expenditures ol 
the navy were more than they ought to be. He had 
no doubt at all that by a judicious system of ad- 
Ministrative economy, not by cutting down or tear- 
ing up by the roots, but by a simple and proper sys- 
tein of administrative economy, instead of the ex- 
travagances and inveterate impropricties existing, 
at Jeast one millionof dollars might be saved in that 
service; and hesaid this on the authority of one of 
the most respectable officers of the navy, who had 
been here connected with the navy board. He de- 
sired to say to the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Hale,) and to all other new economists of this 
house who came here, that they must begin here— 
that they must begin at home. About two millions 
were the expenses ot the last or 27th congress; and 
while they were berating the navy or other branch- 
es, let them endeavor if they could to do something 
to correct their owa extravagance. Let them begin 
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that as there was a lav answering the first branch 
of his resolution, he had better expunge or in some 
way omit it. As tothe renenlerof it, Mr. I. saw 
no ohjeetion, exrept that. strong and sonorous as the 
gentleman’s votre waa, (and he heard at) with pira- 
sure.) it would be heard in vain in this hall and out 


athome. He said he meant at some early occasion 
to move, (and he would remark that he did this with- 
out concert with any body,) that this house adjourn, 
the senate concurring. nt some early Ry in May. 
[Cries of „in April.“ “in March.“) 
For one, he was not sure whether a session ofcon- 


gress might not, by some accident or other, be pre- 
termitted, and yet perhaps the country not be de- 
stroyed. Mr. I. himself had been the very humble 
instrument of endeavoring to put a curb upon the 


only department he was familiar with—the judicial | 


department—which had grown up within his service 
as a member of this house from 810.000 per vear to 
$475,000. Well, after, at the last two sessions of 


of itunless it was heard m advocacy of a thorough- 
going retrenchment, beginning here, as was required, 
and not letting it fall upon the navy or the Home 
Squadron alone. It must zo a great deal further. 
Mr. Jdams observed, that he had been most ex- 
ceedinaly edified by the debate, partienlarly by the 
effort of his friend the “parificator” [loud laughter] 
to aid his friend from New Hampshire (Mr. Hale) 


in his purposes of economy, [much merri ment.] The 
gentleman, said Mr. A. gave this housea greatdeal 
of instruction in regard to the manner in which this 
‘house Is to begin to retrench publie expenditures, 
cand, in the end, to elect its president. [Lauzhter. | 
Bat his remarks did not happen to apply to the mo- 
tion, and they were. in fact, leading away the house 
‘from considering it. The arenment of the gentle- 
man was, in substance, that it was nat to these nine 
millions asked for the navy, and [know not how 
many millions for the army, that the house was to 
took if it sought to economize expenses. Oh no, 
sir; it was not by curtaihng our military and naval 
expenditures that we are lo economize; no, not at 
all. And now, to come to dollars and cents, what 
amounted to next to nothing. Mr. I's opinion was, comparison is there between the reduction proposed 
and that not founded on any knowledge of his own, by the gentleman from Philadelphia (Mr. Ingemoll) 
but on that of a most meritorious and intelligent: and the amount of expenditure proposed for the na- 
officer in the naval service, that in our navy yards, vy during the present year? The gentleman, with 
in the equipment of our ships, in the waste and ex- jall his powers of exagzerative eloquence, made out 
travagance by which officers were allowed—as he | the whole expense of the legislation of this country, 
was told they were allowed—al:nost to rebuild ships ;in all its branches and with ail its details, to amount 
as and when they pleased—by the waste of every | to but two millions of dollars; and what is asked in 
thing when ships came home froma voyage, im- the secretary’s report for the use of the navy? Nine 
mense quantities of provisions being thrown away, | millions; and for wha} To spread our ſlag to the 
and by similar processes in the army, (and he re- | winds and show cur stars and stripes in every sea. 
peated he did not wish to take advantage of his place What else is it to do? Is it necessary at this time 
to utter any thing disparaging to any oilicer of the ſor the defence of the country? Does our coast re- 
army ornavy,) but by long-standing abuses, of which j quire a whole squadron to protect i? Is the creat 
he had been told, and which the gentlemen who, maritime power of the earth in such a position of 
practised them were hardly aware of—by ali these affairs with us that we need expect the coming cf a 
things our expenditures had been swollen up to the | British squadron here, to meet which this Home 


the last congress, that sum had been reduced, he 
found, in the estimate of appropriations laid upon 
their tables yesterday, the sum was there again ex- 
actly as it had been before. He had no doubt, not a 
particle—every body knew that at one period the 
finances of France had been farmed out (as it was 
called)—he had no doubt at all that af they could 
get six or eight calculating men—speciulators if they 
pleased—to undertake to provide the expenditures 
of this government, and to limit them to one or two- 
and-twenty million of dollars, that it would pay all 
ourarmy and navy and civil service required, and 
leave then a larze fortune the first year. They 
might stop the Home Squadron this year, or dis- 
mount a regiment of cavalry nest year; but 15 


{ 


the pure water.] 
from the question before the house. 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. ale) 


present enormous amount. 


and navy, and on them all, beginning here, setting 
them and setting the country a good example, show- 
ing that they were resolved themselves toapply the 
knife to themselves, he had no doubt a great deal 
might be accomplished. 

Mr. I. would not take his seat without uttering a 
sentiment which he telt very much at heart. Pre 
gentleman from New Hampshire, if Mr. I. was not 
mistaken, and himself had the honor to belong to 
the saine political party. 
of party, but the responsibility rested with them 
They were responsible, and they ought to be respon- 
sible, and would be responsible; and if, by the pro 


longation of this session; if, by the enormity of their | 


contingent expenditures; if, by not introducing asys 

tem of administrative economy into every branch of 
the government; if, by neglecting all these things, 
and simply talking about the extravagances in the 
various departments, and simply dismounting a regi- 
ment, (which he took for granted was to be remount- 
ed again,) and calling home the Home Squadron 

which in a year or two was to be sent out again; if, 
in short, they did not do the thing effectually, and in 
the right way, that responsibility would not only 
weigh heavily, but would weigh destructively upon 
them. Mr. I. did not often allude to the existence 
of parties in this house, still less to the presidential 
question in this house; but he did it now distinctly. 
Sir, (said Mr. I.) we shall -have no right to say a 
word to the people upon any party or upon the pre- 
sidential question, unless we show that we are in 
earnest in the professions of retrenchment and re- 
form we have made. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Holmes) adas the reduction of the ta- 
riff} and so, I understand, do other gentlemen, As 
to that, (continued Mr. I.) they recollected that at 
the last session of congress he had spoken of a Penn 

sylvania platform; and his friends from the south re- 
collected that he hud offered them a position upon 
that platform, which they would mot take; aad he 
had asked sume of thein the next day that, as they 
would not take the wholesome drink of wine and 
water, how did they like the pure whiskey they 
were obliged to swallow? He had stood pledged to 
make a motion on the sibject, which, if his south- 
ern friends had seconded, would have been the law 
of the land. They would not take the wine and wa- 
ter; they had chosen to take ths raw whiskey. 
Mr. Holmes. We are Washingtonians. We wam 
Mr. I. said he was wandering 
He suggested 


And he was satisfied 
that, by lay ing the hand on these things in the ar uy 


Mr. I. did not often speak | 


Squadron is wanted? No, sir. What, then, do we 
want it for? There was, two years ago, a report fron 
the then secretary of the navy, accompanied bya 
report from the secretary of war, in which there 
was an intimation that our wavy, in comparison with 
the navy of Great Britain, was then as one to ent; 
that the British navy was, in faet etrht times as 
arg as our owe; and the sum then asked for the na- 
val service of the year was eight millions: (now we 
are asked for nine millions—one million more:) and 
the report of the secretary of the navy contended 
for the principle that it was the policy of this governe 
ment to go on increasing ils naval establishment ag 
Mist as it could antil it rose to half the Sz. of the 
navy of. Great Britain. Now pit these two things 
together. Their navy was then to ours as eight to 
me: and we were to augment ours till it was half as 
large as theirs: theirs being eight, ours must be fonr; 
and four times eight are thirty two: so that the se- 
cretary, in substance, asked of congress to saaction 
a principle which necessarily involved the appro- 
priation of thirty-two milions of dollars for the na- 
val service. This was asked, I say, two years azo, 
as proper at that time for the use of the navy. And 
the gentlemah has already said that if we go On in- 
ereasing our naval force at the rate we are now pur- 
suing, thirty-two millions will not be enough. No 
sir, it will not: filly milhons will not cover the ex- 
penditure. My friend from Philadelphia (Mr. Inser- 
soll) was Í recollect very ferocious, about that tue, 
tur the burning of London [a laugh] with our navy; 
he told us it could be done; and if our naval force 
was not equal to it then, he was ready to go on and 
increase at till it should be strong enough to sail up 
the [haies and burn London [Roars of laughter. 
Yes, sic, London: not Chatham, which 1 believe 
sume Dutch admiral did once set fire to, or attempted 
it. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll here, amid much surrounding 
merriment, interposed to explain, and Mr. dans as- 
senting, he stated that he had only proposed to vurn 
London in return for what the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusults nad proposed, viz: to take a British fleet 
up the Mississippi and burn Natchez! (Laughter. ] 

Me. Adams. I burn Natehez? Itake the British 
tet up the Mississippi? Í never proposed any such 
thing. Lbringa Urilish feet up the Mississippi to 
burn Natchez? Ohno, sir. Thisis an afterthougut. 
But 1 come back to the motion made vy the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, (Mr. lde) and 1 must 


say [was nota little surprised u: the quarter from 


whieh a motion like that shouid come—a quarter the 
Must interested, certamly, an having due protection 


provided forfour coasting trades and (consequently in 
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Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. 
three voting against. 

Mr. . J lums Ay: and that was because this house 
did not then know what it was for. 1 hope they now 
do know what itis for. Sir, it looks to a war with 
Gieat Britain—to this first, and then to the fact that 
in that event the coast will require a large squadron 
for its defence. It is proposed to go to war with 
Great Britain in case she should take a fancy lo take 
Cuba. That is the reason for increasing this Hume 
Squadron. That's it It is WAR, sir. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. Task the gentleman would | 
he let Great Britain have Cuba? would he? 

Mr. adams. 1 ask the gentleman in turn, is he 
ready to go to war with Great Britain is he? 

Mr. C. J Inzersoll, Without one moment's hesi- 
tation, sooner than let her tuke Cuba. 

Mr. eldams. I believe so. I believe the gentle- 
man is ready; und as that is at least a possible event, 
this Hlome Squadron appropriation is meant to pro- 
vide forit. | am against a war, and l believe the 
country is against it, and that they will support the 
proposition of the gentleman from New Hampshire. 
I believe that the morals of the country are ney so 
deeply corrupt as to he prepared to go to war with 
Great Britain for the sake of acompany of Creoles: 
no, nor yet for the sake of annexng 1 exad to the 
Union: for that is another of the objects in view. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that it is 
not by reducing the expenditures in the ariny or the 
navy thal we can effect a reduction in our expendi- 
tures. No; but by administrative measures here, at 
home. Well, sir, suppose we shall adopt, at once, 
the British plan, and let the members of this house 
and the members of the senate serve without pay. 
Suppose we strike out the items of our pay and 
mileage, and all the other expenses, as well of con- 
gress, as of the executive, what will the saving be? 
At the outside, but (wo millions. l 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. Not including the executive; 
the expenditures of congress alone—that is, for 


three sessions. 

Mr. adams. Well, of congress then, without the 
executive, for Wo years. Strike out all administra- 
tive expenditures—all the documents we print for 
the information of the people of the Union, some 
fifteen or twenty volumes every year, in order to 
show the nation the measures here proposed and 
adopted. Strike this all off: the expenses of both 
houses of congress, with their officers. and what 
does it amount to? Two millions. Well, cut that 
down; and then cut off the same sum from the ap- 
propriation for the navy, and what, wil] be still Jett: 
Seven millions. Now, admitting that all the gen- 
tleman’s charge of extravagance in the expendi- 
tures of this house be true: grant it all; and still,! 
ask, what is it that is done here? what isthe interest 
of this nation in our acts and doings in these houses 
of the legis!uture? and then, lask, what ìs their in- 
terest m having an enormous navy afloat all over the 
world, to take the territory belonging to other na- 
tions, av, to invade the territories of nations at 
e with us, as has repeatediy and recently been 
What good will these nine millions do to the 
country if expended as is proposed upon the navy? 
And what will it be in comparison with the benetits 
derived from the legislation of congress? Tsay that 
the principle or the gentleman’s argument is un- 
sound. I sas that it is not here that the great mass 
of expenditure is to be found, or is in any danger ol 
ever being found. No; but it is in the army and the 
navy. å l 

Why, sir, in the light reduction of our army ex- 
penditure two years since, when we reduced a squad- 
ron of cavalry to infantry or riflemen, a retrench- 
ment for which the country is under obligation to the 
gentleman from Tennessee over the way (Mr. Care 
Johnson) and | asa part of it, much as we ma. dil- 
fer in our polities, and light as the gentleman from 
Fennsylvania (Mr. C. J Ingersoll) may make of tt, 
if compared with the increase proposed by the then 
secretary of war, a reduction was effected of not 
less than four millions of dollars. The secretary 
proposed to increase the army to twenty thousand; 
instead ol that the hou-e reduced it one-third, which 
was an eflect equal to a saving of more than tour 
millions of dollars, At that time, too, there was au 
increase proposed for the navy, but the house refus- 
ed to countenance the project, and instead of in- 
creasing curtailed the navy expenditure. Little as 
1 ain disposed to boast of having been a member of 
the last congress, and ittie as I may like many 
things at did, Lb will say thatit was the most relrench- 
ne Gon dress that ever sat since the commencement 
of this government, and its reductions of toe public 
expenditure were made iu the army and the vavy— 
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done? 
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and the other from the secretary of the navy, reveal 

ed what was the policy of the administration—a poli- 
cy commencing with the appropriation of not less 
than forty millions for the army and navy. I say the 
house now knows what that policy is; and, knowing 
it, l hope my friend from North Carolina, (Mr. Me- 
Kay,) the chairman of the committee of ways ani 
means, a gentleman who has always been the advo- 
eate of economy in this house, will now carry his 
economical principles into that committee, and will! 
nat be any more favorable now to an increase of ex- 

penditure, either in the army or navy, than he was 

when a reduction was made, with his stre uous aid, 

in both. I do not say that it will be necessary to re- 

duce either branch at present. J have not had time 

to examine the reports submitted to us by the exrcu- 

tive; but Jam fully convinced itis wholly useless to! 
go into the boundless expenditure recommended | 
to us to provide the materiel of a war; and to 
prevent this we must reduce the appropriation asked | 
for. 

And now IT come to notice the system of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, ) | 
which 1s to save in the administration of the govern- 
ment. Why, the gentleman knows perfectly well 
that the administration is not here. This is the place 
for legislation. You supervise, superintend, and con- | 
trol the actings of the executive; but the administra-: 
tion is not here. I should, myself, be glad to have 
the honorable gentleman at the head of a committee 
fur the reduction of expenditures in congress. We 
should then see what all his plans would come to.“ 
(A laugh.) I believe when all was done, he would 
save nothing but candle ends. (Much merriment.) , 
Why, sir, we have tried that. We had in the last 
congress two committees for retrenching our expen: | 
ses, and they were as zealons in the discharge of their! 
duty as | ever knew committees to be in my life; I 
see the chairman of one of them now before me; the 
other (Mr. Summers) 1 grieve much to learn is de- 
tained at home by ill health. I again say, I never, 
knew tvro committees go into their work with more 
zeal and determination to discharge their whole duty. 
One, [ think, was general in its character, having 
charge of the expenditures of the whole government, 
executive as well as congressional. The other was 
confined specially to the expenditures in this house 
alone. And whatdidthey do? The gentleman him- 
self laughs at the question; he laughs, and can’t help 
it, when he thinks of what it all came to. They cut 
off a few of the pages, and they made some small, 
saving in our quills, and paper, and pens. (A laugh.) 
We agreed to all the rigid reductions they reported, 
and that was the amount of it. Put the gentleman 
at the head of such another committee, and all he 
and his committee will do, will, I venture to predict, | 


t 


be not a farthing better. 


Now I say I am averse to the gentleman's proposi- 
tion upom principle. He asks us to go to the admi- 
nistration to retrench. Why, the executive govern- 
ment is the administration. You furnish the means 
—they administer them. Al our extravagancies, he 
says, are in the adininistration. Now, heavy as has 
been the responsibility on me as a member of this 
house for the last four years, [have no reproach to 
east on the President that he has not reduced them. 
I say, if the reduction is made, it must be made here; 
it must be dune by this house; and the only way you 
have to doit is by drawing your purse strings toge- 
ther when the appropriations are asked for; besides 
which, you have the power of impeaching the execu- 
tive ollicers. The gentleman seems to think that 
your execulive government is the most corrupt in the 
world, and all it does is to devise means of spending 
the publie money. I do not think so. I never 
charged this, not even on Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration. [tais not there that the evil works. And as 
lu this house, as I said, congress has no other means 
to control executive expenditures but by refusing the 
money. You must get the report of a committee, 
and then cut short the appropriations. And that is 
just what we did. That is what the gentleman from 
Cennessee (Mr. Care, Johnson) set forth with so much 
zeal, and in consequence a large reduction was effect- 
ed in the army and elsewhere, as any one may see if 
he compares what we gave with what we were ask- 
ed to give. We both cut off existing sources of ex- 
penditure, and cut down still more largely sources 
proposed to us. And I hope that, on the present oc- 
casion, the gentleman from New Hampshire will not 
be diverted or at all turned aside from his purpose by 
the httle attempt of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia to throw lum off by proposing to inquire if we 
use too many pens, and waters, and bits of sealing 
wax; for we never shall find, here, any thing else to 
inquire about. I bave heard, indeed, some gentlemen 


talk about shortening our sessions; and | have heard aud now Of right cee; who had been seized im th 
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some gentlemen already talk of adjourning in Mareh, 
and others of adjourning in April. If we do it, i 
aill be necessary for us to use very close application 
indeed. There is a vreat deal to be done. We hare, 
among other things, four or five millions of debt to 
phy, and revenue to provide for it. The payments 


recommended to us by the secretary. 


For myself} shall be much obliged to the house if 
it will adjourn in April or May: but] have witnessed 
the same proposition made here over and over. and 
sometimes very early; some gentlemen have moved 
May and some April, and the resolution has stood on 
your journal a month after the time had gone ts 
without ever being called up. And so I suspect itis 
likely to be now. I speak, however, only from the 
exerience I have had. . 

Tnere is, to be sure, another mode of retrenching, 
which has sometimes been adopted; and that is to 
cut down the ap: ropriations a hundred thousand dol- 
lars at a dash, without knowing on what the redue- 
tion 18 to fall. Estimates are carefully and labo | 
riously made up at the departments from a knowledge 
of what expenses would necessarily occur; but with- 
out anv regard to this, or any inquiry into consequen- 
ces the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposed to 
reduce the appropriations one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But that was in the judiciary department, a 
department at which the gentleman seems alwars 
very ready to strike; the reduction was to fall on the 
support of the judges, on the expense of the juries, 
and other like expenditures in some thirty feceral 
courts, district courts, circuit courts, and the United 
States supreme court. The cost ofall which formed, 
as | believe, an aggregate of some five hundi t$ thous 
and dollars. The estimates for all the items“ of this 
expenditure were made at the department dollar by 
dollar, because that they would come was justas 
certain as if the bills had been already presented.— 
On this comes the gentleman's mode of economy, sir. 
to strike down one hundred thousand dollars from 
this amount; no reason given—no statements to show 
that the money could be spared—uo explanation as 
to how this money could be taken from the judges or 
the juries of the country, or the clerks of the courts, 
or witnesses; nothing of this; he moves to cut off cne 
hundred thousand dollars, blindfold, at a blow; and 
it seems the house took him at his word. And what 
was the consequence? Just before the session closed, 
on one of the last days, when the honorable gentle- 
man, tired of the double labor which those busy days 
exacted, had gone home to amuse himself with his 
constjtuents, comes in a bill appropriating just a huv- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Yes—for an Indian treaty. 

Mr. Adams. Yes; that makes it better still; the 
money was stuck into a bill for an Indian treaty! (i 
mense laughter.] just when the gentleman had gone 
home delighted at the great saving he had accom- 
plished, (loughter,) and that was the end of the gen- 
tleman’s expedients for economizing, at that time.— 
He renewed, I believe, something of the same sort 
the following session. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Yes, and we carried it. In anap- 
propriation for the current year the secretary propo- 
sed the same amount. 

Mr. Adams. And [ take it for granted 

Mr. Ingersoll. They did very weil without the 
money; justice, I believe, was administered the bet- 
ter, for it. 

Mr. Adams. And I take it for granted that we 
shall find the gentleman’s plans result now pretty 
much in the same way as they did then. My objec- 
tion is to the gentleman’s principle. He will have 
the house assume not only its own eins, but the sins 
of the executive also. I hope that the resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Hale) will be followed up, so that we shall mase 3 
reduction of this enormous amount of nine milions 
Í do not propose to make it until I know what the 
estimates are, and from which items the money car 
best be spared. Iain not for cutting down blindly a 
hundred thousand dollars ata blow. 

Mr. Hale was desirous to address the house, but the 
hour being late, the house adjourned. 


Tuorspvar. Dec. 28. Mr. Slidell gave notice ths! 
he would hereafter ask leave to introduce a billi 
exempt from duty, cotton imported into the Unie 
States from Texas. 

Mr. Morris gave notice for a bill to construct a dry 
dock at the navy yard at Phil:delphia. 

Mr. Grider gave notice for a bill for the benefit o- 
the devisees of James Rumsey deceased. 

Mr. Lery pres nted a specification of charges b. 
Win. Wyatt against Samuel J. Douglas, judge of t'e 
middle district of Florida. Referred to the comm: 
tee on the judiciary., 

Mr. Giddings presented a memorial from Wr 
Jones, colored man, representing himself to be a pre 
son: r in the U. S. jatkat Washington city, bora fiver 
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city without cause, and was now advertised to be sold 
as A Slave &c. Mr. G. moved to refer it to a select 
committee of five members. 

Mr. Dellet moved that it be laid on the table. 
galived by yeas 55, nays 100. 


Mr Brodhead moved to refer it to the committee 
on the judiciary. | 

The Speaker decided that the rule required the pe- 
tition to lie over for one day, for discussion. 


Home Squadron. The discussion of Mr. Hale’s re- 
solution with the amendment of Mr. Hamlin, was 
resumed. 

Mr. Hale maintained that now while the annual 
expenditures exceeded the revenue by four or five 
millions of dollars, it was necessary to adopt some 
retrenchments and that the navy especially called for 
them. Appropriations for the navy in the last year 
of Van Buren’s administration were five millions of 
dollars. They were auzmented so as to amount to 
nine millions, for the Jast 18 months; and now nine 
millions are called for, for the ensuing 12 months, 
being an increase of demand in this department of 50 
per cent. in one year. The army department's ex- 
perses are estimated at eight millions, and the army 
numbers about 8,000 men, being an average of 1,000 
dollars for every man in it. He was for examining 
detaits, and for an early adjournment after passing 
the requisite appropriation bills, but gentlemen well 
knew the idleness of talking about retrenching the 

heavy government expenditures, by such trivial means 
as curtailing the expenses of congress which all taken 
together formed but a sinall sum indeed compared 
with the heavy appropriations fur army and navy.— 
Jo sastatn his argument the gentleman from Penn- 
svivania had stated not the annual expenses of con- 
gress, but the whole expenses of the whole of the last 
congress, including its three sessions. its long one 
among the rest. What was the object of the home 
It was idle to say that the coasting trade 
needed it, or any such protection. Mr. H. protested 
against the imputation of desiring to eat down the 
navy. Like other pets, it has been so long petted, 
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that it is now beginning to run away with the patri- the national defence. 
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abuses existed, but let them not staunch the ljſe blood 
in attempting to correct what were mere abuses, and 
which had been shown to be so in some instances. 
Mr. Morris of Pennsylvania, said he knew perfect- 
ly well that when once the watchword of economy 
was sounded, when the ery of retrenchment was rais- 
ed, it was a difficult task to make a stand against it: 
it must always be difficult, and to some extent unpo- 
pular, to withstand any measure which carried on its 
face the appearance of reform. But he asked gentle- 
men who were so loudly in favor of the resolution of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire to look at our 
navy as it now stood. Could they say it was too large? 
too large in proportion toourcommerce? Had the com- 
merce of the country receded? had it declined to such 
a degree as to require so large a reduction of the force 
provided for its defence? Ot how many vessels, of all 
descriptions, did the navy now consist? Of sixty-eight 
in all, including brigs, schooners, condemned stcam- 
ers, and all; of which but fifty-three were fit for actual 
service and asa coasting squadron, to cruise where our 
frigates and sloops of war were in the habit of cruis- 
ing, there were but thirty-nine. With this small force 
we maintained squadrons in the Mediterranean, on the 
coast of Brazil, on the coast of Africa, andon the 
coasts of Europe. In all, direct and indirect, we 
kept up six different squadrons: dividing, by this num- 
ber, that of our entire navy, it left as an average but 
six vessels to a squadron. It was well known, too, 
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Mr, Lery here interposed, and explained that they 
were not merely fugitive slaves, but fugitive mur- 
derers. 

Mr. Giddings resumed, and expressed his regret 
that he could not speak on the subject before the 
house without necessarily touching on points which 
were painful to the feelings of many gentlemen. No 
task was more unpleasant to his own feelings: but it 
was his duty to speak what he thought and what he 
knew? The people of Ohio felt that their money 
had been drawn from their pockets for purposes like 
that he had indicated: that while their own mariners 
and their own lawful commerce were left wholly un- 
protected and left to perish, their money must go to 
build up a Home Squadron to protect the domestic 
slave trade. This, it seemed, was the coasting trade 
which these ships were wanted to protect. Ile 
trusted, he hoped, that the flag of his country was to 
be subjected to no such vile degradation. Whatever 
was the fact, let the people know it. Let not gen- 
tlemen keepin the dark. If sucha thing was dune, 
let it be known. If it was done, he declared it to- 
be a violation of the most sacred rights of the peo- 
ple of the free states. He denied all rizht in con- 
gress to tax the people of Ohio to support and pru- 
tect the slave trade onthe coast. They were arous- 
ed on this subject: their feelings were awake, and 
they were anxious to know whether such had indeed 
been the conduct of the government. Their atten- 


that our squadrons did not usually cruise in company; tion was wrought up to the subject. Mr. G. again 


dis- 
Thus in regard to our Me- 


the ships were scattered sometimes at a great 
tance from each other. 


disclaimed being at all actuated by sectional feel- 
ings: but he must tell the gentlemen from the south 


posing it remained at Mahon, others ! 
at the same time visiting the coast of Egypt, and. 
others looking in at the mouth ofthe Dardanelles.— | 
They were of necessity thus dispersed, just as the 
mercantile marine of the country was dispersed.— | 
And while we have but thirty-nine vessels thus en- 
gaged, gentlemen cried out that the navy had swollen: 
to such an enormous size, and was rising to such a 
itch of grandeur and magnificence, that it was ne- 
cessary without delay to strike at this great arm of 
Our commercial tonnage 


mony of the stute. ft aks for one half of the whole | amounted to about a million: being about one-third | 
revenues of the government! [ts expenditures are | of that of Great Britain. Untoubtedly Great Brita | 


enormously increasing. fle considered the home 
equadror and itsexpenses as utterly useless aud worse 
than useless. It was useless to keep upa competi- 
tion with the European governments in vast standing 
navies. The actual annual expenditures by Great 
Britain for her navy, which varied from 1810 to 1815 


at from 80 to 135 millions of dollars. are at present coast, the rivers, and the numerous harbors of England. 


between 30 and 40,000 000. England has many co- 
jonies. We have not; and it ts idle to undertake to 
cope with these old nations in the gorgeous display 
of our flag in foreign seas. Mr. II. was opposed to 
all lavish expenditures, and those fora useless home 
squadron alford a suitable subject for the exercise of 
retrenchment. 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll said, the country needed a navy 
and must have a navy. Hehad no objection to the 
resolution however, and an enquiry into the home 
Squadron is especially necessary to give due weight 
to the report of the secretary of the navy. The so 
called home squadron i- not limited to the protection 
of our coasting trade; its ernising ground extends far 
beyond our coasts. Mr. I. admitted that he dreaded 
the influence of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
when he (Mr. .4dams,) raised his voice for retrench- 
ment. Mr. J. did not think the navy the appropriate 
sphere for the extensive exercise of this virtue. 


A word only (continued Me. I.) in reference to 
another branci of expenditures which had been in- 
troduced into the debate. Efforts had been made to 
retreneh the expenses of the judiciary, and the sub- 
ject had been referred to by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. -Iduns,) yesterday. At that very 
time to which reference had been made, the com- 
mittee of ways and means had deemed it its duty to 
call on the secretary of the treasury for information 
in regard to the abuses and what might be supposed 
extravagant expenditures in that branch of the gov- 
ernment; and a report of great ability, fullness, mi- 
nuteness, had been made at the subseqnent session, 
* hen there had not been time actively to procced upon 
it. It was contained in the executive document No. 
25, of last session, and embodied a mass of infurma- 
tion that would enable them to correct those abuses 
if they existed, (and they were very aptto call, with 
regard to the army, the navy, or the judiciary, those 
things abuses which necessarily resuited from the 
lapse of time and the increase of population of our 
country.) In that report it appeared that the courts 
in three western districts, immediately under the eye 
of the judges, (Judge McLean) did now more business 
than ten year azo the whole of the courts did. God for 


! 
| 


( 
| 


needed a very large naval force, extended as her pos- | 
sessions now were: but let itbe remembered that her 
navy was not raised to its present size merely to 


guard her distant colonies and naval stations all over, 
the world: it was built up just as our American navy; 


was built, with the primary purpose of guarding the 


Our own navy had its origin in the same design. 


Mr. Giddings was in favor of this resolution of in- 
quiry. Within the last five years the navy had cost | 
30 millions, of which Ohio, in the proportion of po- 
pulation, had paid over three millions. Not one 
dollar had been granted for the protection of the 
mariners of Lake Erie. No appropriation, not a dol- 
lae had been granted for a harbor to save from 
shipwreck or ice the unfortunate marine of the 
Lakes. Mr. G. disclaimed any sectional feebing, 
hut would never vote to give nine millions for the 
navy, while the navigating interests of the west 
were thus utterly neglected. The question of naval 
expenses has been forced upon the house too soon.“ 
The house is not yet prepared for their discussion. | 
He would vote to reduce them down froin their nine! 
to but Give millions of dollars. Any reform in con- 


gress expenses can amount at most to but a tri- 


fe in comparison. It is only in the great arms of. 
the nation that retrenchment to the tune of mil-! 
lions can be made. But to return to this Home 
Squadron. What had been its employment? The 
house had heard something from the honorable and 

vefierable gentleman from Massachusetts yesterday 

touching the design and policy of enlarging it; and 
any gentleman might sce, from looking at the south- | 
ern papers. that the real purpose fur which these nu 

merous vessels were desired was to protect southern 

slaves who were crossing the channel at the Baha- 
mas, and thus obtaining their frecdom. Yes: the 
secretary invoked the executive to put a stop to ne- 
gro emigration. It was this idea which had so awa- 
kened the western people. They were anxious to 
know whether such was indeed the fact or not. And 
when they heard the gentleman fron New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Hale) declare, as one personally interest- 
ed, that this Home Squadron was of no benefit in 
the protection of the coasting trade, they would call, 
louder than ever, to know for what it was to be kept 
up and enlarged? Why, it was but the other day 

that an ollicerof the government was said to have 
left his duty to the flag and public service of his 
country to go hunting after fugitive slaves. Yes: the 
statement was that he had even dared to carry that 


would be found: or the American slave trade was the commerce of 


the country, The people of Ohio denied it utterly, 
and held that every attempt to involve them in its 
moral turpitude Was an encroachment on their con- 
stitutional rights. Here he would leave the subject. 


The Speaker presented a letter from Mr. Rhella 
member of the select committee appointed hereto- 
fore on the joint resolntions of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, declining to serve on thal committee. 
Mr. Rhett was excused. 

On motion of Me. Adams, the vacancy thus ereat- 
ed in the number of the committee was ordered to 
be supplied, and the house adjourned. 


Frivay, Dec. 29. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the petition presented by Me. Giddings 
from Wm. Jones, contined in the District jail. 

Mre. Saunders, of N.C. took ground against the pe- 
titioner. He thought that if he was a free-man he 
could easily enough prove his freedom, or if he should 
be sold he could escape by a writ habeas corpus. He 
suspected that the petitioner was a slave, and found 
it dificult to prove his freedom, and therefore called 
upon congress to interfere tn his behalf. 

Mr. Giddings said that seventeen years since John 
Randolph had moved a similar petition, and Mr. Mi- 
nor, of Pennsylvania, had in 1828, done the same 
thing. Ile had but followed the movement of these 
distinguished gentlemen in moving a select commit— 
tee to act upon the petition he had presented. The 


„law under which this person had been puprisoned 


was as old asthe cession of the District of Columbia. 
If for no other cause, for its antiqnity it ouzht to be 
scrutinized by congress, Mr. Giddings declared that 
under the law of the Distriet (an old law of Mary- 
land,) a man might be wantonly thrown into prison 
upon suspicion of being a slave. Ile might be retam— 
ed there deprived of his liberty, aud he mig it then 
be sold to pay the costs of isuprisonment. 


Mr. Saunders said that such a person could not be 
gold if he could prove his freedom. 

Mr. Giddings remarked that he thought the gentle- 
man had not met the inquiry. Suppose the person 
was proved free, but was unable to pay the costs, 
would not judzment be entered against him; and on 
that judgment would he not be liable to be sold into 
slavery? f 

Mr. Saunders. 
he paid the costs. 

Mr. Giddings. Was he not liable to the payment 
of these costs? 

Mr. Saunders. Just as a debtor would he. The 
person was committed on the probability of has being 
a slave, and was afterwards discharged on showing 
that he was a free-man upon the payments of his 
costs. Would the gentleman have him committed 
to jail forever? That was tho same principle whica 
Was in operation with regard to white men. 


Mr. Giddings said that the gentleman was probably 
correct; living ina slave state, he would of course 
know the law, but he had himself understood it dif- 
ferently. . Ile had understood that the person would 
be liable to be sold for the costs aſter he had proved 
himself free.) But, suidt he, the law is bad enough, 


No; he was entitled to freedom if 


bid (said Mr. I.) that a country of 13,090,090 should | flag with him, und that he had prostituted its sacred | viewed in the most favorable aspect. The gentleman 


not require 


. F ² ee en a E E A 


greater care and expense than a country of | protection to the base and degrading purpose of hunt- | says the law only applies to slaves. But there is ano- 


302 


Jaw pretu veg every CRAN aba AU „ „nh, tn be 
a slave, ay od tre rented penyes 
hansel hee Ves. str at oe shoo td bea [tthe gener 
in the face thor the great sss of people Arent! hto, 
this low deetires bro a siave acd he js thrown into 
prison as a Parite Pro sep jer by any person who 

roves to treat him as a slave, or who may wish to 
purchase him at a publie saie. Yet. the gentbonan 
@avs, he wan prave his freedom? This, ho vever, 
might not he a very easy matter fora man bors in 
Alibama or Louistana aud arrested here ov shall 
he obtaia his testimony m a distant state while in- 
mured in the walls of ysi prison? Suppose the 
honorabls gentleman were called os to prove bi asetf 
free today, would be be able to do it? Could he 
prove himself to have been bora of free parents? —, 
That his mother was a free woman? That his an- 
cestors- have heretofore been free? 


But suppose he he so fortunate while in jail as to 
obtain the proof, after the accumulation of a hundred 
or a thousand dollars cost? This amount wouid rene: 
der him a bankrupt for life. Heis therefore ruined 
by being accused, fafsely accused, of having been a 
slave. [s this just. is it in accordance with our sense 
of propriety? Does it comport with the refinements, 
of the are? With our views of liberty? Mr. G. deela:- 
ed it opposed to American freedom. THe desired the | 
house and the country to understand that this law 
was re-enacted by congress, and its continuance now 
depends upon the will of the people of the free states. 
Althoush it was originaly enacted by the legislature | 
of Maryland more than a century since, yet it had 
heen re-enacted and continued in force by the act of: 
congress anproved 27th of February, 180]. From 
that day it became the law of congress; for its con 
tinuance congress 1s still responsible. We refuse, he 
said, fo repeal it, and therefore prefer a continuance ` 
of its effects. | 

Mr. G. stated that when this subject was beforo: 
the house at the last session many slaveholders ex- 
pressed their wish for its repeal. Indeed, said he F, 
do nut recollect of bat one gentleman from the south 
who manifested a hostility to its repeal, and that gen- 
tleman is not now in his seat. Ile said froin the | 
feciing manifested yesterday, and from the apparent | 
temper and disposition of the house to-day, he judged | 
that he law would be repealed without unnecessary | 


ts jum ys sate Sy he 
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aethon of 2 fermer eormeress and bene that this „ 


Soon J receive this petition, refer it to a select com- 
mittee and repeal a law by whieh a freeman had 
been iinbris mel. 


If there were objections to a se- 


= — — — 


as ahove all his victorics, and as destroying a hydre- 
monster v e never could have gotten rid of withouta 
second revolution. He was prepared to vote for the 
hill as it stood; but, after the speech of Mr. Barnard, 


leet canmmittee he had confidence in the lave of jns- | he should propose expressly to insert the word “na- 


tive and of freedom on the part of the judiciary com- 
mittee to believe they would repeal the law. 


The debate vas further continued by Mr. Beards- 
ley aud Mr Ehan, of New York. 

The memeriat was then after a call for the previ 
ons question referred by the house to the committee 
on the judiciary. 

The house then went into committee of the whole 
on General Jacksons fine, and after debate thereon 
aljvurned til Tuesday next. 


9 


— 


Trespay, Jax. Messrs. Wm. IT. Hammett, mem- 
ber elect from the state of Mississippi, and Lucius 
Lyon, member eleet from the state of Michigan, ap- 
peared, were qualified, and took their seats. 

Riales of the house. Mr. Alens, from the select 
committee heretofore appointed on the rules, asked 
le ive to make a report, for the purpose of having it | 
printed. Mr. Reding objected. 

The objection being persisted in, the report was | 
nel reertved. 


( 


Jackson's fine. On motion of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. 
the house resolved itself into committee of the whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Davis, of Indiana, in 
the chair.) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
to refund the fine imposed on General Andrew Jack- 
son by Judge Hail, 

For which bill Mr. Stephens had offered a sub- 
stitute, providing that the sum of $1009. with inter- | 


| 


sest at the rate of six percent. from the 3istof March, 


i 


1315, be given, granted, and appropriated to and for 
the use and benet of Gen. Jackson; but that nothing 
in the said bill contained should be coastrued as im- 
plying a censure on Judge Hall, or as in any way 
questiomug the propriety of his decision in that 
Case. 

Mr. Barnard was entitled to the fonr, and address- 
ed the committee at length, mainly im reply to a 
speech of Mr. Slidell 

Mr. Dawson, of La., arose in reply and spoke 
warialy in favor of the original bill. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Ja., followed in vehement support 


‘ 


1 


justly” before the word “imposed.” (The reporter 
did not understand him as making that motion, how- 
ever.) 

Mr. Grider, of Ky., next spoke in vindication of 
the judiciary, assailed by the last speaker. 

Mr. Dean. of Ohio, next delivered a strenuous 
speech in favor of the bill. 

Vir. Peyton, of Tenn., next addressed the house.— 
It was not my purpose (said he) to have said a sinzle 
word on this subject; it was my wish to vote for the 
bill before the house, the purport of which ts simpiy 


to refund to General Jackson the fine imposed oa 


him at New Orleans by Judge Hall, without having 
any debate upon it whatever. J regret that gentlemia 
have felt themselves called on take a different course, 
and notcontenting themselves with a restoration cf 
the fine to Gen. Jackson, and studied high-wrouzht 
eulogiums upon his character, have heaped mountaras 
of abuse upon the character and motives of the ce- 
ceased Judge. Is this just? In at right? Js it required 
that, in order to do honor to Gen. Jackson, we should 
trample upon the judiciary, and prostrate this great 
bulwark of our institutions—this safest repositery 
of our liberties, upon which depend our lives, cur 
property, and the peace and good order of societs? 
Is it necessary to invade the sanctuary of the grave, 
and hvyena-like, dig up the bones of the dead, and 
blacken them all over with the rankest abuse. the mest 
virulent vituperation? No, sir, no! It is not. Jier 
one, shall not do it; nor do I feel myself called on to 
say aught against General Jackson. IT feel as much 
pride in his military fame as any of those who cre 
making so much noise about it I regard his miia- 
ry fame as a national property, in which you ard I 
and every man in this country have an interest. But 
Jam not quite sure that those who are most active 
and clamorous about this fine are the best guardians 
of the General's fame. | believe that they are mere 


i pretenders, that they are going for themselves and 


fur their party, and not for General Jackson or their 
country. If this stain, as they call it, on the bright 
escutcheon of Jackson has been preying like a vulture 


lupon their vitals, why have they not been restive be- 
fore now? Why have they suffered it to remain, cor- 


delay. The gentleman from North Carolina bad said lof the bill. He had supposed that the public will in 
ireding rusting, and eating like a cancer into the very 


that the peopie of the District were in favor of the this matter had been so fully and clearly expressed 


law. Mr. G. believed that if the voice of the people that congress had only to act; bat it had pleased the 
here were obtained, three out of four would be found | gentiemen to debate the question, and attribute the 
Opposed to its continuance. whole movement to party tactics. As to what had 
The debate was continued by Mr. Davis, of New 195 a ny tne POT Ean from New York Mr. 
York, and Mr. Huralson, of Georgia. aracrd) avut the majo ity being unable to lick the: 
78 question into such a shape that it would pass the, 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, said he was for the re- other branch of the legislature, he should attempt no 
ference of the memorial to the committee on the Ju- lick ing., but to declare that the fine had been taken 
diciary with instructions to report what the law now | unjustly and traitorously from General Jackson, and 
in foree is, and whether amendments ougut not to be! mist be returned to him. Mr. K., speaking BE the; 
made to the law. If it was true that persons could! respect which was claimed for the judiciary 810 
be sold to pay the expenses of imprisonment in the the judiciary was entitled to respect just as long as 
District of Columbia, it was not true in Georgia, it showed respect to the will and opinions ol the 
Mr. S. expressed his great surprise, that gentlemen! American peopie, and no longer; and for himself he 
should become so much exeited upon a question of peheved at gtute us corrupt as any other department 
this character. He fouad the stability of the union of this or any other government. ‘This irreverence 
disenssed upon a question like this, and to his surprise might be attributed to his having once been a black- 
gentlemen from the east, west, north and south be- smith: bat as a practising member of the bar he had 
cane excited upon this subject Way should they be? 


y À , : l t been taught it by his own observation aad eX perience. 
Was the union to be dragged iaio every discussion | As to tie bill being stopped atthe other end of the 
of this character; awl eouid not a question of so tri- 


Cecupitol, gentlemen should remember that a similar 
vial chiracter be presented without cudangering the | bill had once passed the sengte; and if that body 
unong l should now rejeetat, it wouid only show that there 

Mr. sidans sail he could not help comparing this | existed in this country a party which never learned 
incident with one that oceurred here to the 27th eon and never forgot, and which the indiznation of the 
gress. Me. White, of Lousiana, then introduceda Amenecan people would hurl into atoms if it dared 
bili regulating arrest on mesne process in this city. resist there wiil. He con- idered the national trea- 
The bil was real a first and second time, and the; Surv as cankered by the thousand dollars which it 
rules of the house were suspended to aet upon it. — unjustly withheld trom the country’s defender, nor 
An effort sas made to defeat the bill, butat was re- could it ever prosper as it would, should it disgorge 
jected and the bill passed 135 to 35. The bill wasj this ill-gotten gain. He scouted Mr. Barnard's pa- 
pissed in half an hour atter it had been introduced. | rallel between the public services of Judge Hall and 
The eras A this precipitation gentlemen would: Gen. Jackson, declaring it as his full conviction that 
re nember. nder the laws of this District a citizen; there were a certain class of men in this country who 
of Louisiana wasan jail here, and the house were in- | never had forgiven and never would forgive General 
flamed by the fact. The ciizon prison was a) Jackson for whipping the Eazlsh at New Orleans. 
freeman. He was a white man it was true, and that) [I was not pleasing ty see one’s friends whipped be- 
was the only ditterence in tae case. Mr. A. said his| fore one’s face. Adverting to the fact that Judge 
mind had been paintully called to the zceue in the | Hall had two maiden sisters in the city, he dwelt up- 
house at that time. A freeman had now sent his pe- | on it as agziavating the criminality. and odiousness 
tition here stating that he had been haprisoned for | of his character ina sevenford degree, and marking it 
two moutis, and that he was now advertsed to belas dark and damuabie. General Jackson ought to 
sold fer jad dees. Inis inan was a citizen of Virgie | have hung iom on the tist abet im the public 
mia, and yet there was to be no interest in his rights square. Mr. K attributed the fine oa mean fleeting 
or his freedom, Members ere teld that they bad of revenge, and spoke with great scorn of the fears 

ho power to aet upon this subject— toat it was a judi- | of the Judge when Sitting to idiiet it. It was a 
cai question tat coud nut ve considered. Nosuch | oaek-handed hek at a hero they nevér could reach 
argument was heard durmg the Siih congress. Ain the field. Mr. K. went into an impassionate en 
White euzen of Louisiana wasi prisoned tien. Aco- logy on the General, and then declared that all tus 
Jored euzen of Virginia was iopisoned now. Mre. jacis as a soldier were eclipsed by bis acts in the Pre- 
A. ardently boped that alter this exhibition of the | sidential chair, characterizing his war on the bank | 


| 
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vitals of General Jackson’s fame for thirty long 

years, without an effort to expunge it? Sir, you were 

in power twelve long years, and not a word was ever 
heard about this stain. Why did you notthen clamor 
as loud as you do now, to have it washed out? Your 
plea is that Gen. Jackson was then in power, and 

delicacy forbad that this matter should then be agitate 
ed. But what pretext have you for your negligence 

during the reign of Mr. Van Buren! Was deiicacy 
in the way then? Did you regard him as the only 

begotten politicalson of the General, and thatis was 

indelicate for the son to act in behalf of the charac- 

ter of the father? It seems to me that this was the 
most propitious time for erasing the stain; time was 
precious; many of those who had witnessed the trans- 
action had gone down to the grave; others were cui- 
ly following therm, and the memories of the survivors 
were daily and hourly growing more and more dim 
and forgetful of the facts and circumstances of that 
important event. Why did you not act then? Because 

sir, you did not care one fig about it. It has all been 
the result of an afterthought. You were then rich, 
strong, and proud—your political capital was at “the 
flood,” and you needed the ajd of no such humbug. 

You are now poor, bankrupt, humble, timid, and, 
like drowning men, you are calehing at straws. Nr. 
Van Buren was a mere palitieal parasite, a branch 
of mistletoe, that owed its elevation, its growth, nay, its 
very existence, to the tall trunk of anaged hickory; but 
so soon as it was attempted to transplant it and force 
it to live upon its own resources, independent of 
hickory sap, it shrunk, and withered, and died; ace 
you have now found out that the only mode of re- 
storing it to its former elevaticn and vigor, is to call 
to its aid the strength and support and sustenance of 
the same old hickory. ‘This, sir, is the secret of all 
this clamor about this fine. It is intended for polti- 
cal effect, fur political capital, and for no other pur- 
pose under the sun. This l regret exceedingly, and 
itis to be deeply regretted by the whole counts, 
and especially by the (rue friends of Gen. Jackson. 


But, as his friends, or those who have taken it up 
on themselves to become the peculiar keepers of bis 
faine, and the representatwes of the feelings ard 
wishes of General Jackson on this subject, ask for 
the money, Tsay let them have itz although I beliere 


ite is striking don none of the proudest monuments 


of his giery —although;theseyinjudicious or pretend - 
inetrichds are selling the mighty space of has large 
honor “for so much trash as may be grasped thus. 


This act which you are now about to reverse, was 
the crowning glory of that great man’s brilliant ca- 
reer, who won for himself at New Orleans immortal 
honor, and for his country imperishable renown. His 
military fame is the pride of the nation. Is it not a 
shame that it should, by political manœuvering. be 
placed in the scale, to be balanced against a few 
dollars and cents? 
could have pointed back with pride and exultation to 


this noble, this godlike sacrifice; the conquering ge- red to the select committee raised upon that sub- 
neral, surrounded by his victorious soldiers, fresh ject, 


from the field of his glory, bowing in dignified sub- 


mission to the laws and civil tribunals of his country. adopted instructing the committee on the judiciary } 
What a spectacle! Worthy of the admiration of to inquire into the expediency of empowering judges 
mankind to the end of time. This act stands out to take certificates in tue case of fugitives from la- 
It is the Andes bor. 


above all others in his eventful life. 
of his glory, upon which posterity will gaze in after 
ages, when all the rest of his renowned feats shall 
have been forgotten or eclipsed. Is it not humilia- 


ting that this brightest flower in the wreath of his! granting half pay and pensions to certain widows. 
fame, which should be cherished as one of the price- | They were read twice and referred. The act last 


less pene of the nation, should thus be tarnished 
for the pake of a few votes for an unworthy and ambi- 
tious aspirant to power, from which he has been 
once so signally and justly ejected by an indignant 
people? But, in God's name, if they want the mo- 
ney, let them have it. 


Mr. Weller moved that the committee rise; which 
motion prevailing, tke commitee rose and reported 
progress. 

The rules. Mr. Adams, by general consent, made 
a report from the select committee on rules, which, 
on motion of Mr. A., was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Adams also moved that the subject be made 
the special order of the day for this day week; which 
motion was rjected. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, on leave given, reported a 
resolution from the committee on public lands, pro- 
viding for the printing of the report of the commis- 
sioner of the general land office, and of 10,000 ex- 
tra copies thereof; the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Elmore moved that the committee of elections 
be authorized to employ a clerk atthe public ex 
pense. A discussion, at a very Jate hour, arose on 
this proposition, Messrs Houston and Carroll speak- 
ing thereto. , 

The remarks of Mr. C. gave rise to some questions 
of order, which were not disposed of when the house 
adjourned. 


Wepwespay, Jan. 3. Mr. Adams introduced a re- 
solution which was adopted, calling upon the Pre- 
sident for copies of all the instructions given by 
the government to the squadron upon the coast of 
Africa, and also copies of all instructions (if in the 
possession of the President) given by the government 
of Great Britain to the British squadron. 

Me. Hudson, of Mussachusetts, offered a resolution 
calling upon the committee of ways and means to re- 
port as to the expediency of reporting a bill paying 
the Massachusetts claim against the United States 
for militia services. 

Mr. .4dams offered a second resolution calling for 
information as to the condition of the Sinithsonian 
fund and. the interest received upon it. Adopted. 


Mr. Hunt, of N. Y. offered joint resolutions to 
amend the constitution by establishing the one term 
principle in the election of President of the United 
States. Mr. H. moved to refer it to the committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi. objected to the con- 
sideration of the resolution and under the rule it was 
la id over. 

A resolution was offered by Mr Benton to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the present inilitia 
laws of the United States. 

Mr. Stetson offered a resolution, providing for a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the house had 
refused to make the report of Mr. Adams from the 
committee on the rules, the special order for Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. Boyd moved to lay the resolution on the table 
This motion failed—yeas 80, nays 87. This resolu- 
tion giving rise to debate, was then laid over. 

On motion of Mr. Hungerford, 

Resolved, l'hnt a -viect cunmitee be appointed on re- 
trench:nent, whose duty it shall be to examine, us far as 
practicable, the amount paid by the vovernment to each 
and every person for & rvices as officers or agents, an. 
including members of co gress; the nature and amoun: 
of such services; und to recommend such increase or 
decrease of compensation as they shall deem equitable; 
and further to recommend the discharge of all such per- 
sons in the pay of the government whose services can 
in their opinion, be dispensed with. 

Mr. Barnard offered a resolution in favor of ex- 
tending relief to the nearest relatives of the officer- 
and crew of the United States schooner Grompus. 

A joint resolution was introduced by Mr. Frick, re- 
quiring the secretary of the senate and the clerk of 
the house to procure in all cases work of American 
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In all time to come our children 


t 


ec .—wwuᷓĩĩ —y„t:4 


manufacture for the use of the capitol, when such) XVS II ee Ae, Ashe Paco cern E „ 
Work can be procured rhearply and ay aod a8 the ) eee i Me J aie k 8 a eter J „ 
foreign articles. Objections were made, and the re- kea t Brothers Mires n Caa. Calo, 
solution was laid over. Ge. Cern, e „ D e : 
i: . * U 85 10 l ), W U Hoi Jeh EP Ey 15 ir X ! `. e 
Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania. on leave introduced a 19 N 95 1 i 9 ó 1 . T. 's 
x ‘ 8 A TENTAS EE OSEOJ, J aS. Pu Mei Patos Th tay 15 
bill which was referred to the committee on naval) ue, Pou, Breceh, Eo K. Giedices, W. G ren, Bye 


affairs, to erect a dry dock at Philadelphia. rin Green, Grier, Hanin Hard o, Harper, He vy. 


Mr. Ingersoll introduced a bill relating to copy- H bh. Hudson. Hesgertird M , Hones, 
rights, which was ordered to be printed and reſer- Charles J Tegel J bt R. Ivgersal, Dorn. Jenks. 
Cove J heson, Pelee Bo IR. Andrew Jetrisan, 
G re W Jans Peson K nar, Dainiel P Kew. Kek- 
atrick, Lyen, M Cena. Mellvar e. MeK v. Merh, 
More. Boward T Moris. Moree, Mosely, Nes, Ne we 
ton, Parmenter, Prersan, Pevtan, Bista R Peer, 
Rain-ey. Rathbno, Chahe M. Read. D. S. Reid, Rit- 
| ter, Rodney, Rogera Russell, St. John, Sams te, 
Schenck. Seater. S veranes Thomas H Sevm ur. Da- 
vid L. Sevmonr, Simoes, Sitdell A. Sanith. Cal b B. 
Smith, S eenrod, Stephens Stetsan. A Stewart, J. Stew. 
art, Stone, Sykes. Thomassay. Tibbatts, Tillen Tyler, 

anre, Vanmeter, Vinon, Wheaton Weie, Williams, 
Wilkins, Wi throp. Joseph A Wright—112, 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Black, of Georzia. offered a resolution in- 
structing the committee of wavs and means to re- 
port a bill, as soon as practicable, revising the pre- 


Mr. Ingersoll introduced a resolution which was! Ñ 


Among other bills introduced were a bill to amend 
the several acts authorising the post office depart- | 
ment, and a bill extending the provisions of the act 


mentioned expires on the 4th of March next. 


Mr. Steenrod introduced a bill providing for a con- 
tinuation of the Cumberland road, and another for 
the proper compensation of pension agents. Both | sent tariff, and imposing duties on imports on te prin- 
twice read and referred. ö ciple of revenue only. And Mr. B. de nanded the 

Resolutious were also introduced by Mr. Reding! previous question. On which motion the vote stood: 
that the clerk furnish what may equal three daily | Ayes 92, noes not counted. So there was a second. 
papers to each member during the session. Lies And the main question (on the adoption of the re- 
over. By Mr. Winthrop, into the expediency of, solution) was ordered to be now taken. 
modifying the act concerning consuls, so as to se- Mr. King,of Massachusetts, asked the yeas and 
cure the execution of the wills of seamen dying; nays thereon, which were ordered; and, being taken, 
abroad and exempt masters of vessels from contribu- resulted as follows: , 
tion to the fund for the relief of foreign seamen. By. YEAS—Messres Belser Benton, Edward J Black, 
Mr. Barnard, call for the report of Capt. Hughes, Junes A Black, Blackwell, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin Boyd 
topographical engineers. Adopted. By Mr. Pratt, Brinkerhofl, Aaron V. Brown, Wm, J. Brown, Burke, 
that the secretary of the treasury furnish yearly an Clan eae Chae 8 a 1 
araua statement of the S all the banks of W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dellet, Daud nes: “Duncan, 
the union, &e. . Lies over. By Mr. Leonard, printing | Duntap. Farlee, Ficklin, Gilmer, Hale, Hamlin, Ham- 
of the illustrations of Mr. Espy’s report. Lies over. mert, Haraleon, Herrick. Holmes, Hoge, Houston, 
By Mr. Clinton, authority to the clerk to distribute to: Hughes, Hungerford, Janes B. Hunt Jameson, Cave 
the members the extra copies of the census of 1840 | Johnson, G. W Jones, Kennedy, Leonard, Lewis, Lu- 
remaining in his office. Adopted. By Mr. Elmer, cas, Lumpkin, Lyon, M.Causlen, McClernand. Me- 
inquiring into the expediency of a breakwater on the Connell. McDowell, McKay. Moore, Norris, Owen, 
Delaware side of the Delaware bay. Adopted. By Payne, Pettit, Pratt, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
Mr. Ingersoll, inquiry of expediency of granting to U. PAR John, Saunders, Thomas Beles Simp- 
S. consuls in Turkey jurisdiction in ctvileontroversies Jh, sul ome r 
between American citizens in that country. Adopt- w. 5BFMF5;5 8 


n CHIZEN Pt Worth. Wood ward—83 

ed By Bidlack, inquiry into the use of anthracite} NAYS—Messrs. Adams Anderson, Ashe, Barring- 
cal in the navy. Lies over. By Mr. Wilkins. in-| er, Barnard, Beardslev. Bidlack, James Blick, Broad- 
quiry into expediency of constructing additional iron head, Milton Brown, Cary, Catlin, Chilton, Clingman, 
steamers onthe Ohio. Adopted. By Mr. Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Garrett Davis. Richard D. 
granting authority to the secretary of the treasury to Paris. Deberry. Dickinson, Dillingham, Dromgonle, 
pay sums awarded by the commissioners under the „ i H i Mala ay 
Cherokee treaty of 1835, and 1836. Adopted. By |“ 7rren, bvram Mareen, Grier, Khari, rhef, une 
Mr. Thomasson, inquiry into expediency of providing ale VH 5 . 
by law that all removals from office shall have the Kine. Daniel P. Kins. Kirkpatrick, McClellan f. l. 
reasons thereſor assigned. Lies over. By G. Davis, vaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris Mosclev. Ne tant 
inquiry whether Jesse Hoyt has not violated the act Parmenter, Pevton, E. R. Potter. Rathbun, Charles M. 
for the safe-keeping of the public money. Lies over. Red. Ritter, Rodnev. Row rs, Russell, Sample. Schenck, 
By Mr. Boyd, inquiry into expediency of a naval de- Senter. Severance, David L. Seyinour, Simons. Aibert 
pot on the Ohio or Mississippi. Adopted. By Cave Jinith, C. B. Smith, Stephens. Andrew Stewart, S one, 
Johnson, all information from our agents abroad on Svkes, Tueynasson. Tihbana, Tyler. Vance, Vinmeter, 
the article of tobacco. Adopted. By Mr. Blackwell, Vinton, Wheaten, Wire, Williams, Wilkins, Win- 
various inquiries in relatiqn to the printing of the late Ae A. „ ected 

and present congress. Adopted. Mr. Hamlin intro- Nn ere meen rt oe 

duced a bill to constitute the counties of Penobscot 

and Piscataquis, in the state of Maine, into a new 


Congressional districts. Mr. J. V Brown, in pur- 

suance of notice heretofore given, asked and ob- 
collection district, and to establish Bangor, in sai 
county of Penobscot, a port of entry. i 


tamed leave to introduce a bill repealing the second 
Mr. Milton Brown gave notice that he would at 


section of the act commonly known as the appor- 
tionment law. [The second section is that which 

some early. day ask leave to introduce a bill to divide 

the United States into two military districts. 


provides for representation by single districts.] The 
The Tariff Mr. Rhett introduced a resolution in- 


bill having heen read ' wice, 
Mr. . V. Brown moved that it be referred to the 

com:nittee of the wnole on the state of the Union. 
structing the committee of ways and means to report Mr. Campbell moved its reference to the coinmit- 
a bill reducing all duties on imports over thirty per tee of elections. 
cent, ad valorem to that a-nount; and providing for a The question having heen taken first on the motion 
final reduction, within two years, to twenty percent. of Mr. 4. V. Brown it was agreed to. So the bill 
ad valorem. with such discriminations below this was referred to the committee of the whole on the 
maximum as purposes of revenue shall require. 

Mr. R. demanded the previous question; on which 

motion the vote stood: Ayes 81, noes 40 So there 


state of the Union. 
was a second. 


Sub-treasury. Mr. Duncan off red the following re- 
solution, on which he demanded the previous question: 

And the main question (on the adoption of the re- 
solution) was ordered to be now taken. 


Resolved, That the committee of ways and onean» be 
and they are hereby jus ructed to report to this house, 
at as early day as possible, a bill to provide fur the col- 

Mr Barnard asked the yeas and nays thereon, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


lection, safe keeping, transfer, aid disbursement of the 
public revenue. containing such provisions guarils, and 

YEAS —Messrs. Belser, E. J. Black. James A. Black, 
Blackwell. Bower, Bowlin, Boyd. Aaron V. Brown, 


securities as will best effect the objects herein specified, 
Wiliam J. Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Camphell, Reuben 


and todisconnect the government from all banking in- 
Chapman, Anyustus A. Chapman, Cobb, Coles, Cullom. 


stitutiona 
Daniel, J. W. Davis, Dawson, Douglass. Duncan, Dun- 


Adopted by 110 yeas to 58 nays. 

The tariff. Mr. McDowell, offered the following 
bar, Ficklin, Graer, Hale, Hammett. Haralson, Herrick, 
Holmes, Houston, Hugnes, Jaimes B. Hunt, Jameso , 


resolution, on which he demanded the previous 
Leonard, Lewis, Lucas. Lumpkin, Mce Jauslen. Me- 


question: 
Rosolved, That the cominittee of ways and means be 
-i rnand, MeConiell, McDowell, Mathews, Owen, 
Payne, Peitit, Relfe. Raett, Saunders, Thomas Smith, 


instructed to report a bil so modifying the present tariff 
as to provide a revenue sufficient for the wanis of the 

Robert Smith, Sules, Taylor, Tnompson, Weller, Went- 

worth, Wood ward—67. i 


government, economical'y administered, and with such 
discriminations us look te-that-object and ne other. 
And pending the question, the house adjourned. 
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Business REVIEW. Ainon st the most avreeal ne o! 
business terns whic! i we have. recendy noiced, as thnt 1 
adisposion actualy mantested in sundry of the lovis- 
la: 15 0 our republic for fransacung business , Instead of 

squnudering tine and the peopic’s money in everl: ising | 
tak. The legislature of South Carolina, for dusianrce, 
have termioated their annual session in 20 dars. The | 
Inman legislature have resolved to adjourn on ihe 15h 
Some of toe standing comunttees, tata few days sinee | 
apponited, are already bringing forward dinportant mea- 
sures in the lewisiacure of Mryland.—and in congress, 
us will be seen by the procce tings inserted in dus num- 
her, voting. instead of debating, seems to be the order of 
the day. ‘Prue, precipitate leaa INNIS Apt to be worse. 
than no lewistatoa. Due tme should be allowed to de- 
berate. Bat there is reason in all things, even in che 
length and number of speeches required to elucidate a 
tope. Amongst the topics tor legislation this session, 
several have been so lous, so offen, soearnesty debaced, 
thut it may truly be said that “argument is exhausted.“ 
aud when that is the ease, decision, and action should be 
prompt. fu the indebted states, for instance, the neces- 
sity tor efb euve measures to retrieve credit, is too mani 
fest to ad.ait of further question. The mducements are 
equally taanitest, Such measures as have already been 
Maien, have rapidly enuanced the value of stite stocks. 
Pee states have but to exert their own energies ton reu- 


sonable extent, and every one of thon will soon be re- | 


cognized as no less worthy of eredit than it ever was; 
uay more so—having demoustrated whut recuperative 
enermies they rely possess. 

Money remains superabundant in the banks of the 
principal cites, seeking employment at as low as 3) 


per cent—specie conunuewio acdumul: 1 55 business ts 


mostly done for cash or at very close credits. 
anxtously seeking for means of investment, 
mulves inthe hands of the real owners, because the 
people seem deternuned to pay orf their debts as fast as 
they can, und avoid contracung new ones. Foreign ex- 
changes are a fraction in our Pavor, because the cotton 


Caphalis 


growers refuse present offers, caleubving ona rise ln con- 


sequence ofa short erop, and brago agents cotuse to ad- 
vance the price. Dome sie exe hang sare charged with 
the mere expense ob transmission, with but few excep- 
tonus. Precs of flour, tobacco. provisions, 
stapes ure subjected to no sudden fluctuations, The 
Supply ot both foreign and domestic goods, withoat be- 
lug heavy, is imple for the demand, and sales are made 
at very sinali proilts, Very few heavy sacrifices are DOW 
submitted to. A tair business is anteipated in the springy 
yel orders are given wii cauuon. ‘Phe home supply of 
goods of ahnost all kinds, readers a heavy stock trom 
ubroad rather a precarious adventure 
luus now to avori debt lora 2% dees, Espee ally. 

Curts mas holidays seem to have been more’ gene- 
rly observed and ene ed this season ihan for aux 
Vears past aod though in tou maay instances tne suiet 
Jine of propriety has not been duly observed, yet thy ag 


go yale eof ancient hdtv and enlorment Hus bean ` 
Deve estate. Sant. Cans and ad the Ciiishinual 


fai have visved every where au chor best bunor — ' 


leaving unpresstons upon ther juvemie audiences thut 
WHE repvon as happy resdint pieces for meniory, ub iheir 
Fives. Musas, ua magy diesses, Were leres, adam, 
u pease noveis to tbe 10 cache however 
taati of log dangerous a tendency to alow to beau 
ns nn Oae ct those mey cXonbitens took place 
won Wina House, amo; tSt Ue JUVYCULECS 

Tae Hecson fora tew drys was agun rige as 
far upas Aha, but on ae Ist past, New York boots 
onl: that car ved, the villaze of tue lu san. ‘Bue 
Omis nende bh ordi moor the bal past there was | 
Ta leet water at Pitsburg;—ou tae 301 uit. 13 et at 
Wh gung. 

A show stom secured at the easton the might of the 
20 mung, w hieu Gbstracied the rauroad trave di Massas 


Cases, 
A New York paper says: — Dhe amount ofnerchan- 
dise elesred for ne merh of the state tings vear couse 


pared welt tie das extibtis ae ea ers, belag near 
ly eee dine the quandiy. Phe aavaitceument of tue) 
Westin Wel, is of the unhost ima, io all olier 
parts ot tue Unioun. On their advancement di petids the 
Certainty of rade and tie prosperity ul commerce." 


Bask of rue U. Starss,or Vesxsyivania. The an- 
nual meenny Of stucikhulders took place on the Ist inst, 
"Freir stutement shows their reist dade btedness, Jan- 
uary 1813, to have been reduced 92,132,967 S4, and uow 
a'uounts to 812.004, 190 20. 


Tue Banks, are now making their annual exhibits as 
of tie ba January, [sd Those ot tae state of Mary- 
land are made to the treasurer of the state, under oana. 
Yov statements of the banks ot the city ot Baltundre, 
so imade, ire published, aud show that in the gute 
Liev have tere tian two dots of specie i their vaul s 
tor every dollar uf their notes in cieuluien; a capital 
condita io chmee (neato relieve the peuple of notes 
unuer hve Guiry. 


Prices firm, with rather an upward tenden- 
CV. A. Hauddesialy, D: C., GUI ndr WEEK, LHe Feces | 
Were Lidia ane the eaperty 3.009 baie- on band aud 
hind a wi 47.70 bales. “Phe Stock ath. Orleans oa 
E E o4 walt Wiebe lus 151.: 29 Ui; es, 

1 7285 eS wO oaas r jay ite ott e 29th lt., States that 
ji „ „tset eno Sub the state of Peouisiaoa 48 e as in 


Corr N. 


dabana, the cotton hes been destroyed by inundations 


„„ 


and accu. 


and other 


We are all anne. 


Tie ae ofecotton at Angusta and Hambure, Geo., 
from lst September to 3lst December, 114,035; ship- 
meets FEB Ibs stock on band 5.045 bales. 

Bv the arrival ot the B urgundy, we learn that the cot- 
ton market at Havre wus tirm and acnuve. The n 
litz, with 1.563 bales, and the Mary Kimbale, irom 

| Charlesto: m With 2.60) ie ies, had arrived. Arrivals of 
the week ending Sth December, 5.269 bales. Sales 7,421 
‘bales. Stock on hand $2,000 bales. 


Fork, inspected in the city of Richmond during the 
quarter ending 3st December, 1543:--64 768 bbls. su- 
perſine. 2,040 halt bbis. do. 2.973 bbls. fine, 1,738 do. 
ini lings, 3.55 1 do. e i 
| The inspections of the lust week in Baltimore, com- 
_ prise 10.193 bbls and 336 half bbls. 


T he inj eons of the vear 1543, reducing 26.415 half 


| hbis. into bb's | eo npriserd 311.1060 Howard street 222 
113 eity mute, and 27,000 Susquelianna—total 560, 131 
barrels. 


Prices 


Tur ILLIxOIS axon Miciican CANAL. Letters receiv- 
‘ed by the Hibernia, state that the stock registered in 
London, on which the canai loan is to be assessed 
amounts to $3,600 000. The amount registered here is 
one million. Vins secures the advance of $500,000, 
beine the proceeds of 125 per cent. stipnlated to be ap- 
pie d tothe construction of the canal in the inte: val pre- 
ceding the meenng of the legisiutufe. 


LV. Y. Jour. Com. 
Moasvracronres. The Middlesex Woollen Manufac- 


s range from 81.25 to 81.37. 


toring Company at Lowell, have declared a dividend of 
This is extra, and is from profits aceumu— 


25 per cent. 
kved besides the usual semmi-annual dividends. Sales 
were made of this stack on Tuesday, 26th, at 10 per 
cent, ndvance—dividend off 

Toe Jackson Manufacturing Company at Nashville, 
N. H.. propose to pay back to their stockholders S 100 on 
cach shure, and thus reduce their capital stock. 


Ratnroaps. The New Eneland railroads are manag- 


cd wita great efimency and strict economy, and the hap- 


py fruns of the svssem are seen in the unfailing profita- 
blenesa of the works themselves. The dividends tur the 
past six months, just declared by these Companies, ore as 
fra}! OWS 
i Roads. 


Capral Divd Amt. Curt prices. 


Lowell 1 900 OCO 4p. e. 72.000 130 
Worcester 2.700000 3 81.000 117 
astern 2209000 3 66 000 10 
Providence 1.806000 3 51.000 105 
Bo-tonand Maine 1200 3 30.000 107 
Nastit a, JOO HOD q4 16 000 130 
New Bedford 405.600 3 12.000 107 
"Pounten branch 230000 5 2.500 120 
Charles Wu branch 250.030 O 7.500 63 


811.0. 0.000 $357 000 

The Cuea and Senenectady rail í has paid a regn- 
lar dividend of ten per cent. since iis completion in 1535 
The smetotof money received: for passengers is over | 
SR 00D OH; che aimeunt of dividends pid more 1 
400.609, besides leaving a surplus, Capital 82.0 
urd 

he Utea and Svracuse radroad, which has been 
in opein three venrs, cost 88090 000, and has puid 
dividends to the gost of $20,090, or about 7} per 
em., 

Tae rece pis: for freight. passage, & c. on the Vicks 
burs and Jh tabroad tor the turen quarters of the 
year erang stof July best, amount to $113,117 66 cers, 
aud the expenses during the same time to 880,839 82 
ces -s ine neti pralitofs32 179 S4 cents. 

BRaffulaand Athea radecad From the firstof April to 

the tst of Deeearber, 1843. the numberof passencers on 
this read was 62 dod, ant ot receipts $40.973, ‘Lhe 
Irsa erpenres durog the same period, were 812, 
„%%, making cUe net earniags of the road 828,973,—a 
hide over inne per cent on S320.000, its cost of consiruc- 
ien, 

The ton years seven per cent loan of $200,000 ad- 
verted for by ihe tharttord and New Haven railroad 
Teouspany, was al taken, at dithrent rates of preununn 

up te 32 


The Hibernia Jef Boston on the Ist inst 
25,00 letters, and an 


STREAMERS. 
for Liverpool, with 4l passengers 
uminense numberof newspapers. 

"The steamer Slee on ver trip from St. Louis to the 
Lilies niver, on Saturday, the 22d ule. struck a rock 
about 12 mles above that eiv, and sank in about? feet 
water. The maenmery and cabinet turnitare, with part 
of tae cargo, will be saved. 


Strocis declined in New York on Saturday, but ralli- 
ed ugam on Moudey, aud ure now higher than they 
were en days ago. 

1 

iC 

0 


374,000 arrived at New Orleans on the 23d 
865, 000 were duwi. 


1 FOF: 
24ih ull. 


Tur Scaar Cror. The Natchitoches Reporter of the 
16th ull. represents the sugar crop as having been much! 
uijured by ruin. 


Tonacoo nas been grown in considerabie quantity on 
vounrecucutl ver. 
ttair qualiry, 
‘Lhe receipis of tobacco at Louisville, Kentucky. du- 
ring 1018, eneeded that od 1812, over 3090 anes. From 


67.593. 


| 


| 


“Compare her 
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averace, but short of the crop of 1842, particularly in the 
counties eastof this, as Spencer, Shelby, Heury, Tum- 
ble, Carroll, Owen, Garrard, and Madison, a portion of 
the crop was destroyed by frost. The same was the 
case in Indiana and Missouri, in both of which states 
the crop is short nearly one-half, We understand that 
Missouri tobacco has lost the reputation it had in Virgie 
nia last year for making chewing tobacco. It is anid 
now to be neglected altogether by the manufacturer 
there. In this state itis considered admirable for chew- 
ing. Whats the cause of this change of opinion in Vire 
ginla ” 


Treasury notes. Amount officially reported outstand- 
ing on the 2d inst. $3,375,222 07. 


U. S. REVENVE COLLECTED at Boston, during the vear 


1843, — — - 63.4165 653 36 
During the year 1842, a 2,750,156 01 
Excess over last year, $65,467 32 


The receipts of the dth quarter of 1843. exceeded Sny 
corresponding quarter since 4532, and amounted to $1,- 
020.529. 


Wuate Fisperies of TRE U. States. The imports 
of these fisheries into the United States for the year 1542, 
are thus given by the Boston Daily Advertiser. Stups 
and bargues 193, hrigs 28, schooners 13. Tota! tonnage, 
Barrels spertn oii 165,744; do. whale oil 05,8613 
Ibs. of bone 1,908,047. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WorTHY. Gen. Robi mon, died in 
Vermont, aged 90. He and seren brothers ſcugiit at the 
weil known battle of Be ‘nnington, in 1777, and stood hy 
Gen. Stark when he addressed the soldiers at the clase 
of the war. Gen. Robinson held the office of constab'e 
ir 15 years—then sheriff, und finally marshal of the U. 
States. 


Hexegey Cray, reached New Orleans on the 23d ult. 
from Kentucky. He entreats that no display be prop: s- 
ed by Ins trends on the occasion of his visit, He wil be 
detained there some time. 


EI. HC TIO RNS, to fill the vacancies in the 3d, 6th, and 7th 
congressional districts of Massachusetts, Were again at- 
tempted on the Ist just. 

We have not yet sufficient returns to know the result. 
From appearanees, the three whigs wil be elected. 

Another attemptis to te made on the 22d instant. to 
elect representatives to conoress from the 5th and Tth 
congressional distriets of Maine. 

From the retnris received from Georgia, the vacancy 
shrew to be fined by D. L. Crincu, the whig candidate. 


Kextrecky ‘The general assembly assembled at Frank- 
fort on ihe 3&h ult The speaker of the sena‘e, Man- 
hes Vo Thompson, Lieut. Governor, was in his sest— 
John L. Helin, esq. was clecied speaker of the house of 
Fe prescumuuves. 8 


The fegislature assembled in Pas- 
ton on Wednesday. Joseph Quincy, Ir. whiz. was cho- 
sen president of the sennte by 10 ont of 16 votes, C. Cab 
horn elerk. othe hause, Thomas Kinnicutt, whi ig, was 
chosen speaker by 185 out of 310 votes, and Chas. W. 
Story, clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mesie Id CHINA. There are npwards of 500 tonrna's 
in China conseerated exclusively to the neal art, ard 
ahnost all the considerable cupruls contain two or more 
theatres for operas. 


PROPELLERS AGAINST PADDLE-WHEELS. The Lon- 
don papers state that the handsome steam frizaie 
Rater, which is the first of her miajesty's steam 
ships that ir been fitted with a serew propeller, was or 
dered by the lords commissioners of the admiralty to 
make her fourth experimental trip down the river, 10 
speed and efictency with the Ligh:ning 
steam vessel, Rreg on the ordinary Principle, wich pau: 
die-wheels. At eleyen o’clock, A. M., the Rattler, hav- 
ing on board Captum Appleton and Commander Smith, 
Mr. Lloyd. chief engineer, Mr. F. P. Snatch, inventor 
aud patentee ot the screw propeller, and several ober 
cen deinen, proceeded down the river in conipany with 
the Lining sieain vessel, to the mensured mite be- 
wie Brith and Greenhithe, here her speed was tried 
tight diflerent tines, four downwards and four upwards, 
and the result was very favorable; the speed of the Rav 
tler averuging. on the three first miles down, and three 
first miles up, Withand against tide, as near as possible, 
nine knots, or about ten and a half statute’ miles per haut. 
leaving the Lightning steam vessel in every tral con 
siderably astern, and more parucolarly when beth had 
to contend with wind aud tide, atfording abundant evr 
dence that the principle an which the Rattler has been 
constructed is best adapted to sea-goina vessels. 


WaswNaton City, statistics. According to a siate- 
menten the National Intellgencer there were 88 brick, 
and 237 frame houses erected last year. ‘Total number of 
houses in the city, 4.938. Toral amount of assessed pro- 
perty, Ist Dec. 43, S10, 019, 857 — assessed tax thereoa 
82 55,725. T 

Danien Wester is at Washington, attending to 
eases in the Supreme Court, amongst then, that of the 
heirs of Girard, against the euy of Phiiadelphia. The 
Newark Post states, that he has purehased the Weehaw- 


A tun anda nait per acre is yielded, ken House, formerly owned by Judge Bergen, two nies 


from Hoboken, tor which he is to pay $25,000, provadiy 
asu residence. 
‘The papar introduéed by Mr. Webster in his speech 


3 40 700 thas. per year has usually reached 1 from | Andover as-tead by Dr. Franklin, to te members af 


Indinun, but the pasi Season, 
went down to New Orleans: 
AR VS 


that supply tell off} und 


„A to the present eron in Kenourcke. 


he cohvention for ſofüung the constitution, is clearly 


Ihe Louisville Journal gio by acommunicatton in the New York Ameri- 
Wotan far nan tn hava heen the roninneitinn of eur Cave 
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Än—̃— —.. eM a ee] 
CONGRESS. The House of Representatives were 
engaged during the morning hours of ‘Thursday and yes- 
terday, debating the motion to recommit the report of the 
committee on rules, with instructions to reinsert the 21st 
Rule. The whole subject of the right of petition, and 
of elavery and abolition, comes in review. The residue 
of those days’ sessions were spent in debating the zefe- 
rence of so much of the president’s message as relates to 
the western waters. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. The bill reported in the house 
of representauves by Mr. McKay, the chairman of the 
cummittee of ways means, proposes: 


Appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 


the government for the year commencing July 1, 1844, 


and ending June 30, 1845, $3,026,592 92 
For the su pport of the army, 3,056,375 39 | 
For the military academy, 131,845 50 
For the Indian department, 932,558 00 


There remain yet to be reported the navy, furufica- 
tion, ang harbor bills. ä 


. 


POLITICAL. W. C Rives. The political circles 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The packet ship England, arrived at New York, 
brings Liverpool dates to the 8th December. No- 
thing important had occurred. The Montezuma 
reached Liverpool in 15 days. 

The corn law league, seems to be going ahead in 
England, somewhat after the pattern set them by the 
repealers in Ireland. 

O’Connell’s trial is postponed to the 15th Janu- 
ary. A more catholic jury 1s expected on the next 
panel. Repeal meetings continue to be held, and 
more gun boats were ordered on the coast. A din- 
ner has been given to Smith O’Brien at Limerick.— 
Rev. Mr. Tyrrell, of Lusk, has died, which has 
caused much excitement, as it is said that he died in 
consequence of taking cold on the evening of the 
proclamation forbidding the Clontarf meeting, he 
having been out in the rain the whole night to pre- 
vent the people from attending the meeting; he was 
one of the persons indicted with O Connell and died 


of erysepelas. 
aia FRANCE. 
THE POPULATION or France. According to the 
census recently made, France has a population 


amounting to. 34,494,885 
In 1700 19,669,320 In 1806 29,107,425 
1762 21,769,163 1820 30,461,885 
1784 24,805,000 1826 31,852,937 
1789 25,065,883 1831 32,569.223 
1802 27,349,003 1836 33,540,910 


The department of the Seine, comprehending Paris 
and its environs, contains about a million and a half 
of people. l 

It results from this official table, that in. less than a 
century and a half, the population of the kingdom 
has nearly doubled. 


PAIN. 

From Spain we have little further than the con- 
firmation of Olozaga’s assurance, as denounced by the 
young queen. His displacement is a further triumph 
to the French party it would seem, being the second 
revolution of parties since they ejected Espartero. 


BUENOS AYERS. 


Dates reach to Sth Nov. Gen. Oribe’s forces 
are pressing on Montevideo, and the garrison ure 


are allulive upon the publication of a letter written by | said to be suffering for want of provisions. 


the United States Senator Wu. C. Rives, of Virginia, 
which has just been published in the Richmond Whig, 
and in which that gentleman “defines his position” on 
the presidential question, as between Mr. Van Buren 
avd Henry Clay, us very decidedly in favor of the latter. 
The letter will be inserted in our next, accompatied 
with some remarks on the subject by the editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, who cumes out violently against 
Mr. Rives for this movement, as does also the Globe, and 
other Van Buren papers. 


Ma. Carnoun. The Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas, under date of January 5, says: ‘There 
is also a very current rumor in the city, that Mr. Cal- 
houn has written a letter to Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, 
in which he complaints of the want of nerve of his 
friends in the honse—speaks in terms of great severity 
and harshness of the course of Van Buren and his 
friends towards him, and withdraws from the race; but 
at the same time, he withholds his influence from Van 
Buren, and stands back in solitary grandeur. ” 


The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Journal 
of Coinmerce, which is friendly to Mr. Calhoun, writes 
under date of the 8th inst. us follows: 

The Calhoun manifesto against the Van Buren con 
vention has not yet arrived, but I learn that it is inprint, 
and will soon be here. It has had the effect, in @ntici- 

tion, to shake the contidence of the Van Buren men 
in the strength of their position. It is not at all improba- 
ble that the friends of Cass and Johnson will also keep 
aloof from the packed convention.“ 

A Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Mercury says that “Mr. 
powerful letter, discussing the whole question, denounc- 


alhoun has written along and 


CUBA. 

A report of a formidable insurrection in surpres- 
sing which some five hundred slaves were killed, 
reached New Orleans last week from Havana, but 
direct accounts from Mantanzas to the 22d ult., make 
no mention of such an incident, and it is no doubt 
unfounded. i 

HAYTI. 

On the 5th December a gathering of disaffected 
blacks took place almost fifteen miles from Aux 
Cayes. Gen. Revere sent one of his aids to investi- 
gato the reason of the assembly who was so ill treated 
as to die of the violence he received. 

General Revere then marched against the insur- 
gents, attacked and routed them, taking their Jeader 
prisoner. The latter was shot at once, and all was 
again quiet. 

We learn by the Gardner H. Wright, from Port 
au Prince, says the N. York Herald, that when she 
sailed a fleet of fourteen or fifteen French vessels of 
war were lying in that harbor awaiting the payment 
of the indemnity due France. Such a Jarge fleet in- 
dicated a determination tocompel payment should 
the black philosophers at Hayti refuse to pay over the 
specie quictly without grumbling. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Nova Scotia papers announce that the liberal 
party in that province are dissatisfied with the com- 

lexion of affairs, and that three of the leading mem- 


CANADA. 

IMPRisoNMENT FoR pest. Our example on this 
subject is being carried out in its fullest extent in 
Canada. A Jaw has passed the parliament at Kings- 
ton. the first item of which provides ‘that no person 
can be there arrested, or held to bail, where the cause of 
aclion arose in any foreign country, by the laws of which 
mprisonment for debt was abolished.” 


———— 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Green W. Caldwell, to be superintendent of the 
branch mint at Charlotte, North Carolina, in the 
place of Burgess S. Gaither. 

Alexander Downing to be surveyor general of 
public lands south of Tennessee, in the place of Ben- 
jamin Ludlow. 

James Magoffin, re-appointed register of the land 
office at St. Stephens, Alabama. 

William W. Stevenson, re-appointed register of 
the land3ffice at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

John J. Coleman, re-appointed register of the land 
office at Huntsville, Alabama. 

Robert J, Hockley, re-appointed register of the 
land office at Tallahassee, Florida. 


DIPLOMATIO. 

The National Intelligencer of the 12th, says: It is 
understood that the senate yesterday rejected the no- 
mination of Mr. Proffit as envoy to Brazil, and con- 
firmed Dabney S. Carr, to be minister of the United 
States at Constantinople. [For which he has sailed.] 

Mr. Proffitt, the reader will recollect is now at 
Rio Janeiro, but had not yet, at the last accounts, 
been presented to the emperor as the successor of 
Mr. Hunter, who had long been the minister of the 
U. States at that court. 

The nominations of Mr. Rencher as minister to 
Portugal, and of Benj. Green to be secretary of le- 
gation to Mexico, were also confirmed. 


PASSENGERS. 
Arrivep Nm New York tw 1843. The number of 
passengers who arrived here in 1843 from foreign 
The following schedule 


since 1834: 
Year. Whole No. of arrivals. 
1835 2,094 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


No of pass’grs. 
35,303 


60.541 
57,975 
25.581 
48.152 
62,797 
52,337 
1842 74.014 
1843 1.832 46,302 
The arrivals both of vessels and passengers were 
less last year than the average of the Jast nine years. 
[Jour. Com. 


COTTON TENTS. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Forum states 
that a report has been made to congress by the secre- 
tary of war, in answer to a resolution of inquiry 
from the Jast congress as to the fitness of cotton as an 
article for tents, &c. in comparison with hemp. The 
decided preference is given to the latter. The first 
cost of cotton is 20 per cent less. The cotton tents 
are more pera to wind and rain, but more lia- 
able to imbibe mildew, absorb more water, and are 
more bulky and heavy. The contraction of cotton 
tents is so great from wet, that should a tent be pitch- 
ed when the cloth is dry, the pins driven in firm ground, 
and a rain should fall upon it, it would either draw 
the pins or break the loops over the pins. Hence the 
conclusion is arrived at that hemp is preferable to 


rs of the executive council, Messrs. Uniake, Mc- 
Nab, and Howe, have resigned their offices. 


MEXICO. 

The commissioners from Yucatan returned to Vera 
Cruz in the French steamer Griffon. They had au- 
thority to accept the private propositions made to 
them by Santa Anna, the day before they left Vera 
Cruz. Peace for a time at least, will ensue. Im- 

riant despatches reached Vera Cruz on the 8th 

rom the Mexican embasry in London, via N. York, 


ing and renouncing the ‘politicians’ packed caucus,’ cotton for all military purposes. 
which is to assemble at Baltimore in May next. It will 
be shortly published. A National Convention will be 
called, at which the people will be represented, and a 
third candidate numinated. That convention choose 
from among Calhoun, Stewart, Cass or Johnson. [Iis 
nominee will stand a better chance of election than Mr. 
Vun Buren. It will atleast accomplish one thing, whith 
is now fuund to be indispensable to the welfare of the 
country, and the triumph of republican principles, to 
Wit: ine re-organization of the democrauc party in 


DE WITH HAYTI. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says that late letters 
hed been received in that city from Port au Prince, 
which announce that the Haytien government had re- 
established the rate of dutiés on imports which existed 
before the late revolution, and that hereafter the du- 
ties will be payable in Spanish money or its equive- 


7 was 46, 302. 
hows the number of passengers arrived in each year 
: and not in the currency of the Island. By thf 


306 


duction are made to pay an increased duty of nearly 
or quite fifty per cent. 


— 


CONSULAR CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


Consulate General of Portugal. Philadelphia, 23rd 
Nov. 1843. The Portuguese government being in- 
formed that American vessels are in the habit of 
sailing from the United States for the Cape de Verd 
Islands and ports in Africa, without consular certifi- 
cates, has addressed a circular, uncer date of the 
19th September last, to the several governors genc- 
ral of the said Island, and Possessions in Africa, re- 
viving the previous circulars on this same subject of 
the Xlst October, 1836, and 8th March, 1839, and 
ordering that no vessel whatever be admitted to en- 
try in the respective custom houses, unless it be pro- 
vided with and present the consular documents which 
are required by existing laws and regulations, which 
is made public for the information of the mercantile 
community and ship masters concerned therein. By 
order, PHILIP N. SEARLE, 

Vice consul, N. York. 


PORTUGUESE 


— 


REVOLUTIONARY WORT HES. 

In memory of Captain Nathan Hale, the citizens of 
Coventry, Con., the birth place of Hale, a gallant 
and youthful martyr of the Revolution, recently held 
a meeting, forthe purpose of taking measures for 
the erection of a suitable monument to his memory. 
The “members of the Hale Association,“ were prin- 
cipal movers in the matter, and resolutions were 
passed expressive of their determination to go seri- 
ously to work, in erecting the monument. Qrovern- 
ment has been repeatedly called upon to ereet this 
Monument, and as repeatedly failed to do it: The 
citizens of Connectieut, have now resolved to do it 
themselves. 

Inconnexion with this subject, we copy the following: 

A Centenarian. died, recently in Calais, Maine, Mrs. 
Christophers, at the age of nearly 100 years. A wri- 
ter in the Calais Advertiser, says she was the sister of 
the betrothed of young Hale who was executed on 
Long Island as a spy by the British during the Revo- 
Jution, aud whose fate bore a strong resemblance to 
that of Andre; the enterprise which cost him his life, 
having been undertaken at the special request of 
Washington. The affianced bride, overwheimed by 


the shock occasioned by her misfortune, withdrew | Ronert E. Horner, of New Jersey. 


from society and spent her remaining days with the 
Single Sisters among the Moravians. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


I hail this effort as an evidence of returning confi- 
dence abroad, as well in the stability of our institu- 
tions, as in the value of the stupendous internal im- 
provements, which our states have commenced and 
in part completed. The depression of the moneato- 
ry concerns of our country has affected individuals 
corporations, and governments, and rendered them 
unable although not unwilling to meet their engage- 
ments. The recuperative energy of our peeple, 
however, is exhibiting its power. and the day is not 
far distant when return of confidence will lead to a 
full restoration of her credit. 

No matter whether the expenditures of the state 
governments haye been wise or unwise, the debts 
have been incurred on the faith of states. The 
only enquiry which the people make, is, “have they 
been jucurred under the authority of the law? I so, 
they must and shall be paid.“ Such I know from 
my intercourse with the great mass of the people, to 
be the sentiments of nine-tenths of them. Their 
correct mode of thinking upon this subject has not 
been fully understood either abroad or at home in our 
Atlantic cities. There isa stern integrity anda 
sound morality in our citizens, which willbe exhi- 
bited by them and be eventually appreciated by the 
world at large. They will never tolerate the idea 
that the faith of the republic shall be intentionally 
violated. I am with great respect, very truly vours. 

J. M. PORTER. 

Col. J. J. Apert. 7 


Com’g. Topl. Engineers. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A meeting of the friends of agriculture and manu- 
factures was held pursuant to pnbhe notice on the 
Sth inst. in the hall of the house of representatives 
at Washington: 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. ELLs- 
WORTH, of the District of Columbia, and the foliow- 
ing ollicers were appointed, viz: 
lon. Levi Woopsrry,of New Hampshire, Presicant. 

„ Josern Vance, of Ohio. Vice President. 


„% WILLIAM WII KINs, ol Pennsylvania. do 
„% Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, do 
% WII. LI AM D. Merrick of Maryland, do 
„% Thos. CLAYTON, of Delaware, do 
« Jacop W. MiLLER of New Jersey, do 
‘© James McKay, of North Carolina, do 


Jno. F. CaLLAN, of District of Columbia, 


Sccretarics. 

Mr. Jons 8 Skinner, of Washington, offered a 
preamble and resolutions proposing that an exhibition 
of the products of agriculture and manufactures be 
held in the city of Baltimore in May next, which 
were discussed for some time andreferred to a commit- 


Carr. W. H. Swirr. Application having been; tee of one from each state and territory and the Dis- 


made by anumber of distinguished gentlemen at Bos- 


trict of Columbia, to report at an adjourned meeting 


ton, to have the services of Captain W. H. Swift ofj on Wednesday 10th inst. 


the corps of topographical engineers, to determine 
certain questions connected with the Chicago and 
Illinois canal, which questions were made conditions 
by the Barings of London, in reference toa loan 
which they were willing to make to the state of Illi- 
nois for the purpose of finishing that canal, 
secretary of war being at the time at Philade 
Col. Abert to whom the applic 


— — 


INDIAN FRONTIER. 
The following is an extract of a letter received in 
this city yesterday, saysa New Orleans paper, dated 
“Boggy Depot, Arkansas, Nov. 25 1843: To morrow 


the | I leave forthe grand prairie cnuncil, in company with 
Iphia. | Col. Harney, U. S. A. and Gov. P. M. Butler, Che- 
ation was addressed, | rokee agent. who are commissioners on the part of 


immediately forwarded it to Fhiladelphia for the the United States. The escort will consist of 8U inen 
decision and orders of the secretary, and the letter | and two pieces of artillery. The council is to be 


which we have copied, is his reply to Col. Abert. 


held on Red river, 100 miles west of Fort Ouachita, 


We understand that Captain Swift is now upon and 123 miles west from this place—its object is to 


— — 


the duty in conjunction with ex-governor Davis of assist the Texians in making peace with the Coman- 
Massat husetts, who is a com missioner for the deter- | ches, Kioways, and other wild tribes, who as yet have 
mination of certain law questious connected with} been inimical to their overtures. A great number of 
the loan. We hail this as an Important preliminary Comanches are expected, and we hope to persuade 
step. which will in the end relieve our states from | them to bring their buffalo skins to us, instead of tak- 
much of their present pecuniary embarrassment. ing them to Missouri line. We shall return in about 
[American Sentinel. tw weeks.” ; . 
Philadelphia, October 30th. 1843. A correspondent of the Van Buren Intelligencer, 
Sin: I duly received your letter of the 28th inst., writing from Fayetteville, under date of Nov. 25th, 
covering copies of the letter and enclosure ſorward- says: “The two Starrs and Reese, who are charged 
ed to you by Wm. Sturges, Abbott H. Lawrence and] with having murdered the Wright family, are here 
J. W. Ward, Esquires, of Boston, desiring the servi. |in the county jail. They will be convicted upon the 
ces of Captain William H. Swift of the corps of to- | testimony of fifty persons, who have heard them fre- 
pographical engineers, to make certain inquiries and | quently boast of having done the deed. It is said that 
examinations in relation to the Illinois aud Michigan | the grand jury of this county have found true bills 
canal. against the murderers of Ridge; and also against John 
Jt gives me great pleasure to contribute any thing Ross, as an accessory. ‘This is going to be the cause 
in the power of the department of war, the tendency of great excitement on the line. It will be remem- 
of which may be, to accomplish the completion | bered that Major Ridge was the aged chief who fell 
of that canal, which will form the great and impor-| a victim to a dreadful conspiracy, on the 22d June, 
tant connexion, 80 long expected and so anxiously de | 1839, the same morning on which his accomplished 
sired, between the Mississippi and lake Michigan.— | son, John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot were slain.—- 
The selection of Captain Switt for this duty is an admi- | The party sent to kill Major Ridge, passed into the 
rable one, as, from his high personal character, his} State of Arkansas, and hence the indictment.” 
scientific attainments and his great praetical experi- 
ence, the most implicit confidence can be reposed in FOX YNYDIANS. 
the result of his labors. You will therefore he pleas- We learn from the Buffalo Commercial Adverti- 
ed to detail him for this duty, and direct him to hold | ser. that a delegation of ten Fox Indians were ex- 
himsel in readiness for its performance on the shori- | pected there on the 28th ai. un eir way to Wash- 
Eee ington city, for the purpose of arranging their an- 
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nuities. It seems that the Sac port of the natron 
around the trading housesof the American Fur com- 
pany, are in the habit of buying goods on credit of 
the traders, and when the annuities are paid al? the 
money is swallowed upin liquidating their debts, so 
that the rest of the nation gets nothing 
POUR OF SECTION AT: DISTRICTS. 
The following table showinz the relative strength 
of three different sections of our union in congress 
may be interesting at this particular juncture: 
Northeastern Slates. 


1 Maine, 7 
2 New Hampshire, 4 
3 Vermont, 4 
4 Massachusttes, 10 
5 Rhode Island, 2 
6 Connecticut, 4 
7 New York 34 
8 Pennsylvania, 24 
9 New Jersey, 5 
— 94 
Western Free Slates. 
1 Ohio, 21 
2 Indiana, 10 
3 Illinois, 7 
4 Michigan, 3 
— 41 
Southern and Western Slave 
Skates. 
1 Delaware, 1 
2 Maryland, 6 
3 Virginia, 15 
4 North Carolina;“ 9 
§ South Carolina, 7 
7 Georgia, 8 
7 Alabama, 7 
8 Mississippi. 4 
9 Louisiana, 4 
10 Tennessee, 1] 
11 Kentucky, 10 
12 Missouri, 5 
13 Arkansas, 1 
— 88 
Total, 223 


These tables show that the representatives of the 
shaveholding states are in a minority in congress 
that the western and southern states united can con- 
trol the north and east by a considerable majority— 
that the western free states are dependent upon the 
south or the north, or both; and in fact, that the three 
sections are dependent upon each other, and can effect 
nothing alone. [Mudisc nian. 


THE ARM N. 

Corrt MARTIAL. A court martial has been order- 
ed to be held at Jeſſerson Barracks, Missouri, ſor the 
trial of Captain Trenor of the first regiment United 
States dragoons. , 

Assistant surgeon Van Buren, assigned to duty in 
Washington. 


| 


—— 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

The U. S. brig Borer, Lieut. Bullus, arrived at 
Boston on the 4th, from Norfolk, with stores and men 
for the sloop of war Preble. 

The U. S. brig Lawrence, Commander Garlner.— 
An officer on board writes from off Barbadoes, (W. 
J.) Dec. 2d, 1843: “Our arrival here was quite an 
unexpected introduction to the English, and their ad- 
mirals in port. On our anchoring we fired 21 guns 
as a salute, which was promptly returned by them. 
Our consul, who visited us, says the Lawrence is the 
handsomest vessel he ever saw, and the British ad- 
miral, who was also on board of us, said ‘she was 
the handsomest brig he ever saw, or ever expected to 
see azain.” We saw the British schooner Atalanta 
going into harbor at sunrise this morning— caught up 
with her, and got into port four heurs ahead of her, 
beating her ten miles out of twenty-seven? Our cap- 
tain says she is the fastest sailer, and the best sea 
boat, he was ever in. We got out of her 11} and 
125 knots.” 

The U. S. brig Lawrence, Commander GARDNER, 
sailed from Barbadoes on the 12th December, ou a 
cruise—oflicers and crew all well. 

The U. S. brig Bainbridge, Capt: MATTISON, has 
been performing some service. ‘Iwo of our coun- 
trymen, Messrs. Thomas and Curtis, late master and 
mate of the brig Zebra, have been lying in prison at 
Gonaives in the island of Hayti, since early in last 
August, on a charge of shooting an English captain 
who came alongside the Zebra during the night, to 
entice a portion of her crew to desert. The poor 
fellows had made severalapplications to the govern- 
ment of the United States for relief,witheu success. 
In this conjureturcihe U. S. brig Bh brid e. Capt. 
Mattison, arrived at Gonaives, and on making full 


— 
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enquiry into the case, Capt. M. peremptorily de- 
manded an immediate trial or release. He was re- 
ferred to Port au Prince, the seat of government, to 
which place he at once repaired, and there made a 
a similar demand on the provincial government, 
which, convinced by his emphatic language that he 
was not to be tritled with, made the most satisfacto- 
ry response. and issued an order for their release 
from prison and delivery into his hands. 

Commovore Forrer's nemains. The U. S. brig 
Truzxton sailed from Norfolk on the 7th for Philadel- 
phia, where the remains of Commodore Porter are 
to be interred. 


The U. S. ship Levant, reached Riq@de Janeiro on 
the 12th of Nov. last, with Geo. H. Proffitt, on board, 
as Minister to Brazil. 

The Princeton. The New York True Sunays: “The 
Princeton steamer still lies in the Jos er harbor, having 


been prevented by the rough weather from taking her 


heavy guns on bbard. We understand, that after a 
brief visitto Washington, she will be despatched on 
acruise up the Mediterranean, thence down the coast 
of Africa, and afterwards to the Brazils. 

The Revenue Cutter Nautilus, Caprarw WALDEN, 
left Key West Isth ult., for Nassau, N. P., with the 
U. S. Marshal, who bears a requisition for negroes 
who committed the murder and robbery on Key 
Biscayne some months since. 

{The authorities of Nassau allege some’ informality 
in the documents for not complying with the demand.] 

The United States ship of the line Delaware und 
frigate Congress, were at Mahon on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. and other vessels belonging to the United States 


navy were eXpected. On board one of these vessels in port. 


port were two colossal statues, one of which repre- 
sents Crristopner Cotumsus, sculptured in white 
marble by Persico, who will come to this country 
with his works. 

The U. S. brig Orezon arrived at Pensacola, some 
time since. from Norfelk. This vessel making a voy- 
aze ona dangerous coast in tempestuous weather had 
for “her complement of oilicers, Lieutenant Percy, 
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The quantities of all may be increased or dim'nish- 
ed, as the survice may hereafter require. The con- 
tracts will therefore be made not for specified quanti- 
ties, but for such quantities as the service muy re- 
quire. : 

A NEW Hour SQUADRON. An order has been issued 
by the secretary of the treasury which, it is hoped, 
will be the means of preventing much of the distress 
suffered by vessels approaching our coast in the win- 
ter season. Stations have been assigned to jhe re. 
venue vessels, embracing the whole Atlan and 
Gulf coast from the northeastern extremity of Maine 
to the Sabine river, in which they are to cruise dur 
ing the winter for the relief of distressed vessels.— 
Teeir orders are to keep as close to the land as may 
be consistent with safety, and not to go into port of- 

| tener than compelled by stress of weather or want of 

supplies; to speak to all vessels approaching the coast 
which they may fall in with; and to aford to those 
requiring aid or relief such assistance as may be 
adapted to their condition and necessities, and as it 
may be in the power of revenue vessels to render.— 

Il supplies will be charged at their cost value, and 
bills taken, with orders from the commanders of the 

„vessels to whom such supplies may be delivered on 

their owners or consiznees for the amount. To ena- 
ble the cutters to afford the required assistance to 
vessels and crews in cases of distress, additional men 
will be shipped for the winter cruise. and provisions, 

‘fuel, and water be carried in such quantities as can 

‘conveniently be stowed. The following are the sta- 
tions assigned to the respective vessels: 

The Alert to cruise between Mt. Desert and East- 


| 


The Morris, between Portland and Cape Ann. 
The Hamilton, between Boston and Chatham Light. 
5 The Jackson, between Holmes?! Hole and Point Ju- 
ith. | 
: The Madison, between Point Judith and Gardiner's 
ay. 
The Encing, between Montauk and Egg Harbor. 
The Forward, between Egg Harbor and Chinco- 


Commanding; Acting Lieutenant H. P. Robert- teague. 


son, and Purser, E. M. Calendes, that is,two Lieu- 


The Taney, between Chincoteague and Cape Hat- 


tenants and a Purser—both the Lieutenants kept | teras. 


watch and watch by day, and both of them were gene- 
rally on deck at night. The Oregon is to be employed 
during he winter and spring transporting old iron, 
guns and shot, from Pensacola to New York, where 
they will probably be sold at auction, as old iron. 
These officers will havea severe task in this inclem- 
ent season ia an old brig laden with iron. There is 
not even a midshipman on bord to aid them. This 
circumstance is owing to a scarcity of officers in the 
naval service, and a full employment of all belonging 
to it, ofthe inferior grades.” INV. O. Cour. of Dec. 26. 

Brazil Sevapron. The frigate Columbia and 
schooner Enterprise were at Montevideo October 12. 

East inpia Squapron. The frigate Brandywine. 
Commodore Parker, was at Bombay adout 31st July, 
waiting the arrival of Hon. Caleb Cushing, minister 
to China. 

AFRICAN Squapron. The sloop-of-war Decatur, 
Commander Abbot, was at Port Praya Cape de Verds, 
on the 12th October, aud would sail in company with 
the flag ship Maecdonian, Commodore Perry, the same 
night for the const. Irm and Navy Chron. 

Naval Court Martial. A naval court martial convened 


The JValcott,'between Capes of Virginia and Bal- 
timore. 

The Crawford, between Savannah and Cape Flo- 
rida. 

The Nautilus, between Cape Floridaand Tortugas. 

The FFoodbury, between Ship Island and River 
Sabine. (Irmy and Navy Chronicle. 


STATES OF TILE UNION. 
MAINE. 


on board the U. S ship Pennsylvania, at Norfolk on Fri- | for members of congress from that state, in the 3d, 


day last. The tollowing officers compose it: 

Captain Stephen Cassin, President. 

8 Chas. W. Skinner, 
Commander W. M. Armstrong, 
Rar Robt. B. Cunningham, | 

Henry Bruce, t Members. 
William Green, 
Amasa Pame, 

Jas. Hoban, Eq. Judge Advocate. 

Navy Scpeiirs. Tne navy department has adver- 
tised for proposals for supplying at the naval stations, 
Cnarlestown lass. Brooklyn N. X. and Gosport Va. 
articles required for the half year ending the 3üth 
June, estimated as follows. 


ob 


Lieutenant 


be 


For vessels For home To be of- 

afluat. stations. fered for. 
Flour, 290. 916 lbs. 50.948 Ibs. per bbl. 
Bread, 1,518,794 lbs. 310,219 lbs. per Ib. 
Whiskey, 51.971 gals. 8,363 gals. per gal. 
Nugar, 259.995 Ibs. 44.359 Ips. per Ib. 
Tea, 9,60 lbs. 1.036 Ibs. per Jb. 
Cotlee, 43,573 lbs. 6,628 Ibs. per lb. 
Cocoa, 43,873 lbs. 6,628 Ibs. per Ib. 
Batter, 49,230 sbs. 12,662 Ibs. per lb. 
Molesses, 13,559 gals. 3,165 gals. per gal. 
Beans, 55.677 gals, 9,496 gasl. per bush. 


Visegar, 18,50 gals, 3, 165 gals. per gal. 
Raisins or dried 


Apes, 145 573 bs. 25.324 Ibs. per bbl. 
Picities, 45, % Ibs. 25,324 Ibs. per Ab. 
Tobacco, 72.000 Ibs. 12,250 Ibs. per lb. 
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district the Hon. Amos Abbott, whig, received about 
150 votes less than all the other candidates. Of 
course there was no choice. A seventh trial must 
therefore take place. 

Evectron. Official canvass by the legislature of 
the votes for governor at the Jate election. 


Whole number of votes 121,288 
_ Necessary to a choice, 64,645 
Geo. N. Briggs had 57,242 
Marcus Morton, 54,242 
S. E. Sewell, 8,901 
Francis Jackson, 66 


And a number of scattering votes. No one having 
a majority of all the votes, the legislature elect the 
governor from the four highest who arc named above. 
For Lieutenant governor, the whole num- 


ber was | 120 978 
Necessary for a choice, 60.490 
John Reed had 57,685 
Henry H. Child, 54,031 
Wm. Jackson, 8,988 
Francis Jackson, 57 
Henry W. Bishop, 50 


Amos Farnsworth, 

Several individuals had one vote each. The fonr 
first named gentlemen are the constitutional candida- 
tes for the office of Lieut. governor. 

The hou-e of representatives on the &th proceed 
ed to select two from the four highest candidates Cor 
the office of governor. George N. Briggs received 
187 votes, and Marcus Morton 126 votes, and the 
names of those two gentlemen were presented to 
the senate as the first and second choices of the house. 
The name of John Reed and Henry H. Childs were 
sent to the senate as candidates of the house for the 
ofice of Lieutenant Governor. 

In the scnate, Mr. Briggs received 30 votes, and 
Mr. Morton 6. The like number of votes were given 
to Messrs. Reed and Childs for heutenant governor, 
whereupon it was declared that Geo. N. Briggs and 
John Reed are duly elected governor and lieut. go- 
vernor of the commonwealth of Massachusetts for 
the year ensuing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Governor's MESSAGE. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: f 
FeLLow-citizexs: The first and most important 

duty that devolves upon the legislature, will be to 

examine into the financial embarrassments of the 
state, and to make suitable provision for the dis- 
charge of her liabilities. 
(STATE DEBT.) 
The entire amount of the funded debt of the state 
is $39,034,000 40. This debt is reimbursable as 


Governors. The state of Maine will have had | follows: —_ 
five governors within less than one year: In the year 1841, 55,922 60 

Gov. Fairfield, elected for 1843, resigned. 10 1844, 62.500 UO 

Gov. Kavanagh, president of the senate, 1843, re- “ 1 . 115 
signed. 1847, ' 

Governor Dunn, speaker of the house, 1843, super- 10 1850, 300 0 90 
seded by : l 7 1953, 300 000 00 

Gov. Dana, president of the senate, 1844. 40 1854, 9 101 ue 

Gov. Anderson, elected for the year 1844, who 2 1856, 7.070.661 44 
took tHe oath of office on the Sth inst. 1508, 1.250.000 09 

> r] > 66 309 IU VN 

Concressionat Evection. The Eastern Argus 1899, 2.648.680 00 
gives the result of the offlcial canvass of the vote 1 ae 120.000 Ou 

6 861, ay 

als oe 265,100 00 
4th, 5th, and 7th congressional districts. „ 1862, 2 200 000 00 
4th Dist. F. H. Morse, 3,546 * 1863, , 3.335: 076 66 
Charles Andrews 2,701 rE 1 824,600 OG 
C. C. Cone, a 4 1868 9,524,000 00 
J. G. Cole, 9 ee 1,946,215 65 

Scattering, yma i iratioa of cer- 

Necessary for a choice, 3,531—F. H. M. has lo 1 05 . 569,503 50 
majority. 3 aut 5 
3rd Dist. L. Severance; 05 936,469,343 87 

N y 1 2 10 N 
ä 5 621 Interest due Ist August, . 
e 137,133 which certificates of a is 866,625 53 
5th Dist Bani White 1,762 sued, redeemaole in 1843, 1843, re- | 
s mee aD ia Hutchinson 930 Interest due ist February, i 873,988 00 
J i True , 330 deemable in 1340, 843, redeem- 
a A 81 3 1 402 Interest due Ist August, 1849, 873,983 00 
Henry McGrillis 327 able in 1545, „„ 
Sie $224,180 930,084,000 40 
i 8 : 3 t to 
Tth Dist. Shepard Cary, o. Upon: this debt the annual. interes 
Tess Rn om; 109 amounts to $1,941,927 23, t0 WIS 6 1,946,944 33 
Hez. Williams, 109 Permanent Juan at 6 per 5 52,683,189 36 
z. M. Pond t5 perce 200,000 Pu 
Sates 110—4535, 4 ae a per cent. 146762? 68 
7 t 0 „467, ; 
— . t: 8776 00 
lief notes al 1 per cen 171,8° 56 
ZOSVTTs. . Re er cont, | A 
* len. The elections ſor do. 5 t due to our Joan hole 


ELection oF CoNnGReEss 
members of congress in the t 


jj fassi have resu 
cts of Massachusetts, 
Hee dates, viz: 


hird, sixth aud sevent 
ited in the choice 
The Honorable 


wo of the whig camsidates, y j ove 
9 Baker, in the sixth district, and 90 . 
lius Rockwell, in the seventh district. 


h Arrears of interes 


, 
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st. 18 
ers in August. 
August, 1843, 
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There is also due to domestic creditors, on cer- 
tißcates issued by the auditor general, the sum of 
206, 461 00. 


For the interest annually aceruing and ſor the tem- 
porary debts and liabilities of the state, provision 
should be immediately made. The resources of the 
state are abundant, and all that is required is the 
right disposition, and a judicious and proper selection 
of the mode in which these resources are to be ren- 
dered available. ` 


(REvENUE.) 
(Tazes.) The amount of Taxes levied and paid 
into the state treasury, under existing tax laws, was 
as follows: 


In the year 1841, the amount levied, was $416,794 
85. 


There was paid into the treasury during that year, 
3,292 77. In 1842, the tax levied was $659.512. 
he amount paid in the same year, was §486 635 35. 


In 1843, the amount Jevied cannot be ascertained 
with accuracy, in consequence of failures on the part 
of the county commissioners in several counties to 
make returns to the proper office; but, making an 
estimate from the best data that can be obtained, it 
will not fall short of $945,000 00. The tax paid into 
the treasury the past year, was $553,911 38. The 
assessment for the ensuing year. may be fairly esti 
mated at what it amounted to the past year, provided 
the legislature repeat the provico to the 16th section 
of the act of 27th July, 1842, entitled an ‘act to pro- 
vide for the ordinary expenses of the government— 
payment of the interest upon the state debt,” &c., 
which limits the assessment of the increased tax to 
one year. Unless provision be immediately made for 
continuing the assessment and collection of that tax, 
our financial difficulties must be increased, and 
the consequences be most disastrous to our state cre- 
dit. | 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that 
nearly a million of dollars, arising from taxation, re- 
mains unpaid; and there 1s no authority vested in the 
executive, by law, to enforce its collection. I have 
repeatedly recommended to the legislature, the adop- 
tion of some legal method of compelling county com- 
missioners, collectors, and treasurers, to perform their 
duties—but, thus far, no legislation has been had 
upon the subject. In the present defective state of 
the law, every temptation is held ont to delinquents 
to persevere in setting at naught its injunctions.—. 
Permit me again to call the attention of the legisla- 
ture to this subject, and to express the hope that this 
evil will be remedied. 


(Public works ) The whole receipts from our pub- 
lie improvements, beyond the payment for repairs, 
and the expenses of their charge and management. 
during the past fiscal year, amount to $482 657 34. 


(The deficit.) The current expenses of govern- 
ment, including the permanent appropriation to com- 
mon schools and other purposes, may be estimated at 
about @750,0U0 00. The resources of the state, in- 
dependent of taxation, and the receipts from the pub 
lic improvements, at about $400,000 00. From an 
examination of all these receipts and liabilities of 
the state. supposing the tax levied, unoer existing 
laws, to be punctually collected and paid over, there 
would be an annual defi it of about 5850.000 00, in- 
Gependent of the balance due to domestic creditors; 
for the punctual payment of all which, the state is 
bound by every obligation of faith and honor. After 
a most careful consideration of the w hole subject, | 
have been unable to devise any other mode of meet- 
ing this responsibility than that of augmented taxa- 
tion. 


(Recommendations.) I took occasion in my annual 
message transmitted to the Jegislature on the 8th of 
January, 1840, to speak upon this subject in the fol- 
lowing pointed and unequivocal words. I beg leave 
to quote them, because | have reiterated, in every 
annual message to the legislature since, substantially 
the same sentiments; and I desire the peuple of Penn- 
sylvania, and the whole world, to know, if there be 
ground to charge remissness of duty, to whorn the 
fault is to be justly attributed: 

“fu expressing my own opinion in favor of a resort 
to taxation, | du it with no inconsiderable degree of 
reluctance; but it must be obvious to every citizen of 
the communwealth, that his house, his farm, and his 
property, are all pledged, beyond possibility of re- 
_ lease, to the ultimate poyn ent of the state debt, and 

the interest thereon accruing, agrecably to the stipu- 
lation with the loan holders. Nor is this the worst 
view of our situation. ‘The state has been actually 
compounding, for years part, from a million toa mil- 
hon and a half of interest annually; and the question 


is now submitted, whether we are thus to continue 
adding hail vet thos enormous amount of ee world. We are regaining our energies, and recover- 


to the pripcipas of our state dept, and continue in 
this pusulauimuus courses of policy, from year to 


vear of shuffling off the evil day, and entailing this 


frightful legacy on posterity. li is a reproach on the 
people of Pennsylvania to suppose they can be longer 
kept in the dark, in regard to the situation in which 
we find them. All they want to know, to ensure a 
ready compliance with this indispensable call upon 
their patriotism, is to know the necessity of the mea- 
sure. The experience of more than half a century, 
fortifies me in the belief, that the good sense of the 
people g! this great commonwealth, is rarely appeal- 
ed to i Wain. In assuming the responsibility of re 

commending this measure, I am fully sensible of what 
is to be encountered, and aware of the consequences 
that are to follow; and if, in this expression of the 
honest convictions of my own mind, and the fearless 
discharge of the duties incumbent on me. I shall! not 
be borne out by my fellow-citizens, I shall at least 
have the consolation to know, that I have done that 
which T conscientiously believe to be right, and which 
I think will bear the reflection of after years. The 
time for evasion is gone: the public mind has been 
too long fed with miserahle expedients. The time 
fur action is at hand. Our country expects every 
man to do his duty. and he that has not nerve enough 
for the crisis, should give place to those better fitted 
for the emergency. Neither the present legislature, 
nor myself, had anything to do with contracting this 
debt—it is fixed on us hy those who have gone before 
us; and the same rule of prudence and sound policy, 
that would govern the conduct of a private indivi- 
dual, holds equally good in the case of the common- 
wealth, under this state of things. The private in- 
divicual would tax his industry and his property, to 
the utmost, to pay off a debt, and the interest upon 
it, that was consuming the avails of his industry and 
his substance—so, also, it seems to me, should the 
representatives of a wise and judicious people.— 
Taxation would pay the interest—it would eventual- 
ly constitute a sinking fund to pay off the principal 
of the state deht, and should be continued till the in- 
come of the public improvements would render long- 
er taxation unnecessary. The crisis demands the 
exercise of the most far-reaching sagacily—the calm- 
est judgment and the most fearless patriotism. Iam 
sure the legislature will meet it in the right spirit, 
to disarm it of its perils. Coming, as you do from 
all quarters of the state, and possessing a more inti- 


the people than l can, I most cheerfully render this 
important subject to you, satisfied that prudence and 
justice will direct your action upon it.” 


I used strong terms in speaking to the legislature 
on this subject at that time, because it was an hour 
of darkness, uncertainty, and alarm. The explosion 
of the banks, the paralysis of the business energies 
of the country, and the murmurings of those whose 


fault, were all calculated to deter even honest men 
from faithfully performing their duty. So far as I 
was concerned, I was resolved that both my opinions, 
and my course, should be openly avowed and clearly 
understood. Four years haye now elapsed, time has 
been given to the excited to become calm, to the ti 
mid to become self- possessed, and for factiour parti- 
zans to see the error of their way. I look back with 
pleasure on my course, because, as I had no doubt 
from the beginning, I have been triumphantly sus- 
tained by the honest yeomanry of Pennsylvania.— 
They have borne, without repining, every burthen 
that was necessary to maintain the honor of the state, 
and they are ready to endure yet greater sacrifices, if 
they are necessary, for the same cause. 
( Unjust aspersion.) It has of late been fashiona- 
ble, in certain quarters, to denounce Pennsylvania, 
and cite her, as en example in point, to sanction 
the reproach which has been attempted to be cast 
upon the American people, of seeking to carry intb 
practical operation the scheme of repudiating their 
public debts. Those who have circulated and be- 
lieved this calumny, betrayed a degree of ignorance, 
both of the character of our people, and of the course 
of her legislation, which is truly surprising. On eve- 
ry occasion, the liability of the state has been frank- 
ly avowed, both by her executive and legislative de- 
partments; and although the recommendations of the 
execulive, to make provision for the payment of her 
interest, have not been adopted to the fullest extent, 
yet the legislature has passed Jaws imposing a tax, 


mate knowledge of the circumstances and wants of | 


ambition seeks no higher aim than that of finding that it would be applied to the payment of the inte- 
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enable us to retrieve all that we have lost, and to 
wipe from our escutcheon every blot with which un- 
expected misfortune has tarnished it. Whatever the 
interested or evil disposed may have asserted to the 
contrary, there is not an honest citizen of Pennsylva- 
nia who does not feel the proud conscisusness that 
her faith and integrity can be held up to the world 
unsullied. 


[INCOME AND ITS APPLICATION.) 

The valuation of the real and personal property 
owned hy the citizens of the state, ascertained by re- 
ference to the valuation as taxed for county pur- 
poses, amonnts to about four hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of dollars. @The average of the rate of this va- 
luation is, no doubt, considerably beluw the actual 
value of the property of the state, 


Among the ‘receipts at the treasury during the last 
year; there were from tolls, exclusive of motive 


power, 5755 155 39 
Auction duties. 59 661 78 
Tax on collateral inheritances. 22,337 05 
Dividends on Bridge, Turnpike and Na- 
vigation stocks, 19,161 29 
Escheats, 1,010 00 
7,325 51 
To which add the state tax received, 553,911 38 


$1,411,236 89 


4 


This income, derived from the above sources, was 
specially appropriated to the payment of the interest 
on our public debt; and on the faith of the state ad- 
herence to its solemn engagements, those from whom 
the money was obtained, were doubtless induced to 
make the loan. But, by the resolution passed 7th 
April, 1842, and the acts passed 27th July, 1842. and 
8th April, 1843, those funds were applied to other 
and different purposes, from what was deemed, by 
the legislature, an imperative necessity induced by 
the monetary embarrassments to which I have alrea- 
dy adverted. 


It is thus shown that about three and a half per 
cent. of the interest could have been paid the past 
year, but for thissubsequent legislation? and that the 
ahove sum of $857,325 51, together with a tax of less 
than three mills on the assessed value of the real 
and personal estate of the ei izens of the common- 
wealth, would pay the interest on the public debt, 
beyond all doubt, and place Pennsylvania on that 
proud eminence which the true character of her peo- 
ple, and the resources she possesses, designed her to 
occupy. But to satisfy the people of the propriety 
of this increase of tax, assurance should be given 


rest on the state debt, to the exclusion of every other 
object. 


[DEFECTS IN THE ASSESSMENT.) 

There has been one objection made against taxa- 
tion under the present state of things, which appears 
to be founded in justice, and that is, the manifest une 
fairness and inequality of the rates of assessment in 
the different counties. I annex to this message a ta- 
ble showing the assessments in the various counties 
of the commonwealth, an examination of which, will 
at once disclose the evils that ought to be remedied. 


Most of our laws on the subject of taxes and reve- 
nue, require revision and amendment. Those relating 
to collateral inheritances, retailers and dealers in 
merchandize, auctions and auctioneers, and brokers, 
require revision and modification to prevent evasions. 

ndeed there is guod reason to believe the revenue 
from these sources might be doubled. The county 
rates and levies are not augmented by them; nor does 
the state tax derived therefrom. bear any fair 
portion to that exacted from the land holder. e 
inequality and injustice of the matter become mani- 
fest 9 the proceeds derived from each are consi- 
ered. ~ 


[REMEDY SUUGGESTED. } 

The tax necessary for the payment of the interest 
on our state debt, it has long been apparent to me, 
should be apportioned among the several counties of 
the state, and a liberal discount or drawback allowed 
for prompt collections and payment into the treasu- 


amounting last year to a little less than a million ofi ry. The members of the legislature, coming, as they 
dollars, and this has been acceded to by the people, | do, from the several counties, and each watchful of 
without a murmur from any source entitled to a mo | the rights and interests of his immediate constituents, 
ment's consideration. The failure to pay the interest would certainly compose a board every way compe- 
has not resulted from a want of disposition to tent to make that apportionment. A more unequal 
do so, on the part of the citizens of Pennsylva-' one than that which now exists, cannot be readily 
nia, but from the general disasters which have devised. J am aware that each and every object 
overwhelmed and crippled her, in common with al- and mode of taxation is more or Jess objectionable 
nost every other government in the commercial —but that should nut absolve us from our duty. I 
have submitted to the legislature, my views again 
and again, on this subject; and that it has at times 
differed with me, is no cause of complami— that dif- 


ing from the embarrassments by which we have un- 
fortunately been surrounded. <A very few years will 
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„ period, no change, had ever been made, 


` 
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ference of opinion having proceeded from a conscien- 
tious discharge of duty. But if the suggestions here 
made sto not seen right and proper, p rmit me to ex- 
press the earnest hope that the legislature will devise 
some other mode, less objectionable, and that it will 
not separate until full and ample provisian be made 
for the punctual payment of the interest on our pub- 
lic debt, semi-annually, as it becomes due, and thus 
smooth the way for those who may come after us in 
the administration of the government. 


[EDUCATION EXPENSES ABSORB TNE TAX.] 
Before quitting the subject of taxation, it may be 
well to take a relative view of the taxes received at 
the treasury, for the last three years, and the amount 
annually paid out to the several counties, for the 

purposes of education. The taxes received in 


has been blessed with better treasurers or more 
simple and efficient regulations of their duties. In 
that department. above all others, an honest and 
faithful officer is the main reliance. Without that, 
precautions may be multiplied mountain high, —an 
artful agent will find a way to evade or disregard 
them. 

During the last session of the general assembly, 
for the first time, the party in majority in the house 
of delegates exercised their power o removing tne 
treasurer of the state, George Mackubin, esq. who 
being a whig, did not accord with the majority in 
politics,—and this 1f we mistake not, was the only 
pe be to him. For many years he had filled the 
office with distinguished ability. No man in the 


state enjoyed a larger share of public confidence.— 


For sterling integrity and inflexible decision of cha- 
1812. Si a N 486685 a racter he was proverbial. He had never partaken 
1843, a 553 911 38 in the political turmoil. A portion of the dominant 


party of the day had determined if possible to have 
him superceded,—and they finally obtained a majo- 
rity in caucus for the measure, and Mr, Mackubin 
was accordingly displaced. 


$1,073,840 00 


The moneys paid out for the purposes of education, 
during the same years, amounted in 


x The measure was decidedly unpopular, and con- 
1842 2 55 i tributed no little towards the political revolution | 
1843, to 408 694 36 Which was wrought at the polls at the ensuing elec- 


tion. 

On Wednesday last, a resolution was introduced 
in the house of delegates, and adopted, ayes 45, noes 
32—that George Mackubin, Esq. be again appointed 
treasurer of Maryland. 


A letter was promptly received from Mr. Mac 
kubin, declining the appointment;—whereupon, 

On motion of Dr. Semmes, an order was adopted, 
ayes 45, nays 32 appointing Dr. Dennis Claude, 
treasurer of Maryland. A better appointment cauld 
not have been made. 


SP 


$1,089,832 83 

So that it appears more maney has actuully been 

paid out by the commonwealth, for educating her 

people, than the amount of state tax paid into the 
treasury. 


i 1 APPLICATION OF RESOURCES.] 

It will be entirely practicable to make provision 
for the payment of the semi-annual interest, on and 
after the first of August next. And, to provide 
for every possible contingency, the state treasurer 
might be authorized to burrow, if necessary, a suff- 
cient sum to make up any delicieucy, and the taxes and 
other receipts of the state, applicable to the discharge 
of interest, be pledged specifically for the repayment 
of such loan, and applied as soon as received. 


The arrears of interest due in 1842, and February 
and August, 1843 have been funded, in conformity 
with the acts of assembly upon that subject. This 
was tho most that could be done for our creditors, 
under the circumstances, and if, hereafter, provision 
be made for the punctual discharge of the interest, 
it will, I believe, be as much as could reasonably be 
expected by the holders of our loan. 

There is now due from the state to certain banks 
the sum of $1,467,628 68, on accountof the issue of 
notes under the act of 4th May, 1841, which bears 
an interest of one per cent. By virtue of the act of 
assembly passed the 8th day of April last, entitled 


| GEORGIA. 
Tur Finances. The committee of the senate in 
their report on the subject give the fullowing view of 


the revenue and expenditure for the years 1844 and 
1845. 

The receipts into the treasuary for the year 1844 
are sac: as follows: 
From taxes and other sources of ordina- . 

ry revenue, $290,000 00 
In Central and Georgia Rail Road Bank, 36,000 00 
From United States on N 34881 81 
From dividends and payments on Co- 

28, 000 00 


lumbus loan, . 
Balance in treasury on Ist Nov. 1843, 22,396 43 


$411,278 24 


The disbursements will be 


“an act to provide for the payment of domestic cre- | Civil list, $43.500 00 
ditors,” &c. these notes are to be cancelled at the Expenses of legislature, 90,000 00 
rate of one hundred thousand dollars per month.— Arrearages of interest, 18,000 00 
The funded debt of the state bears an interest of five Contingent fund 30,000 00 
and six per cent. payable semi-annually. If this Printing fund, 18.000 00 
cancellation be continued at the same rate, it is very Military fund, 6,000 00 
certain this interest cannot be paid, as a very large | Incidental appropriations, 15,000 00 
proportion of taxes and tolls will be paid in funds of | Interest on the public debt, 96,000 0) 
this description. Ii is, therefore, for the legislature Payments to Reid, Irwin & 
to determine which of these measures it is the policy Company, 50,000 00 
of the state to pursue. Penitentiary, 50,000 00 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN ouR NEXT. ] Lunatic asylum, 4,000 00 
— Inspector of Penitentiary, 500 00 
MARYLAND. $421,000 00 


Governor F. Tuomas, has been arrested at Fre- 
derick, and held to bail in the sum of 91.500, to 
keep the peace towards Dr. William Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Mechanics’ bank, to whom 
several hostile letters had been addressed by the go- 
Vernor, which notified him to lrave Frederick 
forth with, as he designed to remove to town himseif, 
aod the piace could uot contain them both. 


From which deducting receipts, leaves a 
deficit of _ $90,000 76 
It may not be amiss for your committee here to 

show the probable receipts and disbursements at the 

treasury during the political year 1845. 

INCQME. 
From taxes, and other ordinary sources 


Strate Treasurer. The treasurer of Maryland, 5 d States 0000 98 
according to the constitution, is an officer appointed Dividends. g 22.000 0⁰ 
at pleasure by, and is ret ponsinie to the house of de- : — 
legates, to whose charge the finances of the stale are $352,000 00 
more especially cominitted. The senate cannot ori- DISBURSEMENTS : 
ginate or amend any money -bill, having only the Civil list : $43,500.00 
veto power in relation to money matters. The exe- Contingent fund 10,000 00 
cutive has no power whatever in that department.— Printing fund ! 6,000 00 
The reports ot the treasurer are never submitted to Military fund. 5.000 00 
the governor, but directly to the legislature, and the interest on the public debt 98.000 00 
5 on claims, of the ae annually investi- Payment on the public debt, 75,000 Ov 

tes and reports at large, on the treasurer's books , : 

Bad 1 . i k Deficit of 1844, 9,000 00 

The office of treasurer, has uniformly until the $244,500 00 
last session of the lezislature, been considered and Add contingencies, 10,000 00 
respected as too delicate and impartant a trust to be mires 

made dependent upon party changes and up to that $254,500 0U 


except on the 


1 Which being deducted from receipts, leaves the 
No state iu the Union 


s death of the iucumbent. sum of 697,500 U0- From this it will be seen that a 
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sum varying from fifty to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, may be annually supplied to the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt without subjecting ourselves 
to additional taxation; all of which is resphctfully 
submitted. 


+ 
—— 


OREGON. 
It will be seen in the congressional columns, that 


severa] movements were made in reference to Ore- 
gon. A bill ws brought in hy Mr. Hughes of Mis- 
souri, with a view to its settlement, and ordered to be 
printed. Mr. Owen of Indiana offered a joint reso- 
lution, the object of which was to have England noti- 
fied, according to the treaty, that the arranvement 
permitting common occupancy to her on our territo» 
ry, should terminate at the end of the specified term. 
This 1s the business = of proceeding to bring the 
question between the United States and Great Ari. 
tain, as ta the title to Oregon, finally to an issue. It 
is important that this joint resolution should pass 
both houses soon, so that before this congress sepa- 
rates on the 4th of March, 1845, we may have an op- 
portunity of legislating in regard to Oregon, untrame 
melled by all treaties. [ Globe. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


Democratic Review. The leading political artis 
cle in the January number commences hus: ‘The 
democratic presidential nomination is alreadP made. It 
is nota question which is reserved till next May to 
settle. That nomination was virtually made on the 
4th of March, 184]. This isa point which, as a 
practical fact, we have never entertained a doubt of 
the feeling which on that day—at about the hour 
when every man at the furthest extremity of the 
Union knew thatthe ceremony of the inauguration 
of General Harrison was in progress on the portico 
of the capitol at Washington—swelled up fram the 
heart of every democrat in the land, whether it broke 
forth in utterance, or remained the more intense and 
deep from its indignant silence -was Mr. Van Bu- 
ren's true re · nom ination.“ 

Brownson's Review. The Rev. Mr. Brownson, 
who was one of the many talented writers for the 
“Democratic Review,” having withdrawn from 
that establishment, has issued the first number of a 
new Review, printed at Boston, which is spoken 
of as a handsome specimen, An article in the poli- 
tical department of this number, on tdemagoguism, 
is likely to produce some sensation. After defining 
the term, Mr. B. proceeds: ‘Selfishness, thus, be- 
comes a time server; seeks not for truth and justice, 
butfor what is popular; asks not what is right? but 
simply, what will the people say? It has na opinion 
of itsown. In runs athwart no popular prejudice; 


| treads on none of the people's corns; is non-committal 


on all points on which the public mind has not de- 
clared itself; and is tolerant to all incipient errors, 
for they may become popular to-morrow. ft is prudent, 
sleek, decorous. It has no rough edges, na angular 
points, and thrusts its elhow into no man's ribs. Its 
face has a settled smile, and its voice is soft, gentle, 
insinuating. It is calm, dispassionate, mild, deli- 
berate. It is free from rage, from hurry, and 
‘bides ils time.’ If it fails to-day, it will succeed to- 
morrow. ‘The sober, second thought of the people, 
will set all right—and place it at the top of the ladder. 
8 a 2 s se. 


“This system, if we have rightly learned it, and 
we have learned it from the intimate personal asso- 
ciates of the distinguished man who is af present its most 
brilliant representative, is in substance this; In a ree 
publican government every thing must he done by 
means of party. Qur first effort, therefore, must be 
to get and to keep, our pa:ty in the majority. We 
must never oppose any measure likely ta throw it, or 
to keep it in the minority. © ® Having determin. 
ed that all is to be dane by and through party, and 
that our primary duty js to labor for the orginization 
and ascendancy of our party, the next thing to be 
insisted on. is, fidelity to the party and strict adhe- 
rence to its usage—the surrender of all individual 
opinions, convictions, and preferences, to the deci- 
sion of the party, which decision, be it understood, is 
always to be effected by the aforesaid politicians who 
have hold of the crank This throws the whole bu- 
siness info the hands of central committees, and de- 
prives the great masa of citizens of all free voice in 
the determination of measures or in the selection of, 
candidates. To keep the ranks of the party full, to 
prevent members from breaking away and asserting 
their independence, appeals are now made to the 
lowest and most corrupt passions of the human heart, 
The individual who shows himself a litile uneasy, or 
disposed to kick at the party traces; must be denounc- 
ed, thrown over, and declared io be an enemy, and 
no longer entitled to the canfidence of the party.— 
Thus men muat be kent in the narty and fathi.. d te 


a 


710 
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jts usages, decisions, and nominations, not by attach- 
ment to its principles and measures, but through fear, 
that, if they assert their independence, they will 
lose their share of the ‘spoils.’” 
* © * 2 


* * 


Mr. Brownson then goes directly at Mr. Van Bu- 
ren: 

„And here, we must be permitted to say, is a 
strong reason why the American people should pause 
and deliberate long, before elevating Mr. Van Buren 
to the high office, from which, in 1840, thev so in- 
dignantly ejected him. Jt cannot be denied that Mr. 
Van Buren is the most conspicuous representative of this 
system of party management in this country. The sys- 
tem itself has been perfected, and to no inconsiderable 
extent, was founded by him and his near immediate 
political aesceiates. He is intimately connected with 
it, owes to it all the political elevation he has ever received, 
and relies on it alone for his restotation to the presidency. 
He has no hope but in its influence; his restoration 
would, therefore, be a direct sanction of the system 
by the American people, and go far towards fasten- 
ing it upon the country beyond the reach of future 
redress. In this view of the case, the re-election of 
Mr. Van Buren, whatever his personal worth, would 
be a dangerous precedent, and a most serious public 
calamity.” 

In speaking of Mr. Van Buren’s defeat in 1340, 
Mr. Brownson says: 

“Considerate men, who stood by Mr. Van Buren. 
and madgno inconsiderable sacrifices to sustaln him, 
felt that all was not lost; nay, that the gain might, 
possibly, in the long run, overbalance the loss. Mr. 
Van Buren, they felt was out of the way, and this in 
itself was no trifling gain. Hope, sprang up afresh, 
and, in the buoyancy of their hearts, they were dis- 

osed to treat him with all tenderness, to tread Jizht- 
y on his faults, to forget the injuries he inflicted on 
the republican cause, and to magnify, as much as 
possible, his virtues and public services. 
But the re-appearance of Mr. Van Buren on the stage 
changes the whole aspect of affairs. Ife comes not 
alone, butas the chief of a band, which the country 
had devoutly hoped, was dispersed, never to be col- 
Jected again. He comes as the representative of the 
name old corrupt and corrupting system of party tac- 
tics, followed by the same swarm of greedy spoils- 
men, with the appetite for plunder sharpened by the 
few years’ abstinence they have been forced, through 
the remains of the original virtue and patriotism of 
the country, to practise. Gratify his wishes, restore 
him to the place he is personally soliciting, and we 
lose all that was good in the defeat of the republican 
party in 1840, and retain only the evil, we restore, 
what, with av almost unheard of effort, the country 
had thrown off, and place the republican party in the 
condition in which it must be defeated agam, or the 
country be inevitably ruined.” 


The Charleston Mercury of the 4th inst. say¢:— 
“The Richmond Enquirer does wrong in altributing 
our refusal to pledge support to the nomince of the 


democratic convention, to “hesitation” or indecision. | 


We have not hesitated to declare what measures we 
adhered to and what we opposed; nor have we he- 
sitated to declare at all times tnat we support and 
oppose men wholly and merely on the ground of 
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the fact, that Pennsylvania will be a whig state next mighty empire, consolidation will be the euthanasia 


fall. if Mr. Van Buren is the democratic candidate.” | of our constitution. 

That Mr. Van Buren willbe the canditate, we have ment as democratic and free as y 
not the slightest doubt. The fact that he has already ; base as broad, a 
thropy and philosophy 
single government over a vast extent of territory; ii 


secured a majority of the delegates to the national 
convention, together with the recent demonstrations 
in his favor at Washington, settle the question as to 


| 


Make that consolidated govern- 
ou please; make it: 
nd its principles as liberal as philar- 
can devise; it will still bes 


will follow—it will surely speedily follow—tre 


his nomination. But we fully and cordially agree ; course of all the governments of ancient and modera 


with the Argus that he never can be elected. 
Penn. Inquirer. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Europe, which bezan with elective rights and free 

institutions, but have silently sunk into despotism.” 
It is impossible not to perceive that the discussions 

which prevail in the democratic party are not founc- 


It is stated in some of the locofoco papers that eq exclusively in preferences for men. There are 
Mr. Van Buren has already obtained nearly one half; broad grounds of difference upon questions of es 
of all the members to be elected to the locofoco na- sential importance questions that extend to the ori- 
tional convention. The following is the composition gin and structure of government. The party polies 


of that body thus far— 
V. Buren. Calhoun. Johnson. : 


Maine, 8 0 — Q@—completed by dist. 
N. Hampshire, 1 1 6-4 to elect. "$ 
Vermont, 6 0 — 0—complete i 
Massachusetts, 4 0 0—8 to elect. n 
‘Connecticut, 6 0  U—complete by G. T. 
New York, 30 0 0 . Ks 
S. Carolina, 0 2 0—7 to elect; by dist. 
Georgia, 0 10 0O—complete by G. T 
Missouri, 7. 0 0 t s£ 
Indiana, 12 0 0 
Kentucky, 0 0 12 ‘t z 
80 13 12 


t 


| 
| 


of one section of the party leads as directly to cen- 
tralism- to the concentration of power m a central 
head—as certainly as does the policy of the whizs, 
and with this further difference, that the government, 
by the whigs, is responsible, while that by these self- 
styled democrats, is irresponsible. These men re- 
gard the assertions of a majority as conclusive, and 
appeal, not to the constitution or laws, as the grounds 
of right, but to any expression, no matter how capri- 


cious and irregular, of popular will as paramount— 


as sufficient to establish a constitution or to overrule 
one. . - 

The fantastic and foolish experiment of Mr. Dorr, 
in Rhode Island, illustrates our meaning. With 
those of whom we are speaking, legislative bodies. 


This gives Mr. Van Buren a majority of 55 over or the action of courts of justice, are of less potent 


all others; of 67 over Mr. Calhoun, and 68 over Col. 
Johnson. Alabama has recently sent nine delegates 


. 


influence than the declarations of those occasional 
and irresponsible assemblies that meet for occasional 


with instructions to vote for Van Buren. Thi : “acts «OT stitute -thorities 
j)JJJVJVJVVJJVVVVJVo(y en ee ee aa 
4 more in New Hampshire, 8 more in Massachusetts, | ee 1 5 15 1165 e 7 10 97 5 
and ſrom 35 to 45 in Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee 5 10 . 5 0 a . ie E E oe 
Michizan-—besides those which he will receive in 5 i 15 e A : 1 tu 1 5 aal: 
Virginia North C l; N J Del ity, ut upon the suppos! oe tha ney l e : pu 

Zinta, or arolina, ew Jersey, elaware, ! ent to a direction already impressed, by an inferior 


and Illinois. 


It is more than likely that his vote in and a far less reliable authority. 


The rights of the 


convention will not be much under 179—or a majo- | states are in their months, but they are the rights of 
his locofoco competitors will therefore avail them) can be readily collected. Their faver has neen won 
but little. If a convention be held Mr. Van Buren) by the power that may be secured through a slate— 


will be nominated. 


fuse to go into convention, but it strikes us that ifalli all the states under our federative system. 


Hence it 


the opponents of Van Buren, including the ſormida- jg you hedr, Mr. Ritehie speaking of tan aristocracy 
ble Captain Tyler himself, unite together and oppose | of small states” with great displeasure, referring to 
the convention, the friends of the man of Kinder- the exercise by them of a plain constitutional mznt— 
hook will still number a majority ofall the delegates, g right secured, after the most profound and anxious 
will organize, ballot for a candidate, and of course, | meditation and enquiry, by the framers of the constr 


nominate Van Buren. [CV. O. Bee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The delegates chosen by the “democratic” citizens 
of Philadelphia for the purpose of choosing delegates 
to a state convention for forming an electoral ticket 
at the presidential election, were unanimously in- 
structed to support the nomination of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren as the persidential candidate. This, of the same 
complexion with other indications, leaves little rea- 


son to doubt of Mr. Van Buren’s receiving the vote of; ceive their direction by these 


1 
a 
‘ 


Pennsylvania, and of course the nomination in behalf, 


of the “democratic” party of that stale at their na- 
tional convention. [.Nat. Int. 


Since the withdrawal of Mr. Buchanan as a can- 


these measures. We have not hesitated to declare that | didate for the presidency, several of the papers in 
as often as we find the name of party used as a cloak | the interior of this state, have taken down his name 
to veil treachery to the principles of party, so fari and run up the flag of their favorite candidate. ‘The 


from acknowledging any obligations to favor the 


treason, we hold ourselves bound to expose and de- tin Van Buren. 


nounce, and revenge it. The Enquirer will not fail 
to see the legitimate deductions from these premises. 

And now if that paper will tell us what Mr. Van 
Buren’s party in congress will do at the present ses- 
sion, we will instantly decide all doubts as to our 
own course. We go for laws, not presidents.” 


The Argus, a Cass paper published at Harrisburg, 
battles away earnestly enough in behalf of its favor- 
ite. ‘The nomination of Mr. Van Buren by the na- 
tional convention is warmly deprecated, and his 
chances are described as any thing but cheering.— 
The editor says: 7 

“That Mr. Clay can certainly carry the following 
states agamst Mr. Van Buren: Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware 
North Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan! This will give 
the whig candidate one hundred and thirty-two votes. 
Add to this number the vote of Pennsylvania, which 
is twenty-six, and Clay has twenty more than are re- 
quired to make him president.” 

“This state,“ adds the Argus, is just as certain 
for Mr. Clay, with Mr. Van Buren as our candidate, 
as Kentucky. The party cannot be rallied for Mr. 
Van Buren. We do not express this opinion in con- 
demuation of Mr. Van Buren or his administration. 
We admired and supported both the man and his acts. 
But it is worse than madness to attempt to disguise 


Daily Pittsburg Aurora has raised the name of Mar- 
The Lycoming Gazette and the 
Union Times that of Col. R. M. Johnson, the Demo- 
cratic Sentinel at Pittsburg, and the Star of the 
North at Berwick that of Gen. Lewis Cass. the Sun- 
bury American, Sunbury Gazette. Carlisle Volun- 
teer, and Hollidayburg Beacon Light have also ex- 
pressed themselves favorable to the nomination of 
Gen. Lewis Cass. A mecting has been held in Berks 
county in favor of Col. Richard M. Johnson, also one 
at Harrisburg, and another in Lycoming county fa- 
vorable to Gen. Lewis Cass. l In. Sentinel. 


CENTRALIZATION—STATE RIGHTS—DIS- 
TRICT SYSTEM. 

Under this caption the Alabama Tribune, one of 
the most influcntial Calhoun papers of the south, has 
the following: 

Thomas Addis Emmet closed one of his speeches 
in the court of chancery in the state of New York, 
as follows: We are accused of seeking to work upon 
state pride: but to talk of state pride is to undervalue 
what we contend for. It is upon state rights we 
stand—and state rights are state liberty. They are 
more: they are, in this land, the bulwark of indivi- 
dual and personal liberty: they are the outposts of 
the constitution. While they are preserved entire, 
our federative union will stand against the shocks of 
time, and the approaches of despotism: but let them 
be broken down, or suffered to moulder away, and a 
consolidated power must succeed to governing this 


tution. The rights thathe would secure to the states, 
are those that would preserve tothe juntos at Albaay 
and Richmond, a control in the councils of the cour 
tre that would enable them by the machinery of 
party, of which they are the active managers, to se- 
cure a power that would be denied to them if merit 
constituted the ground of influence. i 

Establish the proposition that the officers of the 
government must be selected. and their counsels re- 
party agencies. and 
centralism becomes inevitable. A party organization 
cannot exist withonta central authority. The power 
at the centre must be vast and controling, or the 6m 
ganization will be imperfect. “I'he bulwarks and 
outposts” created for the purpose of dividing und dis 
tributing power, must be thrown down, to enable this 
absolutism to have its full operation.” 

The establishment of this organization with the 
very views we would disrezard is the pith and mar 
row of one of the Syracuse resolutions. It says that 
a party, to be successful must receive the aid uf some 
of the large states—that a party in the large states 
cannot be held together, if divisions into districts and 
a distribution of its control be allowed—that, there- 
fore, to preserve the party in the large states—and, 
consequently, in the country, —the unlimited authori- 
ty of the central convention must be conceded. We 
have not the resolution to refer to, but we are not 
likely to forget or mis-state the argnment—deadly as 
it is lo all those principles we consider essential to 
the preservation of the liberties of the country—con- 
tradictory as it is to the eloquent declarations of Em- 
mett and Calhoun, with which we have enriched out 
columns. X 

Now the very aim of these politicians is the aim 
we would defeat. We want no central control. We 
want no absolute power. We want distribution 
vision of powers, 30 that “the approaches of despot- 
ism” may be prevented. It was to eficet this distri- 
bution, our form of government was adopted. Twenty- 
six states are united by a compact for specilic and 
defined objects. The legislative department of that 
government is limited to the exercise of enumeratcd 
powers, and restricted from exceeding the powers 
conferred. To guard against any trausgression, the 
ultimate control, of this geverpment is reserved to 
the states. They made the constitution, so they can 
alter and amend it—and for plain and palpable viola 
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tions, they are ihe ute junges of the mode and, On Mr. biack’s resolution. insiructing the com- revenues of the governament, economically adminis- 
cn of redrei Suli Tariner to prevent usurpa- | mittee of ways and means to reporta bill as soon as į tered, will admit of 4t. Let the representatives of 
tion and abuse, power ds distributed. “Phe legislative | practicable, revising the present tarit. and imposing | the south differ as they may about the mode of ac- 

duties on imports on the principle of revenue only, complishing the object whether through a select 


department is divided into separate branches, and to 
each branch a separate and distinct constituency was 
given—a different tenure in each ot the branches to 
office, is established, and cach member bound to fide- 
lity and obedience to the constitution. Looking at 
the organization of our government and the distribu- 
tion of its powers, all will agree that consolidation 
and centralism are repudiated. 

It is the deorec of a party convention that all these 
mighty results be overthrown. To obtain quick and 
rapid decisions, to accomplish results for personal 
objects promptly, party organization is resorted to, 
and the fidelity and obedience claimed of the officers 
of the government is to the mandate of the central 
authority that represents this erzanization. In the 
election of president it overrules the limitations 
which the constitution imposed upon the large states, 
for the protection of the small ones, and tramples 
in the dust the compromises of that sacred compact. 

We are not surpised then, to hear that Mr. Cal- 
houn’s name will not be placed before the convention 
at Baltimore, nor shall we be astonished to hear that 
no friond of. his wiil attend that convention. The 
more you examine into the influence and character 
of these institutions, the more completely must you 
be satisfied that they haston the time when a consoli- 
dated power must succced to governing this mighty 
empire—that consolidation will be the “euthanasia 
of our constitution.” 


— 


TARIFF. 

The fulowing extracts will afford our readers as cam- 
prehensive a view of the attitude of affairs in congress, 
upon this important topic, as we have it in our power to 
furnish. 

Frem the Washington Spectator of Jan. 3. 

Our readers will perceive that three more efforts 
were made to day to obtain a revenue tariff. One by 
Mr. Rhett, another by Mr. Black of Georgia, and a 
third, still pendinz, by Mr. McDowell. Mr. Black's 
resolution embraced merely the principle of a reve- 
nue tariff. without any details, and it was Jost by one 
rote. Below we present an. analysis of the voles.— 
li appears to us that when a majority cannot be ob- 
tained far the principle of the measure, it is rather 
hopeless to obtain success in legislation. To those 
who are at al indisposed to pass a measure, there will 
always be in the details objections enouzh to justify 
their voting against it. To morrow, however, Mr. 
McDowells resolution comos up, When, witha ful- 
ler house, the matter, it is to be hoped, will be fully 
tested. It is rather a strange sight to see ina dem- 
ooratic house of two toone majority, the reluctance 
to meet this question; and stranger still, the ctfort to 
settle it in co-operation with whizs in doctrine and 
practice. The whole of Pennsylvania, and all from 
New York, but five, voted against Mr. Black's reso- 
Jution 

| Qn Mr. Rhetta resolution instructing the commit 
tec on ways and means to report a bill reducing æl 
duties on imports over 30 per cent. ad valorem to 
that amount, and providing for a final reduction 
within two years to 20 per cent. ad valorem, with 
Such discriminations below this maximum as the pur- 
poses of revenue shall require—the vote Was—ayes, 
57. noes 112. 

Nays. 


Yeas. 
Dem. Whig 


Deu. 


è 


States Whig. 
Maine, 
New Hampshiro, 
Massachusetts, ` 
Connecticut, 
Vermont 
Rhode Island, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Mhuois, | 
Missouri, 
Alubaula, 
Mississipgi, 
Ouistaha, 
Arkansas, 
Michigan 
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the vote was—ares 83, noes 84. 


Yeas, 
Whig. 


Nays. 


States. Dem. Whig. 


Maine, 
Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 

New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
lIlmois, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Missouri 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 
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The Globe thus alludes to the subject: Several re- 
solutions of instruction from, South Carolina were 
proposed, instructing the commitlee of ways and 
means specifically on the tariff. They were rejected; 
not upon their merits, but hecause the majority were 
unwilling to anticipate the report of the committee. 
The committee is one in which great confidence is 
re pased. In connexion with the reduction of the ta- 
rilf, the reduction of expenditure and the quantum of 
revenue derivable from every source must be consi- 
dered. Thesettled determination of the house seems 
to be to await the action of the committee, and ob- 
tain all the results of its investigations, before it en- 
ters upon the consideration of the tarif. Upon the 

| resolution Ynstructing the committee to adopt the re- 
venue, independently of the protective, principle for 
its guide, the vole was no test of the opinion of the 
house. Many of the most decided anti protectionists 
in the house voted against it, because they knew it 
to be unnecessary. We may instance Gen. Drom- 
voole, who, seventeen years ago, broached the doc- 

i trine, and has followed it up from that day to this.— 

| He and other Virginians, and many members from 
the north and west, who propose the least burden- 
some and most available revenue revenue tariff as 
the principal object“ to which all their policy must 
yield, voted against the propositions offered to-day, 
because they did not distrust the committee, and were 
fixed ip the purpose not to forestall its report. 


On this the Charleston Mercury of the 8th observes: 
“The tone of this explanation is not the best imagi- 
nable, and the attempt to make the “point of honor” 
in favor of the committee of ways and means, would 
be but pure burlesque, if any aspcet of this great 
subject could be ridiculous. The house instructs the 
standing committees every day in matters falling 
within the range of their duties. Such instructions 
are a most useful and indeed necessary guide to them 
—indicating what measures, and inwhat form, the 
house designs to perfect. Such prominence ought 
always to be given to great subjects. On the very 
day, with the hearty concurrence of the Globe and 
the very sensitive Mr. Dromgoole, the house showed 
their ‘distrust of the committee” by instructing it to 
oring in a bill to re-establish the independent treasu- 
ry. We are very sorry that we cannot sympathize 
with Mr. Droomgoole and other Virginians’ in Meir 
unlimited faith in the committee. We had rather 
Judge the whole of them by their works. We dislike 
those politicians that are forever blooming and never 
bear any fruit.” . : 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 6th January says: 
“The eyes of an enlightened people are fixed upon the 
movements at Washingion. ‘They cannot be.hood- 
witked by the double-faced declarations of Mr. Clay. 
They demand, that the positions of Mr. Van Buren 
should be fully carried out by the present house of 
representatives. The south 1s opposed to the “prin- 
ciple, a3 well as the details,” of the present tariff law. 
They require it to be changed to the revenue stand- 
ard. They demand, that the whole system should be 
brought back to the compromise act, as soon as the 


committee, as Mr. Rhett proposes, or through the 
committee of ways and means. as Mr. Dromgoole pro- 
poses for the sake of rule—but the people demand, 
that it should be proposed in some form or other, 
and ultimately accomplished by the votes of con- 
gress. 7 

In connexion with this subject, we group together 
various articles which we have before us. They 
shed much light on the principles of the tarif, and 
on the movements before the house:” 


( From the Mobile Register. ) 

Whiggery must not calculate too grossly on the 
credulity of southerndemocrats. They are sensitive, 
and properly so, on the subject of the tariff; they 
look toa repeal of the present tariff in “principle and 
detail,” and they expect it, too, from the hands of the 
majority in the present congress. But while they 
look confidently to be sustained by their friends, they 
do not intend to be taught by their enemies when to 
complain, how much to distrust. or how to right 
themselves. The Baltimore American and our amia- 
ble neighbor across the way, whose solicitude for the 
relations of democrats toward each other is so very 
aftectionate and disinterested, are striving to persuade 
some of us, that the vote refusing to suspend the rules 
for the admission of Mr. Rhett’s resolution is a vote 
in favor of the tariff. Why—the present tariff can- 
not continue! No reflecting person supposes that a 
congress of sane men would leave a tariff in force 
which produces less by many millions than the go- 
vernment requires for revenue. The tariff must be 
remodelled for revenue. It is a pyblic necessity 
from which protectionists and politiciana cannot es- 
cape; and therefore, the “continuation” of the pre- 


sent tariff is a political impossibility, and we have 


the high authority of Geo. Coleman for saying 
„That what's impossible, can’t be, 
And never, never, comes to pass;“ 
which is as true as ifa Roman consul had said it. 
No vote upon a mere question of the order of busi- 
ness, the suspending of a rule, or the reception of 


any proposition for change tn this matter, out of the 


regular action of the committee of the house, ap- 
pointed with this express view, can indicate precises 
ly the opinions of individuals as to the proper substi- 
lute for the present tariff, or the proper changas for 
revenue. Certainly, it cannot mean that there shall 
be no change, for necessity has decreed an extensive 
change. It was one of the retributive bluuders by 
which cupidity often brings its own defeat; that when 
the whigs took advantages of tiie state of the treasu- 
ry, to force a high tariff upon the country, they abu- 
sed their power, so as to implant in their favorite 
measure the seeds of its own destruction. They 
made a tarif, which carries protection so far, that 
revenue fails, and it cannot stand oa their own 


ground.” 


The Globe of the 4th inst. says: Mr. McDowell's 
resolution of instruction to the committee of ways 
and means, to report a tarif bill discriminating with 
a view to revenue alone, was negatived, for the same 
reason that induced the majovity to reject a similar 
resolution offered by Mr. Biack of Georgia, yester- 
day. Mary, who have full confidence that the com- 
mittee will be guided by the principle couched in the 
instruction, were not inclined to give a vote which 
might be construed to imply a distrust which they 
did not indulge. 

The truth is, that the national debt, already accu- 
mulated by federalism, during its short lease of legis- 
lation, together witb the expenditures it has autho- 
rized, while it cuts off the natural resources of the 
treasury, leaves no alternative to the present demo- 
cratic house of representatives, but to discriminate ex- 
clusively with an eye ta revenue. Every member. of 
congress knows full well, that to make the income 
from duties adequate to the wants, the pressing wants 
of the government, every article of import must be 
taxed in such way as to induce importation, so as to 
take the most of it for revenue. If foreign articles 
ars so taxed as to exclude them, and throw the 
country on the domestic product for supply, the 
consequence must be that, so far as the exclusion (or, 
in other words, the protection) goes, so far the tax ig 
diverted from the public to the private coffers. As, 
therefore, it is necessary to meet the sixteen million 
of deficit, which the president tells congress must be 
met during the next year, to preserve the credit— 
nay, to support the government—that the tariff should 
be made as productive of revenueas possible, to make 
it adequate, it follows that discrimination must be em- 
ployed solely with an eye to that object. It is indis- 
pensable that the tariff should be made as available 
to the government as it can be, io make it sufficient 
for supply ta the government. Is there any man, 
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l the American le that, | father of Senator Linn was among these children upon the instant, the one or the other, as the occasior 
Pa quis ofthe paras will discriminate in his | and, at early age, skating upon the ice near Louisville | required? 
legislation to make the tariff protective to individuals, | with three other boys he was taken prisoner by the The senatorial service of this rare man fell upon 
when, by such discrimination, he starves the govern- | Shawnee Indians, carried off, and detained captive trying times—high party times—when the collisions 
ment. Can any member of congress say to his con- | for three years, when all four made their escape and | of party—too often embittered the arder.t feelings 
stituents that, in levying taxes on the consumption returned home, by killing their guard, traversing of generous natures. | But whoever knew bitterness, 
of the whole people he felt it his duty to lay his im- | some hundred miles of wilderness, and swimming the | or party animosities, in him? He was, indeed, a par- 
osts in such way as to defeat the supplies necessary Ohio river. The mother of Senator Linn was a|ty man—as true to his party as to his friend. and his 
for the support of their government, by discrimina- | Pennsylvanian by birth, her maiden name Hunter, | country; but, beyond the line of duty and of princi- 
ting for the purpose of making the enhanced price of born at Carlisle, and also had heroic blood in her ple—beyond the debate and the vote—he knew no 
their consumption fall into the pockets of the mant- yeins. Tradition, if not history, preserves the recol- | party, and saw no opponent. Who among us all, 
facturer No man can be found bardy enough to lection of her courage and conduct at Fort Jefferson, | even after the fiercest debate, ever met him without 
avow the design of discriminating to protect a body | at the Iron Banks, in 1781, when the Indians attacked | meeting the benignant smile and the kind salutation? 
of manufacturers, by leaving the government bare and were repulsed from that post. Women and boys | Who of usell ever needed a friend without finding 
and unprovide d for. were men in those days. 5 1 ie of ov Hh 75 eter 1 noon 
: ‘ ; e bed of sickness without finding him at its ade? 
| The father of Senator Linn died young, leaving | Who of us all ever knew of a personal difficulty 


l this son but eleven years of age. The cares of an ; : 
OBITUARY OF DR. LEWIS LINN, u. 8. elder brother supplied, as far as such a loss could be of he he was not, as far as possible, the Riad com- 
8 7 


ATOR. supplied, the loss of a father, and under his aus- po , EENT. i 
EN 1685 the education of the orphan was conducted.— Such was T Liny, in high party times, here 
He was intended for the medical profession, and re- (among ar 3 poy he 5 N us, he 
ceived his education, scholastic and professional, in Za Ti i 5 wit 5 18 5 
MR. BENTON’'S REMARKS. the state of his nativity. At an early age he was among his a 3 T : 10 on p a road 

Mr. Benron rose and addressed the senate as fol-|qualified for the practice of medicine, and com- | *MOnB fasta eee cess Ao aa an i among 

1 = | menced it in the 3 territory, now state, of Mis- 55 . eig, ad 55 
. 1 5 souri, and was immediately amongst the foremost of : A 

Mr PAMOR ine of an KA ti 5 his profession. Intuitive sagacity supplied in him sympa o 70 human . ae whole | 
. Lor ins recess, and has been heard by all with the place of long experience, and boundless benevo- voyage ob ae f ae has comtiny pi ee 383 
re e ne et. My colleague and friend, the late lence conciliated universal esteem. To all his pa- Suman E Ta ; P 9 wee ie 528 
the 8 05 ie mi! this life on Tuesda the 31st | tients he was the same—flying with alacrity to every 80 e character of man. Piet]. c 808 1 xii 
p 9 iia at the early age of orty-eight call. attending upon their poor and humble as zea- ab ane = aa ’ arda i : T al 
day 4 neut the warnings or the sufferings lously as on their rich and owerful; on the stran- |* * i y in dim, and might . arise 

0 an ally precede our departure from this ger as readily as on the neighbor; discharging to all the oeno 5 C or what 
m “H 1 a bim dowa to sleep, and awoke no the duties of nurse and friend as well as of physi- puce war, pot r bie as it for Lae 5 
5 it “ae to him the sleep of death: and the cian, and wholly regardless of his own interest, or ne ae 10 l T or private life? For the 
1 Consolation in this sudden and calami. even of his own health, in his zeal to serve and to bar re the . P or the art which heals 
enig drep ab cometan in, tan en ta Wi onn [aara olent he nsf tae bady ar al bieh den e 
house, and that his unconscious remains were imme- | The highest professional honors and rewards were he born? And the answer is, for all. He was born 
diately surrounded by his family and friends, and re- 


before him. Though commencing on a provincial | to fill the largest nd most varied circle of h 
ceived all the care and aid which love and skill could | theatre, there was not a capital in Europe or Ame- z 555 varied circle of numan 
give. i 


hear € ) excellence; and to crown all these advantages, na- 
rica in which he would not have attained the front | ture had given him what the great Lord Bacon calls 
1 discharge a mournful duty Mr. President, in rank in physic or surgery. But his fellow citizens) a perpetual letter of recommendation—a counte- 
bringing this deplorable event to the formal notice of perceived in his varied abilities capacity and aptitude nance not only good, but sweet and winning—radiant 
the senate; in offering the feeble tribute of my ap- for service in a different walk. He was called into | with the virtues of his soul—captivating universal 
plause to the man virtues of my deceased colleague, the political field by an election to the senate of his | confidence; and such as no stranger could behold— 
and in asking for his memory the last honors which adopted state. Thence he was called to the perfor- | no traveller even in the desert could meet, without 
the respect and affection of the senate bestow upon mance of judicial duties by a federal appointment to | stopping to reverence, and say, here is a man in 
the name of a deceased brother. investigate land titles. Thence he was called to the | whose hands I could deposite life, liberty, fortune, 
Lewis Fiero Livy, the subject of this annuncia- high station of senator in the congress of the United | honor. Alas! that so much excellence should have 
tion, was born in the state of Kentucky, in the year States—first by ee executive appointment, then by | perished so soon! that such a man should have 
1795, in the immediate vicinity of Louisville. His three successive almost unanimous elections. The | been snatched away at the early age of forty-eight, 
Catt laat of those elections he received but one year ago, | and while all his faculties were still ripening and 


grandfather was Colonel William Linn, one of the | and had not eommenced bis duties under it—bad not ing! 
favorite officers of General George Rogers Clark, | been sworn in under the eertificate which attested mate Ma 


his courage and enterprise in the |; In the life and character of such a man, 80 exu- 
a eee 52 the great West At a age of 5 „ and 1 death put an end | berant in all that is grand and beautiſul in human 
ee ache had fought in the ranks of men, in hede lS 3 0 l this body in the | nature, it is difficult to particularize excellencies or 
fence of a station in western Pennsylvania, and was 1843 Foi E 5 5 1 m R in to pick out any one quality or circumstance which 
seen to deliver a deliberate and effective fire. He „ ae dee ana antin, 


, N : could claim pre-eminence ove dall others. If Ishould 
was one of the first ia navi gate the Ohio an d Missis- guished member of this body; and surely a nobler or | attempt it, I should point, among his measures for 
sippi from Pittsburg to N. Orleans and back again 


a finer character never adorned the chamber of the | the benefit, of the whole Union, to the Oregon Bill; 
Ameriean senate. ! Mie! 
La daring achievement, which bimself and some ; among his measures for the benefit of his own state, 
others accomplished for the public service, and He was my friend; but I speak not the language | to the acquisition of the Platte country; among his 
amidst every species of danger, in the year 1776.°— of friendship when | speak his, praise. A debt of | private virtues, to the love and affection which he 
He was killed by the Indians at an early period, leav- justice is all that I can attempt to discharge—an im- | bore to. that brother—the half-brother only—who, 
ing a family of young children, of whom the worthy perfect copy of the true man Is all that I can attempt | only thirteen years older than himself, had been to 
Colonel William Pope (father of Governor Pope, to paint. him the tenderest of fathers. For twenty-nine years 
and head of the numerous and respectable family of | A sagacious head and a feeling heart were the J had known the depth of that affection, and never 
that name in the west) became the guardian. The|greut characteristics of Dr. Linn. He had a judg- a it burn more brightly than in our last interview, 
ment which penetrated both man and things, and only three weeks before his death. He had just 
cave him near and clear views of far distant events. travelled a thousand miles out of his way to see that 
Le saw at once the bearing—the remote bearing of brother, and his name was suill the dearest theme of 
great measures, either for good or for evil; und his consersatiun—a conversation, strange to tell, 
brought instantly to their support, or opposition, the which turned not upon the empty and fleeting sub- 
logic of a prompt abd 4 eloquence, more beau- jects of the day, but upon things solid and eternal— 
tiful in its delivery, and more effective in its applica- | “POP friendship and upon death, and upon the duties 
tion, than any that art can bestow. He had great of the living to the dead. He spoke of two friends 
fertility of mind, and was himself the author and whom it was natural to believe that he should sur- 
mover of many great measures some for the be- l and to whose memories he intended to pay the 
nefit of the whole Union—some for the benefit of debt of friendship. Vain calculation! Vain impul-' 
the great west—some for the benefit of his own state sion of generosity and friendship; One of these two 
many for the benefit of private individuals. The 
pages of our legislative history will bear the eviden- 
ces of these meritorious Jabors toa remote and grate- 
ful posterity. i : . 
Brilliant as were the qualities of his head, the Mr. CRITTENDEN said: I rise, Mr. President, to se: 
qualities of his heart still eclipsed them. Itis tothe cond the motion of the Hon. Senator from Missouri, 
heart we look for the character of the man; and and to express my cordial concurrence in the reso- 
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From the National Intelligencer of 13th Dec. 


J ar T 
The next effort at this perilous navigation was made 
by Colonels Gibson and Linn—the latter the grandfather 
of the present Dr. Linn, of St. Louis, now in the senate 
of the United States, from Missouri. ‘These gentlemen 
descended the Mississippi in 1776, from Pittsburg to 
New Orleans, by the orders of Virginia, it is presumed, 
to obtain military stores for the troops stationed at the 
former place. So extraordinary an adven‘ure may well 
require particular contirmation to the mind of the reader; 
and it can be furnished in the most remarkable manner. 
John Smith, now or lately of Woodford county, in this 
state, was, in 1776, en ged in reconno.teriug this coun- 
try, in company with James Harrod, 80 eminently dis- 
tinguished in its dangers. On their return, the compan- 
ions separnted—Harrod to go to North Carolina, and 
Smith to Peter’s Creek, on the Monongahela, While 
travelling on the bank of the Ohio, the latter discovered 
Gibson and party descending it; who,hailed Smith, and 
8 on him 10 enna in this, one or ihe 1 ol 
tern adventures. ‘The party succeeded in the oD- e cl l 
ject and obtained a 9 of 156 kegs of gunpowder what a beart had Lewis Linn! The kindest, the gen- 
from New Orleans, which Smith helped to. carry round | test, the most feeling, and the most generous, mat] The highest tribute of our respect is justly due to 
the Falls to the mouth of Bear Grass Creek, in the ever beat in the bosom of bearded man! And yet, the honored name and memory ol Senator Lim; and 
Spring of 1177. Bach mat carried three kegs along the | when the occasion required it, the bravest and the | there is not a heart here that 
ortage, one ata wine. The powder was delivered at] most daring also. He never beheld a case of human | and plenteously. These resolutions are but respon- 


he never encountered sive to the ge..cral feeling that prevails throughout 
an apparition of earthly danger without giving it| the land, and will afford to his widow and his or 
defiance. Where is the friend, or even the stranger, | phans the consolatory evidence that their country 
shares their grief, and mourns for their bereave- 
and whose sorrowful or perilous case he did not} ment. 

f I am very sensible, Mr. President, that the very 
upon for a service or a sacrifice, and rendered pot | appropriate, interesting, and eloquent remarks of the 


— 


pendently ot t ar 
ered on oath, in a deposition at law, by a respectable 
party in the transaction, it was frequently mentioned by 
Colonel Linn in his life time, and is, still known as his 
information in the family left by this gallant and ener- 
getic man.” 

{Butlers History of Kentucky. poges 155, 136 
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senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) have made it 
dificult to add any thing that will not impair the 
effect of what he has said; but I must beg the indul- 
gence of the senate for a few moments. Senator 
Linn was by birth a Kentuckyian, and my country- 
man. I do not dispute the claims of Missouri, his 
adopted state; but I wish it to be remembered that | 
claim for Kentucky the honor of his nativity; and, 
by the great law that regulates such precious inheri- 
tances, a portion at least of his fame must descend 
to his native land. It is the just ambi: ion and right 
of Kentucky to gather together the bright names of 
her children, no matter in what lands their bodies 
may be buried, and preserve them as her jewels and 
her crown. The name of Lins is one of er jewels, 
and its pure and unsullied lustre shall long remain as 
ove of her richest ornaments. 


The death of such a man is a national calamity. 
Long a distinguished member of this body, he was 
continually rewarded with the increasing confidence 
of the great state he so honorably represented, aud 
his reputation and usefulness increased ut every step 
of his progress. 


In the senate his death is most sensibly felt. We 
have lost a colleague and friend, whose noble and 
amiable qualities bound us to him as with “hooks of 
steel.” Who of us that knew him can forget his open, 
fraok, and manly bearing—that smile, that seemed 
to be the pure, warm sunshine of the heart, and the 
thousand courtesies and kindnesses that gave a daily 
beauty to his life?” 


He possessed a high order of intellect; was reso- 
Jute, courageous, and ardent in all his pursuits. A 
decided party man, he participated largely and con- 
Spicuously in the business of the senate and the con- 
flicts of its debates; but there was a kindliness and 
benignity about him that, like polished armor, turn- 
ed aside all feelings of ill will or animosity. He 
bad political opponents in the senate, but not one 
enemy. 


The good and generous qualities of our nature were 
blended in his character, 


and the elements 
S> mixed in him, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, this was a mun.” 

It was then moved that, asa token of respect to 
the memory of the late Lewis F. Linn, the sena- 
tors, wear crape on the left arm for the space of 
thirty days. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and the senate adjourned. 


emma 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF SENATOR Mc- 
ROBERTS. 

In the United States senate, on Dec. 13th ult., 
Mr. Breese rose and addressed the senate as follows: 

Mr. Paestpenr: On yesterday the honorable sena- 
tor from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) performed the me- 
lancholy duty devolving upon him of announcing to 
the senate the death of his distinguished and lament- 
ed cokleague, the honorable Lewis F. Liny. 


The feeling and highly wrought, though well de- 
served culogium, so eloquently pronouneed by him. 
has done equal honor to his head and heart, and the 
very appropriate and touching reinarks of the dis- 
tinguished senator from Kentucky, (M. Crittenden, ) 
upon seconding the motion for the usual honors to 
his memory, all conspired to awaken emotions in me 
I cannot describe. From my boyish days the lament- 
ed Linn was my friend; and | have often, in my in- 
tercourse with him, had occasion to admire his many 
noble and captivating qualities. Let me add the 
poor tribute of my praise to his excellence and worth, 
and mingle my grief with that of his other friends 
that he should have been so suddenly struck down in 
the midst of his usefulness and in the noon of his 
fame. All who can prize great moral worth, vir- 
tuous ambition, a sincere devotion to country, and 
all the more amiable but less imposing attributes of 
character, will mourn his loss with unaffected since- 
rity. Missouri must keenly deplore such an unlooked- 
for calamity, and may well claim a common sympa- 
thy in her great bereavement. 


Illinois too, Mr. President, has been afflicted by a 
similar visitation. Her most cherished son, a native 
of her own soil, the honorable Samog, McRorents, 
who had, unaided by fortune or family influence, won 
his way to the high distinction of sed ator in congress, 
passing, with credit, to himself, through many sybor- 
dinate but responsible stations, and whilst in the 
prime of his life, is now no more. 


This sad event occurred at Cincinnati on the 27th 
March last, but a few weeks after the adjournment 
of congress, whilst he was journeying home by the 
usual river route. Exposed, at that most capricious 
season of the year to the cold and damps that infest 
the mountains over which he travelled, another dis- 
ease, that of indammation of the brain, was added to 
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the one which so severely afflicted him here; and. in 
spite of the skill of the most eminent physicians of 
that city, it soon proved fatal. His wife and a few 
friends were with him, to sooth his anguish and sus- 
tain him in that most trying hour which must come 
upon us all, and they witnessed the last ebbings of a 
life so dear to them and so valuable to the country. 
Appropriate honors were there paid to his remains, 
and there they rest, in the soil of that magnificent 
valley which gave him birth. 

I have said. Mr. President, that Judge McRoserrs 
was a native of Illinois. He was so, sir, and the 
only one, with a single exception, who has ever had 
a seat here from the territory northwest of the River 
Ohio. He was the son of one of the earliest pio- 
neers who penetrated, before the peace of 1783, to 
that then solitary and untrodden wild. His father 
lived to see his son occupy a seat in this chamber, 
and still lives respected by all who know him: 


The early education of Judge McRoserts was ob- 
tained in the common school house of the west, in 
which officiated at intervals some wandering teacher. 
After completing his majority he entered Transyl- 
vania University, and attended a course of law lec- 
tures; and on his return home was admitted to prac- 
tice, and at once advanced to the front rank of his 
honorable profession. He was soon appointed a 
judge of one of the higher courts, until, upon reor- 
ganizing the judiciary, he was sent to the state sen- 
ate. He was afterwards appointed by the national 
executive attorney of the United States for that dis 
trict, and subsequently receiver of public moneys of 
one of the most important land offices in the state; 
whence he was transferred to the highly important 
station of solicitor in the general land office, and 
thence to a seat here. 


Judge McRoserrs was selected by the legislature 
of his native state to a seat in this body, over many 
competitors, for his probity, capacity, and stern and 
unyielding devotion to the principles of the constitu. 
tion; and although suffering under the severest bodily 
torment from the first moment he appeared here at 
the special session of 1841, he labored with untiring 
energy and unremitting zeal in the business of the 
senate, and engaged with uncommon ardor in many 
of its most important debates. Apparently trem- 
bling on the very verge of life, such, however, was 
the intenseness of his mental energy and his devo- 
tion to the public service, that he daily hazarded that 
life at the call of duty; and such were the manifes- 
tations of talent he exhibited that the hope was in- 
dulged, though his feeble and wasted appearance 
mocked it, that a life so valuable would be long 
spared to his country, and the highest senatorial ho- 
nors be placed within his grasp. Though young, and 
unaccustomed to this theatre of action, he neverthe- 
less emitted sparks of intellectual splendor, presaging 
for his maturer years a mental radiance of the great- 
est brilliancy. 

To me personally, Mr. President, his loss is a se- 
vere one, as | had counted much, on being his col- 
league and associate here. upon the aid I should re- 
ceive, wholly unused as I am to the forms and busi- 
ness of legislative bodies, from his more mature judg- 
ment and enlarged experience. 

In his private intercourse, suffering as he did under 
so much bodily pain, Judge McRoserts may have 
b-en deemed by some unsocial; but it was not 30; 
he waseminently social among those with whom 
he was intimate, possessing a proper share of human 
sympathies and strong attachment to his friends. 


But it is as an intrepid statesman who never swerv™ 
ed {rom what he deemed correct principles, that he 
is most favorably known to his constituents, and to 
the country at large. As such, he exhibited at all 
times the high attributes of a great character, and 
was never found wanting when it became necessary 
to prove how much principle is superior to policy. It 
is as such he was greatly endeared to his state, and 
by which he was enabled to stamp his name with 
honor upon its judicial and legislative history, and 
caused it to occupy no undistinguished place upon the 
records of this body. 


It may be that some whom I now address, and 
shall call upon to vote the usual honors paid to the 
dead, have been irritated at times by the zeal aud 
earnestness with which he defended its priuciples 
and pressed his honest convictions, thereby arousing 
feelings so characteristic of our natures und so apt 
to be engendered by party collisions. To all such | 
would entreat that the grave be a barrier to their fur- 
ther indulgence.’ Let all feelings of resentment be 
extinguished within its ballowed precincts! 

It is for you, senators, to determine what honors 
shall be paid to'his memory. | present the resolutions 
customary on such melancholy occasions: 

After the reading of the resolutions, Mr. Allen 
arose and after expressing some preliminary remarks 
in honor ofthe deceased, soconded the resolutions. 


They were unanimously adopted, and the senate ad- 
journed. 


— 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF BARKER BUR- 
NELL. 


Mr. Adams, on Dac. Itth, ult. delivered th: fol- 
lowing remarks in the house of representatives. on 
giving notice of the decease of the late Barker Bur- 
nell, late representative from Massachusetts. 


“At the second session of the twenty-seventh con- 
gress it became my painful duty, amidst the arduous 
labors and important deliberations of the honse, to 
announce tha decease of one of my then colleazues, 
a member of the house from the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


The same melancholy service has now devolved 
upon me again, and, at the very threshold of a new 
congress,when every heart should bound with hope 
that the legislation of the nation has fallen into hands 
busily intent, and abundantly qualified, to advance 
the prosperity and promote the general welfare of 
this great community, the heart is saddened with the 
reflection that one of our number, among the most 
ardent, zealous, upright, and intelligent co-operators 
with us for the accomplishment of that glorious pur- 
pose, the happiness of the people, has been taven 
from us in the midst of his useful and honorabe ca- 
reer, cut duwn by the acythe of death. 


I am to communicate to this house the demise of 
Barker Burne et, late an active and efficient meinter 
of the twenty-seventh congress, and by the suffrazs 
of an enlarged constituency, destined, had it % 
pleased the omnipotent Disposer of events, to take ar. 
active, vigilant, and laborious part in the proceedings 
of congress now first assembled in these halls. Such 
has not been the will of heaven. This hall shall hear 
his voice no more. 


He was a native of Nantucket, a small island of the 
ocean appendant to the state of Massachusetts, long 
renowWhed as the mother of a race of men, for un- 
blemished integrity, for perilous enterprise, for en- 
ergy of exertion and hardihood of endurance, Unsur- 
passed by any other portion of the dwellers uponthis 
terraqueous globe. In saying this, I do but repeat, 
in humbler strain and simple language, the magnifi- 
cent tribute of justice to the forefathers of the pre- 
sent aze, nearly seventy years since pronounced by 
the most eloquent lips that ever graced the British 
house of commons. The panegyric of EImund 
Burke upon the Nantucket whalemen of his age has 
resounded in every corner of the earth where the 
English language is spoken or understood. It has 
stood the test of time, and will be cherished in the 
memory of man so long as that language shall live to 
express the thoughts of the wise, the henevolent, and 
the free. 


Sir, the Islanders of Nantucket, our cotempora- 
ries, have not degenerated from the virtues of their 
fathers, and of that race of men Mr. BurxeLL was 
the worthy representative on this foor. Born and 
nurtured among them, as one of themselves, and 
chosen by their voluntary, unbought suffrages, he re- 
flected upon the deliberative councils of the nation 
the express image of their character. He had re- 
presented them before in both branches of the legis- 
lature of his native commonwealth. ‘Those of us 
now present who held seats in this hall at the last 
congress have seen and heard him here. Two years 
from last May he came, full of life and hope and 
vigorous energy, to serve his country as a trusty 
councillor, and faithfully did he fulfil that trust. 89 
thought his constituents, who, with the increased 
numbers of congenial spirits on the adjoining conti- 
nent, had, with a confidence in him riveted by expe- 
rience, recommitted the charge of their interests to 
his hands, 


To his hands, already enfeebled by that insidious 
disease which was hurrying him to the tomb! Du- 
ring a great part of the last session of congress he 
was disabled for attendance in his seat, and at the 
close of that congress he was left in the confinement 
of a sick chamber. 


There, on the first of May last, I took leave of 
him, in the tender and affectionate nursing care of a 
partner worthy of himself, and to whain his life was 
more precious than her own. I left him with a yet 
lingering hope that we might under happier auspices 
meet here again. Tnat hope was doumed to disap- 
pointment; his dissolution was near at hand; und on 
the 15th of June he expired. far from his beloved 
native island, but with all the appliances of domestic 
love and friendly kindness that could s.nooth the bed 
of death— 


“By strangers honored, and by strangers mourn'd.” 

Mr. A. concluded by offering the usual resolutions 
of respect to his memory, which were unani:nously 
adopted, and upon which the house adjourned. 
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Mr. Merrick said that he held in his 


yrs 
anal 


1 8, 


E 
January 4. 


hand a cirenlar issued by a meeting at Baltimore of 


the Friends of the Lord's Day,“ which they had re- 
d him to read to the senate. Its matter not 
appearing to have any-relation with the proper Dusi- 
ness of the senate, objection was made by Mr. Len- 
ton, and the paper was not read. 
Mr. Tellmadze, from the committee on the public 
Jands, reported a bill for the improvement of Pox 
and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect the same by a 


canal. 2 
Orezon. The resolution of Mr. ellen was then 


taken up and read as follows: 

Resoleed, ‘That the president be requested lay before 
the senate. if fo brs ee that may be done witheu! 
prejudice to she public interests, a copy «f any instrue- 
Hens whieh may have been given by the executive to the 
American minister in England on the subject of the ti- 

tle to and eccupation of the terntory of Oregon since dh 
Mareh, Ral. Also, a copy of asy errespoudence 
which ma have passed between tbis government and 
that of Great Britain in relation thereto si cee that tine 
Mr. Morchea 
create precedent. 
Mir iden said the prece 
in tle long settled practice of this body The pre- 
„ident has the power to initiate negotiations lending 
to reaties but they must be consummated here.— 
Tie president has no absolute power over their con- 
ousion. The senator from Kentucky asks us why 
we should call for information as to a negotiation 
while that negotiation is pending? I ask why shotild 
we cail for it after the negotiation is conchided?— 
When the negotiation is brought to a close. for good 
or for evil, and the matter is concluded, so faras the 
president has power over it, why should we ask for 
information then? It is before the matter has agived 


queste 


at that stage that the president must furnish us with | 
The late British. 


the grounds of his proceeding. 
treaty shonid admonish us, sir, that the senate must 
act in time, and interfere while negotiations are pend- 
ing. 
time. ‘The discussions of the British treaty, which 
took place in this body with closed doors, were now 
before the public, and could be alluded to without 
impropriety. 
strongest arzument in favorof the ratiheation of this 
treaty by us? The argument was, that the exeentive 
hed acted and that the country was compromitted, 
and that the calamity of a rejection of the treaty 
would be as great as of its ratification. That treaty 
was negotiated almost under the eye of the senate— 
certainly within reach of its arm—and yet rt hap. 
pened that it was not averted. A treaty that was 


repignant to the sense of a majority of the senate: 


was ratified here by a vote of two thirds. Wu did 
this happen? It was because every senator felt him- 
self bonad to vote in compliance with the ease that 
was made for them. Could it be supposed that re- 
presentatives of sovereign states would agree to a 
a treaty by which a portion of one of their mimber 
Was turowo out of the Union, and Jiven ton freien 
power? We have had experience and warming 
enough in the history of that treaty, by which the 
senate wer; forced to sacrifice the interests, and, as 
J believe. (said Mr. A.) the honor of the country, to 
induce us to be more watehful and prompt in the dis- 
charge of our duties hereafter. 
the Oregon negotiation? T have lately seen a reply 
made by Sir Robert Peel toa question proposed to 
him as to the state of this negothation? Sir Robert 
Feei’s repite, which was made in his place, though as 
a cbiguous as such reply's usually are, vet conveyed 
the idea that the negotiation was going on in surn a 
manner as would ctlectually guard the rights and 
promote the interests of the British empire. [twas 


now proposed to make this suhjeet one of legislation, 


but vel a negotiation was going on that would thwart 
any Jegislauive action. He held that it was the rigist 
of the senate to demand of the president to | lace be- 
fore this body all the steps of the negotiation as at 
advanced, in order that the senate might be well ac- 


quainted wilh it before a treaty was presented for. 


ratification. "The president had made his initiatory 
movement. He knew the stale of the negotiation, 
and could judge of the propriety of making the cor- 
respondence public. 

How could we acton the Oregon bill without 
knowing the consequences of our action? We might 
here act on one state of things while the president had 
bound the country to another state of things. The 
question would thus become entangled—one branch 
of the government acting without the know ledze of 
the other. 
of such a course? He had seen a speech of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, in which that minister had declared that, 
ifthe biil for the occupation of the Oregon territory, 


d apprehended its adoption might | 


dent is already established; 


The impending calamity must be arrested in 


ile would ask senators what was the 


How isit, sir, with: 


What had already been the consequences 
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SLYN 
Bet we were dealing 


whieh was before the s 
info a law, at would have heen cause of war. 
special object of that speech was—for it was not to 
be presumed that a minister, speaking with the 
weight of the British empire on his shoulders, would 
speak without an object—to admonish us to stand 
ill to warn this body that they must not pass that 
bill, Thus it was that a terrilory might be wrested 
from us by a negotiation-—a territory larger than 
Great Britain three times multiplied, which was 
ours, might he taken from us. 

If the minister designed his admonition to act on 
the states and on the people of this Union, he would 
find himself mistaken in the result. He could not, 
in any way, more effectually arouse the pride and the 
spirit of the American people than by such a me- 
nace. Fhe (Mr. A.) wanted the people to see the 
state of this question—the people who have covered 
our tables with petitions for the occupation of the 
Oregon territory, and who, if they thought it neces- 
sary, would petition us by millions. But he would 
not go home to his constituents and tell them that he 
could not act on the Oregon bill, because he could 
‘not inquire and ascertain what was the state of the 

pending negotiation of the subject, especially after 
the intimation on the British minister that the action 
lof the senate might be a cause of war. If the reso- 
“Intion should fail in the senate while acting in their 
legislative capacity, he would present it again to the 
senate when acting in their executive capacity. He 
‘would ask the yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. Morchead repeated that he did not intend to 
loffer any opposition to the resolution, but he thought 
i members should be allowed an opportunity for deli 
berate reflection on the subject He wished to allow 
time for its examination also by the chairman of the 
committee of foreign affairs, (Mr.. Archer,) now absent. 

Nr . en, therefore, moved that its consideration 
be postponed till Monday next, which motion was 
‘agreed to, and 
After an executive session, the senate adjourned 
tull the Sth inst. 


The to bring it to ap adtastaent 
with the exeentive braneh of the A neriean govern 
ment, and not with the lezislative. If the bill allad- 
ed to should pass, it was impossible that the execu- 
tive could give it his sanelion, after the assurances 
given to this government on the subject. He would 
not discuss the proposition that it would be a cause 
of war, for, when the executive government profes- 
sed the most peaceful disposition, he would teust ia 
its assurances. He would not believe the information 
of ‘he noble lord to be correct, in opposition to such 
as rances.” 


Mr. Allen made allusion to these remarks of the 
premier to show the importance of the question, and 
maintained that before Sir R. Peel could have uttered 
consistently those opinions he must have received 
such assurances respecting Americanclaims to Oregon 
from the American executive as would have autho- 
rized his expression of such sentiments. Mr. A. al- 
luded to the history of the late Ashburton treaty as 
shewing the necessity of the senate's exercising its 
powers and being mide acquainted with the progress 
of negotiation before any unadvised steps shall be 
hereafter again taken by the executive, and a treaty 
consummated at variance with the judzment of the 
senate. The state of the negotiation onzht to be 
made known before it is consummated. There are 
questions undonbtedly in which at mizht be improper 
to promulgate the state of the negotiation while it 
is pending. But the question of territory is not of 
this description. It is of too high a nature io allow 
that any part of the proceedings should be kept back 
from the people. The senate could not permit a 
treaty for a surrender of territory to be negotiated 
by the president without their knowledge because 
they, as well asthe president, were charged with the 
interests of the country. To submit this matter of 
our possession of Oregon tou nezotiativn would im- 

ly that there must be some color of right to the 
Jritish claim, or some ambiguſty in our own claim. 
Why else should it be opened to controversy? We 
lost a part of the territory of Maine the moments e 
yielded to negotiation, thongh we had unannnously 
declared that it belonged of right tous. We agreed 
to negotiate, and then it became necessary that some- 
body should pay the cost of a negotiation, and so 
they split the country in dispute between the two 
parties. It was the unanimous sentitueat of the west 
the Great West, whose voice was bezinning to be 
heard since the census of IS 4 that this tepritory of 
Oregon belonged exclusively to the United States, 
and ought to be occupied by us. ‘There was no party 
there m regard to this question. Tt was the opinion 
of all—and there was no difference on the subject— 
ti at not u foot of land on this continent: ought ever 
to be surrendered by us. It was not their policy to 
plant European systems here, and least of all those 
of England; but, on the contrary, they wanted room 
for our own institutions to grow here. 


Mr. archer said, he would state to the senate, upon 
information which he had obtained as chairman of 
the committee on foreign affairs, that there was no 
negotiation depending ou this sulgjeet at the court of 
St. James. It was our proposition to treat there; 
Instructions were accordingly sent; but the British 
government preferred to treat bere, und mace a pro- 
position accordingiv, to which our government had 
no objection, A minister was expected to be here 
in u tew weeks, even i ne was not already on his 
way, Who Was specially charged with this subject 
and other subjects at issue between the two governe 
ments. He would not, under these circumstances, 
treat the body with such disrespect as to suppose 
thatthey Would adopt a resolution of this character. 
Jt would obstruct all negotiation. The whole tenor 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio was, 
that we should entertain no negotiation on this sube 
ject. Was Great Britain, who for thirty years had 
asserted, hke ourscives, a claim to tbis territory, to 
be told, when she chers to send a minister here to 
settle this question by negotia‘ton, in our own capital 
—what nat we will not listen to her at all; that 
we will enter into no negotiation with her; that we 
will take exclusive possession of the territory at all 
hazards. That was the language that the senator 
from Ohio wished to hold, and had, in substance put 
w this resolution, and in his accompanying remarks. 
Í state, (said Mr. reh r,) irom information derived 
from the executive, that we are on the eve of conie 
mencing a negouatien here at home; and are we to 
take the ground here that we have au undisputed 
right to the whole territory, and woi not negotiate 
upon it? We have made tso conventions with Great 
Britain on the suiyect, both of them admitting of 
doubt as to the tie to the territory, and is Great 
Britain, on the eve of auer nettem, to be told 
that theſ western people, Whasuebsalry the senator 
from Onio represents, Wil have no gegetration, even 


though war should be the resuli—a war, too, that 


— ———— 


January 8. Mr. Semple submitted the following, 
which lies over: 

Resolved. 'Thnt the President of the United States be 
registed to give notice to the Bria h goverument that it 
Inthe cesire of the government of the United Sates to | 
cannel and abrogate the provis on- or the third artele of 
the Coa DELON conchided betwee the government of 
tin“ ite Sates of America and his Britannie Majesty 
‘theave se of the Unred Kined am of Great Britain and 
Irin ti on the 20h October, 1818. and indef itely con- 
fined betwen “he same parties, sitned nt Locdon the 
6h Ameni, 1827. 

Mr. ellen submitted the following, which lies over: 

Keselerd, That the President be requested to inferm 
the serave, if it be in his power to do sa, whether any of 
the Padian tribes. or any of the Dediins resident within 
the tecni rial mas of the Coated Suves, are n the re- 
eit, pertodieallv or oceasio rally, of any pension, pay, 
or present in money or Her ins, from the Gricsh 
vovermmen g andaf so, that he be requested tro state the 
p 11 18. aiso, Mine thee thr loyer onen? of He United 
Nintes has tad any correspondence with the Bag’) vpo- 
Vecomestinteluiogto that ma erz apd. in a even, 
that he be requested co lav b tore the seanca epy af 
Sie e rrespo tence. 

Oregon. The senate then proceeded to the consi- 
deraitou of the resolution heretofore submitted by 
Mr. edilen, calling on the president for copies of in- 
strie cops given to gur ministerin London telating to 
the title and occupation of Oregon, 

Mr. iden arose and desired to correct his refe- 
rence todebates inthe British parlament, wherein 
he had attributed to Sir R. Peel, remarks which had 
been made not by R. Peel, butby Lord Palmerston. 
Me A then read from Hansard's debates, official, 
whereia it was reported that on the 21st of March, 
1843. Lord Palmerston said: “There was another 
boundary question sull pending, relative to what was 
called the Oregon terruory. What had happened 
lately on tout question? “The senate of the United 
States had proposed a bill for taking possession ol 
that entire territory, and the senator who introduced 
the bill observed that Great Britain would acquiese 
in the right of the United States to the territory when 
the subject should be brought before her in what the 
senator was pleased to calla proper manner. It was 
possible that the bill might not pass: but if it did pass, 
and became a law, and was acted on, 1 would be a 
‘declaration of war.” 

Mr. A. then read the remarks as reported oficial- 
ly in the same debate of Sir R. Peel. The ques 
tion of the Oregon boundary, said Sir Robert Peel. 
is not adjusted, and it is not necessary that J should 
address the house upon it. Our govera.vent was not so 
open to popular influences as that of the U. States. 
But we have no intelligence that the bill alluded to 
had beecine a law. We bad proposed to that go- 
vernment some means by which the adjustment of 
the Oregon question could be effected, und we had 
inet with no repulse. We had, on the contrary, re- 
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will not reach nor injure them in the interior, bit 
which will devastate our seaboard? Are we to in- 
form them, at (he commencement of a nezotiition, 
that it is our purpose to obstruct all negotiation, 
though it may involve us iminediately in a war?— 
He would not go for such a resolution. He would 


like procesdinz of the senate, : etiam in its log'sla-! 
tive capacity. Ale thought General Wastiactan WAS 
wrong in refusing to furnish the Instruetions given io 
‘those who negotiated that traaty; and he said this 
with the highest reverence for that authority. We 
had gained much, he thought, by doing away with 
not treat the senate with such disrespect us to sup- any imitation of the manarehal form of personal | 
pose that they would entertain the proposition. visits by the president to the senate. 

Mr. . en said that we had declared that Great} Mr. Buchanan said it was coasidered, for some | 
Britain had no title to the territory of Oregon. There | years, as oblizatory on the president to consult with 
was not a senator who voted forthe bill of the last the senate in making treaties. That practice became 
session that was not eommitted to this declaration very inconvenient. It would have led to intermina- 
before all mankind. This boundary question cannot. ble delay. The practice had heen of late years ſor 
be the subject of nezotiation, and the senator is cor- the president to make the treaty. 


Bat this did not: 
rect in supposing that I would interrupt any negoti- preclude the senate from interposing their advice by 
ation having for its object the alienation of one inch resolution on such an occasion. He would be most 
of our territory. Why had this subject been kept willing to have the question discussed in executive 
still open when the last British mission had announe- session, but he could not vote in legislative session 
ed its purpose to nezotiate the settlement of all mat- f for resolutions calling for instructions. The diplo- 
ters of difficulty between the two countries? Ir. matists in Europe frequently carry their instructions | 
A. was opposed to ever allowing our right to our bandaged around theim. These instructions were 
own territory to be the subject matter of any nes- j often very minute, showing exactly what would be. 
tiation. The late Ashburton treaty has opened more. insisted upon and what would be yielded. He re- 
difficulties than it closed, besides having brought a, membered a curious case of this kind that happened in} 
sacrilice of our northeastern territory, the claim of Europe. The Russian government was once very; 
Great Britain to which, Sir R. Peel afterwards al- anxious to obtain the instructions given toa British 
mitted to be unfounded, with the authorities he had : ambassador. The minister hal them ina secret 
before him. Mr. A. did not believe the president box, in the bottom of his carriage. II: stoppe! r 
would do any thing against the interests of the coun- awhile at a place on his way to Moseaw, and, on re- 
try, knowinzly and intentionally, bat he wasa man, turning to his carriage, found every thing richt. ex- 
and liable to error; and he (Mr. A.) believed that, if cept that the instructions wees Lone. Oo arriving: 
the senate had exerted their power, and conferred at Moscow, the box was Pund toroatain the instrue- 
with him during the nezotiation of the late treaty, tions, which hal been examined ant returned to their. 
and taken their share of the resoonsiblifity far it, as hiding place. The minister madle vehement com- 
was their duty, much evil would have been preveate L | plaints abont this treatment, and, what was remark- 
He would now ask the yeas and nays on the adoption able, the government declared that they knew no- 
of the resolution. ‘thing at all abont it. 


Mr. Kiaz thought it wrong to adopt this resolu- 
tion, or to discuss it, except m executive session. 

Mr. Benton said the resolution did not offer alvice 
but asked for information, He would tell the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. .2rcher) that the tern ob- 
trusire wouid not apply to any advice given by the 
senate to the Prosideat, whether asked or not. The 
gentleman says it is a part of a system intended to 
democratize the country. 


Instructions were generally s> drawn as ta demand, 
first, certain things; to 20 for all that they can posi- 
bly get; then, to say what they wil! take next. and so 
on, till they come down to the lowest point. 

‘should be sorry to vote for this resolution, but would 


be willing to act on it in executive session. 

| Mr. Woodbury madea few remarks in favor of the 
i 

4 


resolution. 
Me. Morehead sail the question hal now assumed 


He | 
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him that they appeared to have had on the eenator 
from Hals. 

Ilr. Berrien sarf the resolution was more proper 


for diseuasion in executive session than here. 
After some further remarks from Messrs. Benton, 
Aler, Jrcher, Rives, Crittenden, and Buchanan, the 
question was taken on the adoption of tha resolution 
and it was decided in the negative, as follo va: 

YEAS=—Sossos) Allen. Atchison. Beaton. Dresse, 
Colin Fertiold, Patton, Hannegan. Soinphe. Sturgeeoa, 
Tannin, Walser, Wood'vtrv. and Weide 

NAYS -M sers. Archer. Bagby, Barras, Bites, Da. 
yard, Barren, IIe Hann, CHa Clayton, Crittenden, 
Davron. Brans. Eter, [Ihn. Hendersons. Horer, 
Huntinnten. Jin ſiin, Korz, MeDafio, Mango. Mor- 
ries, bien Morehead, Phos, Porter of Vichoma, 
Rives, Talknadge, Uphain, White, and Woodbrilze 
31. 

The senate then aljonrned. 

Javuany 9. Mr. Erans, from ths committee on 
finance, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved Tin th bil earted adil ro revive the get 
ofthe 21 March. 1533. chung ene the eo npexnise 
act and toon „ ſifv tha exist danesa upon reinir un- 
ports in emföenty et hits provisions, isa bil far ra 
revenne Within the m nnn of ha Trh seco of the lst 
Artie of rhe eaasitaio n and cannot therefore originn!e 
in tthe s ne: aad rierefare, 

Nee . TFTovit beia tedivttely poasmoaed, 

The report was made the special order for Thurs- 
day next. 

O egon. Mr. Somole’s resolution offered on yes- 
terday to anoal the eoaveatton of 1313 vas tats 
up, adi arter a short deseusston, made the order of 
tae dav for Moine next. 

Vr. . 14e n's resoiution oFered on yesterday respos- 
ting pav or presents to Indians was taker up and 
adopted without debate. 

Gonera! Tiesos fiae. The bill from the hrie ty 
erefnad the fue tapos: hy Jaiz Hall was reterce I 
by unanimous consent to the committee on the jie 
diciary. 

Alter an executive session the senate adjouraed, 


Jaxncary. I0. Me. Merrick, of MA., intro igen his 
collea cue, Hon, Janes J. Pearce, who was daly quati- 
‘fied and took his seat. 

Mer Barron. from the committee on eam nerece, ree 


ported a bill authorizing the survey of the mouth of 


Me. wIrcher said he did not arraign the motives of a diferent aspect, in conseprense of the information: Red River. and for other purposes, 


the gentleman. He supposed they would not eoasi- 
der it as an injudi@ious imputation to say that they 
wished to demucratize the country. 

Mr. Beaton. DT would. Sappo-e we go on arraign— 


ing each others. motives in this wav, what a sp-eta- case, it became us now not so to Jegislate as to im- 


cle shall we present to the country: 
cused of a disposition to democratize the country, the 


gentleman on the other side may be accused of a de- adoption of the resolution in this state of the matter, might go to the supreme court with trarejai n, 


sign to monarchize the country. 

Mr. Archer, I shall be very glad, sir, if the gen- 
Ueman will give me authority for saying that he ts 
no democrat. 

Mr. Benton went on to say that he had attempted 
in this matter to carry bac the practice of the se- 
nate to the earhest precedents and usages. He wouid 


Jord before the senate by tie senator from Virginia, 


(Mr. archer.) We were nov told thitarranzements 
were male to transfer the necotiation to the capital 
of the United States. That being the state of the 


lon at this place; and there was no necessity for the 


land there was nothing that the resolution could ap- 
| ply to to warrant it, as there had been no negotia- 
tion as yet. Way should we adopt it—from what 
‘views of poliey? Tf the negotiation had been broken 
off, (Mr. Archer here said, it hal never been com 
hmeneed,) there could be nomformation that it was 
desirable to obtain. 


A bil to grant lan! for i aproving the Pow and 
‘Wisconsin rivers was read aos in camenifttee of the 
whole and on motion of ale. Lilinsdge was postpon- 
ed natil tomorrow. 


Pea Pater Kland Me. Dayton ealled up this bill; 


[f we are oc- iply any opposition to the negotiation to be carried’ the qitestion was on a moton of Mr. Tippi to ree 


i 


Lemn mit the bill, aad so to modify it that the parties 
Te. 


| D. went through the entire history of this long esa- 


i tested clan, and besought senators to interpose no 
further obstactes ta its settlement. Messrs: Biyard, 
Beaton, Breese, Tappan, and Buchanan, also discussect 
the question. | 


oo Mr. Benton was dtsnosed to ridicule the celain, and 
In gun aspel of the question: said that the mad ban 


ir 


dy 


now so valuable, wasa bule 


ask, However, whether advice with the President on there was no necessity for calling on the president while since noit even for the dwelliag of mud ture 


negotiations was not still the private practice of indi: ſor instructions that had bees wholly ineflleariouss! tes. 


Viduais in the senate. 


Governa nent never had avkaowleiged the 


Was thereinot a contiined and in another, it would be improper thus to express: claim, nor was it ever thonght worthy of a private 


whispering and private intercourse between senators ang distrust of the ability or filelity of the president claim until its muty asa post for fortification was 
and the executive daring the Ashburten negotiation. in the manazemeat of the negotiation now to belindieated by the goverament and its site aecordiaely 


Mr. B. sail these individual consultations had been 


bers of the senate which were first adopted and 
which the senator now repudiated. 


commeneed. 


motive on the part of the presideat. 


He was happy to learn from the Sena l occupied, 
submitted for those general consultitons with mem. tor from Ohio that he did not wish to imply any bad the tides. 
Mr. M had no | 
He Would assert doubt that the president had a proper regord for the; 


Twi in 2b hours it was overilywel vy 
The tile had nearly been got up to ere ite 
a cluim an the U. States. 

Mr. Breese finally withdrew the instructions and 


the fact that these individual consaltations had taken | dizmty and honor ofthe country, asd he was reluctant) motion to recom nit. 


place. He had before asserted tie fact in executive 
session. It was aa inzarious change in the practice 
of the senate. fle accepted the senator’s charze, 
whether intended as a stigna or not, of a wish to de- 
mocratize the government, so far as to carry it back 
to its early usages under the admmistratiom of Gene- 
ral Washington hy carrying it back to the constitu- 
tion as it was written—oy allowing general, not se- 
erel individual consultations, between the President 
aud the senate. In this case he did not propose any 
consultutton with the President, but to ask him for 
informativa, He would not obtrude his advice at 
this ume upon the President; but, if he should ever 
happen to tread on one of his tues, we hive evidence 
that there exists a phalanx ready'to defend him. 

Mr. Critenden expressed his pleasure at the profes- 
sed willingness of the gentleman from Missouri tu go 
back to the usages and principles of Gen. Washing- 
ton's administration. IIe hoped after this the gentle— 
man’s course would be confined to this declaration. 

Mr. Benton said he would go back to the hard-mo- 
ney doctrine of that day, and hoped the senator 
would go with him. 

Mr. Rives referred to a call by the house of repre- 
sentatives upon General Washington for information 
as to Jay's treaty. He refused to send it, on the 
ground that it was an interference with the treaty- 
making power. The same objection applied to the 


to take any course that would imply a doubt. The 
Senator from Ohio says that, if we refuse to pass this 
I resolution, we shall condemn the course of the sena- 
tors who passed the Oregon bill last session. No, sir, 
(said Mr. M.) I dtd not understand’ that bill to be a 
belligerant measure. ff Load 1 should not have giv- 
en it ny vote. But I supported itas conformable to 
the provisions of the convention of 1818, as contin- 
ued by the convention of 1827, and as perpetuating 
the same relations which have existed under those 
conventions. I viewel the tall as entirely pacilic, 
and see no reason why we should not, pursue that 
course now. 

Let the presidont of the United States pursue his 
negotiation, and let us legislate, if we choose, in such 
manner’as to preserve the same attitude which we 
should under the existing treaties. Any course tend- 
ing to distract existing relations would do ww good. 
He was not 89 sensitive to the declarations of gen- 
tlemen in parliament as the senator from Ohio would 
have us to be. Lord Palmerston was an opponent of 
the administration, and he had thrown out these re- 
marks as a reproach on the policy of the ministerial 
party. The remarks were not entitled to any influ- 
ence or authority. A declaration ofa senator of the 
United States would not, in his opinion, be taken as 
authority by another government. The declarations 
of Lord Palmerston would not have the influence on 


—— a 2 3u¾üm —̃— — 


Mr. Benton wished time to inquire why the ewa 


oun not be settled under an existing resolution, 


passed several sessioas ago. Adjouraed. 


— 
“tN 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trurspay, Jaw. 4. Tarif. Mr. Tibbatts, of Ken- 


\ ‘ 
tucky, moved a reconsideration of the vo e by winch 


the resolution, oſtered yesterday by Mr. Black, of 
‘Georgia, had been rejected. 
A call of the house having been ordered, 124 mem- 
bers were present. 
Mr. Tibhatts offered the following substitute, in 
case the motion to reconsider shall prevail: 
Resolved, Tunit the eamauitee of ways and means he 
instructed to reporten bill so modifying the presen: tart? 
lof danes on imports as to provide. with the other res sir- 
ces of the tressny, u revenue sufficient for and teased 
ty the wants of the voverumerteconamicalty adminis. 
itered, and wrh such diserinunation as shall not operate 
| oppressively oa ose part of the coumumyy for the beac- 
tit of another, , 
| Mr Sauaders moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table Which motion was agreed to 
without a division. 
So the motion to reconsider was laid on the toble. 
The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. 
AM: Dell, wasſthen taken up: 
Resoleed, Tant the conuninee e ways und means D> 
instructed to reporta bill so modifying the proseat tarul 
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as to provide a revenue enfiicient for the wanta of the 
goveram as. econonically admins e , and with such 
dreri atone se took to chat objec ani nn other. 
Mr. Weller asked the yeas and nays thereon. which 
were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
YEAS— Messrs. Belser, Benton, Eilward J Black 
James A. Black, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Jacob 
Brinkerhoff, Aaron V. Brown, Wm. J. Brown. Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell Campbell. Renben Chapman. Augustus 
A. Chapman, Clinton. Cobb. Coles, Crosa, Cullom. 
Daniel J W. Davis, Deller, Diekineon, Douglass, Dun 
ean, Dunlap. Ficklin, Giliner. Byram Green. Hale. Ham- 
lin, Hammer, Haralson, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge, 
Houston, Hughes, James B. Hunt Jameson, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson. Geo. W Jones. Kennedy, 
Labranche, Leonard, Lewis, Lucas. Lwepkin, Lyon, 
MeCnuslen, McClernand. McConnell, MeDowell Me- 
_ Kay. Machews, Moore, Norris. Owen, Payne, Pettis, 
Emery D. Porter, David S. Reid, Reding. Relſe, Rhett, 
S! John. Saunders, Thomas E. Seymour, Simpson. Sli. 
dell, ‘Thomas Smith, Robert Sinith, Steenrod, Jobn 
Stewart, Sules ‘Taylor, Thompson, Weller. Wentworth, 
Woodward—84 
NAY3—Messrs. Adams Anderson, Ashe, Barring- 
er, Barnard. Beardsley. Bidluck, James Blick. Brund. 
head, Jerem‘ah Brown. Buffington, Cary, Carroll Catlin, 
Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston,. Dana. Garrett 
Davis, Richard D Davis, Dean, Deberry. Dickey, Dil- 
lingham. Dromgoole, Ellis Farle. Fish, Piorence, Fo ot, 
Foster, French, Frick, Giddings Will's Green, Grider, 
Hardin, Harper, Hays, Henley, Hubbell, Hudson, 
Washing‘on Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R Is- 
gersoll, Irvin. Jenka, Perley B: Johneon, Preston. King. 
Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, McClellan, Melvaine, 
Marsh, Edward J. Morris. Morse. Mo-eley, Nes, New- 
ton, Parmenter, Paterson, Peyton, Pic ix Elisha R 
Potter, Prait. Ramesev. Rathbun, Almon H. Read. Chas. 
M. Reed. Ritter, Rodrev. Rog rs, Russell, Sample. 
Schenck, Senter. Severance, David L. Seymour, Si. 
mans. Albert Smith, John T. Smith, C. B. Smith. S'e- 
phens. Stetson, Andrew Stewart, S one, Sv kes. Thomas- 
ao, Tibbatts, Tilden. Tyler. Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Wheaton, White, Williams, Wilkins, Winthrop, Jus. 
A. Wright, Yost—102, 
So the resolution was rejected. 


New committee. Me. Vinton oflered the following 
resolution, which lies over one day under the rule: 

Resolved, That the present committee on commerce 
shall hereafier be called the “cummitee on foreign gom- 
merce.” whose duty it shall be to take into consideration 
all such matters, petitions, or things touching the cam- 
merce of the United States with foreign nations, as sha“ 
be referred to them hy the house, and from time to time 
to report their opinion thereon. together with such pro- 
positiona relative thereto as to them shall seem expeti- 
ent; and there shall also be a standing committee of nine 
meinbers, to be called “the camnitee an commerce 
among the states.” whose duty it shall be to take in'o 
consideration all such petitions, matiera, or things touch 
ing the commerce among the several sta es, as shall he 
referred to them by the house, and from time to tine to 
renort their opinions thereon, together with such propo- 
sitions relative thereto as to them shall seem expe lieni 


Grampus. Mr. Schenck offered the following reso- 
Jution, which was adopted: 

Resolved. That the committee on naval affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency and propriety 
placing on the pension list the surviving widows 1 or- 
phans of the officers and crew who perished in the Unit. 
ed States schoone: Grampus, and to report by biil or 
otherwise. 

Oregon. Mr. Owen submitted the following, which 
was referred to the committee on fureign affairs: 

Resolved, That in accordance with the provisions of 
the second article of a convention betwe n the United 

States of America and the king of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 6th September. 
1827, continuing indefinitely the provisions of the third 
article of the convention of 20th October, 1815, reiative 
to the joint occupancy by Great Britain aud the United 
States of America of certain lands on the nortwest coast 
of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, com. 
monly called the territory of Oregon, the president of the 
United Sta'ee be requested to give due notice of twelve 
months io the government of Great Britain, that, after 
the expiration of the said term of notice. the United States 
of America will annul and abrogate the said convention 
of the 6th September, 1827, 80 continuiny the provisions 
of the third article of the convention of 20.1 October, 
1818. as aforcsnid. 

Donations of land to settlers. Mr. Smith offered the 
following resolution, which lies over one day under 
the rule: | 
_ Resolved, That the committee on the public lands be 
Insiructed to inquire into the expediency of the passage 
of a law donating eighty acres of land tu every actual 
retiler. being the head of a family aud living with the 
faine, and not now the owner uf land. and who, through 
nuslortune or otherwise, is unable to purchase; said land 
to be selected from any lands belonging to the guvern- 
ment which have been in market and eubject to entry 
not less than ten years. 

Tarif, Mr. Pettit offered the following resolutions, 
which lie over one day under the rule: 

Resolved, “Phat all branches of industry ought to be 
laced, or rather left, on the same fuonny, and that no 
egislative advan ote ought to be given to one class «ft 

vur cizeus, following any particular occupation, over 
aay ocher Class lollowing ay others occupation. i 


~ 
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Resolved. Thar the committee of wave and means b 
‘netrncted ta bring in a bil! providing for an ex luaively 
ad valorem tariff npon all toportarionsa ar the lowest rate 
of per cent. thar wall in their opinion, furnish the neves- 
sarv revenue for the United States, 

Nutchez On motion ef Mr. Hammett, 

Resolved. That the committee on naval affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of estab'ishing a 
navy yard and depot at or near tothe city of Natchez, 
in the atate of Mississippi. 

_ Public lands.. Mr. McClernand offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which lies over one day under the 
rule: 

Resolved That the committee on public lands he in- 
structed to inquire into and report npon the expediency 
of ceding the pubiic lands lying within the states of Ala- 
bama Mississippi, Lonis‘ana, Arkansas, Missouri, Ili- 
nos, Michigan. Oh o. and Indiana, to eaid states respec: 
nvely, upon such terma ns shall be deemed equitable be. 
een said states and the government of the United 
ln tes. ` 

Mr. Hardin offered a resolution which lies over, 
calling for information from the secretary of the trea- 
sury of amount of appropriation to objects east 
compared with those west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. | 

Mr. Hays offered a resolution which lies over for 
one day, calling for information of amount of lead 
collected as rent at the lead mines of upper Missis- 
sippi, number of leases granted, &c. 

Jackson's fine. Mr. Dawson, of La., offered a re- 
solution to terminate debate on this bill at 3 P. M. 
on Saturday next. The question being taken, there 
were 118 ayes to 55 noes, and as this was not an af- 
firmative vote of two thirds as required by the rules. 
the proposed resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Wentworth introduced a bill to establish a col- 
lection district at Chicago. Committed. 

Mr. Jumeson introduced a bill to repeal so much of 
the act of 23d August, 1842, as converts the late 2d 
regiment of dragoons into riflemeh. 

Mr. Hughes, of Mo., introduced a bill to organize 
the territorial government of the Oregon territory, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, referred to tho committee on the territories, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The house proceeded, viva voce, to the election of 
postmaster. 

Five gentlemen were put in nomination, as follows: 
Mr. D. R. McNair, Mr. H. H. Sylvester, Mr. John 
M. Johnson Mr. P. H. Brown, and Mr. W. J. Me- 
Cormick. [the present incumhent 

On the third ballot, Mr. J. M. Johnson, haying re- 
ceived a majority ofall the votes polled, was declar- 
ed to be duty elected postmaster to this house. 

And then, at a late hour, the house adjourned. 

Fnibar. Jan. 5. Mr. Dickinson gave information 
that he had, being under a misapprehenson, voted af- 
firmatively, instead of negatively. on the resolution 
uffered yesterday by Mr. Me Dowell. 

Mr Levy presented various resolutions in relation 
to matters appertaining to Florida 
Mr. Dodge ottered a resufution of inquiry respect- 
ing the payment of the expenses of Wiskonsin legis- 
lation; also resolutions ou the expediency of certain 
additional mail routes in Jowa, and ‘inquiry on the 
expediency of an additional judicial district m that 
territory. Adopted. 

Mr. C. J Ingersoll moved that the house go into 
committee on General Jackson's fine. 

Mr. Beardsley submitted that the motion was not in 
order, and after some warm discussion on the part of 
various members, and sharp shooting between 


Me. J. Q. Adams andjC. J. Ingersoll, the Speaker. 


came toa decision, and Mr. Ingersoll withdrew his 
motion, and the house resumed the consideration of 
Mr. Cary's motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the house had refused to make the report of the se- 
lect committee onthe rules (presented by Mr. Adams) 
the order of the day for Tuesday next. 

The question being taken on Mr. Cary's motion to 
reconsider, it was carried by yeas 102, nays 78, in 
the affirmative. 

The question then recurred on the original motion 
of Mr. Adams, that the report of the select commit- 
tee on the rules be made the special order for lues- 
day next. 

Mr. Dromgoole moved that the report be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. Black said that he understood the 25th rule 
(usually known as the 2ist rule) was omitted to be 
reported. Ii was useless to mince this question ahy 
longer ut all. He would vote for no set of rules that 
did not contain that rule; anl for the purpose of test- 
ing the sense of the house as soon as possible upon 
this all-important subject, he moved to amend the 
motion of the gentleinan from Virginia (Mr. Drom- 
goole) by instructing the committee on rules to report 
that rule as one of the rules for the government of 
this house. He made the motion now. It was his 
intention to defy any committee of this house, or any 
majority of it, who should report a set of rules that 
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were fo open the door to the petitionsof the abali” 
tionists of the north. On this subject he meant to 
defy them, and he did defy them. His constituents 
would be satisfied with no less. Mr. B then pro- 
ceeded to speak, in terms of strong condemnation, of 
any man or party who might he inclined to dodge this 
question, or in any manner to sacrifice principle to 
poliev in connexion With it. 

Mr. Henley moved that the whole subject be laid 
on the table. Negatived by vens 78, nays 106. 


Mr. Hamlin said he was opposed to the recommit- 
ment, and he was opposed to the instructions moved 
by the gentleman from Georgia. The time had gone 
by, if, indeed it had ever exisisted, when the gal. 
vanic starts and thundering intonations of any gen- 
tleman could produce un impression in this hall. He 
was opposed to it because, in the progress of busi- 
ness, they might meet this question precisely in the 
same way as they could were the whale subject to 
he recommitted. Were the report to he made, in- 
cluding this rule, precisely the same question would 
be raised by a motion to exclude it, ax there might 
now be raised by a motion to include the rule; and 
hence he could see no necessity for the recommit- 
ment of the report. He wished to vote upon the 
main proposition, and ‘to vote directly. He should 
vote for it, because he believed the right of petition 
to be a constitutional right—a right not affected by 
the judgment of a majority of this or any other le- 
gislative hody. The right of petition was a constitu. 
tional right. When they said in advance they would 
not receive these petitions, they undertook to pre- 
judge the matter, and to exclude individuals from 
privileges which constitutionally belonged to them. 
He understood that the action of this house upon these 
petitions after they were received was to be fully 
and clearly determined by a majority of the house; 
but if the right of the peuple to have their petitions 
upon this subject received was to be precluded by a 
majority of this body there was no question over 
which an absolute majority of this body might not 
exercise the same authority and control; and it he- 
came then, not a constitutional right, but a simple 
right dependent upon the leave of a majority of this 
body. For that reason he was opposed to the 2lst 
rule, and in favor of receiving such petitions as were 
presented, and of baving them reported on. One 
word more. Mr. H. wished that these petitions 
might be referred to gentlemeg who had as much 
feeling as any gentlemen upon this floor; and let 
them in the strongest language, under the most sa- 
ered obligations. report to the house the duties which 
they owed—not to the south, but to`the Union, the 
whole Union and nothing but the Union, with all its 
compromises, and he stood here to support that re- 
port. He himself was in favor of the compromises 
of the constitution; he would stand by the compro- 
mises of the constitution, and so would all the free- 
men of the north. He asked that they might not be 
mistaken upon these collateral issues, but that they 
should have the privilege of voting directly upon the 
high and holy obligations which they owed to this 
Union; and then let it be seen if they did not come 
up to the mark: if they did not sustain their obliga- 
tions to this Union. We will gtand by it in the north 
(said Mr. H.) until time shall be no more; we will 
stand by that Union and constitution reared by the 
wisdom of our fathers and cemented by their blood; 
we will stand by it at the expense of our own lives 
and the desolation of our own firesides. I ask then 
(continued Mr. H.) that our friends at the south shall 
not mistake us—thit upon mean and miserable col- 
lateral issues we shall not be misunderstood in the 
vote which we give. But give us the opportunity. 
We ask that we may come up to this altar in the 
temple of liberty, and swear by the blood of our fa- 
thers, and by all the momentous and sacred responsi- 
bilities that devolve upon us, that we will stand by 
this Union. We ask that we may pronounce a voice 
more fixed in its character than mere empty decla- 
mation—that we may spread out upon our journal 
the obligations we owe to our fathers, to our coun- 
try, and to ourselves, that we will forever perpetuate 
the institutions that have been transmitted to us.— 
Give us an opportunity, and then see if we do not 
go, not for the north, not for the south, not for the 
east, or for the west, but for “the Union, the whole 
Union, and nothing but the Union.” 

Mr. Beardsley next uddressed the house. There 
was no better method of meeting the question than 
on the instructions which the gentleman had propos- 
ed to give with the recommitial of the report. Af- 
ter considering the right of petition as it stood in 
England, and also the strenuous opposition made to 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States 
in Virginia, because of its containing no declaration 
of the rights of the enizens, no bill of rights, Mr. B. 
continued by reading the resolution of the convention 
of Virginia, recommending “the asserting and secur- 
ing from encroachment the esseutial and iunlienable 
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rights of the people,” and specifying among them 
that of “every freeman to petition or apply to the | 
legislature for redress of grievances.” Virginia 
(continued Mr. B.) had planted herself on that prin- 


ciple—nobly planted herself on that very principle | in slaves between the states. 


which this house seemed essentially to have disre- 
garded. Mr. B. maintained that it was the right of 
every citizen to come here and to present what he 
considered his grievance, and that they were to re- 
ceive and treat it in a respectful manner, and then 
to exercise their own judgment as to the propriety 
of complying with his request. 

One answer to this view of the subject, and one 
ground urged for denying the exercise of the right 
of petition, was, that these petitioners prayed for 
unconstitutional objects, such as this house, such as 
congress, had not the power to grant to them, And 
Mr. B. was very free to admit that, when a petition 
asked them plainly to do that which they had no 
right to do, as the petition was addressed to a tribu- 
nal which in legal parlance, had no jurisdiction over 
the subject, they might with propriety refuse to re- 
ceive it 

But the argument was carried still further, and it 
was held that when petitions were presented, the 
granting a part of whose prayers would be constitu- 
tional and of the other unconstitutional, that the un- 
constitutional purtions ought to control the house in 
disposing of them, and therefore that the’ whole pe- 
tition, the constitutional as well as the unconstitu 
tional part, should be driven out of dours. Now 
Mr. B. was very far from acceding to that position. 
Why should it be so? The petitioner asked them to 
redress grievances which they had a right to redress, 
and also to redress grievances over which they had 
no power—were they not to receive and act upon 
the parts which were constitutional? He must say 
that in his estimation that was the proper mode of dis- 
posing of that class of petitions. The unconstitutional 
prayers were no reason whatever for excluding from 
their consideration those which were constitutional 
while they disregarded the others. 


Mr. B. said he might on this subject appeal to 
what had heretofore been done by this house. The 
very first congress under the constitution had passed 
a resolution declaring what was the duty of the 
house in this matter. Petitions had been presented 
asking for diverse objects in the same petition; one 
of these contained a prayer that congress would pass 
an act to abulish the slave trade, (this was in 1790, 
at which lime congress had no power by the consti- 
tution to do any such thing, nor afterwards till the 
year 1808.) together with other requests strictly cun- 
stitutional in their character. Congress thereupon 
passed a resolution declaring that it possessed no au- 
thority to abolish or interfere with the existence of 
slavery within tne states. (Mr. B. here quoted the 
resolution, and declared that he fully agreed in that 
doctrine, so far as slavery in the states was concern- 
ed.) Over that subject the states alune had any pow- 
er. In the discussion of the resolution that ground 
was distinctly taken. 

And let i: be remembered that of that congress Mr. 
Madison was a member, and his opinions on the 
whole subject were distinctly expressed on the floor 
of the house. The question of reception never was 
raised; but Mr. Madison was in favor of the refe- 
rence of the petitions, and declared that the course 
which had been and ought to be pursued was, that in 
cases of petitions of a double character, to act on 
that part of them which prayed for constitutional 
objects, and not to act on the remainder. ‘Ihe vote 
being taken, the resolution to refer was carried by a 
majority of two to one. No such doctrine was at 
that day heard of as nut receiving a petition because 
some part of it prayed for objects which congress 
had no power to grant No such doctrine was known 
among the fathers of the constitution, the venerable 
fathers and founders of our great political churches. 
Jt was a doctrine which had grown up of late days, 
and had obtained all ils strength within avery few 
years past. Madison had been against it, the frst 
house of representatives hud been against it; that 
body had affirmed, on the contrary, the true princi- 
ple of British liberty and of American liberty also. 
All our political lathers were advocates of the right 
of petition; and, though the people might petition for 
things some of which were in themselves unconsti- 
tutional, that was no reason that they and their peti- 
tions were to be driven out of doors. 

UC this principlé were the true one, then it remain 
ed only to see whether this class of petitions to which 
the rule pointed were for objects unconstitutional or 
not. Mr B. admitted that when petitions asked 
congress tu interiere between master and slave in the 
states, they stuod on ground prut.ibited by the con- 
stitutiun. On this ont Mr. B's cunvicssuns were 
Just us strong as those of the gentlenan from Geor- 
gla, (Mr. Black.) althougu he night nut accompany 
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ing. He was not. however, at all surprised that | 


southern gentlemen should feel very strongly on the 


subject, nor did he blame them for it. A portion of, 
these petitions referred to the abolu ion of the traffic , 
To this branch of the 
subject Mr. B. had not paid so much attention: he 
was firmly of Opinion against the expediency of pass- 
ing any law for such prohibition; but whether or not 
congress possessed the power to pass such a law he 
was not fully satisfied. But he waived that, as irre- 
levant to the present question. 

Another subject of these petitions was the aboli- | 


tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and in | 


the territory of Florida. Now, he was decidedly in 
favor of leaving the laws as they were in this re- 
spect; yet he could not say that he entertained any 
doubt that congress possessed constitutional power, 
to do what the petitioners asked if they chose to do 
it. He took it for granted that, in regard to slavery 
in the abstract, there existed at the north. and atthe 
west, and at the south, but one sentiment. 


He pre- ruht of petition 


if they adopt this course they will soon find who are 


their friends; J do not speak in any party sense; 1 
mean they will then discover who are friends to the 
integrity of the Union; who are for standing by them 
and by the constitution. But this they never can 
discover so long as they suffer the right of petition to 
be nixed up with the question of abolition. Never, so 
long as they insist on practically destroying the right 
of petition. On that question the narth are quite ds 
much united as the south are united on the subject of 
slavery. Let us both unite on the constitution. On 
that firm, immoveable basis let us agree to stand one 
und all. J firmly believe this is the true course; this 
ia the way to put an end to all our dissensions. But 
the remedy of driving petitioners out of doors is a 
wrong course; it is affrontful to them, and in my view 
a violation of the constitution. Jt never will end 
agitation either here or elsewhere. I therefore 
would beseech gentlemen of the south to change the 
question. I pray them to consider and respect the 
Let them do this, and they will 


sumed that were the south now free from slaves no find the great body of the people of this Union rally- 


southern man would wish to see slavery introduced | 


there. On this paint all the people of the Union, 
were agreed. 


ing around them and with them. Buton what many 


regard as the question of the sacred right of petition 
Slavery had come upon the present they will find, sf not a majority against them, (as in 


generation in the south without their fault; and, such 9 case | hcpe they may,) at least a large und de- 


situated as they were, he really did tot know what 


| cided phalanx of the freemen of this country their 


they were to do with their slaves but to retain them | irreconrileable opponents. 


as they are. 


Mr. E. J. Black here interposed, and, having ob- 
tained the floor for explanation, observed that the 


the people of Georgia regarded slavery as an evil; he 
should not now attempt to argue the point, but he 
could assure the gentleman he was wholly mistaken: 
Mr. B's constituents did not regard it as an evil at all, 
but quite the contrary. 


Mr. Beardsley resumed, and thanked the gentleman | 


for correcting any error into which he had fallen: he 
had had no particular reference to the gentleman’s 
conatituents, but had spoken generally. He should 
not dwell upon the question; for it had in fact no- 
thing to do in strictness with the question under dis- | 
cussion: he had referred to it merely as one of the 
reasons which induced him to think it wholly inex- 
pedient for congress to interfere with the sutject of | 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Maryland and 
Virginia. the two states which surrounded the Dis- 
trict and enclosed it by their territory, were both of | 
them slaveholding states; and so long as they contin- 
ued such, to abolish slavery within the District would 
do no practical good to the slaves nor any body else. 
For this reason he was against exercising the power 
which congress possessed over the subject, though he 
believed it to be plenary. 

After expatiating farther on the power of congress 
over the District, and expressing his opposition to the 
Massachusetts resolutions, Mr B. said that he had no 
sort of hesitation in voting against the prayer of most 
of these abolition petitions at any time; he thought 
they should be received and sent to the same com- 
mittee as the Massachusetts resolutions. We have 
tried many modes of disposing of them. They have 
been relerred to the committee for the District of 
Columbia; then we sent them to a select committee‘ 
composed mainly of gentlemen from the south, or 
holding southern sentiments; then we tried laying 
them on the table; and now, in Jatter days, we have 
fallen on this new expedient of driving them out of 
doors. The last remedy I look upon as the worst of 
all. It has produced more agitation through the 
country, and more confusion and contention here. 
than any thing done from the foundation of the go- 
vernment. Whatcan be the object of refusing a 
reference? Is it the prevention of insurrection and 
murders at the south? On that subject let me say 
that | apprehend (though, to be sure, on such a sub- 
ject southern gentlemen may be presumed to know 
best) that the slaves, at least the great body of them, 
are wholly ignorant of what is done here in regard to 
them, or at the north generally; and even should the 
subject be debated here, it can, as I suppose have very 
little influence upon the slaves. 

Do gentlemen ask what object we expect to attain 
by receiving these petitions? 1 answer, the preser- 
vation of harmony between the northern and south- 
ern portions of this Union. And, besides that, the 
preservation of peace and harmony in this hall. tt 
will repress contention; it will keep out these angry 
and inflamed struggles. What has the keeping ot 
them out done but create perpetual striſe and denun- 
ciation? Let us receive them and refer them to an 
appropiate committee. IC that committee shall re- 
port fur our adoption any measure which is uncon- 
stiiutional or improper, we have power lo act upon 
und reject it. Suppose a committee shall report in 
favor of these resolutions of the Massachusetts le 
gistature, is congress therelure. bound to assent?— 
Can we not take the sense of the huuse upun the re- 


or eapress tnem with quite su much tervor of teel-i port And lei me say to gentlemen from the south, 


gentleman from New York seemed to suppose that 


Mr. Clingman next addressed the house. I have 
for a long time been of the opinion [said Mr. C.] that 
we of the south have been, on this subject, pursuing 
a wrong course; and the more I see of its consee | 
quences, the more I am confirmed in that opinion.— 
The 2lst rule is, as all concede, a restriction of the 
right of petition. But it is attempted to be support- 
ed on the ground that congress, acting in this matter 
as the local legislature of the District of Columbia, 
should not receive petitions of this character, coming 
from the inhabilagts of the states of this Union.— 
Were this position true, which for reasons that I shall 
presently advert to I do not admit, it would not sup- 
port the justice or propriety of this rule; because its 
prohibition prevents the people of the District from 
petitioning on this subject as much as it does all 
others. None surely will deny that the people of this 
District have a direct interest in the matter, and of 
course ought to pussess the right to have their peti- 
tions presented, should they ever think proper to offer 

vem. We at the south are ip no danger. It is po- 
pular with us to vote against abolition petitions, and 
if a man has the boldness to take any other course 
he is denounced. But how is it with our allies at 
the north? They are hardly pressed on this point.— 
I have been appealed to personally by several gen- 
tlemen of both political parties, who have hitherto 
stood with us of the south on this question, and who 
say they will continue to do so if we deem it neces- 
say; butthat they say they are losing ground; that 
the (riends of the south are giving way, and the abo- 
litionists gaining ground; and they are anxious that 
we should give up the rule, assuring me that they are 
prepared to vote witn ua on all the main questions.— 
While there are some at the south who take the 
highest ground, as they say, on this subject, in order 
to induce the people of the south to esteem them the 
most zealous lovers of their rights, and thus obtain 
favor at home, there are men at the north who take 
the oppusite ground from the same principle. They 
seek tu make capital of it, and we are sbort-sighted 
enough to enable them to do it. Hence, ill feeling 
grows out of it both at the south and in the north.— 
The feeling is now very different from what it was 
some years ago, and all arising from this foolish 
struggle about petitions. 

After Mr. C. had concluded, Mr. Duncan obtained 
the floor and the house adjourned. 


Satornay, January 26. Mr. Duncan proceeded 
uddress the house on the pending question. He said 
he had been for some time anxious. to place himself 
right before those whom had the honor to represent, 
and before the American people; and he would first 
observe, that, a few days before the election at which 
he was a cundidate for a seat in this bouse, he re- 
ceived a communication from an abolition society 
containing interrogatories; to which he responded.— 
In that response he deprecated slavery as an evil in 
the abstract; and he deprecated it in pretty severe 
terms, as not only an evil in itself, but an evil as 
great to the slave-owner or slave-holder as to the 
slave himself; and be referred, in support of his po- 
sition, tu the state and condition ofthe states in which 
slavery existed. But, in the same communication, 
he also deprecated modern abolition; and he said ex- 
plicitly that congress had no power to legislate on 
that subject nur toœgrant the prayer of their petitions. 
He subsequently ſound that that portion of the re- 
sponse which denounced slavery \was>extensively 
published in many of the newspapers of this coun- 
ry; but that part in which he den meed modern 
abolition was not publised- WW / ͤ˖ mv» not, bug 


henee the publie mind had received the impression! endanger the existence of the union. And Task the 
that he was an abolitionist, and he was happy now to] philanthropists of this house whether it would not 
have the ppportunity to set himself right. [owever] place the unfortunate negro in a position ten thon- 
in relation to the rule which is now the subject of de- | sand times worse than the present. We would have 
bate, he was always opposed to it. He could not! to guard our houses at night, as we sh onk) be witH- 
however zo the length to which the gentleman from out coufidence in their integrity. We would be com- 
New York (Mr. Beardsley) went yesterday. When} pelled to treat them as beasts ef prey. Turn them 
waking of the power of congress over this district, | loose upon society with all the feelings which prompt 
Lemleman should not have spoken in the manner. in them a spirit of revenge! Why it would be mon- 
When they spoke of the! strous—it would be the greatest infliction that was 
ever suffered by any comnunmity. Ìt would he so 
great an injury as to armonnt tothe complete destruc- 
poses for which it was conferred on the federal gov- j tion of the country. That would be the effect of it. 
ernment; and he would ask what this government had | But, again, I ask, what are you going to do with 
to do with the abolition of slavery in the different; them? Supposing the prayers of these petitions to be 
states of the union? Congress could exercise no granted, how are they to maintain themselves? For 
Gers at all except such as were surrendered to it;! that they are inferior to the shites, noone can deny: 
and he would not ad:nit that to the federal govern- they are inferior, both in their ment) and in their 
ment was surrendered the cortrol over the slaves; | physical qualiGes—as inferior as the ourang-outang is 
and it would be to transcend the power of congress to them. What then are vou going to do with them, 
to make the attempt Over this little state—for the: admitting that the prayers of the petitions are gran- 
district of Columbia was a state in every sense of the] ted, and admitting that this abolition spirit be spread 
Wore À . 
no powers that were not warranted by the states that | gress has the power to emancipate every negro in the 
made the cession, or by the constitution itself) And; United States? What are you going to do with them? 
was there state in this union whose lezis'ature (and Are you going to colonize them? Examine the con- 
he admitted that congress had as much po ver over! dition of the African race at this time in their own 
this district as a state Jegislature had over the state country. Is tt hetter than that of the slaves here?— 
by which they were created) would attempt to exer-| I doubt it. When was the time, and where has been 
eise its power over the institution, of slavery, unless; the place, where they have maintained themselves, 
in obedience to the voire of aiwajority of the peo- ! for any length of time, independent and free? Show 
le of thatstate? And the time for congress to act] me the time and place, when and where, they have 
on this subject wonld be when the people of this dis- maintained a free government unprotected by white 
wriet themselves petitioned for the abolition of slave. men. [ know not where. | 
ry When they expressed that wish, then he be- We have seen. in 1832, 39, and "40 a continued 
lieved congress could act epon it, and not before. — | agitation upon this subject, which was growing to be 
Ilence it is (said Mr. D.) that Pam opposed to the alarming. We have sven the slaveholders of the 
rule, because Ít prohibits the citizens of this district | south and the abolitionists of the north (of the repre- 
from petitioning congress for the aba ion of slavery | sentatives of the abolitionists) creating what has 
within the district. 1 he rule not only prohibits the | heen facetiously termed quite a “tempest in a tea- 
people of the states of this union—who Lackaowledge | pot” We have beard them declaring “war to the 
have no right to do so—from petivioning congress for: knife, and the knife to the hilt,” dissolution of the 
the abolition of slavery within the district of C tan | nnion, and all that sort of thing. But we have been 
bia, but it also prohibits the people of the district, | taught at length to look upon this abolition question 
who havean undoubted, and undisputable right. Itias a political hobby; and we have seen this hobby 
belongs to them especially and exclusively to control | ridden upon its bare, galled back, and spurred until 
the allairs of the district; and no state-has the right) it was jaded almost to death. 
to interfere with them. So completely distinet aud 
separate do! regard the sovereignty and indepen- Notwithstanding the threats of each party to the 
dence of the states to be, that in my opinion, there other—notwithstanding all this, in 1840, we saw an 
would be as much propriety in the citizens of Ohio amalgamation of the slaveholders of the south and 
etitioning the Autocrat ol Russia for the abolition į the abolitionists of the north, regardless of the ter- 
of slavery in that country, as in poetitioninz congress] rific threats to shed each other’s blood. We saw 


sj 
int. N 
in whieh he did speak. 
power of congress, they must speak with reference 
to the constitutional power of congress, and the pur- 


fur the abolition of slavery within the district of Co-| them united to overthrow the democratic candidate 


lumbia. So complete is that independence, that no] in the pres dential election. ‘The democratic legis- 
one state hus, or ougbt to have, any control whatever lature of Ohio had passed what they considered an 
over the institutions of another, or any right to inter- + excellent law to prohibit the concealment of negroes 
fere with the institutions of another. remember, within the state. The election of 1540 followed, and 
when | was a youth I was taught that (six days shalt 
thou labor and do all that thou has to do; but the 
avventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it 
i shalt do no manner of work—thou, nor thy son, 


slaveholding interest for that act. We thought that 
the slaveholders should have united with the demo- 
cratic party in supportof the democratic candidate; 
bnt what were we told by some of those who were 
most active in the campaign? We were told, We 
care nothing about your law, your influence, or your 
We are able to protect our own proper- 
ty.” That was the response. 


thor 
nor thy daughter. thy man-servant, nor thy maid-ser- 
vant, nor thy cattle,” which means I suppose, that we 
are not to work our xen, our horses, or mules. Well 


the legislature of Ohio to prevent ther from working 


we thought we deserved at Icast some credit with the | 


their horses, oxen, and mules on the sabbath; there 
would be as much propriety in this as for the people 
of Ohio to petition congress ſor the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia. The one would 
not be a greater interference with the domestic insti- 
tutions of an independent state than the other. I do 
not intend to class negroes with oxen and mules, 
however; L merely mention this for the purpose of 
illustration. At the same tine, all my fechngs are 
against slavery, as much as any man's can be; but 

deny the right of the peuple of other states and ter- 
rituries to interfere wilh the mstitutions of any par- 
ticutar state or tereit ry. l deny the right of con- 
gress Lu exercise any power ns regards this district, į 
except such as the majority ol the people of the dis- 
triet may approve, that ds lute ground upon wien | 
press the qu stion. But a Question may arise as to 
the policy of the Ling, Whether Wo be politic to per- 
mait other states to have any tning to say e in the mat- 
ter; and 1 say, in regard to this, tat it it be pohue 
in one instance, it will de ii every other. It at be 
to interfere wath slavery ia the distriet of Co 
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ont ; 
n will be equally solo infertere with that 


question ta all the states of the unton. | 
men, thea who losk upon Lhe subject in an Imuteres- 
10 poat of view, wrebier they would be wiiling to 
cee three taiiliens Of siaves set louse in tins Countes 
ic as thes are wih hostije aod revesgeful Ive. 
11 — ee ne 1148 ob dr biedaselves: 
1. Se tt. Paes y Oda. 
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1 or 10 isty enn nua d He ter day, if 


would be not only impolitie, but dangerous. It would 


now suppose the people of Virzmia should = protection, 


| ask = 
1 


Sir, Lam induced to regard the whole question of 
abolition, whether here or elsewhere, as a miserable 
contemptible hobby, too frequently introduced here 
for the purpose of making capital at home by south- 
ern and northern gentlemen. Talk about dissolving 
the union! Why, does any man suppose, because a 
few individuals in this country (and a very few, in- 
deed, compared with the great mass of the popula- 
tion) were desirous of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, because they cannot have their 
Wishes gealified, that the union is o be dissolved? 
Sir, the union does not stand on so slight a founda- 
tion. There issomething more to Keep together this 
union, Which, as has been well remarked, was pur- 
chased by the blood of patriots. It has higher objects 
to hold it together. All we have to do to preserve 


the union is to kecp every government in ats orbits which it was adopted. 


all we have to do is to preserve the sovereignty and 
independence of the several states—that sovereignty 


as the gentleman from Georgia appeared to be the 
other day; he may set his mind perfeetly at case re- 
specting the designs of the people of the north and 
the west. The people of the south have little to fear 
from them. They are as much opposed to the aoli- 
tion of slavery in this District as the people of the 
south are. Taney are as much opposed in a political 
sense, knowing the evil that would result to the 
country generally. They have as much interest in 
the preservation of the political institutions of this 
country, on account of their own personal safety, as 
the people of the south have in the protection of 
their slaves. 


f trust that the rules will be adopted as they have 
been reported by the committee; and F trust that 


hereafter petitions will he received and referred, and 


that reports will be made upon them; for I believe 
that there is no committee that will reporta bill for 
the abolition of slavery in this District. We shall 
then have it in our power to show the people of the 


south that, so far from being abolitionists, we are in 


co gress had exclusive jurisdiction, but it had far and wide throughout the country, and that con- 


fact opposed to the abolition of slavery. 
If it was not ont of order, he desired to ask his 


colleague on his right (Mr. Giddings) one question, 


which he could answer or not. as he pleased. He 
was in possession of a paper, though he had it not 
here, representing that his eoleazue made a speech 
al a meeting of a number of abolitionists; and, in the 
course of its delivery, read a letter from Mr. Clay, 
setting forth that he concurred with him in all his 


doctrines on the subject of abolition. 


To return to the subject from which he had di- 
gressed. He would ask the conntry and ask the de- 
morratic party, if they were to be further gulled with 
this miserable humbug. They had already consum- 
ed a considerable portion of the session in worse than 
useless discussion on this subject to the exclusion of 
all other business,-and it would continue to obstruct 
the business of the house, if some order was not ta- 
ken to prevent it. It seemed that the best way of 


idisposing of the subject would be to establish the 
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rules as reported by the select committee; and let all 
the petitions be received and referred. This course 
he was satisfied would save time, as he had seen 
both this and the opposite course tried. There was 


What has been the result of these violent contests? less time consumed in the reception of abolition pe- 


titions, and debates on them, while this practice pre- 
vailed than since. It would not only save time, but 
it would settle the question abroad. The people 
claimed to be the judges of what it was proper for 
them to petition on; and if any one thing had manu- 
factured abolitionism more than another, it was the 
rule forbidding the reception of abolition petitions. — 
The cry had been raised, “the constitution is violated; 
we no longer enjoy the privileges of American citie 
zens.” ‘That ery was caught by all who did not in- 
vestigate the subject as clearly as some of his south- 
ern friends did. They took the constitution accord- 
ing to its letter; and believed that, in the refusal to 
receive petitions, a constitutional richt was invaded. 
Then (said Mr. D.) we owe it to ourselves, to our 
duty, and to the prejudices and feelings of the peo- 
ple, that these petitions shall be received. So faras 
danzer to the union had been spoken of, he did not 
believe there was any to be apprehended. Hebe- 
lieved there could be no danger in giving the people 
their constitutional rights. 


Mr. Giddings, said he was under an obligation 
to his colleague (Mr. Duncan) for the question te 
had propounded, and should respond to it with plea- 
sure. 


Inthe latter part of September, last, he said, he 
addressed the people of Oberlin. They were mostly 
of that class called the “Liberty Party.” Jn the 
course of his remarks, he endeavored to convince 
them thata separate political organization, for the 
sole purpose of maintaining the constiuuonal rights 
of the peopie of the free states, in regard to siavery 
was unnecessary. It was one of the objections of 
these men, southern slauvebolders would never be per- 
sunded to support the constitution in the spirit m 
On this point (Mr. G. said) 
he endeavored to persuade them that they were m 
error, That southern men who loved the constitu- 


and independence which the constitution secures to ton, and who were sworn to support it, would turn 


them. AH we have to do in our legislative capacity 
is to act in conformity with that sovereignty and in- 
dependence, and to mamtam the power which the 


constitution has conferred upon us. That is all. al! the states. 


| 


| 


their attention to those rights, and wouid mect us on 
the line of the constitution, and would unite with 
northern men in (he maintenance of all the rights of 
lle remarked that he-qugted insiunces 


That as the duty which we owe to ourselves, to our of southern slaveholders, whom he respected, aud 


constituents, and to the country. 


cd upon us by the oath which we have taken to; upon the true constitutional line. 
No man can be so lost to; stated 


aatan the constitution. 
as own sense ol the duty which he owes the country 
as to think dor a Stile nene toat the unionas in 
hy ier \ pohenb r cesare uyt 
siavery Suvuld be avotished in the Detect ui Colum- 
bia. 


trope th ots pie ¥ 


4 


It is a duly impos- who had shown themselves willing to meet the nora 


He said he then 
that ne would read a letter from southern 
man, and a slavehoider, in whieh his own sentiments 
were set forthoain full IIc then read the Jetter and 
ena call for the name, he auntance de ieee Coase 
fnat uc weet om tusay tate it was C. II. Clay, une 
of the wealthiest, most pure, and most influential mes 


ONAL. 


in Kentucky. Mr. G. said he went on to say that 
he had no authority to sav that Hevery Clay would 
thus support the constitution, bot that, from his ac- | house adjourned. nm í 
knowledged patriotism and devotion to his country.] FTys per. Jan. 9. Mr. Slidell from the committee District of Columbia. . 

he had no de ubt that he would support the constitu- on private land claims made a report accompanied | Jesse Hoyt of N. Y. The resolution of Mr. Daris, 
tional rights of the north, as tirnly as he would those ! with a bill for the adjustment of land claims of lowa, oſ Kentucky, offered some days since to inquire whe- 
of the south. Mr. G. said that he was informed that Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and between the ther Jesse Hovt, late collector of New York tas not 
an editor waa present, who hada few days previously Mississippi, and Perdido, south of 300. Referred to been guilty of embezzing the public money, came up 


published a vile falsehood, saying that he (Mr. G.) | committee of the whole. i 


in order. 


had been expelled ftom congress for presenting reso» 
lutions for the dissolution of the union, and he then 
called public attention to this libel and slander. That 
editor had seen (it to publish the misrepresentation 


committee on that subject. 


Mr. Bidlack introduced a bill for the establishment; Mr. Weller, of Ohio, moved to lay the resolution 
of a national foundry, which was referred to a select | upon the table. Rejected; yeas were 25, and the 
nave 135. 


Mr. Tibbatts introduced a bill to authorize the pur-! Mr. G. Davis, having modified his resolution so as 


to which his colleagne (Mr. Duncan) had referred, | chase of the residue of the stock held by individua's to strike out the words “or not,” after the word 


which was an unmitizated falsehood. 


Mr. Duncan inquired whether his colleague (Mr. make the said canal free from toll. 


Giddings) bad stated to the meeting that the letter 
was from Cassius M. Clas, and whether his col- 
league had ever contradicted the report in writing? 
Mer. Gi lings replied, that he had stated to the 
meeting that it was from Cassius M. Clay, and that he 
expressly said that Henry Clay had never been called 


on as to these points. That when he first saw the re- United States. Referred to the committee of the 


port, taken from the “Richmond Enquirer,” he had! whole. 
| Rules of the house. 


instantly written to the editor, stating these facts, and 
the letter had been published in that paper and others, 


and if his colleague had not seen it the fault lay not ation of the report of the select committee on the 


` 


on himself. 
Mr. . V. Brown then took the floor in favor of the 


instructions, but before he had entered upon his argu-|tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) had pre- 


ment the morning hour expired. 


General Juchson's fine. The house then on motion 
of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll went into committee of the 
whole, (Mr. Davis, of Indiana, in the chair,) and re- 
sumed debate on the bill to refund the fine imposed 
upon Gencral Andrew Jackson when commanding at 
New Orleans. 

Messrs. Weller, Douglas, and Ae Clernand spoke in 
favor of the original bill. Mr. McC. referred to the 
resolutions of his state (Iilinois) in favor of it. Mr. 
Dickinson spoke in favor of the substitute offered by 
Mr. Stephens, appropria ing $1,000 with interest and 
providing that nothing therem contained should be 
construed as a censure on Judge Hall or as in any 
way questioning the propriety of lis decision. 

Mr. Barnard otlered the following amendment to 
the substitute bill: 

Strike out the proviso, and insert the following 
words: ‘And it is hereby declared that this remission 
of the fine aforesaid shall not be deemed or taken as 
an expression of legislative opinion affirming in any 
way, or to any extent whatever, the right of a mili- 
tary commander to suspend the habeas corpus, or to 
proclaim or establish martial law in this country or 
in any part of it, or forcibly to interrupt or sus- 
pend the judicial power or any part of the civil au- 
thority.” 

Mr. Schenck took the floor; but a motion that the 
committee rise prevailed. and the committee rose and 
reported, aud the house adjourned. 


Mownpay, Jan. 8. Hon. George W. Summers, re- 
presentative elect from the state of Virginia, appear- 
ed, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mrs. Madison. ‘The following resolution introduced 
on leave by Mr. Saunders, was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, Vhata cominttee of two be appointed on 
the part of this house to Walt on Mrs. Madison, and to 
assure her that whenever it sbail be her pleasure to visit 
ae that she be requested to take a seat within the 

5111. 

The house then, having suspended its rules, adop- 
ted a resolution offered by Mr. Thompson terminating 
all debate on the bill to refund the line on General 
Jackson, at 4. P. M. 


The Fine. The house then went into committee 
and resumed the consideration of the bill to refund 
the fine. ) 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio spoke in favor of the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Stephens. Mr. S. rephed also to Mr. Kennedy's re- 
marks which had assailed the judiciary, and to Mr. 
Douglas, of iil. and Weller, of Ohio, who had assail- 
ed the memory of Judge Hall. 

Mr. J. V. Brown, Mr. Belser, of Alabama, Mr. 
Steenrod, of Virginia, Mr. Jiale, and Mr. . J. Johnson, 
followed in support of the omginal bill; and Mr. Sev- 
erance, in favor of its amendment. | 

At 4 P. M. the house took the question on Mr. Bar- 
nard’s amendment; which was rt jected. 

Mr. French moved lo amend the said original bill 
by adding thereto, aller the word “appropriated,” the 
words “he having inthe measures by bim adopted in 
defence of New Orleans only done ins duty.” 

Which amendment was rejected, and the question 
then recurred and was taken on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Stevens; and by ayes 33, noes 122, the 
amendment was rejected, 

On mo. 10% of Ar. Phempson the committee rose 
and reported the bill, without amendment, to the 
house. 


committee on retrenchment. 


in the Louisville and Portland canal company, and to whether,“ demanded the previous question; but 
Referred to the there was no second: 

, | Mr. Jamlin desired to move an amendment re- 
reduce the compen- questing Mr. Hoyt to inform the house if, in his opin- 
Referred to the ion, President Tyler did not violate the constitution 
in sending troops to the state of Rhode Istand to con- 
trol the people of the state in the exercise of their 
solemn rights. | i 

‘The resolution was laid over, for debate. 


Mrs. Madison. Mr. Saunders, from the committee 
heretofore appointed to wait on Mrs. Madison, and 
iinvite that lady, when she visited the house, to take 
‘a seat on the Mor of the hall, presented the following 
rules. communication from that lady, which was laid on the 

Mr. Wise said he was absent at the time the gen- table, and ordered to be printed: 
“ Washington, Jun. 9, 1844. 
sented the report of the committee to the house, but «Permit me to thank you, gentlemen, as the com- 
‘he had been present in committee when the main mittee on the part of the house of representatives, 
matters of the report had been considered. He now for the great zratification you have this day confer- 
desired in his own behalf and in that of some other red upon me by the delivery of the favor from that 
members of the committee to present a minority re- honorable body, allowing mea seat within its hall. 
port. He had been absent to his home fora few days I shall be ever proud to recollect it as a token of 
ies necessity and had not returned to this city until remembrance, collectively and individually, of one 

Saturday last. who has gone before us. 

Mr. 4. V. Brown who had gained the floor on yes- D. P. MADISON,” 

| terday yielded for the purpose itfdicated by Mr. W. 


Th Gane tiken] as eranted toi, Foreign Wines. The president laid before the 
e question being taken, leave was granted io house a communication from the minister of Portu- 
r. Wise to present a minority report. 


R a , zal, complaining that the wines of his country pay 
th Mr. a F. bia i: the „ duties not warranted by the convention between this 
4 have Beas BAL enna or eae Un. Country and Portugal. These duties were 60 cents 
. ; f : : 8 a gallon upon the Madeira wine, 15 cents on the 
der these ene he suggested the propriety „ines of Oporto, and 25 when imported in bottles. 
ol por ponpe e a that an opportu- phe minister asks that these wines be imported at 
ie 7 pat Ti toy nia 1 k dih the lowest rates of duties by which wines from other 
5 12 on ee) pi ae, nas 5 countries are introduced. The communication was 
;ex-speaker, as to whether that subject, if postponed, referred to the committee on foreign relations and 
could be again taken up by a majority. 


| Mr. Brown, of Indiana. moved to lay the whole pondered to be printed. 
subject on the table. A discussion being had, the The tnenty-first rule. Mr. 4. F. Brown, of Tennes- 


vote stood—yeas 86, nays 120. So the motion failed. see. was against the reception of abolition petitions, 
Mr. Clinton moved to postpone the subject for two and contended that the refusal to receive memorials 
vas no infringement of thy greatrightof petition. The 


weeks. Pending this motion, the house went into Was! pete . ee 
committee of the whole, and took up the resolutions - petitioners should be satistied in presenting thcir me- 
morials to their agents in congress. Mr. B. would not 


proposing the reference of the several portions of M 
the president’s annual message, to appropriate com- admit or believe that the reception of petitions here 
i would diminish abolition, It would, in his view, in- 


mittees. f we 
Western waters. The question was upon Mr. Wise'e Crease discussion, and thus spread abolition senti- 
ments. For the south he did not believe it to be 


modified resolution to refer so muchas relates tothe : 
safe to receive, refer and report upon these memo- 


olicy of attending to the lakes and rivers of the ~ a. 
poy T % rials. The right of petition, Mr. Brown said, he was 


west to the committee on commerce. To which os 5 
Mr. Thomasson had offered an amendment that “so bevertheless in favor of in its broadest sense. The 
history of the action of congress upon this subject 


much as relates to the improvement of the western . c ‘SS 
rivers and harbors upon the lakes be referred to a showed that the reception of petitions would not allay 
. . ; ! ite 
select committee of nine members. excitement, O 
The committee of the whole was addressed sueces-! Mr- «tdams said this was not so. It was the refu- 
sively by Mr. Weller, of O., Mr. Wentworth, of III., sal of the house to receive these memorials that 


Mr. Seymour, of N. V., and Me. Barnard, of N. Y., | Caused the multiplicity of petitions. The gentle- 
and Mr. Ficklin having obtained the floor, the com- tan from Tennessee would remember that the Pinks 


mittee rose and reported progress. ney resolutions did not admit the reception of peti- 


1 : : tions. 

Phe house adjourned. : : 

Wepxespay, JAN. 10. Ippropriations. Mr. M: Kan, Mr. Brown said a continued discussion of the slave 
from the committee of ways and means, reported the Westen in the house diminished the value of the 
annual Indian appropriation bill, for fulfilling treaty Property of southern men in their slaves. Every 
stipulations, for the fiscal year, from July, 1344, to e there was an agitation of this subject, and 
July, 1845. ‘thus there was a continued interference in southern 

Also, a bill making the annual appropriations for | rights. ie! 
the West Point Academy, for the same year. Phe expiration of the morning hour cut off far- 


Also, a bill for the support of the army, Tor the fis | ther debate on tids topic F 
d itself into committee of the whole and resumed 


cal year ending June, 3Uih, 1845. 7 l 15 ' 

Also, a bill for the civil and diplomatic expenses of , the consideration of the reference of the topics speci- 
government for the fiscal year. lied in the president’s annual message. 

All of these bills were read twice and referred | Western Waters. Mr. Fieklin, of Illinois, addressed 
to the committee of tht whole on the state of the) the house upon the subject and in behalf of western 
Union. interests. Mr. F. expressed himself as highly gra- 

Retrenchment. Mr. McKay, of N C. reported a tified by the spirit of liberality which prevailed in 
resolution mstructing the committee on foreign rela- the house in behalf of the west. He chose however 
tions to inquire whether or not the grade of sone of 


to make comparisons between the west and the cast, 
our foreign ministers may not be reduced without de- į to show that the west as the great consumers of the 
triment to the public interest. Also, whether soine 


goods unported into the country paid enough of the 
of the missions of a second grade may not be abo- duties Hioposed to command a share of the appro- 
lished. Also whether the expenses attending these: pnations mads. Myr. F. said he was not hostile to 
missions may not be reduced without detriment to; 


the claims of the east, and the New York improve- 
the public interest. Also a resolution mstructing the | ments were interesting to him as allording an octlet 
jJuiierry cocumittee ta inquire whetber or pot th: 


ito the prodace of his wn late andres, 
extenses ok the courts ry not be reduced withguide: io Liane iet, Mr. Rathdbioto dtu.) ith „e 
triment to the public interest. 


committee en commerce. 
Me. Dean introduced a bill to 
sation of the members of congress. 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll introduced a bill to fix the value 
of the Austrian florin at the custom houses of the | 


ea — — 


Mr. Adams called for the or- 
der of the dav, and the house resumed the consider- 


iM 


land the committee roe, and the house adjourne i. 
f 
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CILRONICLE. 


Busrness REVIEW. Ice, of an inch thick, in the Bahi- 
more basin, obstructs navigation and brings the ice 


-boats into service. Travelling and transportation in the 


interior. seldom have been so difficult at this season 
of the year. T'he frequent rains ot November and De- 
cember saturated the earth to an unusual depth; the 
mildness of the season left the roads unfrozen, and they 
huve become exceedingly bad. 


Boston. Clark's Bank Note List, for the present month 
says: Money is abundant at 3 a 4 per cent. on undonbt- 
ed security. Business generally has an upward tenden · 
cy. ond a rise in some of the great staple fabrics of the 
country, has been the legitimate consequence. As there 
is no lack of capital, and as credit is less extensively 
acted upon, there is open to allan ample remuneration 
for their diversified interests to labor its honest reward, 
and to enterprise the rich harvest that flows thereto.” 

The new loan of the United States, is in deniand at a 
premium. 

About 8300, 000. in fifty dollar treasurv notes, have 
been disbursed of the new issue, intended for circula- 
tion. 

New Yorx. Money is more in demand this week; 
the banks now refuse less than 4 per cent. This is 
attributed to holders refusing to sell cajun at present 
rates, 

The New York Tribune of Thursday morning savs: 
„Money is easier than it was a few days since. The 
banks attemnted to raise the rate of interest, and called 
in some loanne, but private capitalists came into the mar- 
ket and took the same loans at previous prices. First 
paper can be used at 3 a 4 per cent., and loans on good 
stock at 4 a 5 per cent.” 

Pur.apguputa. BicknelP?s Reporter of the 9th says.— 
“The new year has commenced thus far,in a very fa- 
voruble manner, in the business point of view. We do 
not remember a season for many years, which has been 
characterized by the formation of so many new firme, 
most of them composed of the right kind of men.“ 

* * © There are but few stores without occupants 
on Market street, Ke.. ® Philadel- 
phia money market without change; first rate paper 35 a 
4 per cent. Nothing new in the condition of the banks.” 


The chy and county bonds of St. Louis, Missouri, 
which have been at a large discount, are now selling in 
that city at par. 

Asa ‘a regular business transaction.“ it is worth while 
to notice an item ol erporis, which a London paper states 
to he a regular “treasury job: “Government is about to 
send out twelve inspectors of police and twelve privates 
to Hong Kong. The inspeciors to be allowed, cach, 
£400 per annum.” Pithy and epigrammatic, this con- 
clucing intimation. The “du-nothing’ government is 
rtirring itself, then, at last, in good earnest. to create— 
new patronage. To talk of 12 inspectors and 12 privates, 
and a native corps of Chinese for the police of Hong 
K ng—a little island, some ten wiles in length, by about 
half as many broad, and even this little superficies large- 
ly occupied by rocks and mountains—is to draw very 
largely indeed on the proverbial gulubiliiy and patience 
of John Bull. 


It will be seen by the quarterly statement, that bullion 
continued to accumulate inthe banks of England,— 
nearly sixty-five millions of dollars being now in the 
vaults. Trade in England is represented asin good con- 
dition, owing, it is stated, to “rencwed confidence in 
American stocks.” British stocks were “restless.” “ 

London, Dec. 8. The accounts come to hand from 
the manufacturing districts are Sill ofa favorable nature, 
gonds selling freely at firm rates; the production is, how- 
ever, on the increase. The news come to hand from In- 
dia and China is viewed favorably by all classes of the 
commercial community, and a brisk trade in the spring 
is looked tor. Money has been in good demand at 2 to 
2} per cent. for the best acceptances; the supply is, how. 
ever. a plentiful one. The grain markets have been in 
u dull state, and prices have fallen ls per quarter fur 
wheat.” 


American Beer. Cleveland papers state that 5000 
tierces of beef are preparing in that city for the English 
matket. At St. Louis, Alton, and other western cities, 
they are also packing tor the same object. Bicknel's 
Reporter of the 9th inst., contains extracts from a num- 
her of Liverpool circulars of from Nov. 3 to 4th Lec., all 
discouraging shipmenta of beef for that market, and pre- 
dicting low prices. Caution is advised by Bicknell. 


Rank or ENGLAND. Quarterly average 9th September 
to 2. December. 


Circulation, £19,121,060 Securities, 220.926.000 
Dep-siles, 10 914,Cv0 Bulhon, 13.275.000 
£30,065,000 434, 201,000 

Avsany Statistics. Valuation of real and personal 
eginte, 815.718.914 
Siate and county tax, 81.790 29 
Cuy tax. 63,891 14 


Number and tonnage of the vessels within the jurisdic- 
tion ef the Dock-master at Albany: 


367 sloops, measuring, 18 853 tons 
296 schooners, * 13553 " 
64 tow bonts, " 9.997 * 
40 steuinboats,““ 12.946 * 
l3 ecuws, s 9735 * 
Tow sero 
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Besides these there are about 350 canal lake boats, 
which make trips to New York, having an aggregate 
tonnage of 21,000, m. king a grand total of the ton- 
nage on the Hudson river, trading to Albany, of 77,- 
321. On this exhibit the Argus builds a strong argument 
in favor of appropriations by the general government to 
improve the Hudson river. The aggregate tonnage ef 
that river is said to exceed that of the Mississippi, while 
the frequency with which trips can be made reuders it 
four times as effective. The area brought within “the 
vortex of the Hudson” exceeds that interested in obtain- 
ing an appropriation for the purchase of the canal around 
the Falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, while the population 
is nearly double. so any argumeut in favor of an appro- 
priation for the Ohio will apply with a double force to the 
Hudson. If proper retrenchment should be made, the 
Argus thinks the national treasury might spare what is 
needed fur both. i 


American Domestics. Domestics exported during 
the week ending Junuarv 6. from Busion: 

To West Indies 20 bales; South America 100 bales; 
Smyrna 200 bales: total 320 bales. 


“British Gol p.“ A correspondent of the New York 

xpress says that certain persons in England are ready 
to contribute any amount of money in extending free 
trade doctrines in this country, by buying up presses and 
individuals! 


“BROKERAGE ann commissions.” In the New York 
assembly, Mr. Hoffinan said that from the report of Mr. 
Baker, state commissioner, to examine the affairs of the 
New York and Erie railroad, it appeared that of the 
$3,000 000 virtually given to the company last session, 
over $300,000 had heen expended, not fur the people of 
the southern tier of counties, for whose benefit it was ap- 
propriated, but in brokerage and commissions alone! 


Corrox. Without variation in prices, a more active 
demand was evinced in the Liverpool market up to 8th 
December. Fair Orleans 53, Mobile 6}, and Bowed 53. 
Sales from the 2d to the Sth inst. inclusive amount to 
24710 bales, among which were 80 Sea [sland 11 u 13}; 
10 stained do 5} a 7; 5.580 bowed 43 a 53; 9,380 Orleans 
45 a 6; 6,020 Mobile 43 a 53. 

The operations in cottun for two years, were as fol- 
lows: 1842—from Jan. Ist to 8'h Dec., taken by the trade 
1,050,300; speculation 244.100; export 61,230. 1843— 
from Ist Jan. to lst Dec., taken by the trade, 1.238, 350; 
speculation, 462,900; export, 62 820. 

At New York prices have an upward tendancy, and 
considerable sales have been made this week on specu- 
lation. Upland ordinary to middling may be quoted at 
85095 cts. per Ib.; middling fair to fair. 93a10:; good tair 
10 0 fc. per lb; Mobile and New Orleans ordinary to 
middiing 83493; middling fair to 10a 10:; good fair to fine 
11}al23c per ib. 

At New Orleans from the 29th ult. to 2d inst., arrivals 
19.929; cleared 17,964; stock on hand 159,303 bales. 

The New Orleans Courier says that an agent of the 
house of Rothschild isin that city with orders to pur- 
chase all the cotton in the market. [Tis may be 80, but 
it is 5 not to be so. Speculators in cotton are on 
tip-toe. 

PT he Agricultural Society, embracing Santee district, 
S. C., have taken official measures to ascertain the com- 
para'ive production of cottun within said district in 1842 
and 1843, the result of which is given by their secretary, 
in the last Charleston Mercury, showing the crop of 1843 
to be less than half of 1842 in said district. 


ExcuaNcrs remain very quiet and comfortable. New 
York on London, went up from 83 to 83 the beginning of 
week. but subsided again to 83; Kew York on Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltiinore, Washington, D. C., Charleston, 
Cincinnati, Augusta, Savannah, par a 3 dis.; Richmond, 
Raleigh, Wilmington, N. C., Macon, Columbus, Sı. 
Louis. Louisville, Apalachicola, I to 2 dis.; Mobile and 
New Orleans j al premium Alabama bank noies 4 dis. 


Froour. Prices ni New York 4 68; Philadelphia 4 25; 
Balumore 4 2544 373; receipt price 4 123. 

Inspections uf the week at Baltimore 1U,071 bbls. and 
183 half bbls. Stock on hand light for the season. 


Oyster TRADE. The Wheeling Times states that 
there is a company in the west who prosecute the trade 
in oysters to the extent of sixty to one hundred thousand 
dollars a:nually. The Times adds 

Trey go as far as St. Louis, and spread around 
through all the west. They are sent packed in ice, and 
generally reach Sc. Lonis about as good as when they 
leave Baltimore, except that sume of their peculfar odor 
and plumpness is lost” 


Trade. Mr. G. T. Pingle received on Monday 600 
bags of coffee direct from Rio de Jeneiro, being we be- 
lieve, the first importation of that kind ever made to this 
city. It is owned by J. W. Gill, esq. of Mount Pleasant, 
the enterprising silk grower, and is received in exchange 
for flour sent io that market (Wheeling Times. 


CANADA. The seat of government is to be at Montreal, 
—the queen having confirmed the upplication of the le- 
gislature of Canada to that effect. 


Drarus during the last week at New York 161, of 
which 34 were under one year of age; 23 died ot cun- 
sumpiion. 

At Philadelphia, 97, of whi.h 21 were under one year 
of age, 16 were colored persons, and 14 died uf cuvnsump- 
uon. 

At Charleston, S. C., 2 Whites, 13 colored, total 15—of 
which l dred woh c neucarotion. 


Died at Groton, Conn. on the 2d inst. the Hon. Noy® 
Barter, in the 62d year of his age—for many years a fait 
ful wepresentative in the legislature and United States 
congress. 


Col. Joseph Peabody, one of the most esteemed, enter- 
prising and wealthy merchants of Salem, Mass. died on 
the 9th inst. aged 86 years. 


Gen. Andrew S. Hughes, for mapy years an Indian 
agent on the Upper Missouri, died recently in Jackson 
county, Mo, 


Excavaters. Twenty steam machines are now at 
work levelling for the Rouen and Havre railroad. The 
Sans Culotte laborers attempted a row, in order to in- 
terrupt their use, but the miliary soon settled the dis- 
pute. ; 


Fire Srarisrics. The value of property destroyed 
by fire in the city of Boston, during the year 1843, was 
only $140,000. The Boston fire deparunent is a paid 
one. 


According to a record kept by the Vigilant Fire com- 
pany of Baltimore, they attended during the year 1543, 
273 alarms; of which 100 were false alarma, 43 were for 
chimneys burning, 57 for briak houses, 32 for frame 
houses, and 41 for other various causes. 


The town of Mimordew, in the department of Creuse» 
France, has heen reduced to ashes, with the exception 
of one church and a barn. No person perished. 


Jaco Lirtte, esq.. of New York, has made a do 
faon of $5,000 to the New York Institution for the 
ind. 


A Man—Full Stature. During the last earthquake at 
Point a Petre, a gentleman was rescued from death by 
the heroic efforts uf a slave. He was imnmediately offer- 
ed a handsome reward for his humanity. “No, no,” said 
the generous fellow—“nothing for money to-day—all for 
the love of God!” History scarcely records a nobler sen- 
timent. The Colonial Council voted him 2,000 francs, 
1,500 to purchase his freedom, 500 for an outfit in his new 
enreer. 


Our latest advices from Norſo Ik, 
Virginia, left that and the neighburing country in North 
Carolina in a state of excitement. Clement Rochell, of 
Southampton county, Va., having large claims against 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke Ra'lroad conipany, rot 
being able to effect a satisfactory arrangement, sold the 
claim toa Mr. Francis E. Rives, who is said to have 
bought on speculation. Thetatter made demands which 
the company could nat or did not comply with, where- 
upon, with a force of 40 hands he pruceeded to tear 
and destroy that portion of the road on which he held the 
lien. Several miles of the road were destroyed before the 
com. nunity ascertained the proceeding. Volunteers im- 
mediately started 10 arrest the process by force, and 
others to repair the injury. Rives, at the head of bis 
hands, declared his determination to complete the de- 
struction of his 17 miles, and, Major Gwynn notified him 
that any such attempt would berepelled by force. Rives 
was at length arrested. 


Tue Rev River has overflowed its banks and inune 
dated several entire plantations near Natchiioches. 


RAILROAD ITEMS. 


Saxta FR. The editor of the Western Expositor, pub- 
hshed at Independence, Missouri, has received inte:ligence 
that the inhabitants of Santa Fe, together with their yo- 
gernor Armijy, are much disatlkcied with the conduct of 
Santa Anna in closing the American, irade, und tbat there 
is a disposition of the people to side with, and come over 
to the puwer of Texas. 


STEAMBOAT ITEMS. The Meridian, was anagged and 
sunk un the 27h ult. at Tower Island. Owned at Si. 
a by C. Semple and others. Part of ihe cargo 
saved. 


T he Leander, owned by Capt. Strother, of St Louis, 
snagged and sunk at St. Genevieve's Island. Bout and 
cargo total juss. No insurance. 


Texas. Galveston dates to the 23d'ult. are received. 
Congress met on the 12th. President Houston's messaze 
represents their foreign reiations as improving. Fura year 
past no annoyance trum Mexico. Friendly powers are 
endeavoring to bring about a peace with them. ‘The pre- 
sident has no distnclinution to au ho::orable peace, and 
commissions have been appointed by boih powera.— 
Some complaint is made of the United States, in captur- 
ing Sniveley's men. No hint oa desue fur the repub- 
lic tu become part of our Union. 

The message states that a currency has been establish- 
ed, the public faith maintained, and that the revenue is 
now somewhat beyond the demands of the government. 
He promises soon to lay before congress a system of in- 
ternal iinproveinenis fur the country. 


Tive Water Canar. By a report made to the legis- 
lature of Maryland by the Susquehanna and ‘Tide Wa- 
ter Canal companys, it appears that the amount of tolls 
collected during the past year was $69,219 10. ‘The 
amount of expenditures, during the same pend, includ- 
ing $35,009 85, of old debts paid, was 865,977 37—leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury of 83.241 78. 


Votcano 1x Georcia. The Athens Georgia Banner, 
states thata mountain in Rabun county, near the Caro- 
tina dine, is now throwing out large quantities ut dense 
smoke, uhch issues through fissures iu Ube rocks, und a 
connnunk rumbitng-/ noise is heard, hke distant thunder 
proceeding trom the mountain. “Eis mountain is the 

ihigher?t in thei region, acid very difhoult of decent. 
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CoL. R. M Jondso proposed for the vice presidency. 


Corron TRADE WITH CHINA. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 

CHRONICLE. 

— m —— 

CONGRESS. The Senate, yesterday commenced 
the discussion of the Tariff Resolutions. Mr. McDorriz 
occupied the floor to a late hour. 

The House have devoted their mornings, this week to 
the debate on the 21 1 rule, and their evenings to the dis- 
cussion of that part of the President's message which re- 
lates tn the western waters—on both of which, things in 
general and particular, seem to be considered as in order, 
though the speakers certainly have not always been so. 


Senator SPRAGUE, of R. I. has resigned his seat in 


the United States Senate. 
Commopore STEWART has been appointed acting sec- 
retary of the navy, and commences the duties on Mon- 


-day next. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


By the packet ship Sea, Capt. Edwards, at New 
Yark, Liverpool dates to the 18ih December are re- 
ceived. They contain very little news. 

S GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament has been prorouged to the Ist Feb. 

A large meeting of the friends of the anti-corn 
law league has been held at Leeds. It was addressed 
by all the leading free traders, and the sum of £2,100 
was collected during P ſor the ſund. More 
than one-third of the £100,000 has already been re- 
ceived. i 

The duke de Palmella had returned to Portugal 
without been able to effect any tarif. arrangement 
with lord Aberdeen. 

Mr. H. L. Bulwar had arrived at Paris on his way 
to Madrid. He had a long interview with M. Guizot. 

Sir Henry Pottinger has solicited his recall from 
China, and his request has been complied with. His 
successor was to leave in a few weeks. 

The Chinese government has severely punished the 
authorities at Formosa, under whom certain objec- 
tionable proceedings tovk place, respecting the de- 
struction of two British frigates. 

It is rumored that sir Mert Peel has ordered the 
restoration of the prince of Scinde, now held in cap- 
tivily by the British army. 

The British in China are taking measures to aid 
the suppreasion of the smuggling of opium. Sir 
Henry Pottinger has isseed an earnest appeal to the 
Canton British merchants to respect the Jaw of China 
on that subject and the British opium smuggling ves- 
sels at Whampoa have been ordered to Jeave the ri- 


ver. 
‘he Manchester Advertiser announces the failure 
of M Simpson & Co. shippers, for from £16,000 to 


£18,000. 
{recanp. More perfect tranquillity never reigned 
throughout the provinces than at present, and so vi- 


gilant ore the local clergy and the repeal wardens in 
suppressing secret societies and violations of the law, 
that in several places they have caused to be arrest- 
ed incendiaries that were going through the country 
attempting to swear in ribbandmen. 
A report had been circulated in England that O' 
Connell was in bad bealth. His iriends contradict it. 
“By letiers received in town this day from Derry- 
nane, we have the gratification of stating that the li- 
berator is enjoyiug the wild sports of his mountain 
home, and is in pussession of tbe highest health and 
spirits.” 
Vol. XV 
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EVERY SATURDAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT 
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SPA 


7th ult. detail the proceed- 


Madrid journals of the 
A motion for the 


ings of the Cortes up to that date. 
impeachment of Olozaga was carried by a vote of 
81 to 66. A correspondent of the Times states, that 
negoliations had been going on between Bravo and 
Narvaez, and Olozaga, to bury the affair of the 28th 
in oblivion, the consideration being, that Oloza- 
ga should have the embassy to Paris, on the further 
condition that he would leave Bravo and Narvaez to 
rule in Madrid. Olozaga was not inexorable, but 
Cortina, on whom he relies for fair play inthe Cortes, 
would not hear of the “transaction,” and it was bro- 
ken off. 

The new ministry was definitely appointed on the 
5th. Luis Gonzales Bravo, president of the council; 
General Mazarredo, minister of war; marquis of 
Penafforida, of the interior; S. Mayrns, of justice; S. 
Portillo, of marine. There was some difficulty to 
finding a person willing to be minister of finance. 

TEXAS.. 

Advices have been received at New Orleans from 
Galveston up to the 4th instant. 

Letters from Washington, the capital of Texas, 
represent the members of congress (as it is well un- 
derstood the country is) to be nearly unanimous in 
favor of annexation to the United States. 

It appears that President Houston has refused to 
comply with a resolution adopted by the senale cal- 
ling on him for information relative to negotiations 
with England, Franee, and the United States, touch- 
ing the independence of Texas asa nation, and her 
aflairs with Mexico, This refusal has created great 
excitement, and a resolution of a similar character, 
calling for copies of all correspondence between the 
government and any foreign ministers near the gov- | 
ernment, was adopted by the house of representa- 
tives, by a vote of 21 to 14. 


2— rere 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Thomas Nelson reappointed collector of the cus- 

toms for the district o Richiiond: Va. ö 

| CONSULS. 
Charles A. Leas, of Baltimore, for Maracaibo, in 
the place of S. M. Cochran, resined. 

A. Follins, fur Omoa and Truxillo. 

George W. Gordon, of Massachusetts, for Rio de 
Janeiro, in the place of G. W. Slacum. 

Albert M. Gilliam, of Virginia, for San Francisco, 
in California, in the place of T. Carlisle, resigned. 

Thomas O. Larkin, of Massachusetts, for Mon- 
terey, in California, in the place of J. P. Gilliam, de- 
ceased. 

William S. Campbell, of New York, for Rotter- 
dam, in the place of John Wambersie. 

John W. 
in the place of F. H. Swan, deceased. 

William H. Freeman, of Pennsylvania, for Cura- 
coa, in the place of J. H. D’Meza. 

Stewart Newell, of Louisiana, for Sabine, in 
Texas. 

Israel D. Andrews, of Massachusetts, for St. 
John's, in New Brunswick, in the place of Thomas 
Leavitt. , 

Leonard R. Almy, of New York, for Lagunde! 
Terminos, in the Mexican republic, in the place of 
Chas. Russell deceased. 

Pedro de Regil Y Estrada, for Merida, and Sisal, 
in Yucatan, in the place of C. Thompson, resigned. 

Hooper C. Eaton, of Maryland, for Lyons, in 
France, in the place of N. Berry, resigned. 

William Hogan, of Georgia, for Nuevitas, in 
Cuba, in the place of William H. Freeman, resign- 


ed. 

George Mohr, for Dresden, in the place of E. F. 
Rivinus, resigned. 

George F. Gerding, of New York, for Manheim. 

Bladen Forrest, of Washington, for Chagres. 

Stanhope Prevost, for Lima, in the place of-F. L. 
Castelnau. 

John Arthur, for Turk’s Island, in the place of 
John Wilkeson, resigned. 

Sam’i McLean, of Missouri, for Trinidad de Cuba, 
in the place of John K. Cooke, resigned. 

Joseph R. Croskey, for Cowes, in the place of Wil- 
diam Whotten, resigned. [Madescnion. 


isher, of Connecticut, for Guadaloupe, į 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—— —— — eee — — — — ee — 


Tue Senate on EXECUTIVE #OmMINATIONS. 

The nomination of Mr. Spencer, in the first place 
as Secretary of the Treasury, and subsequently, to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Smith Thompson, as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as well as the 
nomination of Mr. Porter as Secretary of War, is 
yet under consideration in the senate. | 


On Monday last the United States Senate rejected 
the nomination of Mr. Hunsuaw, as Seeretary of the. 
Navy, the duties of which he has been filling for some 
time. It is stated that there were but eleven votes 
for confirming the nomination. 


On the 17th, it is stated, the senate rejected the 
nomination of Isaac Hitt, of New Hampshire, no- 
minated as Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing of the Navy. m 


The question of the-confirmation or rejeetion of 
of Mr. Cusuine’s nomination by the President as mi- 
nister to China, is said to occasion much perplexity 
in the U. S. Senate. The correspondent of the N. Y. 
Express writes: It is understood here, on authority 
not to be questioned, that the mercantile interest of 
the large cities are urging the senators to confirm the 
appointment, as a matter of great moment to their 
interests, and of course to the nation at large. On 
the other hand, a large number of senators are doubt- 
ful as to the legality of the act of President Tyler in 
appointing Mr. Cushing, under the circumstances. 
In the meuntime, the forty thousand dollars appro- 
Rae by the last congress to this object is spent; 

r. Cushing is before this time at his post; the other 
nations of Europe are also there with their missions, 
and along time must elapse before another can reach 
China, if the present minister should be recalled by 
any act of the senate. It is not saying too much, 
therefore, to add, that this is one of the most per- 
plexing questions which that body have to settle at 
the present session. The result will undoubtedly de- 
ead on the constitutional views of the majority of 
the senators, in which it may be that party lines will 
be kept out of sight.” 


—_— 


DIFPLOMNMAT TO. 

The London Gazette announces that James Hud- 
son, esq. at present British secretary of legation at 
Washington, has been appointed secretary of legation 
at the Hague, and that John Kennedy, esq. now at 
Naples, bas been appointed to fill his place at Wash- 
ington. ` 


Orecon NeGoTIATIONS. The following message 
from the president was received by the house of re- 
presentatives on the 15th instant: . 

To the house of representatives of the United States; 

In answer to the resolution of the honse of repre- 
sentatives of the 10th instant, requesting the presi- 
dent to communicate to that body copies of all cor- 
respondence with any foreign government relative to ` 
title, boundary, discovery, and settlement of the ter- 
ritory of Oregon,“ I have to state that the informa- 
tion called fur by the house has been already, from 
time to time, transmitted to congress, with the ex- 
ception of such correspondence as has been held 
within the last few months between the department 
state and our minister at London; that there is a pros- 
pect of opening a negotiatian on the subject of the 
nérthwestern boundary of the United Stutes imme- 
diately after the arrival at Washington of the newly 
appointed British minister, now daily expected; and 
that, under existing circumstances, it is deemed in- 


| expedient. with a view to the public interest, to fur- 


nish a copy of the correspondence above mentioned. 
JOHN TYLER. - 
Wasninoron, Jan. 16, 1844. 
The message was laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 1 


U. S. SUPREME COURT. 
Testimony To THE Memory or Joner Thoursow. 
Wednesday, January 10, 1844. 
On the opening of the court this morning, Mr. 
Nexson, the attorney general of the United States, 
made the following remarks: 2 
“The proceedings of the members of the bar an J 
the officers of this court, held on the 8th instant, 
have been placed in my hands this morning, with a 
request that J would communicate them to your 
honors. 
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“They are designed to express the sentiments of 
profound regret and sorrow with which the recent 
death of Mr. Justice Toompson has impressed those 
who have adopted them; to testify their admiration 
of his ability, integrity, and fidelity as a judge, and 
of his urbanity, dignity, and virtues as a man. 

“A large portion of the hfe of the deceased, as 
your honors are aware, was dedicated to the dis- 
charge of the high duties of the bench, of which, for 
thirty-seven year, he was an honorable incumbent. 
As early as April, 1802, he took his seat in the su- 
preme court of his native state, by the side of Lewis, 
and Kent, and Radcliffe, and Livingston; and when, 
in 1814, Chief Justice Kent was transferred to the 
court of chancery, Justice THompson was called to 
preside over the deliberations of a tribunal whose re- 
putation is familiar to every American lawyer, and 
whose decisions, reported by Mr. Johnson, have 
largely contributed to lay, deep and broad, the foun- 
dations of American jurisprudence. ' 


“From this sphere of eminent usefulness he was 
withdrawn in 1819, when, by the invitation of Mr. 
Monroe, then president of the United States, he as- 
sumed the direction of the department of the navy; 
whence, in 1823, he was translated to this court. 


„From that time to the period of his death, full 
twenty years, he laboriously fulfilled all the obliga- 
tions of his elevated station, which it is no exagera- 
tion to say he illustrated and adorned—distenguished 
as he was ‘for everything that can give a title to re- 
verence.’ 


“Of the assiduity, the patience, the energy, and 


singleness of purpose with which he discharged his! sensation. 
arduous duties here. it does not become me to speak | evidences of the public grief were multiplied and sig- 


in this presence. Of all these your honors are the 
witnesses; whilst of his genius, his attainments, and 
his intellectual vigor, the recorded judgments of this 
tribunal during the whole period of his distinguished 
service furnish the imperishable attestation. 


“A just appreciation of his qualifications and high 
claims by those who have enjoyed the best opportu- 

_ nity of estimating their extent and magnitude, has 
dictated the tribute of his worth, embodied in the re- 


solutions which I have now the honor to present to these commendations was meritorious of all that 
the court, and respecttully move that they be enter-; was uttered in his praise. It was meet that one, 


ed upon the minutes of its proceedings: 

“At a meeting of the members of the bar of the 
supreme court of the United States and of the officers 
of the court, at the eourt room. in the capitol. on the 
8th day of January, A. D. 1844, the Hon. Danien 
WessTeER was appointed chairman, and the Hon. 
Siras WRichr secretary. 


“Gen. WALTER Joxes, Davin B. Ocpen, and Joun 
SERGEANT, esqs. were appointed a commiltee to pre- 


To which Mr. Chief Justice Taney replied as fol- 
lows: N 

“The court are sensible of what must be the feel- 
ings of the bar upon the loss of a judge so distinguish- 
ed as the late Judge Tuompson, who possessed in an 
eminent degree every quality necessary to fit him for 
a high judicial station, and who for twenty years was 
one of the brightest ornaments of this bench. His 
death is most puinfully felt by the members of the 
court; for he wes not only their respected and 
honored asssociate in the discharge of their official 
duties, but he was beloved as their friend, and en- 
deared to every one of them by his frankness, his 
kindness, and his untainted honor. We deeply de- 
plore his loss, and direct the proceedings of the bar 
and the court to be entered on the record as ah 
enduring testimony of our respect and affection for 
him.” 


“Resolved, That the attorney general be requested 
to move the court that these resolutions be entered 
on the minutes of their proceedings. 

“DANIEL WEBSTER, chairman. 

“Siras WRIGHT, secrelary. 


: To which Mr. Chief Justice Taney replied as fol- 
ows: 

“The court unite with the bar in sincerely lament- 
ing the death of Mr. Lecare. Although he was but 
a short time the attorney general of the United 
States, yet he was long enough in that high office to 
win the respect, the confidence, and the friendship 
of the court; for his mind was richly stored with pro- 
fessional Jearning, and he came to the argument of 
every case fully prepared, presenting it in the fewest 
possible words, and with the candor and frankness 
which became his official station. The loss of such 
a man, in the prime of his life, is a public misfor- 
tune, and we moet cordially unite with the bar in 
paying respect to his memory. 

“The court therefore direct these proceedings to 
be entered on the record.” 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o'clock A. M. 


ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Festivities took place on the Sth inst. in many di- 
rections. The most imposing, probably, was the din- 
ner at Washington, at which many of the senators, 
representatives, and public officers were present. 

A number of the “democratic” citizens of the city 
and county of Philadelphia dined together at the 
American House on the 8th inst. Calvin Blythe, esq. 
in the chair, assisted by General Diller and a num- 
ber of others as vice presidents. Amongst the toasts 
given on the occasion, after’ ‘The day we cele- 
brate,” “Washington” and “Jefferson,” the 4th was 

President Tyler Born in Virginia, and educated in 
the school of Jeffersonian democracy, we have seen 
him pass through all the distinguished offices of the 
old Dominion, winning every where the applause of 
the best men of the day, till we find him at last the 
chief magistrate of the republic, where like a guar 
dian angel of the constitution, he raised his shield 
in its defence and by his veto of the charter of the 
U. States bank, saved it from rude infraction. Hail 
to the chief. 26 cheers. 

The following letter from President Tyler, in re- 
ply to the invitation to dinner was read: 

Washington, January 61h, 1844. 

Sır: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 


Testimony ro THE Memory or Huch S. Lecare, 
LATE ATTORNEY GENFRAL. 


T hursday, January 11, 1844. 

On the opening of the court this morning, Mr. 
Wetson, the attorney general of the United States, 
addressed the court as follows: 

“My brethren of the bar and the officers of this 
court have devolved on me the melancholy duty of 
presenting a series of resolutions, adopted by them 
yesterday, in relation to Hucu Swinton Legare, 
late attorney general of the United States. 


“The death of this accomplished jurist, statesman, 
and sckolar, as your honors are aware, produced at 
the lime of its occurrence on almost unprecedented 
In every portion of the confederacy the 


nal. Under the pressure of the general distress the 

voice of sorrow was heard from every rank; and even 
the stern prejudice of partisanship, under its soften- 
ing influence, was subdued. Tributes of praise and 
of eulogy to his memory and character were freely 

‘offered by the gifted in letters, the illustrious in elo- 
quence, and tke eminently profound in the knowledge 
of the constitution ard laws. 


“I need not say to your honors that the subject of 


|! whose claims upon the admiration and affections of | 
his countrymen were so various, dying in the nation’s 

service, should be followed to the tomb by the na- 
‘ tion’s tears. 


“The American bar was not insensible to the loss 
sustained by the proud profession of which the de- | letter of the 29th of December, inviting me, in behalf 
ceased was so distinguished an ornament. Its mem- oſ the democratic citizens of the city and county of 
bers, every where, largely participated in the gene- | Philadelphia, to be present at their proposed celebra- 
ral grief; and those of them now assembled, with tion, on the gth inst. of the battle of New Orleans, 


e pare resolutions expressive of the sentiments and whom, during the latter period of his professional and to express my regret that my public duties will 


feelings of the meeting on the melancholy event of 


the recent death of the Hon. Sur THompson, one 
of the associate justices of the supreme court of the 
United States. 


career, he was brought into more immediate associa- deny me the privilege of doing so. It would other 
i tion, have deemed@t to be peculiarly appropriate, at wise afford me unspeakably great pleasure to unite 
; this time and here, before this august tribunal, at whose with my fellow citizens in doing honor to an event 
pure shrine he so successfully ministered whilst liv- which constituted the crowning glory of the late 


_ ‘Whereupon Gen. Wacter Jones, on behalf of ing, to speak his praise; here, where, by the extent war, and has given to the name of the gallant captain 


the committee so appointed, presented the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the meeting: 

‘The members of the bar and officers of the su- 
preme court of the United States having assembled 
to give a public and sincere testimony of their sense 
of the loss which they, in common with this court 
and the country, have sustained by the death of Surn 
Tompson, one of the associate justices of the court; 
and a public expression of their affectionate reve- 
rence for the memory of a citizen distinguished in 
the grateful respect of his country for long-continued, 
zealous, and eminently useful services in the import- 
ant stations, both judicial and esecutive, to which 
the general confidence in his ability and spotless in- 
tegrity had called him, and cudeared to the uffections 
of his friends no less by his private than his public 
virtues—by the admirable qualities of his heart than 
of his mind: this meeting being so assembled under 
the influence of an all pervading sentiment, whilst 
conscious how inadequately that sentiment can be 
expressed by any outward token of respect now in 
then power to manifest, have adopted the following 
resolulions: 

“l. That the members of this meeting wear the 
customary badge of mourning during the present term 
of the court. 


“2. That the chairman and secretary communicate 
a copy of these proceedings to the family of the de- 
ceased, accompanied by assurances of the condolence 
of the members of this meeting in the heavy athiction 
with which they have been visited. 


Of his diverisified attainments, the richness of his under whose auspices it was achieved, an undying 
rare eloquence, and the cogency of his vigorous rea- |-claim to the gratitude of his countrymen. 


soning, he laid the foundation of his most enviable | por the association which you have instituted be- 


fame; and where, had it pleased an all-wise Provi- ' tween my name and his upon one important measure 


! dence longer to have spared him, he was destined to of civil policy, 1 feel myself in no small degree 
haue won a more wide-spread, enduring, and impe: ; honored. I had exerted my limited influence to 
| rishable renown. . bring General Jackson into power, and being a mem- 

“I respectfully move that your honors will order ber of the senate, it gave me no small pleasure at the 
_the resolutions to be entered on the minutes of your time to sustain him in the exercise of the veto on the 
proceedings: bill passed by the two houses for rechartering the 
| „At a meeting of the members of bar and the offi- Bank of the United States. I stood upon that occa- 
‘cers of the supreme court of the United States, at sion in a small minority, but had the happiness to 
the courtroom in the capitol, on the 8th day of Janu- find, that the great majority of the American people 
ry, 1844, to give expression to their feelings on the came up to the support of the president by giving an 
melancholy event of the death of Huch S. LEGARE, unequivocal expression of their opinion in favor of 
| late attorney general of the United States, the Hon. the course he had pursued. 


i Danie Wesster was called to the chair, and ne In what I have done upon the same subject since 
Hon. SAW Wricut appointed secretary. 


i my accession to the presidency, I was influenced 
| “The following resolutions were submitted by Re- solely by a regard to the sacred obligations of an oath, 
VERDY JOHNSON, esq. and unanimously adopted: and my unshaken convictions of duty to the country. 
“Resolved, That the members of this bar and the |I sought to conciliate no party, I sought ta offend no 

ı Officers of this court feel witu deep sensibility the party, but in the discharge of a high public duty, en- 
loss which the country and the proſession have sus- ‘joined upon me by the most sacred obligations, I fell, 
tained by the death of the Hon. Huen Swinton Le- | and upon all similar occasions should they recur 
ARE, late atlorney general of the United States. during my term of service, I trust J shall continue to 


. | . . on 7 
“ Resolved, That we cherish the highest respect for | 0 1 1 ss i P 
the professional attainments of the deceased, for his 0 not fail to experience pride and pleasure in the 


varied talents ad un. ile and l for Uha purity a enn ve PP eee e 


and ups ishiness BENS Ie ana Or sve eave ously followed. If from that time the executive has 


E waich belonged ima a man: . stood almost alone, so far as the politicians have been 
‘Resolved, That, in testimony of these sentiments concerned. in the administration of the government, 


„3. That the attorney general be requested, in be- and feelings, we will wear the usual badge of mourn- |I nevertheless derive no small gratification from the 


half of this meeting, to present these proceedings to 
the supreme court in session, and respectfully to ask 
that they may be entered on the minutes of the court. 
“DANIEL WEBSTER, chairmen. | 
“Stas Waicut, secretary.” ; 


ing during the term of the court. fact, that questions of the greatest interest both fo- 

“ Resolved, That the chairman and secretary trans- | reign and domestic have been promptly and success- 
mit a copy of these proceedings to the family of the fully met, and that contrasting the situation of the 
deceased, and assure them of vur sincere condolence country when I came into power with what it now 
on account of the great loss they have sustained. ° | is, there is much cause to rejoice in the change. 
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Be good enough to make my acknowledgements 
acceptable to those you represent, and receive assu- 


rances of my constant regard. 
d d JOHN TYLER. 


Br the company— as 

The President of the United States—Regarding his 
duty to the constitution above all personal considera- 
tions—By refusing his assent to a U. States bank— 
he has afturded to the country an opportunity of de- 
monstrating that its energy and industry can extri- 
cate it from the greatest pecuniary embarrassments 
without the control of an unconstitutional monied 
power. 


NATIONAL FAIR. 

At the adjourned meeting of the friends of agri- 
culture and manufactures, held on the 10th instant, 
at the hall of the house of representatives, Colonel 
Taliaferro, of Virginia, was appointed chairman, 
and R. E. Horner, of New Jersey, and J. F. Callan, 
of the District of Columbia, secretaries. 


The Hon. Wm. P. Thomasson, of ‘Kentucky, one 
of the committee appointed under the direction of 
the previous meeting, made a report; and, after a 
full and free discussion of the subject, both as to 
the objects, time, and place, in which Messrs. Tho- 
masson, of Kentucky, Hudson, of Massachusetts, 
Morris, of Philadelphia, Hunt, of New York, Henly, 
of Indiana, Irvin, of Pennsylvania, and Ellsworth, 
of the District of Columbia, and others took part, 
the following resolutions were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of and recom- 
mend the holding of a national fair at Baltimore in 
May next. e 

Resolved, That we recommend to the agricultural 
society of Balumore to give notice of the time and 
place, and invite other agricultural and industrial 
associations, as well as individuals, to attend the fair, 
and bring specimens of stock, home products, mecha- 
nic arts and manufactures. 


Resolve, That the secretaries of this meeting be 
requested to communicate a copy of the above to 
the agricultural society of Baltimore. 


Resolved, That the following gentlemen be appoint- 
ed to aid in making necessary arrangements to carry 
the above object into effect, viz. Dr. Gideon B. 
Smith, of Baltimore, Dr. James W. Thompson, of 
Delaware, R. E. Horner, of New Jersey, T. B. 
Wakeman, of New York, and Abbott Lawrence, of 
Boston. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be appoint- 
ed a committee of correspondence, to aid in effecting 
the above objects, viz. Hon. John S. Skinner, and H. 
L. Ellsworth, of the District of Columbia, Hon. Wm. 
Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of 
Alabama, and Hon. Charles Hudson, of Massachu- 
setts. j 

JOHN TALIAFERRO, chairman. 

R. E. Horner, 


secrelaries. 
J. F. CALLAN, 


COMMEROE OF N. YORK, 1843. 
VESSELS ARRIVED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
American—Ships 402, barks 153, brigs 515, schrs. 
283, steamers 1, sloops 3, total 1,362. 
British—Ships 8, barks 18, brigs 184, schrs. 536, 
steamers 5, total 271. : 
French—Ships 4, barks 3, brigs 4, total 11. 
Bremen-gShips 16, barks 25, brigs 9, schrs. 3. 
total 53. 
Norwegian—Barks 5, brigs 6, schrs. 1. 
FF 5, barks 13, brigs 24, schrs. 2, to- 
tal 44. . 
Sictlian—Barks 1, brigs 5. 
Hamburg—Ships 4, barks 6, brigs 4. 
Danish—Brigs 6. 
Russian—Barks 1, brigs 1. 
Dutch—Galliots 6. 
Belgian—Barks 2, brigs 1 Galliots 1. 
Columbian—Brigs 3, schrs. 2. 
Neapotitan—Barks 1, brigs 2. 
Prussian—Barks 2, brigs 15, schrs. 1. 
Texian—Schrs. 1. 
Sardinian—Brigs 2. 
Ilalian—Ships J, barks 1. 
Genoa—Brigs 1. 
Venezuela—Brigs 2. 
Spanish—Brigs 3¢ schrs. 1. 
Hanoverian—Ships b barks 2, galliots J. 
Mexican—Barks 1. 
Total—Ships 439, barks 232, brigs 789, schrs. 355, 
steamers 6, galliots 8, sloops 3. Whole number 1832. 
Comparing these results with the arrivals in 1842, 
we find there has been an aggregate diminution of 
130. The number of American arrivals is 23 Jess, 
British 114 less, Sweden 5 less, Belgian 10 less, Ham- 
burg 6 less, Dutch 5 Jess, Italian 3 less, Norwegian 
4 less, Sicilian 1 less. Russian 2 lean Vanewsmels | 


i 


* 


less. French 1 more, Bremen 10 more, New Gre- 


nada 4 more, Neapelitan 1 more, Prussian 16 more, 
Sardinian 1 more, Spanish 3 more. The greatest 


falling off is in British vessels, viz: from 389 to 271, 
and the greatest relative increase is Prussian, viz; 
from 2 to 18. 


IMPORTS AND BXPORTS, 
For the year ending September, 30, 1843. 


From a report of the secretary of the treasury, in 


reply to a resolution of the senate. 


Statement exhibiting the value of imports and ex- 


ports during the year ending 30th Sept., 1843: 
Imports— 


Value of imports free of duty $40,470,961 

Value of imports paying duty 48.789,934 

$89,260,895 

Exports—Foreign merchandise— ö 

Free of duty 5.205,341 
Paying duty 4, 363.440 

9,568,781 

Domestic produce, &c. 90,494,485 

$100,063,266 


N ore.—-Value of 3d quarter partly on estimate. 
NUMBER OF STHAMBOATS. 


The steamboat tonnage of the United States on the 
last day of Sept. 1842, was thus reported to con- 
ress: * 


Tons. Tons 
New Orleans, 80,993 Newbern, 2.854 
New York, 35,260 Perth Amboy, 2,606 
St. Louis, 14,725 Presque Isle, 2,315 
Cincinnati, 12,025 Oswego, 1,970 
Pittsburg, 10,107 Cuyahoga, 1.859 
Buffalo, 8,212 Apalachicola, 1,418 | 
Baltimore, 7,143 Boston, 1,362 
Mobile, 6,982 Norfolk, 1,395 
Louisville, 4.618 Wilmington, 
Philade Iphia, 4.578 Georgetown, 1.178 
Nashville, 3.810 Newark, 
Detroit, . 3,296 Miscellaneous, 4,767 
Charleston, 3,289 


Total steamboat tonnage, 219,085. 


Of this amount two-thirds belong to the west. Es- 
timating the number of steam vessels by the average 
tonnage, there must be at least one thousaud steam 
vessels employed in the domestic trade of the United 


Statgs. 

Inthe valley of the Mississippi it appears by the 
above table, there are 125,000 tons of steamboat ton- 
nage; and if 200 tons be taken es the average tonnage 
of steam vessels, there must be 600 steamboats on the 
waters of the Mississippi. This will not appear sur- 
prising when it 1s considered thatin 1842, there were 
built on the waters of the Mississippi 102 steamboats 
and that each year augments the number. 

In 1838, there were, as stated in the American Al- 
manac of 1840, about 800 steamboats in the U. States, 
whose united tonnage was about 150,000 tons. The 
complete returns of 1842 give a tonnage of 219,000: 
which, at the same ratio to the boats. would produce 
between 1,100 and 1,200 boats. Our estimate of 
1000 boats lying and active is therefore certainly not 
far beyond the truth. 

The table of tonnage above given, shows where this 
vast commercial marine is employed. First on the 
valley of the Mississippi: next in tho city of N. York, 
and then on the lakes. From the port of New York 
there are some 79 to 80 steamboats constantly run- 
ning; while on the lakes there are hundreds, 
valley of the Mississippi the number of steamboats 
now employed 1s equal to the whole number of those 
employed in England proper. This will appear from 
the following statement extracted from McCulloch’s 
Gazetteer of the steamboat tonnage of Great Britain 
in 1834: 


l SteMn-ships. Tonnage. 

England, 434 43,867 

Scotland, 105 13,113 

Ireland, 84 17,674 

British Dependencies, 49 8,032 
0 — 

Total, 722 . 82,716 


It appears then, that the steamboat tonnage of the 
Mississippi valley exceeds by 40,000 tons, the entire 
steamboat tonnage of the British empire. In other 
words, the steamboat tonnage of Great Britain is only 
two-thirds that of the Mississippi valley. The mag- 
nitude of this fact will be best seen by considering 
that the entire tonnage of the United States is but 
two-thirds that of Great Britain; showing that this 
proportion is exactly reversed in western steamboat 


1212 count of it: 


In the 
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The building of steamboats, and even the opening 
of new channels of navigation is constantly going on, 
so that every year adds to the relative importance of 
steamboat navigation. In the past year the river 
Platte, in Missouri, was for the first time navigated, 
and it is easy to see that the time is near at hand, 
when the Yellowstone, the Missouri. and the Arkan- 
sas, will employ more steamboats than the Missis- 
sippi now does. In the last two ycars the number 
of steamboat trips on the Missouri river is stated in 
the Missouri Republican to have doubled. The same 
rapidity of increase will continue for generations to 
come. 

These facts place the question of improving the 
western rivers and harbors in a strong light. The 
harbor improvement on rivets as well as on lakes is a 
point of great importance; for from the strong 
currents and fluctuating channels of our rivers, we 
shall be unable to make permanent improvements, 
while in the harbors of all the river and Jake ports, 
decided banefits may be derived from works prevent- 
ing the formation of bars, and securing vessels from 
ice and flood wood. [Cincinnati Chron. 


<THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

The Raritan U. S. frigate, Capt. GREGORY, is er- 
pected to sail about the 25th inst. from New York, 
to relieve the U. S. ship Cotumbia, flag ship on the 
the Brazil station under Commodore Turner, 

The U. S. storeship Lexington, from New York, 
Nov. 3, was at Gibraltar about Dec. 1. 

The Missouri steamer. It is said that $40,000 worth 
of property has been recovered from the wreck, by 
divers in sub-marine armour. 

The Truzton, U. 8. brig, 
Breakwater on the 7th from Norfolk, with Commo- 
dore Porter’s remains. The fleating ice in the river 
interrupts her passage to Philadelphia. 


Tur Rival FRIGATES. The London Standard of the 
8th December, gives the following British version of 
an affair, which we have no doubt will wear a difer- 
ent complexion when we geta more impartial ac~, 


reached the Delaware 


“The American frigate Brandywine arrived at 


1.120 Bombay a few days before the departure of the 


steamer wilh the Indian mail, and very great atten- 
tion was paid to the commodore and the officers by 
ali parties, naval, military, and civilian. The officers 
of the Indian were about to give them a dinner, all 
quite right and proper, and the best understandin 
was existing among all hands. In the meantime, 
however, an unlucky contretemps among the middies 
was likely to disturb much of the cordiality. A par- 
ty of the Brandywine’s mates and mids went into a 
hotel, where they fell m with some of those of the 
Indian navy. Hearty greetings were exchanged, ci- 
gars and accompaniments were in great requisition, 
and all for some time went as pleasantly as a home- 
ward bound ship with a flowing sheet. At length 
however, the delicate subjects—merits of the ships, 
of the government, &c., of tho two nations were 
broached and discussed—of course, with all the deli- 
cacy, tact, forbearance, and temper of midshipmen. 
There are no persons in existence who have such an 
exalted opinion of their naval prowess as the Yan- 
kees generally, and Vankee, midshipmen in particu- 
lar. When the United States frigate Jude pendence 
was at Portsmouth, her “Reefers” calculated that 
their frigate could sink the line of battle ship lying 
close to them, right slick at her anchors, in 10 mi- 
nutes. The line of battle ship alluded to was the ` 
Princess Charlotte, a three decker, with 110 guns!— 
In the present instance, the Yankee mids guessed the 
Brandywine would lick any possible English frigate. 
The John Bulls entertained a slight difference of opi- 
nion, and thought, that if the Warspite, Vindictive, 
or any similar Engtish frigate were alongside the 
Brandywine, she would leave her in such a state of 
“indebtedness” as would preclude ber from carrying 
the 8 S“ collar. These differences continued to in- 
crease till they were wound up by the Yankee de- 
claration that the Britishers were humbugs—their 
government a humbug—and the queen “a —,” 
making use of an expression applicable only to the 
canine species. One of the English mids then said, 
“He could stand this no longer,” and went up to 
a Yankee and desired him to retract this insult to the 
queen, and, upon his refusal, immediately let fly and 
gave him a broadside, which drove out two or three 
of the chief ornaments of the figurehead, so requisite 
forthe proper mastification of salt junk, veevily 
biscuit, and other marine luxuries. regular row, 
of course, ensued—tables and chairs were made to 
perform the usual spirited evolutions, and all the ele- 
gant confusion of a midshipman’s shindy prevailed. 
A neutral power, yelepi the police, was appealed 
to, which bore down upon the belligerents, and, af- 
ter great difficulty, succeeded in putting an end ta 
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Wines ha? heen driven out, with the excention of the 
delinquent Ye kee, «ha was-compelled by the con- 
querors, thoueh after much d mur, to apologise for 
the insult offered to our sovereign lady.” 


Wonr ux at Gosport Navy Yaro. We learn 
with regret that orders have been received at the 
Gosport navy yard to discharge all the hands except 
those employed on the Constitution and a small store 
vessel; and they, too. when that work is done. as ıt 
vill be in about a fortnight, are to be discharged.— 
The building of the new sloop of war James Town. is 
consequently suspended. ‘The condition of the poor 
workmen and their families, thus left without em- 
ployment and the means of subsistence, at this in- 
clement season, is truly to he deplored. 

[No folk Herald, Jan. Ist. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
2 eS 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Baicos’ Messace has been communi 
cated io ihe legis ature. We extract some of ls 
prominent pas-ases. 

(SLAVE roric.) 

Soon after the adoption of the constitution, the 
highest judicial tribunal in the state decided that 
slavery did not, and could net esist in Massachusetts. 
Indeed, there is reason@o believe, that before the ex- 
istence of our constitution, our highest court held 
the opinion that the Declaration of Independence put 
an end toslavery in this state. 

With this fact in relation to slaves and slavery, in 
her own history, can it be a matter of surprise to any 
one, that her people at home, and their representa- 
tives in the federal government, should feel bound, 
by every consideration of justice and humanity, to 
oppose the least extension bf an institution which 
they belinve io be morally and politic. Ny wrong, and | 
to exert every power, consistent with their constitu- 
tional obligations to the union, to tasten the time 

when evefy human being in this republic shall enjoy 
‘the inalienable right of lite, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness!” 

(PROGRESS OF TIE STATE.) 

If the progress of a people in the various branches 
of industry, and their success in the numerous en- 
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enrolled and registered seamen; 4,031 of this num: | more to excite alarm in the minds of those who hold 
her were our penanle, our stocks, and inflicted a severe wound upon the 
With her 737.000 ponulation she receives annually | honor and credit of the country than every thing else, 
from the other states of the confederacy, their pro- | ft is not strance that it should be so. If individuals 
ducts to the amonnt of 340.000.000. Laying out of | refuse to pav their debts, the tribunals of all civilized 
the estimate the value of domestic manufactures | countries afford the means of redress against the 
which are exported, and this sum equals one-half of | wrong doer. But when states refuse to fulfil their 
the products of this country, sold to all the rest of promises, the moral sense of mankind ts shocked at 
the world? This single fact, weighs down a volume the enormity of the act, an! there is no remedy but 
of speculations and theories, against the practical |an appeal to the sword. Ii is hardly possible to be- 
wisdom of that truly American system recommen- | lieve that any state of this confederacy will perse- 
ded by Washington and sanctioned by nearly all his | vere in the purpose of getting cid of ber debt ats 
successors in office, which encourages and protects | dear a rate as the loss of her character. 
the labor of our own peple, promotes a free inter- Massachusetts hy a direct interest in the work of 
change of commodities between the different states, | improvement within her limits, and by lending her 
and creates a market for their productions, which | credit to others to comptete these works, has incur- 
could not be found in any other country. red a debt a fraction over six millions of dollars. 
pi (epvcacion.) She owns one million of stock, and for the balance 
It appears by the statistical tables of the United | ÎS liable for the several corporations which own the 
States that she had 4 colleges, with 769 studente: Works and for security for that liability she holds the 
25] academies and grammar schools, with 16.746 Cl dge of the works themselves As between her 
scholars and 2.362 common and primary schools, and the holders of her script, the debt ts her own.— 
with 160.258 scholars; 158,351 of whom are educa- | She will treat it as her own, and pay it as her own, 
ted at the pubiic expense. We pay yearly, nearly Under no possible circumstances will she altempt to 
one million of dollars for the purpose of eaucation. | &¥ade or put it off For the payment of every dol- 
With all these facilities for education, too many lar. principal and interest, her word of bonor b 
children are growing up among us without receiving pledged. That word of honor will be kept.. The 
its blessings. holders of her promises to pay, whoever they may 
In a state where the right of suffrage is so nearly | be, and wherever they may be, n. ay count upon (hose 
universal, as it is here, and where every man, is a | Promises as so much gold and silver. 
man, no youth should be permitted to grow up in| [fan sure that! am authorized by every member 
ignorance. It 1s much cheaper and a thousand of this legislature, and by every citizen whom he re- 
times more delightful, to cultivate and enlighten the presents, from this nigh place, to make this declara 


hild, thant t and 7 tion: Of her ability to pay Mere is no More doud 
0 elas o support and punish matured poverty Sanco hee mill cai. 


That tireless enterptise and sleepless industry 
which produced one hundred milions of value anuu- 
ally without the natural res urees of many Of our sister 
states, will never leave her unable to poy her debts. 
Ii a requisition upon her peope in the foru ofa just 
and equal tax upon their property should be ien 
dered necessary to fulfil her engagements, or defray 
the expenses of any beneficial, or suth riz d public 
object, it would be cheerfully and promptly met. 

The records of her past history must be blotied 
out, the monument of her former deeds must fail 
doin and decay. before any of ber authorities, ot 


(BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. ) 

In their pursuits of gain, our citizens have not 
overlooked, or neglected the claims of humanity.— 
The provisions made from year to year for the deaf 
and dumh, evince the benevolence of the legistuture 
towards that class of unfortunate ones, The Eye and 
Ear Infirmary of this city, the Institution forthe blind, 
the flourishing and well conducted Asylums for the In- 
sane, are the brightest jewels of the commonwealth. 
The erection of houses of correction, where the ju- 
ven le offenders can be restrained and reformed hy 
kindness, instead of being lest in the infamy of the 


terprises calculated to improve their condition; if a penitentiary, is alike the dictate of wisdom and hu- 
laudable atteation to intellectual and moral culture, manity. 
and the advancement in literature, and in the arts) In common with the rest of the civilized world. 


any of her citizens, shall refuse, prouptly and bor 
| ently to piy the lust doilar thit she owes.” 


The residue of the message is properly taken up 


and sciences; if the promotion of general education 
amonz all classes of people, at the public expense, 
and the unrestrained liberty of conscience and free 
enjoyment of the christian religion, professed indeed 
in many different forms, hut'all inculcating piety to 
wards God and honesty and good will ainung men; 
are ev.dences of a happy form of government, and 
of judicivus legislation, the people of Massuchusetts 
nin) pomt to their past und present condition m sup- 
pori of their tustitutions. Po 

She has by no means kept pace with the rapid in- 
crease in popitation with her younger sister states. 
But notaathsiandiog there has been a constant flow 
of her people tu the other states, and her artists, hes 
mechsmes, her farmers, and ber professional men, 
may be teund in every partof the republic, her num- 
bers have been steadily thereasing ever since she be- 
came an independent state. Wath about one-thid 
as many mhabitants as all me rest ol New Eugiand, 
the ineresse of her popuiation from 18.0 to 1840 was 
within a small fraction equal to the wrote ol thens. 
She has, at this time, more people to the square mile 
of ber territory than any state in the unuu, of upun 
this continent. 

Her territory occupies but a small space on the 
map of that country which now embraces twenty- | 
six free states with nearly twenty millions of whai- | 
tants, but that territory, small as it ts, furnished | 
sixty-nine thousand of the two hundred und twenty | 
thousand soldiers who won the vielory ol the revu-! 


lution. | 
(TRADE AND MANUFACTURES.) 


t 


in manuiactures al 542 UUU LUU, 
of her manutactures ts mere tran §30,000 UU. With | 


a hard anu unyieiting scl, Which gives to the hus- have embarrassed several of the deeply indebted 
baudman nothing, bulan return tor the most severe states, and rendered thei unable, fur the time being 
labor, her agricuitural productions amount to 815. tu meet their engage ments. j 


005,000. As a commercial elate she is s coud an 
the union only to ber neighbor New Yurk, with her 


three millions of people. 


twice as much as all the rest of the union. 


Ine entire tonnage of tue and capitalists of foreign countries, the inability to 
United States in 1841, was 2,230,744. Of this Mas- meet their payments promptly, has unfortunately af- 
sachuselts had 545,901. Her citizens have nearly fected tnjurivusly the credit of our whole country 
812,000,000 invested in fichertes, which is imore than abroad. Not understanding clearly the distinct and 
Sixteen: independent character of our state goveruments, so 
thousand of her robust and manly sons are engaged far as such things are concerned, strangers impute 
in tbat hazardous business, encoumering the perns the fault of the denngent slates to the whole coun- 
aud hardships of the ocean, bringing up the treasures ry. 

ot tts deep to adorn und enneh tne dand, “Die Uor: 


with state topics. A large space is given to a cis 
quisition on the uncoustitutonatity of a law of bg 
session reducing the salaries ot judicial officer.— 
The whole tone of the remarks en the tuprstsice 
and value of a really independent judiciary, is er- 
cellent. 


we have shared largely in the fruits of the great 
moral temperance reformation which has distinguish- 
ed the nineteenth century. 
(RAIL ROADS.) 
Tbe numerous rail roads leading from this metro- 
polis to . of 15 state, which have been 
constructed within the last few years, by incorpora- 5 : 
ted companies, aided by the redil of ihe states will F NEW INSEL. 
It is believed, be great public benefits. Compared; The legislature assembled at Trenton on the Sth 
with the monuments’ of folly and vanity of other instant. 
times and other countries, which have exhausted the | Governor Haines’ message was communicated on 
treasures, Without improving the condition of their the lUth inst. 
lown trodden milhons; these will remain fisting It commences with congratulations on the prosper 
memorials of the enterprise of our citizens, and of ous condition of the country, and then gives this 
the remarkable age in which we live. The city of statement of the 
\lbany the capital of the state of New York, ut the | (STATE FINANCES.) 
distance of tao hundred miles fron this city. across, “By the last report of the com witl-e upon the trea- 
tbe Green Mountains, is brought within eleven hours surer's accounts, you will perceive that the state is ie 
travel of it. }debted in the sua of p93 566 57 “Phas it rs tren 
(TRADE WITH THE INTERIOR.) 99 indebtedness to a tunu as much tha property of 
Cars richly ladened with the varied productions of the state as the money now uta) in the treasury, 
the distant west, are hourly rolling through the moun- vet itis a fund solemnly dedicated to the cause ct 
tains and over the vallies of our commonwealth, and j education—a tund, which for yeurs we have de- 
pouring those productions into tbe heart of this) lighted to cherish and enlarge, as the best means of 
growing city. What we witness here in this respect | promoting the peace and happiness and prosperity of 
is gong ou tn Must of the other states of this union. | the state; und the moral, wteHectual, and civil ad- 
Stimulated by the spirit of the times, most of the | vantages of our children. Should we neglect lo pro 
states have embarked largely, some uf them quite too! vide tor its payment, we may be justly regarded as 
largely, in works of improvement. To accumplish | abandoning our former wise and wholesome policy, 
their object, immense publie debts have been incur- f and become obnuxivns to the charge of repud inen 
red. l lose revulsious which have shaken the whole Of the sum now due, 843.317 29 were burrow ei 


4 


business w brid, have agrested the progress of many | in the year 1834, and apphed towards the expen-e oi 
Massachusetts as at tus iue a cap.tal invested; of those works after great amounts had been expend- 
The annual value, ed upon them, and lessened the meome from others | 


building the new penitentiary; $18,773 48 m Jost 
82,203 US in 1837; $2,442 27 in 1898 fur the sane 
purpose, and 8353 66 lor general expenses. 

The remaining sum of 831.461 97 is due for the 
use which has been aud is yet udvancing upon us 
5 the rapid strides of compound interest. 

Economy and prudence, therelure. as well as pol - 
cy d mand of us speedy ſiqu lation of this det; wW 7. 10 8 
i left a few more years must absorb the entire cl 
fund. 

A proposition to appropriate the bonds held by tse 
State against the Cu. den and Amboy rath roa 4 
Delaware and Raritan canal companies fer $17 luus 
and so much of the stocks ol those COtmpunies s 
mizhtbewecessary to sulisly the cell, wus ee Ci 
by the legislature of last „car, ièr re: sons which 
put the comtenunee which the doetrine of repne; am pot mr med but deutet. ss sothhoet 4 toltes 


Which were completed. These, with other causes, | 


(STATE DEBTS—REPUDIATION. ) 
Most of the stare stocks being held by subjects 


— 
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any of tee stocks; bit to the appropriation of the 
boats Cor 8124000 bean dee no objection. 

Upon reference to the treasurer's accounts it wilt 
be sven that the receipts of the treasury for the last 
fiscal vear (ending October 251) fra a the ordinary 
resources were, : 

From transit duties, $36.131 88 

„ D vidends on stocks, 12.000 00 
Joterest on bonds, 1.010 00 


vent it appears that, fran the early cli of the 
canal hy wein the latter part of 1842. and its late 
opening from the sa ve cause in the following spring. 
the navigable season of 1813 was rendered about 
eight weeks shorter than that of the previous year. 
A combination likewise, took place among the boat. 
men on the Delaware division, which existed for se- 
veral weeks, putting a stop to transportation, and 


„ Pa on capital stuck, ] 250 00 | causing a loss of revenue to the commonwealth of 
„ State prison, 1.000 00 not less than 530, 0 0. Notwithstanding the impedi- 
„% Forfeited recoznizances, 400 00 ments, added to that experienced from the high floods 
© Pedlers' licenses, 417 00} on the Juniata in September last, the tolls amount to 
————— | $1 017 841 12. being an increase over the receipts of 

Total, 852.218 88| 1842 of $77,637 43. An abstract of the receipts and 
The amount raised hy taxes is, 810.000 00 | expenditures on the several lines exhibits the follow- 


The expenses during the same time for the ordi- | ing result: 5 , 
nary purposes of the govern nent were &61.502 14. Expenditures. Receipts 
The balance in the treasury was $15 706 32, and the Main Line, $425,036 82 $857,212 94 
sum of $15.011 42 of the resources of the state, to- Detuware Division,- 22.573 92 92,265 41 
gether with $14 657 IT received from sale of the | Susquehanna, North 
publie lands, and 810 871 54, the balance on hand of] and west Branches 59,226 80 62,206 06 
the preceding year, were applied to the payment of Beaver, Shenango, & 
interest and temporary loans. French Creek, 15,410 82 6,156 71 

Should the receipts and expenditures af the current 
year, for the ordinary purposes of the state, equal $522,298 36 61.917.841 12 


those of the last, the account will stand thus: Deduct expenditures, 


Balance in the treasury at the end of the 
lust year 815 706 32 
52.219 80 


veral lines of canal and railroad. 


$495,612 76 


Excess of receipts over expenditures, 
22,436 80 


Receipts from ordinary resources, 
Deduct drawback on flour and pork, - 


$67 926 20 
61,502 14 


Deduct for ordinary expenses, $473,175 96 


Add increase of stock on Columbia 
9,481 38 


86.424 06 railroad, 


Balance to be applied to the state debt, 
Add the bonds of the Camden and Am- 
boy rail road, and D. and R. canal 
companies, 17.000 00 


And the the usual tax for the present year, 40,000 00 


The increase and decrease of tolls on the different 
lines, as compared with 1842, were as fullows, 
Decrease. Increase. 


663.424 06 


Total payment, 
ia 36,132 51 


Leaving due besides interest, 


Main Line, 


l 94,263 46 
899.586 57 Ra E $94, 
The bonds for $17.000 00 may be appropriated VF 82,193 67 
immediately. The annual tax is usually paid into the ai We 19 chee 13.996 08 
the treasury between the 20th January and lst Feb.; B a jer Sher 5 p 1d * 
and of the funds then available, 830,000 might be Fre ahi Cake 536 28 16.636 03 
then applied. Bat should the balance in the treasu- e „ 


ry, and the whole tax of last year be thus appropria- 
ted, it is obvions that the government must be withe 
Out meana of support, to be driven to the expedient 
of temporary loans. 

Should the tax of $10,000, which has been usual 
for the last few years, be levied for the present year, 
and no unusual appropriations be made, the state will 
be furnished with the means of paying the eutire 
deht. 

The revenue of the state, from the ordinary re- 
sources will be somewhat socreased during the pre- 
sent year, and it is to be h ped that they will be so | Beaver, Shenango, & French Creek, 
inereased, and the expenditures so diminished, as II 
goon to supersede the necessity of taxation fur the 5 = 
ordinary purposes of the state. b, 

| submit the whole subject, gentlemen, to your ; 
wisdom and experience; recommending, neverthe- Total excess of receipts over expen- 

Jess, n continuance fur the present year of the laxof;  duures, 8432 657 34 
540.000.“ : | Fiom these statements it appears that, witn the 

A very decided recommendation is made of a con-! exception of the small excess on the Susquehanna 
vention to amend the constitution, rather than the le- and North and West tranch divisions, the profit upon 
gisiature. the year’s business bave bern derived from the Main 

The provisions of the lav requiring the payment | Line and the Delaware Division. ‘The last named 
of a tax, as indispensable to the nght of voting, is division has yielded a profit of five per cent. upon 
animadverted on as tending to corrupt the franchise. the cost af its construction, which, but for the loss 

(scHOOLS.) of revenues sustained from the combination among 

The common school districts in the state amount to: the voatmen betore reterred to, and interruption from 
146, (the minber of towuships,) but only 102 have! breaches, would have been Increased to over seven 
male returns. The whole expenditures of the state per cent. : 
for the year on this subject, «as about 830,000. The Columbia and Philadelphia railroad exhibits 

{HISTORICAL RECORDS ) à very graufyiug r sult. T'he clear profits of tne road 

The message, with wise consideration, recom | ever expenditures and liabilities the past year amount 
mends that ensures be taken to obtain from the ar- to $202,966 65—equal lo about five per cent. on the 
chives of Engiand. France and Holland, all that re- 
hates to the early history of the state. 

The residue of the message relates to resolutions 
from other states. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
GoverNor's MESSAGE, 
[Cic ded from ow lust.] 
[REVENUE FROM THE PUBLIC WORES ] 

The revenues derived Irom the puone works dur- 
in: the past fiscal year, altho gh not realizing the es 
timates which were formed al the commencement of 
the year, have yielded a very handsome profit to the 
commonwea-th over the exp: nditures required for 
their maintenance. The report of the canal com- 
missioners, which will be lani before you, und to 
Which your „. Uen. ar attention is invil-d, exhitnts 
iu detail Woe receipts aud expouuilurca upon che se- 


677 627 43 


And on the same lines the excess of receipts over 

l expenditures is as follows, 

Main Line, $419.220 70 

| Delaware Division, 60,711 49 
2,979 36 


Susquehanua, North 


Branches, 
$491,911 45 


Increase in 1813, 


and West 


9,254 11 


— 


department. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act of 7th ol 
March, 1843, a charter was issued on the 16 n day) 
of June last, to “the Brie Canal company.” ‘Vie 
company as vigorously prosecuting the work, aud 
gives fair prowise ot its early completion, ‘That 
portion of the division froin tue Ohio river to the 
town of Newcastle, according to the terns of the 
charter remains m the possession of the common- 
weaith until the completion ot the whole line.— 
A large portion pf the expenditures on it durihg the 
year was Caused by repairs to the works since trans- 
lerred. ö 

Ic is evident from the foregoing abstracts, and from 
a review of the details contained in the canal com- 
missioners’ report, that the Main Line aud Dia ware 
Division çap, at all tunes, be made vources of prlil- 


By that docu- 


SSS E EEEE e 
able revenue to the commonwealth, br the exercice 
of a proper vizilance over the disbursements. Much 
has bren done towards introducing a systern of strict 
economy, and dispensing with officers, agents, and 
laborers, whose services tend only to swell the 
amount of expenditure. If the svete a thus begun, 
be carried out and perfected, all doubt must vanish 
as to the value of these two portions of the public 
works when considered as means of revenue. 


[SECTION BOAT EXPERIMENT. } 

To the more general inte duction ofsection boats. in 
consequence of the state having purchased trucks for 
their conveyance over the railroaas, may he traced 
the principal cause of the increase of tolls and ton- 
nage on the Main line. The experiment has been 
fully tested to the satisfaction of the most sanguine 
friends of the system of individual competition in 
the carrying trade. These boats, during the past 
year have prevented combinations, reduoed the price 
of freights, increased the amount of tolls and ton- 
nage, and given to our Main line a character for 
cheapness in transportation, which must make it the 
principal avenue to a ma kat hetween the waters of 
the West and the Eastern Atlantic cities. A system 
of transportation which, in its incipient state, has 
been productive of such great benefits, anti which is 


522.228 36 | $0 clusely identified with the prosperity of the im- 


provements of the commonwealth, is entitled to the 
fostering care of the legislature. In 1843, the amount 
of tolls paid by section boats was 81 14,227 47; of 
which 816 651 65 was for the use of the state trucks. 
To give efficiency to the system; to meet the demands 
consequent upon the continued increase in the num- 
ber of section boats; and to prevent vexatious delays 
at the railroad slips, an increase in the number of 
trains of trucks has become obsolutely necessary.— 


As these additional trains will be nired at th 
Clear profit of all the works for 1843, $482,655 34 | eripe 1 
l entertained than an early appropriation will be made 


opening of the spring business, the expectation is 


to that object, Such an appropriation will give an 
impetus to the spring trade, by giving assurance of 
promptness in the delivery of produce, goods, and 
merchandize; hold out inducements to further in- 
crease of @ction boats; place tie system upon a 
permanent basis; and imsure to the commonwealth 
ailthe advantages, which must necessarily result 
from this improved mode of tranap: rtation over our 
dixjointed lines of canal and railroad. J would fur» 
ther recommend that the appropriation be made di- 
rect, and not made payable out of the tolls for the 
use of trucks, so as to enable the canal commissione 
ers to make the purchase on more economical terms 
than cay otherwise be done, and to free the rates of 
toll, and the method of keeping the accounts, from 
‘their present complexity. 
[SALE OF PUBLI€ WORKS DISAPPROVED. | 

I wit refer you to my message, returning without 
the executive sanction, a bill entitled “an act to an- 
thorize the governor to incorporate the Pennsylvania 
canal and Railroad company from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg,” lor my views in relation to the impolicy 
of selling or transferring the public improvements te 
private companies. I deem it however proper to add, 
that, although my own judgment on this subject is 
perfectly clear. yet, ifa second legislature deem it 
advisable te concur with the former in providing er 
this sale or transfer, f do not know that I will consi 
der the duty incumbent on wae ol off riug lurther re- 
sistance to this project; provided suthcent safeguards 
be established tu protect the public agaist frauds and 
collusions in the sale, and to ensure a proper regard 
for the public interests,on the part of thore into whose 
bands they are subsequently to be transferred. 

No report has been mude by the commissioners 
named in the act entitled “an act to autborize the 
governor 10 incorporate the Delaware canal com- 
pany,” passed lach April last; nor am I in posses 
sion of any official inlormalion in gelation to the 
sane, 

[Banxs.] 

On the subject of the banbs I have little to recom- 

mend. My views in relation to the system have 


ora cust ot the railway and the motive power | heretofore been very fully expressed, and da not now 


need reiteration. Most ii not all the solvent mstitu- 
tions have now resumed specie payments; and, taurht 
by past experience, it is hoped they will go regulate 
tne business, and carcumse: ue thew lta ilit es withe 
u the bounds of prudence, that ve shall not see a 
recurrence of the pecunaury embarrassments which 
nave fy sume years past distressed the community. 
Phe piadual restoration of pubic and priva e coinije 
dence, will eaabie the suivent Institutions of the 
state to jurntish a currency as last as required by te 
wants of the country, Which wut Be redeenable ia 
specie on demand? ö 

As no bank charters will expire during the remai- 
der of the present executive term, there wili ve no 
necessity tor enacting laws for their renewal at pre- 
sent. “The practice of renewing acts ol incorpucas 
uon long brio (ue expitatiou of (tye \exmling chare 


— 
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tors, is manifestly wrong, even where it may even- 
tually be considered proper to continue them. — 
Under present circumstances, I think it would not be 
right to embarrass the administration of my succes- 
sor, by prematurely legislating upon subjects that 
will belong to that period of the administration of 
the government. The situation of the country and 
its business certainly does not require the granting of 
any bank charters. Believing that the evils of bank- 
ing are corrected by the good sense of the commu- 
nity, I congratulate the legislature upon the prospect 
of being relieved from the immediate consideration 
of the subject for the present session at least. 
(scHOOLS.) 

The report of the superintendent of common 
schools, will exhibit their condition in detail. Every 
thing calculated to advance the interest of this most 
important of all public institutions, cannot be too 
strongly recommended to your attention. . The vital 
interests of religion, morality, and eivil liberty itself, 
are dependent upon the cherishing aid and enlight- 
ened support imparted to our common schools and 
higher seminaries of learning. Here must be im- 
planted the seeds of virtue, of intelligence, and of 
all that confers distinction upon our citizens 

{manitia.] 

The report of the adjutant general will be laid be- 
fore you. I took occasion in my annual message of 
1840, to say that “our militia system is a tax, to a 
considerable amount, upon the state treasury, which 
might be considerably lessened if the adjutant gen- 
eral were charged with the duty of personally super- 
intending the system in its details, and properly 
compensated therefor.” In every annual message 
since I have urged the importance of some attention 
40 this subject. The office of adjutant general has 
been filled for some years by a gentleman of great 
practical knowledge and expericnce, who has devo- 
ted much time and attention to the discharge of its 
duties; and ithas been a matter of regret that his 
suggestions have not had the weight with the legis- 
lature to which they were so justly entitled. By the 
legislation of the last few years, one dMeripticn of 
person after another has been exempted from the 
payment of fines, until the amount received at the 
treasury, during the past year, falls short of the ex- 
penses in the sum of $42,448 59. This state of things 
is so palpably wrong, that nothing more is required 
than to bring the facts to your notice, to ensure an 
early correction of the evil. 

Pennsylvania has a force of upwards of thirty-five 
thousand volunteers, that will compare with any 
troops in this or any other country. I cannot too 
earnestly recommerd them to the fostering care of 
the legislature. 

_ [THE STATE PRINTING.] 

[We omit this part of the message as being of a 
transient and local character. } 

T ADVANTAGES OF POSITION.] 

It is no. disparagement to her sister states to as- 
sume, that Pennsylvania, in her geographical posi- 
tion, and in her mineral and agricultural resources, 
is surpassed by none in the union. Her population, 
for hardy aiid effective industry, presents a mode 
wortliy of all praise, and this industry, devoted to a 
constant developement of her vast mineral wealth, 
cannot fail in good time, to produce the most aston- 
ishing results. 

There is hardly a mountain or valley within her 
borders, that does not abound in deposits of coal or 
iron. Our canals and rail roads penetrate almost 
every one of these mineral regions, and furnish them 
with a cheap and ready highway to market. 
[PROTECTIVE POLICY RECOMMENDED—RECIPROCITY IN 

TRADE QENANDED.] - 

If those entrusted with the guardianship of the 
public welfare, are but true to their trust, the day is 
not far distant, when Pennsylvania must become the 
workshop of the American Union, for the produc- 
tion of coal and iron, and the fabrics constructed 
from tbese minerals. Jf these great interests are sur- 
rendered to some imaginary, theoretic, Arcadian 
scheme of free trade, we may still continue to serve 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water to foreign 
capitalists and artizans, and our incalculable mineral 
deposits, may lie useless for ages. I trust, however, 
the people of this commonwealth will never be sedu- 
ced intoa sacrifice of their dearest rights. 


The policy of standing by her own interests, has 
been, for the Jast half century, too deeply fixed in 
Pennsylvania, to be abandoned without a struggte; 
and thuse of heg public servants who would advise 
the surrender of any of her staple productions, with- 
oul the fostering succor of the government, will soon 
find on how mistaken an estimate of popular feeling 
they have relied. It is idle to talk of reciprocity of 
trade, when England will not receive our flour under 
a prohibitory duty of less than three dollars per bar- 


rel—for us to receive her coal and iron free or near- 
ly so, of duty. 


— — a aeee m — nna ne 


trict, in respect to territory, is as compact as the nature of 
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Free trade and reciprocity of duty, like the golden SECOND DISTRICT. 


rule, are beautiful and benign in theory, and, if uni-| Frederick, 34,737 2,583 2,786 
versally carried out in practice, would render man- Washington, 27,874 2,196 2,346 
kind better and more acceptable to their maker; but, Allegany, 14,103 1,035 1,089 
unhappily, this obligation is voluntary, 8 is 1 9 — 
ed only by the less crafty and grasping of men an 
nations who are used for their own ends by the rest. N 77,840 5,814 5815 
This ſundamental truth is taught by aut history, and ’ 
was familiar to our fathers. Come what may, we i 
cannot desert the standard of Pennsylvania; and I, Loco Foco majority, 410 
for one, have battled under . it too long to see it struck ; THIRD DISTRICT. 
without a manly effort to uphold it. If we are true Baltimore, 30,022 1.404 2.318 
to ourselves, and those who come after us but do their Carroll, 16,814 1 444 1,618 
duty without shrinking, Pennsylvania will soon be Howard District, 10,214 516 593 
placed in her true position. Wards 12, 13, 14, Balt., 21,412 1,186 1,872 
Our agriculturists, manufacturers, 5 and —— 
every class of citizens, are likewise interested m a 9 r 
steadfast adherence to the policy of protecting and 13,49 N Fe 
encouraging our own peculiar state productions; for : 
on this policy rests our hopes of future greatness and Loco Foco majority 1.861 
independence. A permanent home „ a 7 Scien ‘ 
after all, the only market on which our farmers an ; iets 3 
other producers can always depend for a steady de- First 11 Wards Balt., 19,626 5,200 pee 
mand for their commodities, without the fluctuations 20 
of price that will ever attend foreign markets. It Loco F -orit "393 
will afford me great pleasure to co-operate with you, o toco majority, 
in giving the most effective support to it, both in our FIFTH DISTRICT. 
domestic and national legislation, so far as may be Carolne, 7,522 605 551 
compatible with our duty. Queen Anne, 11,068 102 716 
I am not aware of any other subject that requires | Kent, 9,069 597 486 
to be specially brought to your notice, although there | Cecil, 16,730 1,188 1,295 
are a number of minor importance, referred to in| Hartford, 16,182 1,114 1,160 
my ſormer messages on which no V5 
has been taken. I have discharged my duty by su a 8 
mitting them to the consideration of the representa- 61,471 4.206 4205 
tives of the people; and shall be 1 at all times, i 
to unite with them in the adoption of such measures ee a 
in relation to them and other matters, as are deemed Loco Foco seed ’ o 2 
conducive to the public good. SIXTH DISTRICT. 
e to mne pubiic S0 AVID R. PORTER. _ | Worcester, 16,985 1,294 6598 
Executive Chamber, Seeded y ' 7,380 1,134 &)2 
Harris J 44. Dorchester 7,175 1,142 816 
R Talbot, : 10,645 © 683 276 
MARYLAND. pa Sa 
ConcressionaL Disraicts. The bill reported in the 62,185 3 To 3,10 
house of delegates for districting the state and for bolding af 9 
elections for representatives io congress, the state having Whig majority, 1,141 


no representatives at present, — passed both the house and 
the senate, by a strict party vote in each, and is now 
the law. 

The state is entitled to six representatives and of 
course is divided into six congressional districts. In the 
arrangement of those distriets, the dominant party have 
certainly cleared their skirts of any imputation of gerry- 
mandering, to insure political preponderance. Every dis- 


It will bo seen that the whigs had a mojority in only 
two, whilst their opponents had a majority in four of the 
districts, as now laid out. At present two of the districts 
are certain fur each party, and the other two are exceed- 
ingly uncertain for either party, and will no doubt ba 
very warmly contested. 

Tne Exections, under the law, are to take place on 
the 14th February. The parties are calling their prima- 
ry meetings in the districts, for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates. 

Wm. Cost Johnson Esq. who has served for a number 
of years as a representative, with distinguished abiliry, in 
reply to a solicitation of a whig meeting held in Wash- 
ington county, to allow his name to beagain proposed, 
declines that honor, in a letter which is published in the 
National Intelligencer, fur reasons altogether personal. 

MARYLAND STATE CREDIT seems doomed to all sorts 
of trials. We have deemed it a duty several times to al- 
tempt to relieve it from the sumbre hues with which 
the governor continually colored the financial conci- 
tions of the state in his annual messages, believing as 
we do that it would have been decidedly better for both 
debtor and creditor in the case, if the chief executive of- 
ficer having the interests of the state in charge, had seen 
proper to spare us from representing the worst possible! 
complexion that could be placed upon our affaire, and ths 
too without deigning to advert to any alleviating prospects 
or suitably to encourage cither the people of the state to 
make, or its creditors to hope for, such a patriotic effort 
as the occasion required, and of which we never had the 
shadow of doubt of their demonstrating themselves to be 
capable of. Information from Annapolis assures us that 
the committees that have the subject incharge, are ma- 
turing measures for the considerauon of the legislature 
whereby effectually to retrieve and sustain the state cre- 


the case admitted of and will as little disjointing of commu- 
nities as could be contrived. Ultra party men are dissatis- 
fied, on both sides—whigs, because the party having now 
full power, do not cut and carve so as to insure a majo, 
rity of whig representatives; their opponents because they 
would not take a project proposed by them by which 
they would have stood a better chance of having a majori. 
ty. A proper sense of the true spirit of our representa- 
tive system, in which communities, having associations 
and interests alike, are entitled to be fairly dealt by, and 
minorities always allowed fair play, appears to have pre- 
dominated in framing the law. The districts are made 
as compact as the territory and county lines admitted 
of their being, without regard to political effect—and 
that is the fair thing at last. Which party will have a 
majority of representatives under this distribution is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, as may be seen by the following 
statementof the votes taken in the warmly contested 
election of 154] for governor, arranged into the new con- 
gressional districts. The table at the same time exhibits 
the districts as now laid down by law, and the popula- 
tion according to the last census, of the counties com- 
posing each district. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


Yote in 184]. 
Population, F. 


W. L. 


Anne Arundel; 15,123 590 771 dit. That the legislature will sustain those or some ei- 
te oe ae 19 5 908 = fective measures to that end, we do not allow ourselves 
Daa Gats 15,303 835 625 t° question. They have been as distinctly instructed 
St. Mary’s , 10,939 743 450 | by the people of the state, as our political system ad- 
Charles, 12,369 613; 430 | mits of the people giving instruction to those that they 
— = —— | have selected to represent them,—we mean by their ba- 

74,737. 4,126 3,359 | lots at the polls—and that without regard to political par 

3,359 ` ties; for this was in fact the most prominent question ít 

— the last October election in this state. To maintain mor 

Whig majority, 766 jntegrity, public as well as private, is deenied à dury by 
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good men ofall parties. The people's decision on that 
point was unequivocal, and should be,—and we have no 
doubt will be obeyed. Ii is mortifying under such cir- 
cumstances to find that instead of that justice to which 
the people of thé state have entitled themselves, the char- 
acter of the good old state of Maryland is being stander- 
ed in the London papers brought out by the laat arrivals» 
by statements that the repudiators had carried the October 
elections in Maryland—and that her credit is now suffer- 
ing there, accordingly. 

In due season they willlearn to appreciate the people 
of Maryland more oorreoily. 

It is not improbable that some speculators knowing 
better, have resorted to this expedient to dépreciate Ma- 
rvland stocks, with a view of purchasing low, that they 
may make a penny by the advance which the truth 
when known, would occasion. Such are the tricks of 
trade. 


On the subject of Maryland state credit, an admi- 
rable article upon “State Debts", in the last No. of 
the North American Review, says: We look upon 
the position and future conduct of this state as 
of the greatest importance to the honor, the credit, 
and the future reputation of the whole country. It 
occupies a position, and is placed in circumstances, 
which render its action almost decisive of the fate 
of this great question of public morals. Pennsylva- 
nia can pay; almost without an effort. Her debt is 
really nothing compared with her resources. Indi- 
ana and Illinois are differently situated, and at pre- 
sent cannot pay. Maryland occupies an intermediate 
position. She can pay, but it costs her a strong effort 
to do so. Her condition is such as to try her sense of 
honor. Here is the opportunity to settle the question 
whether a popular government is too selfish to be 
just. Her people have it in their power to say to 
the world: ‘We are capable of governing ourselves; 
for we can make sacrifices for the sake of duty and 
honor; no human power can force them upon us, but 
we freely make them. We owe allegiance neither | 
to kings, nor princes, nor to any earthly potentate; 
but we obey His will who created us, and we are go- | 


verned by His laws. Freely and cheerfully, because 
we know it to be our duty, will ge do this thing.“ — 
Let the people of Maryland rera ber also, that, if; 
they make this effort, they will transmit to their chil- 

dren the inheritance of an untarnished honor, that 

they will Jay the foundation of public prosperity deep 

and strong in the public faith; that the sacrifices 

which they are now called upon tomake cannot long 

be necessary, and will grow less with the increase of 

population and wealth, and the rising income from 

the public works. That they may see these things, 

and att as if they saw them, is the earnest wish of 

many who love their country, and think that its honor 

and welfare are deeply involved in the issue.” 


WORTH CAROLINA. 
Pouiticat. The democratic state convention for the 
_ nomination of governor, state delegates, &c. was to 
meet at Raleigh on the ]4th. The Globe says at 
present the democratic papers of that state are filled 
with the proceedings of the various county meetings, 
for the appointment of delegates. These conventions 
generally omit any expression on the presidential 
question, but simply pledge themselves to support the 
nominee of the national convention. The following 
resolution, adopted by a democratic meeting in Cra- 
ven county, appears to be a fair index of the public 
sentimentin North Carolina: 

Resolved, That we are unwilling to express any 
preference in regard to the choice of candidates for. 
president and vice president, because we have suffici- 
ent confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of the 
convention which will assemble at Baltimore in May, 
1844, to believe that they will nominate no person | 
who ts not worthy of the united support of the ‘de- 
mocralic party.“ 


| sippi. 


abstain from expressing a preference for any one of 
the prominent statesmen spoken of as candidates, 
and hereby pledge ourselves to sustain the nomina- 
tion of the convention; and we will hold no terms 
with any candidate who does not yield his claims to 
its decision.” 


White convention. A convention consisting of 
delegates from all the counties in the state, gssem- 
bled at Raleigh on the 7th instant, for the purpose of 
nominating a candidate for governor, and adopting 
measures to ensure success at the approaching presi- 
dential campaign. 

The Hon. William A. Graham was nominated as 
the whig candidate for governor without a dissenting 
voice. 

Edward B. Dudley, esq., of New Hanover, and 
George R. Badger, esq., of Wake, were appointed 
delegates to the national whig convention to be held 
in this city in May next. , 

The following resolutions, among others, were 
adopted by the convention by acclamation: . 

Resolved, That the nomination of Henry Gay, for 
president of the United States, made by the whig 
convention of April, 1842, still meets the unanimous 
and cordia} approbation of the whole whig party of 
North Carolina; and therefore. 

Resolved, That this convention do adhere to the 
said nomination, and declare Henry Clay tobe the 
first and only choice or the whigs of North Carolina 
for the chief magistracy of the nation. 

And this convention having entire confidence 
in the wisdom and integrity of the national whig 
convention, to be held in Baltimore in the month of 
May next, and nothing doubting that they will be 
careful to select as a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency, an intelligent, consistent and trust worthy 
whie:, Therefore, 

Resolved, That the whigs of North Carolina will 
support for the vice presidency the person who may 
be nominated by that convention. 

The Raliegh Register says: ` “The politica] action 
of North Carolina is looked to with great interest by 
both parties throughout the country. By the noble 
manner in which she has twice arrested and turned 
back the tide of disaster, she has eminently entitled 
herself ta the proud distinction of being the “reserve 
guard” of the great whig party. What ever may have 
been the fears of whigs, or the hopes of their oppo- 
nents, with regard ta her position in the coming con- 
test, the proceedings of this convention will have 
dissipated the one, and crushed the other. When in 
1842, the whigs of North Carolina threw themselves 
into the breach as a forlorn hope, denounced the trai- 
tor that had betrayed them, aud, unfurling the banner 
of HENRY CLAY, called upon the whizs of the 
union to rally around it as the last hope of his dis- 
tracted country, they were ridiculed by their oppo- 
nents, and many of their most timid friends regard- 
ed it as a premature movement, which end in disap- 
pointment and defeat. But stern and inflexible in 
their determination never to vield, they have chosen 
rather to entrench themselves upon the field of battle 
and await with unshaken confidence the rallying cry 
of that noble hand which treachery has discomfitted 
for a moment, but not conquered. Nor have they 
been disappointen. Already, the answering shout 
has been heard from one and another, of her gallant 
sister states, and the watch-fires that were kindled at 
her capital, in the darkest hour of gloom, are now 
gleaming upon every hill top from Maine to Missis- 
i After two years of bitter experience and ma- 
ture reflection, they have assembled again, and with 
the full knowledge and approbation—nay, by the ex- 
press instruction of theìr constituents, they have 
here confirmed aud renewed the declaration then 
made, that in the coming contest for the presidency, 
the Whigs of North Carolina will „support first, last 
and only HENRY CLAY, and when the proper time 
shnil arrive, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
peaple of the state will ratify this pledge at the bal- 
lot box, with a majority of FIFTEEN THQU- 


And the democrats of Lenoir county go still far- SAND?. 


therin the following resolve, which we believe is 
gradually becoming the sentiment of the democratic 
party in the whole south; they intimate that a blight 


GEORGIA. 
The legislature at its late session, passed a law for 


must fall upon the future political prospects of every | the continuation of the Western and Atlantic rail 


statesman, no matter how distinguished, ‘who does | road into the interior. 


not- yield his claims to its decision.’ If he exhibits 
no confidence in his democratic brethren throughout | 


The governor is authorized 
by the act to place upon this road, or the other pub- 
lic works of the state, the convicts who may hereaf- 


the union, it is scarcely to he expected that they will | ter be sentenced to the penitentiary. 


in him.” 
Resolved, That the wisdom and integrity for which 
the democratic party has ever been distinguished, is 


a sufficient guaranty to us that the candidate who may ted attorney general af Alabama. 


be selected by the convention to be held in the city 
Baltimore, in May next, will support our principles, | 
and possess all the qualifications requisite for a pre- 
sident of our beloved country:—Therefore, for the 
sake of producing harmony and unison of action 
awong the friends of the great democratic cause, we! 


ALABAMA. 

Thomas D. Clarke, of Talladega, has been appoin- 
Judge Goldthwaite, who resigned his seat on the 
bench before the congressional election, has been re- 
elected by the legislature, over the Hon. C. C. Olay. 
The Register says the whig members mostly voted 


for him, It seems to have been in some sort, a di- 


vision between North and South Alabama. 


— — 


banks. 
minished. 
valueless 14th sections. 
and government will be diminished, and we presume 
the interest on the schools and university funds, will 
be reduced to six per cent. 
tion of above $400,000. The collection of $200,000 
of taxes, above the present amount, will afford a 
sufficient income to the state for the present. 
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The taxes assessed under the act 


STATE TAXES. 


of the last session, amount tò $234,429. exclusive of 
the counties of Franklin and Randolph, which will 
yield $3.000 more. 
gomery $13,346 90; Green, Dallas, Sumter, Maren- 
go, and Madison, each exceeds $10,000. Autauga, 
Rarbour, Chambers, Macon, Lowndes, Pickens. Rus- 
sell, Tuscaloosa, Wilcox, between 5 and $10,000, and 
the remaining counties below ——. The circulation 
of the state banks is $4,319,858. 


Mobile paid $39,010 26; Mont- 


A rough statement of the financial operations of the 


state this year will be as follows: 
Cr—Payment for valueless 16th sections 


for 1842, 000 
For previous years, 151,000 
Expenses of government, 100,000 

. & „ banks, 90,000 
Interest of state bonds, 500,000 
University apd school funds, 80,000 
$1,321,000 

Dr- interest from debts due banks, rents 

from real estate, taxes, 900,000 


The deficit has been paid from the capitals of the 
The expenses of the year 1844 will be di- 
No money will be payable on account of 
The expenses of the banks 


This will make a reduc- 


The statement however, is appalling. The neces- 


sity for retrenchment in every department of the gov- 
ernment, state and federal, is manifest. The interest 
of politicians and the protected classes that are fos- 
tered by high taxes and heavy expenditures forbid 
it. 


Which will be strongest? We shall see. 
[Alabama Tribune. 


OHIO. a 8 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, which met 


Columbus on the 8th, was fully attended. Colonel 
William Medill, of Trumbull, was president of the 
convention. 
mously nominated for governor. 
et wag formed, and the following persons appainted 
delegates to the national convention: 


David Todd, of Trumbull, was unani- 
An electoral tick- 


Senatorial delegates. i 
Samuel Medarş of Franklin, 
James J. Faran of Hamilton. 
Representative delegates. 


Ist Dist. Nicholas Schoonmaker of Hamilton, 
2d Absalom Dunn of Butler. 

3d „ Edwin Smith of Montgomery, 

4th “ Thomos J. S. Smith of Miami, 

5th John Alexander of Allen, 

6th „ Rodolphus Dickinson af Sandusky, 
7th ‘ Jonathan D. Morris of Clermont, 
8th „ Thomas J. Winship of Ross, 

9th „ Samuel Ewing of Fairfield, 
10th „ John K. Miller of Knox. 
lth “ Thomas W. Zartley of Richland, 
12th „ William Wall of Athens, 
13th „ James Culbertson of Perry, 

14th „ Gordius A. Hall of Muscingum, a 
15th „ William C. Walton of Monroe, 
16th ‘ John Johnson of Coshocton, 

17th ** Wilham D. Morgan of Columbiana, 
18th Samuel Lahm of Stark, 

19th <“ Joseph Lyman of Portage, 
20th *‘* George B. Merwin of Cuyahoga, 
Qilst “ Horace K. Kendall of Lorain, 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the senatorial and congressional 


delegales to the national convention, be and they are 


hereby instructed tasupport Martin Van Buren of N, 
Vork. as the candidate of the democratic party for 
president of the United States at the next election. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

Resolved, That our confidence in the talents and 
the democracy of Col. Richard M. Johnson is una- 
bated, and that in view of hiseminent services in the 
tented field—his suecessful struggle against the foul 
and adulterous union of church and state—his un- 
compromising hostility to all the measures of the 
federal party, and his unyielding hostility to the en- 
croachments of England in our territory of Oregon, 
we declare that if his friends deem it proper to pre- 
sent his name asa candidate again for the second 
office in the people gilt, we freely declare Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson, the first cholce of the democra- 
cy af Ohio for vice president, and that with the tick- 
et of 1840, we will balance all accounts with whig- 
gery in 1844. 

he Ohio Statesman, in placing the ticket at the 

head of its columns, says: 

‘We fling at our mast head the voice of Ohio, ex- 
pressed with a ananimity that has seldum occurred 
on any similar occasion. As Shannoa was reinstated 


— — —— 


— 


in 1842, so will be Mr. Van Buren in 1844, if nomi- 


nated at Baltimore, and that event is beyond any 
contingency except that of death.” l 

The Obio Statesman thus describes the spirit which 
animates the democracy of that glorious state. With 
such proofs of devotion to the cause, the Buckeye 
democrats cannot fail to be successful: 

[ Pennsyicunian. 

Tue spirit or peMocracry. One delegate walked 
from Hardin, 75 miles—one from Crawford, 70—one 
from Delaware, Bone from Fairfield. 24. What 
age of the world can beat this? Let whiggery give 
in! 

P. S.— We have just been introduced to another 
delegate who walked all the way from Mad River 
township, Clark county, 51 miles. He says he had 
no other business than to attend the convention, and 
to pay for his Ohio Statesman? This is the spirit of 
Ohio democracy—the best in the world. 

"THE WHIG STATE CONVENTION, held at Columbus 
ot: the 10th instant, was very numerously and enthu- 
siastically attended, the main object of the conven- 
tion being the nomination of a fit-person to be voted 
for at the popular election which is to take place in 
October next. : | 

The convention was organized by calling Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, of Warren, the late excellent gor- 
ernor of the state, tò the chair. Several secreta- 
ries pro lem. were also appointed. Mr. Corwin de- 
livered some encouraging and soul-stirring remarks 
on taking the chair. He was followed by H. Stan- 
bery, esq., of Lancaster, who occupied the stand a 
short time in the delivery of an address most happy 
and exhilarating in its effects. Amid repeated shouts 
and calls, Mr. Corwin again took the stand, exhorting 
to harmony and zeal as necessary to and sure pre- 
cursors of success. A plan and details of proceed- 
ings for the completion of the business before the! 
convention were then presented and adopted without 
a dissenting voice. 

In the evening, David Spangler, of Coshocton, 
was nominated by acclamation as the whig candidate 
for governor. Upon announcing which nomination 
the Ohio State Journal thus expresses itself; Clay 
and Spangler will sweep through the state with ir- 
resistible force, bearing all before them.” 

[Nat Intel. 


KENTUOKY. 

Tur Lecistature is in session. 

GOVERNOR LETCUER's VALEDICTORY MESSAGE is a 
compact well written state paper. It commences 
with the remark that the condition of affairs in that 
state has assumed a much more encouraging and 
cheering aspect than existed when he last addressed 
that body. The people are enjoying comparative 
ease and comfort. Trade is more active; prices of 
agricultural products, though still much depressed, 
have improved, labor is better rewarded, and in 
greater demand; money is in brisker circulation; and 
confidence between creditor and debtor is growing. 
The governor altributes this favorable change mainly 
to two causes—the tariff of 1842, and the arrange- 
ment made with the banks of the state at the last 
session of the legislature. Speaking of the tariff the 
mess:ige says: | 

“Whether this tariff is just and perfect in every 
particular, I will not undertake to determine; but 
this much I will say; without a well regulated tariff 
we can never expect to retain a large amount of the 
precious metals. The reason, ìt appears to me, is 
perfectly obvious. Ifthere was no tariff, we would 
purchase more from abroad than we could sell abroad, 
and the deficiency would necessarily have to be made 
up in specie. Hence would rise uncertainty in our 
markets, accompanied by sudden revulsions; loss of 
confidence; depression in prices, and certain ruin to 
many of our most enterprising citizens. We should, 
in fact, live amidst constant pressures. But J will 
not dwell upon this subject. My present purpose is 
to suggest, that the existing tariff has bad a most sa- 
lutary iniluence in affurding some relief io the coun- 
try in its suffering condition. 

THE FINANCES OF THE STATE are represented as 

in good cundition—the receipts excee ling the expen- 
ditures; and a balance remaining over at the close 
of the fiscal year of 964,614, and that, too, notwith- 
standing the value ot taxable property this year is 
assessed at fifty-five millions below the standard of last 
pear. 
: The whole value for 1843 is $295,093,056. The 
decrease is ascribed in part to the actual deprecia- 
lion of property, and in part to the unfaithfulness in 
the discharge of their duty by assessors. 

‘TUE DEBT OF THE STATE. In my message, at the 
commencement of the last session, it was stated, that 
the amount of bonds issued—exclusive of those issued 
to the board of education and commmussioners of the 
sinking fund, which are debts due from the state to 1t- 


welf—was $3,902,783; of which $515,000 were bear | 


mw 
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bonds and scrip have been issued bearing an interest, 
at the last named rate, to the amountof sixty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventeen dollars, making 
the actual debt of the state, at this time, 54.96, 500. 
Of this increased indebtedness of the state, fifty- 
six thousand seven hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars were issued under the act of March 3d, 1842, 
to finish the repairs of the Lexington and Ohio rail- 
road. 

It will be recollected, that the act of the last ses 
sion authorising the issue of bonds, limits the amount 
to the ability of the sinking fuud to pay the interest 
thereon. lu consequence of that restriction—which 
I think was proper—the entire amount authorised by 
that act has not been issued. 

Our public debt then, as you will perceive by the 
annexed tables, carefully madé up and easily com- 
prehended, is, comparatively speaking, quite small. 
It can be discharged with the most perfect ease, with 
ordinary prudence in its management, by the time 
it falls due, without creating the slightest pressure 
upon the people.” 

“THE DOCTRINE OF REPUDIATION, I am proud to 
ray, receives no encouragement. gets no indulgence, 
meets no toleration, from any quarter in all our bor- 
ders. If there be a single one amongst us, who is in 
the least infected with that terrible disease, [ am not 
aware of the fact. No such demoralizing doctrine 
can, or ever will, find a resting place in Kentucky. 
Our constituents have a character to sustain, which 
they inherited at their birth, and they mean at any 
sacrifice, to transmit it to posteri¢y as bright, as pure, 
and as fresh as they received it from their renowned 
furefathers. In truth, they look upon their state 
character as part and parcel of their own personal 
reputation, and will, forever, support the one with 
the same zeal and spirit that they would promptly | 
defend the other. Every citizerf, (political differen- 
ces form no exception,) whether he be humble or 
exalted, poor or rich, justly considers himself an 
equal stockholder, to all intents and purposes, in the 
honor, credit, good faith, and glory of our beloved 
commonwealth.. A failure, on her part, to fulfil her 
enzagements, or a refusal to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of contracts, would, therefore, inflict an incura-| 
ble wound upon his personal honor.” 

Efficient and immediate means are said fo be in- 
dispensably necessary to keep the common school | 
system from languishing and perishing. 

The Scncvewitt Bang FRAUD is spoken of thus: 

“The suit in chancery instituted hy the directors 
of the Bauk of Kentucky against the directors and , 
managers of the Schuylkill Bank of Philadelphia, 
growing out of the grossest and most abominable 
fraud that was ever perpetrated in any Christian | 
country, is still undecided. I am informed the de- 
fendants continue to throw every possible difficulty 
in the way of a speedy trial; and yet, wonderful to 
be told, hold on to the proceeds of their robbery with 
all the pertinacity and obstinacy of hardened and in- 
corrigible plunderers. There is no excuse, no pal- 
liation for this high handed robbery, by which the 
Bank of Kentucky has been cramped in her useful; 
operations, and the sinking fund deprived of ite ac- | 
customed dividends. 1 understand, however, a deci- 
sion before very long. may be expected, compelling 
the defendants to disgorge their ill-gotten gains.” 

Srate BO NDS. Thousand dollar bonds for thirty 
years, bearing 6 per cent. interest, have been ex- 
changed to the amount of $299,000 for hundred dol- 
lar bonds at the same interest for 6 years. 

Tue Transytvaxia University is spoken of as 
growing in the estimation of the community. 

The residue of the message is occupied by purely 
local objects. 


OWA. 


Tre LxisLAronxk is in session. 

Gov. Cuamners’ MESSAGE is published in the Hawk 
Fye of the 14th ult., and principally relates to ter- 
ritorial affairs. It thus refers to 

Tue interests or tHE West. These inter- 
esis have been too long permitted to languish and 
suffer from obstructions to ih- safe navigation of our 
rivers, which the government could, and ought to 
have caused to be re.noved, and although our former | 
attempts to attract the attention of congress to the 
subject have been unsuccessful, we owe it to our- 
selves to renew our etforts, and especially at this 
time to insist earnestly upon a full consideration of 
our clairns to relief from the severe. ses and hea- 
vy impositions under which we labor, from causes 
so easily removed by the power to which it belongs 
to rmove the grievance; a new congress has now as- 
sembled, and for the first time in ten years the peo- 
ple of the new states ure represented in proportion 
t» their numbers, we may therefore hope for a more 
f vcrable consideration of thove interests which have 


ing an interest of 5 per cent. and the remainder an 
interest of 6 per cent. per annum. Since that time, 
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heretofore seemed to be too far from tide water to 
attract the degree of attention which their import- 
ance merit.” . 

The governor thinks the population of the territo- 
ry large enough to entitle it to admission into the 
Union as a state. He recommends that the legisla- 
ture take the necessary steps to ascertain the wishes 
of the people on this subject. 

He states that the Sac and Fox Indians, in con- 
formity tothe treaty, have removed, and that the 
large and fertile portion of Iowa occupied by them 
is fast filling up with emigrants. 

The Winnehagoes refuse to remove. This the go- 
verner attributes to their intemperance and the law- 
less interference of bad white men. 

The fund#in the treasury have not been adequate 
to the expenditures of the territory. i 


— EE PEE I aaa] 
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PRESIDENTIAL 

We should be enjoying the torpor. imposed by a mid- 
winter temperature. (mild fur the period of the year, 
were it not for the lurid,—gusty,—or equinoctia] aspect 
of the political atmosphere. Revolutions are rife, it would 
seem, not only within the concentrated and electric focus 
of parties at Washington, but elsewhere. The move- 
ments upon the chess-board have seldom presen‘ed 
stranger vicissitudes, or more capriciously reversed the 
attitude of minor parties. Without having room for re- 
marks or for a quarter of the articles which we shoald 
like to insert explanatory of these evolutions, we proceed 
to cull from them sufficient to afford our readers a glimpse 
of the game. 


Tur PosITION or THE Presipent, in relation to 
the next presidency as well as in relation to the pro- 
minent parties in the country, would naturally be 
looked to, under common circumstances, as of great 
weight. Having in the early part of his adminis- 
tration, differed with, and disappointed the Whigs, 
the breach between them and him became irrecun- 
cileable, and he turned to the “democrats” for sup- 
port. The leaders of that party however—at least 
those that were i@favor of the re-election of Mr. 
Van Buren, strenuously opposed recognizing Mr. Ty- 
ler as entitled to the confidence of the party, and as 
a body, took actual measures to disappoint his views. 
The demonstrations to this effect since the meeting 
of congress, appear lo have been decisive. Jt seems 
to be understood that the president will not in future 
bestow his patronage wilh a view to conciliating that 
party. 

The Mavlisonian, President Tyler's recognized organ, 
of the 6th has a kind of manifesto, in which is the 
following laconic declaration: 

“ We maintain an armed neutrality between Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Van Buren” 

The Pennsylvanian, alluding to the above, cays:— 
elt isa very curious piece of neutrality, though, 
consisting, as it does, of thrusts at Mr. Van Buren 
whenever the opportunity occurs, with little or no- 
thing of the kind in reference to his oppunents.” 


Tne postrion oF Senator Rives, of Virginia, 
has been for some time a matter of speculation, as 
well as of interest. He is recognized by allas a 
man of superior talents, a statesman of no small ex- 
perience,—and possessing no inconsiderable influ- 
ence in Virginia where they are now in the turmoil 
of a warmly contested election that is to take place 
in April, and which is regarded as of the more un- 
portance as an indication of how the state will goin 
the great contest next fall. Mr. Rives was formerly 
an advocate of General Jackson, whose election he 
supported, and by whom he was appointed minister 
to France. Ils claims was warmly urged for nomi- 
nation for the vice presidency on the ticket when 
Mr. Van Buren was elected. 

During the compaign of 1840, however, he warm- 
ly advocated the election of General Harrison and 
was elected to his present seat in the United 
States senate by the whigs, gut so far disapproved 
of some of the measures of the party forsome tima 


past as to render it doubtful with both the leading 


parties, which of their candidates he would support 
for the presidency. He was probably the only man 
in the United States senate whose opinion upon that 
point was in question. Politicians were of course 


exceedingly curious to ascertain it, for it was belies ed 


he might exercise a large influence, especially in the 


Old Dominion. 


All doubt is now removed. The following letter 
from himself, ‘defines his position,”—very distinctly, 
and, as may be seen by the extracts Which we sub- 


Join imrelation-to.it, has rendered hifa conspicu- 


ous target for the batteries that are instantly opened 
upon him. 


E 


pursue in the approaching 


duet. 


NILES 


WM. C. RIVES, U. S. SENATOR. 

The Richmond Whig of the Tf th instant says:— 
The tellowing letter from the Hon. William C. 
Rives, as will be seen from its face, was written toa 
personal and political friend in Hanover: but ano 
ther gentleman having learned in a conversation 
with Mr. Rives, that he had written sucta letter. 
containing a full expression of his views on the sub 


ject of the presidential election, has obtained a copy | Mr. 


of the letter, with permission to have it published, 


at S TTT 


as the rightful plunder of political war- 
fare! 
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shamelessly pointed to the offices and publie truets of the community. And to this would bend ,d. tag 
ine country, 


natural and necessary connexion, all that long rars 
of congenial abuses viieh so ingloriously DU astrated 


But to return to the remark | have already made. the era ot Mr. Van Baren" former ad ninistration—, 
Could any thing infliet a deeper wound on the ranse multiplied seheipes for extending executive pocer 
of republican institutions, than such a spectacle of and presidential” patronage— profuse and profliz ite 
levity and instability, on the part of the constituent: expenditures of the pubtie monev—the i penis aed 


nation of his 


i body, as would be exhibited in the restoration of protection of faithless public officers, purchased hy 
Van Buren, after the overwhelming condem- the merit of their parts serviees—a new broad of dee 
ud-ninistration, pronounced by the al- faulters, of the Hoyts and the FJarrises, a race, the 


as the best means o! satisfying all enquiries, and re- | Most unanimous voice of the country, but three short entire disappearance of which, since 1840. is ones f 
moving all doubts, as to the course Mr. Rives will; years ago? Would it not render popular government the proudest proofs of the justice aid necessity of 


contest: 

, ‘ashington, Jan. Ist, 1844. 
My Dear Sin: It seems to be now definitely set- 

ted, thar the country is to be called npon to retract | 


itself a “hye-word and taunt” among the nations? 


1 
1 


the change, then decreed by the voice of the peor le. 


In 1840 the American people, upnn the fullest and But it were vain to attempt an enumeration of the 


most deliberate hearing of both «sles of the politica 
controversy—of the friends as well as of the oppo- 


the solemn decision pronounced by it in 1840. upon nentsof Mr. Van Boren—recorded their votes against | 


the de nerits of Mr. Van Buren's administration, and 
to restore him to power, without a solitary atone- | 
ment for the past, or pledge of amendment for the 
future. . The indications which have been given here. 


him by such a majority as neverebefore signalized 
the retreat of any minister from power, an was till 
then utterly unparalleled, and even unapproached, 
in the history of our presidential contests. Of the 


` 


sinve the assembling of congress, are too siznificant i twenty-six states, composing the Union, he received | 


» teeming abuses that mist ever attend the fondamen- 


lal heresy of Mr. Van Buren political system, 
which, instead of regarding government as a a high 
and holy trust for the good of the eountry, sees in it 
nothing buta job to be ad-ninistered for the benefit 
of a party. of which the president is the head and 
grand almoner. 


Now, I would ack, what is there to he apprehend- 


to be misunderstood. The convention at Baltimore the votes of but seven, and all of these (except one) ed from Mr. Clay's election, which ought to have the 


of the electoral colleges, he obtained but sixty—and the fatal and destructive evils, poisoning the vital 


the edict of the caucus in the capitol. 
In this state of things, are we, who have so often 
testitied, in the face of the world. our deep and earnest 


of the popular suffrages. a majority of 145.000, out 
of the free and enlightened citizens of America, who 


| 


elements of republican freedom and virtue, as well 
as the essential sources of national prosperity and 


convictions of the fatal and demoralizing tendencies | voted in the election, gave in their accumulated ver- | happiness, which, we have every reason to be ic re, 


of Mr. Van Buren's whole system of political action. 
to stand aside with folded arms, and to shrink into an 
inglorious, I had almost said, treasonable neutrality, 
because of some difference of opinion on questions of 


dict against him. 


And yet in the face of this so- | would inevitably follow the restoration of Mr. Van 


lemn finding of the great inquest of the body of the Buren. We shall, doubtless, have paraded before 
nation—while the echo of the general voice which | our eyes, in steroetyped horrors, the old and thread- 


: J í | pronounced it has not yet died upon the ear—a bold ] 
public policy, from Mr. Clay, which a wise spirit of attempt is made to induce the people to take back On the subject of the taritf J do not hesitate to say, 


hare apparition of the tariff, the bank, and distribution. 


moderation, and the recognised arbitrament of the their own settled and well considered judgment, and Mr. Clay’s creed, developed in his recent letters, is 
in elevating again to the highest office of the repubhlie in every respect, as just, as sound and unexception- 
the individual whom they had so recently and deli- able. as that of Mr. Van Buren, and his practice m- 
The election of chief magistrate of the nation, is berately deposed, pronounce a ſtagrant sentence ofj finitely better. Mr. Clay did not vote for, or ap- 


public will. are daily narrowing in magnitude and 
extend. 1 humbly think not. | 


one of those vital processes, provided by the consti | stuiltification and incompetence upon themselves.— prove the tariff of 1828, consigned to an odious ce- 


tion of the country, for the periodical regeneration | know not in what light other minds may view such | lebrity, under the name of the Bill of Abominations, 


of our system, by a fresh infusion into it, of the ele - 


a proceeding; but to ine it seems a contemptuons 


ments of poplar health and virtue, in which na sporting with the sovereign constituency of the 
good citizen unless under circumstances of a very | country—a sheer mockery and insult to the public in- 


peculiar character, can properly refuse to lake a part, telligence. 
and to the extent of this inf ence and exa uple, a a 


decided and efficient part. 


And by what means is Mr. Van Buren to be azain 


When the vast moral | presented as the legitimate and annointed candidate 


and political influence of the office, as well as its di- | of the de:nocratic party? Not certainly by the will 
rect attributes of positive. and controlling power, are lof the great body of the party, who, we have every 


considered, it can never be a matter of indifference, 
or even of an equal balance of countervailing wotives: 
of preference or objection, who shall fill tt. 
is always a choice; and though the making of that 
choice, may sometimes be embarrassed by con- 
flieting considerations, arising out of a want ofentire 
confidence of opinion with either of the opposing 
candidates, it is only the more incumbent on us tu de- 
termine our preference with care and deliberation, 


- according to the best lights of our understanding, and 


when once conscientiously formed, fearlessly and un- 
‘hesitatirgly to act it out. 
In the approaching presidential contest, then, we 
ouglit Het and cannot be neutral; and if, as every 
thing now inmeates s to be the case, that contest 
shall ve between Mr. Van Buren und Mr. Chay, have 
as tittle hesitation in saying that there ts but one line 
of action by which we can acquit ourselves of the 
full measure of our duty to the country— and that is, 
waiving all inmor considerations, to give a manly 
and determined support to Mr. Clay in preference to 
Mr. Van Buren. For myself, I can concetve ot 
no greater calamity to the nation, or deeper discredit 
to the cause and very name of popular govern- 
ment than the re-election of Mr. Van Buren would 
be, aer the signal and over whelining majority by 
which he was so recently deposed frou power, upon 
-the fullest canvass of his measures, policy, aud con- 
‘The host ‘of vindictive passions which follow in 
the train of restored govecuments-—the crowds of 
hungry retainers, pleading the inerit of past services, 
who press forward to claim the reward of their tde- 
lity, or indemnity for sacrifices and losses incurred 
in the common cause—the infatuated and pertina 
cious attachment to ancient abuses—the arbitrary 
and seli-wiiled habits nurtured in the former pusses 
sion of power—the commit cent to favorite but per- 
nicious schemes ot policy, have all concurred to give 
a sort of proverbial currency to the rewark of a ce- 
lebrated Kugiish statesman and historian, that the 
worst and most dangerous of all revolutions is a res- 
turation.* That all these evils would be realized to 
the wiiest extent, and in their most unmitigated vir- 
ulence in the restoration of Mr. Van Buren, none 
can doubt who have been attentive observers df the 
seltish aud vicious systein of party policy exemplitied 
in the creed and conduct of himself and his friends, 
or who have nat turgotten tiat memorable motto 
of party rapacity, so boldly emblazoned on the 
shields uf his chosen followers, which, in proclaim- 
inz: to the victors belong the spoils of victory,” 


“mits Fox, iu dhe I. / vi Jae il. 


There 
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reason to believe, deprecate and deplore the ma-Iness 


and folly of the act, but by the secret: and invisible 
agency of self-ronstituled concluves and caucuses, 
controlled. with absolute sway, by a few bold and 
adroit political managers. run no tsk in saving 
that if the individuals composing the party through 

out the Union could be interrogated upon the voir 
‘pine, to say whom they would prefer as the presi 

dential nominee of the party, three-fourths of the a, 
at least, and probably a fae larger proportion, would, 
unhesitatingly, declare their preference for some 
new candidate. And yet in utter contempt of the 
popular seatimentof the party, an disdaimfully re- 
jeclig the only eq tit ebe, as well as practicable 
mode of arriving at the will of the moj ority through 
the median of a fair, equal, avd unifora popular 
representation in the noninating convention, the 
friends of Mr. Van Biren, (nz on to that oul 
machinery of party dis ipline and subordination, de 

rived to them from the e mung or er of tie Jesuits 
through the bloody Jie inte Clabsof Revolution 

ary France, by whieh one or two active spirits are 
rhah ed to suppress tie wiil did coatrol the move 

ments of vast and entire bodies of men.) unperious- 
ty deelare that tie anf he oniy, siol be the eant- 
date of the party. Is it not tune taat honoraole and 
patriotice men, as they cespeet the digany of then 
own character, the privileges of free nen, and the 
sacred principles of repuolean government, should 
unite in one generous and virtuous struggle to over- 
throw, effectually and forever. the tyranny of a sys- 
tem, which, if now submitted to, must finally con- 
vert our noble popular institutions into the worst of 
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Adimimstravve poney which are promised us as the 
fruits of Mr. Van B iren’s restoration? A return to 
che glories und Uiessfigs of the sub-treasury system 
—a renewed war upon the currency, commerce, and 
business of the country! Just at the moment when, 
by the mere fact of the witadrawal of the ho-tility 
a the government, and that vis medicatriz nalyre 
which is inherent in the energies of a free, enter- 
arising and industrious people, all the business pur- 
suits of the nation are regaining their prosperity and 
activity, and the currency and exchanges of the 
country are findi:g their proper and natural level, 
every thing is to be agam thrown into confusion, and 
ve are tu be re plunged into a chaos of wild and per- 
nicious experiments, simply to signalize a remorse- 
less party triumph, in the consumination of a measure 
openly at war with every great practical interest of 


all dominations—.hat of an unscrupulous and sordid 
party oligarchy. ; 
Aud what are the wise and benignant measures of 


: complex suhjeet, on teras just and Sitisfactory 
| 


which Mr. Van Buren and his friends carried by their 
votes. It is rather an unfortunate coincidenre, con- 
sidering the professions of Mr. Van Buren, that all 
the tariffs which have heen mot couplained of in 
the south, owe their existence upon the statute book 
to the votes of hi»self or his friends. It is no want 
of charity, then, but the result of the- most eamtid 
and deliberate consideration, when | express the de- 
cided opinion, that Mr. Clay is far more to be relied 
upon fora practicable adjustinent of this delicate 


to all sections of the Union, (harmonizing their vas 
rime interests by the golden rale of moderation 
whichis the only pled ze of permanence and atabili 
in any arranzement that may be made.) thau We. Van 
Buren. Phe wise aud te nperate spirit so strikiug- 
ly exhibited in his letters whieh have been recently 
gives tothe pubhe vistained by bis weti kan ie 
Haence with his fciends, aat his own higi awl une 
q testioned chiracter for feankuess and deesion, 142 
guarantee which no portion of the nation will li elitly 
regard. j 
With respect to the hank, if the country shall be 
reduced to a chotee between the odious an! grinding 
sib-treasury Senne, and a naten institution af 
line,, properly guarded against abuse by the al- 
mis resteietions ofits charter, as well as oy a vigilunt 
puole supervision aad control, E do no not believe 
tnat She suber prety nent of the people, under the 
pressure of such an alternative, Woald Rodiny cause 
fo quarrel against thosa why, free frou constitutions 
al dith -uluies on the sujeet, should zo forthe latter 
in preference to the fur ner. Aad as tothe listri 
uon uf the proceeds of the publie tands, tiat stands 
aecessarily and evidently adjourned, as a practical 
qtestion, tbl the revenues of lie mation, compared 
with its expenditures and engage uents, shall be in 2 
very dilferent situation froin that in whieh they now 
are, or are likely to oe for years to cone. My own 
individual opinions on these subjects, have been so 
often and fully stated, that I need not repeat theme 
here. What l mean to say, at present, is, that these 
are issues either hypothetical and speculative, or 
neutralized by equal and opposing considerations on 
the other side, and should not divert the mind, fora 
moment, from those higher, and more urgent and 
vital questions, which are rue tests of a sound and 
correct decision in the pending presidential election. 
Those tests J have already adverted to They are 
such as are inseparabsy connected with the purity, 
character, and preservation of the govern nent itself, 
and in my humble judg-nent, are overwhelningly 
cunclusive against the pretensionsof Mr. Van Buren. 
As httle shall we permit ourselves, I trust, to be 
“frightened from our propriety” by the old and hol- 
low expedient of a senseless and arbitrary’ use of 
party names. ‘Those who are so prone to ring the 
changes on the nomenclature of federalist and repub- 
lican would do well to remember thatthey have men, 
reading and enquiring men, to deal with, and not 
children. Try Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay by 
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favorers of the ‘restoration.’ It was known for some 
da vs that thers tas such a letter, and conjecture was 
infinitely diversified as to ns characteristic features 
and distinctive political complexion. The letter it- 
self will leave no room for farther doubt or specula- 
tion. It is clear and unequivocal in its sentiments, 
as well as powerful in its reasoning, presenting per- 
haps the most finished argument which has ever ema- 
nated from its author. 

“More we need not say than this; that the com- 
plaints just or unjust of this party, or that, of all 
parties against a public man, cannot annihilate facts, 
or impair the force of truth and logical deduction. ` 

“The whig party have addressed no solicitations to 
Mr Rives. Between him and them there has been a 
coolness, amounting on their part almost to disgust, 
since the death of Gen. Harrison. This exposition 
is voluntary and spontaneous on his part, and called 
forth by no management or manceuvering or contri- 
vance on theirs, and is therefore entitled to the grea- 
ter weight. They have not approached Mr. Rives 
and asked him to cast the weight of his position and 
his talents at the crisis of a great party contest into 
the scale of Mr. Clay and the whig party. With a 


sive exercises of the powers of that department 
of the government. Judging them, then, by Mr. 
Van Buren’s own definition of political parties, as 
correctly laid down by him in 1823, but totally 
lost sight of in his subsequent practice, let the so- 
ber and impartial judgment of the country de- 
cide which is-the federalist and which the republi- 
can.“ 

It is impossible for any reflecting man to contem- 
plate the actual and prospective condition of the 


tions of the republican party, become so extraordi- 
nary a victim to his own feelings. Mr. Rives has 
now only to make a bonfire of all his speeches and 
votes prior to 1837; and, next, he should burn the 
pen, which was to compose the biography of James 
Madison. The politician, who supports the federal 
Henry Clay, is not calculated to be the biographer 
‘of Madison, or the commentator of our text book— 
i Madison's Report. The work would fall still-born 
from the press. ‘Star of the morning, how art thou 
‘fallen!’ There was a time when Mr. Rives would 


country without seeing iù it already the germ of have been heard with respect and even deference. 
new difficulties and troubles, which may, in their | by thousands: but if he goes off for Mr. Clay, he will 
approaching development, agitate our glorious Union not carry a dozen men with him in Virginia—fewer 
to ils centre. The Oregon and Texas questions in even, than he carried off in 1840. If he will go for 


our foreign rglations—at home, a deficient revenue, 
with all its orainary sources pressed up to their far- 


son to apprehend beyond; the tariff controversy re- 
opened, with all the conflicting interests and passion 
which never fail to be awakened by it; and added to 
these, the rekindled fires of the abolition excitement 
—each and all of them are questions which carry in 


Mr. Clay, (and evidences of that intention are now 
thickening upon us; indeed, it is said, his missive is 
4 thest productive limit, and some of them, there is rea- already in black and white,)the sooner he comes out 
and unmasks his course, the better for the republican 
party and for the whole country. 
there are to be no newrals—and we take him at his 


He contends, 


word. We fear not his influence—and we defy all 


his exertions.” 
their bosom the fearful elements of civil discord and | 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 11th instant, says: 


intestine strife. The worst and most dangerous as- The Richmond Whig of yesterday morning blows 


pect they present, is that all of them bring into im- 
mediate and opposing array, if not into angry and 
hostile collision, the sectional interests and teelings 
of the different geographical divisions of the confe- 
deracy. ; 


Whose, at such a moment, is the master spirit that 
may have power to still the rising tempest. beforc it 
sweeps with destructive fury over the face of our 
yet happy Union, or should this prove hopeless and 
impossible, whose the commanding genius, to ride 
in the whirlwind and direct the storm?” To pre- 
side over the destinies of a great republic, in a crisis 
of such complicated difficulty and peril, calls for 
something more than the acts of the mere party po 
litician. It demands the highest moral and intellec- 
tual qualities of the statesman—courage, self-posses-, 
sion, elevation of character and elevation of views 
a nobleness and generosity of nature that attracts 
contidence, and can inspire enthusiasm, the spirit of 
a 5 and the spirit of command combined. — 

et the annals of the country, in some of the darkest 
moments which have ever lowered upon its fortunes, 
be consulted, and they will answer, whether Henny 
“Cray or Martin Van Buren is the man for such. u 
e crisis. | 

lhave thus, my dear sir, with the frankness due 
to our relations of friendship, personal and political, 
JJ ee ee ee 


„»In the speech alluded to, (made on the 12th Feb. 
1828, un the powers of the vice president as presiding 
officer of the senate) Mr. Van Buren comments on tie 
‘attempt of Mr. Adams, in his inaugural address, ‘to 
trace the origin of the two great political parues, 
‘which’ he adds, ‘have divided the country from the 
adopton of the Constitution to the present day,’ and 
utter rejecting Mr. Adams’ theory, he gives h's own in 
the followiag worde: ‘they’ (the two great political par- 
ties of federalist and 9 ‘arose from other und 
very different causes. They are, in truth, mainly to be 
ascribed to the struggle between two opposing principles 
that have been in active operation in this country from 
the closing scenes of the revolutionary war to the pres- 
ent day—-the one seeking to absorb, as fur as prac.icuble, 
ull power from its legitimate sources and condense it into 
a single head: the other, an antagonist principle 
ing as assidously to resist the encroachments an 
the extent of executire authority.” 


his penny trumpet by way of preparing us for Mr. 
Rives’ great letter. He ushers it forth with a great 
-flourish—and prepares the world for an explosion, 
which might otherwise astonish and astound all sober 
and reflecting men. The letter is apparently before 
the editor, when he prepares his article—and he 
seems to have suited his sophistical eommentaries to 
the insidious text. When Mr. Senator Rives falls 
into such hands, bis best friends may wish hima safe 
_deliveranas, The Whig announces, that the great 


1 
l 
` 


i 


' performer is coming into the circus—and that ‘per- | 


haps a day or so may serve to confirm the Patriarch 
‘of ‘Old Hunkerism’ more fully in his gloomy fore- 
| bodings upon this point. We need not be more ex 
plicit at present.’ Perhaps!—say certainly—for the 
| Whig knows, that the letter is forthcoming—and that 
! two copies at least have been sent to Virginia—one 
to a Conservative, and another to a Whig. Mr. Rives, 
| when he makes one of his elaborate efforts, never 
| gocs to work by halves. But nous verrons. We shall 
reserve our comments for the great sophist himself 
but we shall not waste any of our ammunition 
upon his squire. We shall see, what great causes 
of complaint he has found against Martin Van Bu- 
ren, since he supported him in 1836. We shall see 
what marvellous virtues he hag recently found in 
| Mr. Clay. We shall see with what specious pre- 
texts he has glossed over his “utter abandonment of 
consistency and self-respect,’ (to use the Whig's own 
i words) and of all the great principles which he once 
‘professed. We shall see why it is, that W. C. Rives 
supports Henry Glay—a coalition more monstrous 
i than any other combination which this country has 
' produced—and an apostacy more startling than an 
i which any Virginian has ever displayed. We shall 
| not at all be surprised, if Mr. Rives has sung in uni- 
son with the absurdity of the Whig that Henry Clay 
is as good, (if not better) republican than Martin Van 
Buren!“ 


The Richmond Whig accompanies it publication 
with the following remarks: 
Ws this morning spread before our reading pub- 


labor- | lic that political letter of Mr. Rives, which for seve- 
d limit ral days has been the subject of temark in whig cir- 


i 


\ 
l 


| 


dual. 
through the affections and will of the people, and that 
nothing but the forms on the constitution now inter- 
pose to delay the fruition of the great advantages 
which the event will bring to the American people. 
They therefore have not solicited Mr. Rives for this - 
declaration in favor of Mr. Clay, and had no possible 
inducement to do so, 

“No ¢andid man can doubt after a pérusal of his 
very powerful letter, that Mr. Rives has been brought 
to his conclusions by the clearest convictions of right 
and the strongest persuasions of patriotism. Noone 
had a right to imagine, from his previous opinions, 
that he would ever support the restoration of Mr. 
Van Buren.” l 

A correspondent, over the signature of “A Repub- 
lican of the Old School,” in the Richmond Enquirer 
of the llth says: God forbid, Messrs. Editors, that 
the democratic party should ever be placed in a situ- 
ation, when it cannot proudly hold the language 
which you have done towards such political Arnolds! 
If the fate of that party should depend on the frowns 
or smiles of him and his compeers, then, indeed, 
should I. for one ,cease to take any further part in its 
success. We go still further, and declare, that un- 
der no circumstances, will we hold political commun- 
ion with one who has proved himself unworthy of 
the confidence and respect of any party one who has 
shown to the world, that he is at all times and in all 
places, prepared to barter his professed principles for 
place. Think you Messrs. Editors, that a sneaking, 
time-serving, and conrenient politician, like Wm. C. 
Rives, ever would have thrown himself into the 
hands of the whigs, if he had not fully ascertained, 
that the democrats would enter into no bargain with 
him? You ought to know, that he has, within the last 
few months, made overtures to us, and you do know, 
how some of them have been received. J] speak from 
the book. Again and again, we say, let him go—let 
him go—loathed and detested as he is, by all honest 
men. These hasty remarks are made by one who has 
known Mr. Rives, long and well.” 


The Alexandria Gazcite, says: “The Richmond 
Enquirer is most violent in its comments on the letter 
of Mr. Rives. The very ferocity of its attack shows 
that it fears the effect of the letter. But we are 
sorry to say that the Enquirer is unjust as well as 
fierce. Mr. Rives is no desefter, “ and *he Enquirer 
knows it. He could not possibly, we should think, 
have come out in favor of Mr. Van Buren. He could 
very consistently, as he has done, avow himself in fa- 
vor of Mr. Clay; for although, as he says, he may 
not agree with Mr. Clay in all particulars, he yet 
must infinitely prefer him to Mc. Van Buren, against 
whose principles, measures, policy, and party he is, 
and has been, strongly opposed. Mr. Rives’ ground 
is impregnable; abuse of him cannot weaken the force 
of his positions.” 

The Washington Spectator—Mr. Calhoun’s organ— 
thus expresses itself in regard to the jetter: 

“We publish to-day Mr. Rives’ letter on the sub- 


Yy | ject of the presidency, as one of the remarkable 


events of the day. It is not our purpose to enter at 
all into the reasons assigned by its distinguished au- 
thor, for his preference of Mr. Clay to Mr. Van 
Buren for the presidency. We do not agree with 
them. But we would remark, that it justities, what 
we have repeatedly urged on the democratic party— 
that in taking Mr. Van Buren as their candidate, 
they not only throw the party back to the old is- 
sues, but to the old votes, and the old antipathies, 
which were enlisted in they last canvass against Mr. 


. cles, and of unpleasant anticipation on the part of the | Van Buren. 
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“If we could have hoped for an exception in favor 


Mr. Rives. He was unable to co-operate with the | hesion to Mr. Clay. The Richmond Whig may af- 
whig party in any of their measures, so soon as they : fect to praise his positions. 


He stood, indeed, an antagonist | enough to declare that Mr. Rives has been brought 
to Mr. Clay. Yet, he will now support Mr. Clay in 


They went against the 


o party, on account of an opposition to Mr. Van Bu- 


ren, and they will go against it again. This is hu- 
man nature; and he who did not expect this result, 
but looked for ‘a sober second thought,’ that would 
overrule it, may show that he is a very good man, 


but will also prove himself to be a very bad politi- 
cian.” 


The United States Gazette, says: “Our Washington 
correspondent mentioned, some time since, that Mr. 
Rives would be found on the side of Mr. Clay. We 
believe that most of the statesmen aud voters of the 
country will stand in the same relation towards that 
N statesman, before the end of May next. Mr. 


in the approaching contest; when, therefore, he 
steps into line, he assigns his motives.” 


The Pennsylvanian has the following: 

“The Alexandria Gazette says: ‘We are gratified 
to learn that Mr. Rives has declared himself warmly 
in favor of Mr. Clay.’ “Well, we are also ‘gratified? 
to hear it, inasmuch as it is always a satisfaction, 


both to himself and to others, that a man should be| politician in the Union. 


somewhere, and declare himself ‘warmly’ in favor 
of something, even if it be only a coon, instead of 
preserving a merely negative attitude and being all 
hostilities, with no intermixture of the affections. If 
Mr. R. has got completely to Clay, he js entitled to 
congratulation, as having found his place, and dis- 
covered his position. Jt is no small addition to a 
man’s comfort to know exactly who and what he is. 
lt is perplexing to be evermore an indefinite article. 
Still, however, we are sorry for Mr. Riyes—not that 


| 


i 
t 


| 


| 


such men from the whig camp. aud hew them in 
pieces. We refer, too, to the declarations of some 
the whigs upon the streets, that they held the Captain 
and Wm. C. Rives alike in character and conduct— 
as traitors. If Mr. Rives should wish to know what : 
the republicans think of him, he should have heard 

the declarations that were made in the district con- 

vention, which assembled in the senate chamber on 

Thursday evening, from the orator who addressed 

them, and from the chairman in his valedictory re- 

marks. No epithets of contempt were spared to mark 

the infamy of his desertion. 

“Talk of his convictions of right, and his persua; 
sions of patriotism! Talk of a man’s abandoning all 
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of leeches and blood-suekers. If unqualiſied before, 
he knows him to be more so now. 
sagacity cannot fail to see that the very first concep- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren’s ‘restoration’ originates in 


REVENGE! And revenge upon? whom why upon the 


American people for having expelled him! Atonement 
is to be made to him for his defeat by them; an idea 
including both a denial of their righttoexpel him and 
' the inclusion of a right to subject them to humilia- 
tion for ils exercise! Old Hunkerism' will find too 
late that the proper republican pride of the Ameri- 
can people will reject these antiquated notions, drawn 
from the slavish periods when the doctrines of pas- 
sire obedience and non resistance oppressed mankind.— 
Mr, Rives will be sustained by the voice of Virginia, 
and the almost unanimous voice of the states of this 
Union.” 


MR. CLAY IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 5th inst. says. “At 
an informal mecting of the house of representatives, 
yesterday, Mr. Clark suggested that as Mr. Clay was 
in the city. the members of the legislature should 
visit him in a body as a mark of respect and affec- 
tion. Mr. Taylor modified the motion so as to pro- 
pose that the members should first visit Governor 


his political principles, attempting to fasten upon us Mouton. This modification was objected to by Mr. 


the champion of all the federal heresies of the school | 


of Hamilton—changing his coat entirely, and not 


preserving the semblance of a single color which | 


he wore during the earlier and subsequent periods 
of his life, up to 1837—becoming a more shame- 


monwealth has ever yet produced. Talk of his pa- 


Jess apostate, than any which this honored 1 


Ogden, as it seemed a condition of the visit of Mr. 
Clay;—as a distinct and independent proposition Mr. 
Ogden stated that he would readily agree to it. Mr. 
Taylor's proposition was, however, agreed to. Ac- 
cordingly, the members repaired in a body to the go- 
vernment house, where they were hospitably receiv- 
ed; after which his excellency accompanied them to 


triotism, forsooth! He was not content with being Mr. Clay's residence, and interchanged the compli- 


a neutral—‘an armed neutral,’ as he once professed 
to be—No, no! He must now go the whole. 
clares all neutrality’ to be ‘inglorious, if not ‘trea- 
sonable.’ 

„He throws himself with all his- weight (which is 
fortunately that of a feather -in point of influence,) 
into the scale of the most decided and ultra federal 
And why is this? Because 
he is the victim of his miserable ſeelings—the slave 
of his hatred towards Mr. Van Buren—defeated in 
his attemps to get up a third candidate—and_believ- 
ing Mr. Clay as the strongest man, and as likely to 
be elected, he 13 willing to join the strongest side, 
‘pursue the triumph and partake the gale.“ Some of 
his present allies know him, and est:mate his motives 
more correctly than the R. Whig affects todo. Wit- 
ness the following extract of a letter, from the Wash- 


+ 


ington correspondent of the N. Orleans Bee, on the 


he hasat last ‘declared himself warmly in favorof Mr. | 24th December: : 


Clay,’ for this is a matter of little consequence; but 


“I learn this evenirg, that Mr. Rives, of Virginia, 


that a man whose talents and whose prospects were | speaks decidedly in favor of Mr. Clay's eleetion. He 
so brilliant, should, in a moment of pique, have aban- | probably sees the movements in Virginia, and thinks 


doncd his party to struggle over the intermediate 
ground, and, in the end, tu join the enemy. Such 
are the consequences of taking pride and resent- 
ment for councillors and of acting upon passionate 
impulses, instead of being guided by the calm dic- 
tates of reason. No man of his age ever stood bet- 
ter with the democracy of the Union than Wm. C. 
Rives. A career of the most distinguished and ho- 
norable nature was before him, but lacking patience 
to bide his time, he gave up all for the gratification 
of petulant disappointment. Missing the vice presi- 
dential nomination in 1836, he forsook his friends and 
is now ‘warmly in favor of Henry Clay. There isa 
moral in this which commends itself to the medita- 
tions of every aspiring politician; for it floats as a 
warning buoy over a reef of rocks which has prov- 


ed a shipwreck to many a gallant vessel, but in. 


no instance more regretted than in that of which we 
have now occasion to speak.” 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 13th, has as its 
leading article: 

“Mr. Rives—tne Deserter.” “The waters are 
out—the signs are fulfilled—and Mr. Rives’ letter is 
published in Thursday’s Whig. We republish the 
precious document this morning, and shall reserve 
the cornmentaries, to which it is entitled, for further 
discussion. Amid all the pwans, which it may re- 
ceive from the whig press, we conceive it to be as 
weak in execution, as it is profligate in design. It 
is the flimsiest mask, that ever attempted to conceal 

e face of a deserter. In spite of the glasses of the 

hig, it was only written for the purpose of being 
published. It bears a fiction on its face. It pro- 
fesses to be written to ex-Senator Fontaine, to give 
him in all ‘the frankness due to our relations of 
Friendship, personal and political,’ Mr. Rives’ ‘views; 
when, in tact, it was written not for his friend, but 

or the public. A copy of it had been given to a 
whig-—aod the whole object was, to go before the 
public at once. The poet speaks of a mouse who 
even intrigued to get a ‘piece of bread and butter.’— 
Mr. R. is such a diplomatist, that he cannot even get 


a letter before the public; without some ridiculous 
finesso. i 


1 


| 


it prudent to take the wave upon the comb. A de- 
cided movement of the fence men is always the 
strongest evidence of the preponderance of the scale 
into which they jump. No men watch the signs of the 
times with a closer observation and more cautious 
scrutiny than they, and no men sooner perceive from 
what quarter the wind is about to set.” 

“How well this whig scribbler knows Mr. Rives 
the public will judge. Time may also dissipate all 
his calculations. He may fail in the accomplish- 
ment of all the objects he has at heart. His sole 
reward will be found in the scorn of the people.— 
Mr. Clay may not be elected. We believe that both 
he and his compeer may be disappointed in their fa- 
vorite wishes. Certain it is, that Mr. Rives can con- 
tribute nothing to his success. He cannot, we re- 
peat, carry olla dozen men with him—and his deser- 
tion is only calculated to excite the burning indigna- 
tion, the slumbering energies, and the strenuous! 
exertions of every republican in the land. His gold] 
spoon oratory is exhaustcd—which we always con- 
tended was even among all the mummeries of the 


He de- 


ments Of the season with that gentleman. The whole 
affair was creditable to the liberal feelings of all 


parties concerned. Such occurrences tend tosmooth . 


political asperities, and demonstrate that we can ho- 
nor exalted station and eminent merit, whether in the 
person of a whig or a democrat.” 

Henry Cray. A citizen of Richmond, who de- 
scended the Mississippi river with Mr. Clay, writes 
to the editor of the Richmond Whig that Mr. C. will 
go from New Orleans to Mobile—thence through 
Macon, Milledgeville, and Angusta, in Georgia, to 
Charleston—thence to visit Colonel Preston at Co- 
lumbia—thence by Raleigh and Wilmington, N. C., 
to Norfolk and Purtsmouth—thence by the peninsula 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia, (Northampton and 
Accomac) to Wilmington, in Delaware. 

A large and respectable meeting of the citizens 
of Bibb county, Georgia, was held at Macon on the 
2d inst.. for the purpose of extending an invitation to 
Henry Clay, to visit that erty while passing through 
Georgia. A committee of 26 was appointed to make 
necessary arrangements for his reception and enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Clas having been requested by a meeting of 
whigs in Accomac, has accepted an invitation to visit 
that retired county, supposed by him and no doubt 
truly, to present a lively representation of Old Eng- 
lish manners and customs two hundred years ago— 
that is in the time of the commonwealth.and Crum- 
well. The following is Mr. Clay’s detter: . 

Ashland, 12th Dec. 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: On the eve of my departure for N. 
Orleans. I have received your ‘obliging invitation to 
visit Accomac. There are two places in the United 
States which, more than almost any othr, I am de- 
sirous of seeing! one is the Eastern Shore of Virgi- 
nia, and the other the Island of Nantucket; in both of 
which, the primitive manners customs and hospitali- 
ty of the early emigrants to them from Europe, I 
understand, are admirably preserved. Your letter, 
gentlemen, by the propriety and delicacy of the 
grounds on which you place your friendly invitation, 
adds to the motiv es which I previously had to see the 
Eastern Shore; but I dare not trust myself with a 


A man of hi’ 


whigs, the littlest, basest thing, that was exhibited dur- positive engagement to accept it. All that { can al- č 


ing the campaign of 1840: 


The Richmond Whig observes:—‘‘Between Mr. 
Rives’ course in 1840 and his course now, there is 
not only no inconsistency, but the most rigid confor- 
mity. After his experience of the four years cor- 
ruptions of Van Buren's administration, he utterly 
repudiated that trickster, though nominally belong- 
ing to the same party—though having from him the 
highest offers of promotion if he would support him 
—though he was next in party promotion to Mr. Van 
Buren! He did not think him, with his corrupt ad- 
ministration before his eyes, worthy to rule, and he 
abjured and abandoned him! This unquestionably 
was the deed of a patriot, regardless of private in- 
terest and intent only upon the welfare of his coun- 
try. He repeats the same act now. He has no rea 
son to suppose Mr. Van Buren better qualified or 
changed from what he was. He knows from the 
unvarying lessons of history, that he is less qualified 
than before: that a ‘restoration’ never fails to bring 
back the old abuses, the old passions, the old swarm 


low myself to hope is, that, if, after my arrival at 
Norfolk, I find myself under circumstances, that 
will admit of an excursion to Accomac, I shall take 
the greatest pleasure in inaking it. In the mean- 
time, | pray your acceptance to my profound ac- 
kuowledgements, aud assurances of my being faith- 
fully. 

W friend and obedient servant, 

H. CLAY. 

Messrs. E P. Pitts, E. J. Young, C. H. Cropper, 
John T. R. Joynes, Win. Sam’! Curtis, E. S. Snead, 
James W. Curtis, and L. Finny. 

The Richmond Enquirer in referring to the above, 
says: The compliment payed to the refined hospi- 
tality of the Eastern Shore is no doubt deserved— 
but really we wish, that a political meeting could be 
held in the presence of the people of Accomac, be- 
tween the federal champion Mr. Clay, and their pre- 
sent representative Mr. Wise—who, we are happy 
to understand, upon the best east is as decided- 
ly sgainst Mr. Clay, as he is ſor Mr. Van Buren. 


—— 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Fis Position. We inserted tuo or three brief 
extracts in cor last, giving reports that were cir- 
enlating in relation to the ecurse Mr. Calhoun 
would pursue as to the next presidency, and stating 
thut he had written a letter to a member of congress 
on the subject. The same extracts, sith two or 
three others of similar import, are inserted in the 
Richmond Enquirer of the J6th, the editor of which 


remarks; “We can vouch for the entire accuracy of. 


none of these specifirations, We suspect, fron what 
we have heard, that Mr. Calhoun letter has been 
returned to him hy his friends at Washington for re- 
visen and modification. That he has certainly writ- 
ten a letter is clear from the following extract of a 
letter we bave received from Washington: è 
.** Louse of representatives. Jumuary 12, 44. 

CP will eme «av, that | have seen a letter to-day 
from Mr. Calhoun, in whieh he stotes that he will 
not perit his name to go into the Baltimore conven- 
tion. and that his reasons for the save are given in full 
to a senator, and ill be made known in a few ays.” 

Mus Verrons. W. wait with as much equanimity 
as posible for the fourthcoming leiter. Let it he 
what it may, Virginia will do her duty. She has ad- 
hered to her repnblican flag since the adoption of the 
constitution Her principles are inscribed on her 
banners: f 93. She has never faltered in the sup- 
port of them. whilst other states may have hesitated 
and bung back. She has always selected the best 
and mast available candidate to carry them out. She 
will not shrink now, when the danger is most im- 
minent, and the enemy most formidable. She never 
wailed till she saw how other states und other men 
would go. She waits not, falters not, has not a mo- 
ment’s doubt or hesitation now. She will fall glori- 
ously in the last ditch, if she has to fall at all—with 
her face to her foe—or she will again assist to con- 
quer gloriously and save the republic.” 


The Rich- end Whig of the 16th says: There are 
various: amors about this gentleman's actual and 
prospective position, and letters he is said to have 
writen, indicating it. We suspect the truth is sim- 
ply this—that secing that the ‘Old Hunkers’ had 
completely packed the Baltimore Convention, that he 
himself stood bot the smallest chance of receivine 
its nomination—Mr. Calhoun has formally signified 
his purpose of withdrawing from the candidacy, with 
a view to permit his friends, partizans, and followers. 
freely to choose, whether they wall prefer ‘upon this 
hill to feed, or batten on that moor.“ This is for 
E actiou—to meet present continzencies— 

ut we shall not be surprised if he has alsa written 
another letter, to appear at the fitting time, in whieh 
after qualified but severe censure of Henry Clay, he 
pours unmitigated candemnstion upon the proposed 
‘restoration.’ We do not speak from the eard and 
if we ere we shall be escused for falling mto a spe- 
eulative error, We profess not to be, and have no 
desire to be, in the secrets of Fort Hill.“ So far 
as practical things are concerned, Mr. Calhoun“ 
position is of very inconsiderable consequence. The 
aid of his frends could undoubtedly add to Mr. 
Clay's majority and tae brilliancy of the whig victo 
ry in November; but that victory is jast as inevitable 
without them. The whigs will rejoice in the co- 
Operation of all good citizens to accomplish a refor- 
mation in the government; but they are in too high 
and commanding a position to sue to any adverse 
party for uud. They are prepared to extend the right 
hand of fraternity and fetlowship to all, but to ad- 
diess mitreaties and to make concessions which may 
hercalter embarrass thein, lo none. So far as whiz 
feeling is concerned, herein we know we du speak 
from the curd— rom the book.” 

A cumese at a Group. By way of capping of— 
or furnishing a back ground tu those prou. inent pornt> 
in the pulitical preture, we insert the following ex- 
tracted also (gow the Richmond Enquirerof the 16.h. 

“Another rumor comes on the wings of the wind 
from Washington. II is of the most extraordinary 
and astounding character. A letter reports, that on 
Tuesday last Mr. Mangum had a dinner party, and 
that Mr. l'yier and Mr. Botts were among his guests! 
Mr. D. Webster, being then in Washington. was pre- 
sent, and alsu 10 whig senators. A part of the re- 
past is said in the letter to have been a fine sadd-e 
of m tton, which Mr. Botts had received from his 
farm, aud had previously presented to Mr. Mangum.” 

Can this be true? Can it be true, thal the presi- 
dent of the United States has consented to break 
bread and drink wine, meet at the same board, with 
one who has proclaimed him to be a traitor, auo 
charged hi upon the record with perjury? Is it 
5 that this “union of honest mew’ has been 
brought about at the board, and under the auspices 
of one wav accidentally holds the dignitied office of 
vice president of the U. States? ‘That Daniel Web 
ster and ten whig senators are aiding und abetting in 
this meeting? It is almost ineredible—and we sbail 
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tale. But if it he so, what mast have herame of the 
proud honor of the president of the U. States? What 
of the dignity of Viegines gentlemen? What mischief 
—what portentous coalition ison foo? Again we say 
the story is (on disgusting fo he true. But rerenons a 
nosmouicns, We understand the mutton in question 
was not raised by Mr. Botts, but purchased by him 
in Rie hmond.” ; 

(Presid @t Tyler was not present at the dinner al- 
luded to nor has he yet hada taste of the mutton in 
question.) ' 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

| The following document fron Con SALISBURY, 
[chairman of the “Jonsson Srate Centrar Commit- 
Ter” of Kentucky, we find pubjished in the Demo- 
‘cialic Union. It will be recollected that the “demo. 
cratie convention” of Kentucky had nominated Col. 
| Johnson for the presidency. 

To the dem: erte of Pennsylvania: 

FeLLow citizens: A crisis has arrived in the poli- 
ties of Pennsylvania, in which it becomes the impera- 
tive duty, as tt must be the pride and pleasure of 
‘every democrat, to take that altit de and position on 
the presidential question, whi- h will secure union 
land harmony in our ranks, as well as advance the 
ultimate success of the democratic party, and the 
ascendency of its principles. A period ts rapidly 
approaching when the republican party of the Union 

will assemble in the highest possible political attı- 
tude, that of a national convention and select an indi- 
vidnal as their candidate for the presidency. Our 
vovernment has been in existence for more than half 
a century, and from its origin there has been no time 
when the principles of the two great conflicting par- 
ties were more clearly defined, or better understood. 
The next presidential campaign will involve the suc- 
cess and ultimate ascendency of the party to which 
a Jefferson, a Madison, a Jackson, a Van Buren, and 
a Johnson have given their alle: iance, sustained and 
cheered on by the democracy of the nation. The 
federal party find a fit representative of their princi- 
ples in the person of Henry Clay, an.] have with 
great unanimity designated him as their presidential 
eaudidate. The democratic party in most of the 
states have with equal unanimity designated Martin 
Van Buren as their standard bearer in the preaiden. 
ual campaign of 1844, and we are now called by 
every consideration of duty and patriotism to assume 
our final position, wheel ito the great democratic 
hne, and gise our cordial united support to the ex- 
pressed will of our party. It is not the part of pa- 
triotism or prudence for the friends of any candidate 
to Continue a factious opposition. It can only weuk- 
en ourselves and strengthen our political enemies.— 
We bave been the eariy and devoted triends of Rich- 
| M: Johnson; and in Pennsylvania, in the conti- 


dence and alfections of the peuple he is second tu no 
wan living. ‘Phe measure of his lame is full, and it 
has been his maxim neither to “seek nor to decline 
ic e.“ 

It is clear that the democratic parly sympathise with 
Van Buten and Johnson, and they are determined to 
vindicate their principles by the election of these 
sood and true men in 1344. Such a result would 
indeed be a great moral triumph for the atmirers of 
Iree government throughout the world. The friends 
of Col. Johnson in Pennsylvania will not falter in 
thear duty; vat like the old chief, who has shown such 
devotion to his country in peace and in war, they will 
come into the support of the candidates so ciearty 
mdicated by the democratic party of the nation. It 
has been intimated that Col. Juhuson would wot per- 
nit his name to be used fur the vice presidency .— 
he Kentucky Yeoman,” a paper having the confi- 
dence of Col. Johnson, contradicts this suggestion, 
and we know that Col. Johnson will not decline any 
honor or trust assigued him by the people of the 
United States. On this subject we speak authorita- 
lively, nor can we doubt that the entire democracy 
of the “Keystone state“ would hail with pride and 
pleasure the uommation of Van Buren and Johuson. 
We will then have the gratification of seeing those 
two eminent menu who so honestly, represented the 
principles of the democratic party, agam placed al 
the head of our goverument. Wath this lickel we 
sil obtain as- great and certain a victory over the 
federal party in 13844, as Col. Johnson did over a fu- 
reign enemy in 18 18 un the bauks of the CPhames.— 
And the hero of that hard fougut but glorious field 
will be elevated by his countrymen in triumph to the 
vice presidency of the United states. ö 

We have felt called upon to say this much to our 


| 
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THE VICE PiBSIDGNEY, 

The foregoing Jeter 1h wi h prapricty have been ine 
erted under thia e pin. Ly referive teat, our readers 
will perceive that some of the influential friends of Col. 
Johnson, and those roa, of his nearest neighbor, and 
at who instance, no doubt, be was notuinat-d as a 
candidate forthe presidency by the members of the par- 
ty in the legisla ure of Wentucky.—or, at least, the chaire 
man of the oen'ral aumimnitiee of the party in that states 
and who, itis presumed, writes “by autnority” in the 
premises, now proposesto withdraw Col Johnson froin 
the presidential canvass, und to start hin for the pire pre- 
sidency.—on the neket with Mr. Van Buren for presi- 
dent. We lovk to the west for a contr idiction ur a con- 
firmation of this movement, upon which no little de- 
pends. Col J-hnson nor having been revarded ns in 
the field for the vice presidency, several candida‘es have 
henn brouzht prominen ly before the publie by their 
iriends for not. inati i tothatcfice Amonget the mat 
prominent of those, is the ex-guvernor of Tennessee, 


Mr. Pol. k. 


The Richmond Whig of the 13th says: 

“The senior editor of the Enquirer announced with 
exultation on Saturday night, at his bed of justice“ 
that Col. Dick Johnson was a dran horse! Is he 
not mistaken? Has he heard from Old Tecumseh 
himself, or only from. Mr. Salisbury? But we care, 
not. If the Colonel is withtrawn, our venerable 
neighbor has lost the finest nag in his stable, though 
but @ quarter horse. What we really wish is to 
see all withdrawn but Mr. Van Buien, and a single- 
handed contest between him and Mr. Clay. Col. John- 
son’s withdrawal, if satisfactory to his party, is no less 
so to nis opponents. ‘Judicial blindness” has ever 
befallen the partizans of an exiled dynasty. Jt was 
so with the Stuarts and with the Bourbons, and itis 
not less clearly so at this moment with the advocates 
of Mr. Van Buren’s “restoration.” hey desire and 
atte..pt impossible things, but they are deprived of 
the capacity to see that they are impossible.“ 


The Whigs in the meantime, without having any 
very decided preference for any dividual for the 
vice presidency, have many candidates named for 
the consideration of their general convention» 
which is to meet at Baltimore in May next, to make 
the nominations for both president ant vice president» 


The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot, writes ou the J2th iistant—** Phe question 
of the vice presidency is begin tu be agitated 
here with earnestness. Among those most promie 
nent, so far as | hear them mentioned, are “honest 
Juhn Davis,“ Mr. sergeant, Jonn M. Ct ay ton, of De- 
leware, and Mr. Fillmore, of Western Now Youk— 
all highly competent (or the stauon, and will be 
found true in the worstof tines.” 

‘The name of Harman Denny. of Western Penn- 
syivama, is presented by others, and Mr. Mangum, 
of N. Carolina, and Mr. Botts, of Virginia, have also 
been suggested fur the oflice by the whigs. 
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TRADE WITH CHINA, 


Fr. m the New Orleans Bee. 

The recent opening of the Chinese empire to our 
commerce Isa circumstance of the greatest impor- 
tance and will be a new and lightly favorable era not 
only to the commerce and ..anutuctures of the Uni- 
ted States but particularity to the coton planting in- 
terest of the south. It way and probabiy witi be some 
years before this trade ts fully developed, bul we may 
rest assured that it is destined lo be of gigantic mag- 
nitude and of immense importance tu tne U. States 
by opening a vast and new outlet for the constant 
consumption of thal stapie. 

At the last advices trom Canton, India cotton was 
selling at 4 1-2 teals per picul whichis witnin a trac- 
uon of five cents per pound. The article, it is true, 
was greatly depressed, but even al a cousiderable ad- 
Vance on that rute we Cannolsu Cessiunly Ompele in 
the raw material with the India growers, though un- 
der the rapid extension of the culture to Uns co iutry 
itis a satisfaction | know thal m case of a depressed 
and ove. b r.hened market here, there is 3a vullet 
there tur a large quaniny of oar ue tor cotton (such 
us compares wiin thet produced m luda, ) at dtu 6 
vents per pound. and even within th past season ane 


fellow citizens, and in doing so we are influenced by | article much superior to the buna cottun could have 


no other consideration than an honest desire to pio» 

mote tbe unjon and barmony of the democratic purty, 

and the final aud complete ascendency of ds princi 
| ples. Very respectfully, SELH SALISKURY, 
hair. an Juhuson State Cen. Com. 


| 


been purchased here at less than those rates.. 

li is however vy the mtruduction of the maguface 
tured article that we shail be able most succes-dully, 
not only to comp te unn (but id dr. ve bie ludia Coie 


ten probably oul of tune market. 
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It is on this view of the subject that it hecomes an 
object of ‘such congratuiation that ourcotlon man 
ufactires have attained such an extent und such pere 
fection and cheapness in their operations that they 
are able to compete successfully with the ſahries of 
any other nation, thus asserug to our country the 
supply of the heavy manulactared article (aud con- 
sequently the consumption of our raw material) in 
ali those nations where they are not excluded by 
heavy or prohibttery duties, or where they are ad- 
mitted ona footing of equality with similar fabrics 
coming from other countries. This is peculiarly the 
eave as regards the Chinese market. Ihe principal 
kind of goods required there are of the more heavy 
and common description, which we are able to fur- 
nish of better q vality, and certainty as cheap, proba- 
biy cheaper, than either England or Switzerland, in 
which latter country the coarser kinds of cotton 
goods are made on very reasonable ferma. 

it as probable that on the first opening of the Chi- 
nese ports such a flood of goods will have been 

oured into that country both Trom America and 
Sen that (he market will be crushed down under 
the magnitude of the supply and that heavy losses 
will have been sustained upon th se accumulated 
cargoes,—this is the more likely to be the case when 
it is borne in mind that the maoufacturers both inthe 
United States and England were overloaded with 
their stock of goods and how completely both these 
markets were swept to make up the immense ship- 
ments that were sent forward in the early part of the 
present year, to the Celestia! empire. And the de- 
mand has been kept up so steadily that very recently 
and probably it is even still the case, many of the 
mills in the eastern states were working the whole 
twenty-four hours with a double set of hands in 
manufacturing fabrics suitable tor that market, which 
were taken as faust as they could be thrown from the 
looms. Two hofises in Boston have shipped this year 
to Canton 750,000 pieces of cotton guuds, and the 
whole quantity sent from the U. States is uot Jess than 
2.500.000 pieces, and 10.000 bules of the raw ma- 
terial. 


The shipments of the manufactured article have 
probably been as heavy or heavier from Bogland, 
as the stock there had-accumiufaled to even a greater 
extent than inthe United States. As already obser- 
ved, the result of a large portion of these shipments 
may and probaniy will, be attended with considera: 
ble lusses—not because the supply id more than the 
country requires and can consume—far from it; be- 
cause heavy as the shipments hive been, we helete 
th@y are comparabsely sudi to what wil find a rea- 
dy vent in that quarter in suececding years; but it 
must be recoilected thal the Chinese to their general 
havits and mode of conducting trade, are a peculiar 
people; that Hus Good of geods will fow m upon 
theni and vacctuimulatle in such poimense masses, prin 
cipally at one point (Canton) Ihat they wul not be 
prepared tu take hvid af su large a quanaly; that nei 
ther the means io purchase or the arrange nents to 
work off and disteimute through the empire such a 
stock of goods win have ocen wade; that the chan- 
pels of trade will nat hive been opened for then, 
nor the people generally prepared to take them to 
such an extent fur consumption; and on the top of 
eli tnese causes fora depression m price, the holders 
will all be pressing and anxious to realize. “Pte im- 
troduction and consiiaption of European and Ameri- 
can fabrics in China, have been the work of much 
time and perseverance, and has gradually, though 
steadily, increased. It Will no doubt, in tuture, im- 
Crease ln a much gieuter ratio, as we consider the 
barriers now brokea duwn which bave heretulore ex- 
eluded the trade and enterprise of foreigners from 
having any access tu the interior of the empire.— 
- Sull, however, we must nut expect that we can ut 
once altain the object by an overwhelming torrent 
of trade, but must imtiuduce it as u gentle rivulet 
gradually feeding, sustaining and increasmyg I, unt 
it expands into a mighly river, passing through the 
length and breadth vi tne dans. 

In reflecting vn this suvject, the questions that arise 
to the wind are: i 

Ist. What is the probable extent of cotton fabrics 
that the Chinese wail require? 

Al. Can we successtuliy compete with foreign and 
the domestic Cuinese labries, m suppiymg that de- 
mand? 

3.1. Have the Chinese the ability and how, to pay 
for any very great additional suppiy of foreigy goods: 

We will endeavor tu answer these enquiries us wel 
as turmish some gencral vbsekvations oo the subject, 
and wul proccea at once tu the Consideration ut the 
first and second of these queries: 

WF hat is the prebuble extent of cullon f.brics that the 
Chinese will rigira? 

In vnr present Loperteet knowledge of the interior 
of the country, it ie deut to unser this question 
wilh anv vreul wccuracv. biltenouvhis knuwu to sar 
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the quantity must he large. The population of Chi- bulk of cotton goods sent to these markets freun Eng- 
na is now nniversally admitted to be not jess than land, ore put np in the American style, wath Auw ri. 
300 000,000. and the great iem of their clothing is can stamps and the name of A erican mills und 
eotton. In the southern section of the country it is manufacturers on them, in order to facilitate their 
exclusively so, with the exception ofthe more weal- Lale. x 
thy classes, who wear silks, and in the winter fur, There is no donht we make as cheap an article 
but these materials are used only for the cuter car-j; ard a better one; for we believe it is au admitted fact 
ments—the under ones, even with that class, being that we always use a heiler quality of cotton tomke 
likewise of cotton. The weight of clothing that aja similar article. than the Eugtish manufacturer d. es. 
China man will load himeelf with in cold weather,| Here in New Orleans as nell as in all the cotton 


is very great Tenor a dozen garments, one over 
the other, and o1 6 or two of them padded and quil- 
ted with cotton, ia an ordinary wear; and. so far as 
we can learn, the same mode and material of dress 
prevail in the interior and more northern portions of 
the empire, where, from the greater severity of the 
climate, this quantity of clothing is worn for a long- 
er portion of the vear, 

The present population of the U. States is pro- 

bably about 20,000.000, and the cotton fabrics con- 
sumed by them require at least 300 000 bales cf the 
raw material. A much larger quanty is worked up 
by our manufactories, and there is atso a heavy im- 
(portation for consumption of foreign cotton goods; 
but then our exports of domestic fabrics is quite 
large alsu, and after making full and liberal allow- 
ance, the home market will require at least that 
quantity of raw cotton. If the population of China 
consumed in equal ratio, they would require filleen 
fold, or 4.500,000 bales of raw cotton annually to 
clothe them!! We cannot, however, draw such a 
comparison between the two populations—the people 
of the United States being ine most extravagant and 
and wasteful in their consumption of clothing of any 
nation in the world, and: the Chinese probably the 
most careful and economical. But let us make a 
full allowance for this difference of habits in the two 
people, and say that one American consu:nes five 
times the quantity of clothing that a Chinese does, 
and it will still require 900,000 bales per annum for 
the use of tbis latier nation. 

Their present supply of cotton fabrics is derived 
in part from the American and European importa- 
tions, and the deficiency is made up from their do- 
mestic fabrics, from India cotton supplied to them 
from the ports of British India, in British ships. 


It was one of the conditions of the chorter of the 
Euglisn East In Compans, that they should annu 
ally export tu [udia and China a certain amount of 
British manufactures, which fora long course of 
years they were compelled to do, at great disadvan- 
tage, as they were suld al heavy sacrifices m China 
—parucularly their woollen goods, and they made 
the must desperate exereions to titrodiee thea toto 
comsiLuption m that coumry. ln conseq ence of 
these exertions and sacrifices, these goods (both 
woollen and cotton) have been graduaily but stead. 
ly Waking. taer way, each year, more and 
more in avor with the Chinese, until finally the 
company began to pay their way and realize cost 
and charges. By this truce the American manufac 
turer had uitained the skill and expemence that ena- 
uled lin to rival the Eta lis abrics, and as u aimat 
ter of couse he stepped lorsard to participate to 
the trade. Within a few yeats our experts have 
been regulary increasing in acount, anti the qian- 
lily of Aimerean manulactures sent to Coma had at- 
tained to cunsrierabie buportance, even elore the 
recent dilliculties, on the sevuemenut of whichpand 
the opening of the Chinese ports, the trade has re- 
ceived the great and sudden Hupetus to which allu- 
sion has already been made. 

‘the struggle fur the pussession of this important 
market bas vow fairly commenced betu een the Aiue- 
rican, the British, and the Chinese manufacturer, and 
the neXt question is— 


a ne ee 


* 


Chinese un uſucture r in supplying the demund? 

ln the first place, can we dene the British manu- 
facturer vut oi the Chinese marker? and 

Sccundly, can we drive out the Iii, cotton by 
furnishing the Chinese with dur cotton goods, at a 
cheaper rate than they theiuseives can manutactuce 
thein Irom that cotton, ami thus secure bor Our cut. 
ton planters an immense uud steady market fur the 
cunsu ption of their raw materiai 

It would be going tov fur tu assert thal we can 
monopolize the Chinese markel For cutlen fabrics tu 
eppus tion to aitish competition, but stul we think 
we shan be abl if not to monopulse tu Oha anu 
reluin a tae grealer portion of -tual trade than Great 
Bitam. I'ne latter will probably continue tu suppiy, 
ul least for sume Ging, the priocipal patt of the nghi 
er and finer qualities of cotton gouds, partieuiry 
fancy articles, vut „ herever we have come talu cou- 
petison with heron a oog of equality as regards 
duties, &e., in the heavier and siuuter kinds om 
yuods have alauys had aun do retar preieienve — 
i is is pectimary the Case Utoughout all the mark 
ets of Miexico aud South America. and the larcve 
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Ca. we successfully compete with the soreign and the 


imackets of the south, it is the American n anuface 


turer Who always buys the higher quilities of cottan, 
and pays the higher prices, and nothing is more com- 
mon than the complaints of European shippers at he 
liberality with which the American minulactucer 
pays for good ectton. Liverpool is the grand outlet 
for the mferior cotton of the country. The great 
bulk of the supply for China is of these coarse and 
heavy fabrics, and if we can nearly or quite monopo- 
| lize that portion of the trade, our cotton mantutace 


turers, and our cotton growers, may he satisfied todet 
Eulaud supply. the balance, as our greal object is to 
obtain the consumption of the raw material, and the 
profitable employment of our shipping in carry ing it, 
and the bulky manufactured article, to market—and 
that such will be the result, we have but little to 
doubt. 

As regards the Chinese manufacturer, we can 
only judge from several prominent facts as to our 
successful competition with him, and we have in the 
first place to compete with the excessively low labor 
of that counfry—but this difficulty in a great mea- 
aure vanishes, if it does not altogether disappear, 
when we recollect that we use water power, and our 
splendid und perfect machinery against their hand 
looms, which they universally employ. Our manu- 
ſactures are exported in large quantities to British 
India, where laboris equally as ‘cheap, and the raw 
material cheaper than in China, and where the move 
of manufacturing is the same. Our exports to Cal- 
cutta of cotton goods is steadily tnereusing, and the 
sale of them is gradually breaking up their hand 
loom weaving, by furnishing a better article, at a 
cheaper rate. No labor however low, can compete 
with water or steam power machinery so Complete 
and perfect as ours, Again, for some years past, our 
cotton goods were shipped to China at prices from 20 
to 30 percent. higher than they can now be procured. 
Those shipments at least pud cost and charges, if 
they did not leave a profit. If they could iren be 
sokl to compe e with the Chinese lubrics, at the pree 
sent rates, we ought to'be able to undersell the Chi- 
nese goods, The Chinese cannot meet Hus reduced 
price by altermg or improving their machinery, for 
they never make any advances in thal way, and their 
imprrieet machinery -at the preseut day is probably 
the same they used 2000 years ago. ftis meredioie 
to what an extent they carry this prejudice, avd their 
utter repusnance to changes ol any kind. Under all 
these circumstances we are inched to believe that 
we can undersell the Chinese in their on murket to 
such an extent as will afford a vast outlet tor our cute 
ton fabrics, und consequently a new market tor our 
raw materil thal will have a most inportant and tae 
voratie. intl wee on the cotton growing states. fius 
market will we think Very shortly be greater tia wall 
the tarrizu markets thal we now have for-that dee 
seription cf goods, and wilh only be eaveeded ny our 
own home makit. “How tac it wail riwai the alter 
is a question that can only bg settled by tine. , 


One thing however is very’ clear, that it is only 
through pur manufactures that we` can at present 
reach that market, and bul for the existence, periec- 
tion, and extent ot those manular Weis, our cotton 
sruwers would be deprived, hearly or entire, ut all 
benefit Irom tat nens market, winch would be 
supphen by Chinese tabries, vy the eoten goods of 
Bengal, or by the Euglisti manutacturei; the two hrat 
using exclusively india colton, apd the latter pruci- 
pally the sume, as bemy the Cheapest ard vest calcu- 
tated tor the purpose. At an) rate that portion of 
Lue sappy of goods that wouid be furnished from 
kuglani, would requite so , quantity of Ame. 
nean Cotos as scarcely tu be worthy vl note m a 
nattonal point of vie, whereas every yard-ol gouuds 
ihat we send ts exclusively of our vsi cotton, and 
at this very moment the price of that staple is lavur- 
aul) allected, in consequence of the Chu. ese deaund. 
How aportant tben is N to the southern pia ler, 
that that amanatactuce should be sustained anu che- 
cished, abg how ceutous Ought vur states to be 
u adopung any change ol poney tuat miget check 
or i: dee n? 

We would here observe that our trade io China 
has beretotore been one sided as tegatds lreight, tor 
Having Gut litle to export, beari} api our stips went 
val n Os tlast—-cobise¢ Quchhlly hp MS ob colon 
goody wid Ge eurpied vU or ei be enua rens fit, 
as veces Wil lube itat a cheap ruti, ty save tus 
trouble and expense of buvinz buallast. i 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


l SENATE. , 

January II. Mr. Choate presented a memorial 
from Mrs. Downes, widow of the late Capt. Downes, 
of the U. S. schooner Grampus. 

Mr. Choate being already on two other committecs, 
asked to be discharged from serving on the commit- 
tee of naval affairs. Mr.C. was accordingly discharg- 
ed, and the vacancy was directed to'be supplied by the 
chair. 

Pea Patch. Mr. Benton presented a resolution ask- 
ing the secretary of war to inform the senate wheth- 
er any thing wasaccomplished towards settling the title 
to this property under the resolution of March, 1839. 

Mr. Clayton said he could give the senator this in- 
formation. The papers were put into the hands of 
the attorney general, who directed suit against Dela- 
ware, the parties defendant did not appear, and judg- 
ment went by default. 

Mr. Benton thanked the senator, but desired the 
information in an authentic form. 

The resolution was amended, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Haywood, so as to inquire whether New Jersey 
had ever ceded or been called upon to cede her title 
to this island, and as thus amended it was adopted. 

Sub-treasury. Mr. Breese submitted a resolution 
that the committee on the judiciary be instructed to 
inquire whether any, and what further legislation is 
necessary to give etfect to the act of 1841 repealing 
the act for the collection, safe keeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys; laid over. 

Florida. Mr. King, preſacing the same with re- 
marks upon ils great importance, submitted a resolu- 
tion calling on the secretary of war to furnish the 
correspondence of General Worth and others rela- 
tive to the fortification of the southern coast of Flo- 
rida, and upon connecting the waters of the east and 
west side of the territory, and also relative to the con- 
© struction of a railroad acrusa the Peninsula; adopted. 

Tne senate then, after an executive session, and 
action therein on four diplomatic nominations, ad- 
journed till the 15th. 

January 15. Postage. Mr. Wondbridge presented 
the petition of 187 citizens of Michigan for a reduc- 
tion of postage. 

Mr. Buchanan presented like petitions from citizens 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

Mr. Benton submitted a resolution that the commis. 
sioner on Indian affairs be instructed to inquire whe- 
ther the Winnebago Indians had been wronged in 
the payment of their annuities. - 

Mr. Jurnagin, from the committee on revolutionary 
claims, presented a report asking to be Wischarged 
from the further consideration of the resolutions of 
the legislature of Kentucky, in behalf of the heirs of 
Christopher Miller. Mr. J. saia the services were 
not performed during the revolution. and consequent- 
Jy did not come within the province of the commit- 
lee. It appeared that Mr. Miller was employed by 
Gen. Wayne in 1794 to carry a flat to the Indians, 
that the service was highly important and very peri- 
lous, and Mr. Miller was promised a very liberal re- 
ward it he succeeded. Mr. J. asked that the papers 
might go to the committee of claims; which was or- 
dered. 

Mr. Breese introduced a bill asking the assent of 
congress to the taxation of lands in Illinois, from and 
after the day of sale. 

Mr. Bates, from the committee on pensions, report- 
ed a bill, prospective in its character, for granting 
compensation to pension agents. 

‘The senate then went into executive session, and 
after rejecting the nomination ot Mr. Henshaw as 
secretary of the navy, adjourned. 


Janvary 16. The President of the senate laid be- 
fore the body a communication from the treasury 
department, made in compliance with a resolution! 
of the 19th ultimo, calling for the value of imports | 
and exports, designating free articles, &c. for thej 
year ending on the 30th Septemher, 1843. [An ab- 
struct of this report will be found under the head of 
“National Affairs,” in another part of this Register.] 

Tarif. Mr. MeDuffie gave notice that he should 
to-morrow call up his tarlff resolntions. 

Sub-treasury. Mr. Breese's resolution on this sub- 
ject was tuken up. 

Mr. Berrien wished the object of the resolution ex. 
plained. 

Mr. Breese replied that he was present at the trial 
ofa receiver of public moneys in Illinois for embez- 
zlement, and the result of that trial shewed him that 
the act of 1841 was technically defective. The re- 
solution was adopted. 2 

Judiciary. Mr. Berrien, from the committee on the 
judiciary, reported two bills, one to increase the sa- 
lary of the district judge for the western district of Vir- 
Einia. Also toauthorise the secretary of the treasury 
to compromise with the surctics of Samuel Swartwout. ' 
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Land claims. A hill introduced by Mr. Henderson 
for adjusting land claims in Missouri, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana was read and commented 
upon by Messrs. Serier, King. and Barrow; and finally 
postponed until Wednesday next. 

Thesresolution submitted by Mr. Benton directing 
enquiry whether any wrong has been done to the 
Winnebago Indians by withholding any of their an- 
nuity, was adopted. 

After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


Janvary 17. Postage reform. Mr. Merrick pre- 
sented the petition of citizens of Seneca Falls, New 
York, for a reduction of postage. 

Mr. Morehead six or seven memorials from Cin- 
cinnati upon the same subject. Mr. M. knew many 
of the signers, and said that their feelings were evi- 
dently strongly enlisted in this matter. 

Mr. Merrick assured the senator from Kentucky 
thatthe committee had notslumbered over their work; 
he hoped they would be able to make a report in a 
few days. 

Mr. King trusted the suggestion would not be ill- 
timed that the committee should seriously consider 
the franking privilege as an abuse, and one which 
should be abolished or restricted. 

Mr. Merrick said to the senator from Alabama that 
the committee had seriously considered this branch 
of the subject, and he thought would be able to set- 
tle it satisfactorily. 

Seamen. Mr. Evans from the committee on finance, 
reported the house bill for the relief of American 
seamen; the bill was taken up and passed without 
amendment. 

Nuval School. Mr. Ruyard gave notice oſ a bill for 
the establishment of a naval school of instruction. 

After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Treurspay Jax. 11. The committee on expendi- 
tures presented a resolution calling upon the secreta- 
ry of the navy to lay betore the house the charges 
against Lt. McLaughlin and the state of his accounts 
while commanding the Florida squadron. 

Mr. Parmenter from the naval committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of the orphans and widows of the 
oflicers, seamen, and mariners of the United States 
schooner Grampus. The bill was twice read and 
referred to the committee of the whole. 

elbolition, c. Mr. Comdbell, of S. C., from the 
committee on the District of Columbia, reported back 
a petition from citizens of Lockport, New York, 
presented by Mr. Giddings, and recommended the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the clerk be directed to return the peti- 
tion nhove referred to, tothe gentleman who presented it. 

Mr. Hunt, of N. York, moved to lay the report, 
resolution, and memorial upon the table, and that 
they be printed. 

Mr. Campbell called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and the motion to lay upon the table 
was decided in the negative, ayes 51, noes 118. 

Mr. Adans then called fora division of the ques- 
tion with the view of separating the motion to print 
from the motion to lay upon the table. 

The Speaker said it would not be in order. 

Nr.. J unis said that the Speaker was always ready 
with decisions to suppress debate. He presented the 
petition, and it was an insult to him and the petition- 
er: to treat it in this manner. Mr. .ddams was cal- 
led to order. 

Mr. Campbell said that the gentleman from Massa - 
chusetts was mistaken. The memorial was not pre- 
sented by him. 

Mr. Giddings rose to say that he presented the me- 
morial. (Two members asked him if he stated the 
character of the petition in presenting it.] Mr. G. 
said he did. He stated that it referred to the slave 
laws in the District of Columbia. He was not bound 
to find ears for gentlemen who did not choose to lis- 
ten. Asa point of order Mr. G. also maintained 
that the report of the district committee could not 
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enemy to the union who discussed the question of 
disunion. But now we heard the discussion often in 
this house. We read it in the public press, and here 
Mr. B. read from the Spectator, of this city, opinions 
entirely in accordance with those justuttered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and which he inti- 
mated were from the same brain. Mr. B. proceeded 
to give his reasons for receiving and referring the 
anti-slavery memorials, and while upon the floor the 
morning hour expired. 

Western waters. Mr. Weller moved that the house 
resolve itself into committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union. The motion prevailed, and 

Mr. Rathbun, of N. York, addressed the house at 
length upon the subject of the internal improvements 
of New York. | 

Mr. Thomasson next addressed the committee, and 
having concluded, Mr. Tilden obtained the floor, and 
the committee rose and the house adjourned. 


Frinar, Jaw. 12. Mr. Phenix offered the following: 

Resolved, ‘hat the secretary of state be directed to re- 
port to this house any information that may have been 
received at the department of state in relation to the pro- 
secution of the contrhand opium trade on the coast of 
China by vessels under the American flag; also, if such 
trade has been participated in, or countenanced by, any 
of the consular or other agents of the United States. — 
And further, to conimunicate to this house if such in- 
structions have been given to the minister, consular, or 
other agenis of the United States as will be calculaied to 
aid the authorities of that country in suppressing a traf- 
fic so justly obnoxious to the Chinese government. 

Objection being made, the resolution was not re- 
ceived. . 

Cotton. Mr. Slidell, in pursuance to notice here- 
tofore given, asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill to exempt from duty cotton imported into the 
United States from Texas. Read twice and referred 
to the committee of ways and means. ‘ 

Imprisonment for debt. Mr. Tibbatts obtained leave 
to introduce a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt 
in the District of Columbia; read twice and referred 
to the committee on the District of Columbia. 

American seamen. Mr McKay reported a bill to 
supply the deficiency in the appropriations of the 
fiscal year 1844 for the protection of American sea- 
men. The bill was referred to the committee of 
the whole on the state of the Union, and the house 
resolved itself into committee of the whole,—the 
Speaker calling Mr. Wilkins, of Penn. to the chair. 

A letter was read from the secretary of state stat- 
ing that the fund for the relief and protection of 
American seamen was exhausted,—that drafts were 
iñ the city for more money than congress had appro- 
priated to this object. ° 

It was necessary, Mr. McKay said, to pass the bill 
to save the credit of the government. Jt proposed 
an appropriation of $40,500. The bill was report- 
ed back without debate or objection, and it was read 
a third time and passed. 

Mr. dams called for the orders of the day for the 
morning hour; and the debate on the 21st rule was 
thereupon resumed. 

Mr. Bidlack. of Pa., resumed and closed his speech, 
recalling the strength of some of the remarks made 
by him yesterday, by stating that he was in favor of 
going with the 21st rule, and all the rules of the last 
congress, rather than have the subject before the 
house further agitated. He was in favor of the mo- 
tion to recommit the report, but against the instruc- 
tions to retain the 21st rule. Mr. B. further said he 
was for the southern view of the question if south- 
ern men were united. But he found them divided. 
Some had voted to Jay the whole subject upon 
the table, and some had voted against it. Some 
were for receiving anti-slavery memorials, and some 
were against their reception. 

Messrs. Wise and Haralson, of Georgia, endcavor- 
ed to show that the southern members were united, 
and called upon the member from Pennsylvania to 
show who were disunited. 

Mr. Bidlack would not consent to single out these 


be entertained. The memorial prayed for an object members, but named both in the present and last 
which by a rule of the house the district committee | congress members representing in part the states of 


were bound to consider. 

The Sneaker overruled the point of order. The pre- 
vious q k stion was then seconded, and the resolution 
of the committee adopted, 116 to 690. 

Generals Scott and Gaines. A bill to divide the U. 
States into two military districts was then read twice. 

Rules of the house. The debate on the report of 
the select committee on the rules was resumed. 

Mr. Rhett, of S. Carolina, arose and addressed the 
house at some length in favor of excluding petitions 
and of maintaining the 21st rule. 

Mr. Bidluck, of Pa., continued the discussion un- 
til the expiration of the morning hour. He regret- 
ted to hear so much said of disunton—to hear so 
many threats upon this subject. Formerly a mark 
would have been put upon the man who had talked 
thus of disunion. He would have becn deemed an 


North Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

Mr. Belser, of Ala.,said he was glad when the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Black) had proposed 
an amendment to the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Dromgoole.) He wanted to bring the 
house toa direct vole upon Mr. Dromgoole’s motion 
to recommit with instructions to report “the 21st 
rule.“ This was the main question at issue. If we 
could bring the house to vote upon that proposition 
the main question would be acted upon without furth- 
er controversy. Mr. B. was proceeding to debate the 
right of petition when the hour expired. 

Westera waters. The house resolved itself into com- 
mittee and resumed the debate on the reference of the 
topics of the president's message. 

Mr. Tilden, of Ohio, commenced the discussion in 
a brief speech, recommending a liberal and equal 
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policy in regard to works of improvement, and com- i tion upon the postmaster general as to mailable mat- , 


plaining of the exclusive views of some of the gen- 
tlemen who had participated in the discussion. 

Mr. Hunt, of N. York, denied that the old states 
had been unjust to the new states, or that they had 
been governed by selfish considerations in making 
appropriations. Very large portions of the public 
domain had been given by congress to aid the cause 
of education in the west and for western improve- 
ments. New York least of all should be charged 
with a spirit of hostility towards the west. She had 
ever been a liberal state, and had devoted vast means 
for improvements in the west. Mr. H. proceeded to 
reply to some of the remarks of almost all the mem- 
bers who had taken part in the discussion, particular- 
ly in answer to Mr. Holmes, of S. C., who bad invit- 
ed the west to stand by the south, and vote against the 
tariff, or for its repeal. He had expressed the belief 
that the west could get what was due only by repeal- 
ing the tariff. The south were the natural allies of 
the west. Mr. H. did not believe that the west would 
be thus bribed and bought. Mr. H. called upon the 
democratic party also whohad so many opinions up- 
on all subjects, to define their opinions here in the 
house, where they were responsible upon some of the 
great questions of the dav. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, continued the debate, advo- 
cating the claims of the lake country. 

Mr. Jameson, of Mo., obtained the floor, but the 
hour being late, the committee rose, and the house 
adjourned. i 


Sarurpay, Jan. 13. Election of president. Mr. Dean. 
of Ohio, presented a resolution directing the com- 
mittee on elections to report as to the expediency of 
reporting a law by which the étectors of president 

“and vice president should be elected upon one day in 
all the states of the Union. 

Hemp. A resolution was adopted inquiring how 
many establishments for the manufacture of hemp 
there are in the United States, and the several partı. 
culars connected with this manufacture. 

Fugitives from justice. Mr. Wilkins, of Pa., pre- 
sented a report from the committee on the judiciary 
repealing certain laws of the District of Columbia, 
respecting fugitives from justice. Referred to the 
committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Saunders, of N. C., submitted a minority report. 

Rules of the house. The debate on this subject was 
resumed. 

Mr. Belser, Ala , continued and closed his speech 
commenced yesterday. Mr. B. said to refuse peti- 
tions was not in violation of the constitution. The 
constitution declared that congress should make no 
law preventing the j eople peaceably to assemble and 
petition congress for a redress of grievances. A rule 
was not a law, and therefore the constilution was not 
violated. The government was bound under the 
constitution to prevent domestic violence, but it was 
an encouragement of domestic violence to receive 
these petitions and a violation of the constitution to 
discuss rights guaranteed by the constitution. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, continued the debate in de- 
fence of the 2lst rule. He appealed to the northern 
democrats to stand by the south, and to retain the 
Qist rule which was endangered by the southern di- 
visions. Mr. C. declared that the southern demo- 
crats were united upon thissubject, and that the south 
was likely to be abandoned upon it because the south 
were not united. Mr. C. found a good deal of fault 
with the speech of Mr. Clingman, of N. C., upon this 
subject, as Mr. Belser had with that of Mr. Beardsley, 
of N. Y., as great an abolitionist as any in the Union. 
Mr. C. continued until the expiration of the morning 
hour. 

Western waters. The house went into committee 
and resumed the subject of the reference of the 
president’s message. 

Mr Jameson; of Mo., pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the house the importance of western com- 
merce to the west. The waters of the west were as 
important to western men as the waters of the sea 
coast to those from the Atlantic states. Mr. J. went 
on to prove that the west paid as much for the sup- 
port of the government as any other section of the 
country. ‘They had done more—for they paid a 
great deal to protect northern manufactures with- 
out receiving any equivalent. Mr. J. denied that 
the west had any common benefit in the tariff. 

The committee rose when Mr. Jameson had con- 
cluded his remarks, and reported progress. 

Post office. Mr. Hopkins, of Va., moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which a resolution was adopted cal- 
ling for information from the post office department. 
The information called for the examination of six 
or eight thousand accounts, and it would take six or 
eight yesrs to answer the resolution. In the midst 
of the consideration of this subject 

The house adjourned. 

Mopar, Jan. 15. Post office: The vote upon the 
resolution adopted on Saturday, calling for informa- 


ter passing free in the mailsand the state of accounts | 
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This terrible recent disaster, only three miles be- 
low St. Louis, and in which there had been such a 


of the locol postmasters, was reconsidered after horrible sacrifice of human life, seemed at last to 
some debate. The whole subject was then postpon- have awakened the attention of gentlemen to the im- 


ed until to-morrow. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Thomas Smith, propos- 
ing an inquiry into the propriety of reducing all the 
expenditures of the general government, (including 
the salaries of public officers,) was adopted. 

Oregon. Mr. Owen, of Indiana, moved the print- ; 
ing of Robert Greenhowe's report upon the Oregon 
territory. The motion prevailed, but the vote was 
subsequently reconsidered as Mr. Greenhowe has pre- 
pared a later report. 

Texas. Mr. Black, of Geo., gave notice of his inten- 
tion hereafter to introduce an amendment to the bill 


portance of the subject now pressed upon them. 
Mr. W. having concluded, thé house adjourned. 
Tvespar, Jan. 16. In reply to an euquiry by Mr. 
Barnard, Mr. Elmer, chairman of the committee on 
elections, announced that that committee would be 
prepared to report in four or five days on the subject 
of the representatives elected by general ticket in- 
stead of by districts as required by law. 
Appropriations. The following bills were reported 
by Mr. McKay from the committee of ways and means. 
means: 
A bill to make provision for the payment of re- 


providing for the organization of the territory of volutionary and other pensioners for the fiscal year 


Oregon. The amendment provides for the provi-| 1845 


sional annexation of Texas to the United States. 

Western waters. Mr. Thomasson ofle red the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to inquire w at sum of money will be requir- 
ed to keep all :he boats now in use, and those in the pro- 
cess of preparation, designed to be emploved in remov- 
ing obstruclions in the navigation of the Mississippi ri- 
ver and its tributaries, in constant active employment 
for tne national fiscal year commencing on the first day 
of July next, and that they report to this house the sum 
for that purpose fa the appropriate appropriation bill. 

Mr. T. said a paper on his table gave the heart- 
rending intelligence that, on the morning of the 4th 
instant, within three miles and in full view of St. 
Louis, one of the largest inland cities in the Union, 
the steamer Shepherdess struck a snug, and, horri- 
ble to tell, from forty to one hundred humag beings 
were suddenly launched into eternity. He desired 
that gentlemen would read the account, and that they 
would find there were passengers from ten states in 
this Union in the ill-fated vessel. He was wearied 
of the lengthy discussions in this house on minor 
matters when one of such vast national importance 
was apparently neglected. Sir, said Mr. T., we of 
the west have strong claims upon this government. 

The question being taken, the resolution was 

| adopted. 
| Mr. C. Johnson moved to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. Thomasson arose and addressed the house in 
favor of its adoption and against reconsideration. 

Mr. Wilkins, of Pa., followed, urging the claims 
of the national highway from Pittsburg to the Balize 
to ample appropriations from the general govern-. 
ment for the securing of safety inits navigation. In 
the course of his remarks, he observed that, the 
gentleman, in the course of his remarks, had refer- 
red to a large steam vessel built by government, at 
Pittsburg, for ocean service. He was glad he had 
| done so, for that very fact seemed, in his view, satis- 
| factorily to settle the question as to the right of con- 
gress to appropriate for the Ohio and Mississippi as 
public national highways. The boat referred to Was 
an iron steamer of a thousand tons burthen, built for 
the service of the government, and the mere fact 
was worth a thousand abstract arguments to put at 
rest the constitutional doubt which appeared to haunt 
the minds of certain gentlemen. The erection of 
such a vessel at the very head of navigation on the 
Ohio, proclaimed in language which was too plain to 
be misunderstood that the waters oſ that river con- 
stituted a national highway. Steam vessels had al- 
ready been built there for the revenue service, both 

on the Jakes and on the gulf, but this was one for 
ocean service. Yes: and the Ohio river Jed as direct- 
ly and as uninterruptedly (no, not at present as un- 
interruptedly) to the ocean as the way to the ocean 
was open from the port of New York. 

A large ship, called the General Butler, (after the 
hero of that name, so well known in our military 
history,) had been built at Pittsburg for ocean ser- 
vice; she had passed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and gone out to sea; she afterwards passed up 
the Mediterranean, and then went to Liverpool. But 
John Bull was puzzled greatly to discover where the 
port of Pittsburg was, from which her papers stated 

er to have cleared. His Solomons ol the custom- 
house resorted to their maps, and at length discover- 
ed that there was indeed a place in America called 
Pittsburg, but it was nearly two thousand miles from 
the ocean, and they wisely concluded that it was a 
Yankee humbug. He wished to add a word by the 
way of correcting the statement of the honurable 
gentleman from New York over the way (Mr. Bar- 
nard) as to the number of boats navigating the Ohio 
and Mississippi. Of the total number he confessed 
with shame his ignorance, but he could state that 
there had within the year 1843 been constructed at 
Pittsburg alone thirty-six steamboats, at a cost of $738,- 
000, and of an aggregate tonnage which he was alraid 
to state. All these had been built to be used on the 


great highway of waters from Pittsburg to New Or- 
' Jeans. .. 
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| ration of the motion of Mr. Cave Johnson to recunsi- 


Also, a bill making appropriations for fortifications 
for the fiscal year 1845. 5 0 

Also. a bill making appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1845 for the support of the navy. All these 
bills were read twice and referred to the committee 
of the whole. é 

The committee on public lands by the hands of 
Mr. Davis. of Indiana, reported a bill to repeal the 
act for the distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands. Read dy title and laid upon the table. 


Railroads and Mail service. Mr. Hardin, from the 
post office committee submitted a joint resolution au- 
thorising the postmaster general to contrac! with 
certain railroad compames. The object of this re- 
solution was to authorise the postmaster general 
when unable to contract with railroad companies to 
contract with post coach companies. It was said 
that the present laws embarrassed the department 
without doing the public good. The resolation only 
authorised the employment of coaches when ratlroad 
service could not be procured. 

Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, moved a recommitment 
in order that the committee should define and limit 
the powers of the postmaster general. 

Mr. Hardin, of Illinois, hoped the resolution would 
be passed without commitment. 

Mr. Haralson said he wished not to give discre- 
tionary power to the postmaster general, but to limit 
him in all cases to the lowest contract. 

The motion to recommit prevailed. 

Iron steamers on the Ohio. The naval committee 
reported adversely to the building of additional iron 
steamers on the Ohio. 

Extra compensation. The committee on forcign aſ- 
fairs reported a bill regulating the extra compensa- 
tion paid to secretaries of legation and consuls. - 

Western Rivers. The house resumed the conside- 


der the vote by which the resolotion offered by Mr. 
Thomasson had been adopted. 

‘The subject was farther debated by Mr. Bowlin, of 
Missouri, Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. R. In- 
gersoll, Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, and Mr. Holmes, of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll suggested the following amend- 
ment: 


Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to report a bill making due and economical 
apprupriations fur all such improvements on lakes, rivers, 
bays, and coasts, us the good uf the country requires and 
the constitution permits. ; 

This he thought was so worded as to satisfy the 
most scrupulous on every side of the house. His 
object was to draw a middle line between what might 
be considered as the exclusive spirit of the resolu- 
tion in its present form, and that which was its ex- 
treme opposile. 

Without having come to any vote, the house ad- 
journed. 


WepNESDAY, JAN 17. Western waters. The house 
resumed the consideration of the unfinished business 
of yesterday, being the motion of Mr. C. Johnson to 
reconsider the resolution instructing the committee 
of ways and means toreport a bill to remove ob- 
structions from the western rivers. 

Mr. Weller, of Ohio, moved the previous question. 

By 95 yeas to 77 nays, the vole was reconsidered; 
and the resolution being then again before the house, 
wus furtherdebated by Mr. Smith. of fa., Mr. Stewart, 
Me. Smith, of III., Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, Mr. Hardin, 
and Mr. Barnard, of N. York. 

Mr. C. Johnson, after some remarks, offered an 
amendment to the resolution, substituting for the ab- 
solute instructions thereof, a direction to the commit- 
lee to inquire into the expediency of appropriating ar. 
amount tor the satd purpose. 

And he demanded the previous question. 

The main question (being first ou the amendment) 
was ordered; aud, being taken, was decided in the at- 
firmative: Yeas, 108, s 61. ST the amendment 
was agreed to. And the fesolution, as amended, was 
adopted. And the house adjourned. 
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Recular re sspapers eubj ct os : 

_ to poste, 3027 879 36 334558 
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roe. A stan mwen? transmitted to ce senate wih mme 

< above, it appears that there were na ted at he eite pos 
aho pe Vunkun seo. bor riper we ke during the 8 sse» 

of vorgress, in Ap il, 1810, 456 315 free levers, und 4. 
314; free docunt his, weighing 359 579 pounds. 


COMPETITION WITH THE U. S. Post Orrice UstaBrisn- 
MENT ‘The government most either enforce or abindun 
ther constitutional mon ly of rezulannyg and convey 
iog he mails, They have for some tine allowed indi- 
viduals to taste the pr fit that mav be made by a business 
of this kind, and the Pinladelphia Inquirer now sinies that 
arrangements bave been made a d are about lo go into 
immediate operation for establishing lines of mails, post 
offices, Kc. at a cheaper te than the U. States prives. 
"They dispute the right of congress to prohibit them Ly- 
gander Spooner, esq. of Worcester, Massachuse ts is un- 
derstood to bea principal in the enterprize. Meantime 
the committees of boih senate and house. have had the 
Stile subject uf mails, postage. ſranking &. &c. un- 
der consi eration —and to enquiries, onswer, that they 
will very shortly be able to report ot large. 


- Business Review. 


ANTHRACITR Coat. The entire amount sent from the 
Schuyikill Conal region during tne past season, to Janua- 
ry, 1944, is 700.000 tons, 


Baxr Items. The Chesapeake Rank, Baltimore, is 


closiig eus concems and ing up. the stockholiers ve 
ane Pe . ave been Ci 
atthe Franklin Bank of Baltimore Winch gis ! 3 l 

: at the of * ti pended f ou Like Superior, by 


come time since, beld a inecti gon the 15h inst nal 
W eh it Was res Ivet va resmine nclive operations, 

The Mer: hants Bank of Baltimore, have negatived the 
preposition they h i 
of the capitaiand have made 
ture for uutuorily 10 purchase u certali propor. dun of tueir 
owu stock, l 


appli unon to the | xila- 


Baxkrurrcy IN CONNECTICUT. 
eases Presented in Bansiuptey in Chance icut, under 
ih ce eral Bankrupt Law, was 1037. ‘Tee oum er 
of sascharges decreed was 140, amd cone whole nnn 
of oe indiebieduessot the parties applying issteied at 
$11 4-1 012. 


Corrons Our readers will find an jaterestiag article 
in tes namber, on the subject ol Aime iau co tons can: 
pong unh the. Irish ewtons for de Cuna trade, ox 
traced fram the New Ovleans Bee. 


Live pool da-es of IS. i Decemmer, left our former quo- 
Ine sales of the week, 34,240 
bres. inciar sg SMD Acne rican on speciation; Wakes 
lilo Stn: do 65.029, 5300 


tations barely suistamed. 


Sen slane at Igal 
do. Upland. 42.52 5 5790 . Motile, Xe. 4: 5i 
900 New Orleans 43.02u; YOU uo uv ian buli: 


ið.- 


„est.“ 


ad. betore them, fo P duce the umount caries for Seven months, umil than enn 
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Tiipors 1543 1342 
American bags, 1 340 371 930 554 
Sanh American 11 6 02 85 670 
Wes Iu nes, Demerara &c. 5 9.6 3 4 
Bas Ladies 159.09.) 234 031 
Ey pi 40.599 19.155 
T. „al of ali d. seriptions 16591 1 274.535 


Licrease of unis as compare wits the saine period 
Jast vear 353 l 16 85 

W. uw Orleans. Jas. l, The t Howa are now the qio 
tations ol enr maike, I terne Fal}, ordinary & 35; 
Aid: S295 end ia far} 935 1 JZ 104 K rod base 
105102: yo dun ie. lle 

Th re were shipped trom Apalacaicola, Florida. due 
naz he year „adi ow the 30 n of Jof tasn oo Foe 
reign poms 57.03 HU Des OF Colon aad CAISE 67 356 
—),a t 129 310 Dule- e 7 


FLour—Generaily renais quet at this season of the 
ent u- to prees, We nonce litle vanatun stice oar 
asi protons. The inspecto is of tue wee at Balte 

more compite 7,951 bbs. aud 317 nall bols. ani soie 
stes have beei ebced al BA mak te receiv 
price brings about 54.123. = i . 


Pors shippet from Ciani to N. O.leaas, froin toe 


lst uf Noyeaoen to ue Pda tie a: 


bbls. 
Pork ia bbls. aad ia bulk equvaientta 10.305 
Bc. ao Uy i . 5 722 
Hans do də : : 2315 
at ea, i . : f 1179. 
C Weta dg da due afucls Al e. Ais # dove 


of tue year. 


Corses udva weu j por cet. 
af 20.000 tar n . ui tices 99 37 45 
Ou alas advance of 2 percent on ferner prives — 
M yeaa nnd South Aierran boads dah Spanish 
Aihe nave improved } p ceent. “Nerher can we quote 
aby trunenc nene ta the repudiated bonds of the Une 
Sates; speculanon in therm appearing to be aguin 8 

; : i 
New York The drain ef specie from New York. to 
hesou It and west, within afew ie post amounts 
to something above sis mi hons ol dotlars. This be gins 
„ O ernte. ‘Phe ba k- anf MIt z ii preparatory 10 
he.r quacerly reperi ou the b- ol Fe biu· Ay. 


‘THe CRIMINAL COURTS. we regret to notice, in alinest 
every directh im, Live pie vy of occupation. and especial- 
yin several of the large canes, 100 if a pracuce an dise 
ferpeettul tothe decisions of these cou is ag was exlii- 
nire d at New Yoru the other day. isto row into vogue, 
ae have no husitu-io t in prononaciog thal run bu- 
aacra will fo on accu dana rapidly We allude to 
the distincion wih whieh a pe son lately sentenced to 
prison for otlences, was ushered tormh again i to society 
oath: termination of his muprisommen. The N. York 
American Savs: ` l jaa 

„A ‘TRiumrginT ENTRY was mad by the no‘ed Mike 
Washintuthe city to-day. His sentence of imprisonment 
at Black selfs Lland Iriving expired. he was met by a 
coach and four, vo companies of firemen wi h banners 
and inusic, numerous emzeas, and 30 escorted from the 
prison tothe office of the Subterranenn! All qualities a., d 
characters seein now a days io have their ovanons! 

A case nssimulaed to that ot the Mercer case in Phil- 
adelphia, is pending in New York; a female who under- 
wok to avenge her own Wrongs upon the man who had 
betrayed and abused her. The investigation of the hor- 
rid murder ol Mr. Sprague, brother of the U. S. senator 
of Rude Island. is progressing at Providence. ‘The tra- 
gedy at Staten Island is bring developed in horrid details 
The German who stole the Pomeroy trunk at New York. 
and who wass-tormuaately detected, only came to this 
country in April last, and was married afier the trunk 
wos stolen. More money his been found on the pre- 
mises, than was known to have been lost. The wretch: 
ed criminal evaded the law. bx ha: 
handkerehief to hia bunk in bis ce 
were found. 


Copper Mines. A Detroit correspondent ofthe 
ester Dein erat states thar 331 veins of copper und lead 
covered in Northern Michizan. bordering 
un exploring piriy of Miners, and 
taut appheations have been made tothe U.S government 
for over Que hundred permits. Five separate co-upaimes, 
supplied with Provisions, ammunition and other neces. 
replenishin the 
spring. are now miniig at the fillowing p ints Cop- 
per Harbor and Presque Isle River. The cust of fitting 
out these companies was over $21.00. | 


Cusa Mission. The Moniteur Parisien states that 
Baron Lagrenee who goes to Chinas ambassador takes 
w ti hin several Buropean n. mn, a great number o 
1 5 of art, and u ddalitiiy of ius run. its of Various 

lids f 


Deatus during the last week at New York 146, of 
wie 23 sere under one year, nine were colored persons 
and 25 fied of cel emp. 

Al Philadelphia 110. of which 27 were noder one yenar 
of aze, 17 were peuple of color, aud L4 died of cousump- 
uon , . - 

At Baltimore 48, of which 17 were under one year of 
due. 15 tree colored, and two slaves, II ied of consump: 
110 : 

Twenty-two persons died last vear in Newport, R. I 
atthe age of 70 or up vards. Tie soldest was M nry 
Howland, aged 93. 

The Afbnay tivening Journal ann 
General Jacob Morria, who depired thts h'e at Boater 
ous, Otsego county, on the 10 fh inwant in the Soth 
vearot is are. Geueral Moris was the second son ol 
Ge era: Lewis Morris. one vf che Sers af the De- 


unees the death of 


claranon ot Independence, aad Was nenseil un oth er | 


Of asnneion m the revolutenary war, having been 
prosi ni at several battles as the uid-de camp of General 


"Lee 


DaccerreoTyPiNs. Willis. in one of hia lettera to the 
N ario 71 l ale . LUG,. sns ” Pire Seinale C Winber Ix 
id beeagraved aller pa Howtap is ia he bossy eof Ap. „o. 
(uU arba diwoarise Phes: gelesen have in pepara 
hon qongiieer! engra viag ab n tappre kne 
post i. aber the oncer of soine the farsi E geb-h 
prints Prs 1s 7¹ bold nad beaantal nodertaking. 71. K will 
doubtless be suecesstally accomplished Mo mot the mine 
pannes for this eagravilog were qitaaed it ihe Daguerr 
eoype une ry of these veatlemen, and bears isan art parte 
culanly gurea to the raasfer of Che strony hueaments vi 
enter faces. The eagraving wH bea vurisi y. A 
ecebratd ar ist is to be employed torch grouping.” 


DAGUERREOTYPING Newspapers A copy of the Boston 
Craasenpi has been dasucries yp a of the size of an 
tuch by ai inen and u nalt Tae enditig. Capital letters, 
and proorial fi- ures are cicar ty the aned eye, and by 
the aid ult twelve power AAHCPIICU pes tue dele. press 110% 
ne read WIL Cause. 


Miss Dix of B (E 47 12 om lating 415 Kampe of M 8. 
ry. su nsun mi> for ner be evoe ooti Test taone Weite 
Donon wienn tye World regards aseuteast Miss D Mite- 
ly passed throug Uuca, on her rwn home, atter having 


| thit “th 


wing himself with a j 
, where his remains | which is now being erected in Euinburg. 


Rach chaste and elegant prop 


“hay 


1844—CHRONICLE. . 
== ee a H 
Dec. 16. visited all the poor housesand many of the jails in the 


stae of New York witha view ofascertaining by persones 
al exammanoa rne convites of the i eune in ourjaib ard 
poor bh us S. Sue visited every county tu tue State, irav- 
ele Lover 3099 miles by night aed be dav, ah ne doe un- 
attended, defraving her expenses entirely frun her own 
proper v, secumaated while un msiruc rere at- B stone 
Last year she madea siinilar tour through Massactia: 
setis, and presenied tothe Lewisla‘ure of the stute f In: Me 
mial in reintion to itte condition ofthe insane conti: ed 
— 51 cages, closes; celars, stalls. pens chaine d. naked, 
beaten with rods aid lashed intoobedience. ‘The U-ca 
Democrat sas, that ber visus to Ue poor and alins ho. es 
in tis state, have p Csented cases: fus great pulmi 
a id comforlessness 3 she found in Massuchusetts, Ar 
that she intens b ay before the public, ur 
turesa suivement of ihe facs which have come under her 
observation duri g her tour. . 


MR Everett's Diptoma The opinions of three eminent 


ecu rel Whe have been consulted on the levali.y of the 
degres covtered npon Me. Bverete, dur Minister, by 


the University of Oxtord, ha vit been submitted to the 
V.ce Chancellor, they have all concurred in pronvuocing 
the whole proceedings null and void. 


Fisnermey. A London paper says; On Sunday week 
sixty-nine fishermen, who had been saved froin Ship ree 
during the awful siorm ofthe 23:4 MIO, padlcly return 
ed thanks to Almighry God. in Crown nuten Nortulk. 


| eps = 1 
Pirey all rose when their names were called over by tte 


olficiating minister, and then, on their knees, juned in 
the beautiful furm of thanksgiving in the church service.” 


Koonozocy. Coons“ have never been more pienty in 
thesé “diggings” than they are this winter. Some of cur 
townsmen, however. are, certain death to them. Henry 
Nivhtwine killed 15. Peter Nolf 11, Helfright 10. H. 
Nialuwine and M.Westbrook killed one measuring three 

eet six inches from nose to end of the tail. The Locos 

will be in exstacies when they hear of the above slaughter 
bat oh, how Kend di's chil Irea will be frightened at the 
aiul tof sp. many . Coon- skins.“ Let it be remembered 

at ‘Same Old Coun” is not among the abuve 
nuinbef. [Huntingdon (Pu.) Jour. 
Mosument TO WALTER Scorr. The monument 
i to the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, is to be 185 feet high, and of very 
tions. 


Memory or Parexo-Mnemotecany. — Professor Gen- 
| raud, is delivering a series of lectures in New York upon 
his new system of memory, which if half that is said of 

it be true, is about to eflect a most wonderful revelutoa 

in Moemonies. His rooms are said to be be rally 
erame d wit persons of the first respectability; bis chistes 
o exceed 700 pupils, several composed entrel) uf 
ladies. 


S TFAU BOAT ITEMS. The steamer Shepherdess, abort 


eleven welock on the nigbrot the 3d inst., snuck a song 


akoin bend. three miles below St. Leuis, o whicn 

The concussion was 
trend us. and Jore oat several planks. The pissen- 
‘vers had geaerally retired for the night. The capran, 
[ano ns On d ty, rau to the ladies’ cabin and assured 
l them ibere was uo danger, and returned to the . rec A 
lite, which was the last heard of him for some dvs. 
Sereums and shreks were heard from the deck be l, w. 
The water rushed t with tremendous raprtity, and in 
about thee minutes was up to the foor of the upper ca- 
ben A portion of those on the'deck were saved DY get 
umz inte the yawl, which was cut louse and rowed tu 
shore with a broom. li snon became necessary for acto 
seek safety upon the hurricane deck, Mauch diſſi ui 
was expenenced unde ing so, for the bow was sink sa 
eep that he Only access was by the stern. After be 
lout atruck the smag, wadrifted dewo the steam, and a 
tew hundred varia belo y Struck another smig. which 
was tar out of water. ‘This threw the boat nearly on her 
beam ends. on thie Baboard side. Drifting fryn tus 
‘snag, she again lurched to the starboard, aud at each 
lurch, several persons were washed off. Some of them 
reached the shure, but miny were drowned. A short 
de helow, just above the first: shot-tower, the hul 
struck’a blui hiak, whigh agaia careened her nearly on 
her beam ends. Hense the hulland cabin parted. The 
hall sunk and lodged on a bar above Carondelet. and tre 
Cenbin floated down to the point of the bar below thet 
plice, where it lodged ang remains, 

The Sen her Henry Bay, and the Ierland ferry bort 
were ihe first to reach the sufferers with succor. 

‘The number of tives lost is Sup edo be about fury. 
Robert Baloch, of Maysville, Ky, disting ist ed bane! 
inost siniully in saving the tives of his fellow passengers. 

The cinzensot S. Lis, aad other western cn, 
l have taken measures to relieve ine wants of the sukr- 

rs, 


‘ack 


‘she was bound from Cincinnati. 


Tyrer Nationan Convevtiov “A mi ab pof rer 


lato is were adopted by tac I'. ler conve. Doa Piw ar 
|se ue las Saur lay. ‘They rep ed ve, wa b beva al 


partes, ard reco maral the h Citas oanien 
v. inn, at Bal unore, the Ist day of next Jue, for te 
no nin t ion ofa republeus eke, Kn. A Mr F. ur- 
ch. ll or Cleveland, and Me Demzoa South, of Dayton 
Were [ne prinerpal sprake rs before the conventton. 
South was extremely severe on the Od Hunk: re. He 
denounced nest povertally and suzegsstily, tine hart 
mongey, ebque as / mam os whe hyeri the punog fia? 
sary u die ute to ter tlhowers and thar pary .nl 
vut the awie.” (Ohio State Journal 17h mst. 


he Le is'a- 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The steamer Britannia arrived at Boston, brings 
Liverpool dates fo the 4th inst. The Caledonia 
reached Liverpool on the 14th ult.. and the Acadia 
on the 30th. The New York packet ship Hottin- 
guer arrived out on the 5th, the Montezuma on the 
6th, the Roscius on the 12th, the Europe on the 22d, 
and the Independence on the 27th. d 

Great distress prevails in London and the other 
principal cities of the three kingdoms, as is often the 
case in mid-winter. Various expedients for present 
relief are proposed. The torches of incendiaries still 
blaze in the agricultural districts. Almost every 
paper 'received contains accounts of the barbarous 
process. 

“THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, Which came to hand 
on Wednesday week, by the Independence, Capt. 
Nye, has been very unsparingly analysed. It has 
given little satisfaction on this side of the water. Of 
the various pens to which it has afforded employ- 
ment, all, without exception, find fault either with 
the tone of its morality or its overreaching animus. 
The absence of all censure of the repudiating states, 
in so elaborate a document, is held to be one of its 
primary defects; the freebooting style in which it re- 
commends the erectionof American military posts 
on the Oregon, while the territory itself is in dispute 
has given great offence; and the manner in which 
the president hints his wishes for the annexation of 
Texas, and the hard words he bestows upon Mexi- 
co, (from which it is evident that he destres to pro- 
ceed to blows with that tottering Republic,) has 
been held to indicate a very low standard of moral 
feeling. All these points have been sharply criti- 
cised.“ 

The Drren is rue Tuauxs! 


Mr. Adams made 


allusion in his speech in congress in December last, 


to the burning of the British fleet at Chatham. The 
particulars are as follows, according to Van Kam- 
pen, the Dutch historian. 

in 1666, the Dutch fleet, under command of Ad- 
miralde Ruyter, sailed up the Thames as far as the 
mouth of Medway, destroyed the fort of Sheerness, 
at the mouth of the last named river, continued 
their victorious course to Chatham, where a chain 
cable across the river, and a strong battery, defend- 
ed the passage. Captain Van Brakel boldly sailed 
over the chain, followed by the squadron under 
Lieut. Admiral Van Gendz, under a heavy fire from 
-the enemy’s battery, and reached Chatham, where 
they captured the Royal Charles, of 100 guns, and 
burnt a frigate of 44 guns, proceeded to Upnore, 
burnt three frigates, and returned to Chatham. The 
British themselves destroyed nine vessels at Wool- 
wich, and four at Blackwell.” | 

Evelyn, an English writer, and an eye ,witness, 
says: 

Triumphant lay the whole Dutch fleet in the 
mouth of the Thames, from the Northforeland and 
Mergate, to the Baoy of the Nore, an eternal ineſ- 
faceable shame to Britain.” 

` He further states: 

“Had the Dutch followed up their success, they 
could have reached London, and burnt the fleet 
there. Already the inhabitants in the neighborhood 
of the city carried olf their valuables to places of 
security; a panic spread over the city and country, 
and they knew not which way to direct their flight.” 

Vol. XV.—Big. N. 
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dred and fifty men. 
IRELAND. 

O'Connell and his associates have been officially 
notified that their trial will be held at the bar in the 
court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, on Monday, the 
15th instant, The agitator is still at Derrynane 
Abbey. 

The subject of the payment of the Roman Catho- 
lic Clergy by the state continues to be discussed by the 
English press. The es is at the head of the 
party which advocates the imperative necessity of 
the measure. That paper quotes the evidence 
which was given before a parliamentary committee 
in 1825; hen the Roman Catholic prelates express- 
ed themselves favorable to the payment of stipends 
by the nation. Mr. O'Connell expressed a similar 
opinion on the same occasion, although he, like the 
prelates, is now opposed to the measure, and if offer- 
ed, will battle against it tooth and nail. 


The resistance to the collection of poor rates in 


Ireland, though unobserved for a time, continues. In 
the Castlebar Union, the guardians are in debt on 
account of the arrears; but they deprecate making a 
new rate, which the poor-law commissioners wish 
them to do. 

The Newry Telegraph reports of the linen-trade 
in the north of Ireland, “that every operative to be 
met with has his hands full of work, and that wages 
had increased full thirty per cent.” 

As a specimen of the moderate language used by 
the Irish Repealers in some of their peaceful, digni 
fied discussions, we quote the following from an ad- 


dress of the celebrated Thomas Steele, concerning 


the Duke of Wellington: 

“l know nothing of the inward thoughts and wishes 
of the ministry—these are known to their own souls, 
and to the Devil, and to Vampire Wellington, al- 
ways ruthless and unfeeling, but now more savage 
than ever, in his tottering second childhood. 

“The tyrant Roman Emperor Caligula played on 


the sea-shore the game of soldiers agaiust the shell- 


fish; he ` 
‘———charged with furious gallops 
‘Whole regiments of shri:nps and scallops;’ 


But the dotard tyrant Wellington plays in Ireland 
his game of soldiers against less than shell-fish; he 
plays it against nothing at all, except the phantasmic 


shadows of insurrection created by dotage.” 
SCOTLAND. 


A number of friends to the Free Protesting Church 
of Scotland met in Canonmills Hall, at Edinburg, on 
the 14th ult., to hear reports from the deputations 
Altogether a 
sum of £25,000 had been realized from the former 


that had recently visited England. 


and recent visits; and some of the deputations were 
still prosecuting the work. ` 


At Glasgow City Hall, on Tuesday week a pubhc 
meeting assembled, to consider the conduct of the 
Peel ministry in their interference with the right of 
public mecting and petitioning in Ireland. Resolu- 
tions were passed, condemning . asa 


tyrannical encroachment on the pedple’s rights and 


privileges, and declaring it the duty of all reformers 
to support the Irish people in vindicating their rights; 
especially as government, if successful in Ireland, 
might extend the same coercive measures to the sis- 


ter kingdoms. 
FRANCE. ni 
The French Chambers opened on 2d January. 
The king’s speech presents nothing of interest. 


An “Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary of her Majesty Isabella the Second, to the 
Queen Mother,” S. Donozo Cortes, arrived in Paris 
early in the week, to invite Queen Christiana back 
to Madrid. One account says she declined because 
she was also invited to take 10,000,000 francs with 


her in cash, of the 150,000,000 francs still remaining 


in her coffers; another that she only delayed an an- 
swer to see the issue of the long debate in the 
Cortes on the Queen’s declaration against Olozaga. 


The eu 55 Court of Paris decided, on Wednesday 
last, that East Indian ‘slaves, as well as all other 
slaves recover their liberty the moment they put 
their feet on the territory of France. 

The Moniteur of Sunday publishes a Royal ordi- 
nance, countersigned by Marshal Soult, appointing 
M. Dumon, Minister Secretary of State for the de- 


lost only one hun-| partment of public works, in the room of M. Teste, 


who 1s appointed president of one of the chambers 
of the court of Cassation, and raised to the dignity of 
a peer of France. By another ordinance, M. Hypo- 
lite Passy, former minister secretary of state, israis- 
ed tothe dignity of a peer of France. Unimportant 
as these movements appear, they are considered ine 
dications of more important things. The removal 
of M. Teste is supposed to foreshadow Marshal 
Soult’s secession from office. “The nomination of 
Mr. Dumon is considered to prove,” says the Paris 
letters of the Times, “the increasing influence and 
power of M. Guizot.” 


There is nothing of interest. M. Arago has pub 
lished a second letter on the fortifications of Paris 
in which he proves that, though some fortifications 
are necessary, a continued wall of masonry, with 
hastions, would have been sufficient. M. Mallet, the 
French engineer, reports very favorably of the expe- 
riment with the atmospheric railway at Dublin, and 
recommends a trial of it in France. The inhabitants 
of several districts in Paris have petitioned for de- 
molition of the forts in their vicinity, The French 
government affects apprehengiuns of a movement in 
La Vendee. 


Uicut or searcH. The Boston Post says—‘The 
retaliatory exercise of the right of search, which the 
commander of the French naval squadron on the 
coast of Africa openly avowed, made John Bull 
grumble. The commander, Commodore Baudin, 
thus avowed his motive to a captain of one of the 
British vessels, who was “visited” and detained: 


“The French captain told me that he was well 
aware of the innocent and necessary employment of 
the Kroomen on board my vessel, but that he wished 
to give the English a lesson on the subject, in order that 
they might learn the inconvenience of being treated them- 
selves as they so en treated others. 

This is the same sort of lesson the English once re- 
ceived from Spain, but which they seem to have for- 
gottun. The citizen king, entrapped into a treaty 
that does no honor to his shrewdness, is determined 
to take a most capital method to nullify it—simply 
by dealing out reciprocity, and this new lesson, un- 
doubtedly will teach John Bull his manners.” 


Tue Biste. A frigate and a brig, with cfews 
amounting to seven hundred in number, cast anchor 
in Rochefort roads, and an agent of the Bible society 
resident in the town, having ascertained that there 
was not a single copy of the scriptures on board, paid 
a visit to the frigate in company with one of the 
members of the committee. As soon as the com- 
mandant was made acquainted with the object they 
had in view, he came forward, and, in unison with 
the officers of the ship, greeted them kindly, and of- 
fered personally to superintend the distribution of the 
scriptures among the crew, since he considered such 
a gift to be deserving of his particular attention. He 
then conducted them round the vessel, and bade them 
return on board the nextday. Their own report of 
this second visit shall now speak for itself. In pur- 
suance of our promise yesterday, we presented the 
seamen on board of both ships with seventy-five bi- 
bles and one hundred and fifty New Testaments in 
French, which gave one Bible and two New Testa- 
ments for each division of the crews. It was a de- 
hghtful sight to watch the commandant distributing 
the volumes to the men, who had mustered on deck, 
with his own hand, while he explained the end which 
the society aimed at in presenting them not only to 
be careful in preserving the books, but to endeavor 
to profit by them. We were much pleased to ob- 
serve the number of men who quitted the deck and 
began to pore over the sacred pages. One of the 
officers expressed his confidence, that the reading of 
the scriptures would have an excellent moral influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the men, and at the same 
time better qualify them for thgir duties as seamen. 
Having accomplished the intent of our visit in such 
a way as to aflord us hopes that our labor would not 
prove in vain, the commandant stepped forward in 
the most engaging manner, and, telling us that he had 


ordered a boat to be got in readiness to take us on 
shore, took his leave of us; bidding us to convey his 


ersonal acknowledgements to our society for so well 
imed a donation of tie sacred scriptures.’ The com- 
mandant in question was the Prince-de Joinville; the 


frigate was La Belle Poule; and the agents were of 
the New York Bible society. 


[V V. Albion. 
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© SPAIN. 

Advices fram Madrid come down to the 15th in- 
stant, when the tedious debate in the Cortes still 
went on. i 

Don Carlos will not, ṣi is said, now permit his son 
to marty Queen Isabella. as he hopes by a union 
with the Progresstas to place him eventually on the 


throne. 
AUSTRIA. 

Epucatiow. The present system of Education in 
Austria is spoken of as admirable; an immense num- 
ber of ehildren attend school, and their religious 
Opinions are not interfered with. 


RUSSIA. 

Enoc arion. Some details in the Gazette of St. 
Petersburg evince material progress in Russta in au- 
thorship and education within theten years past. 
The donations of the noblesse for public instruction 
exceed thirteen millions of roublee: the government 
has expended upwards of seventeen millions for 
school edifices: universities, institutes, and observa- 
tories are enumerated, with liberal endowments. 
The number of volumes printed of national works is 
estimated at seven millions; of foreign volumes im- 
ported, at four and ahalf millions: forty scientific 
expeditions were .odertaken atthe instance and ac- 
complished under the direction of the minister of 
publie instruction. 

CUBA. 


Moprrication or ports wt Cuba. The follow- 
ing is a copy of an official paper transmitted by the 
U. 8. l Matanzas, Mr. T. M. Roper, to the 
collector of this port, and is published for general 
information. The reg@lations went into operation 
on the Ist inst. Chas. Mer. 


cor. 

In an order of the 100 fant of his exceliency 
the Count of Villanueva, secretary of the treasury, 
transmitted to the sub-collectorship in this city and 
to the different branches thereof, under my charge, 
the following publication is ordered to be made: 

“Ata meeting on the 12th instant, of their excel- 
lencies the captain general and the secretary of the 
treasury, to examine and act upon a proposition 
which, at the instance of the latter, was formally 
brought forward by the executive department, and 
an concurrence with the comptrollers of the treasu- 
ry, in order to modify as much as possible, the duties 
on the principal products of the country in its pre- 
sent state of depression, and that of tonnage on ves- 
sels employed in the exportation of them; anticipat- 
ing the approbation of the throne, which has been 
memorialized by the treasury department on these 
and other remedies of great and well known evils 
and expecting that from the constant protection and 
solicitude of her majesty's government, it will re- 

rd with favor the provisional measures imperative- 
fy demanded by circumstances and adopted ina 
manner consistent with the wants of the revenue. 
Their exeellencies resolved that, subject to the ap- 

rovalof the superior government, from the ist of 

anuary next, there shall be observed in all the cus- 
tom houses of this Island, where this order in season 
shall arrive, and in the others, from the receipt 
thereof, the following rules: l 

1. Every box of sugar exported shall pay in Spa- 
nish vessels five, and in foreign vessels six reals. 

9.’Every quintal of coffee in Spanish vessels for 
Spanish ports, shall pay three reals; in Spanish ves- 
sels for foreign ports four reals; and io foreign ves- 
sels for foreign ports four and a half reals: 

3. Molasses and rum are declared to be free of ex- 
port duty. 

4. The vessels which depart with entire cargoes 
of molasses will be exempted from tonnage duty. 

5. Foreign vessels that take more than one thou- 
sand boxes of sugar will pay six reals per ton, regis- 
ter measurement; and Spanish vessels two and a 
half reals. 

6. The same modification of tonnage duty will be 
made in favorof vessels that take more than two 
thousand bags of coffee, or more than three hundred 


Pipes of rum. 
hich, by order of his excellency the Count of 
Villanueva, secretary of the treasury, is hereby an- 
pounced for the information of the public. 

Havana, [2th Dec. 1843.” oa 

Sream macmiwes. An opportunity is afforded ta 
ingenious mechanics én the annexed ofer to turn 
their inventive faculties to good account: 

onsoLate or SPAWN. 
New York, January, 1844. 


The undersigned consul of Spain has received the 
following official communication from his excellen- 
cy Don Leopoldo O'Donnell, captain general of the 
inland of Cuba and president of the Junta forthe 
promotion of agriculture and trade in that island. 

“The Junta for the promotion of agriculture and 
trade of this island, at a meeting on the 22d of Nov. 
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lest. resolved to affer a premium of ten thousand 

dollars to the mechanician, either Spanish or foreign, ' 
who in all the year 1844, shall present the best steam | 
machine, of easy transportation on common roads, 
and capable of breaking stones of all sizes and quali- 

ties and reducing them to pieces of about 4 ounces, . 
and which shali turn out one hundred cubic varas, 
thereof per hour. (A varais 83 inches English.) : 
That the value of the machine shall be settled ſor 
separately and estimated agreeably to the cost of 
steam mills for grinding sugar cane on plantations, 
and that the payment for the machine and premium 
offered, shall not be made until the former shall be 
handed over to the Junta and tried for the space of 
six months, to test its solidity and good results. 

F. STOUGHTON. 
INDIA. 

By an extra mail direct from Calcutta to Suez ac- 
counts have been received from Calcutta to the 19th 
of November, Madras 16th November, and Singa- 
pore J4th October. e 

Although the news from the Punjaub is not much 
later than that by the last mail, st 1s still important. 
as contradicting the report of Heera Singh's murder; 
Leena Singh also revived: And both these chiefs, 
though previously opposed to each other, were re- 
conciled for the mpment, and wielded joint sway 
over the Seikh empire, that is, over the 10,000 men 
collected in the vicinity of Lahore. 

Dost Mshomed has been shot dead at Cabul by 
order of the Prince of Believers, the Khan of Bok- 
hara. It is ssid that the Khan sent several papers, 
with his own seal, to Cabul, stating that whoever 
should kill the Dost would go to Heaven. 

BRAZIL 

Stave trapE. By the barque Caledonia, fifty-one 
days from Bahia, we had last evening, says the New 
York Tribune, Brazil advices several days later.— 
We learn by her that the slave trade from the coast 
of Africa is very actively and corp a prosecu- 
ted in the Brazilian ports. especially Bahia, where 
several cargoes of human flesh have been successful- 
ly landed, notwithstanding the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish, and even while English men of war lay at an- 
chor in the harbor. 

CANADA. 

Several of the Upper Canada papers state that 
Kingston is to become forthwith the head-quarters of 
the army in Canada. Preparations are making to 
commence the nothwest line of the proposed fortifi- 
cations for the defence of Kingston in the ensuing 
spring. 

P Sir Gorge Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s bay 
company, arrived in Montreal a few days since from 
the Columbia. We learn from the Montreal papers 
that the governor has purchased the ‘McTavish’ pro- 
perty, so beautifully situated at the foot of the Mon- 
trealmountain—the price was $60,000. 

STara prisoners... The Montreal Minerva, on 
the authority of Mr. Roebuck, states that the Impe- 
rial government has finally determined to allow the 
state prisoners in Van Dieman’s Land to come back 
to their country, and that no obstacle will be offered 
to the return of Mr. Papineau. Whether Mr. P. 
accepts this offer is very doubtful. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
ATTORNEYS or tHe Uniten Srarrs. 

John G. Deshler, for Iowa, in the place of Charles 
Weston. 5 

Moses C. Good, for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia, in the place of William Kenney, resigned. 


6 
U. 8. MINT. 

The official report ‘of the operations of the mint 
for the year 1843, was laid before congress on the 
20th instant. It will be seen by it that “the whole 
coinage in the United States during the past year 
amounts to within a small fraction of $12,000, 
and exceeds, by more than one-half, that of any for- 
mer year. Of this coinage, more than $8,000,000 is 
gold“ —exceeding by nearly $7,000,000 that of the 


six preceding years. 
2 3 United States, 
ia, January 18, 1844. 

Sin: I have the honor to lay before you the follow- 
ing report of the operations of the mint and its branche 
es during the past year. 

The coinage at the principal mint, in 1843, amounts 
to $6,530,043 20; comprising $4,062,010 in gold, 
€2.443,750 in silver, and $24,283 20 in copper coins: 
and composed of 10,405,233 pieces. The deposits o 
gold, within the year. amounted to $4,107,807, and ' 
those of silver to 92.357, 830. 

At the New Orleans Branch mint, the coinage 
amounted to $4 568.000; comprising 43,177,000 in 
gold, and 41,391,000 in silver coins, and composed 
of 4 030,239 pieces. The deposites for coinage 
5 to $3,138,990 in gold, and $1,384,320 in 
silver. 

The Branch Mint at Dahlonega, received during 
the year, deposites of gold to the value of $570,080; 
and its coinage amounted to $582,782 50, composed 
of,98,452 half eagles and 36,209 quarter eagles. 

The Branch Mint at Charlott & received deposites . 
of gold to the value of $272,064; and its coinage 
amounted to $287,005, composed of 44,353 half ea- 
gles, and 26,096 quarter eagles. 

The subjoined tables (A. B. C. D.) embrace many 
details of interest respecting the operations of the 
several mints, and in particular exhibit the fol- 
1 facts, to which I beg leave to call your atten- 

on. 

The Whole coinage in the United States, during 
the past year, amounts to within a small fraction of 
twelve millions of dollars, and exceeds by more than 
one-half that of any former year. 

Of this coinage more than eight millions is in gold; 
showing a greater proportion to silver than has here- 
tofore been presented. 

The Branch Mints at Charlotte and Dahlonega 
have each coined nearly double the amount which 
they have reached in any former year, and the New 
Orleans mint nearly quadruple. 

The production of the gold mines of the United 
States, as indicated by the amounts sent to the mints, 
exceeds that of any former year. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 

Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) R. M. PATTERSON, 
j Director of the Mint. 
To the Prustpent of the United States. 


LOWELL FACTORY GIRLS. 

The problem has at last been solved, yet its truth 
has been doubted, that female Jabor and respectabi- 
lity are not necessarily antagonist to each other. 
The operatives at Lowell, although occupying a su- 
bordinate part in society, evince so much sagacity 
and intelligence and strong traits, that on the whole, 
it must be admitted industry ennobles rather than 
enervates the female character. The earnings of 
these girls average higher than any other class of fe- 
male operatives, and yet the toil is lese wearing to 
the constitution and infinitely less vitiating to the 
morals. In addition to the large amount of money 
which these operatives have deposited in the Savings 
| Bank, they are becoming heavy stockholders in the 

very corporations in which they are employed. It 


William H. Rogers, for Delaware, in the place of | has recently been stated that the Lowel girls 


James A. Bayard, resigned. 

Graham Parks, for Maine, in the place of John 
Holmes, deceased. 

Grandison D. Royston, for Arkansas, in the place 
of A Fowler, resigned. 

Marsuacs or tue Unirep Srares. 

Isaac Lefter, for lowa, in the place of Thomas B. 
Johnson. 

Robert Myers, for the District of Apalachicola, in 
Florida, in place of H. Hawley, deceased. 


$100,000 of stock in one mill, and $60,000 in another, 
in which they are occupied as mere operatives. Theo 
the periodical conducted by these “working women, 
of whom there are about seventy contributors, con- 
fers more honor upon them usa class, than the N 
American review does upon the scholars of this coui 
try. [New Haven Courur. 
GENM.JACKSON AND 
We copy the following letter 


SANTA ANNA. 


from our minster at 


Henry M. Rector, for Arkansas, in the place of| Mexico to Gen. Jackson, with its enclosure, from the 


Thomas W. Newton. 

George M. Keim. for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, in the place of Isaac Otis. 

Wm. H. Bassett, for the Eastern District of Louisi- 
ana, in the place of Gervais Fontenot, resigned. 

Edward Christian, for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, reappointed. 

James Points, for 
shar mg . 

sorge Floyd, of Virginia, secretary of the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, in the place of A. P. Field. 
[Madisonian. 


the Western District of Virginia, 


“Huntsville Democrat,” in which paper it appears to 
have been first * 24, 1843. 


Mr pean sir: I have the happimsss to inform 8 
that Mr. Jobn Bradley, in whose behalf you tnte 
ed yourself, has been released from imprisonmen, 
l had made repeated efforts before in his be a 
backed by many of the mosi distinguished nae n 

, the United States, but without success. But gent 

letter to me, which I communicated e 
Santa Anna, immediately produced the desire? 
as you will see from his letter, a translation o 1 


— 


Fg aa ̃ ͤ— ˙— ͤ !...... — — e: = 


’ 


J send yon. I rejoice at this on poor Bradley's ac- 

connt, and not less as it evinces a just appreciation 
of yonr name and character in foreign lands, which 
ham very sure will increase with time, when party 
and political prejudices are forgotten. Your pasi- 
The mere men- 
tion of your name in a foreign land causes a thrill of 
poe in every truly American heart, and has power, 


tion, general, is indeed a proud one. 


to drop from the limbs of your countrymen. 


Anna is a man of talents and many noble qualities. 


You must not judge him with reference to the state 
of things in our own happy country. He has a very 


different people to govern, and I think he is not only 


a patriot, but that he understands his countrymen and 


their true interests. A government like ours would 
literally be no government for Mexico. 


and well broke, but it is no reason why I should 


use a similar one upon mine, which is wild and un- 


tractable. f , 
Receive, my dear sir, the assurance of the high 


respect and sincere esteem of your obedient servant, 


WADDY THOMPSON. 
Gen. A. Jackson. 


(TRANSLATION. ] i 
Private Secretary’s Office of President of the Republic, 

National Palace of Tacubaya. Sept. 21, 1843. 
Mosr esteemep sir: I have received your polite 
favor of the 13th inst. and with it those of General 
Andrew Jackson and Governor David Campbell, who 
interested themselves for the liberty of John Bradley, 
a prisoner in the fortress of Perote. The mediation 
of the Hon. General Jackson for me is highly re- 
spectable, as much so for his being one of the most 
distinguished men of the United States as for the 
special favors which he bestowed on me in 1836, 
when I returned from my captivity in Texas. This 
interposition has induced me to grant the order for 
the liberty of Bradley, which I enclose to you, that 


you may be pleased to give it the necessary irection, | 


and also to manifest to General Jackson that I shall 
always he happy to be honored with his orders, inas- 
much as they can never give me any molestation, 
whatever may be the subject to which they relate; 
but, on the contrary, will give me great pleasure, be- 
cause it is always pleasing to correspond with per- 
sons who, like him, enjoy a fame so highly conspi- 
cuous. , 

I avail myself of the occasion to renew the high 
regard of your devoted servant, who kisses your 
hands. A. L. De STA. ANNA. 

To his Excellency Mr. Wappy THoMrson, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States. 


a 


| INDIANS. 

Cuocraws. The Arkansas Intelligencer of the 
93d ultimo says that the Choctaws have improved 
very much within afew years. They go better clad, 
are more comfortably off. and more moral than the 
neighboring tribes. These people are - earnestly 
seeking Jiterary and moral improvement. Nearly 
half of their annuities are appropriated to the pur- 
poses of education, say some twenty thousand dol- 
lars in the nation, and, eight or ten thousand dollars 
in the states. 

Great harmony exists among them; their govern- 
ment works easy and well—it is truly a republic of 
simple and economical form. The people are indus- 
trious, frugal, and moral; and, comparatively, are a 
happy people. The Choctaw nation isa field in which 
philanthropists may labor with anticipations of happy 
results. 

The population of the Choctaw nation west of the 
Mississippi is gradually increasing. In 1838 they 
numbered 11,908 souls. In 1843, 12,458, being an 
increase in five years of 550. The agents east of the 
Mississippi have enrolled the ‘Choctaws in their old 
natiðð, and report them to be over 6,000 strong. 
About 2,000 are expected out west in the spring of 
1344. The balance will follow during the same 
year. A contract has been already entered into 
fur their removal. The Intelligencer says their 
arrival is looked for with great anxiety; it will be 
a happy occasion when the whole of these people get 
together. 


Tue Cuzroger Marion. There has been no law 
enacted in the Cherokee nation expelling missionaries 
therefrom, nor has there ever been a motion made 
in the council to that effect. The Cherokees desire 
nothing of the kind, but prefer that the missionaries 
should live and labor among them. So says a let- 
ter from Tuhlequah, dated on the 7th December, 
in contradiction of an erroneous report which has 
obtained some circulation in the states.“ 
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ike the command of the apostles, to cause the chains 
Long 
may you live toenjoy your well-earned fame! Santa 


You may 
use a light reign on your horse because he is gentle 


_ The same letter says that the law relating to the 
intermarriage of white men with Cherokee women 


the council, and take an oath to support the constitu- 
tion and abide by the laws of the nation. . Jn future 
the national treasurer 1s to issue permits for citizens 
of the United States to reside in the nation, and the 
persons obtaining them will be required to hold them- 
selves amenable to its laws while they remain in the 
country. 

The “Van Buren Intelligencer” (Arkansas) says 
that the Cherokee Indians are gbout to lay off a city 
at Tahlequah, the present seat of government of the 
Cherokee nation. 


We learn from the Arkansas Intelligencer of the 
30th ult. that Gov. P. M. BurLer had returned to 
Fort Washita on the 18th. A numberof the deputa- 
tions of the frontior tribes met him at Cache Creek, 
where an agreement of peace and amity was entered 
into. The Texian commissioners did not attend as 
was expected. 


COMMERCE OF THE U. STATES. 

A statement of last year’s imports and exports, 
which was communicated to congress on the 16th 
inst. by the register of the treasury, enables us to 

resent a complete view of the commerce of the U. 

tates, in each year from 1829 to 1843, inclusire, dis- 
tinguishing the value of free goods from those paying 
duty. The year in each case ends on the 30th of 
September. The amount of duties which accrued in 
1843, is not yet announced. This is a mater of con- 
siderable interest, as 1843 is the first year under the 
new tariff. IV Y. Jour. of Com. 
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BAGGING FOR Or TON. 


The great amount of bagging annually required for 
the packing of the crop of cotton in bales, renders its 
manufacture a matter of no little interest. Before 
the culture and manufactare of hemp in this country 
had reached its . condition, most of the bag- 
ging was imported at over 50 cents a yard; but it is 
now manufactured in Kentucky and some of the 
western states in large quantities, at not far from 
eleven cents. An article in the Cincinnati Atlas gives 
the following aggregate amount of the article made 
in the western states: 


-~MISCELLANEOUS. 
SSS eee ee 


requires that they shall first obtain the consent of Power looms at Maysville, 
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350 hand looms in Kentucky make, 6, 880.000 ydae 
Fulton Bagging factory, Cincinnati, 800,000 
700,000 
do. Louisville, 1,400,000 
do. New Albany, 200,000 
do. Missouri, ° 220,000 
Yearly manufactured, 10,200,000 


This furnishes, within three millions of yards, all 
1715 is n ee 5 bee cotton crop, the defi- 
cit being supplied with foreign bagging imported into 
the South Atlantic ports. di 


- MAGNETIOAL DISCOVERIES. 

Professor Locke, of Cincinnati, has received a lete 
ter from Col. Sabine, R. A., vice president of the 
Royal society, congratulating him upon his magneti- 
cal discoveries in the regions of Lake Superior. Col. 
Sabine informs him that Lieutenant Sepoy was sent 
out by the British government last summer to make 
magnetical researches from Toronto along the fron- 
tier upon Lake Superior, and thence by the usual 
route to York factory on Hudson’s bay, and that the 
results reported by Lieut. Sepoy coincide, in a (re- 
markable degree” with those obtained by Prof. L. 
on the United States frontier, on the south side of the 
lake. Col. Sabine intimates that the British govern- 
ment will not extend its scientific researches into the 
territories of the Uuited States, but he urges that the 
citizens of the United States, make a magnetieal sur- 
vey of their own territory, and unite with the agents 
of his government in completing a maguetical chart 
of the most interesting part of the globe; for it is 
now quite settled that either in, or about Lake Supe- 
rior, the earth's magnetical attraction is greater than 
at any other spot on the face of the earth. 


i ae 
BIG CANNON. 

The talk about the large wrought iron cannon 
which Captain Stockton has caused to be made for 
the government, has led to an article in the Army 
and Navy Chromele from which we make this ex- 
tract: 

In all this there is nothing new or marvellous 
From the earliest periods of the application of gun- 
powder to the purposes of war, it has been an object 
of ambition with potentates and powers to ess 
the hugest possible engines of destruction. The his- 
tory of artillery has preserved accounts of Pieces 
constructed many centuries since, to which this gun 
would be a mere bauble. In 1487, twelve pieces, 
called bombards, were cast in France, one of which 
threw a stone globe, 21 inches in diameter and weigh. 
ing upwards of 500 lbs., to a distance of 8,000 paces 
with a charge of 300 Ibs. Mehemet Il, at the seize 
of Constantinople, had a gun of 97 inches calibre 
which threw stones weighing from 850 to 1,200 
pounds. The French have now in their possession a 
culverin, taken from the castle of Ehrenbreitstein 
called the Griffon, which was cast in 1528; 11 is 15 
feet long, nearly 3 feet diameter at the breach and 
weighs upwards of 26.000 lbs. Such monsters be- 
long to the infancy of the art, and may be regarded 
as monuments of its progress. Like the mammothe 
in the animal kingdom, they have disappeared to 
make way for smaller, it is true, but more servicea- 
ble and less unwieldly creatures, 

Neither is it a new thing to make wrought iron 
guns, for wrought iron was employed in the manu- 
facture of cannon before cast iron. ‘Bombards. 
says an eminent French author, “were first construct- 
ed of wood, bound with iron, then of longitudinal 
iron bars, hooped together like the staves of a cask; 
but such „„ deficient in solidity, they 
were made of wrought iron, then of e 
of bronze.” marr Sne Analig 


UNITED ST 7 N 
ATES VESSELS RE POR 
The U. S. frigate Potomac sailed 0 Boufon on 
Friday morning, 19th inst. She left her moorings at 
half past nine, with a stiff breeze from N. W. No- 
thing definite is known with regard to her destina- 
tat but it is generally believed that she is bound to 
avana. 


A FRENCH STEAMER DISMASTED BY THE DELA- 
ware 74. The New York True Sun, says: An ofli- 
cer on board the U. S. ship Delaware writes that on 
the evening previous to her arrival at Naples, on the 
16th of October, she met two large steamers from 
Algiers, both French. “One of them, in trying to 

ass abreast of us,” says the writer, “caught our fiy- 
ing Jib boom, and, to our great surprise, every mast 
was swept away out of her close to her deck! Even 
her smoke stack and steam pire were completely 
prostrated, as also the flag staff over her stern. She 
was three masted—so you see what a little Yankee 
stick can do to a French steamer, We did not use a 
rope yarh. It was the cledrest sweep I ever saw of 
the kind. We will be home in February.” 
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some statuary for the government.” 


Navy tTimper. Among other representations made 
by Mr. Eyce, on the subject of the British navy, are 
some which particulorl§ interest us on account of the 
magnitude of their details. Especially is attention 
attracted to his statement of the prodigious amount 
of timber annually provided, and the scele of expense 


incurred for the maintenance of that gigantic force; ! 


forming a remarkable item of the expenditures of 
the government: 

“There are annually required,” says he. “for 574 
vessels of war upwards of 120,000 loads (of 50 cubic 
feet) to keep the force entire and seaworthy;” and 
thence he infers that a cure for tbe dry rot would 
make an annual saving of 50,000 loads, or two mil- 
lions of cubic feet of timber. He then gives the fol- 
Jowing proportions of wood of all sorts, necessary 
for the construction of vessels of different rates: 

For a ship of 120 guns, 5,880 loads. 
s 80 4.339 


ac 


10 74 „ 3.600 
“ 52 „ 2730 “ 
“ 40 „ 1,800 “ 


66 


And the gross amount of expenses for building and hi 


repairing men-of-war in twenty years (fiom 1801 to 
1820) is stated to be 
For building 418,721, 551 

repairs £11,037,188 

ordin'y wear 

and tear 6,412 592 

_— 17,449,780 
—  £36,171,331 


equal to §158,094,472. 
What a contrast to the above sums are those in- 
curred for our own little navy, (then of 57 vessels of 
war, as given according to the resolution of the house 
of representatives, of February, 1842,) and extending 
from 1826 to 1842: 
„For building 84.963.188 57 
repairs 5, 828,520 U2 
810,79 1.708 59. 
[ Vutional Intelligencer. 
——————— — —— — — 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 
ELection qf Governor.— Official canvass by the 
legislature. 
Number of votes taken, 63,107. 
Necessary toa choice, 31,554. 
The votes were for 


Hugh J. Anderson (V. BI) 32,029 
„ Edward Robinson (whig) 20,973 
All others 10,115 


Governor Anderson was declared duly elected on 
the 4th inst., and his message to the legislature was 
delivered in writing. After a modest exordium, it 
passes immediately to a consideration of the 

Slate finances. 


\ 


The Delaware had been to Naples to bring home; Assuming it to be the deliberate sense of the le- 


gislature and the people, that the debt of the state 
shall be extinguished as rapidly as possible, it is un- 
fortunate, that a somewhat greater latitude had not 
heen allowed to the treasurer by the resolve referred 
to. A considerable portion of the large amount now 
in his hands was received early in the year, and had 
he been authorized to pay a small premium upon the 
state securities, nearly a year’s interest would have 
heen saved to the state. There will become due in 
February and March of next year, a large amount of 
the 6 per cent. stocks; and in 1848 about 8120, 000 of 
the five per cent. stocks will be also payable. It is 
believed, that those portions of the debt may be pur- 
chased at a trifling advance, and it would unques- 
tionably be for the interest of the state to cancel 
theso laima: even by the allowance of a small pre- 


mium, rather than to incur the hazard of investing | Worcester, 


for so short a period, the money on hand. I would 


therefore, respectfully suggest the expediency of so, Hampden, 


enlarging the authority of the treasurer, as to em- 
power him to purchase upon the hest terms, so much 
of the state stock as the amount of money now in 
the treasury, together with that to be received from 
the general government during the year, will enable 
m to procure. 

Should the whole amount expected from the ge- 
neral government be paid to the treasurer during the 
present year, and none of it appropriated to other 
objects, as l trust it will not be, upwards of 3600. 
000 of the state debt may be extinguised. There will 


then remain the large sum of $1,100,000 to be pro- 


vided for in some other way. ‘To meet the interest 
upon this sum, and to defray the ordinary charges 
upon the tredsury under the present scale of expen- 
ditures, a heavy tax will still be necessary, and un- 
less considerable reductions be made in the public 
expenses, or the means of the, treasury be enlarged 
by other sources of revenue, no diminution of the 
present tax can be safely contemplated. 


It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that 
the whole amount of the stale tax, together with all 


„the other incidental receipts into the treasury, have 


been but little above the sum required for the expen- 
ses of our state government, and the payment of the 
interest upon the public debt during the past year; 
and that even in the event of the reduction now con- 
templated in the principal of the debt, with the same 
rate of receipts and expenditures, but little would be 
left at the end of the present year-towards its further 
liquidation.” 


CRIMINAL EXPENSES. The governor recommends 
charging the expenses of criminal prosecutions upon 
the several counties, and although he declines to ad- 
vise, hinis at the propriety of withdrawing the income 
from the bank tax from the school fund, to which 
it was appropriated in 1833. He then states that 
“an onerous tax” must still be laid to meet the re- 
mainder of the annual expenses. 


U. S. Lanp pistRisputTion Fenp. With regard to 


“At the date of the last annual re- | the $17,000 due to the state from the general govern- 


port of the treasurer, the whole funded debt of the | ment under the land distribution act, Gov. Anderson 
state amounted to about 81,700, 000, redeemable at | is of opinion that “the policy of distribution is fully 
different periods, and most of it bearing an interest | repudiated by both” government and people,” and 


of six per cent. 


visions of the late treaty with Great Britain the sum 
of 8150 000; there has been allowed and paid to the 
treasurer the furthersum of $207,000, being the 
whole amount appropriated by congress in payment 
of the expenses of our civil posse upon the disputed 
territory; and the claim for military services incurred 
in defending our northeastern frontier, 876, 000, has 
also been received, ‘These items make an aggregate 
of $433,000. There still remains due about 8200. 
000, some of which will require a new appropriation 
by congress before it can be paid; a portion of this 
balance has been passed upon by the proper account. 
ing olficers, and will probably be paid during the 
preseut year. ae 

Tte large amount paid into the treasury by the 


Jand agent, with the other ordinary sources of reve- | the legislature. 


nue, has enabled the treasurer tu meet all the liabili- 


ties of the treasury during the past year, including | Suffolk, 


the interest upon the public debt; and the whole sum 
received from the general government may be avail- 
able to the payment of so much of the principal. In 
pursuance of the resolve of 24th March, 1843, the 
sum of $62,000 consisting chiefly of the six per cent. 
stock of the state, has been redeemed by the treasu- 
rer; but the terins of the resolve having limited that 


office to the par value of all the stocks, the sudden and | Norfolk, 
unexpected appreciation in the market value of all | Bristol, 
the sale public securities, has prevented the redemp | Plymouth, 


tion of any further sums. The treasurer’s report 


will therefure show, after meeting all the current ex- Nantucket, 
penses of the year, including interest upon the pub- | Dukes, 


1c . ct, and the payment of 862,000 of the proci- 
Jal, the sum of 53858, 000 rewang in the treasury. | 


Since that time there has been re- leaves it to the legislature to decide whether they 
ceived from the general government, under the pro- | may not now safely take the money. 


Stare Lanns. The revenue from the land office 
for the last year was 955,000. The road from letter 
G. on the Aroostook to the Madawaska settlement 
on the St. John has been located and so far complet- 
ed as to be practicable for a winter route. Only one 
half of the appropriation of $6000, has been expend- 
ed for this purpose, as the co-operation of Massachu- 
setts was expected to make up the full amount. 

Local and national topics are enlarged upon be- 
yond the space we can command for them in this 
number. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Erection op Governor 1843. Official canvass by 
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House or Representatives. Tabular statement 
of the counties in the state—the number of towns in 
each county the number of towns represented in 
the legislature, ineach county, in 1843, and the po, 
litical character of the same—also the nuniber 
of towns represented in each county, this year, the 
political character of suid towns, and the number of 
members from each party re-elected this year. 

84 


1844. Re-elected. 
IE, fame Nee —-— 
5 25 Sg 28 He 8 5 
s5 ESEE 8 gb 2k 
EEE Peo eee 3 2 4 
Suffolk, 2 2 36 2 36 2¹ 
Essex, 28 19 14 19 16 19 13 3 3 
Middlesex, 47 411533 361930 112 
55 49 34 17 41 26 17 13 9 
Hampshire, 23 1613 4 20 16 5 31 
18 16 414 14 2 14 l 
Franklin, 26 21 10 11 17 10 7 12 
Berkshire, 30 24 12 14 20 10 11 21 
Norſolk, 22 21 10 15 19 914 7 5 
Bristol. 19 19 6 24 17 15 12 3 4 
Ply mouth, 21 18 10 12 15 10 8 45 
Barustable, 13 12 8 5 13 10 5 22 
Dukes, 3.2 2 
: Nantucket, 1 1 4 1 4 2 


308 261 176 175 231 186 136 62 45 
It will thus be seen that, with 30 towns less repre- 
sented this year in the legisleture, and with 29 mem- 
i bers less, the whigs have 10 members more than last 
year, and the locos 39 less—that 107 members only 
of the house of last year are re-elected—62 whigs, 
45 locos. ; 
That with 322 members, we have 50 majority in 
the house, being the estimate we made December 2. 
In the senate our majority is 28. (Atlas. 


Tue state Government. The Boston Advertiser 
of the 10th inst says: the state government is at 
length organized for the year. It is whig in all iu 
branches, viz: 

George N. Briggs, Governor. 

John Reed, Lieutenant Governor. 

Counsellors, all whigs. George Morey, of Boston; 
Thaddeus Spaulding of South Reading; Robert S. 
Daniels of Danvers, Alfred D. Foster of Worcester; 
Wilham G. Bates of Westfield, Edward A. Newton 
of Pittsfield, Thomas French of Canton; James Ar- 
nold of New Bedford; Charles Marston of Barnstable. 

John G. Palfrey, Secretary of State. 

Tho’s Russell, Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

The senate 34 whig, and 6 democratic members. 

House of representatives, about 180 whig, and 120 
democratic members. | 

Josiah Quincy, Jr. President af the senate. 

Thomas Kinnicutt, speaker of tho house. 

Charles Calhoun, clerk of the senate. 

Charles W. Storey, clerk of the house. 

The reorganization of the government, under the 
charge of such men, selected from the whig party 
throughout, known to be ia favor of administering the 
affairs of the state according to the true principles of 
the constitation, and ready to adopt such measures as 
will best promote the welfare of the state, openly and 
independently, without any concealment of their real 
objects, or professions of those which they do not in- 
tend, is an event highly gratifying to the whig party 
in the state, and an ample reward of their efforts in 
the late election. We trust that the expectations of 
a judicious and successful administration of the gov- 
ernment the present year, will nut be disappointed.” 


NEW YORK. 

Free Banus. Fifty-seven associations and indiri- 
dual bankers sre now doing business, with a nominal 
capita) of $5,139,776 50 upon which has been issued 
circulating notes to the amount of §4,205,012.— 
Their securities consist of the following stocks &c- 

Par value. Present value. 


New York state stocks, $1.703,084 par 81,703. 084 


Michigan do. 503,663 75 376996 
Briggs. Morton. Sewall. Scatt. Indiana do. 170.000 42 71,400 
6.896 4,444 468 17 [linois do. 534,000 44 234.960 
Essex, 6,601 5,879 1.927 62 | Arkansas do. 587,000 50 293,500 
Middlesex, 7.859 8.978 1.370 23 Alabama do. 34,000 84 23,530 
Worcester, 8.920 7,956 1,671, 43 | Kentucky do. 31,000 par 31.000 
Hampshire, 3,494 1.820 441 1 Maine do. 40, 000 par 40,000 
Hampden, 3,009 3.546 321 13 | Cash-(interest on deposite,) 7.040 par 7,040 
Franklin, 2.784 2.358 338 6 Bonds and morigages 1 529,987 par 1,529,937 
Berkshire, 3,386 3.734 266 10 ; — — 
4,226 4,393 708 15 d $5,139,776 $4,316,597 
4,276 5,148 500 12 Circulating notes issued on the above, 4, 205,012 
3.916 3958 604 10 9 
Barnstable, 1,793 1,506 242 Surplus of securities $111,515 
493 260 34 We have taken into-account all the notes issued by 
246 262 45 the Comptroller. The actual circulation of these 
banks on the first of November Was $3,547,352. 
57,999 54,242 8.901 246 [Thompson's Reporter. 
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EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR BOUCK’S MESSAGE. 
[FINANCES.] 

The following statement shows the amount of the 
State deht, the rate per cent. of interest, and the 
sum required to pay the interest, on the 3Uth Septem- 
ber, 1843, including the stock issued fur defaulting 
railroads: 


Debt. Interest. 

At 45 per cent. 6587,700 00 826.446 50 

oe E 15.983.766 95 791,188 35 

o ae 1,628,000 00 89.540 00 

tE E- 3.006.512 87 186,390 78 

a e 3,938.517 28 275,696 21 
Pays no interest 2.771 27 

25,257,263 37 $1,377,261 84 

Debt due the eie ' es 

funds 577,438 14 


$25,534,706 51 
Available means in 
the hands of the 
commissioners of 
canal fund 1,987,538 89 
$23,847,167 62 
There are unavailablameans amounting to about 
$350,000, consisting of loans to insolvent banks. 
There is also a contingent liability for stocks is- 
sued on loans to railroad companies, which have thus 
far paid the interest. This liability amounts to $1,- 
720,000. 
Public revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ending 
- 30th September last. 
Received for tolls, after deducting 
the expenses of collection, 
Rent of surplus water, 
Interest on current canal revenue, 


$1,910.70] 86 
1,241 25 
8.156 37 


$1,920,099 48 


496 611 41 
576,114 92 
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42,992,825 84 


Revenue from the general fund, and 
from all sources, 
Proceeds of mill tax, 


Expenditures on the state canals fo 
all purposes includ- l 
ing in $1,465,310 20 

Expenses for the sup- 
port of government, 
and for all charges 
on the general fund, 
including interest, 


1,027,249 83 


2.492.560 03 
$500,265 78 


Surplus, 


In connexion with this exhibit, it is proper to re- 


mark, that about $500,000 will be required to pay 
allowances to contractors, and da.nages awarded by 
the canal appraisers. 
There remain unsold 2,023 acres of land, valued 
at $1,012. 
The productive capital of the com- 
mon school fund 13 
There also belongs to this fund 
357,824 acres of land, which 
yi-lds no revenue, valued at 


Total, 
The amount of revenue, for the last 
fiscal year, is 
From the income of the U. States 
deposit fund, 
Balance in the treasury, on the 30th 
Sept., 1842, 


$1,975,093 15 


178,412 00 


$2,153,505 15 
107,370 02 
165,000 00 

72,101 70 


ENS —— 


344.472 32 


Amount of common school divi- 
dends, and miscellaneous expen- 


ses, during the year, 75,461 64 
Balance in the treasury 30th Sept., 
1843, $69,010 6 
The capital of the literature fund 
is invested in stale, bank and in- 
surance stocks, and amounts to, 268,990 57 
To this fund also belongs 10,913 
acres of land, which is unproduc- 
tive, and is valued at, 4,845 00 
$273,835 57 
Received into the treasury, during 
the fiscal year, for revenue 18,852 43 
Received from the income of the 
United States deposite fund, 28,000 00 
Balance in the treasury, 30th Sept., 
1842, ° 17.983 15 
Total, 564,835 58 
The dividends to academies and l 
contingent expenses paid out of 
the treasurv. 47 309 98 
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Balance in the treasury, 30th Sept., 
1343, f $17,525 60 
The United States deposite fund is 
loaned on mortgage in the seve- 
ral counties, and on the 30th of 


Sept. Jast, amounted to, 4,357,694 55 


Amount received into the treusury, 
` for revenue during the year, 295,788 79 
Balance in the treasury, 30th Sept., 
1842, 7,000 00 
Total, 302,783 79 
Charges on the revenue for the 
year, 315.142 66 
Balance due the treasury, 30th Sep:. 
last, $12,358 97 


[ASSESSMENT AND TAXES | 

The number of acres of land charged with taxes 
in 1842, was 27,176,934. valued at $504.254,029; and 
the personal estate at 9$116,585,233; making an az 
greyate of 8629 676,346 On this aggregate was col- 
lected for stale ‘ax and county charges $3,283,400 38, 
and for town charges 963,087 39, amounting in all 
to 94.248.487 78; equal to nearly seven mills on every 
dollar of valuation. 

[EDUCATION. ] 

Our colleges, academies and common schools are 

performing the high functions for which they were 


+ 
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months, throughout the state. The number of vol- 
umes in the several school district libraries, is abuut 
875.000. 

@he substitution of a single officer charged with 
the supervision of the common schools of each towa, 
for the board of commissioners and inspectors for- 
merly existing in connection with the supervisory 
and appellate powers of the several county superin- 
tendents, as defined by the law of the Jast session, 
seems to have met with general approbation and con- 
currence of the people. Conventions and associa- 
tions of the friends of education have during the past 
year, been held in almost every section of the state, 
indicating a concentration of interest, and a direc- 
tion of effort to this great subject, which cannot fail 
of producing the most salutary results. The stand- 
ard of qualification for teachers has been materially 
advanced; parents, and the people generally, mani- 
fest an increased interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of these elementary institutions of learning 
and there are the most abundant reasons for antici- 
pating a steady and continued improvement in all the 
elements of our extended system of common school 
education. 

Jam not aware that any farther legislative action 
is expected or desired at the present session in refe- 
rence to this system. The frequent changes which 
have been made in the law during the past six vears 
have scarcely afforded the necessary opportunity for 
the inhabitants and officers of the several districts to 
become familiarized with the various duties devoiv- 


designed, in a manner creditable to these under] ed upon them; and it is in every respect desirable 


whose supervisions they are placed, and useful to 
the public. No interest of the state is entitled to a 
more favorable regard, ora greater share of atten- 
lion at the hands of the legislature, than that of pub- 
hie instruction. The intellectual and moral culture 
of the six or seven hundred thousand children, who 
are speedily to succeed the generation now on the 
stage of active life, and to assume the duties and 
responsibilities, as well as of government as of society, 
in all its departments, involves in its consequences 
the existence and destinies of the republic itself, and 
cannot be neglected without danger to the vital in- 
terests of free institutions. The elementary ‘educa- 
tion of the youth of the state, has attracted the 
attention and occupied a prominent position in the 
policy of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments, from a very early period of our existence asa 
state. i 

A perpetual fund, the revenue of which, for seve- 
ral years past, has secured an annual apportionment 
from the treasury for the benefit of the common 
schools of §110 000, has been specifigally appropri- 
ale by a provision of the constitution to this ob- 
ject, and since the year 1838 the additional amount 
of $165,000 has annually been appropriated uy the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the state, from the 
revenue of United States deposite fund, to the same 
ohject, and to the procurement of common school 
libraries in the several school districts of the state. 
An amount, in the aggregate. equal to these two 
sums ($275.000) is required to be annually raised 
upon the taxable property in the several towns; and 
the proceeds of this fund, augmented by nearly an 
equal amount contributed by the inhabitants of the 
several districts on rate bills; by various local funds. 
and by sums voluntarily raised for this purpose by the 
inhabitants of the towns, are applied exclusively to 
the payment of the wages of competent and approv- 
ed teachers, and to the purchase, of suitable bouks 
ſor the school district libraries. 


There are 10,860 organized school districts in the 
state; from 10,672 of which, reports have been re- 
ceived during the past year, pursuant to law. The 
number of children who have been under instruc- 
tion in these schools, for a longer ora shorter period, 
during the year embraced in the reports, exclusive of 
those in the city of New York, was 610,354, being 
an increase of upwards of thirty-nine thousand over 
the number in attendance during the preceding year 
and considerably exceeding the whole number of 
children between the ages of five and sixteen resid- 
| ing in the districts reported. The number under in- 
struction in the several public schools of the city of 
N. York is about 40.000. The whole dmount of pub- 
hie money received and expended in the several dis- 
‘tricts from which reports were received during the 
„year ending on the date of the reports, was upwards 
i of $660 VOU; of Which $565,793 76 was appropriated 
‘tothe payment of the wages of teachers; and about 
595.000 for the purchase of suitable books for the 
several district libraries. 

The amount raised on rate bills for teachers’ wa- 
ges in addition to the public money applicable to 
that object, was $509. 376 97; making an aggregate 
of upwards of one milhon of dollars paÑ to teachers 


$ 
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during the yeare for the instruction of youth in at- 


tendanee on tig comen schuul. The schools have 
been kept open during the an average period of eight 


that the systein as now established should be per- 
mitted without farther innovation, to develup its 
excellencies and its defecis. The magnitude and 
variety of the interests involved will in my judg- 
ment be best promoted in this as in all other depart- 
ments of government by permanent and stable lcgis- 
lation. : 
[THE SALT WORKS. ] 

The superintendent of the Onondaga Salt Springs 
reports that during the past yearand up to the first 
of November, there was manufactured 2,694,009 
bushels of salt, of which 2,403,946 was fine, ani 
285,913 by solar vaporation; and he estimates that 
this amount will be increased to 2,300,000 busie!, 
on the first of the present month. This exceeds the 
quantity manufactured in the year 1842 by 1, 008 97 
bushels. 

The receipts to the Ist Nov. 

are stated at 
Disbursement for ex- 

penses, 

Do. ſor bounty 
under law of 1843, 39,465 38 


$161,633 54 
$25,875 43 


65,440 81 


Balance, 896,252 73 

A large portion of the increased quantity of sai: 
manufactured the last year, has probably been occu- 
sioned by the law of the last session of the legist.- 
lure, which authorised the payment of a bounty ou 
salt carried to points designated. It has also increas- 
ed the amount of toll collected on the canal, but how 
it has effected the receipts in the aggregate, cannot, 
perhaps be shown with precision; but it nas doubtless 
exerted a salutary influence in reviving an important 
branch of industry, and added to the internal trade 
of the state. 

Salt has been sent to Lafayette, the present termi- 
nation of the Erie and Wabash canal, and it is 
estimated that, in the entire season of navigation, 
about 600,000 bushels have reached tide water, 
and heen distributed to the cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond in Vir- 

inia. 
‘ Between the 15th of May and the lith of No- 
vember, 663,954 bushels of salt were sent to the 
places which entitles it to a draw back, by way of 
bounty. , 

There was sent to tide water in 1839, 23,440 bush- 
els of salt, in 1840, 13,040; in 1841, 90,935; in 1842, 
156,500, and in 1343, 600.000. i 

‘The bounty paid on coal fur the last year is $25,- 
250 45; on lead, $2,267 53; on gypsum, $565 12, and 
on empty casks 8105 38, making, with the bounty 
paid on salt, an aggregate of 569,623 96. 

It has been represented that several valuable 
changes have been made in the process of boiling, 
drying and packing salt, and the character of the fina - 
has doubtless been materially improved. ‘ 

[CURRENCY—BANKS.] _— 

During the severe crisis through which the coun- 
try bas passed since 1534, there was, perhaps, no cir- 
cumstances which operated with so much severity as 
the Mictuations and derangements in the currency and 
the failure of banking institutions. The returning 
orospum bD the countrys fortunately favured by 
the oorently sound condition of the banks 


aod the country. 
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There are at present one hundred and forty banks 
in the state, and it appears by the quarterly returns 
to the comptroller on the first of last November. that 
the capital amounts to 43,369,152, and the bill® in 
circulation to $17,213,101. 

The outstanding notes of the insolvent safety fund 
banks, is stated at $579,353, which cannot be redeem- 
ed by contributions from the solvent banks until 
1849. A part of this sum is doubtless in possession 
of those who have obtained it at its full amount, and 
the largest portion has probably gone into the hands 
of the brokers at a discount. The distant period at 
which these bills can be redeemed, renders them in 
the estimation of the holder of small amounts of little 
value, and there will be a strong inducement to part 
with them for a nominal sum. 

It certainly is very unjust that the bill holder, who 
has obtained them at par, should sustain this loss.— 
It is supposed that a Joan could be obtaiued on the 
credit ot the safety fund, withgut pledging the faith 
of the state to redeem the outstanding bills thus 
held. Such a course [ should regard as just and 
proper, and I recommend that the comptroller be au- 
thorised to make a loan for that purpose on the terms 
mentioned. In my judgment the bona fide bill hold- 
er who holds them at par value, is entitled to inte- 
rest, and provision should be made to authorise its 
payment. 

Fifty-seven associations and individual bankers are 
now doing business with a nominal capital of $5,139,- 
776 50, upon which there have been issued circulat- 
ing notes to the amount of $4,205,012, and there is 
in actual circulation, 63.547, 352. 

Their securities consist of the following stocks: 
New York state stocks, $1,703,084 38 
Stocks. of other states, at market 


had peculiar losses to encounter which no other state 
had to meet. Her citizens lost $2,000,000 by the 
failure of the United States Bank; and $3,000,000 
more by the burning of Charleston. Yet, amidst the 
general distress, in which she must, from these caus- 
es, have largely participated—peace bas been 
amongst her people, and integrity in all her councils. 
The law has had its accustomed sway, without any 
new devices for relief, which usually end in accu- 
mulated ruin. During this period, too, a branch of 
the Charleston and Cincinnati railroad has been com- 
pleted to Columbia. , Honor, we repeat, to the Pal- 
metto, and the country where it grows! 
[ Washington Spectator 21st ult. 

Annexation or Texas. The resolutions propos- 
ing, in terms, the annexation, were not carrried in the 
legislature, but being referred to the committee on 
federal relations, that committee reported the 
following, which were adopted by nearly a unani- 
mous vote: 

“Resolved, That it would accord with the views 
of general policy entertained by this legislature, as 
well as with the public sentiment of South Carolina, 
that the state of Texas be incorporated with the 
United States of North America. 

“Resolved, That our senators and representatives 
are hereby requested to advocate such union, when- 
ever the question shall be brought duly before the 
ponerse ot the United States for their considera- 

ion. 

‘Resolved, That the governor be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions to the president of 
the United States, the governors of the other states 
of this Union, and to the delegation in both houses 
of congress from South Carolina.” 


value, 03,000 00 ALABAMA 
Cash on deposite 7,040 96 p 
Bonds and mortgage s, 1,529,987 56 LEGAL RIGHTS OF women. A bill has been intro- 


duced in the legislature securing to married women, 
the property belonging to them at the time of mar- 
riage. By this bill, if passed into a law, they are 
rmitted to purchase tbe 01 in their own names 
ut the husband is entitled to the use of the property, 
and exercise control over it. In case the husband is 
insolvent, then the property of the wife is bound for 
the maintenance of the family but no further. 

Tue LEGISLATURE. Our federal republican sys- 
tem is certainly a complicated apparatus—not exact- 
ly “a simple machine.” There are “wheels within 
wheels” in all directions and like the planets of the 
solar system all moving in the same direction. The 
legislature of Alabama have experienced this in 
their attempfs at constructing their congressional 
districts. The*point in dispute was whether to agume 
the while population as a basis, or the federal basis 
which includes three fifths of the colured ula- 
tion with the whites. Some of the counties of the 
state have very few whites, and a heavy colored po- 
pulation, and consequently in the districts composed 
of those counties, one white man’s vote ıs much more 
influential than in other counties where there is not 
such a proportion of blacks. The Mobile Register 
of the 8th inst. says: 

“The chief occupation in the house appears to 
have been the discussion of the white basis question 
on the resolutions of Mr. Taylor of Butler fora re- 
peal. Those who took the lead in favor of the re- 
paai were Mr. Taylor, Col. Dunn, of this city, Mr. 

ortis, of Clarke, Mr. Baldwin. of Sumter, and Mr. 
Howard, of Monroe. On the other side, Mr. Hun- 
tington, of Tuscalvosa, Mr. Hubbard, of Lawrence, 
Mr. Walker, of Lawrence, and Speaker Moore, of 
Perry. The discussion appears to have been very 
able and spirited on both sides, but deeply touched 
with partizan pcr although the chief spe. kers in 
favor of repeal are democrats, and the whigs are the 
parties seeking to make political capital. Almost 
every whig orator repeated the foolish charg:, that 
the white basis apportionment is a concession to the 
views of northern anti-slavery men. One of them 
deliberately affirmed that the doctrine which claims 
equal political power among the voters of the same 
constituency in a state. is identically that which 
would justify the abolitionists in demanding tle ab- 
rogation of the three-fifth representation for slaves.— 
His argument was that representation for numbers 
only within a state, must, to be consistent, be carried 
into the federal relations, and at last to the propor- 
tion of power between the states, as well as the ap- 
portionment of power within a state. The argument 
cannot be sustained upon any view of the union of 
states. It looks to the relations of aggregate num- 
bers in a consolidated nation. No part of the con- 
stitution of the United States recognises any such 
principle. There is no faction in the union which re- 
cognises mere numbers as a uniform basis of power. 
The senaté has sole reference to the states as equals 
—the house of representatives, althongh chosen by 
the people of the states, in proportion to the number 
of aggregate population, is neverthele:s apportioned 


$4,143,112 90 


One banking association and five individual banks 
have commenced operations during the past year, and 
have deposited New York state stocks amounting to 
a3 15,565 clreulating notes issued on the above $315- 
365. : 


MARYLAND. 

THE SPECIAL ELECTION IN DORCHESTER COUNTY, tO 
fi!i the vacancy in the house of delegates, occasion- 
ed by the death of Dr. Nicols, has resulted in the 
«‘cetion of James Bond Chaplain (whig) by a major- 
ny of 158. 

UTH CAROLINA. 

We hare just risen from the perusal ofa most able 
and elaborate report of the Hon. F. H. Elmore, pre- 
«ident of the bank of the state of South Carolina, in 
answer to certain proposals of Gov. Hammond, as 
tı this bank and the public debt of South Carolina. 
‘This state has been fortunate in selecting the presi- 
dents of its bank, but never more fortunate, than in 
culling this distinguished citizen to its head at the 
tune she did. The people of this state are certainly 
„ peculiar people. We understand that this bank, 
le longn 1 the state, has never had a single embez- 
` ziement, by a single officer,since its institution in 1812. 
ve understand further, that not a single bank has ever 
|.roken in that state, excepting one, (which never got 
fairly into operation,) through the knavery of its pre- 
«ident, a foreigner. Independent of the private bu- 
» ness of this bank, it appears that “since its incor- 
, oration, there has been collected and paid into the 
tank, to the credit of the state treasury, about $12,- 
747,207 11; and there has been paid out on that ac- 
: ount, about $11,778,057 02; making an aggregate of 
v. 24,525,764 13 of receipts and payments, without 
costing the state anything, or the loss of a cent.“ It 
«pears, too, that on its capital, during the thirty 
wars of its existence, it has realized an average 

; rofit of seven per cent.; and its losses, from bad 
ucbts, have not exceeded the notes of the bank lost 
in Circulation. It is really comforting, amidst the 
general depravity which has pervaded the banking in- 
stitutions of the country, to see such integrity, and 
uch success, too, abiding in any one of our states. 
Tonor to the tough Palmetto! and honor to the whole 
country where it grows! When the banks lately sus- 
pended specie payments from New York to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the banks of this state alone refused to 
auspend. They stood up, strong in their integrity and 
strength; and although assailed by the suspended 
banks of all the neighboring states, against whom 
they had no protection, by returning on them their 
paper for redemption, they rode through the storm 
iriumphantly, without the failure of a single bank, 
or the defalcation of a single bank officer. And. to 
understand the full difficulty of their situation, it 
‘ought also to be remembered, that during this period 
of Senta! distress and convulsion, South Carolina 
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in their character as states, and is ‘without any uni- 
formity of constituency. 
and defined by the states, each for 
frage in some states, mixed suffrage in other states, 
property qualifications in others, 
power of each individual very different in differer.t 
states. 
character, and exists only among the states, or that 
each possesses its pro 
tutional rule derived 

States while each makes just such constituency as it 
pleases foritself. In Virginia three thousand land- 
holders send a member to congress. 
other states, twelve of fifteen thousand free suffrage 
voters hade no more right, and the 
cause the states in defining who shall exercise the 
political power, have determined differently, how the 
power given to 
tion, shall be determined. 
which creates a constituency, and that power recog- 
nises responsibility to no other state for its acts. The 
principle of 
White basis, the power derived from the mixed fed- 
eral rule to the state, 
own rule, and this is the harmony of state and federal 
power, acting each within its province. 
the state politicians tell us that we weaken our title 
to the advantages of the federal ratio, by exercising 
a state discretion in using it, and inſer that state 
adoption of the ratio of numbers, is a testimony 
against the federal ratio, there is a total obliteration 
of the distinctions 
and the treatment of state constituencies as if they 
were only subdivisions of a uniform and consolidated 
people. 
plain when we consider that the interferences which 
connect equal suffrage in the state, with the abolition 
of the slave representation ip congress, 
as strongly the right of state representation in the 
United States senate. 
large on this to 
of weakness o 

basis. ; 


county, 
posing the general ticket system for 
gress. It 
worthy of notice, 
the white basis in districts, 
ticket, which is the purest form of white basis. 


red to the 13th, at 6 P. M. 
Saturday next, and the adjournment is fixed for 
Monday, which is equivalent to an indefinite post- 
ponement.” 


during the 
the crops, 
least the crisis of immorality and distress,” engen- 
dered by improvident legislation and reckless specu- 
lation, has 
paths of so 


drought the state, 
viduals, to the brink of moral degradation and pecu- 
niary bankruptcy; but an entire revolution in public 
opinion and the passage of salutary laws have effec- 
tually restrained them within their proper sphere; 
and while these opinions and laws are maintained, 
they will no longer have power to ruin themselves 
by ruining the community; 
in political strifes, and be, 
have been, harmless handmaids to commerce. 
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The voting body is made 
itself. Free suf- 


make the political 
Equality of suffrage is restored by the state 


er proportion under a consti- 
rom the constitution of the U. 

In some of the 
difference is be- 
each, according. to its gross popula- 
It is state power only 
the state constitution is observed in the 
is exercised hy the state on her 


Now, when 


between federal and state powers 
The heresy of this style of argument ts 


would deny 


But we did not intend to en- 
ic, but merely to indicate the point 
that class of objections to the white 


In the course of the debate, Mr. Martin of Benton 
moved an amendment to the resolutions, pro- 
election to con- 
45 to 44. It is 
that some of those who oppose 
voted for the general 


was lost by only one vote, 


The subject was finally disposed of by being refer- 
which isthe evening of 


LOUISIANA. 
The legislature convened at New Orleans. accor- 


ding to the constitution, on Ist January, but that be- 
ng holiday, 


adjourned to the 2d. 


n the senate Felix Garcia was chosen president, 


and Horatio Davis secretary. 


Gov. Movron’s urssAcx is not flattering in its re- 


presentation of the condition of the state. 


After referring to the pest¥ence which prevailed 
last season, a season also unpropitious to 
the message congratulates the state, that at 


assed, and that men arefreturning to the 
ber industry and economy. 
“Our banks, by their intolerable abuses, had 


our public corporations, and indi 


they will cease to mingle 
as they should always 


You will not fail to seize upon the propitious spit 
it of the people, to which I have alluded, and the 
moment of returning prosperity tu the whole coun- 


try to accomplish an object paramount to all others, 


ihe extricatien of the state and our corporations from 
the load of debt and embarrassment which, in past 


times of delusion, we have imposed upon ourselves 


(INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. ) 

All the attempts of the state, says the message, 
have signally failed, and have unceasingly exhausted 
the means and substance of the state; and recommends 
the sale ‘of the New Orleans and Nashville railroad, 
the Port Hudson and Clinton railroad, the Mexican 
Gulf railway, with all the land and privileges at- 
tached to hem as well as the slaves, implements, avd 
materials belonging to them; also the interest of the 
state in the Barrataria and Lifourche canal compa- 
ny, and New Orleans Draining company; and in ma 
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king these säles, all the direct habilities of the ed 

re- 
commend further, that the bonds of the state, issued 
in favor of the Clinton and Port Hudson railway 
company, should be receivable in payment of the 
mortgages and other assets pledged or transferred to 


should be received in payment of the price. 


the state, to secure their payment.” 
THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The message recommends to be abolished; their 


property in slaves and steamboats be sold; the office 
of chief engineer discontinued; and every possible 
economy be enforced;—because, says the message, 
0 honestly and frankly, 'the payment of our debt, the 
preservation of the honor and credit of the state, are 
objects paramount to all others. Every surplus dal- 
lar that can be raised from any source of revenue be- 
longs to our creditors, and without doing justice to 
them and ourselves, we can no longer exhaust our 
resources in these abortive attempts.“ 
THE PENITENTIARY 

Is a heavy burden on the state; it has cost $450,- 
000. and requires for its support an annual appropri- 
ation of 921),000. The governor recommends to the 
attention of the legislature, the Kentucky Peniten- 
tiary system, which includes farming. 

(CRIMES. ) 

The laws against duelling, arson and burglary with 
dangerous weapons, fail, it is said, to be enforced 
because the penalty is death. A change therefore is 
recommended to some other punishment. 

The sale of the whole public property of the state 
except that needed for public purposes, in order to 

ay off debt, is strongly urged, and especially of the 
boyy million acres of land granted by congress to the 
state, for purposes of internal improvement. The 
liabilities of the state for debt to be received in pay- 
ment of such property. 
(BANKS.) 

I recommend that a sufficiency of the stock of the 
state in the bank of Louisiana, be sold to pay six 
hundred thousand dollars of the bonds of the state, 
issued in favor of that corporation, which will fall 
due in July next, provided it can be sold at par, and 
the amount of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
due to that bank by the state, for loans, should be at 


once compensated and extinguished by the funds of 


the state arising from dividends on her stock, which 
have accumulated and are now held by the bank. 
I recommend that the stock of the state in the 


Louisiana state bank be sold in payment of debts of 


the state to that bank; and that the stock of the state 
in the Mechanics’ and Traders’ bank should be ne- 
gotiated for the bonds of the state issued in its favor. 


I would recommend that, if possible, our present 
banks be restrained from issuing notes of a jess de- 
nomination than twenty dollars. The monetary cir- 
culation among the laboring and productive 
‘of our community, consists at present almost exclu. 
sively of gold and silver. A greater amount of the 
precious metals has accumulated in this city a 
atate than was ever in circulation before. It is ab 
dant for all the wants of the community, and adequate 
to transact with facility the great commercial busi- 
ness of this emporium. 
specie in this city—an amount greater than the whole 


circulation of our banks, in the most inflated state of 


the paper currency in 1837. A specie circulation 
produces economy and confidence, banishes foar and 
uncertainty, excites industry, &c. r curren- 
cy, and especially the circulation of small notes will 
tend greatly to banish specie from the state, and pro- 
duce the evils through which we have passed. 

It affords me pleasure to inform you that the bank 
of Louisiana, the Louisiana State Bank, the Union 
Bank of Louisiana, the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 
and the Canal and Bankıng company, are all opera- 
ting strictly within the requisitions of the law, regu- 
lating their administration, The bank law, as it is cal- 
led, will prove equally beneficial to the stockholders 
and to the public. The strong banks have not felt 
iu operation; and it has enabled the board of curren- 
cy to prevent the others from expanding their busi- 
ness and issues beyond their means. The law affords 
perhaps as much security to the public as it is possi- 

le to obtain. The institutions themselyes and our 
citizens are becomiog familiar with its operations, 
and ali seem dis to acquiesce in its provisions. 
A settled policy on the subject is desirable, and I 
think therefore that further legislation in relation to 
these banks unnecessary. 

The law providing for the liquidation of the pro- 
perty banks is operating in the liquidation of the Ci- 
tizens bank and Consolidated Association of Planters, 
in a satisfactory manner; and we have every reason 
to hope that the whole liabilities of those institutions 
will, under its operations, be gradually extinguished. 

The redeemed and extinguished bonds of the state 
-and warrants for intesest are accumulating in these 


There are ten millions of 


amount will be extinguished in the Union Bank before 
your next annual sessiof, and that the whole process 
may be accelerated by the efforts of all interested. to 
ut an end to these monuments of our thoughtless 
olly. You should therefore provide by a permanent 
law, for the verification of the registry and for the 
constant destruction by the public officers, of these 
obligations, as they are extinguished. 
There is no objection to the mode of liquidating 
the Merchants’ Bank, the Bank of Orleans, the Ex- 
change and Banking company, and the Atchafalaya 


Railroad and Banking company, except the expense 


and delay attending it. A single commissioner, of 
high character and competent knowledge. with a 
clerk, would be adequate to perform the duties of all 
the boards of commissioners for liquidating these 
banks, and perhaps would discharge them more ef- 
fectually, and bring the concerns to a speedier close. 

[A complaint similar to that made by the governors 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, that the assessors of 
taxable property do not faithfully discharge their 


duty is next made. , 


The importance of urging upon the general gov- 
ernment, the establishment of a naval depot in the 
vicinity of New Orleans is dwelt upon, and alsu, for 
the protection of the inland frontier, of remounting 
the 2d dragoons.) 

Cuaritry Hospirat, N. Ornteans. The number of 
persons admitted into the Charity Hospital at New 
Orleans, during the past year, was 5,012, of whom 
3,859 ware foreigners. There ‘were 1,052 cases of 


yellow frver in the hospital during the year, 489 of 


which proved fatal. 
TENNIS. | 

Poxiticat. The democratic state convention lately 
assembled at Nashville. James K. Polk was presen- 
ted, without a dissenting voice, for the vice presiden- 
cy, in the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the devoted attachment of James 
K. Polk to the soundest democratic principles, and 
his able, uncompromising, and effective support of 
those principles through good report and evil report 
in the state of Tennessee and in the councils of the 
nation, through a series of years—his unblemished 
public and private character comatanding at once 
our respect and our administration—entitle him to 
the warmest, highest, and most devoted affections of 
the democracy of Tennessee and of the Union:—and 
we, the representatives of the democracy of Tennes- 
see, tender him to our political brethren of the U. 
States as altogether worthy of the office of vice pre- 
sident, with full confidence that his promotion will 
carry forward and give efficiency and strength to the 
cherished principles of democracy throughout the 
Union.” 

Upon this nomination the Nashville Union, the or- 
gan of the democracy of Tennessee, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks. i 

“OT the high claims and important services of 
James K. Polk, already so well known to the whole 
natiou, it is almost needless to speak. Of his char- 
acter, it may be truly remarked, as has been elo- 
quently said by a distinguished senator of Virginia. 
in pronouncing the eulogy of a prominent statesman 
lately deceased, that no state chicanery, no narrow 
system of vicious politics, regardless of principle, ever 
sunk him to the vulgar level of the so called great; 
but resolute, conscientious, undaunted and unseduced, 
his object has ever been the glory, liberty and hap- 
piness of the country—his means have been truth, in- 
tegrity, 5 and honor.“ His whole private 
life has been unmarked by a single stain— private 
personal enemies, he has none—and no political ad- 
versary has ever dared to insinuate aught against his 

rivate honesty or public honor. Sustained hy these 
high claims, his name is respectfully presented to the 
people of the U. States as a candidate for the second 
office within their gift, subject to the determination 
of a national convention.” 

The convention made no expression of their pre- 
sidential preferences; they adopted a resolution 
pledging themselves as representatives of the demo- 
cracy of Tennessee, to an unqualified support of the 
nominees of the Baltimore convention. 

“ Resolved, That this convention has full confidence 
in the political integrity and sound orthodox demo- 
cratic principles of the several distinguished demo- 
crats generally spoken of and designated as candi- 
dates for the presidency; and that this convention al- 
so has confidence in their democratic friends who 
are about to compose the Baltimore couvention, and 
in the prudence and wisdom which will characterize 
its deliberations in the selection of a candidate for 
the presidency; and therefore this convention does 
resolve that they will cordially and zealously support 
the nominee of the democratic convention for the 
office of the presidency, and use all honorable means 


banks, in the bank of Louisiana, and in the hands of; to secure to said nomination a harmonious and ener- 
the treasurer of the state. It is to be hoped a large | getic support by the democracy of Tennessee.” 


vaine was 5 
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NOMINATION. OF WHIG PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS.— 

At a meeting of the whig members of the Tennessee 
legislature, Hon. John Bell and Gustavus A: Henry 
were nominated as candidates for presidential elec- 
tors for the state, and W. Martin and I.. P. William- 
son delegates to the Baltimore convention. 
_ The legislature passed a law at its last session giv- 
ing to the state a portion of the estate of individuals 
dying without natural heirs, and bas this session re- 
pealed it by a large vote, withan amendment, which 
refunds all monies that have been received by the 
state under the provisions of the act. | 

The legislature has made appropriations for an in- 
stitution of the blind, at Nashville, and for the deaf 
and dumb, at Knoxville. 


5 ORTO. 

Eprscorau CoLLecg awp Semmary. We learn 
from the Western Episcopalian that Bishop Mell- 
successful in his eastern agency 
for the collection of funds for the Episcopal College 
and Seminary in Ohio, the Rt. Rev. gentleman hav- 
ing collected about twenty thousand dollars, and the 
bond and mortgage on the college property has been 
cancelled. This places the institution entirely above 
board, not only completely free from debt, but with 
all the means of going on prosperously. The Ohio 
church has reason to be very thankful to their ex- 
cellent and beloved diocesan for this labor of love, 
and it is not backward in manifesting it. 

N. Y. Cour. 


Distnection or colon. The supreme court at 
Columbus, Ohio, has just decided that children hav- 
ing in them negro, white, or Indian blood, but “of 
more than one balf white blood,” are entitled to the 
benefit of the common schouls. 


Bauxnurrer. The whole numberof applications 
for the benefit of the bankrupt act, in this state, 1s 
1574, of which number 1142 have received their cir- 
tificates of final discharge, leaving 432 who have not 
yet obtained their discharges. The time for per- 
fecting their discharges has been prolonged to the 
20th of March. lillinoian. 


` MICHIGAN, ; . 

Fniances. Gov. Barry gives the following view 
of the indebtedness of the state. l 

The whole acknowledged indebtedness of the state 
on account of the five million loan, including $200,- 
000 loaned for the Allegan and Marshall] and the 
Ypeilanti and Tecumseh railroad companies with the 
interest for which new bonds have been issued, will 
1 the Ist day of July, 1845, altogether, 2, 987, 

The outstanding bonds of the state are, 


For general fund $100,000 00 
For penitentiary 60,000 00 
For delinquent taxes (originally 31,000) 27,000 00 
For university 100,000 00 
For Detroit and Pontiac railroad compa- 
ny 100,000 00 
For Palmyra and Jacxsonburg railroad 
company 20,000 00 
Total $3,394,005 27 


The above constitutes the whole indebtedness of 
the state held abroad; and for which bonds have been 
issued. The bonds for the sum first named, include 
interest to July lst 1845. On the general fund, pen- 
itentiary, delinquent taxes, and university bonds the 
interest has been mostly paid to this time. On the 
remaining bonds, being for $120,000, issaed for the 
companies named, the interest since July lst, 1841, 
remains mostly unpaid. 

In addition to the above, the outstanding warrants 
upon the internal improvement fund amount to $342,- 
441 29, and by appropriations already made, will be 
increased to $570,090 00; for the paymentof which 
with the interest that has and may accrue, the state 
has no sufficient resource, the unsold portion 
of 500,000 acres of land granted by congress m 1841, 
and by which it is heped they may be paid. 

On the acknowledged bonds of the state, the an- 
nual interest payable after July Ist, 1845, by the 
terms of the act of March, 1843, wal] be $205,440 30; 
and if the warrants issued and authorized to be is- 
sued upon the internal improvement fund be not paid 
by the lands of the state, the annual interest will be 
little less than $240,000 00. ar 

The amount of scrip eee interest, 
is $73,563 00, which is liable to increased §24,- 

78, the amount of unpaid warrants on the 
eral fund, and will also be liable to be further in- 
creased by appropriations at the present session of 
the legislature. 5 

About $95,000 will be required to pay the balance 
due for iron, purchased by direction of the act of 
Qlet February last, for payment of which the net 
proceeds of the public works are pledged: 


t 
è 


‘at receipts for the last week were over half a mil- 


tine: past year, when they were in fact but for nine 
wonths. We therefore republish the table corrected, 
wilu some additional facts. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION was held at 
Ann Arbor on the &th January. The following per- 
«nns were elected delegates to the democratic na- 
tional convention: 

Robert S. Wilson, Washtenaw, J. Eastman John- 
«on, of St. Joseph, Anthony Ten Eyck, of Wayne, 
Samuel G. Watson, of Oakland, and Edward Brad- 
ley, of Calhoun. ` 

An electoral ticket was formed, and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, declaraing the preference 
„r the convention for MARTIN VAN BUREN, as 
the democratic candidate for president, passing a high 
and deserved compliment upon Gen. Cass, Mr. Cal- 
oun, and the other candidates for the democratic 
amination, and pledging their cordial support to the 
«26 who should receive the nomination of the Balti- 
ure convention. { Pennsylvanian. 


ARKANSAS. 


: anfully to work to carry it for Harry of the west. 
Tuey are in high spirits, and meetings are called in 
+ «¿ey county to appoint delegates to a state conven- 
t on for the nomination of candidates for state offices 
and an electoral ticket. St. Louis New Era. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The New York express says the trade of the U. 
N ates with China is now the subject of much con- 
ation in Great Britain. One of the Manchester | 
« reulars estimates that for the year 1843, the exports. 
vw. cotton goods will amount to §6,000,U00. 

‘Trape or New York. Under this head we yes- 
day morning gave a statement of the revenue, im- 
ports and exports, and the number of officers engaged 
1: ihe New York custom house. in which we were 


cee ee, — 


Polrrical. The whigs of this state have 


market. 
we think we shall be able to show that American 
wheat can be laid down at Liverpool as cheap, and 


— ee — - 


believe that a much larger amount of goods may be 
sold. If, however the sales*are not increased, but 
continue the same, the revenue will be at least equal 
to that of last year. 

It also appears that the imports and exports of the 
two years were as follows: 


Imports. Exports. 
1842—52.4 15.555 23,090,199 
1843—50,148,902 23,050,025 

$2,266,653 670,184 


Thus it seems that notwithstanding the amount of 
goods is less, the duties are more,—which is not un- 
favorable news forthe country, inasmuch as we have 
less, by two millions and a quarter, to pay for. 

[New York Express. 


BRITISH CORN LAWS. 
The following is extracted from a New York pa- 
per of the 15th instant: 

The agitation of the corn law question in England 
naturally suggests (he enquiry, how we may be affect- 
ed by any change in the policy of that nation on this 
subject. It is well known that under the present 
system all grain from foreign countries is subject to 
a duty, regulated by a scale, rising as prices fall in 
the home market, and falling as prices rise, and va- 
rying from 3 to 60 cents a bushel. The opponents 
of this system contend for free trade tn the article, or 
at least for a low and fixed duty. The question now 
is how will this affect us? It has been asserted by 
some, and the assertion has been supported with 


some degree of plausibility, that with the fixed duty 


the competition of the grain growing countries of 
Europe would completely shut us out of the English 
This is a point we wish to examine, and 


led into an important error in giving the receipts for | pay a much greater profit than that from any of the 


| European ports. 


England, even in years of abundant crops, never 


produces enough for her own consumption, but is 


Duties Value Value 5 
aoe olle. ofimports. of exports. | Constantly importing from abroad. From 1323 to 
1524 11,178,139 37,783,147 22 309,362 184I the quantity of wheat imported varied from 
1823 1 5,752. 100 50,024,973 31 0³² 979 200.000 tu 22,000,000 bush. averaging about 8,000,000 
182205 11.525.862 34,728,764 19,437,229 bushels per annum. With no duty the amount im- 
jso? 13217 695 41,441,832 34.614.035 ported would be greater, on account oſ the inereased 
[xan 13.745.147 39,117,016 22.135.487 | consumption consequent on low prices. The proba- 
iy 13°052.676 34.972.493 17,609 600 | ble increase in the quantity required from abroad has 
N a 15,012,553 38 656 064 17.666.624 | been estimated as high as 200 per cent. To raise the 
sa] 20 096.136 37.291.727 256.142.719 Tate of consumption as high as it is in the United 
8912 15,070,124 50 995924 22.792.599 | States, would require an average import of 35,000,000 
owt 13,039,181 56,527,976 24,723,993 | bushels. 
1824 10. 183,452 72.224, 390 22,196.06 The continent of Europe is not to be relied upon 
1 815.5 14,468,116 89 304,108 29,035,755 for this immense supply. This is fully proved by the 
8.305 17, 114.305 118.886.194 27.455, 223 result of enquiries addressed by Lord Palmerston in 
133 9, 487.598 68.374.558 23.533.610 184% to the British consuls at all the contmetal ports 
13 10,494,055 77,214,729 22.182 348 
eh) 13,970,332 97,078,687 36 662,223 | fore parliameht embraced much valuable information 
sj) 7,557,441 56,845,924 30 186.479 | on the whole subject. The result is embodied in the 
41 10,993,899 75,968,005 30,731,319 | following table, compiled from Leavitt’s memorial, 
sa! 10,013,122 52 415,555 23.090,199 
344 13,293,644 50,148,902 = 23,020,015} July 1, 1842. 


‘te actual receipts for each quarter of the last 
eur. were as follows: | 
~ı quarter January, Feb'y, March, 1.876.874 77 

2.578.555 70 


April, May. June, whether the quantity would be increased: 


5 oe 
J „% July August, September, 4,310,814 24 Places. Quantity. Cost at Liverpool. Remarks. 
on October, Nov'r, Dec’r, 2,526,399 65 St. Petersburg 1,540,000 bu. 
Lieubau 240,000 1323 Same. 
11.292.644 360 Odessa 1,200,000 100 Same. 
jt will be recollected that the tariff went into ope- | Warsaw 2,400,000 142 - Same. 
stien on the 30th of August, 1842, just thirty days Stockholm 8,000 99 
"atore the fiscal year expired, but taking no account extent. 
_ hee way of the increase or falling off in the reve- | Dantzic 2.520.000 119; 
r for this thirty days, which would not probably | Konigsburg 520,200 330; 
aer the account materially, the result is as follows: | Stettin 2.000.000 122 iner 
_ «venue collected for the year ending Memel 47.712 109: Might inc. į 
et Decmber, 1843. ; 11,292,644} Elsinore 1,600.000 102 Might inc. 
:.- nue collected for the year ending Hamburg 4,304,000 121; N ! 
iu 1842. i 10,013,122} Palermo 1,600,000 127 Some ine. 
Antwerp Not ascertained 1613 
Excess 1,279,522 | Rotterdam do. 157 Same. 
i: thus appears thatthe amount of duties collected me 5 
Total 17,979,712 av. 1243 


nus port since the tariff law has been enforced, is 
. etter by more than a million and a quarter, than it 
a+ for the year previous to its passage? 

tuis is certainly encouraging for the friends of the 
: «rf, and is a result very different from what was 
; eocted by many. 

nat the revenue will be greatly increased for the 

ning yeut, we think there can be no question,— 


tal supply could not be materially increased, on the 


is there set down. 
the table are set forth at great length in the parlia- 
mentary document. They. are, briefly, that in Rus- 
sia the grain districts are too remote from the sea 
ports for the grain to be ready in season for exporta- 
tion, and the rapid increase of manufactures has with- 
drawn from tillage and created a home market. In 
Poland there is a deficiency of manure, and scarcity 
of hands, and want of skill in cultivation. The re 

ru from Odcssa state that the crops are precarious 


of dollars; and those familiar with trade know 

u | well that the orders for goods for the coming 
ing have greatly increased. The importations ol 
-t year notwithstanding the tariff and high duties, 
„et well; and as the condition of our country bas 


it ally improved sines then, there is every reason to! from the drought; tillage ig defective, and improve- ' 7,96. 
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wheat that might ba expected from each of these | bushel. 
ports, the average cost a bushel delivered on board | forms a thick mat or covering for the bulk. 
vessels at Liverpool, and answers to the question | Dantzic the wheat is taken out and dried in the 


93! cts. No increase. | cents, add 3 cents 


` 
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ment difficult; distances great; no roads; the river 
unnavigable; the landlords impoverished, and no im. 
provements to be expected. From these ſacts Lord 
Palmerston inferred that the north of Europe could 
not be relied upon for a sure and sufficient supply 
of wheat. The whole export could not exceed 
18,000,000 bushels—about the surplus of the state of 
Ohio alone. 

Another consideration is in the fact that many of 
the governments require a certain quantity of wheat 
to be retained in the public granaries, and in times 
of scarcity the exportation is prohibited. 


If Great Britain cannot be supplied from the con-“ 
tinent, she must look to the United States; and the 
question whether we can compete successfully in 
her markets with the north of Europe is an import- 
antone. A fixed duty would place us on the same 
footing, except the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. Now let us see who can 
furnish the supply cheapest. The table above shows 
that the average cost of wheat from the various 
ports, delivered on board vessels at Liverpool is 124} 
cents per bushel, equal to about six dollars and a half 
a barrel for flour. Not more than three or four mil- 
lions could be afforded at that price. 


‘We will now take the average price of flour on the 
seaboard for the last five years to be five dollars a 
barrel, and 75 cents for freight, insurance? &&. to 
Liverpool, and the cost of the barrel on board ves- 
sels there is 5 75, or 75 cents in our favor. At this 
price the quantity we could export is almost unli- 
mited. 

The lowest price in the table above. is that oppo- 
site St. Petersburg, from whence wheat can be 
brought to Liverpool at 93; cents. 

The following estimate will show at what prices 
wheat can be exported from the western states to 
Liverpool,—taking St. Louis as the place of ship 
ment. 
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Cost of a bushel of wheat at St. Louis, 50 
Freight to New Orleans, 13 
Freight to Liverpool, 17 
Commissions, &e. ) 5 

85 


A difference of 85 cents in favor of Amarican 
wheat. At 50 cents a bushel the Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Jowa farmers would grow rich raising wheat, 
and the amount, which. in a few years, would be fur- 
nished for export at that price, can hardly be calcu- 
lated. 

Some writers on this subject while they admit 
that wheat can be raised in the western states cheaper 
than it can be in the north of Europe, contend that 
the difference in the cost of transportation will be 
so much in favor of the latter as to more than coun- 
terbalance that advantage. For the purpose of esa- 


whence grain is exported. The document laid be-| mining this point, we will take the cost of transport- 


igg wheat from Poland, whence the largest portion 
& the supply comes to Liverpool. From Poland to 
Dantzic. the place of shipment, the wheat ìs chiefly 


published for the use of the senate by an act of! brought in rude flatboats similar to the broadhorns on 
This table shows the quantity of; the Mississippi, at an expense of about 25 cents a 


During the voyage, the wheat sprouts 10 


fields and then stored at an expense of six cents 2 
bushel. From Dantzic to Liverpool the freight is 15 
for commission, &e. and the whole 
cost from Poland to Liverpool is 49 cents. Above 
we have shown thet the freight and charges from St. 
Louis to Liverpool amount.to 35 cents. Here then, 


To a certain | instead of the ditlerence being against us, it is 19 


cents per bushel in our favor. A careful examina: 


No increase. tion of the whole subject will, we think, lead to the 
No increase. | conclusion that, with fixed 


duties, we can supply 


No increase. | England with breadstufls against all competition. We 


propose in another article to show that a direct trade, 
with or without duties, and in the face of strong com- 


No increase. | petition, is more desirable than the export through the 


Canadus;—which the recent law permits ata very 


No increase. | Jow duty. 


. igerati d 

We will now mention but one consideration“ 
that is the employment the former would give toou 
own shipping, while the latter must be carried on 


It appears from the above table that the continen- | exclusively in British vessels. 


We adu the following table of the prices of flour 


contrary it would in some seasons be much less than! in England for 15 years, to show at what prices 1 
The reasons for the remarks in| might expect for bur exports: 


1826 88.40 1834 96.90 
1827 8.10 1835 5.96 
182 8,64 1836 6 96 
1829 9,60 1837 8,04 
1830 9,24 , 1838 9.36 
1831 9.60 1839 10.44 
1832 8.40 1840 10, 40 
1833 7,68 í 
Showing an average ſor the whole fifteen years ° 
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STATEMENT OF BRIGHTON 


MARKET FOR 1943. 

22.915 Beef cattle. Sales estimated at $1,685,832 

19,605 stores. “6 “ “ 148,479 

98, sheep. e 286 se 113 643 

43,060 swine. t 10 “ 183,699 

3 
$2,126,644 

32.070 Beef cattle, 1842. 
133555 11 895 Sales estimated at $1,741,740 
49,925 swine, ? 

1840. 

34,170 Beef cattle, 

12,735 stores, Sales estimated at 62, 400, 881 
121,172 sheep, 

32, 250 swine, 

1839. 

23,263 Beef cattle, 

15,252 stores, Sales estimated at 51, 901, 864 

95.400 sheep, } 

26,038 swine, 


Boston Courier. 
SPERM AND WHALE OIL. 
The following are the imports of sperm and whale 
oil from 1838 ta 1843 inclusive. 


Sperm. Whale. 
1838 132,356 226.552 
1839 142,336 229 783 
1840 157,791 207.908 
1841 159,304 207,348 
1842 165.637 161.041 
1843 166,985 206.727 


Exports of sperm oil, whale and other fish oils, 
(in bbls.) and whalebone (Ibs.) from the United States 
from Jan. ]. 1838, to June 30, 1843 inclusive. 


Sperm. Whale. Bone. 
1838 — 5225 153,154 1,634,570 
1839 2,734 47,076 1,445,098 
1840 13.797 143,519 1,892,259 
1841 11,091 130,124 1,271 363 
1842 9,136 ` 124,118 913,280 
1843 (6 mos.) 12,127 79,997 808,773 


Exports and value of spermaceti candles from the 
United States, during the nine months ending June 


30th, 1843. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Quantity apd value 964,210 234.049 
Exports of whale oil to foreign ports from the 
port of New Bedford for the years 


1841 „ 1842 1843 
Bbls. 32,278 26,0095 17,201 


Exports of sperm and whale oil, whalebone and 
sperm candles from the port of New York, during 
the years 1842 and 1843. 

Sperm gals. Whale, gals. Bone cwt. Candles bxs. 
1842 275,827 2,445,806 11,012 11,384 
1843 472,563 2,567,916 14,521 11.856 
1844, Jan'y I- prices Sperm 80 cents; whale; none: 
whalebone, 50a 55 cts. The average prices of oil 
and bone ſor six years is, sperm 86 cts., whale 32 
5-6 cents, bone 233 cents. 

The number of vessels in the business on the Ist 
of Jan’y, 1843, was 594 ships and barks, 78 brigs, 
and 6 schrs, a tonnage of 199,192: being one less 
ship, 34 more brigs, two less schrs. apd 1,292 less 
tons than in 1844. Cour. & Enquirer. 
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l FLOUR AT BOSTON, 
Receipts for the last seven years: 


1843, 610,694 bbls. 1839, 451,667 bbls. 
1842, 609.460 1838, 379,704 
1841. 574,223 1837, 423 246 
1840, 619,261 

FLOUR. 


Inspected at thecity of Baltimore during the last 
thirteen years. 


Barrels. Half Barrels. Total in bbls. 
1830, 587,875 . 19,859 597,804 
1831, 544,373 21.859 555,141 
1832, 518,674 17,544 527.446 
1833, 524.620 18.072 533,656 
1834, 480.733 17,264 439,365 
1835, 516.600 21,333 527.266 
1836, 393,924 13,539 400.720 
1837, 391,676 14,777 399,064 
1838, 420.636 19,223 430,247 
1839, 550,982 19,786 560.875 
1340, 764,115 31,606 779,618 
1841, 613,016 31,716 628,974 
1842, 544,910 26 962 558,282 
1843, 547,224 26,415 56U, 431 


Besides the above there were inspected during 
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COAL AT BOSTON. 
The Boston Post gives the following statement of 
the import of coal into that market for the last seven 


years: è 
Coostrcise. 
Tons. Bushels. 
1843 117.451 150,813 
1842 90.276 121, 800 
1841 110,932 124,041 
1840 173.847 92.370 
1839 90,485 144.475 
1838 71,364 107.625 
1837 80,557 109,275 
Foreign. 
Tons. Chaldrons. 
1843 9,050 17,800 
1842 11,014 18,460 
1841 12,754 27,187 
1840 9.110 25.753 
1839 5,830 26,277 
1838 10,344 16.661 
1837 11,873 29,691 


DUTIES IN BRAZIL. 

In the letter of our correspondent from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, inserted yesterday, reference was made to the 
new tariff of duties on tonnage and merchandize, and 
bills of exchange, and a schedule thereof furnished 
but which we were compelled to defer. It is now 
subjoined, and will indeed prove most onerous to 
American commerce engaged in that trade, if, in fact, 
it does not almost amount to a prohibition, and the 
attention of our government cannot be too soon called 
to the snbject. Mr. Profit, our new minister to 
Brazil, will doubtless act promptly in the premises. 
Unfortunately, that country having no foreign com- 
merce, there is no means of reaching it by counter- 
vailing Jaws, except it should be on its produce, the 
policy of which may be doubted. It will be perceiv- 
ed that the tonnage duty is levied daily, and that too 
is exacted at every port. in Brazil at which a vessel 
may call in to try the market; even on the amount of 
freight outward and inward, a tax is also levied, be- 
sides the tonnage duty. [V. Y. Paper. 

“By a law prssed 2]st October, to be in rigour 
from the commencement of next year, the duty on 
salt is to be 240 reis per allegre; tonnage dues to be 
increased to 50 reis per ton daily for all foreign ves- 
sels, with the exception of those in ballast or arriving 
for refreshments, which will only pay 30 ries, while 
those in distress will as heretofore be free. Stamp 
duties are likwise to be charged upon all promissory 
notes and foreign and inland bills, as specified in sub- 
joined table. and at the rate of 1-5 per cent upon out- 
ward and } 10th per cent upon inward freight. At foot 
is also a note of alterations, made 28th October, in 
the tariff valuations of different articles.” 


TABLE. ; 
For the payment of a ane applicable lo inland 
ills, Fc. 
All bills oſ. Not exceeding. 2 mos. date. Lonzer per'd 
50|] 200% 100 reis. 160 reis. 
200 506 100 32⁰ 
500 2.00 400 1,000 
2.000 9,000) 1,200 3.000 
8.000 8,000 2,400 5,000 
8.000 11.000 3,400 7,000 
11,000 14, 000 4,400 9,000 
14,000 17,000 5,400 11,000 
17,000 20,000} 6,400 13,000 
20,000 and upwards 7,400 15,000 


Foreign Bills to pay one half. 

The following are the alterations in the tariff re- 
ferred to: 
Composition Candles 
Pitch, coal 
Powder, coarse 

Do fine 
Segars 
Soap, Mediterranean 
Do. other qualities 
Steel 
Tar, American. 


500 reis per Ib. 
do. per bbl. 

300 do. per lb. 

600 do. per lb. 
3 doc. per 100. 

180 do. per Ib. 

120 do. per Ib. 
16|| do. per qtl. 

3500 do. per barrel. 
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RITISH PREE TRADE 
AND OUR “BLACK TARIFF.» 

We commend the following communication from 
one as deeply interested against protection as any 
American can well be,—his own business being the 
importation of English dry goods—to the attention of 
the advocates of free trade. It contains important 
facts in illustration of the extreme liberality of the ex- 
isting British tariff. Eds. Cour. 
To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer: 

A free trade paper in this city recently published, 
with great exultation, the fact that in 1842 we expor- 
ted to England over 948,000,000 at an average duty 


the last year, 8,401 barrels and 45 half barrels Rye | of 11 per cent, as effectually proving the disposition 
flour, and -535 hhds., 13,359 bbls. and 821 half bbls. of England to buy largely of American productions. 


Nu Ag Ah ddh 1 


Ta my mind it oniy nenwae maat aasee that adil- suas 
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great staple articles of produce are virtually prohibi- 


ted by the new and very liberal English tariff, even at 
the very low price at which we produced them in 
842. EXCEPT cotron. Of this article England now 
produces in her colonies all that is wanted for her 
own consumption“ Therefore, all of this article 
which her manufactures take from us, is for the pur- 
pose of twisting it up in various fabrics with their 
machinery, and selling it to the rest of the world, 
ourselves included. For instance. of the $48,000,000 
taken of us in 1842, about 840 000.000 was cotton 
alone. The moment this raw material Jands in Liv- 
erpool, the English government claps a duty on it of. 
2s 11d. st. per cent. or 10 percent. It is then twis- 
ted up by the manufacturers, and sold to the rest of 
the world for about $150,000,000, according to the 
parliamentary reports. One would suppose that so 
great an advocate as England, would allow her man- 
ufacturers to grind cotton at their mill for the rest 
of the world without pulting her long fingers into 
the hopper and demanding 10 per cent. toll on the 
raw material, in addition to the pretty liberal toli 
which these manufacturers take for themselves.— 
Oh no! her peculiar doctrine of free trade, which 
means “that all nations must take every thing of 
England at moderate duties, while ske will take no- 
thing of them which she can raise herselſor produce 
in her colonies,” are made like her razors, “for ex- 
portation.” 
Suppose Canada was a great wheat growing coun? 
try, but had no flouring mills, and her people shouid 
send their wheat to Rochester to be ground, not fur 
American consumption, but to be exported, and our 
government should demand one tenth of all this 
wheut, besides the toll of the Rochester millers, for 
the privilege of Jetting it be ground in this country, 
what would they say of us? Yet such is the real 
state of our cotton trade with England, which free 
trade men seem to considerso very liberal. So much 
for our cotton crop, which | beliere amounts, accor- 
ding to the last census, to about one twentieth in va- 
lue of our other agricultural productions. 
We will now see how very liberal the so much 
boasted new Peel tariff is towards all our otlier great 
staple articles of produce. l 
We produce annually about 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, and other smal! grain, on 
which England at this moment levies a duty of 55 
percent, She levies also on our 


Pork a duty of Ss. st. per cwt; or ab't 40 pr. et. 
eef, 4 83. . a t 80 é. - 
Bacon 6 14s. “ ae 
Butter e 203. ms “50 * 
Cheese 108.6 ~ “350 « 
Lard „ 2%, * 10 « 
Tallow a 10s. á “35 “ 
Codfish s 25. . “J5 Ë“ 
Rice sé 65. 66 6s 50 6 
Hops (X3 905. 46 Ge 300 ts 
Clo'r&gr. seed 10s. „28 „ 
Tobacco, raw . 36. „pound 1500 & 
do. manußd “ 98. do 2000 „ 
Whiskey s 225.6 „ gallon 2200 „ 
Cider re 210s. © ton 360 „ 
Vinegar * 3788. do 3500 „ 
L'mb'r, sty's & e 2358. s. ſoot „ 50 
Clocks si ts 120 u 
Leather = es 1 15 » 


Tar&turpen'e“ * 2 *. 
l have calculated these per centages on the pre- 
seat market price of these articles in New York, to 
make them appear as liberal us possible for England. 
You will readily see how much the per centage 
would be increased, if I had taken the cost of these 
articles at their place of production, according tu the 
manner of estimating duties under our own tariff, 
Well, to go back to the original statement. It 
seems that we did manage to get into England in the 
year 1842, some & or $10,000,000 of all our Various 
products, exclusive of cotton, even under the above 
enormous loud of duties. This is free trade with a 
vengeance. Why, our present “black tarif” is the 
most liberal tariff of any commercial nation in the 
whole worlds except the new tariff which the Eng- 
lish have just crammed down the throats of the Chi- 
nese. 
The present open and avowed 
tion in Europe and America, is protective to the ine 
dustry of her own people. Frafce will not take a 
pound of English iron, although she can buy itat 
one tenth the price for which she can produce it.— 
Her statesmen say they value her internal indepen- 
dence above mere dollars and cents. And such is the 
present avowed policy of every large nation in En- 
rope, except perhaps Spain and Portugal, which 
England many years ago compelled to adopt her one 
sided notions of free trade, andin te years ate up 


t6 


policy of every na- 


0 . . — 2 — 
* This statement we ate inches w dquvstion, but we 


leave it to our cortespondenbs responsibility 
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all their active wealth and immense resources, and 
got a mortgage on them in the shape of a national 
debt, for nearly the whole value of their free coun- 


7 am a friend to free trade in. its most full and en- 
Jarged sense. I would, if prohable, strike off its 
_ shackles over the whole world: if all nations would 
adopt its principles at once, it would go a great way 
towards ameliorating the condition of the human 
race; but if we should adopt it alone and contend 
against the world single handed, it would in 20 years 
reduce us to the poverty of Spain and Portugal, in 
spite of all our great local and physical advantages. 
Nations now rob each other by commercial bargains 
and tariffs; the old system of pos hy force is be- 
hind the spirit of the age. If England had demand- 
ed of China $100,000,000 for ransom money, the sen- 
sibilities of the whole world would have been shocked. 
Oh no! she was very moderate; she only asked to be 
paid the expense of the war, and a very moderate 
tariff. How long will it take her to make $100,000,- 
000 out of the Chinese under this new tariff? 


Our only true national policy is to say to England 
and the rest of the world, we will take all your pro- 
ducts at any rate of duty you please, from 5 to 30 
per cent., on condition that you take all our products 
at the same rate. Any condition of commerce be- 
tween nations that is not based on a system of perfect 
equality in the rate of duties, port fees, and shipping 
charges, is humiliating to a free country, and worse 
in a pecuniary point of view than colonial bondage. 
Nations may cheat each other in the way of trade, 
as well as individuals. England levies a larger 
amount of duties on the few million dollars worth of 
tobacco which we sell to her people, than our go- 
vernment collects from the whole of our imports.— 
Js not our tobacco as necessary to Englishmen as 
English laces and gimps, and fringes, which we take 
at 30 per cent., are to American women? 

The great error of all discussions on free trade is, 
that the question is argued as it should be, instead of 
as ii is. We never shall have an utopia in trade, any 
more than we shall in politics. We never shal! bring 
England to trade with us on equal terms, except by 
retaliation. Did she acknowledge our independence 
by persuasion? 

Ax IMRORTER oF ENGLISH DRY GOODS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BARINGS. 

In the year 1786, William Bingham, of Philadel- 
poai was a senator in congress, and, through his in- 
fluence with General Washington, obtained for his 
son-in-law, Mr. Alexandar Baring, the agency of the 
United States government, with its moneyed trans- 
actions with England, or, more properly speaking, 
Mr. Bingham induced the government to change 
their banking account from Messrs. Willings, at 
Amsterdam (given them by John Adams and Benja- 
min Franklin.) to the Barings in London, and from 
that period till within a few years the house of Bar- 
ing & Co., through all their changes of partnership 
have transacted the business, public and private, of 
the United States, with animmense amount of mer- 
cantile business generally for American citizens. 
Added to this (through the same influence,) that 
house was given the account of the first Bank of the 
United States, which expired in 1811. When the 
new bank of the United States was chartered in 
1818, they received the appointment of agent 
of the Bank of England, and for Europe gene- 
rally, thus transacting the moneyed business of the 
banking institutions of America and of the general 
government, and we may add, of the mercantile 
community, for a period of more than forty years 
past, realizing immense commissions and profits, 
and at all times holding large balances of the banks 
in their hands, giving them the appearance if not 
the reality of controlling a considerable part of the 
floating capital of the whole United States. Itis 
reasonable to suppose that these marks of confi- 
dence gave tothe partners of the house great influ- 
ence in the British empire, and also on the Continent 
The elder member of the firm, Mr. Francis Baring. 
was made a baronet; this title descended to his eldest 
son, Thomas Baring, who, without being a partner 
to the house, received with the title from Francis 
the immense hereditary estates gained by the busi 
ness operations confided to that house by the Ameri 
can people. The two sons of Sir Thomas Baring, 
Thomas (candidate for the city) and John, are now 
partners of the house, while the second son of old 
Sir Francis (Alexander,) who acted as senior part- 
ner of the house for more than thirty years, who 
u arried Miss Bingham, of Philadelphia, and retired 
frou the house in 10 2 witha fortune of two mil- 


hons, is now Lord Ashburton. Thus a few active 
wong men from Fwatar in Davnnahira hawa he tha 


= 


infinence they possessed through the moneyed ope- 
rations of the American government and people, 
not only advanced themselves to immense fortunes, 
but to distinguished marks of honor from their so- 
vereign. : [Albion 


A ROYAL BULL FIGHT. 

EXHIBITED BEFORE THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND HER 
COURT, OCT., 1843. To-day her majesty and her sis- 
ter made their first appearance at a bull fight, or, as 
the court journals express it, “assisted at the per- 
formance, for the laudable object of procuring funds 
to build a church in Chambin.” This benefitted 
above £1000 towards the completion of the church; 
for the good citizens of Madrid, male and female, 
filled the bull ring to overflowing, through the com- 
bined influence of religion, loyalty, fashion, and the 
“classical spectacle of the amphitheatre.” __ 

Her majesty was surrounded by her ministers, ge- 
nerals, and grand functionaries. Lopez and Serrano, 
Narvaez and Mazarredo, and the Dukes of Bailen 
and Saragossa. All vied in explaining and expatiat 
ing on the’ succession of combats, which lasted for 
three hours, and did not terminate till the sun had 
set for a considerable time and it was no longer pos- 
sible for her majesty to discern whether the men 
were killing the bulls or the bulls killing the men.— 
Fight bulls were slaughtered in the ring, and twelve 
horses were left gored and disembowelled there.— 
How many staggered off to die outside I know not.] 
Her majesty was graciously pleased to pay particu- 
lar attention to every thing said and done, and exhi- 
bited a degree of interest and animation, of which 
ordinary observerꝭ had previously thought her inca- 
pable. But it is evident that she is far from apathe- 
tic or impassive when stimulated by congenial sights 
and subjects. Her loving subjects hailed her to-day 
as a Spanish Queen, wondering at the squeamishness 
or self denial of her mother, who had never brought 
her there, having given up the stirring spectacle 
during her widowhood, or second marriage. “As 
for Espartero, he well deserved to be expelled for not 
encouraging the toros.” Her majesty was evidently 
resolved to enjoy herself, and make up for lost time. 
She was highly amused when the first bull ran in, 
scattering the quadrillo combatants. She was more 
seriously interested as the fun advanced, and the 
bull rushed upon the mounted picador, goring and 
tossing and tearing up his horse, and trampling upon, 
doubling up, and crushing the fallen rider. The gro- 
tesque efforts of the bull to shake the half score of 
barbed darts out of his shoulders seemed also to af- 
ford Her Majesty high amusement, and instruction 
too; for one could, at a short distance, easily trans- 
late her animated gestures. Her Majesty also was 
obviously gratified to observe, ‘Whata noble animal 
a horse is! and how he can run about with his en- 
trails hanging out, and bear to be mounted again, 
and again brought to the scratch—his eyes some- 
times bandaged of course, otherwise he would not 
stand it. Then his dying struggles, and rolls, and 
kicks in the air, were so comical; while the bull, 
pawing and snuffing, and kneeling on him, turned 
him over and over, and ripped him up so knowingly, 
letting out the blood in gallons! - “Truly ‘twas a 
dainty dish to lay beforea queen!” Nothing was 
wanting to complete the royal sport but the death of 
half a dozen men. One fellow was carried off with 
his ribs broken (it was said,) but that was nothing. 

[London Timés, Saturday, Oct. 21. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Janvary 18. Mr. Tappan presented a letter from 
B. Silliman, executor ot Col. Joseph Trumbull, ask- 
ing congress to purchase certain documents in his 
possession having relation to Jay’s treaty, to be placed 
among the public archives. 

Tariff. On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate took 
up the resolution reported trom the committee on 
finance on the 9th inst., providing for an indefinite 
postponement of the bill introduced by Mr. McDuffie 
on the 19th Dec. ult. 

Mr. King submitted that the bill itself ought to be 
taken up on the motion to postpone it indefinitely. 


Mr. Berrien and Mr. Huntington thought that the 
question, whether the senate can have jurisdiction of 
the bill (being as contended a revenue bill,) ought to 
be determined in the first place before the bill itself 
can be entertained. 

Mr. King exp-essed a willingness to allow the 
question to be on the indefinite postponement, upon 
which the senator from South Carolina could say all 
he desired. | 

Mr. Evens stated the view taken by the committee. 


lke Ke ent Ae af tha nnmnnn af tha annnm tr aamnarsnan | 


the bill proposed by the senator from South Carolina 
was one which seemed to turn upon the literal mean- 
ing of certain words used in the constitution. If to 
raise revenue, meant to furnish government rd aoa 
as the committee thought it did, then this bill was in 
conflict with the constitution. Mr. E. cited autho- 
rities to show what had been the action of the se- 
nate hitherto. 

Mr. McDuffie said, as he meant to discuss the bil) 
as well as the preliminary question, which would take 
some time, he would give way to any member of the 
committee who desired to speak. p 


Mr. Woodbury replied to Mr. Evans, and cited 
ses to show that revenue bills had originated in the 
senate. 

Mr. Huntington approved of the argument of the 
senater from Maine, and then proceeded to comment 
upon the article of the constitution declaring that all 
revenue measures should originate in the house of 
representatives. 

r. McDuffie then moved an adjournment, and the 
senate adjourned. | 


Januany 19. Tarif. Mr. Me Duſſie arose anè 
said, ifone of the illustrious framers of the constitution 
could have presented hihself before us in the debate 
of yesterday, with what utter astonishment would be 
have found as construing a provision, which was 
made to protect the people of the United States from 
injustice and oppression, in such a manner as to make 
it a barrier against any effort to free the people from 
the most unjust and oppressive system that was ever 
imposed on them. The illustrious patriots who fram- 
ed this instrument had seen so much of the abuse of 
the taxing power, that they endeavored to rescue 
their posterity from the evil. They therefore pro- 
vided that all bills raising revenue should originate 
in the house more directly representing the people 
of the United States. The people could not suppose 
that the framers of the constitution would deal n 
mere idle words, and that they would insert a clause 
with no particular meaning. What rational con- 
struction could be given to the clause except that it 
was intended to prevent unjust and unnecessary taxa- 
tion? It did not prevent the senate from putting mo- 
ney into the treasury, but from taking it out of the 
pockets of the people. Raising money was nothing; but 
the design was to prevent us from raising ıt in such 
a manner as to take it from the pockets of the people. 
One of the gentlemen who had taken part in the de- 


bate had Jet out what was the true view of the ques- 


tion. The senator from New Hampshire had show- 
ed beyond dispute that the senate had passed bills 
affecting the revenue, and the senator from Connec- 
ticut had said truly that they did not raise revenue 
by imposing taxes. Suppose we bad some mode of 
raising revenue without a resort to imposts; suppose 
we had some magic power of raising it—by stamp- 
ing on the earth—we could raise it in that or in any 
way, except by imposing burthens on the people. In 
any other light the provision would appear frivolous 
and unmeaning, consisting merely in words. But let 
us look at the bill. Is that, in any form or sense, a 
bill to raise revenue? Is that its object or effect? It 
was absolutely and essentially a bill repealing duties, 
and nothing else; and’ yet a construction had been at- 
sumed here for the purpose of scouting it out of the 
senate, and tae people were to be told that we had 
no power to mitigate their burthens. 


It was contended by the senstor from Maine that 
duties must be collected under the bill if it passed 
into a law. If this was true, in any just sense, he 
would give up the question. How can it be said that 
a bill reducing duties from fifty to thirty per cent. 
imposes duties? The gentleman says if you repeal 
the other twenty per cent. you would impose duties; 
that is to say, if the bill fails to repeal a part of the 
duties, it imposes the whole. He could not compre- 
hend this reasoning. Why, sir, an act repealing du- 
ties, because it does not repeal the whole, isan aet 
imposing duties! He had never seen any thing like 
this, except te case of the sporisman, who, having 
lost twenty dollars on a horse race, said he had lost 
forty dollars; for his own twenty was gone, and the 
twenty he expected to win. He did not intend to go 
fully into this question, but he wished to vindicate 
the constitution from this construction. 


The senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan) 
had asked what effect a proposition would have to 
amend the bill by increasing taxes? Would it not, 
the senator asked, render the bill one of such a che- 
racter that the senate could not originate i? The 
answer was plain. No amendment could become 
incorporated in the bill which would throw it out of 
the jurisdiction of the senate. We could not add 
any thing to it that would have the effect to impose 
taxes. and increase duties, He admitted that the 


amendment would be inconsistentwith the powers of 


this body, and the senate, he supposed, » ` there- 
fana ehen tt ne wate it down. Te <*> (108. 


et eo 


originated. The president had so many difficulties 
to contend with that he might be prepared to meet 
this. He must answer the question when the case 
occurs. But if we send tothe other house a bill, 
and they amend it so as toalter its character, it does 
not receive its character of a tax bill here, though it 
originated here, but in the house that has the right to 
give it that character. The whole purport of this 
clause was to prevent the senate from originating 
money bills—from imposing burdens on the people. 


Mr. Me Duffie here referred to the compromise act, 
which was offered in the senate, and the decision up- 
on which he regarded as the most solemn one ever 
made in this country, one which gave peace to the 
Union. Never was there a more heroic action than 
that of Mr. Clay on that occasion, and it was done, 
too, while the agents of the manufacturers were here 
denouncing him as a traitor. He had greatly regret- 
ted that that distinguished statesman had not been 
here again to interpose his great influence, and ex- 
tend the olive branch of peace over the country, 
when this compromise was broken. He regretted 
that he was not here to vindicate ıt from the foul and 
faithless innovation that it received from the tariff of 
1842. He was not here, and J regret (said MreMcD.) 
to say that J have lately seen a letter from him inthe 
newspapers, in which, after giving some general 
views which are in accordance with my own, he 
concludes by saying that this monster of 1842 was a 
very good measure in many respects; that it no doubt 
needed some amendment, but in what particulars he 
was not prepared to say, not having examined it with 
scrupulous exactness. Now, sir, Í like the text of 
the letter, but not the commentary. I had hoped, 
sir, that this eminent and influential statesman would 
have used the power that he possesses to do justice 
to the south, and which every consideration of jus- 
tice and good faith required that he should have 
done. free trade had been, in some cases, deceived—thal, 
But there seems to be a desire, sir, on the part of though duties must be imposed for the purposes of 
the senator from Maine, to strike from the statute- | revenue alone. yet that we could discriminate in fa- 
book every vistige of that compromise. The tariff; vor of domestic manufactures. This was ay ing one 
of 1842 was no doubt before the committee over thing and doing another—looking one way and row- 
which he, with so much distinction, presides, and he ing another. It might be employed for giving the 
probably had an important and influential agency in | whole Jaw a most unjust character. Every revenue 
passing it. That act therefore, no doubt, occupied a | Jaw was considered as if it was created entirely for 
distinguished place in the regard of the gentleman. | the benefit of manufactures. We make, in my opi- 
He occupied towards it a parental relation, which | nion, a vast concession to the manufacturing interest 
always excited the strongest sympathies of the hu- [when we raise the whole amount of revenue from 
man heart. This accounts for his partiality to it, and duties on imports alone. We do what no other coun- 
he could not expect him to give up the bantling; ſor try on the face of the globe does, when we raise our 
the intensity of parental affection was often increas-| revenue entirely from that source. But still gentle- 
ed by the very deformities which excited the horror men gravely say, you must protect manufactures. — 
of every one else. He would take off the veil and | Let me tell them what would be the true mode of 
expose ils defects. What was this bill of 1842 It} discrimination. He would adinit that discrimination 
was a mongrel—one of those monsters, fabled by the | was proper in one sense. There were two proper ob- 
genius of antiquity, with the head and body of man, | jects of discrimination. One was to get the proper 
and the tail of a fish. It was called a bill to provide amount of revenue from the lowest rates of duty; 
revenue. Falsehood and deception were thus stamp-| and the other was to avoid, as far as possible, the 
ed upon its brow. A bill wholly prohibiting the im- imposition of duties on articles universally used by 
portation of many classes of goods was called a bill j the poorer classes. The application of these two 
to provide revenue. He had before him documents] rules would alone reverse the whole system. It 
from well informed practical merchants and other | would take the duty off from calicoes and put it on 
sources, showing that the duties, in many instances, | muslin, and the reverse. ‘That was the true discri- 
were one hundred and fifty per cent. On some de- mination. Poverty ought, as far as possible, to be 
scriptions of iron it was from seventy-five te one exempted from the burden of taxation. He would 
hundred and fifty per cent, and even two hundred | begin at the lowest rates, under the minimum, and 
r cent; totally prohibiting it. ‘This was the duty | come up, increasing the duties on the most costly ar- 
imposed for revenue on an article of universal Bon- | ticles. 
sumption. Salt was another article used in equal] There was one other discrimination that he would 
quantities by the rich and the poor, and of the first | make, and ıt would be in favor of the imported ar- 
necessitity for all—what was the duty on this article? | ticle, and against the article manufactured at home. 
For every bushel, costing in Liverpool five or six He would impose the highest rates of duty on the 
cents, we pay a duty of eight cents. [Mr. Benton | commodities manufactured in the United States. If 
here said it was now ten cents.) And this, sir, is a | he imposed a duty of thirty per cent. on the foreign 
revenue law—a duty of two hundred per cent. on article, he would impose a higher rate on the article 
salt. These are revenue duties—duties imposed for | made at home. A duty of twenty pur cent. on cot- 
the purpose of raising a revenye for the general go- | ton fabrics to the amougs of ten millions would im- 
vernment. ose a burden of forty cent. on the people-of the 
Having adverted to the prominent features of the | United States. If we import twenty millions worth 
bill, it was proper that he should submit some consi- | of cottons, on which the duty is four millions, we 
derations in regard to the extent and character of its | raise the pan of the commodity to the same amount. 
principles. A question of its constitutionality, as | A duty of twenty per cent. would give the same re- 
well as of its expediency, addressed itself to every | venue that a duty of furty per cent. will give; but it 
mind. What power have you to pass such a law?—| will impose a burden, not of four millions, but of 
We profess to act under that clause of the constitu- | eight millions son the consumers. He werit into a 
tion which authorizes congress to raise revenue forj variety of illustrations to explain his views on this 
the support of the government.. What is the line] subject. g | 
between revenue and protection? He was satisfied) ‘I'he duty-paying imports were about forty mil- 
it could be drawn so distinctly as to satisfy every | lions. The amount of goods manufactured here was 
mind. He held thatthe power of congress was li-/ a hundred and sixty millions, one-half of which caine 
mited by the constitution, and that our duty was this: in competition with foreign imports, and excluded 
when we voted a revenue duly, that it must be the | them to the amount of eighty millions. The amount 
Jowest rate of duty, ad yalorem, which would yield | imported yielded to the treasury about sixteen mii- 
the necessary amount of taxation. Every senator | lions. What is the burden which the system impos- 


goods usually imported, and impose the duty on the 
other half. 

Both rates of duty would yield the same amount 
of revenue. Many of those articles paid a higher 
rate of duty than forty per cent. On calicoes, the 
duty was forty, seventy, eighty, a hundred, a hun- 
dred and twenty, and a hundred and eighty per cent. 
This shows very clearly the true character of this 
law. Calico cloths, which were worn by all the 
poorer classes of the whites, and even by every ne- 
gro slave—for every planter gave his slaves at least 
one calico gown to wear on Sundays—paid such an 
amount of duty as to prohibit them. Calico costing 
four cents a yard, and which could be sold here for 
five cents, was, by a most ingenious device of the 
manufactures, taken and deemed to have cost thirty 
per cent., and a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem 
was imposed upon that, making the rate of duty one 
hundred and eighty per cent. So it was with many 
other articles. There was a class of prints, good 
enough to be used in every family, that cost about 
ten cents, and under the rule adopted the rate of du- 
ty was ninety percent. A large class of cotton 
goods, amounting to ten millions in value, was utter- 
ly excluded by this tariff. He also referred to the 
duties on window glass and other articles. 


He came now to the question, was this a revenue 
tariff? If the senate was satisfied thata duty of 
twenty per cent. would yield more revenue than a 
higher rate of duty, then they must admit that this is 
not a tariff for revenue. It is then a bill framed, not 
in accordance with the constitution and the princi- 
ples of everlasting justice, but for the purpose of 
taking money out of the pockets of one portion of 
the people and putting it in the pockets of another 
portion. 

But an idea was got up by which the friends of 
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bounty paid the manufacturers with aduty, he 
would not say of forty per cent., but of only twenty 
per cent., supposing the duties to be brought to the 
revenue standard? Twenty per cent. on eighty mil- 
lions would give sixteen millions. The other eighty 
millions totally prohibited might be taken at ten per 
cent., making eight millions more. Thus twenty- 
four millions would be put in the pockets of the man- 
ufacturers Mr. McD. went minutely into explana- 
tions on this subject. ; . 

Mr. McD. said he had made out an estimate of the 
amount of capital, &c employed in manufactures. — 
He would show the distressed condition of those 
manufactures who came here begging for aid and 
protection. He would show the amount of the pro- 
fits put in their pockets every year by this system.— 
The manufacturers of cotton state their annua! pro- 
ductions at forty-six millions. | 

The raw material I suppose to be one-fourth of the 
value of the manufactured articles. I concede half 
a dollar a day to each person employed, and ten per 
cent. on the wear and tear of machinery; and the in- 
terest on the dead capital kept there I put at ten mil- 
lions. Let me give you a picture of their distress. 
The manufacturers of Massachusetts are, from the 
above data, now living on the small profit of thirty- 
four per cent. on the c@pital employed by them, on 
the average; but I have information that some of 
them are receiving forty per cent. profit, aud laying 
aside a handsome contingent fund. The average 
profit on other manufactures does not average but 
twenty-nine per cent. On rolled iron it is thirty-nine 

er cent. on the capital invested. The senator from 
ennsylvania could correct him if wrong. They re- 
ceived, at their furnaces, two cents a puund. 


Mr. Buchanan. Many of them have had to stop 
entirely this year. 

Mr. McDuffie. That is distressing—that they can- 
not live on a profit of thirty-nine per cent. on their 
capital. 

The salt made in Virginia cost to make it 8406. 
000. A profit of eightv per cent. is made on this 
capital if the salt sells at twenty-Qve cents a bushel. 
He made these statements to shuw into whose pock- 
ets these enormous bounties went. The ground on 
which this system was originally supported was, that 
it would protect domestic industry from the coimpe- 
tition of foreign industry. This was a fallacy.— 
There could be no competition between the mann- 
facturers here and those abroad. The competition 
was between the different branches of industry at 
home. What was it to our manufacturers that at 
Birmingham they made three hundred millions or 
three hundred thonsaud millious worth of goods? ft 
was nothing till those goods were brought into the 
United States for consumption. 

Another prominent argument in favor of the pro- 
tective system was, that it helped us to maintain our 
national independence. If there was any truth in 
this argument, then it would strike a blow at once 
at our foreign commerce, and abolish our navy, 
which cost us pine millions of dollars a year. Na- 
tional independence Independent of whom? 

It is the language of despots— it is the language of 
those who would Jive by plunder—of those who war 
with the peace and wellare of the human kind. Now, 
sir, nothing under heaven so illustrates the princi- 
ples of Christianity as this mutual dependence of na- 
tions. It was this general principle of harmony be- 
tween nations, this bond to keep the peace, that the 
tarif system would break down. It was the only 
foundation on which the peace and happiness of the 
world could rest. He cannot be a Christian who 
seeks to destruy this bond of fellowship between na- 
tions. 

‘These remarks were not speculative, nor were 
they made fur any vain object of display. ‘They re- 
ferred toa state of things that was actually ap- 
proaching. The system aimed at the des rue tion of 
the commerce which tends to bind us in relations of 
peace to a nation, the only one with which we could 
ever come into conflict. Yet. while destroying three- 
fourths or ouf commerce with England and the rest 
of Europe, we are rearing up a navy at the expense 
of nine millions a year. We must build ships tu em- 
ploy workmen. A most pathetic appeal wus lately 
made to us in behalf of workmen at the navy yard 
for employment; and the administration of the go- 
vernment was denounced in the public prints because it 
would not keep persops employed without authority’ 
of law. In coming to this city in the cars from Bal- 
timore, he heard this matter spoken of in such a 
manner as to Jead one to suppose that the grievance 
was beyond endurance, and that the people concern- 
ed would come to this capitol and drive us from our 
places here. Thisstate of feeling naturally resulted 
trum the spirit and genius of this >) stem. 

Why maintain these spleruitu \fleets scouring the 


know that any duty, however small, operated to some | es on the people, under the pretext of a revenue law, | Pacific, the coast of Africa, &c. for the sake of 
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destroy foreign commerce, you must . destroy the 
navy. ie Chinese— 
as thev were, not as they are. You want a navy 10 
defend our commerce. Against whom? Pirate? 
England for she is held up as the great bughear 
whenever you are asked fog appropriations. What 
do you want this navy for? To defend commerce, 
you say. But the great enemy of commerce is not 
Esgland, nor pirates, nor foreign nations, but here in 
this capitol; and, before God, he declared that he 
would rather undertake to defend commerce from all 
those enemics than from this congress. 


Jt was also urged that the system would benefit 
farmers. How? The circle within which the far- 
mer could deal with the manufacturers beneficially, 
was narrow. He would agree that, for a short 
distance, it was a mutual monopoly. dt did not ex- 
tend far because of distance, and the difficulty of 
transportation prevented it. 

Now,he would tell the gentlemen that the planters 
of the south bear the same relation to Liverpool and 
Manchester their natural markelts—that the eastern 
farmers bear to the manufacturers in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Distance made no difference to the 
parties. Their natural markets, which God gave 
them, were in Liverpool and Manchester, and Leeds 
and Birmingham. : ê 

Another idea was, that the system made mahufac- 
tures cheaper. The manufactures cannot compete, 
they say, with the foreign manufacturer and there- 
fore they demand more than twenty per cent. duty. 
This was conclusive, as far as we could judge from 
men's actions, not their professions, that they could 
notsell articles cheaper than we can import them. 
If they could afford to manufacture any thing like as 
cheap as the foreign manufacturer, they would not 
need any higherduty than twenty per cent. 


But it was said that by this system we would re- 
lieve ourselves of the ignominy of paying tribute to 
foreign nations. Ves, sir, a president of the United 
States held up this commerce with foreign nations as 
a degrading tribute. What could we expect when 
such principles were advocated by high authorities. 
The foreign manufacturer could sell to us cheaper by 
twenty pur cent. than any other. If we buy, we pay 
tribute, it is said. But the tribute ts on the other 
side. Mr. Clay had said, in a recent letter, that it 
was good policy to buy as little of foreign nations as 
possible, and sell as much as possible to them. This 
is the advice gravely given to the most enlightened 
people on the face of the earth by one of its most 
distinguised men. What would a horse-jockey say 
if you tell him to give his best horse in exchange for 
the meanest he could get? We must give all our best 
products for the smallest quantity of foreign goods in 
exchange. What could we do with all the precious 
metals in the world if we bought nothing with them? 
We would be worse off than the Spaniards ever were, 
with all their gold ard silver, exporting nothing — 
You must send money abroad, because you prohibit 
buying abroad; and foreign nations cannot buy of you 
unless you buy of them. 

lle alluded now to the operafion of the system on 
the exporting states. What was its eflect on our 
staples? Now, he would undertake to maintain that 


the value of those staples was diminished in the pro-, 


portion that the duties were increased. ‘The value 
of exports was the value you could receive in ex- 
change for them. The amount received in exchange 
was not to be estimated in money alone. Mr. McD. 
went into some statements and calculations to illus- 
trate this view. The consequence of this selling 
every thing and buying nothing was now severely 
felt by the people of the south. They found them- 
selves, with a delightful soil, with a valuable staple, 
which clothes half of the world cheaper than they 
can bein any other way; with as industrious habits 
as any people on the face of the earth, not excepting 
those of Europe, they found themselves laboring un- 
der embarrassments and sinking into poverty. The 
importation of specie into the United States degrades 
its value here, and enhances it in Liverpvol and lan- 
chester, and renders our products lower there. Do 
we pot receive a smaller amount for our cotton in 
this way? Are not our means of enjoying lite cur- 
tailed by this difficulty of obtaining consumable com- 
moditics? The idea of selling every thing tor gold 
and silver was the most gross delusion ever heard of 
‘in the world. 
3 0 
The amount of imports from France, England, 
Germany, &c. excluded by this tariff cannot be less 
than furty millions, and who sutlers from it? The 
planters sustain the special burden arising from this 
rohibition. What bave we seen in Manchester 
ately? A market has been lately opened with Iudia. 
It gave an instantancous stimulus to trade. Suppose 


we opened our markets, would it not give instanta- 
nanne newnarity inthe aonth? Wa wera annroache 


4 
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Britain. 
try and Great Britain to such an extent as to destroy 
every friendly feeling that springs from commercial 
reciprocity; and the feeling of England had allied it- 
self with eastern abolitionism against the south. 


He contended that the producing states were in a 
state of colonial vassalage to the manufacturers. A 
larger per centage was taken from our pockets and 
put into those of the manufacturers. Suppose we 
were colonial dependencies of England, what would 
be our situation? England might compel us to trade 
with her alone; but that would be the best market in 
the world for us, and England would give us our 
commodities cheaper than any other nation could do. 
But we were now compelled to trade with our mo- 
ther, or rather mother country, on the most disad- 
vantageous terms. We were compelled to buy of 
New England and sell to her—the worst market that 
we could have. | 


He had said that this was the only nation in the 
world that derived its whole revenue from imports. 
England had excises, an income tax, &c., and, if he 
remembered rightly, the amount she derived from 
customs was only one-tenth of the whole. Rather 
than that this policy should continue, be would see 
every blade of cotton nipped in the bud. Suppose 


of cotton manufactures would be the subject of tax- 
ation. would yield, with a tax of ten per cent., 
arevenne of twenty-four millions of dollars. We 
have been paying a duty of forty per cent. on our 
imported goods, and they could not complain if we 
laid this excise duty on their products. They say 
it falls un the consumer only. This would be equa! 
to a duty only of thirty per cent. on an importation 
of eighty millions. 

Suppose we quit making cotton! We cannot make 
it at these prices. We cannot make it to rot on our 
hands. What shall we do? Suppose we manufac- 
ture? Suppose we, who are only receiving twelve 
and a half cents a day for the labor of our slaves— 
and our nothern fellow citizens having made slaves 
of us all—suppose we abandon our land, make no 
cotton, and confer on the manufacturers of the Unit- 
ed States the inestimable blessing of having to pay 
thirty cents a pound for cotton, instead of three cents; 
suppose we become your rivals in manufacturing?— 
We can have steam, water-power, and every advan- 
tage. If we can make half a dollar a day on our 
operatives, and twenty or thirty per cent. on their 
productions, we would be doing well. The southern 
negro, acclimated as he is, is much more efficient 
than the Mexican, and ten times more so than the 
East Indian. Slave labor, notwithstanding all the 
European economists tell us, who Know nothing about 
it, is the cheapest labor in the world. Suppose, then, 
we go to manufacturing and undersell you, making 
no more goods than we can use—what would be the 
result? You of the north cannot bear a competition 
even with the free labor of England, much less of 
slave labor; and a senator from Massachusetts had 
declared here that southern industry should never be 
brought into competition with the free labor of the 
north. What would you do? Would you attempt 
to impose a discriminating duty of forty per cent. 
between the produce of the two species of labor? Ii 
that were attempted, would not the south, patient as 
she had been, rise up against iv 

Sir, J can conscientiously say, that during the twen- 
ty-four years that l have been connected with this 
government, 1 have contemplated it with painful 
feelings. Il have known it only by its exactions or 
oppressions. 1 have, since 1823, felt no interest 
in the government beyohd that of my connection 

& 


with the state in which J live. s * * 


He never should think W the distinguished sena- 


tor from Kentucky without the highest ad:miration. 


he were to introduce a bill to raise the revenue of 
the United States by an excise duty of equal amount 
to the import duty. Two hundred and forty millions 


When the compromise was adopted, he was disposed 
to say, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.” 

l then retired, said Mr. MeD., in the hope that ! 
could spend my days in peace, “isgusted with every 
thing else J had seen and heard here.» And I can tell 
gentlemen now, that in cunseuting to come here 
again, I was influenced by the hope that [might have 
some agency, however small, in effecting another 
adjustment of this question. If that hope failed him, 
he should shake off the dust of his feet, and leave 
this place forever. 

He warned the manufacturing states that it would 
be for their interest lo abandon this fatal poliez; for 
it would be fatal to thei. 


The condition uf things 
wouid soon change. 


"De. ragt west wania camhbhina 
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States. 
left to God, 


When Mr. McDuffie concluded the remarks of 
which the above is merely a sketeh— 

Mr. Evans said he had not forborne from a diseus- 
sion of this subject because of any paternal partiali- 
ty to the present law, as the gentleman had supposed, 
but hecatse the agitation of the question would have 
a most disastrous effect upon all the interests of the 
country. The discussion of the subject he depreca. 
ted, as tending to no possible good, and as keeping 
up the idea that nothing was to remain stable. He 
would, however, undertake the follow the senator in 
reply to his views. 

A motion was made that the senate adjourn; and 
the senate, after spending a short time in executive 
session, adjourned over to the 22d. 


January 22. Postage. Mr. Huntington presented 
the memorial of 351 citizens of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, asking for a reduction of the rates of post- 
age; that they be regulated by weight, and adapted 
to the federal currency; that letters and packages be 
charged ata uniform rate, not exceeding five cents 
the half ounce, to any distance in the United States 
when frepaid, or double that rate when not prepaid; 
that all printed sheets or circulars not exceeding one 
ounce be charged the sa:ne postage as newspapers; 
that all printed matter be charzed by weight, at one 
cent per ounce, without distinction to distance; that 
any newspaper weighing more than two ounces 
(when dry) be charged extra postage like other print- 
ed matter; and that the franking privilege be entirely 
abolished. 


Mr. Huntington, thought the present high rates of 
postage and abuse of the franking privilege ought no 
longer to be tolerated. The memorial was referred 
to the post office committee. ; 


Reduction of postage. Mr. Merrick, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill to reduce the rates of postage. to limit 
the franking privilege, and to prevent frauds on the 
post office department. 

Mr. M. stated in brief that the bill proposed a 
large reduction in the rates of postage. It proposed 
that the rate of postage on letters not exceeding half 
an ounce weight be. for any distance not exceeding 
one hundred miles. five cents, and for any distance 
bevond that ten cents. For letters weighing over 
half an ounce, the same raie of postage would be 
charged, in addition, for each quarter of an ounce.— 
The bill proposed to abridge or abolish the franking 
privilege to an extent that would be satisfactory.— 
Ít abolished wholly the franking privilege of the de- 
puty postmasters, and of all subordinate officers of 
the government: It continued it to the president, vice 
president, and heads of departments, ex-presidents 
and vice presidents, and their widows, &c. Anaccount 
was to be kept of postages paid by the bureaus, &c. 
and the same was to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the department. 


The bill abolishes the franking privilege of mem- 
bers on all letters from them, but allows letters to 
come free to them, as it was thought proper to in- 
terpose no barrier to a free communication from the 
constituents to their representatives, as it would 
be improper to impose the burden of the expense 
on the members. ‘he members, for their own use, 
wege to have a certain number of franks in lieu of 
the privilege of franking. These limitations, it was 
hoped, would correct the great evils of the present 
system. 

The postage on newspapers and pamphlets, was 
also greatly reduced. By these means the private 
expresses that had lately grown up would be render- 
ed useless, and such a quantity of mail matter would 
be restored to the mail as to supply any deficiency 
occurring froin the proposed reductions. 


Mr. Wright presented a petition from Julia Ann 
Lawrence, widow of Capt. Lawrence, of the navy 
asking for a renewal of her pension. 


Banking House. Me. Buchanan presented a peti- 
tion from citizens of Philadelphia, praying that the 
banking house of the United States Bank in that city 
may be purchased by the government for a custom 
house. i 

Mr. B. made a statement of the advantages that 
would result from a purchase of this building, as it 
could be procured for g3u0,JU0—a sum which the 
lot and marble alone in the building would bring.— 
The old custom house would sell for 850 000. su that 
the whole cost of a custom house for Philadelphia 
would nat be a tard ofthe casto thail New York. 
Besides tits bartho hatme encaes-aibareind jt. and 
wus thuugit by merchants and practical men to be 
wellenited fora enatom hanse as thonrh it had bean 
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originally designed for one. FF, therefore, this build- 


ing was not purchased by the U. States, it would hove j on's Line would see with abhorrence. 


to be sold for the value of the lot and the building 
materials contained in it, as no private company or 
individual could purchase it. 


Count de Grasse Mr. B. also presented a petition 
from the son and heir of the late Admiral Count de 
Grasse, stating his change of fortune, and asking 
that congress will grant him some remunera- 
tion in consideration of the services of his illustri- 
ous father. 


ermont Resolutions. Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, pre- 
sented the joint resolutions of his state in favor of 
the tariff as it is. Laid upon the table and ordered to 
be printed. 


Tarif. The consideration of the resolutions re- 
ported from the committee on finances was re- 
su:ned. 

Mr. Evans arose and spoke in reply to Mr. Duffie, 
after which the senate, after an executive session, 
adjourned. 


Janvary 23. The president laid before the senate 
a letter from Hon. Mr. Sprague of R. 1. resigning 
his seat, also a report from the secretary of war, as 
called for, on the subject of fortifying the coast and 
Keys of Florida. 


Indiana Resolations. Mr. While, of Indiana pre- 
sented the resolutions of the legislature of Indiana 
instructing him to vote for refunding the fine impos- 
ed upon Gen. Jackson, and against the adoption of 
Wm Cost Johnson's plan or for any plan providing 
for the distribution of the proceeds from the sales of 
the public domain. 

Mr. Vite, in reference to the first branch of his 


instructions, said he had voted against paying Gene- i 


ral Jackson's fine upon a former occasion because it 
had been ungraciously asked by the friends of Ge- 
neral Jackson. How he should vote now would 


depend upon the manner in which the bill was pre- 


sented. He aid not see how his legislature could re- 
solve itself into a court of inquiry to revise the deci- 
sion of a court in Louisiana given more than thirty 
years since. | 

In reference to the public domain and Mr. John- 
son’s project, no proposition was‘befure the senate, 
and Mr. White did not feel called upon to give an 
opinion in advance. As to the principle of distribu- 
tion, he took issue with the legislature and appealed 
to the people of Indiana who were greatly interest- 
ed in the question of internal improvements and the 
commerce of the country. He considered indeed 
that Indiana was pledged to the policy of distribu- 
tion. 


Massachusells Resoluticns. Mr. Rates, of Massachu- 


sells, presented resolutions of the legislature of Mase . 


sachusetis on the subject of the claims fur old French 
spoliations, also resolutions against the annexation of 
Texas; 

Also, resolutions of the lezistature of Massachne 
setls in relation to such amendment of the United 
States constitution as will abrogate representation 
based on slavery. , 

Mr. Bates, said thatas the subject of the last named 
resolutions was already before a special committee 
of the house, he would only move that the resolves be 
laid on the table and printed. 


Mr. King, of Alabama, said that he could but re- 
gret that it had become the senator's duty, 
sent, in this body, a proposition for the dissolution 
of the Union The resolutions were precisely simi- 
Jar to those which emanated from the Hartford con- 
vention during the last war with England. Is Mas- 
sachuse(ts now tired of the Union? Mr. K. cone lud- 
ed his remarks by saying that he would not give 
way to the feelings which arose in his bosom on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Bates observed that he had made no efforts to 
discuss this question. He had moved to lay the sub- 
ject upon the table and thus sought to avoid it. 


Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, remarked that resolutions 
of a similar import had been received a few years 
since from the state of Vermont. These were not 
received when presented. He was for putting all the 
states upon the same footing upon this subject, and 
therefore, hoped the resolutions now presented would 
not be received. 


Mr. Merrick, stated that in the case of the Ver- 
mont resolutions, the question of reception was rais- 
ed, but was afterwards withdrawn. Whereugon 

Mr. Sevier withdrew his objection. 


Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, said he less regretted the 
introduction of the resolutions than the disposition 
manilested to dodge the subject. If the resolutions 
were received he desired to know what betame of 
the question of printing? It was impossible to be 


deaf or blind to the growing excitement upon this go into executive business now, and he would be rea- 


subject. He would not vote to print and circulate 


to pre- 


opinions whie 


U 


died treason against his constituents. 


The resolutions were then received and laid upon 


tahle, and the question of printing disposed of by a 
vote of 14 yeas to 26 nays. 

Me. Breese introduced a hill for the improvement 
‘of the navigation of the upper Mississippi. 

Mr. Berrien introduced a bill to regulate small sei- 
zures by collectors of customs. 

Mr. Bayard a bill for the establishing a naval 
school. 


Tariff. Mr. Evans arose and concluded his re- 
marks. commenced on yesterday, in reply to Mr. 
Me Du ffie. 

! The senate on motion of Mr. Woodbury, adjourn- 


ed. 


Jaxvary 24 Post Office. 
sented a memorial of 754 names of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, asking for reduction of Jetter postage and 
other amendments of the postaze system. 


Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. The bill to grant a 
‘certain quantity of land to aid in the improvement 
‘ef the Box and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect 
the same by a canal, came up in committee of the 
whole. 

Mr. Tappan, of Ohio, said he was opposed to the 
execution of the work as proposed, believing as he 
i did that it could not be as economically done by Wis- 
-consin as a territory, as it could be by Wisconsin asa 
state. He was willing to make the appropriation 
now, and reserve the execution of the work till the 

territory came into the Union. 
| Mr. Barby, asked if this territory had not received 
grants of land under the distribution law? 


Mr. Tallmadge, stated there was a provision in that 
law for granting 500,000 acres to the territory when 
‘at should become a state, as there also were similar 
provisions for each one of the new slates. 

Mr. King said that the phraseology of the bill 
i would have to be materially changed to meet the ub- 
jects of the senator from Ohio. 

The subject was laid over till to-morrow. 

Tariff. 

‘the report from the committee on finance proposing 
the indefinite postponement of Mr. Me Duſſie's bill. 
Mr. Woodbury was now entitled to the floor. 
Mr. Berrien desired, before the discussion proeced · 
‘ed further, to take the sense of the senate on the 
question of order. He had listened with great plea- 
sure to the able discussion; but he was deeply im- 
pressed with its inappropriateness. The preliminary 
question to be decided was, whether the bill could 
‘originate here? This shoujd be settled before we 
proceed to consider the merits of the question. The 
power and right to decide a question ought to be 
considered in all legislative or judicial proceedings. 
He submitted the question now, before the senator 
from New Hampshire entered into the discussion, 
supposing that it would be- preferred by him, and 
others who were to follow him in the debate, that the 
question of jurisdiction should be first settled. 


The President pro. tem., decided that he could not 
limit the range of debate as the question now stood, 
but suggested that some senator of a different opin- 
ion should take an appeal, so as to test the sense o 
the senate. ; i 

Mr Berrien thereupon moved to lay the bill on 

the table, thus leaving the resolution to be con- 
sidered. 
| The chair decided that the question could not be 
divided in this manner. 
' After some farther discussion, Mr. Archer, moved 
that the whole report be lid on the table. There 
would be, said Mr. A., a proper time for going fully 
into the tariif question. 


Mr. McDuffie had one word to say. After the very 
able and ingenious argument of the senator from 
Maine, he certamly wished to reply. He believed 
that parliamentary practice always allowed the pri- 
vilege of reply. He could see no reason for with- 
holding the privilege now, and if the debate should 
not be continued, he would pring the subject within 
the jurisdiction of the serate by offering a proposition 
for the repeal of the tariff of 1342. 


Mr Archer had no objection whatever to this 
course. All that he desired was to get rid of this 
preliminary question, and he would then cheerful- 
ly go with the senator from South Carolina for any 
course that would give him an opportunity for re- 
plying. 

It was then suggested by several senators that 
Mr. McDuffie be teard in reply, and the debate be 
then stupped. This seemed to be settled by general 
consent. 

Mr. Vc Duſſie said he would propose that the senate 


! 


i 


dy to speak to-morrow. 


eae ae, 


i 
mon 


then the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Huntington pre- | 


The senate resumed the consideration of by men from all sections of the Union. 
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After some further conversation, the subject wag 
postponed till Monday r 

And the senate went into executive session for a 
short time, and then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuvkspay, Jan. 18. Post Office. The resolution 
ealling upon the postmaster general for information 
of the amount of mailable matter transported during 
the year without paying postage was reconsidered, 
and on motion of Mr. @fuplins the wmount of one 
th substituted in the eall instead of one year, and 


Rules of the houses. The house resumed the unfin- 
ished business, beihg the motion pending to recom- 
i mit the report of Mr. Adams with instructions to re- 
‘tain the 25th, formerly Qist rule. 
Mr. Cobb, of Georgia addressed the house in con- 
elusion of a speech commenced on Saturday last, on 
the propriety of retaining the 2Ist rule. He warned 
ithe house not to repeal the 21st rule. If this open- 
ing was made and abolition memorials were receiy. 


ied, the effect would be that with so much granted, 
more would be required. The abolitionists would 
say we have got the rule rescinded and our petitions 
_before the house, and now we claim that our pray- 
ers shall be granted. This would be a strong armu- 
ment, and though he did not like to put argu- 
ments in men's mouths, and least of all in the 
mouths of abolitionists, there was force in the argu- 
ment. * 
' Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, was opposed to the 
Ast rule, and he rejoiced that the time had come 
when this subject could be discussed with candor 
‘and moderation. Gentlemen had discussed the right 
iof petition as a right merely granted in the consti- 
tution. It was more. It was one of the most sacred 
rights in the constitution of the United States. It 
was put forth with the freedom of debate and was 
more 3acred even than that. Mr. H. next argued 
that congress had exclusive power over slavery in 
‘this District. The constitution gave congress power 
fone all legislative subjects whatsoever in this Dise 
trict. Until recently this power had been admitted 
lt was a 
plain case that there was this power. Fetitions had 
been presented by southern men for abolition here. 
| Virginia had proposed that the constitution should 
be so amended that slavery should not be abolished 
in the District of Columbia without the consent of 
the states of Maryland and Virginia. All the 
states had legistated upon the subject of slavery.— 
The free states had legislated to aboligh it. The slave 
states generally to modify it. The state constitutions 
generally gave power over the subject. 
„Mr. Belser, said that the constitution of Alabama 
said nothing upon the subject. 
| Mr. H. said other states did entertain the subject 
in their constitution. Ke. Mr. H. was in the midst 
‘of his argument when the stroke of the Speaker's 
‘hammer announced the expiration of the morning 
hour. 

Orrgen. A message was received from the presi- 
dent. [See page 321] 

Western Waters. The debate on the reference of 
the president“ message was resnmed, and continued 
hy Mr. Stewart, of Pa. in reply to the remarks of Mr. 
| Weller, of Ohio, on vesterday. 

The hour having expired, the committee rose, and 
‘a motion of C. Juhnson to terminate all farther de- 
hate on this topic at 2 P, M. on Saturday next hav- 
ing been adopted, the house adjourned. 


Faipay, Jax. 9. Mr. Owen, of Indiana, from the 
committee on roads and canals, reported back the 
bill (introdued by Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania.) for 
the transfer of the government stock in the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canai, with sundry ameudments and 
with a recommendation that it do pass. Referred to 
the cominittee of the whole. . 

Elections. Mr. Duncan introduced a bill to estah- 
lish a uniform time for holding elections for members 
of the house of representatives and of electors of 
president and vice president for all the states of the 
Union. Referred to the committee on elections. 


Rules of the house. Mr. Hudson, conciuded his 
Speech azainst the ride excluding petitions, and 
maintained that congress, had power to legislate on 
this subject in reference to the Distriet of Columbia. 
During the first eongress a motion had been made 
by a gentleman from Virginia to impose a duty on 
the importation of slaves. And Mr. Madison the 
author of the constitution, had udvaneed asentiunent 
much broader than any he had heard on this tioor 
during this discussion. He had contended that con- 
gress had the power and the right to legislate on the 
subject of the importation of slaves; and he had also 
contended that slavery was an evil, that it was a 
cuise aud that ut ended to weaken any state where 
it existed; and he had made an argument to this et- 


* 
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fect: that in as much as congress was bound by the 
constitution to assist any state in putting down an 
insurre@tion or invasion, and inasmuch as slavery 
weakened a state, and threw into it the elements 
which would lead to an insurrection, therefore con- 
gress had cognizance of this subject. and might ex- 
ercise a preventive power to remove the cause lead- 
ing to this effect. Here was a sentiment broader 
than any thing that had been advanced on this floor, 
und which would cover the whole subject of sla- 
very in the states as well as in the District.— 
Why, in the legislature of Virginia. within a very 
few years, the subject of slave representation had 
been agitated. 

It had been admitted by several gentlemen that 
the south had made a false issue before the coun- 
try onthe right of petition. That, Mr. H. be- 
lieved, was admitted by southern gentlemen them- 
selves. And let him say to southern gentlemen, they 
would find.that their issue on the power of congress 
over this district was equally false; and just so certain 
as they trusted themselves in a discussion of it, just 
so certain it was 

The hammer of the speaker here announced the 
termination -of the hour, and Mr. H. resumed his 
scat. \ 

Mr. Saunders, of North Cérolina, said he admitted 
fully the right of the people to assemble and petition 
congress for a redress of grievances. He would ad- 
mit more, and say that the petitioners had a right to 
have a hearing. This opinion in his view was per- 
fectly consistent with the establishment of the 21st 
rule. The constitution said that congress should 
make no Jaw abridging the freedom of debate. But 
yet the freedom of debate had been abridged by the 
present and past congress, by “the one hour rule. — 
Still more was it abridged by the previous question. 
And yet who would say that the previous question, 
or the one hour rule, was a violation of the consti- 
tution? The petitioner received the full exercise of 
his right under the constitution when the contents of 
his petition were stated by the member presenting 
it. Mr. S. replied to Mr. Beardsley at some length 
and in detail. He denied that congress could abolish 
slavery here. 
property, and private property could not be taken by 
congress. More, the public prqperty of the nation 
could not be expended for the abolition of slavery 
any were. The constitution gave no power to ap- 
propriate the public money for the public good. Any 
man who claimed this puwer under “the general 
welfare” principle of the constitution hd read out of 
the republican ranks. 
and cooing of agme of the riorthern democrats upon 
this subject. Phe gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) had said that in advocating the right 
of petition he was governed by a seuse of duty to his 
God. The Vor Det was the motive of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Beardsley,) was governed by the vox populi 
He has thrown himself into the arms of the aboli- 
uonısts and sought- to receive their support. If the 
gentleman from New Jork and the democratic party 
were tu abandon the south upon this subject, it was 
time the south knew it. Mr. S. said he would not 
threaten any body, for he did not like to be threaten- 
ed. But he would say if slavery was to be abolished 
here, it was time for the south to stand to arins and 
to resist aggression. 

Mr. 8. Sai replied to Mr. Clingman, of North 
Carolina, (his colleague) for his defence of the 
right of petition and for his opinion that the best 
policy for the south was to admit the reception of pe- 
titions. , : 

The morning hour having expired before Mr. 
Saunders closed, a motion was made that Mr. Saunders 
have leave to finish his speech. 

Mr. Saunders did not wish to have the courtesy ex- 
tended to him, as others would claim it and be enti- 
tled to it. i 5 i 

Western Waters. The house resolved itself into 
committee of the whole, Mr. Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusets, in the chair, and the consideration of the re- 
ference of the president’s Message was resumed. 

Mr. Weller, of Ohio, in reply to Mr. Stewart, of 
Pennsylvania, who had warmiy assailed the anti-im- 
provement policy of Van Buren's administration, 
iollowed Mr. Me Connell, of Alabama, in personal 
charges against the veracity of Mr. Stewart. 

Alter progress in proceedings unworthy of repre- 
sentatives to a legislative body, the ‘committee rose 
aud the house adjourned. 


Satuapay, Jan. 20. Western waters. The house 
resolved itself into committee uf the whole, Mr. 


— — 


— 


Winthrop in the chair, aud resumed the subject of 


the reterence of the president’s message. 

Mr. Me Causlen, Mr. Beardsley, and wir. Pettit, suc- 
cessively addressed the committee. 

‘he hour of two having arrived terminated fur- 


ther debate. Amendments were then proposed; a pro- 


It could not do so, because slaves were | 


Mr. S. spoke of the billing: 
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position to refer to a select committee subjects re- 
ferring to lakes and harbors, gnd the pending motion 
to refer toa select committee the proposed improve- 
ments for western waters were negatived and the 
whole suhject of improving the rivers of tne west 
and internal improvements in the west, was referred 
to the committee on commerce. 

So much of the message as relates to the Smithso- 
nian fund was then referred to the joint committee 
on the library, and the other several topics referred 
to their appropriate committees. 

The committee then rose and reported the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Reding from N. H. moved the previous ques- 
tion. By a vote of 91 to 60, the call for the pre- 
vious question was sustiined,—and the main ques- 
tion was ordered; and, being taken, the house con- 
curred with the committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union, in the resolution as amended. 

After some conversation, the rules were suspend- 
ed to enable Mr Stewart to make an explanation per- 

sonal tohimself. Mr. S. remarked that the manner 
in which he had been personally assailed by two or 
three members on that floor for his speech against the 
public policy of Mr. Van Buren, had been such, that 
it was not necessary for him to characterise it; be- 
cause it sufficiently characterised itself. M. S. then 
| spoke in vindication of the correctness of the state- 
ments he had made respecting Mr. Van Buren's ad- 
| ministration, and concluded by admitting that he had 
| howevercommitted one error, and that a great one, 
in having noticed in any form any remarks whatever 
‘of the member from Ohio, (Mr. Weller.) 
When Mr. S. had rusumed his seat, Mr. Holmes of 
S. C. asked leave to offer the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the judiciary committee be instructed 
to bring in a bill to repeal the ae against duelling. 
Objections were made to the reception of the re- 
solution, and the house adjourned. E 
Monpay, Jan. 22. Illegal elections. Mr. Douglas 
from the committee on elections reported in favor of 
the credentials of the members elected by general 
ticket in the four states and of their being legally 
| and constitutionally members. 

Mr. Davis, of Ky., gave notice of a counter re- 

rt from the minority of the committee which will 

presented in a few days. 

Mr. Elmer gave notice that he would on to-mor- 
row two weeks, call up thesreport. 

The Speaker said that the subject being one of pri- 
vilege could be taken up at any time. 

Groggeries. Mr. Reding gave notice that he would 
on to-morrow move to amend the 19th joint rule, so 
| as to read thus: 


ö 


“No intoxicating liquors shall be offered for sale 
or exhibited within the Capitol, or on the public 


grounds adjacent thereto, and that the restaurateurs | 


be forthwith remòved from the Capitol.” 
Southern mail. Mr. Slidell offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


house the reasons aud causes, 50 far as may be known 
to the deparunent, of the trequent failures of the mail 
between the City of Washington and New Orleans, 


The reference was agreed to, but the printing was 
refused. g 

Mr. Beardsley presented a petition (which gave 
rise to some conversation) praying a repeal of the 
act of 1793, in relation to fugitives from justice— 
i. e. fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, raised the question 
of reception. 

Mr. Weller moved to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. Beardsley moved a call of the house. Mr. 
Hopkins moved that the house adjourn; which mo- 
tion prevailing, the house adjourned. 


Toxspar, Jan. 23. Oregon. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, 


from the committee on foreign affairs, to whom had- 


been referred the joint resolutions introduced by Mr. 
Owen, requesting the president of the United States 
to give notice of twelve months to the British go- 
vernment of the intention of the United States to put 
an end to the convention for the joint occupancy of 
the territory of Oregon, reported the following: 
Resolved. As the opinion of the committee, that it is 
inexpedient for congress at thig time, to act in any man- 
ner upon the subject referred ‘to in the eaid resolutions. 
Mr. Owen, of Indiana, moved to amend by substi- 
tuting for it the original resolution which he bad in- 
troduced. Mr. O. then spoke in opposition to the 
report trom the committee. Mr. O. said that this 
territory was one third as large as the original thir- 
teen states of the Union. The convention for its 
joint occupancy was made in 1818. In 1824, Mr. 
Adams being secretary of state, and Mr. Rush, min- 
ister at London, there was an attempt unsuccessful 
made to settle the subject; also two years later there 
was another attempt, Mr. Clay being secretary of state, 
and Mr. Gallatin, minister. lu a letter from the 
former to Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Clay had said, nor is 
it concluded that Great Britain has or can make out 
even a colorable title to any portion of the territory 
on the northwest coast.” Mr. Clay had doubtless ex- 
i amined the subject and understood it, and Mr. O. 
' pledged himself to prove that the title of the United 
States to that whole territory wus perfect, unques- 
tionable, undeniable, according to international law 
—as clear as thatof any man on this floor to the 
plantation or farm he owned. Mr. O. then went 
on to condemn strongly the instructions given by 
Mr. Clay shortly afterward to the same minister. to 
negotiate away about one half of the territory, and 
that too in a spirit of concession and compromise!— 
Mr. O. strongly reprobated such concession and ex- 
patiated upon the increased arrogance and extent of 
the British claim which ensued upon that demonstra- 
| tion. Every concession weakened a claim, and the 


} 
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upon this subject. He conceived that our best states- 
men had been misled by the position then taken.— 
Mr. Calhoun was quoted by Mr. O. and comp- 
lained of for yielding as much as he had upon this 
subject. 

As the morning hour was about expiring, on mo- 
tion, the subject was referred to the committee of the 


whole. l 
Rules of the house. Mr. Saunders concluded his re- 


and that he suggest wha! means under the control of! marks in favor of the 2ist rule. He alluded to the 
the department exist to ensure a more regular delivery of ; Massachusetts resolutions and their history, and the 


Resolved, Thatihe postmaster general present to this 
the said mail, and whether it is contemplated to change 
the mode of transportation of the mail on any portion of 
the sid route. 

Petitions. Petitions were then called for in the or- 
der of states and territogies. 

Mr. Giddings presented one from 381 citizens of 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts, praying congress 
to pass penal laws against officers and persons in the 
public employ arresting orassisting in the arrest of 
persons suspected of fleeing from slavery. 

Mr. G. asked that it be referred toa select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Saunders objected to its reception; and the 
question being taken, shall the petition be receiv- 
ed?” the vote stood yeas 85, nays 86. So the petition 
was not received. 

Tariff. Mr. Rhett presented amemorial from mer- 
chants of the city of New York against the tariff. 

By a vote of the house, it was, though a long do- 
cument, read at length. 

Mr. Rhett moved the printing of the paper, and 
that it be referred to the committee of ways and 
means. 

Objections were made to the printing. 

Mr. Rhett moved the previous question. But 36 
members voting in the affirmative, Mr. Johnson gave 
notice that he intended to debate the proposition, and 
the whole subject, therefore, had to lie over. 

Mr. Irioin presented a memorial from merchants 
of New York testifying in behalf of the beneficial 
effects of the present tarifi—declaring that under its 
influence business had revived, and the country had 
every where become more prosperous. 
moved the referenceof the memorial to the com- 
mittee of ways and means and its printing. 


Mr. I. 


petition of the runaway negro, George Latimer, 
backed by fifty odd thousand persons of that state, 
whose highest judicial authority had pronounced 
him a slave. The resolves of Massachusetts were 
‘identical with those of the old Hartford Conven- 


Mr. W inthrop followed in reply to Mr. Saun- 
ders. 

The morning hour having expired the house resoly- 
ed itself into committee of the whole. 


Massachusetts resolutions. Objection having been 
made by Mr. Campbill, Mr. Adams moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules in order that he might present the 
resolutions of the present legislature of the state of 
Massachusetts unanimously adopted, in relation to 
slave representation, which resolutions were exact- 
ly similar to tnose heretofore referred on the same 
subject from the same state, with the exception of 
one word, viz: the word “exclusive,” instead o 
“inclusive” erroneously introduced in the others. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Saunders, whether 
the original resolutions had been signed by the go- 
vernor of the state, Mr. A. replied that he believed 

they had not been. 


| Mr. C. J. Ingersoll stated that he had understood 
that the original resolves had been written by the gea- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

By yeas 50, hays 105, the motion to suspend was 

decided in the negative. 

Mr. McKay (from the committee on ways and 
| means) offered a resolution directing an inquiry into 
the expediency of several specified retretichments in 

the army and naval services. 

The house adjourned. = 


American claim had been weakened by concession . 
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Wepwaepay, Jaw. 24. Illegal elections. Mr. G. a spirit of liberal concession; twice had she rejected 


Davis from the minority of the committee on elections, 
in pursuance of leave heretofore | made a report, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Rules of the house. Mr. Winthrep resumed his re- 
marks in continuation from yesterday. and said, that 
all that they asked on the part of these petitioners, wes 
that their petitions should be treated as other petitions 
were; that they should adopt no passionate and pro- 
ecriptive course with gegard to them. And, for one, 
he did most earnestly hope that this course was now 
about to be adopted. He hoped it as a friend of the 
right of petition; he hoped it as a northern man with 
northern principles; but he ho it no less as an 
American citizen with American principles: as a 
friend to the constitution and to the Union. He ar- 
gued that no advantage had resulted from this rule 
to any portion of the Union, and spoke of the im- 
policy of the attempt to suppress petitions on the 
subject of slavery. It seemed to have operated like 
the attempt of the king of ancient Judah to suppress 
the warnings of the prophet of God, which had 
resulted in there being added “more and like words.” 
It was this inherent, this indestructible elasticity 
of thought, of opinion, of conscience, of inquiry, 
which, like the great agent of modern art, gained 
new power, fresh vigor, from every attempt to confine 
and oppress it. It was this to which the world had 
long labored and long pressed forward. Well had 
John Newton said, give me the liberty to know, to 
argue freely, above all other liberties.” 


Mr. Payne, of Alabama, next obtained the floor 
and discussed the question of property in slaves.— 
Southern men, it was said, originally became slave- 
holders upon compulsion. There was under the co- 
lonies a law which compelled every man owning 100 
acres of land to own four slaves. In Maryland there 
was no law authorising the abolition of slavery, and 
ic the Maryland Declaration of Rights there was a 

rohibition to the abolition of slavery. The case, in 
Mr. P's opinion, was as strong in Virginia. The le- 
gislatures of the two states in his view could not 
abolish slavery in either of them. Least of all could 
they in ceding the Distriet of Columbia require the 
abolition of slavery here. Mr. P. argued that the 
deed of cession in terms also prohibited the abolition 
of slavery, inasmuch as it declared that no rights of 
property should be interfered with. Those who 
claimed that congress could abolish slavery here 
were bound to show the clause in the constitution 
which authorised abolition. He contended that such 
power could not be shown, and¢herefore that it did 
not exist. The rights of property were as well se- 
cured in this District to the people as to any people 
of the Union. The constitution itself expressly de- 
clared that “private property should not be taken for 

ublic use,” and that in his view settled the question. 
Petitions then asking congress to do an unjust or un- 
constitutional thing ought not to received here, 
and congress had no right to receive them. The south 
did not seek to prevent congress from receiving peti- 
tions for legitimate constitutional objects. They only 
opposed the reception of abolition petitions which 
were pot constitutional. 

Mr. Duncan asked if the member from Alabama, 
did not believe that the people of this District had 
the right to instruct congress to abolish slavery 
here. 

Mr. Payne denied any such power. Instruction 
went hand in hand with the right of suffrage, and 
there was neither power with congress to abolish 
slavery nor with the people to require its aboli- 
tion. 

Mr. Wright, of Indiana, next obtained the floor, 
but the morning hour here put an end to farther de- 
bate on this topic. 

on. On motion of Mr. Owen, the house re- 
solved itself into committee of the whole, Mr. Camp- 
bell, of South Carolina, in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the report made by C. J. Inger- 
soll from the committee on foreign affairs, and the 
amendment offered thereto by Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen, arose and concluded his argument. Mr. 
O. strongly animadverted upon a passage of Mr. 
Calhoun’s speech on the Oregon question made at the 
last session, wherein Mr. C. had said, as quoted, it 
follows that the portion of territory really in dis- 
pute between the two countries is about three degrees 
of latitude!” Mr. O. feared that if Mr. Packenham 
had read that speech, he would come prepared not 
to discuss the question whether Oregun belonged to 
us or to Great Britain, but the question how these 
three degrees of latitude should be elled out.— 
And now, Mr. O. asked, what could be expected 
from negotiations commenced under such auspices? 


resident of the United States that our minister at 
London had again brought thu subject to the con- 
sideration of that government. 
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He knew that they were told in the message of the | 


| 


Mr. O. was sorry its honor preserves its 
for it. Twice had we approached Great Britain in true. When we did make t Eve, let :t 


our terms. The next 
from her. 


The objection that had been made, he presumed, 
by the committee on foreign affairs to this resolution 
was, that, if adopted, it would cast difficulties in the 
way of this negotiation. But if nothing reasonable 
was to be expected from such a negotiation, why 
should objection be made on this ground? Mr. G. 
expressed his most decided opinion that we could not 
reasonably expect any benefit to this country to re- 
sult from it. From the past he judged of the future. 
That which had haffied the talents of Henry Clay 
and the perseverance of the honorable een ema 

e permit- 


propoggion ought to have come 


from Massachusetts, he trusted he might 
ted to doubt whether John Tyler would succeed in 
effecting. But the truth was, that no president, no 
secretary, no minister, under the present circumstan- 
ces, could expect to effect a satisfactory arrangement 
of this boundary question. In order to do that we 
must assume a more independent attitude. And to 
do this we must reverse, as far as it is in our power, 
the false steps we have taken, by getting rid of en- 
tangling alliances,” which we ought not to have 
8 by passing this resolution, and giving notice 
to Great Britain that we were prepared at least to 
assert our rights. 


But a further objection would be made that this 
joint resolution, this notice to Great Britain, might 
be offensive to her, and might become a cause of 
war. If to give notice to Great Britain that she 
could no longer occupy with us the valley of the 
Columbia—if that were a cause of war, then war 
must come; it might come sooner, it might come la- 
ter; but come it must at last. Would they check the 
emigration to Oregon? How? Would they build up 
along the summit range of the Rocky Mountains a 
Chinese wall of demarcation, and say to the api- 
rits of the western wilderness thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther, and here shall your onward pro · 
gress be stayed?” When they could control the 
mountain eagle in his upward course to the sun; when 
they could cheek the wild horse of the prairie in his 
impetuous career; when they could quench in the 
bird of passage that instinct which bids her up and 
away, then they might expect to set mete or bound 
to the spirits of the west this side of the Pacific.— 
Oregon is our land of promise, (said Mr. O.,) our 
land of destination. “The finger of Nature” (to use 
the expression of the gentleman from Massachusetts) 
had pointed it out. Two thousand American citi- 
zens are already indwellers of her valley; five thou- 
sand, and it may be twice five thousand, will have 
crossed the mountain passes before another year rolls 
round. While we are legislating they are emigrating, 
and, whether we legislate or not, they will emigrate 
still. 


if Great Britain was governed by principles of 
justice and equity, (Mr. O. was understood to say,) 
she could find no cause of offence in the notice. But 
if it was her intention to resist—if, as a leading Lon- 
don journal (not a ministerial organ, however) had 
lately asserted, she was resolved to arm the Indian 
tribes in her cause—if that were the policy she in- 
tended to pursue, why then this resolution might be 
voted down; the bill of the gentleman from Missouri 
might be defeated; they might depart from these 
halls and do nothing for the settlers of the valley of 
the Columbia, and yet let that threat be carried into 
effect. Let these Indians be armed, let the first blood 
follow the blow of the tomahawk, and would the peo- 
ple wait their tardy legislation before they rushed to 
the rescue? Let the news of a massacre on the 
banks of the Columbia pass over our land, and their 
armed occupation” project for the protection of 
Oregon would be but an idle form. It soon would 
be occupred—an armed occupation, too. By whom? 
Not by smooth-chinned, nicely-trimmed, and uni- 
formed cadets from West Point, but by veteran pio- 
neers—men from whom old age, though it whitened 
their locks, could not steal their strength and fire; by 
fierce young hunters, who had heard the war-whoop 
in their cradles, and who burned to avenge the death 
of their fathers; by parties of Nimrod hunters, who, 
with their belt at their arm and their musket on their 
. feared nothing, white or black, in the shape 
of man. 


5 C. J. Ingersoll, (in his seat.) Nor of woman 
either. 

What a spectacle, said Mr. O., it would be in this 
age to see two great nations squandering lives and 
treasure in the antiquated trade of war! To avert 
such a calamity he would agree to any adjustment, 
in reason, that would not compromise the national 
honor, A distinguished British statesman had well 


said, “he who vindicates the honor of his country 


vindicates its dearest interests; for he who vindicates 
ace.” Nothing was more 
an effuc- 
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tual one. It was worse than idle to patch up a hol- 
low truce. They knew— public opinion told the 
that we must have the valley of the Columbia; i 
we must occupy-it alone; that we must extend our 
jurisdiction over it. A bill to that effect—and not 
only that, but making grants of land to actual set- 
tlers—had passed the senate at its last session. It 
was very possible that such a bill woul! pass at the 
present session; it certainly would pass beforg long. 
Yet it had been argued that by passing such ‘a bill 
congress would violate reat Sand with Great Britain, 
and Mr. O. admitted that ere was something at 
least plausible in such an objection, though he did 
not himself subscribe to it. This should not be so. 
A title which was so clearly and certainly ours 


should not be asserted in à dubious menner; it should ` 


be put above all doubt or suspicion. We ought not 
to go to war with Great Britain with the right clear- 
ly on her side, nor would she dare to go to war with us 
with the right clearly on ours. Before this govern- 
ment promised possession to others it ought first to 
take measures to obtain it wholly ourselves. The 
treaty pointed out how this might be done, and the 
present resolution declared that it should be done.— 
Then all scruples would be over, and we might erect 
the territory into free and independent states—des- 
tined as he trusted to a long career of prosperity and 
glory, and to preserve and perpetuate those noble in- 
stitutions to which we owed our own strength and 
happiness as a people—destined, though prairie and 
wilderness, and mountain might intervene, to become 
one with us in sentiment and habit, in feeling, and in 
creed. Mr. O. having concluded— 


Mr. Thomasson, obtained the floor, and discussed 
the question whether it was right and proper to de- 
bate the subject when it was notorious that it was 
now in the course of negotiation. If we were tole- 
gislate upon this matter, why not enter upon the 
whole subject at once? Mr. T. agreed with Mr. Cal- 
houn that there was no necessity for an immediate 
action upon this subject. The pioneers would soon 
be strong enough in the Oregon to take possession of 
the territory for themselves Mr. T. spoke briefly, 
and said he was in favor of the report from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wentworth, of 111., addressed the house briefly, 
more in opposition to the government and policy of 
Great Britain, than upon the merits of the question. 
Mr. W. was for taking speedy pussession of the ter- 
ritory. | 

By general consent, the subject was informally 
passed over for the present. | 


Transfers of naval appropriations. The committee 
took up the bill from the committee on naval affairs 
providing funds, 5200, 000, for the immediate wants 
of the naval department by the transfer of funds 
from one branch of the service to another. 


Mr. Parmenter moved an amendment that the trans- 
fers should be made by -the president instead of the 
secretary of the navy, and that they should be li- 
mited in amount. | 

Mr. Thomas Smith, of Indiana, opposed the amend- 
ment on the ground that it permitted any transfer at 
all; it took, in fact, 3200, 000 from the secretary of 
the navy, and put it at the disposal of the president. 
If expenditures were not to be in conformity with 
appropriations, why were estimates required? And 
as to the workmen, and their starving wives and 
children, if they starved whose fault was that! the 
fault of congress? the fault of the sum appropriated? 
No; but of the secretary. who hired more than he 
had the means to keep employed. 

Mr. E. J. Morris spoke in favor of the amendment 
and in reply to Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Cave Johnson, opposed the amendment and its 
iniquitous effects. l 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, said, that if the indignant gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, would add a clause to the 
bili for the punishment of the three last secretaries 
of the navy, he did not know but he might go for it, 
but the navy being ọurs and not theirs, why should 
he flog the navy or ourselves for their transactions? 

Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Aükinson, advocated the bill 
as requisite for the interests of the common propert 
of the nation: The whole naval service would suf- 
fer if the bill did not speedily pass. It proposed to 
continue necessary work which had been commenc- 


ed and which could not be continued unless addition- 


al funds were put in the hands of the department.— 
The hill made no additional appropriations. 


The committee, without action, rose and reported. 

Mr. Hughes, introduced a bill to establish a portof 
entry at the port of Independence, in the county of 
Jackson, state of Missouri. Read twice and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. C. J. ll gave notice of leave to intro- 
duce a bill to enforce and regulate the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, and the act of 1733, concerning fugi- 
tives from jistice, And the house adjourned. 
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price than they have been at for the last fifty years. 
American securities havegadvanced; but, so long as in- 
terest remains unpaid, the stock of the states ia only ven- 
tured upon with misgivings, and reluctance, almost, on 
ike part cf the bayers.. Loans have been made of large 
«mns tor tive years ut 3, per cent. Tuis shows that the 
lender, at call events, does not expectle see any great 
scare ty in that period. 

Maryinnd five per cents. are quoted in Baring’s Lon- 
don Cirenlar of ine 3d instant at 62 to 64—nounnal, as 
were most other American stocks. 
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pened sting thatibe Cherupeake hank Is winding up. 
Woe mwe advived that this is incorrect, that instruttan 
Ainu ae saeh venton, 


Corroy Marret. Liverpool, Jun. 4. Qa Saturday | 
the Cotton Berne AS wan pubsshed Wher 5 


7 i ; eae ar ON 
Sid. ttf the import, export, sales and soes Of ea 
ten forthe vear 1843, and from tee copy before ns we 
Are tha to fornt Se 


t 


, aratisties relative to the pre : ; f p : 
sent Gain and * of the trace in this; 5 ees I3 ENGLAND Liverpool, . 
Poportiat staple i ine meunniactures of the cpnatrv.— | 24 1 100 ee eee i one TP . h e 
Thoe er ek in Grent Brtam was declared to amount ta | E 1 , PA ust, Sy eda tesa as i a new 111 Dns. 
754 732 bales, reninst 561 434 at the currespondieg pe 8 e CATT lesed, made rapi AUIEN: loeng 
. 318 vgy Haw ned, that realy good and well put up beet 
hoa crace e ee re 0 M ib a be bil fron America at a lower price than Irish, 
F prejudiecd against the article amongst shipowners are 
vaton into. Liverncol | last giving May.“ i he stock of pork, at this date, is 879 
Dendan and Glasgow darog the past vear has been harrie, nene of whic is in first hends. The duty on 
P ee 1.75.02 in 1842. showing an bacon and ins it is feared, is fixed tuo high to allow a 
peat r? sea pared airh the former, chase tor ihe American. ‘The supplies of these articles 
VCC ee 556. {that have appeared have not turned out so as lo encou- 
of 34 530 bales. The imp ortinto Liverpo: was ee rage furtl ' ts 
BAL bales: inte Tondon GLAT and into Glasrow, 108 -f ENET Huporis. 
053. The sales in Liverpool have been 1 768.270, which 
eonsiderihly execeds the imports tur the year, Fhe rn 
port of Nev ren bs cotta (ala nv 10 unn? the j res 
portion) sas 832 241 baies, that ot 1842 being but 6.8, 
243. In East [ncia cotton he ampork had been much A 
about the same in boch years. Evans thinks this erroncous—tirst, because it proceeds 
Liverpool, Jan. 4. The coton trade of the new year [on the assumption that all appropriations for the year, 
opem daina mostspirved manner, Sales toa very large ure extended within the year—wherens, there was in 
extent bave taken plante since Friday las’, and there is Ai taen ane year within another, always about the same 
furher advanee of fully $ per Ib. in the quota sons. Phe j average balance in the treasury of appropriated money 
marker altogether presenta a firm ard healthy apnear: udexpended within the year; and secondly, because he 
ance. Soeculntors brenne wih confidence, and the hang: the treasury es Mes of the revenue for the 
trade free y jèn in the demand. | Prices Hus dau- Up, cut, were underrated. “ he secretary eslimates the re- 
had, interter 42 J: middling 923 fate Harro fur 575 vond cers tor the first quarter ot H, at $1,600, 009— whereas, 
and Gi: New Orleans (inter. Pen) 45; inferior 5: mil, upon goed intormation recently received from New York, 
dacg Si: fwr 5% goo | fate 6; good 075 very chu fia E revenue for the quarter at that port, would probably 
7%: Mobile, i eferior 43; icin $ fiir 53: goud toe three and a halt oninons; which, as New Vork fur- 
Island. sd and saw prod dads: ine shes about balt ot all the revenue trom customs, would 
112: air clean. not fine 12 13; | give seven mnions for the quarter, or more than two 
Hine and clean 1542 1. aitliens over the sveretary’s estimate. Moreover, from 


bates, 
Inercase of upwards cf 50% tn 
last vear. The total import of 


ESTIMATES OF REVENUE AND FXPENDITURES FOR THE 
y YEAR. Mr. Evana‘in replying in tie senate to Mr. Me- 
| Waite, contests the accuracy of the treasury report, 
1 hich says, at the end of the present fiscal year, there 
wil bea deficieney of two anda half millions. Mr. 


~ 


makes 
and Ordre 653 Sea 
ferior 95411; middling VW 
good clean and rather fine 122195 


E-nmated stocks Der. 39h. 18 12. 1513. the geveraliy sound and thriving condition of commerce, 
Amerivan, Q69 9D 440 800 it was conjectured by many well-informed merchants, 
Brazil. 57 103 65.000 that te revenue for the whole year might run up to 
Deypian, 20700 26 000 twenty-five or twenty-six milos. He bLunsclf placed 
W India, Ke. 18.100 9 Oy) atiwenty-three milhons: bar if the next steamer from 
E Lidia, 100 500 105 300 Liverpool should bring accounts of a rise of one cent in 

ae 2 coron, that addition to the value of ihe staple would add 
Total, 456.600 653.800 ten ,s to our iiber that would yield over three 


milkons in duties. Mr. Evans, therefore, concluded 

there wand be a surplus, and not a deficiency. in the 

lreasury—especiully, appropriations be carefully made 
(LN. F. American. 


The manev article of the Philadelphia Forum contains 
the following remarks relative to the nuprovement in 
enton: 

“The grent importance of this news, as regards the 
cotton crap of this country, can be seen very plainly by 
the addinonal value it gives to that great staple. The 
new crop—rstimating far below the probable yteld—will 


reach 1.500,00 kalea, which, with the balance of the old 
crop on hard, will amount to not 


Azoririon Procerpinss. It appears by a letter in the 
Nortek Herald, die abolitionists of New York have had 
Captain Powell, of the schooner Empire, arrested, on 

far from 2.000 000 fue of returning to Virgnua to deliver up two slaves, 
600 Is the bale Amounis 10 J. 200% whom he found secreted on beard, after he had got to 
1 1 15 70.0 qual te one cent „ his passage 10 NE it. Mr. . 
4 „ ‘ 5 2 t * 2 * ` i an Aan ; 1 gR 0 7 7 y 
i ] ddas to the valne of thes ore Singe Nen of | held to b ul n the sum ol & s t0 answer to the caurge 
per 1 sit 1 i f $12,000 000. This of false huprieonment of James D. Lane, the steward, 
srauduchion Pe enormen MUN Ol Sies $ : s wi erry ere a 5 a 0 È a wag es! 
0 eibhe effet of a sbaht advance on so large a quan- | ho secreted the negroes on board. Lane arrested 
VVV dini. nt t pay the interest on the return tu Norlolk. and utter having been tried, 
e an eai 5 Cion 19 neds mile | Was renicnced to serve outa term of years in the state 
on the d D! O1 every: 10 51 ea Dora penitentiary, for the felony of decoying slaves from the 
lons to the actual wealth of the country. siate. He is suil in prison. 


A Michigan paper estimates the emigration into tha: 
ate, the past season, al 20 000, 


Cape or Geop Hor. Turf of duties. —Customs or- 
Missachaseus j der. By an orderin Conne, dated Yd October last, i is 
ordered, that, upon the toliowing arueles imported inte 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, there shall be le 
vied upon the entry thereof fur consumption the follow- 
ing custo:us duties: 

Meat—sal'ed or cured, of all sorts, not being the pro- 
due or manutacture of the United Kingdom, or of 
any british possessions, 3 the ewr Salted or cured, ot 
all sorts. bema the production or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, or of any British possessios, Is. 3d. the 
c wi. 

Oil—train and blubber, the produce of fish or crea- 
tures living in the sea, ol foreign fishing, £4 the tun, im- 
penal Measure  Spermaceu, of foleigu fsuing, 47 105. 
the tun, imperial measure. 

Fish dried or sated. and fins or skins, the produce of 
creatures living iu the sea, of toren fishing or taking, 
tor every L100 of tne value tuercol 2. 


American Srocks in Loxpox. Baring’s Circular of 
the Bu instant remarks as follows: “A complete calm for 


some ine past, and no transacbons wWoriny of notice, | 
ig Oro, of which a cousulersbie amount haa | 


8 
Di 


except | n 
been done at 90, exclusive of dividend, 
tern S's ICO sellers.” 
From Wilmer & Smith's European Times Jun. 4. 
The toawing publie securties ot the Urred States 
have been sol} since the departure of the Boston Mal 
ot the Sch ult. Our quotatiens are the latest prices ob- 
taines: 
Alabama “ves, dollars, 1852 71, Indira fives, sterling 
1500 41; Panes sixes, sterling 1870 11; de. do. dollars 
1870 39; Dousinna fives, sterling 184, 1847. 1550 and 
552. 62; Mississippi fives, sterling, 1750, 1858. 30; dv. 
sixes, 156 J. 1866 and 1371, 50, New York fives, 158 and 
1560 93: Ohio sixes 1856 & 1560 ex. div 90; Pennslvania 
fives 1851. 1856, 1858. 1800. 1x62 K 1801, 63; ‘Tennessee 
sixes. 1866 90; C. S. Bauk shares, 1506, l; New York 
city fives, 92. 
chitly declined in the N. York 


Sreocks have again sh ed N N, 
's. 95 a 96: Ken'uc- 


marked danunry 22d, 80.000 Oiu 


hy Gs, 100 a Tape: 23.000 Dinos bonds 40 a 41 25.000 Drarns. At N. Yors. From 13th to 20th January 
1. 6 of 1870 aico a 41; 7.000 Lnutuua bonds 373 a 38,27 men, dosnt, = buys, 33 ids; total 103. Or these, 


93 were naue. / 
At Phiadd ghia 106, of which 36 were under one year 
of ave, 10 were persons of color—and 17. died ut con- 
sIApien 
The Portland papers announce the death of the Hon. 
Edward Kavenagh, ex-geveruer of Maine, in the 49h 
year of ins aye. 


Frer Trape PAPER. 
Green's new tree tide Paper, 
sued in New York. % deor says that he has am- 
ole fenas ai conmmand but be denies that any of them 
nave been comdivuice by tie Frece Trade Party in Eug 


ind. 


5.000 Pennsylvania 56, Od. 


Mosty ix Uacranp. ‘The last accounts state that 
mener is Se leuten Bagand that not exceeding two 
per ernt porageagm cgn be braved forit on inas on 
„uni Oocks, and that irs probate thar the *Cpatiecel- 
ee of hoe xeherni 1 wiil be en bled toseil a two and a 
half percent wack above SQ. Toe back has upwards 
of foureen and a kab miles oi bald (ayer seventy 
milieos af Gallars) aih an accurmulanon wt itl yong On 
"Due tire per eent. Were ES peut à to reach par. The 
pe duction of gole te purse V. th has usa amount- 
cel sa vane from gcp OUO to 400 050 pouras Sh per 
u. iti. CCH leg Guru the pest vear four nathan o 
pounds sterling. Briten funds have msen to a highe 


The first numbers of Gen. Duff 


the Republic, has been 
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| Grorass. Election. The returns of a!l the counties 
but one, bave been received of the special elecron held 
on the ist inst. for a member of congress. ‘The n. ajoriiy 
for Clinch (W.) over Sanford (L. F.) is 4,.456—being a 
gain ot SOL vores over the majurity of the whigs at tle 
preceding. October election. 


Harri. General Reviere was elected president of this 
republic, about the last of December, and inaugurated 
on the 4th January. The new constitution allows à ct 
Uzenship to persons of auy color gxcept to Whites. 


Kentccsy STATE Bonps to the amount ol $1.750,000 
were burned in Frankfort on Wednesday,in obedience to 
n Joint resolation of the Legtlature. ‘These bonds were 
a from the Bank of Kentucky and the Northern 

nk. : 


“MesMERISM” goes up and down in most places like 
the price ot fancy stocks. But itis steadier in Bosivn, 
Where Dr Docs a few evenings since lectured on the 
subject to abont three thousand persona. in the Tremont 
Temple. We observe that itis spreading far and wide, 
upand down the valley of the Mississippi, and that in 
certain places itis furiously denounced as either surcery 
or humbug—too true, or too false, or both; while the 
amount of nonsense talked ench way 1s incalcu‘able, as 
is usual in cases in which some believe too much, and 
others believe too litle. [Pennsylvanian. 

The Newburyport Herald states the Rev. Le Roy 
Sunderland, who has been lecturing on Magneusm in 
Boston, says he has, while actually engaged in the deliv- 
ery of lectures, caused personsa mile or more from the 
lecture room, Without any previous agreement}, to fall into 
astate of sleep, and come to him while proceeding with 
his lecture. 


Mexico. The barque Anahuac, at New York from 
Vera Cruz, brings advices trom that port to the 31st of 
December. 

“Information has been received of a decree issued by 
the Mexican government compelling all Americans to 
leave Calijornia. ‘ha order was issued some months 
since, but was concealed trom our minister at Mexico 
until recently, When he received information ot its exist- 
ence from another source. Gen. Thompson demanded 

‘an explanation from the Mexican government, which 
was withheld, and the mail of the 30th brought to Vera 
Cruz intelligence that Gen. Thompson had given the gu- 
vernment a stated time, when, if not satistactorily ex- 
plained, he will demand his passports and leave the 
country. He was expected at Vera Cruz at all events in 
a few davs, to embark tur the United States on a visit to 
his family.” 

‘The barque Anahuac brings $171,658 in specie, being 

part of the indemnity due the Unned States frum tbe 
government of Mexico. 


Mississirret. Mr. A. G. Brown, the newly clected 
governor of the state of Mississippi, was installed into 
volfice at Jackson on the 10:hinstant. Up to that ume 
the lesislature had transacted no business of general in- 
terest, except the election of Jesse SpEIGHT as a Uuited 
States senator, to fill the vacancy which will occur on 
the 4ih of March, 1845, when the term of Mr. HENDER- 
son will expire. The “Southron” informs us that Mr 
SPEIGHT, on the second ballot, received the support of the 
wings fur this office, on the ground of his being the least 
objectionable of the candidates presented by their politi- 
eti opponenis, and Decuuse it is not doubled that he wil 
prove true tothe great interests of the state. 

The *‘ Democrate” Siate Convention which was held 
at Jackson on the 8th instant nominated Mr. Van Bu- 
REN KS their candidate for the office of president of tte 
Une Sates, On atest vote being taken, by countes, 
o subsntite the nume ot Mr. Catroun tor tint of Mr. 
Van BUREN, the proposition was lost by a vote of sixty 
nays lu twenly yeas. 


Onto. The lower house of the legislature of Ohio 
have refused, by a ununimovs vote of all the members, 
to make any change in the law which requires the audi- 
tor of the state tu levy annually such tux as may be re- 
quiste fur the payment of the interest on the public debt. 


— 


Sanpwicu ISLANDS. 29th October. The U.S. ship Ene 
arrived at Honolulu Sept. Lith, 31 days from Calluo. 

George Brown, Esq. U. S. commissioner fur the Sand- 
wich Islands, had arriv: d at Oahu, and sailed thence o 


the Wih of October, in the U. S. ship Cyane, for the is- 
land of Maui, to meet the Sandwich Island government 


STEAMERS. Ata meeting of the Great Western Steam 
Ship Company, it was decided, if the sharebulaers agree, 
diat the Great Britain shall sail for New York early in 
May. The profits ot the Great Western for the season 
have been £5,600, dividing 50s. per share. 

Ihe sieamer Funny Ellsler was burnt to the waters 
edge within a few mies of Apalachicola, Florida, on the 
dth inst. The fire broke out in the hold, when she was 
run on shore. She had about $3,000 worth of gro 
ceries on board—no insurance. 


MrR.. WEBSTER A Statementis made in the Law Re- 
potter for January, that Mr. Webster is Writing a liisto- 
ryv ofthe Federal Constitution and of the admiunistrauan 
of Washington. He could scarcely make to tie Aner- 
ica) people a more valuagme gift than a work from his own 
pen on snch a subject. i 


WaLLacg, the “musical wonder,” although now but 23 
veurs of upe, has been. iis stated, twice round the wound, 
Lae) bed Sullor, betore (he hst, a hunter in the west, 
and a-speculatorin New Zea‘und. 
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there is even a probability of our 
chance for annexation; and, 1f our independence can 
be obtained, I do not believe there is half a dozen 
who would accept it—I mean annexation.” 

President Houston in a message declines to com- 
muntcate the correspondence that has taken place in 
relation to pending negotiations with foreign powers. 
He offers to allow the speaker of the house and the 
committee on foreign altuirs, to examine the corres- | 
pondence. | 

The report prevailed generally, at our last dates 
from Texas, that the commissioners, who were yet, 
in the little town of Sabinas, had altogether failed 
in coming to any terms with the Mexican 8 
sioners, who required a recognition of the supremacy | 
of Mexico, as the price of peace. 

Later. The commissioners were®to start 7 
on the 12th. Nothing done by them. Reports of 
another invasion were started. 


— ͤ—.—— —— —ñ— — — 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


ENGLAND AND MEXICO. 

According tu the Noticuso y Lucero, of Havana, 
the following is the substance of an agreement con- 
cluded at London between the representative of 
Mexico and the British government: 

1. All projected hostiliues between Great Britain 
and Mexicu are suspended. 
2. A British squadron will appea in sight of the 
Mexican shores, under the British flag, which shall 


APPOINTMENT, BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Captain Wm. B. Suvarick, of the United States 
navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing for the Navy. 
Josera FicklLix, to be postmater at Lexington, 


be respectfully saluted with acertum number of! Kentucky. 

guns, by the local authorities. ; : Lieut. Col. Bexxet ReiLy, to be Colonel by bre- 
3. Tne Mexican government obliges itself to in-| yet, 

demnily a certain commercial house tor all damages] Captaina). J. AnERCROMRIE, to be major by bre- 

and wrongs which it may have sullered. vet. 


Nominations REIECTED. The U. S. Senate, after 
long consideration finally on the 30th ult. rejected the 
President's nomination of James M. Porter (who 
has for some outis filled the office) as Secretary of 
War. 

On the 31st ult. in like manner, the senate rejected 
the President's nomination of Jons C. SPENCER as 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
district composed of New York, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut, to succeed the late and lamented Judge 


4. T'he cabinet of St. James engages to withdraw 
its credentials from its late minister to the republic, 
and to appoint another satisfactory to the republic, 
who will not land in Mexicu tui all the foregoing 
stipulations shall be fultilled. 

Advices from Vera Cruz of the Gth ult., bring in- 
teliigence of the repeal of the decree lur the exclu- 
sion of Americans trom Calilornia, noticed in our 
last, upon the prompt demand of dur minister, Gen. 
'hnompson, with a notification that if not repealed 
iu forty-eight hours, bis pussports wauld be demand- 
ed. The decree was consequently immediately re- | Thompson. | 
pealed; vut this concession led to the breaking up of} The Philadelphia Mercury, (a Tyler organ, ) says 
the cabinet, Bucanegra, minister of foreign Melatiuns, | that Mr. HensHaw, at the carnest solication of the 
and Triguero, hume minister, throwing up their | President, will remain at the head of the navy depart- 
Places. It was apprehended that this rupture in the ment, until Mr. Tyler shall have been able to select 
cabinet would cause partizan dissensions in the ca- a proper successor. The American Sentinel, (also 
pua: ; , Tyler) signifies that he will continue in office until? 

rue Mexican steamship Montezuma left Vera | ihe termination of the session of congress. | 
Cruz un the 26th December fur Campeachy, having | | 
ou board the Yucatan commissioners. It is stated | 
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Unirep States Sexatons. Rhode Island has Jost 
the services of her talented Senator Srvraccve, who, 
in consequence of the recent death of his brother, 
with whom he was connected in business, has been 
compelled to resign his seat. 

The Hon. Joun Brown Francis, has been elected 
by the legislature of Rhode Island U. S. Senator for 
the unexpired term for which Mr. Sprague had been 
elected. 

Massachusetts. The Boston papers announce the 
speedy resignation of Mr. Choate, U. S, Senator. 
It is stated he has written to that effect to his Boston 
friends—the resignation to take eflect on the Ist 
March. Ex-Governor Lincotn is talked of as his 
successor. l 

Judge Porter, United States senator from Louisi- 
ana, died on the 13th ult. in that state, universally 
lamented. Judge P. was a native of Ireland, a spe- 
cimen of the true Irish gentleman. The N. Orleans 
Picayune says—“'In the death of a man of the stamp 
of Judge Porter, a whole nation sustains a loss. He 
was eminent lor his forecast; he was sober and wise 
in deliberation, and prompt and deterinined in ac- 
tion. No man breathed who was moré sincerely 
devoted to the. best interests of his country. The 
state of Louisiana was his pride. To it he brought 
commanding talents, disinterestedness of purpose, and 
a zeal for the cause of human rights kindled in ano- 
ther elime and inflamed by political persecution and 
domestic bereavement. In the councils of his adopt- 
ed country, he was eminent for his wisdom, his elo- 
quence, and his purity of character. But those only 
who knew him in his social relations can fully appre- 

iate his loss. In his manners, Judge Porter was 
tnost bland and elegant; his conversation was most 
affluent of instruction, and overflowing with wit, and 


how positively that all the ditliculues between the 
, revolted province and the central 30 verument have 
been awicavuly arranged. 

“The U. S. snip Vincennes was at Sacrificios or 
the Sth ult. 


TEXAS. 

Houston dates to the lUt January are received. 
Congress is suli in session. 

ANNEXATION PROJECT. A preamble and joint re- 
solution lor tue wunexation of ‘Texas to the United 
States had been introduced m the house, and had 
been relerred to the committee on foreign relations. 
The resoiution provides at sume length the manner 
in which Texas shall be admitted into the Union, its 
boundaries, rights, and privileges as a state, &c. One 
very impurlaul section 1s— 

“sec. 5. Be it further resolved, That, in considera- 
tion of the grant made by Texas of the public lands 
to the United States, contained in the fourth section 
of this resolution, the United States assume the pay- 
ment ot all the pubiic debt of ‘Texas, at the rate of 
the specie value of said debts at the tune of their 
creation or assumption, and for the rate and value of 
which the proper references shall be made.” 

A correspondent of the Houston Democrat furnish- | 
es the following troin the seat of government: 

An extra was received here containing an extract 
from president Tyler's message relative to this re- 
public; and, strange as it may appear, the clerk of 
the house ol representatives read ine document, and 
it was referred to the committee on foreign relatioi s 
of that body. How that little country will feel her 
consequence when she hears we have kindly volun- 
teered w legislate for her! I think I may venture to 
say there is not a dozen of the members that think 

XV Ve... —Sig. 23. 
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ever having a playfulness; his friendships were ardent and abiding, 


and to his kindness and banevolence there were no 
limits. When such a man dies, to weep is no longer 
a weakness. Tears of affection will be shed ‘or him 
in his native isle, whose soil was ensanguined by his 
father’s blood; here, our regrets will assume a more 
sombre hue, for we mourn the loss of an upright 
judge, a senator, and a statesman.” 


Consul. The President of the United’ States 
has recognised Tuomas T. Petrypiace as consul of 
the republic of Texas for the port of Mobile. 


Ciickasaw LAND Sates. The President of the 
United States has issued a proclamation making 
known that a public sale for the disposal of such of 
the Jands ceded to the United States by the Chicka- 
saw Indians in 1832 and 1834, shall be held at the 
land office at Pontotoc, in Mississippi, on the second 
Monday in May next. 


MEXICAN TONNAGS REGULA 
TIONS. 

OrricraL. Department of State. Jan. B, 1844. In- 
formation has been received at this department that, 
by a decree of November Sth, 1843, the regulations 
for the admeasurement of vessels established by a 
prior decree dated July Ist, 1842, have been abolish- 
ed by the Mexican government, and the regulations 
formerly in force, have been re-established and con- 
firmed. 

As the decree of July, 1842, augmented the ton- 
nage about seventy-five per cent. an equivalent re- 
duction is the consequence of the new order. The 
present method of measuring vessels in Mexican 
ports is restored to that established by the circular of 
21st October, 1826, and 4s as follows: 

The scale employed is that of Burgos. The rates 
between the foot at Paris, and that of Burgos is as 6 
to 7; between that of London and Burgos as 10.97 to 
12, or 100 London make 109 38. 

The scale being thus adapted to that of Burgos, 
the one-half of the length of the vessel, from the 
stem to stern-post, and of the keel, shall be taken 
and be multiplied by three-fourths of the breadth 
of beam, one-half of the floor timbers, and of the 
depth of the hold; the product thereof, shall. be 
divided by 70.19, and the quotient be deemed the 
trae burden or tonnage on which the duties are paya- 
ble. 


- THE NAWY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

Frigate Brandywine. Letters. have been received 
from a gentleman connected with the legation to 
China, datedJit Bombay, the 26th of October last, 
announcing the arrival of the Brandywine, af that 
place, after a voyage of 50 days from Rio Ja- 
neiro. The otticers and crew were in good health. 
Mr. Cushing had not arrived, but was expected with- 
in a fortnight. The India overland mail was closed 
at Bombay on the 26th October, unexpectedly, two 
days beffre the regular time. and itis possible there- 
fore that the letters in question may be the only ones 
in the country from our East India squadron. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth, Com. Sands, arrived at 
Norfolk on the 23d.ult. from Havana. Officers and 
crew all well. 

The Preble U. S. sloop of war went to sea from 
Nantucket Roads on the 24th ult. 

A Naval General Court Martial has been ordered 
to convene on board the U. Sship Pennsylvania on 
the 5th of February next. 

Hunter's Paoretters. Though with far less 
means and less influence than have been availed of in 
behalf of the Erricgson’s screw so lately triumphant, 
yet with indefatigable perseverance Lieutenant Hun- 
TER has progressed through difhculties to the achiev- 
ment of really important results by his scheme of 
propellers, now for the first time about to be fair! 
tested. The new ir. a ste.mer Al ert, built under | ig 
superir tendence, and recently launched at Buffalo, 
made her first trip on the 24th ult., running 4; miles 
in 22 minutes—being at the rate of 12} per hour, 
with but fifty-three revolutions and a pressure of 
thirty pounds. Seventy-five pounds will be used on 
her next trial. 

The United States steamer Princeton, it is said, 
will proceed to Washington as soon as the ice will 


permit. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have before us the annual report of the secre- 
tery of state to the legislature, of the births, marria- 
ges and deaths in Massachusetts for the past year.— 
These returns, although by no means perfect or com- 
plete, are said to be much more accurate and full, 
than in the year 1842. From 13 towns no returns 
have been received. We give below the following 
table, which is a recapitulation of the whole state. 
From this, it appears that there are 279 more births 
returned this year than last year, 65 more marriages 
and 1,140 more deaths: 


Marriages. Pirths. Deaths. 

1842 1843 1842 1843 1842 1843 
Suffolk 768 784 101 94 2,006 2,343 
Essex, 683 742 1,212 1,724 1,220 1.421 
Middlesex, 1,037 1,022 992 930 1,549 1,598 
Worcester, 900 835 1,275 1,543 1,287 1,369 
Hampshire 239 256 519 335 377 518 
Hampden, 358 299 252 268 295 337 
Franklin, 177 176 454 354 353 353 
Berkshire, 157 121 547 314 450 387 
Norſolk, 370 407 645 445 510 682 
Bristol, 415 497 984 576 431 360 
Plymouth, 297 356 406 993 453 643 
Barnastable 216 223 689 454 371 397 
Dukes, 23 30 64 101 58 56 
Nantucket, 102 59 0 463 184 195 


— — — — ô 
5,742 5,807 8,471 8,750 9,514 10.684 
There are, it is said, not less than 150 000 jour- 
neymeu shoemakers inthe Unitad States, and 30,000 
females employed in binding shoca—all of whom are 
now deriving the benefit of the tariff The highest 
Wages paid to journeymen io France is said to be 
forty cents a day. 
NEW SERSET. 
Porıtıcar. The democrats of New Jersey hold a 
state convention on the Rd of February next, to ap- 
point delegates to the national convention. 
‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


AT TrOINTMENTS BY THE BOARD OF CANAL COMMIS- 
sionens. Edward F. Gay, Esq., to be superintendent 
of motive power, and supervisor of repairs, on the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, to take effect 
from and after the 25th inst. 

John Snodgrass, esq., to be superintendent of mo- 

tive power, and supervisor of repairs, on the Alle- 
ghany Portage Railroad. 
_ The Democratic Union says of these appolntments: 
‘These are truly excellent selections, and promise 
an auspicious administration of the public works un- 
der the board. Mr. Gay is one of the most efficient 
engineers in the state, and is peculiarly qualified for 
the trust committed to him. Mr. Snodgrass foriner- 
ly held the office in which he is re-instated, and has 
always enjoyed a high reputation as a man of integ- 
rity and qualifications.” 


MARYLAND. 

ConcreseionaL Biection. Parties have arranged 
their nominations in most of the districts for the 
election which is to come off on the ld4th inst. We 
insert such as we have received accounts of: 

Whig Candidates. Ist district, J. M. S. Causis. 
of St. Mary’s county; 2d district, Francis BRENGLE., 
of Frederick county; 3d district, Jonn WETHERED. 
of Baltimore county; 4th district, Jons P. Kennepy, 
Baltimore city; 5th district, Dr. Jacos A. Preston, 
of Harford county; 6th district, not yet ascertained. 

V. B. Candidates. Ist district, W. W. W, Bowie, 
2d district, Joun THospson Mason, of Washington 
county; 3d district, SamveL Brapy, of Baltimore 
county; 4th district, Joun C. Lecranp, Baltimore 
city; 5th district, ALBERT Constante, of Kent county; 
6th district, Dr. Francis P. PEL Ps. 


Resistance TO THE Laws. ‘No Taxes” is the 
motto hoisted by thé Bel Air Republican, of Harford 
county; in one of the electign districts of which a 
spirit of insubordination has been evinced, disgrace- 
ful to the actors if not to the state. ‘The cuilectur ol 
the county a few days since proceeded towards sell- 
ing some property executed for payment of the state 
tax, when a mob of some forty or tilty men immedi- 
ately rushed upon him crying, Kill hin, kill him, kill 
him.” One attempted to dash out his brains with a 
stone, and another struck at him with a bludgeon.— 
He managed to escape, but was chased off the ground. 
An allidavit of the facts was forwarded to the seat 
of government, and read In the house of delegates on 
Saturday last, where the intelligence created some 
sensation. The house immediately resolved to take 
up the bill which had been reported by the commit- 
tce on ways and means on the Ist inst. instcad of the 
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later period for which it had been made the order of 
the day. Several spirited speeches were made on 
the occasion, in which the leading members of hoth 
political parties expressed a determination to sustain 
the state credit and to pass effective laws for that 
purpose. An overwhelming majority sustained the 
motion for an early consideration of the subject. It 
is said thatapplication was made from Harford to the 
executive for assistagce to sustain the collector. 


GECREIA. 
ComcGREssIONAL Districts. We give below the 
population of the several districts with the vote for 
goveinor at the last election. 


Dist. Fed popul’n. Dem. Whig. 
1 69.517 3,077 3.885 

2 74.507 5,210 5.216 

3 75.529 4,159 5,149 

4 71,031 4,727 1,253 

5 70,176 6,319 5.567 

6 72.400 5.533 4.683 

7 68,725 3.003 4.507 

8 72,798 2,975 4,467 
Total „ 574, 683 35,024 38,732 


LovATic As vI VM. This benevolent and laudable 
public institution appears to be well eondueted, and to 
reflect great honor upon the state. The Coneinnuti 
Gazette has an abstract of the report of the superin- 
tendant, Dr. Wm. M. Awl, for the year ending No- 
vember 15th, 1843, from wich we learn the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: 

The number admitted during the past year, was 
65, and the number of inmates 207—the number dis- 
charged 69. During the five years existence of the 
institution, 473.insane persons have been committed 
to its care. end 203 have been restored to their right 
reason and returned to their friends. Huw gratifying 
the fact! Yet 315 persons in this state have had to 
be d. nied for want of room. j 2 

The liberal appropriation by the legislatnre last 
year of 845, 000, will-provide for more extended ac- 
commodations, and enough for many years to come. 
Additions to the building are erecting and will be 
finished during the ensuing year, and those additions 
will improve the general appearance of the institu- 
tion; there is to be supplied spacious Italian veran- 
dahs, constructed with square limestone piers, con-. 
nected with ingeniously finished cast iron and move- 
able sashes. Each verandah will be 37 square feet 
in the clear, and thus contrived, will answer, sum- 
mer and winter, as places of recreation. 

The following.shows the suppused causes of the 
diseases of the inmates. 


Jutemperance 35 Seduction 1 
IH health 78 Fearof want 4 
Puerperal 32 Loss of property 12 
Constitutional 28 Religion of all kinds 57 
Intense application 5 Disappointment &. 14 
Injuries of head G Masturbation 25 
Excessive joy ° 1 Epilepsy 27 
Domestic troubles 28 Unknown 63 
Domestic affliction 18 Fright 6 
Disappointed love 16 Indulgenceof temper 3 
Jealousy , 6 II treatment 7 
Hereditary 93 Suicidal 22 
Periodical 28 Homicidal 5 
Physical causes 208 Moral causes 193 


‘The unfortunate palients appear to be treated as 
members of a family, under the mildest government, 
and the influence of itis the happiest. The cure 
often fs as sudden as thought. 


ILLINOIS, 

Tue Mormons. This singular community contrive 
to make themselves of importance. Numbering as 
they do, many thousand persons, all moving with per- 
fect devotion at the nod of their prophet, and burn- 
ing with ardor in a cause which most of them be- 
lieve to be of divine authority,—holding as they do, 
grants made to them from time to time by the legis- 
lature-of Illinois, of very large, not to say unusual 
corporative powers,—and wielding as they are well 
aware the balance of power between the two great 
political parties in the state, they feel their impor- 


tance, and contrive to make others feel it also. Un- 
der the superintendence of a man of no small natural 
capacity, by the labor of those thousands, most of them 
industrious individuals, wonders have certainly been 
performed in the wilderness. Besides the building 
of the temple, the hotel, uay the city itself of Nau- 
voo where they a few years since took up their 
abode, great improvements have been ellected. The 
editor of the Huwk Eye remarks: , 


improvement pn our prairies, which we consider 
highly creditable to the Mormons who made them, 
and without whom we doubt whether they would 
have been made for many years to come. All those 
who have travelled over the large prairie between 
fort Madison, Warsaw, and Carthage, remember how 
dreary it wos a few years since. Now itis studded 
with houses and good farms. The English, who un- 
derstand hedging and ditching far better than our peo- 
ple, have gone upon that prairie and have enclosed 
extensive fields in this manner. Along the old Rock 
Island Trace, which we travelled seven years ago 
and which was then a dreary waste, we saw a field 
enclosed with a good sod fence, siz miles long and 
one wide. We think such enterprise is worthy tobe 
mentioned. As long as the Mormons are harmless 
and do not interfere with the rizhts of our people, 
we think they should be treated well. We shall nev- 
er convince them that they are a deluded people, as 


~ | far as their religious notions are concerned, in any 


other way.” : 

But the object in view in noticing those people at 
present ia to exhibit recent movements of very sin- 
gular aspect both as to Jaw and politics. The cor- 
respondence between Joseph Smith, the prophet of 
the sect, and J. C. Calhoun, one of the candidates 
for the presidency, which will be found in the polite 
cal department of this number, is sudiciently char- 
acteristic of the man who commenced and concludes 
the said correspondence and furnishes something as 
unique in abstractions as our readers have lately met 
with. 

But it is the tenor of other proceedings which seem 
more immediately to affect the peace, if not the sov- 
reignty of the laws of the state of Illinois, which 
now attractsWur attention. The St. Louis New 
Era of the 29th says: 

„A meeting was recently held at Nauvoo, to ex- 
press the sentiments of the Mormons in relation to 
the repeated demands by the state of Missouri for 
the body of General Joseph Smith, ‘as well as the 
common cruel practice of kidnapping citizens of jl- 
linois and forcing them across the Mississippi river, 
and then incarcerating them in the dungeons or pri- 
sons in Missouri.’ 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Whereas the state of Missouri, with the governor 
at the head, continues to make demands upon the 
executive of Illinois for the body of General Joseph 
Smith, as we believe, to keep up a system of perse- 
cution against the church of the Latter Day Saints, 
for the purpose of justifying the said state of Mis- 
souri in her diabolical, unheard of, cruel and uncon- 
stitutipnal warfare against said Church of the Latter 
Day Gints, and which she has practised during the 
last 12 years, whereby many have been murdered, 
mobbed, and ravished, and the whole community ex- 
pelled from the state; 

And also to heave dust in the eyes of the nation 
and the world, while she, as a state, with a govern- 
ment to back her, continues to slip over the riverand 
steal the property of the Latter Day Saints and kid- 
nap the members of said church to glut their ven- 
geance, malice, revenge, and avarice: and to make 
slaves of the said captives or murder them: There- 
fore, ' 

Resolved unanimously, as we do know that Joseph 
Smith is not guilty of any charge made against him 
by the said state of Missouri, but is a good, industrie 
ous, well meaning, and worthy citizen of Iinois, 
and an officer that does faithfully and impartially ad- 
minister the laws of the state, that we, as citizens of 
Illinois, crave the protection of the constitution and 
laws of the country as an acgis to shield him, the 
said General Joseph Smith, froin such cruel perse- 
cutions, besceching the governor of Itlinois not to 
issue any more writs against the said General Jeseph 
Smith, or other Latter Day Saints, (unless they are 
guilty,) but to let the Latter Day Saints ‘breathe 
awhile like other men’ and enjoy the liberty guarane 
teed to every honest citizen by the Magna Charta of 
our common country.” 

The city authorities have also passed “an extra 
ordinance for the extra case of Joseph Smith and 
others,” the principal provision of which is that 

“If any person or persons shall come with process, 
demand, or requisition, founded upon the aforesaid 
Missouri difficulties, to arrest said Joseph Smith, be 
or they shall be subject to be arrested by any officer 
of the city, with or without process, and tried by the 
municipal court, upon testimony, and if found guib 
ty, sentenced to imprisonment in the city prison for 
life, which convict or convicts can only be pardoned 
hy the governor with the consent of the mayor of 
said city.” 

Adia meeting held at a more recent period, it ie 
said, that— 
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“After some pertinent remarks by Mr. Taylor, 
General Joseph Smith briefly addressed the meet- 
ing; and he dissented entirely from the opinions of 
the attorney general, and observed that it was sta- 
ted io the charter that the legion was a part of the 
militia of Illinois, and that his commission declared 
that he (General Smith) was lieutenant general of 
the Nauvoo legion and of the militia of the state of 
Illinois, and as such, it was not only his duty to en- 
force the city ordinances, but the laws of the state, 
when called on by the governor. Fle also stated that 
he had been informed that the chief magistrate of 
Missouri had it in contemplation to make another re- 
quisition on the governor of Illinois for him, Joseph 
Smith.” 

In the Nauvoo Neighbor, we find an ordinance 
amended by the city authorities on the 10th instant 
which we suppose to be a substitute for the foregoing. 
~ It ordains that “to prevent kidnapping, illegal ar- 
rests of persons, or unlawful searches for property, 
that all writs or warrants issued out of the city shall 
before they are executed within the limits of said 
city, be examined by, and receive the approval and 
signature of the mayor of said city on the back of 
said process, and be served by the marshal of sa 
city. : 
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in gold to your order, and sent to you. It will be a 
gem, and just what you want. His sister is a mem- 
ber of your church. The expense of this seal set in 
gold will be about $40. and Mr. Brown assures me 
that if he were not so poor a man he would present 
it to you free. You can, however, accept it or not, 
as he can apply it to another use. I am myself short 
for cash, for although I had sometime since $2,000, 
paid me by the Harpers, publishers, as the first install- 
ment on the purchase of my copy-right, yet I had 
got so much behind during the hard times that it all 
went to clear up old scores. I expect $38,000 more 
however in semi-annual payments from those gentle- 
men, within the limits of ten years, a large portion 
of which I intend to use in the state of Illinois, in 
the purchase and conduct of a large tract of land, 
and therefore should I be compelled to announce, in 
this quarter that I have no connection with the Nau- 
voo legion, you will, of course, remain silent, as I 
a do it in such a way as will make all things 
right. 

I may yet run for a high office in your state, when 
you would be sure of my best services in your behalf, 
therefore a known connection with you would be 
against our mutual interest. It can be shown that a 
commission in the legion was a Herald hoax, coined 


“And that every officer who shall execute or at-] for the fun of it, by me, as it is not believed even 


tempt to execute any process as aforesaid, without 
first obtaining the approval and signature of the 
mayor of said city as specified in the first section of 
this ordinance, shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than five dollars nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars or imprisonment not less than one month nor 
more than six months in the city prison, or both, as 
a breach of ordinance to be tried before the munici- 
pal-court of said city. : 

‘Nothing in the foregoing ordinance shall be so 
construed as to prevent, hinder, or thwart the de- 
signs of justice, or to retard the civil officers of the 
state or county in the discharge of their official du- 
ties; but to aid and assist them within the limits of 
this city.” 

This ordinance is signed by ‘Joseph Smitb, 
mayor.” 1 , 

But the most curious of this history we derive 
from a previous number of the Neighbor, in which 
we find a correspondence between Joe Smith and 
the celebrated Bennett, the former commander-in- 
chief of the Nauvoo legion, mayor of the city, and 
right hand man; but who it will be remembered by 
our reader subsequently denounced Joseph as the 
veryest imposter and scoundrel that ever deceived 
men and women and threatened loudly to blow up 
his whole concern. This Bennett it is stated by 
some, is disposed to become a candidate for one of 
the highest offices in the state of Illinois, and in or- 
der to success proceeds to make overtures to the 
His letter and reply are as follows: 


prophet. 
“Arlington House, Oct. 24, 1843. 


“Dear GEN ERAI:—I am happy to know that you | H 


have taken possession of your new establishment, 
and presume you will be eminently successful and 
happy in it, together with your good lady and family. 
You are no doubt already aware that I have had a 
most interesting visit from your most excellent and 
worthy friend President B. Young, with whom I 
have hada glorious frolic in the clear blue ocean; 
for most assuredly a frolick it was, without a mo- 
ment’s reflection or consideration. Nothing of this 
kind would ın the least attach me to your person or 
cause. [am capable of being a most undesiating 
Friend, without beiug governed by the smallest reli- 
gious influence. 

As you have proved yourself to be a philosophical 
divine, you will excuse me when I say that we must 
leave their influence to the mass. ‘lhe boldness of 
your plans and measures, together with their unpar- 
raleled success,so ſar, are calculated tothrow a char: m 
over your whole being, and to point you out as the 
most extraordinary man ofthe present age. But my 
mind is of so mathematical and philosophical a cast, 
that the divinity of Moses makes no impression on 
me, and you will not be offended when | say that 1 
rate you higher as a legislator than 1 do Moses, be- 
cause we have you present with us for examination; 
whereas Moses derives his chief authority from pre- 

„ scription and the lapse of time. I cannot, however, 
say but you are both right, it being out of the power 
of man to prove you wrong. It is no mathematical 
problem and can therefore get no mathematical 
solution. I say, therefore, go ahead, you have my 
good wishes. You know Mahomet had his right 
hand man.” : 

The celebrated Thomas Brown, of New York, is 
Row engaged in cutting your head on a beautiful 

rnelian state, as your private seal, which will be set 


now by the public. In short I expect to be yet, 
through your influence, governor of the state of Ilh- 
nois. 

My respects to Brother Young, Richards, Mrs. 
Emma, and all friends. ° 

Yours, most respectfully, 
JAS. ARLINGTON BENNET. 

Lieut. Gen. Smith. 

P. S. As the office of inspector generat confers no 
command on me, being a mere honorary title, if there- 
fore there 1s any gentleman in Nauvoo who would 
like to fill it in a practical way, I shall with great 
pleasure and good will resign it to him, by receiving 
advice from you to that effect. It is an office that 
should be filled by some scientific officer. 

J. A. B, 
REPLY. 


Nauroo, Illinois. Nov. 13, 1843. 

Dear Sir:—Yonr letter of the 24th ult. has been 
regularly received; its contents duly appreciated, 
and its whole tenor candidly considered; and acoor- 
ding to my manner of judging all things in righte- 
ousness, | proceed to answer you; and shall leave 
you to meditate whether mathematical problems, 
founded upon the truth of revelation, or religion as 
promulgated by me, or Moses, can be solved by rules 
and principles existing in the systems of common 
knowledge. 

How far you are capable of being ‘a most undevi- 
ating friend, without being governed by the smallest 
religious influence,’ will best be decided by your en- 
deavors, as all past experience most assuredly proves. 
Without controversy, that friendship, which intelli- 
gent beings would accept as sincere, must arise from 
love, and that love grow out of virtue, which is as 
much a part of religion, as light is a part of Jehovah. 
ence the, saying of Jesus: ‘Greater Jove hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for a 
friend.’ 

You observed, ‘as I have proved myself to be a 
philosophical divine, 1 must excuse you, when you say 
that we must leave these influences to the mass.’— 
The meaning of ‘philosophical divines,’ may be 


taken in various ways. If as the learned would ap- | 


ply the term, you infer that I have achieved a victo- 
ry, and been strengthened by a scientific religion, as 
practiced by the populer sects of the age, through 
the aid of colleges, seminarics, bible socitties, 
missionary boards, §nancial organizations, and gos- 
pel money schemes, then you are wrong: Sucha 


combination of men and means, shows a form of | 
godliness without the power; for it is so written, ‘1 i Glory, 


will destroy the wisdom of the wise; beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain de- 
ceit, after the rudiments of the world and not after 
the doctrines of Christ.“ But if the inference is, 
that by more love, more light, more virtue, and more 
truth from the Lord, I have succeeded asa man of 
God, then you season truly, though the weight of the 
sentiment is lost, when the ‘influence is left to the 
mass.’ Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles? : 

Of course you follow out the figure, and say, ‘the 
boldness of my plans and measures, together with 
their unparalleled success, so far, are calculated to 
throw a charm over my whole being; and to point me 
out as the most extraordinary man of the present age.’ 
The boldness of my plans and measures, can readily 
be tested by the touch-stone of all schemes, systems, 
projects, and adventures,—truth, for truth is a mat- 
ter of fact; and the fact is, that by the power of God 
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which wonderful event I stood alone, an unlearned 
youth, to combat the worldly wisdom, and multipli- 
ed ignorause of eighteen centuries, with a new re- 
velation; which, (if they would receive the ever- 
lasting gospel,) would open the eyes of more than 
eight hundred million of people, and make plain the 
old paths,’ wherein if a man walk in all the ordi- 
nances of God blameless, he shall inherit eternal 
life; and Jesus Christ, who was, and is, and is to 
come, has borne me, safely over every snare and 
plan, laid in secret or openly; through priestly hy- 
pocrisy, sectarian prejudice, popular philosophy, 
executive power, or law defying mobocracy, to des- 
troy me. 

If then, the hand of God, in all these things that I 
have accomplished, towards the salvatiun of a priest 
ridden generation, in the short space of twelve years, 
through the boldness of the plan of preaching the 
gospel, and the boldness of the means of declaring 
repentence and baptism for the remission of sins, 
and a reception of the Holy Ghost, by Jaying on of 
the hands, agreeably to the. authority of the priest- 
hood; and the still more bold measures of receiving 
direct revelation from God, through the comforter, 
as promised, and by which means all holy men, from 
ancient times till now, have spoken and revealed the 
will of God to men, with the consequent ‘success? 
of the gathering of the saints, throws any ‘charm? 
around my being and ‘points me out as the most ex- 
traordinary man of the age,’ it demonstrates the 
fact that truth is mighty and must prevail; and that 
one man empowered from Jehovah, has more influ- 
ence with the children of the kingdom, than eight 
hundred millions led by the precepts of men- God 
exalts the humble, and debases the haughty. But 
let me assure you in the name of Jesus, who spake 
as never man spake, that the ‘boldness of the plans 
and measures,’ as you term them, but which should 
be denominafed the righteousness of the cause, the 
truth of the system, and power of God, which ‘so 
far, has borne me and the church, (in which I glory 
in having the privilege of being a member,) success- 
fully through the storm of reproach, folly ignorance, 
malice, persecytion, falsehood, sacerdotal wrath, 
newspaper satire, pamphlet libels, and the combined 
influence of the powers of earth and hell, I say these 
powers of righteousness and truth, are not the de- 
crees or rules of an ambitious and aspiring Nimrod, 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexande.:, Mahomet, 
Bonaparte, or other great sounding heroes, that 
dazzled forth with a trail of pomp and circumstan- 
ces of a little season, like a comet, and then disap- 
peared, leaving a wide waste where such an exis- 
tence once was, only a name, nor were the glorious 
results oꝶ what you termed ‘boldness of plans and 
measures,’ with the attendant ‘success,’ matured by 
the self aggrandizing wi:dom of the priests of Baal; 
the scribes and Pharisees of the Jews; Popes and 
Bishops of christendom; or pagans of Juggernaut; 
nor were they extended by the divisions and sub-di- 
visions of a Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, or even a 
Campbell: supported by a galaxy of clergymen and 
churchmen, of whatever name or nature, bound apart 
by cast iron creeds, and fastened to set stakes by 
chain cable opinions, without revelation; nor are 
they the lions of the land or the Leviathans of the 
sea, moving among the clements, as distant chimeras 
to fatten the fancy of the infidel; but they are as the 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands, and 
will become a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth. Were l an Egyptian, I would exclaim Jah- 
oh-eh, Enish-go-on-dosh, Flo-ees-Flos-is-is; [O the 
earth! the power of attraction, and the moon passing 
A Hebrew: Haueloheem 
yerau; a Greek, O theos phos esi: a Roman, Domin- 
us regit me; a German, Gott gebe uns das licht; a Por 
tugee, Senhor Jesu Christo e libordade; a Frenchman, 
Dieu defend le droit: but as I am, I give God the 
and say in the beautiful figure of the poet; 
‘Could we with ink the ocean fill; 

Was the whole earth of parchment made; 
And ev’ry single stick a quill; 
* And every man a scribe by trade, 
‘To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor could the whole upon a acroll, 
Be spread from sky to aky, 

It seems that your mind is of such a ‘a mathema- 
tical and philosophical cast, that the divinity of Moses 
makes no impression upon you, and that I will not 
be offended when you say, that you rate me higher 
as a legislator, than you do Moses, because you have 
me present with you for examination;’ that ‘Moses 
derives his chief authority from prescription and the 
lapse of time; you cannot however say, but we are 
both right, it being out of the power of man to prove 
us wrong. It is no mathematical problem, and can 
therefore got no mathematical solution.’ 

Now, Sir, to cut the matter short, aud not dally 


— 
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I translated the Book of Mormon from hieroglyphics; , with your learned ideas, for fashion’s sake you have 
the knowledge of which was lost to the world, in here given your opinion, without reserve, the revela- 
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statement, proposition or question that ean te solved, | 
a-certained, unfolded,or demonstrated. by knowledge, 
facts of figures; for ‘mathematical’? is an adjective 
derived from Mabthesis (gr.) meaning in English, 
learning or knowledge. ‘Problem’ is derived from 
Probleme, (French) or problema, (Latin. Italian or 
Spanish) and in each language means a question or 
proposition, whether true or false. :‘Solve’ is derived 
from the Latin verb, solro, to explain or answer.— 
One thing more in order to prove the work as we 
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can dook up the clemency tatended us a reedprocas constituted, to determine what course you will pure 
tion for such favors; and where the wicked and un- sne. 

principled, us a matter of course, wonld seize the Be your decision what it may, Fsha'l, hecantent. 

opportunity, toflintify the hearts of the nation against But I regarded it as due to the occasion, to vou and 
me for dabblingat a sly game in politics: verily, Isay, | myself, to declare that under no cirenmstances what- 
when I leave the dignity and honor of heaven, to: ever shall | support any candidate, who is opposed to 
gratify the ambition and vanity of man or men, may ' free trade, and in favor of the protective policy. or 
my power cease, like the strenzth of Samson, when whose prominent and and influential friends and sup 
he was shorn of his locks, while asleep in the lap of, porters are. 1 hold the policy to be another name 
Delilah. Truly said the Savior, cast not your pearls! for a system of monopoly and plunder, and to be 


proceed, it is necessary to have witnesses, two or before swine, lest they trample them under their feet | thoroughly auti-republican and federat in its charac- 


three of whose testimonies, according to the laws or 


rules of God and man, are sufficient to establish any 
one point. 

Now for the question. How much are one and one? 
Two. How much is one from two! One. Very 
well, one question or problem is solved by figures.— 
Now Jét me ask one for facts: was there ever such a 
place on the earth as Egypt? Geography says yes; 
ancient history says yes; and the Bible says yes.— 
So three witnesses have solved that question. Again, 
lived there ever such a man as Moses in Egypt? — 
The same witnesses reply certainly. And was he a 

s prophet? The same witnesses, ora part, have left 
on record that Moses predicted tn Leviticus that if 
Israel broke the covenant they had made, the Lord 
would scatter, them among the nations, till the land 

-enjoyed her Sabbaths; and subsequently these wit- 
heoses have testified of their captivity in Babylon, 
and other places, in fulfilment. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Moses prays that the ground might 
open and swallow up Norah and hie company for 
transgression, and it was so; and he endorses the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, which said, out of Jacob shall 
come, he that shall have dominion, and shall destroy 
him that remaineth of the city; and Jesus Christ. as 
hiin that ‘had dominion,’ about fifteen hundred years 
after, in accordance with this and the prediction 
of Moses, David, Isaiah, and many others, came, 
saying: "Moses wrote of me declaring the dispersion 
of the Jews, and the utter destruction of the ‘city; 
and the apostles were his witnesses, unimpeached, 
especially Jude, who not only endorsed the facts of 
Moses, ‘divinity,’ biſt aiso the events of Balaam, and 
Korah with many others, as true. Besides these tangi- 
ble facts, so easily proved and demonstrated by sim- 
le rules and testimony unimpeached, the art (now 
Jost) of embalming human bodies, and@preserving 
them in the catacombs of Egypt, whereby men, wo- 
men and children as mummies, after a lapse of near 
three thousand five hundred years, come forth among 
the living, and although dead, the papyrus which has 
Jived in their bosoms, unharmed, speaks for them in 
language like the sound of an earthquake: Ecce ve- 
ritas! Ecce cgdaverus. Behold the truth! Behold 
the mummies! Oh my dear sir, the sunken Tyre and 
Sidon, the melancholy dust where ‘the city’ of Jeru- 
galem once was, and the mourning of the Jews among 
the nations, together with such a ‘cloud of witnesses,’ 
if yon had been as well acquainted with your God 
and Bible as with your purse and pense table, the 
‘divinity’ of Moses would have dispelled the fog of 
five thousand years, and filled you with light; for facts 
like diamonds, not only cut glass, but they are the 
most precious jewels of earth. The spirit of prophe- 
cy is the testimony of Jesus. 

The world at large, is ever ready to credit the 

writings of Homer, Hesiod, Plutarch, Socrates, Py- 


thagoras, Virgil, Josephus, Mahomet, and a hun- 


dred others, but where, tell me where, have they left 
a line, a simple method of solving the truth of the 
plan of eternal life? . Says the Savior, “f any man 
will do his (the Father’s) will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 1 speak 
of myself? Here then is a method of solving the 
‘divinity’? of men by the divinity within yourself; that 
as far exceeds the calculation of numbers, as thesun 
exceeds acandle Would to God that all men un- 
derstood it, and were willing to be governed by it, 
that when one had filled the measure of his days, he 
could exclaim like Jesus; reni mori, et reviviscere!” 

Your good wishes to ‘go ahead’ coupled with Ma- 
homet and a ‘right hand man,’ are rather more vain 
than virtuous. Why, sir, Cæsar had his right hane 
Brutus, who was his ‘left hand’ assassin, not however 
applyimy the allusion ty you. 

As to the private seal you mention, if sent to me, 
I shall receive it with the gratitude of a servant of 
God, and pray that the du: O` may receive a reward 
in the resurrection of the just. ` 

The summit of your future fame seems to be hid 
in the political policy of a ‘mathematical problem’ 
for the chief magistracy of this state, which, I sup- 

N he Sdouhie nosition.“ where the 


and turn again and rend you. ter. J also hold that so long as the duties are so tard 
Shall I who have witnessed the visions of eternity’ asto be in fact bounties.to one portion of the com- 
and beheld the glories of the mansions of bliss; and : munity, whele they operate as oppressive tuxcs on 
the regions and the misery of the damned; shali 1) the other, there can be no hope that the government 
turn to be a Judas? Shall I who have heard the voice | can be reformed, or that its expenditures will be re- 
of God, and communed with angels; and spake as, duced tothe proper standard. 
moved by the Holy Ghost for the renewal of the; Were J. with the evidences before me, to say 
everlasting covenant, and for the gathering of Israel! otherwise of my course, it would be, practically, to 
in the last days; shall l worm myself into a political | declare that ] regard the protective policy to be an 
hypocrite? Shall 1 who hold the keys of the Jast, open question, so far as the party is concerned; 
kingdom; in which is the dispensation of the fullness, which I would consider, on my part, a virtual abane 
| of all things spoken by the mouths of all the holy pro- | donment of the cause of Free Trade. That can ne- 
phets, since the world began; under the sealing power! ver be. I have done and sullered tof much for it, 
of the Mélchisedek priesthood; shall 1 stoop from | when its friends were few and feeble, to abandon it 
the sublime authority of Almighty God, to be han-;now—now, when the auspices everywhere, on this 
| dled as a Monkey’s cat’s paw; and pettify myseif, and the other side of the Atlantic, proclaim the ap- 
into a clown to act the farce of political demagogue- | proaching downfall of protection and the permarent 
ry? No, verily no! The whole earth sitall bear ine triumph of Free Trade. J, whoupheld it against 
witness that I, like the towering rock in the midst of, monopoly and plunder, in the worst of times. ard 
the ocean, which has withstood the mighty surges of braved the menaces of administration and opposition, 
the warning waves, for centuries, am impregnahle,: when backed but by a single state,—will not—can- 
and am a faithful friend to virtue, and a fearless foe not abandon the glorious cause now, when its bar- 
to vice; no odds, whether the former was sold as a ner waves in proud triumph over the metropolis of 
pearl in Asia, or hid as a gem in America; and, the commercial world. No, I shall maintain im- 
the latter dazzles in places, or glimmers among the moveably the ground | have so long occupied, until | 
tombs. have witnessed its great and final victory, if it shall 
i combat the errors of ages, I meet the violence please the Disposer of Events to spare my lite so 
of mobs, I cope with illegal proceedings from exe- long. It willbe, indeed, a victory—the harbinger of 
cutive authority, l cut the Gordian knot of powers; anew and brighter and higher civilization. 
and [ solve mathematical problems of Universities: | Much less, still, can I give my support to any car- 
WITH TRUTH, diamond truth; God is my “right hand | didate, who shall give his aid or countenance to the 
man.” agitation of abolition in congress or elsewhere: or 
And to close, let me say in the name of Jesus whose prominent and influential friends and suppor- 
Christ to yon, and to presidents, emperors, kings, ters shall. I doubt the sincerity of any man, who 
queens, governors, rulers, nobles, and men in autho- | declares he is no abolitionist, whilst at the same 
rity every where, do the works of righteousness, ex- | time, he aids or countenances the agitation of the 
ecute justice and judgment in the carth, that Goud question, be his pretext what it may. It we havea 
may bless you, and her inhabitants; and j right to our slaves, we have the right to hold them in 
peace and quiet. If the constitution guarantees the 
one, it guarantees the other; and if it forbids the one 
from being attacked, it equally forbids the other 
Indeed the one stands to the other, as means toan 
end, and is so avowed by the abolitionists: and on th 


The lnurel that grows on the top of the mountain, 
Shall green for your fame while the sun sheds a ray; 

And the lilly that blows by the side of the fountain, 
Will bloom for your virtue ull earth melts away. 


With due consideration and respect, I have the, 


honor to be your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 


General J. A: Bennett, Arlington House, N. Y. 
F.S. The court martial will attend to your case 
in the Nauvoo Legion. 


POLITICAL. 
PRESIDENTIAL 


LETTER FROM COL. JOHNSON HIMSELF. 

An extract of a letter appears in the Pennsylvanian 
of the 2d inst. from Col. Johnson, dated the 2oth 
January, as follows: 

„Have you received my ahswer upon the receipt 
of the red vest! I wore it on the Sth of January, 
before 800 delegates of our democratic state conven- 
tion, when called upon to respond to my third unani- 
mous nomination for the presidency, by the annual 
convention of my native state. That alone could 
prevent me from changing my position before the 
public and national convention on the 4th Monday of | 
May next, who must decide for me and my friends.” 


J. C. CALHOUN’'S WITHDRAWAL FROM BEFORE THE DAL- 

Timore “Democratic” NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

| The Charleston Mercury of the 29th ult., containing "the 
Address of Mr. Cullioun to his political friends and sup- 
porters,” reached us too late for its insertion in this num 
ber. It will bein our next. We have only time, 
room in this number; to notice, that Mr. C. in his ad- 
dress exhibits at large his objections to the principles 
upon Which the representation to the Balumore Conven, 
tion is predicated, and by which be thinks it will be in- 
fluenced. He concludes: 

“The same motives which impelled me to separate 
from the administration of Gen. Jackson, im the | 
plenitude of its power, and to come to the rescue of, 
Mr. Van Buren’s at its greatest depression, compels 
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| ceeds of our labor, abolition strikes at the labor u- 
i self. 
other aims at destroying the source from which thas 


OF; and plundering system we have noticed above.” u 


ness of their measures, will Gepenu their fate. Ti 
serving, truckling, playing With priuniples, car 
save the 
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plainest principles of morals, if the end be protit.t- 
ed, the means of cflecting it also are. Of the two] 
regard the deluded fanatic far less guilty and daxze 
rous than he, who, for political or party purposes, 
aids or countenances him, in what be knows isi 
tended to do that, which he acknowledges to be for. 
bidden by the constitution. 


It is time that an end should be put to this ersten 
of plunder and agitation. ‘They have been bome 
long enough. ‘They are kindred measures and te 
tile, as far, at least, as one portion of the Union ts 
concerned. While the tariff takes from us the pro- 


The one robs us of our income, while the 


income is derived. It is inipossibse for us to stand 

patiently much longer, under their double operatios 
without being impoverished and ruined.” 

JOUN C. CALHOUN. 

The Mercury, in an editorial says: “The Addres: a 

Mr. Calhoun leaves us no longer tie righ to consis? 

him a candidate for the presidency, and we accordirgig 


wihdraw his name from the head of our columns.” 
> 1 a 


* * 2 


“Who then will receive our support for the pres. 
dency? Surely not a whig; forin principles wes 
as utterly opposed as the poles. Te. ee 
„No, we cannot supporta whig. We willbet 
to true democracy. We will support him and thes 
who oppose the firmest resistance to that usurp." 
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riff, land distribution 
crats will do this?“ 
“The democratic party, now so far as Mr. C: 
houn and South Carolina are concerned, are left: 
embarrassed to make all their arrangements to me 
the adversary. On the wisdom and ine aud f 


„ Kc.) “Which of 
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m. They have their own fate in their « 
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COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON STILL IN THE| be your rule of action, relatire to us as a people, should | 


fortune favor your ascension to the chief mazistracy? 
Must respectfully, sir, your friend, and the friend 
of peace, good order, and constitutional rights, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 
In behalf of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 
Hon. Jchn C. Calhoun, Fort Hill, S. C. 


FIELD FOR THE FIRST’ HONORS. 

Senator Hughes, of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
ina letter to the Philadelphia American Sentinel, 
says: Permit me in my own justification to explain 
a recent political move of mine, through the columns 
of your paper. On last week a meeting of the 
friends of Van Buren and Johnson was called and 
held in this place. [ officiated as one of the secre- 
taries. The meeting passed resolutions recommend: 
ing the nomination of Mr. Van Buren for the presi- 
dency, and Col. Johnson for the vice presidency. I 
was induced to tuke part in this meeting. as well : 


HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN'’S REPLY. 
' “Fort Hill, 2d. Dec. 1843. 

Sin: You ask me what would be my rule of action, 
relative tothe Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, should 
I be elected president. to which [ answer; that if I 
should he elected, ] would strive to administer the 
government according to the constitution and the 
laws of the Union: and that as they make no dis- 
tinction between citizens of different religions creeds, 
I should make none. As far as it depends on the 
executive department, all should have the full bene- 
fit of both, and none should be exempt from their 
Operation. 

But, as you refer to the case of Missouri, candor 
compels me to repeat what I said to you at Wash- 
ington; that according to my views the case does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the federal go- 
vernment, which is one of limited and specific pow- 
ers. With respect, I am, &c. &e. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 


many others known to have been original friends of 
Col. Johnson for the presidential nomination, becau-e 
I had seen a letter, written. by a distinguished mem- 
ber of conzress and an early friend of Col. Johnson, 
stating in substanee, that Col. Johnson had withdrawn 
as a candilate for the presidential nomination, and 
that he would accept of the nomination for vice pre- 
sident on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren. The wri- 
ter of the letter [ supposed spoke “by authority,” 
and deeply as | regretted the step, I supposed had 
been taken by the old Hero, I felt that Jas well as 
the rest of his friends would be obliged to choose 
among the otber worthy, candidates ſor the demo- 
cratic nomination. Col. Johnson being, as l believed 
out of the way, I went in cordially for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. But] have to-day seen two letters written by 
the old Hero, one dated the 13th inst., and the other 
one on the JSth inst., and both subsequent to the let 
ter above alluded, in which Col. Johnson says “he is 
still in the hands of his friends,“ and that he “has 
authorized no one to withdraw his name.” Such 
being the true state of the case, [ take this earliest 
Opportunity to explain the step taken by me, and to 
declare so long as Col. Johnson is in the field he is my 
first, and last, and only choice. I have made this 
explanation, not that I supposed any course taken by 
me would have the least influence upon others, but 
because I am known to have been an early friend of 
Col. Johnson, I did not wish to be charged with va- 
cillation, and with having deserted one of the sincer- 
est patriots that ever lived. J am satisfied that Col. 
Johnson will carry Pennsylvania in the 4th of March 
convention, and with proper exertions will obtain the 
nomination of the domocratic party, as their candi- 
date for the presidency. 


Mr. Joseph Smith.” 


Nauvoo, Illinois, Jan. 2, 1844. 

Sin: Your reply tomy letter of last Noveinber. 
concerning your rule of action towards the Latter 
Day Saints, if elected president, is at hand; and, 
that you and your friends are of the same opinion. 
relative to the matter in question, may not be disap- 
pointed as to me, or my mind, upon so grave a sub- 
ject, permit me, as a law-abiding man, as a well 
wisher to the perpetuity of constitutional rights and 
liberty, and as a friend to the free worship of Almighty 
God, by all. according to the dictates of every per- 
son's conscience, to say I am surprised, that a man, or 
men, in the highest stations of public life, should 
have made up such a fragile “view” of a case, than 
which there is not one og the face of the globe 
fraught with so much consequence to the happiness 
of men in this world, or the world to come. To be 
sure, the first paragraph of your letter appears very 
complacent, and fair on a white sheet of paper, and 
who, that is ambitious for greatness and power. 
would not have said the same thing? Your oath 
would bind you to support the constitution and laws, 
and as al] creeds and religions are alike tolerated, 
they must, of course, all be justified or condemned, 
according to merit or demerit—but why, tell me 
why, are all the princtpal men, held up for pubtic 
stations, so cautiously careful, not to publish to the 
world, that (hey will judge a righteous judgment-—law 
or no law; for laws and opinions, like the vanes of 
steeples, change with the wind. One congress passes 
a law, and another repeals it, and one statesman says 
that the constitution means this, and another that: 
and who does not Know that all may be wrong?— 
The opinion and pledge, therefore, in the first para- 
graph of your reply ta my question, like the forced 
steam from (he engine of a steam boat, makes the 
show of a bright cloud at first, but when it comes in 
contact with a purer atmosphere, dissolves to com- 
mon air again. 

The “democrate” convention of Mifflin county. Your second paragraph leaves you naked before 
Pa., assembied at Lewiston on the 20th ult., and in- | yourself, hike a likeness in a mirror, when you say 
structed the delegates they appointed to the state | that “according to your view, the federal government 
convention, to vote for Col. Richard M. Jobnson for | is one of limited and specific powers,” and has no 
the presidency. The convention declared General aa eleh in the casg of the Mormons. So ther, 
Lewis Cass tu be their second choice for 5 a state can at any time, expel any portion of her 


JOHNSON MERTING AT HARRISBURG, PA. 

A meeting of democrats of Pennsylvania in favor 
of the nomination of Col. Richard M. Johnson to 
the presidency, was held at the court house in Har- 
risburg on the 23d ult. 

Gen. Simon Cineron, president, Hon. John C. 
Bucher, Captain Andrew Krause, J. G. S:hott, Chas. 
Pray, Col. A. XI. Clark, Robert Latille, Owen Me- 
Cabe., Win. Bell, John Bizger, Captain Samuel Ro- 
gers, Capt. John Haney, Col. Geo. W. Boyer, vice 
presidents. Douglass W. Hyde. Capt. George Watt, 
Patrick Brady. and John 8? Speel, secretaries The 
meeting was addressed by Gen. Cameron, Messrs. 
Schott and Pray. 

A committee appointed for the purpose, reported 
a preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted in favor of Col. Richard M. Johnson for the 
presidency, and proclaimed their determination to 
stand by the old Hero “sink or swim.” : 


citizens with impunity, and in the language of Mr. 
Van Buren, frosted over with your gracious “views 
of the case,” though the cause is ever so just, go- 
vernment can do nothing for them, beeause it has no 
power. 

Go on, then, Missouri, after another set of inha- 
bitants, (as the Latter Days Saints did) have enter- 
ed some two or three hundred thousand dollars worth 
of land, and made extensive improvements thereon: 
go on, then I say, banish the occupants or owners, 
or kill them, as the mobbers did many of the Latter 
Day Saints, and take their lands and property as a 
spoil: and Jet the legislature, as in the case of the 
Mormons, appropriate a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars to phy the mob for doing the job, for the re- 
nowned senator from South Carolina, Mr. J. C. Cal- 
houn, says the powers of the federal government are 
so specific and limited that il has no jurisdiction of the 
casc! Oh ye people who groan under the oppression 
of tyrants, ye exile Poles, who have felt the iron 
hand of Russian grasp: ye poor and unfortunate 
among all nations, come to the “asylum of the op- 
pressed,” buy ye lands of the general government, 
psy io your muncy to the treasury to strengthen the 
army and navy; worship God according to the dic- 


The Northampton convention assembled at Easton, 
adopted resolutions declaring Martin Van Buren as 
their first choice for the presidency, and Richard M. 
Johnson for the vice presidency. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF GEN. JOS. SMITH 
AND HON. J. C. CALHOUN. 


WVauvoo, Ill. Nov. 4th, 1843. 

Hon. Jons C. Carioun— Dear sir: As we under- 
stand you ure a candidate for the presidency at the 
next elecGcn; and as the Latter Day Saints (some 
times called Mormons, who now constitute a nume- 
rous Class in the school politic of this vast republic,) 
have been robbed of un immense amount of proper- 
ty, and endured naineless sutlerings by the state of 
Missouri, and froin her borders have been driven by 
forve of arms, contrary to our national covenants; 
and as in vam we have sought redress by all consti- 
tutional, legal, and honorable means, in her courts, 
her executive councils and her legislative halls; and 
as we have petitloned congress to take cognizance of 
our sufbarigs without eff ct, we baxe judged it wis- 
dom to aduicos you lids Cultauniculicn, and Solicit 
an immediate, specific, and candid reply to whet will 
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tates of your own consciences; pay in your taxes to 
support the great heads of a glorious nation; but re- 
member a sovereign state!” is so much more power- 
ful than the United States, the parent government, 
that it can exile yon at pleasure, mob you with im- 
punity; confiscate your lands and property; have the 
legislature sanction it, yea, even murder you, as 
an edict of an emperor, and it does no wrong, for the 
noble senator of South Carolina, says the power of 
the federal government is so limited and specific that it 
has no jurisdiction of the case! What think ye of im- 
perium in imperio. 

Ye spirits of the blessed of all ages, hark! -Ye 
shades of departed statesmen, listen! Abraham, 
Moses, Homer, Socrates, Solon, Solomon, and all 
that ever though: of right and wrong, look down 
from your exaltations. if you have any, for it is said 
in the midst of counscilors there is safety, and when 
vou have Jearned that fifteen thousand innocent citi® 
zens after having purchased their lands of the United 
States, and paid for them, were expelled from a „so- 
vereign state” by order of the governor, at the point 
of the bayonet; their arms taken from them by the 
same authority: and their right of migration into said 
state, denied under pain of imprisonment, whipping, 
robbing, mobbing, and even death, and no justice or 
recompense allowed; and from the legislature, with 
the governor at the head, down to the justice of the 
peace, with a bottle of whiskey in one hand, and a 
bowie knife in the other, hear them all declare that 
there is no justice for a Mormon in that state, and 
judge ye a righteous judgment, and tell me when the 
virtue of the states was stolen; where the honor of 
the general government lies hid; and what clothes a 
senator with wisdom? Oh nullifying Carolina! Oh httle 
tempestuous Rhode Islaud! would it not be well for 
the great men of the nation to read the fable of the 
partial judge, and when part of the free citizens of a 
state had been expelled contrary to the constitution, 
mobbed, robbed, plundered, and many murdered, in- 
stead of searching into the course taken with Joanna 
Southcott, Ann Lee, the French prophets, the Qua- 
kersof N. England, and rebcliious niggers, in the slave 
states, to hear both sides and then judge, rather than 
have the mortification to say, “oh it is my bull that 
has killed your ox. that alters the case! I must en- 
quire into it, and if, and if?” 


If the general government has no power to rein- 
state expelled citizens to their rights, there is à mon- 
strous hypocrite fed and fostered from the hard 
earning of the people! A real “bull beggar” upheld 
by sycophants; and, although you may wink to the 
prr sts to stigmatize;—wheedle the drunkards to 
swear, and raise the hue and cry of imposter, false 
prophets, God da~n old Jve Smith, yet remember, il the 
Latter Day Ssints are not restored to all their rights, 
and pafd for all their losses, according to the known 
rules of justice and judgment, reciprocation and 
commen honesty among men, that God will come out 
of his his hiding place and vex this nation with a 
sore vexation—yea, the consuming wrath of an of- 
fended God shall smuke through the nation, with as 
much distress and woe, as independence has blazed 
through with pleasure and delight. Where is the 
strength of government? Where is the patriotism of 
a Washington, a Warren, and Adams? and where ig 
a spark from the watch fice of 76, bygwhich one 
candle might be lit, that would glimmer upon the con- 
fines of democracy? Well may it be suid that one 
man is not a state; nor one state the nation. Jn the 
days of General Jackson, when France refused the 
first instalment for spohations, there was power, 
force, and honor enough to resent injustice and in- 
sult, and the money came: and shall Missouri, filled 
with negro drivers, and white men stealers, go “un- 
whipped of justice,” for ten fold greater sins than 
France? No! verily not While I have powers of body 
and mind; while water runs and grass grows; while 
virtue is lovely, and vice hateful; and while a stone 
points out a sacred spot where a fragment of Ame- 
rican liberty once was; I or my posterity will plead 
the cause of injured innocence, until Mrssouri makes 
utonement for ull her sins—or sinks disgraced, de- 
graded and damned to hell- where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. 


Why. sir, the power not delegated to the United 
States, and the states, belongs to the people, and 
congress sent to do the people’s business, have all 
powerand shall fifteen thousand citizens groan in 
exile? Oh vain men, will ye not, iſ ye do not restore 
them to their rights and 82.000, 000 worth of proper- 
ly, relinquish to them (the Latter Day Saints) as a 
body, their portion of power that belongs to them 
according tu the constitution? Power has it conve- 
nience, as well as inconvenience. ‘The world was 
not made for Casar alone, but Titus too.” 

I will give you a parable; a certain lord had a vine- 
yard in a goodly land, which men labored in at their 
pleasure, à le meck men also went and purchased 
with money from some ol these chief men that la 
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bored at pleasure, a portion of land in the vineyard, 
at a very remote part of it, and began to improve it, 
and to eat and drink the fruit thereof; when some 
vile persons, who regarded not man, neither feared 
the lord of the vineyard, rose up suddenly and rob- 
bed these meek men, and drove them from their pos- 
session, killing many. This barbarous act made no 
small stir among the men in the vineyard, and all that 
portion who were attached to that part of the vine- 
yard where the men were robbed, rose up in grand 
council, with their chief man, who had firstly order- 
ed the deed to be done, and made a covenant not to 
pay for the cruel deed, but to keep the spoil, and 
never let those meek men set their feet on that soil 
again, neither recompense them for it. Now these 
meek men, in their distress, wisely sought redress of 
those wicked men in every possible manner and got 
none. They then supplicated the chief men, who 
held the vineyard at pleasure, and who had the pow- 
cr to sell and defend it, for redress and redemption, 
und those men loving the fame and favor of the mul- 
i.tude, more than the glory of the lord of the vine- 
vard, answered, your cause is just, but we can do 
vothing for you, because we have no power. Now, 
when the lord of the vineyard saw that virtue and 
t inocence was not regarded, and his vineyard occu- 
. ied by wicked men, he sent men and took the pos- 
+ssion of it to himself, and destroyed those unfaith 
‘ 11 servants, and appointed them their portion among 
hypocrites. 

And let me say, that all men whosay that congress 
no power to restore and defend the rights of her 
cizens, have not the love of the truth abiding in 
em. Congress has power to protect the nation 
u cainst foreign ifivasion and internal broils, and 
~ henever that body passes an act to maintain right 
th any power; or to restore right to any portion of 
er citizens, IT is THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND, 
uid should a state refuse submission, that state is 
«vilty of insurrection or rebellion, and the president 
las as much power to repel it, as Washington had to 
„orch against the whiskey boys of Pittsbrg,” or 
Gen. Jackson had to send an armed force to suppress 
tiv rebellion of South Carolina! 

Co clase, I would admonish you, before you let 
vour “candor compel” you again to write upon a sub- 
ject, great as the salvation of man, consequential as 
ine life of the Savior, broad as the principles of 
eternal truth, and valuable as the jewels of eternity, 
iv read in the 8th section and Ist article of the con- 
«1:tution of the United States, the first, fourteenth, and 
‘seventeenth “specific” arene very “limited powers” 
af che federal government, what can be done to pro- 
teet the lives, property, and rights of a virtuous peo- 
jue, When the administrators of the Jaw, and law 
v.akers, are unbought by bribes, uncorrupted by pa- 
tu vaage, untem by gold, unawed by fear, and 
uncontaminated by tangling alliances—even like 
4 x-ar’s wife, not only uuspotted but unsuspected! und 
(3.41, who cooled the heat of Nebuchadnezzar’s fur- 
nace, or shut the mouths of lions for the honor of a 
iJuciel, will raise your mind above the narrow no- 
non, that the general government has no power—to 
tue sublime idea that congress, with the president as 
. secutor, is as Almighty in its sphere, as Jehovah 
ism his. With great respect, I have the honor to 


be your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 
Hon. (Mr.“) J. C. Calhoun, Fort Hill, S. C. 
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THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


From the Richmond Compiler of 27th January. 
‘the last steamer brought very discouraging ac- 
counts relative to the tobacco trade. The whole Eu- 
‘ean market is redundantly supplied, and as low as 
es are, leading merchants in the trade there anti- 
. ayate that there is yet a lower depth to be reached. 
is owing to the vast increase of the production 
t this country through the greatly augmented pro- 
ution of the western states. The condition of the 
trade is such that itis time for the planters to look 
~-viously to their interests and make their calcula- 
uous with deliberation. The circulars received in 
ı ua city concur in their representations of the dis- 
„ uraging prospect ahead—they declare that the pro- 
n, tion has outstripped the consumption a long way, 
„ that unless the amount produced is diminished, 
time is not distant when the article will no long- 
+r bea source of profit to the producer. One letter 
-ass that if the rapid increase of production con- 
:u-nes, but a short period will elapse when it will 
vutdly pay freight and commissions in shipping it 
„ road. 
if these authorities be correct, it would appear 
at there is no hope of fair prospects to the pro- 
der, unless the amount of tobacco produced 1s di- 
„ ished, or the consumption increased more rapidly 
een heretofore. The first expedient he can himself 


control—the alternative of increased consumption 
depends upon me action of foreign governments in 
reducing the duty on the article. 

The former expedient would be the most certan; 
but it is difficult to be carried into effect, until the 
extreme depression it is designed to avoid actually 
exists. As to the reduction of duty there is nothing 
on which to base any very strong hope of that. The 
government thro’ its representatives abroad has urg- 
ed the propriety of such reduction and the sugges- 
tions have been courteously received. We believe 
that is all thatcan be said. The practice of smug- 
gling into G. Britain, has become it is said, exten- 
sive, and it is further said the government has se- 
riously taken into consideration the question of a 
change in the tobacco duty. The following para- 
graph on the subject is from the London Sun of the 
evening of January 3d: 

“We have, on a previous occasion, referred to the 
frauds in the tobacco trade. A circular now before 
us on this subject remarks:— Deputations of the 
trade have had an interview with the chancellor of 
the exchequer, relative to the reduction of the duty; 
but we think it may be inſerred ſrom what transpir- 
ed, that it is not in the contemplation of government 
to make any reduction. Certain inquiries are being 
made by persons connected with the excise, which 
lead us to the supposition that an alteration in the 
law is in contemplation.” We hope so, and so do 
all the fair and honest traders in the leaf throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” 


This cause, operating in Great Britain, is the 
strongest in. favor of a reduction of the duty that has 
resented itself; but the policy of Great Britain has 
en rather to increase the grigors of laws against 
smuggling than to reduce duties; and again, the ex- 
tent of smuggling may even be magnified by those 
who present it as an argument for the reduction they 
desire. So we need count on nothing in the way of 
reduction of duty abroad until we see something 
more positive. | 
Below we give letters and extracts from England 
and the Continent, to which we -invite the attention 
of merchants and planters: 
London, 30th December, 1843. 
GEnTLEMEN—The transactions reported in this to- 
hacco market since the lst instant are on the same 
limited scale that has characterized the business 
of the last three or four months, and there is no ap- 
parent change in the position of this article: 
A small quantity of old Virginia leaf has been sold 
at prices corresponding with the quotations, but the 
rincipal sales consist of western leaf from 2 a 33d. 
irginia tobacco, of the new crop, continues quite 
neglected, and very little has been done in western 
strips. but we anticipate an early revival of demand 
for the latter, as the stocks held by mannfacturers 
are considerably reduced. 


On a retrospect of the market during the year 
which we are about to close, its course appears to 
have been unmarked by any very striking movement; 
—there was no important fluctuation form Xmas to 
September in any kind of tobacco, except western 
stemmed, the import of which, in 1842-3 so greatly 
exceeded any former supply, that prices declined 
rapidly, until the reduced value eventually attracted 
large buyers, both for consumption and on specula- 
tion, and during the summer a reaction of about Id. 
per Ib. resulted from their operations. However, 
whilst the market was thus calicved from the direct 
pressure of the heavy stock, the channels of con- 
sumption were filled, and to this circumstance may 
be attributed the subsequent prolonged suspension of 
demand which we have had so frequently to allude 
to, the manufacturers having availed themselves so 
freely of the opportunity of supplying themselves at 
low rates, that up to the present advanced period of 
the season, that they have been almost independent 
of the new import. 


Since the commencement of arrivals of the 
new crop, which caused a rapid accumulation of 
stock, the trade has presented a very heavy appear- 
ance, with a downward tendency in prices. The 
quantity of tobacco now held in the United Kingdom 
shews an increase of nearly 14,000 hhds. since the 
lst January last, and the means of reducing it by re- 
exportation have become more restrictod, owing to 
the stocks on tho continent of Europe having aug- 
mented to a still greater extent. -All the northern 
markets exhibit excess of supply over the usual de- 
mand, and declining prices as the natural conse- 
quence. It is moreover, the prevailing impression 
that the crops of this year in the United States gen- 
erally have been sufficiently productive to insure con- 
tinued if not increasing redundancy, and that the 
market must necessarily remain low, until something 
nearer to equality is restored between the production 


on one side and the want of consumption on the 
other. 


— 


This prospect has enabled the French government 
to contract for their annual supply of Kentucky leaf, 
to be delivered in 1844, on very low terms. We sub- 
join the particulars of their contracts, concluded in 

aris on the 27th and 28th inst., “ also, the statement 
of our stock’ and prices current, l 

And remain, yours, &c. 
Contract 1 ne French Government for Kentucky 
obacco, deliverable in 1844: 
Killograinmes. Last Contract. 

Ist quality 300,000 at f.75 00 379,000 killo. at £.125 00 
2d do. 3, 400.000 f.57 30 3,171,000 do. £7895 
d tob’o. 1,000,C00 


{.37 50 none. 
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Stock of Tobacco in Lon- 
don Ist Dec. 1943 11,425 18,581 325 2.24] 
Imported in December 649 25 
12,074 18,581 350 2,686 
Delivered in December 170 826 11 12 


Stock on 30th Dec. 1843 11, 904 17,755 339 2.554 
do. same period, 1842 7,502 11,825 441 2,561 

: London Prices Current. 
Va. Leaf—Low and ordinary exports 2 a 23 nom’. 


Middling do 3 3 32 do. 
Short sound and dry 3 233 
Middling leafy 32 211 
Good aud fine 41 2 6 
Stemmed— Old none. 
Ordinary short 4 a4; 
Middling and fair , 5 a5} 
Good and fine 6 a7 nom l. 
Kentucky leaſ— Low and ordinary 2 a2} 
Fair leafy parcels 21 a 2? 
Good and fine 33a 4} 
Western stem’d—Ordinary and faded 4 
| Common 4 a4} 
Middling and good 5 a5}, 
Fine 51 2 6 
Negrohead—Low and common 3 a4 
Middling sound 51 2 6 
Fine 6127 


Liverpool, Ist January, 1844. 
GEenTLEMEN—The past month’s sales of tobacco 
in this market are computed at about 840 hogsheads, 
namely: 


` 
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For home trade 10 23 24 153 210 
For Ireland and Scot- 
land 176 160 15 351 
For exportation 9 270 279 
195 183 309 153 840 hhds. 


The purchases by tho manufacturers, it will be no- 
ticed, have been extremely limited, leaving such oſ 
the new importation of Virginia strips as have to seek 
their market ın that source, E untouched; they 
are consequently held at a value entirely nominal. 
The Irish dealers have supplied themselves on rather 
lower terms; the finer qualities, both leaf and stemmed, 
are held with some firmness, but the present effect of 
that disposition appears 40 have been to throw the 
demand upon inferior grades, which, becoming mest 
abundant on the market, have been sold at a decline 
from our Jast quotations. Of Kentucky Leaf the 
sales have been a d. below the prices paid two 
months ago for exportation to Africa. l 

We annex the usual tabular statements applicable 
to this market, and a comparatıve note of the stocks 
in the United Kingdom; these call for na particular 
observation at this time beyond what will naturally 
be suggested by their perusal. 

We are, yours, &c. 


The foregoing letters were accompanied by sucdry 
tables, for which we have not room. We present an 
abstract below, showing the stock on hand the 318 
December, in London and Liverpool and also in 
Great Britain: 


London. Liverpool. Great Britain. 
1836 22,023 9,903 37,098 
1837 13,253 5.690 23,503 
1838 10.900 5,180 20,950 
1839 12,450 7 233 22,773 
1840 12.900 7.524 24,124 
1841 „ 19.778 9,553 ` 33,666 
1842 19,400 12,761 37,251 
1843 30,000 15,444 50,344 


» We leur that the contracts were awarded to Messen 
5. „ se. ys 95 14 
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The following is a comparative table of prices the 
last three years at Liverpool: 


a er 1811. 1842. 1843. 
Virginia Leaf— 
Ordinary and faded 2; 3 2 223. 
Ordinary sound 2403 33 3 
Fair leaſy 4 ad} 4 3544; 
Good substance 5 4; 4} 
Fine Irish 51 5 að; 5 adh , 
Virginia Slemmed— 
Ordinary short 43 4325 33 
Fair dry leaſy 5 ü; 4 a4 
5 55 52 6 62 5 
Fine Iris i 120 53363 
Do. butted pala. aS 6127 
Mestern— Ordinary no sales 3; 4 
Middling 7 a8 4 4} 
Fine 4225 5 a5} 
Kentucky Ordinary 21 23 2 
Middling 34; 3324 23 a3 
Fine } 3 41 3424 


A leading house in Lirerpool, under date of the 2d 
January, writing to their correspondent in this place, 
says: 

The depressed state of tobacco is the natural con- 
sequence of a redundant production, which has, as it 
were, flooded every market in Europe to an unprece- 
dented extent. The extreme. low prices which are 
expected torule for the inferior descriptions, of which 
the great bulk of the tobacco in Europe consists, can- 
not but have much influence in keeping down the 
prices of the better qualities, the stock of which al- 
though perhaps not very abundant, is amply sufficient 
for consumption. The prospects for this and proba- 
bly the ensuing season, in the article of tobacco, are 
therefore most discouraging; and although the con- 
sumption of the article hus been extended in some 
countries, the increase of consumption, however con- 
siderable, is trifling in comparison with the vast in- 


crease of production.” 


The same letter has a postscript which remarks— 
“Naver was this market fur tobacco in a worse plight 
than at present.” 

Another letter with which we have been favored 
from an equally prominent house, in Liverpool, da- 
ted the 3d inst. says: i 

“Jt would be useless offering an opinion upon the 
course of the (tobacco) market. The year closes 
upon the article with much dissatisfaction arising 
from the heavy stock; the great bulk of common 
quality, for the western stemmed, does not sample 
so well as usual; the stocks are also unusually heavy 
throughout Europe; the unhappy position of the trade, 
whose business is at the present time materially 
injured, from the great extent of smuggling, which 
has again agitated the question for a reduction of 
duty. From these facts there does not appear much 
encouragement. It is true the most useful classes 
are by no means large, for which there is a better 
feeling; but quantity hus invariably a drag upon the 
market.” 

We have also the permission to copy the following 
from a Jetter dated 

“Bremen, Dec. 29, 1843. 

“We quote tobacco as follows: Maryland, very or- 

dinary 3? groats; ordinary 4}; good ordinary 43; or- 


dlinary brown 5}; brown 6 a 7; good brown 7} a 83; 


fine brown 9 a 14, ground leaves, ordinary, 53; good 
ordinary 6; middling 6; a 73; fine 8 a 105 Ohio, or- 
dinary 53; good ordinary 6; red 63 a 7}; fine red 8 a 
9; ordinary yellow 10 a 11; yellow 12 a 13; fine yel- 
low 14 a 16; bay seconds 5 a 9; crops 10 a 16; Vir- 
ginia, very ordinary 3; ordinary 33 a 3; good ordinary 
32 2 4; middling 43 a 64; middling fine 7; a 8; fine “9 
a 10; Kentucky bull eyes 34; ordinary crosses 32; 
good 33 a 4; seconds 43 a 5; firsts 53 a 63; selections 
za 1 more. . 

Stems, ordinary Virginia 2$ a 3 Rix Dollars: 
good ordinary 33; middling 43; tine 5{; very fine 53 a 
6; Kentucky 2; a 3. 

“Low as these prices are, we cannot hold out much 
prospect that they can be supported for the twelve 
months to come. Crops on your side are known to 
have been again most abundant, and we do not enter- 
tain the least doubt that prices in Europe will con- 
tinue torecede, and go below the present ones. Con- 
sumption has reached its climax, and itis for produc- 
ers now to take measures to ensure the proper re- 
ward for their labors, which can only be done by 
either throwing away the ordinary part of the crops 
or a reduction of 30 or 50 per cent. in the quantity 
planted. Unless this plan be adopted, they will soon 
find the European prices so low as hardly to pay 
freight and charges trom the plantation to the consum- 
ing markets, which even now are not likely to stand 
the weight of another large crop about to be thrown 
on them.” 
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AFRICAN COMMENCER AND COLONIZA- 


+ 


TION. 


To the Editors of the Forum:— 

“An old subscriber” feels gratified by your com- 
ments yesterday upon Mr. Cresson’s articles touch- 
ing African commerce. It is true that the presence 
of our squadron on the Liberian station has rendered 
British cruisers more prudent and cautious than when 
they could with impunity assail our defenceless co- 
lonists. Still it is important to remember, 

lst. That within the past year the royal geogra- 
pher, Arrowsmith, issued a new map of the west 
coast of Africa in which he deprives Liberia of about 
two-thirds of her territory—lays down six British 
Stations within the part thus denied her, and insult- 
ingly notifies England by a label extending across the 
front of its entire line, of *Encroachments constantly 
making by the Liberian government alung the whole 
Kroo Coast from Trade Town to Cape Palmas.” 

2d. The parliamentary committee on British Afri- 
can colonies made a report last year strongly recom- 
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by comparing their proſessions with their practice 
doubt the sincerity of their love for our slave popu- 
lation without any ‘breach of Christian charity. I 
repeat then, that the real design is in the dissolution 
of the ‘union, to effect the overthrow of our rising 
manufactures and the destruction of our commerciok 
interference with them in foreign markets. 

The important fact, stated in Gov. Buchanan's 
last despatch, that there were then no Jess than 37 
sail of British ships, many of them 800 to 900 tons 
burthen, in the Bonny river receiving cargoes of palm 
oil, an article only recently entering into the list of 
African exports, gives but a faint idea of the native 
commercial resources of that vast continent when 
properly developed. No less than 35,000 tons of this 
valuable article have been imported into England in 
a single year—worth at 9 cts. per pound, its present 
value in our market, $7,056,000. Stop the slave 
trade, and the export may be increased tenfold. The 
sugar estates of western Africa, destroyed by Portu- 
gal on the discovery of America were deemed the 
finest in the world. Africa may yet afford us an im- 


mending the erection of a fortress at the mouth of | Mense supply, as sugar cane is one of her indigenous 


the Cestos river, one of the most important points in 
the very centre of Liberia. 

3d. That a member of that committee now in this 
country, denied the validity of our purchases from 
the natives, and sustained the right of their cruisers 
to set at defiance the laws of the colony. 

That the importance of our growing commerce 
with Africa may be more justly appreciated—its va- 
Jue to our home manufactures more correctly esti- 
mated and the policy of England exposed, O. S.“ 
encluses same extracts cut from an address of Mr. 
Cresson some time since; and as the views of that 
disinterested and indefatigable friend of Africa have 
acquired new value from recent events and later de- 
velopments, he will be greatly obliged by your trans- 
ferring them to the columns of the Forum. 

“The south ought to regard colonization, as cal- 
culated to promote greatly the consumption of her 
great staple, cotton, now largely checked and actual- 
ly diminished by the immensely increased cbnsump- 
tion of silks, linen, and worsted, growing out of our 
unwisely admitting them duty free, and thus givinga 
premium both to the industry and raw materials of 
rival and even hostile nations? The natives of the 
vast continent of Africa, probably one hundred and 
fifty millions in number are now mostly naked; but 
they evince an intense anxtety to follow the fashions 
of our colonists, and their first desire is to be similar- 
ly clathed—*to hab white man fash.? They now ex- 
hibit considerable skill for savages, in their manufac- 
tures; but their processes are necessarily inartificial, 
slow, and painful. Teach them the use of our looms 
and supply them with yarns, and each year many 
millions of pounds would be exchanged with them 
for the rich and various products of their exuberant 
soil. Possessing the raw material ourselves, and en- 
Joying many advantages over our unscrupulous rival, 
in transforming it into yarn, we should rapidly fol- 
low up this first advantage, by supplying our neigh- 
bors of Mexico with millions more; India, China, the 
Mediterranean Region, and the German States would 
gradually follow, and Russia, who bears no love to 
England, would gladly transfer her custom to us— 
Britain now threatens to exclude every article of our 
slave-grown produce from her ports; an influential 
society possessing great pecuniary resources, is now 
organized to carry out the design on a national scale 
—and as we cannot afford to have eighty millions per 
annum cut off from our exports, we should, by adopt- 
ing the policy in question, obtain, through our own 
industry, and enterprise, indemnification for at least 
a portion of her present custom. England now ex- 
ports 136,500 000 ibs. cotton yarn per annum, valued 
at fifty millions of dollars, which is almost exclusive- 
ly manufactured out of our raw material. 

Secure to the planter a home market for a fair 
proportion of his crops, and this game could no Jong- 
er be played by her at our expense. Rescue our 
staple from her grasp, make our own ports the source 
of direct supply to the continent, both for thei and 
for the yarn she now enjoys the sole supply of 
through our want of manutacturiog enterprize, and 
we shall at least divide the monetary empire so far 
with her as to defy her future attempts to work our 
downfall. 

In my last letter from a very dear friend now in 
London—one of our distinguished and estimable 
countrymen—-he says that the British nation has de- 
termined to exclude all our slave grown products and 
the sooner we make up our minds to conform to the 
new state of affairs the better.“ A gentleman here 
is recently told by his English correspondent, that 
they have expended twenty millions sterling to de- 
stroy West India slavery, and will if necessury expend 
as much more in exterminating it from among us! Can 
we believe all this to be pure pencvolence, when we 
know the extent of the miseries of India. We may, 


products: her native coffee too—of which 12 or 14 
varieties grow wild in the forest of Liberia, is unsur- 
passed in quality, and may be raised to any extent. 
Ship timber, furniture, and dye woods of almost end- 
less variety, also abound, and even now are shipped 
to a large amount. One of my London friends told 
me that in May, 1832, he received eighteen carzoes 
of African oak from Sierra Leone. Camwood, now 
worth 890 per ton, may be obtained from our colo- 
nies to almost any extent, as soon as roads shall be 
extended into the interior, and will be very import- 
ant to our cotton and woollen manufactures. Ivory, 
gold-dust, gums, ostrich feathers, drugs, hides, goat- 
skins, manilla, hemp, indigo, rice, corn, pepper, bees- 
wax, (and all the products of the tropics may be add- 
ed) would form the basis of a commerce which if 
duly promoted, would probably witbin the next 
twenly-iive years rival in importance the whole of 
thatbetweenusand Great Britain 25 years ago. 
Indeed, at the present time, aod under all the de- 
solating influences of the slave trade, Britain enjoys 
an immense trade with Africa. One of her commer- 
cial houses alone received returns in three years 
amounting to about $1,500,000, principally in gold,- 
ivory, and gum. Another, in Liverpool, realized a 
profit of £30,000 by a single voyage, from ivory and 
palin oil. This commerce absorbs a large amount 
of British manufactures, and though still compara- 
tively in its infoncy, is esteemed by her writers to 
alfurd a clear annual profit of several millions. She 
naturally desires to retain this rich monopoly, and, 
Jealous of our sharing it, arrogates to herself the 
right to denounce our benign and disinterested sys- 
tem, (she al the same time planning vast operations 
for commercial colonies in Africa for her own bene- 
fit,) although for purposes so superior to hers! Her 
colonists have been a curse and a terror to Africa 
and Asia—ours only scatter blessings in their path. 
Ours, however, doubly annoy her—they open the 
rich fields of African commerce to our merchants, 
foster our home manufactures, and by enabling us to 
effect peacefully fur the negro race all that we con- 
Stitutionally can, their success will deprive her of the 
only available weapon for disturbing our domestic 
tranquility. It is, therefore, highly desirable that 
our fellow citizens should appreciate fully the real 
bearing of all these topics, so intimately and inscpa- 
rably interwoven. 
There are several distinct grounds upon which the 


‘colonization enterprize claims support. The advaf- 


tazes it offers to our own free colored people, who 
choose to remove under ils auspices to Africa, are 
becoming more and more apparent, io spite of all the 
clamor and dust raised by its adversaries. Its inilu- 
ence in suppressiug the slave traffic on the African 
shores; Ms agency in civilizing and Christianizing 
that continent, and reanimatiug its tribes with the uc- 
tivities of lawful commerce—these, in connexion 
with the fact that its objects may be gained without 
disastrous and disorganizing interference with southern 
institutions, Commend it as a scheme of practical wis- 
dom aud benevolence to every patriot and Chiristiau.” 


— 


TARIFF. 


MR. EVANS’S SPEECH 
On the 22d and 23d of January, in reply to Mr. McDuf- ` 
ſie's speech of the 19th. 

Mr. Evans confessed (he said) that he entered on 
this discussion with great reluctance and with Jess 
interest than he had ever felt in approaching any 
subject. This did not arise from a want of proper 
appreciation of the nuportance of the subject, vut 
from the consideration that the facts and argun⁰—¹¹ 
relative to il had been spurte repeated, and thai the 
suojeci płesented S0 lie vibivsudess UP Novelty, tu. t 
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it was only necessary, in the discussion of it, to draw 
upon the memory. But though he looked upon the 
discussion as out of place and out of order, he did 
not on that account decline it, nor should he at any 
time shrink from it. He had intimated that these 
topics were exceedingly familar, and the honorable 
senator from South Carolina (Mr. Me Duſſie) had said 
the arguments on this side were stereotyped. It was 
not to be expected thatthe arguments of the last 
year and of the year before would differ from those 
urged this year. It was not to be expected that, 
from year to year, they would be changed. Truth 
is identical and eternal. What was proved to be 
just and necessary a yearor two years ago, was 
equally so now. There was nothing true but which 
experience had tested; and, so far as experience 
went, during the last year,it had furnished us with new 
arguments in favor of the policy of the present tariff. 

The honorable senator had displayed extraordina- 
ry zeal and force, as he always did, whenever he 
spoke, in treating this subject. His assertions were 
made in a bold manner. He dealt much in the posi- 
tive. That part of speech which grammarians call 
the adjective, and which gives ſorce and beauty to 
style, he used very freely, and always in the super- 
lative degree. The policy of the tariff he represent- 
ed as the most impolitic, the most unjust, the most 
fallacious ever attempted to be imposed on the peo- 
ple. This proved the settled conviction of the hono- 
rable senator’s mind on the subject, founded, no 
doubt, on a long course of reasoning and reflection; 
but it did not prove that the principles which he ad- 
vances are therefore true, however firm may be his 
conviction. He would endeavor, in some brief ob- 
servations, not tospeak with over positiveness, though 
he could assure the senator that he was as well con- 
vinced of the correctness of his views as the senator 
was of his own. 

The first argument that he would notice—though 
not following the order of the senator’s remarks— 
was, that it was extremely unjust to raise all our 
revenue, or nearly all, from duties on imports. The 
senator had declared that other nations had not done 
so, and that it was exceedingly unjust and unequal. 
As tar as the example of other nations furnished us 
with any rule, it was not our policy to follow the ex- 
ample of nations which were embarrassed by debt 
and by military, and ecclesiastical establishmenls.— 
Many of them found it necessary to raise all they 
could by duties on imports, and, in addition to that, 
to resort to excises, stamp duties, and income tax, 
and other modes of taxation. What sort of a guide 
did they present to us, who were able to supply our 
our treasury by duties on imports alone? Why should 
we adopt a policy that they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to resort to for the purpose of supplying de- 
ficiencies in their revenue? But there were reasons 
why we should raise all our revenue from duties on 
imports which did not apply to other nations. Jn the 
first place, while foreign nations raise a revenue as 
an entire nalion, we have two governments to sup- 
ply. The states raise an aggregate amount of reve- 
nue for their local purposes much larger than the 
nation. We sustain two governments, they but one. 
We charge the national revenue on imports, while 
the states raise theirs by direct taxes and other 
means. The revenue of the states much exceed 
ours; and thus the rule of other nations would not 
practically apply to this. The senator remarked that 
England raised but one-tenth of her revenue from 
duties on imports, but he had explained that he re- 
ferred to a former state of things, and did not apply 
it to the present revenue of England. ‘The revenue 
of Great Britain forthe year 1842 was fifty-three 
millions sterling, of which twenty-three millions 
were derived from customs. Thus more than a third 
of her revenue was derived from customs. He 
would venture to assert that, if an accurate state- 
ment were made of th: amount of revenue derived 
from various sources by our state governments, it 
would turn out that a less propurtion was raised here 
from customs than in Great Britain. So, if the ex- 
ample of other nations were any guide for us, we 
had followed it as far as practicable. . 


The honorable senator expressed his conviction of 
the injustice of this mode of raising revenue, but did 
not say that he desired to change it. If he should 
make the attempt to impose the burden on any other 
objects, he would find it exceedingly difficult. He 
apprehended that a project to supply the necessary 
revenue by a resort to direct taxes or excises, or in 
the mode adapted in part by other nations, would be 
exclaimed against by the people, of all parties and 
in every portion of the country. At the very origin 
of the government it was settled that this mod: of 
raising revenue was the least onerous on the people, 
because it imposed the duty, in some measure, on 
the foreign producer—a ct that he should more par- 
ticularly notice and illustrate in the course of his re- 
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The honorable senator proceeded to speak of the 
tariff of 1842, condemning it in the strongest mon- 
ner. He spoke of it as a nftasure with deception and 
and fraud stamped on its face; as faithless, iniquitous, 
and unjust, and as designed not fur the purpose of 
revenue, but of plunder. Now, he desired to con- 
sider the act as a revenue measure. ‘The honorable 
senator had obtained from practical merchants a 
schedule of articles the duties on which ran up very 
high, and he said that with such extravagant rates of | 
duty, amounting almost to prohibition, we yet called 
this a bill to raise revenue—a revenue tariff. The 
aggregate of the importations of some articles was 
greatly increased, and of others reduced by the tariff. 
The true rule for ascertaining the amount of reve- 
nue that a tariff would give, would not be to take up 
single articles, but the whole. We must look at the 
bill as a whole, not to particular items. The importa- 
tion of many articles may be diminished or prohibi- 
ted, but yet, on the whole the scheme may add to 
the revenue. It was one of the benefits of the poli- 
cy of protection that the revenue derived from im- 
ports is imposed not on importation, but consumption 
of foreign articles. Such a disposition of the duties 
may be made that some articles may be prohibited, 
and yet, as a whole, the revenue increased, from the 
articles actually consumed; and a policy which in- 
creases the whole consumption adds to the revenue. 
Suppose that, by the diminution of the importation 
of one article, we call into action a large amount of 
industry here, we add to the ability of the nation to 
consume. The amount of goods excluded was of 
no account, if thereby the consumption of other du- 
tiable articles was increased, so as to add to the im- 
portation of them. We were often ata loss to ac- 
count for the fact that when we imposed additional 
duties the imports were increased asa whole. It was 
because the consumption of the country was always 
in proportion to its ability to import and pay for ar- 
ticles which were wanted. It gave people employ- 
ment which they had not before, to clothe themselves 
and their families better than before. It made them 
consumers of dutiable articles, and added to the re- 
venue. A philosopher, remarkable for his intellect 
and genius, who had been satirized as the “greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind,” achieved a great re- 
volution in the mode of searching after truth. He 
estabiished the inductive process of reasoning. This 
mode had, in the course of time, superseded all 
others, The great point of difference between the 
old and new philosophy was this: the former assum- 
ed the principle, and found facts to conform to it, 
and, ifthe facts would not sustain it, they must yield 
to the theory; but the modern philosophy formed 
theories froin experience and established principles, 
upon well authenticated facts. With great respect 
he would suggest that the honorable gentleman pro- 
ceeded by the old mode. He took a theory, and dis- 
regarded the facts which were not in conformity 
with it. He assumed that his theory must be right; 
and he said that duties must enhance prices, though 
the fact is that prices have declined as duties have | 
been increased. The honorable gentleman insists, 
however, that prices would decline a great deal more 
if the duty was rot increased; and that the decline is 
not in consequence of the duties, but in spite of it. 
That was an easy way to get rid of facts. 


J propose (said Mr. Erans) to draw some doctrines 
from facts on this subject. He would consider the 
bill as a revenue measure. He had seen it stated 
that the revenue was declining under this tariff; that 
the treasury was failing, and that our means would 
be inadequate to our engagements. Now. sir, what 
were the receipts from mnportations in 1842, during 
which time the duties were at the lowest rates? 
They were only thirteen millions. The nett receipts 
of 1343 were nearly eighteen millions, the gross re- 
ceipts twenty-three. ‘Ihe average rate of duties in 
1043 was twenty-three per cent. The average rate 
of duties under the present tarulf was thirty-four per 
cent. Yet the result was, that we had by the new 
tariff added four millions to our revenue. By im- 
posing additional duties we had, therefore, derived 
an additional revenue of four millions. But the year 
1843 was nota fair test by which to determine the 
character of this tariff as a revenue Measure. There 
were three months to elapse in 1842, after the pas- 
sage of the act, during which the importations fell 
oll largely, and so in the first quarter of 1843. The 
reason why so small an amuunt af gouds were im- 
ported in the first year that this tariff was in opera- 
tion— forty-eight millions—was the exceedingly low 
rate of importation in the Jast quarter of 1842, 
and the first quarter of 1843. When we last 
year had this subject under discussion, he had 
predicted that the imports would increase large- 
ly, and the senator from South Carolina said that 
there was every indication that the duties would 
not exceed twelve or thirteen millions. He (Mr. E.) 
then said they would be seventeen millions, und stat- 
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ration of the tariff of 1342, bnt from the agitation 
and hesitation produced by the discussion preceding 
thatact. 

Importations were not made at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Orders were generally given for them six 
months in advance, during the whole of which time 
the tariff was under discussion here. We knew at 
the time that orders were suspended, and the impor- 
tations were consequently small, though the senator's 
argument went to show that they were diminished 
by the operation of the tariff. 


If we looked to the second quarter of 1843, we 
would find a large increase. By that time commerce 
had assumed a stable basis. No alterations were an- 
ticipated in the tariff, and business was taking a uni- 
form direction. 


The first and third quarters were generally more 
productive than the second and fourth. There was 
scarcely an instance of so great an increase in the 
second quarter. In the third quarter the dutiabie 
imports amounted to nineteen millions ux hundred 
thousand dollars. In the last quarter of 1842 they 
were seven and a half millions of dollars; in the first 
quarter of 1843 tena half; in the second quarter 
eleven and a half; and in the third quarter nineteen 
millions six hundred thousand. He regretted that he 
had not the returns for the fourth quarter. If we 
take the whole year we will find the imports increas- 
ing and the revenue improving under this tariff; and, 
in the next year, he believed the revenne would be 
much Jarger than the secretary of tbe treasury him- 
self anticipated. 


In this connexion he ought, perhaps, to say sope- 
ting of the condition of the treasury; for it it had 
been stated in some respectable joufnals that ought 
to know better, that the treasury wason the verge 
of bankruptcy. The treasury, in his opinion, was, 
on the contrary, ina very good condition. What he 
had said of this revenu act a year ago was, that, if 
it was permitted to stand, it would produce reveo-ie 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of the govern. 
ment. Let us see if it is so. The secretary OF the 
treasury says that, at the end of present fiscal year, 
there will be a deficiency of two and a half millions. 
The secretary proposed the extravagant ainount of 
twenty-five and a half millions, without includ ing - 
the public debt, as the expenditure for the year. — 
He (Mr. E.) did not sce how it could require twenty 
millions for the fiscal year. The secretary went on 
the supposition that all the money appropriated 
would be drawn ont at the end of the vear; but, as 
the senator from New Hampshire had truly stated, 
the balances of outstanding appropriations at the erd 
of one year would, as a general rule, be equal to 
those at the end of the previous year. But the se- 
cretary supposed bhoth to be drawn out of the trea- 
sury. © Some of the appropriations could be postpon- 
ed and some saved. ‘The deficiency would be in- 
creased by the redemption of two millions of trea- 
sury notes out of the ordinary receipts of the year. 
He might reissue notes to that amount according to 
law, and it was not intended thet they should be a 
charge upon the year. ‘Thus the deficiency would 
be reduced to half a million. The secretary also 
supposes that all the outstanding warrants will be 
brought in for payment during the vear. They are 
liable to be. called in at any tme; but as fast as they 
come in others go out. ‘They cannot come back in. 
stantancously. There was not a day in which there 
were not many outstanding warrants. But all thee 
are computed as a charge on the treasury within the 
year. 

The revenue would also be larger than the secre- 
tary had estimated it tobe. The amount of revenue 
collected in the third quarter of 1843 was six mil- 
lion one hundred thousand.dollars. It would be found 
on examining a series of years that the fourth quar- 
ter produced nearly as much as the third. The se. 
cretary estimated the receipts of the frst quarter of 
1844 at four millions six hundred thousand collars. 
He (Mr. E.) had received information, within a cay 
or two, from New York, that the revenue was cont 
ing in largely. The first quarter of 1844 was esti- 
mated at three and half millions for New York, 
which was equal to one-half of the whole amount ui 
revenue from customs. This would give us seven 
millions for the quarter. instead of four milliom six 
hundred thousand dollars. Here would be a gain of 
two millions four hundred thousand dollars by the 
increase of this quarter alone. ‘the estimate which 
he had received troim New York was probably cor- 
rect, because it was always known what goods were 
to be imported there and the number of ships on 
their passage. They had means on which to form 
a tolerable judgment? The fiscal year ending in 
June would, therefore, give at, least two millions 
more than the estimate of the secretary of the trea- 
sury. No such deficiency as the secretary had sup. 
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posed could possibly occur; and there was no room 
for the apprehension that there would be any failure 
on {the part of the government to meet the public 
demands upon it, or of any necessity to resort to any 
other mode of taxation.“ 

Mr. E. proceeded to review the estimates for the 
next fiscal year, which he said were, in his opinion, 
too high. The secretary’s estimate was $26,877 000 
He estimated 4 million and a half for rivers and har- 
bors. He (Mr. E.) did not desire to see these im- 
provements abandoned, but he thought the estimate 
for those objects a little extravagant. If congress 


should appropriate half a million for them, it was mily of six were redeemed from poverty by emplove | 


as much as he expected. The estimates for the navy 
were very large, and, as far as he could judge by 


indications which he had seen, this and other estimates | treasury. 


were beyond the amount which would be appropri- 
ated. The appropriations already proposed in the 
other house hardly came up to sixteen millions.— 
Making allowance for unexpended appropriations, 
he did not think they would in the aggregate exceed 
eighteen millions. This would reduce the estunate 
four or five millions. In order to make up this sum 
of 926,877,000, it will be necessary to expend all the 
appropriations within the year, whereas a portion of 
them must necessarily be left outstanding. The 
whole sum could not be expended within the year. 
No account had been taken in the seerctary’s esti- 
mate of the money carried to the surplus fund, which 
would be at least half a million. ‘There would be 
about three and a half millions of the whole amount 
of appropriations for the year that would not be 
wanted during the year; to which sum might be ad- 
ded the amount of reductions which congress would 
make from the estimates. 

There would therefore be a surplus, and not a de- 
ficiency, of means in the treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year, without looking to an increase of reve- 
nue from imports. It was hazardous to make pre- 
dictions, but he would be greatly surprised if the' re- 
venue from customs during the year did not exceed 
twenty-three millions. Very intelligent merchants 
bad estimated it twenty-five and twenty-six millions 
for the fiscal year. He did not go so far, but all in- 
dications showed a great increase of revenue. There 
were some strong indications of an increase of com- 
mercial prosperity in the business parts of the country. 
In N. York rents were raising, buildings going up, new 
firms commencing business, and there was every ap- 

earance of increasing confidence and active business. 
He knew that these prospects might be blasted by 
unforseen occurrences. He would greatly have pre- 
ferred that this discussion should take piace same 
days later. By the arrival of the next steamer at 
Boston we should have intelligence that weu'd have 
an important bearing on the importations of this 
year. A péculiar state of things now existed. But 
little cotton had. been going to Europe for some wecks 

ast, and, by the Jast accounts, it was higherin New 
Vork than at Liverpool. We were holding on here 
for higher prices. There they were not buying. H 
the price of cotton should be augmented one cent a 
pound, which was probable, (though he would not 
speak too confidently of it.) it would add ten mil- 
lions to the imperts of the year. Butif it decline 
or remained stationary, we could hardly say what 
would be the result of it. Jf cotton cannot be ex- 
ported, bilis will be; and when they rise one and a 
half per cent. more, specie must go out. The cur- 
rency will then besuddenly contracted, the banks 
will refuse accommodations, the mereantile. eommu— 
nity will be very much embarrassed, and business 
brought to a pause. This might affect imports and 
revenue. ‘This was a view of things that might be 
looked at with apprehension by the country. Af the 
tendency should be toa rise in the price of catton, 
the revenue would amount to twenty-five or twenty 
six millions for the fiscal year. If so, we should have 
revenue enough; and if not, we should have more 
than would meet all the ordinary expenditures. An 
importation of sixty-two or sixty-three millions of 
dutiable goods would furnish a gross revenue of 
twenty-three millions. 


He understood the honorable gentleman. to ex press 
some disapprobation of the mode of discrimination 
virtually adopted in the present tarif. He saya he 
would discriminate in a certain way—by vetting the 
highest revenue from the lowest rates of duties. But 
the gentleman myst look at the aggregate of the ar- 
ticles, and not tale one by one; aud improve the re- 
venue by such a discrimination as tends to favor con- 
sumption—not by making articles cheap, but by ren- 
dering the people able to buy them. The gentieman 
would also discriminate in favor of the poor, and 
make light the burdens on them. That was humane, 
but it would be more wise and more hu:nane so to 
legislate that there should be no poor—to keep them 
all employed, and give to them all the means of com 
p: tency. Reducing duties only, would be likes indis- 
c.iminate charity, leaving the poor in idleness and 


[facts show that the senator’s theory that duties de- 
stroved commerce was not well founded. 

As to the two last years, the theory did not hold 
He hartseen instances of (good. The importations in 1843 were forty-four 
millions -a falling off of 29 per cent. But there 
was, at the same time, u faliing off of 35 per cent. 
in free goods, which could not be referred to the 
turiff. The canse of the diminution of both was the 
agitation of the subject of the tariff, aud not the 
imposition of the duty. 

Here Mr. Erans, without coneluding, gave way to 
za motion to go into executive business. 

After spending a short time in executive session, 
ithe senate adjourned, 


ment, and enabled to become consumers of dutiable | 
articles, and contribute to the means of the public; | r. Evans resumed the floor on the 23d, and con- 
tinued his remarks on the subject. 


indigence, without means ‘of 
tion hy their own exertions There isa tendency to 
expense in living, and people will huy imported ar- | 
ticlea, when able to do so. 
the operation of these principles in his own part of 
the country. He mentioned an instance of a family 
in his vicinity that were poor, but, under this act, 
obtained emplovinent ina manufactory, They were 
now living, not in indigence as formerly, bnt he saw 
them surrounded with comforts, and in possession of: 
foreign luxuries which struck him as quite extravas ' 
want. There was nothing surprising about it. A fa- 


He was under no apprehension that commerce 


: Mr. Ecnns saul he had yesterday discussed some 
would be destroyed by this law) as the senator sup- 


Lof the topics intraduced by the senator from South 
posed. The gentleman spoke of commerce as if fo! Carolina, and particularly his argument that the ta- 


reign commerce alone was to be considered as the, riff of 1842 was destructive of the revenue and com- 
only bond of peace and harmony among nations.— i merce of the country. ‘Phe senator had made some 
This foreign commerce brought in imparts of a hun- f other objections to the act and to the policy on which 
dredgind twenty millions or more. The amount of titeeste. ‘Phe first of his objections was that the act 
internal commerce was a thousand milliona. ‘The | japosed heavy burdens on the country, adding to the 
internal navigation vastly transcends the navization i taxes which they were obliged to pay a burden for 
employed in foreign commerce. Was it not desira- tlie support of the manufacturers, and thereby ope- 
ble to strengthen the bonds of harmony between the! ruling onerously on all classes of the people. The 
states of this Union, by the exchange of our produce. | Lonorable senator says that the duty under dus tariff 
tions? and was it not as desirable to strengthen their averages forty per cent.; and that we raise onan 
relations as to cultivate the good will of foreizn na- importation of ten millions of cotton goods foir 
tions, But the gentleman says the system has al-jmithions of dollars; wh ceh, though a burden beavy 
ready struck down half of the commerce of the tenough, dees not stop there. The ten millions, he 
country. How does this appear? We hear no such | says, meet in the markets forty millions of cur own 
complaints. Ships are building. tonnage increasing, | articles of a similar character, and adds to the price 
the wages of seamen rising. We had na complaints, j of the whole forty minons the same ginount of duty 
except from a few importers of hardware. Inqui-jas if the whole had been imported; and that tuus 
ries had been made as to the memorial of persons an addstional burden of sixteen millions of dollars, 
engaged in the hardware trade, arl the result was, besides the duty, is imposed on the consumers. ‘Tots, 
that nothing, or very little, was known about it in he says, is not tor the purposes of revenue, but itisa 
New York, as it had not been generally circulated. bounty given to the monufeetirers. Hence the great, 
We had contrary testimony ina memorial from mer- burden of which he complins. In addition 10 al; 
chants of the highest standing in New York. show- Ihe adds that the price of all the commodities iads 
ing that the foreign commerce wasin a healthy am factured here is enhaneed. The whole of the aigu- 
sound state, and that the opponents of the tariif were | ment rests on the idea that if we add a daty onam- 
mostly agents of foreigners, and expressing the hope | ported foreign articles, the price of the articles will 


that the tarilf act would not be disturbed at this ses- 
sion. This last memorial was got up in two bours, 
and in a single street, in consequente of the repre- 
sentations of the hardware merehants. The profits 
on some of these articles heretofore had heen enor- 
mous, and it was not surprising that those who lost 
the profits should coinplain. 

Mr. Woodhury would ask if the sicners of that 
memorial were not consignees of American manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. Evans dil not know; but he thought it quite 
likely that some of them were 'The importations 
of the last year were forty-eight millions; they had 
sometimes Lone much higher. even to one hundred 
and fifty millions. But this excessive amount of nn 
portation was attended with embarrassment and dis 
tress, and the senator from New Hampshire, when in 
the treasury department, stated that these importa- 
tions were the great cause of the distress of the country. 


We conld never safely go beyond a hundred mil- 
lions of importations, certainly not above a hundred 
and twenty millions. Supposing our enpacity to 
raise and export to increase rapidly, it does not fol- 
low that we can export in the same mereased pro- 
portion. The consumption of our products abroad 
must he regulated by the caparity of the people of 
foreign countries to buy; and there is no reason to 
believe that the condition of the people there will so 
improve as to increase their consumption. 

Uf we had a statement showing the quantity of ar- 
ticles imported during the highest and lowest year of 
importation, it would not be found that there was so 
much difference inthe quantity as in the valus of 
the importations. The price of all imported articles 
during the year of extravagant importatious was ex- 
travayantly high. 

It was urged that the decline of commerce would 
throw our ships and vessels out of employment; but 
he had shown that of late importations had treresscd, 
and he referred to a statement of the secretury of 
the treasury to show that the inport of duliatie ar- 
ticles from 182] to 1824 averaged sixty four milhons 
of dollars. Our population nad since increased 
eighty per cent., and it was not provable that we 
should import Jess now. Undera high rate of duties 
afterwards the importations increased. When duties 
averaged forty-one per cent. the Puports were ¿bont 
seventy-five millions. If tea and cotfee had remained 
dutiable one year more, the tusported dutiable goods 
would have been seventy-seven millions. fn the 
standing the increased demand for consumption, 
when the rate of duties was twenty-three per cent 
period from 1833 to 1839 the importations averaged 
seventy millions under reduced duties Note un- 
the importations were but sixty-nine mihons. These 


necessarily rise to the extent of the inereased 

charges couseguent on the duty; and that they would 
not only rise themselves, but would raise tie orice 
lof atl simalar articies manufactured in the country. 

Inthe first place, he would say to this, that ull ex- 

perience Was against it. There was not an instance 
to be named in which any considerable rise had ta- 
‘ken place in the price of any article upon which a 
duty had been inposed; and generally, as experieuce 
had shown, the price fell very considerably. 


The senator docs not deny the fact, but he still in- 

l sists upon his theory. The theory dil not asiwi of 
pany such thing, aod therefore he regarded aitasin- 
reasonable; and he stil insisted that, a the duty 

added any thing to the cost of the article in the mare 
lket, the price must necessarily rise. L there was 
no competition here, und if the foreign manufactur- 

er always sold his goods for the cost of production, 

transportation, aud delivery in our market, the theo- 

ry would be true. But this was not the case. Was 

there no such thing as enormous profit on foreign 

j merchandize sold here What proportion did the 
cost of production and delivery here bear to the pru- 
zus made by manutacturers, shipowners, and tere 
‘chants? A vast amount had gone into their bands 
i from the sale of the goods imported into this eoun- 
| try. When we rely on a supply of goods from 
fabruad, it becomes the interest of the manufactur- 
ers to walch our market, to hold back the supphes 

of goods, and keep up prices. They take care that 

he market all never be su overstocked as to de- 
Lae the prices. But, as we do not rely on fureizn 
Liuanufaetures wholly, competition reduces the price. 
/ Prices have dechued after the imposition of tereas- 
led duties. That is to say, profits onthem kave 
ceased, The artiele of ereekery had been sold here 
pari a scale uf prices established by the manufactur- 
ers in 1814. Tney have never altered the scale of 
tprices, but they selfat a great discount from thei. 
or io the tarit of 1812 they sold at a discount of 
forty-five per cent. We then paid a duty of twenty 
percent. on the reduced price of fifty-five, wihien 
was eleven dollars ov the hundred. The whole cust 
} of the article was then sixty-six per cent. on the 
seule of prices. Now, what were the etiects of the 
taruf of 1842 on the article? The manufacturers 
reduced their seale of prices five per cent. Tids 
made the discount nity per cent. Fhe dealers, here- 
fore, lost five dollars in the hundred. You ttiyosd 
a duty of thirty per cent, which was a duty ot fits 
teen dollars on the article, and made it cost Sixty 
five dollars instead OV sinty-sixtvesix, and save tis a 
great deat more duty. Thus the Etiect ot tne duty 
is to decrease the price of (he article, because it 
‘takes away the large profits of the dealers and ima- 
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nufactarers. If we allow ourselves to depend | 
wholly en foreign supply, the foreign dealers will; 
never overstock our market. The consequences of | 
a glut to the foreign manufacturer at home are very 
serious. If he sullers the article to be but little In 
demand, he sends it here to be sold for any thing 
he can get; because, tf he has a surplus of twenty 
percent. at home, it reduces the value of all that he 
posse ses—that which he has at home as well as 
that abrozd. He had better sell his goods at cost 
here than hazard the loss which he would sustain by 
the depreciation of his. whole stock. This every. 
merchant and manufacturer well knew, and they 
were alwass on the watch for this thing. An in- | 
crease of duties was always attended with a deeline | 
of prices, for the fianufacturer abroad always ap. 
prehended that the door was closed upon him. He 
became fearful of a glut at home, and he madea, 
deduction unmediately from his customary profits. | 
Price was exceeding'y elastic; a slight burden car 
ried it down very low, and relief from the burden 
immediately raised it. He referred to the fact that 
the price of iron declined very much in England in 
consequence of our late tariff, and the dealers in | 
England were locking anxiously to get rid of it. If] 
we reduced our duties there would be a great rise 
in the price. They knew very well that the burden 
was not on us, but on the producer. The principle. 
contended for by the senator in regard to the expor-: 
tation of cotton was the same. He says, give us a 
large demand for our cotton abroad; take off all re- 
strats. Ile arenes, then, that the demand for cote | 
ton abroad is checked, and thatits price consequent: | 
Vy falls, whereas af the demand was increased the | 
price would rise. It was the same thing in regard! 
to imported goods in this country. ‘The price was 
reduced by whatever diminished the demand. The 
tobacco,growers were aware of this, and were there- | 
fore making efforts to have the duties on that article | 
reduced in foretgn countries. Ihe article, they: 
know, will rise here just in the proportion that it is 
relieved from its burdens abroad. Molasses after a 
duty was laid on it because so low at the places of 
production that the producers would give it to any 
one who wouid furnish casks for it and take it away. 
In autieipation of a duty of two cents a pound on 
conte, the price of that article fell two cents a pound 
in the market, and he believed that if we put now a 
duty of two cents a pound on coflce, the etiect would 
be to render the article cheaper, or it would atleast 
be as cheap as ever. 

Price stands on the principic of supply and de- 
mand, and not on the costof production. If there 
is much of an article in the market, the price will 
declive. If forty millions of articles made in this 
country were enough to supply the demand, the tën 
millions that were brought in trom abroad would di- 
minish the price. Every merchant knows this, and 


the ten millions are brought into the country, the 
holder cannotask a higher price than the article is 
selling for, in consideration of the duty paid on it. 
Jie must self at the diminished rate. Suppose the 
case of a village Where there are ten stores for trad- 
ing; but there is only a demand for nine stores that 
will rent for a hundred dollars each. ‘Phe nine 
stores will rent for nine hundred dollars, and the ten 
will rent for no more. One store must stand va 

cant, but which shall be vacant? One will say that 
his store shall net be vacant, and he will take a less 
rent for it; and thus the rents of the whole will con- 
tinue to tall, till a demand arises for the tenth store. 
So the prices of commodities in the market will 
continue to fall ull the consumption takes off the 
surplus stock. This is experience, aud it proves 
that price is regulated by supply and demand. The 
diminution of the quantity enhances the price. The 
foreign manufacturers, after the competition is with- 
drawn, are not going to sell at the cost of produc- 
tion. They will fix their own prices, as they have 
done in years past. 

But how strange it is, says the senator, that the 
manufacturers at home want any dutics at all, if the 
prices of their products are to be diminished? If 
cuties will reduce the price here, why do they want 
tuen? Will not the duties be an injury to them? No, 
str, it is not an injury, it is a benciit. They wanta 
duty on coarse cuttons, for instance; and they want 
it, because they want the privilege of suppl, ing the 
forty millions of cotton goods for the consumption 
of tne conntry, at the cost of the production. We 
can supply the article almost as cheap as England 
can. We could supply it quite as cheap but tor two 
reasons; that our articie is much better, and is made 
entirely from our own cotton, which is of a superior 
quality. The English article is made in part of In- 
dia cotton, which is only used by mixing it with our 
entton in the manufacture of coarse cottuns. We 
misht, by making as fine an article, aflord it quite as 
** aa hae nan Slunnnea their fahria to come in 


or we must sink under the loss. 


Liness at a loss of fifty per cent, while they are 


| 
Waits till tie market is bare before he imports. 


free of duty, and that we make ten millions and they 
send in ten millions af the article, and that this a- 
mount is double what the consumption demands. 
The price of each article must sink one half. They 
Which party can 
hold ont the longest—the country where interest of 
money 1s two and a half per cent, or the country 
where it is seven per cent: the country where labor- 
ers work for a mere subsistence, or where they live 
like human beings? Both parties must carry on bu- 


breaking us down. Suppose that we get our goods 
cheaper by taking off the duties, it will be at the ex- 
pense or the ruin of those engaged in the business at 
home. But will the ‘goods ba cheaper after the 
competition has ceased to exist? Suppose you de- 
pend wholly on the foreign maiket. Do you think 
they are going to sell at cost? No. They will in- 
demnify themselves for their losses by fixing their 
own prices. But why should it be wished to import 
rod to take the place of American cottons? Why 
should we dispense with ten millions of good strong 
cotton cloth, to get that amount in India cottone Of 
what henefit would it be to the south to bring into 
this country manufactures of India cotton? 


The importation, duty free, of ten millions of fo- 
reizn cotton goods and thirty millions of other arti- 
eles would break down the home manufacture. 
Where 1s the capital and the labor emploved in these 
products to go when liberated from manufactures? It 
nas to zo to increase the already enormous products 
of agriculture. It was no object to increase our 
agricultural products; and, indeed, it was necessary 
to drive off some portion of capital and labor from 
azricntture into other pursuits, for the purpose of 
adording a market for agricultural products. Who 
is lo consume forty millions of manufactured goods 
after the destruction of such an amount of industry? 
Our capacity fur consumption would be diminished 
by the want of profitable employment. 


The effect of transferring to Europe the manu- 
facture of the 1 millions of commodities would 
not be so beneficial to the south as the senator sup- 
posed. We cannot expect that Europe will con- 
sume forty millions more of our products, because 
we employ their labor and.capital in manufacturing 
for us forty millions in goods. A very large part of 
the cost of producing the goods consisted in wages 
of laborers and in the necessary expenses of living. 
The inereaze of the manufactures in England, there- 
fore, might raise the value of agricultural produce 
in England, but it would not increase the ability to 
consume our cotton. The profits on the manufac- 
ture would not be expended ia the purchase of cot- 
ton, but in the products of England—in the food, 
clothing, and habitations for Jaborers. It would ena- 
ble their people to live better at home. All the be- 
nelit would attach to the foreign manufacturer, and 
not to the cotton grower in this country. 

The gentleman had drawn a distinction between 
t-e employers of capital in manufactures and the 
laborers employed. He knew not for what object. 
[It had a tendency to stir up the persons employed 
azainst the capitalists, who gain the least by the bu- 
siness. But the great mass of those employed in 
manufactures in this country were not capitalists. 
Mach was said of the commercial emporium, but it 
mizht with as much truth be called a manufacturing 
emporium. A large proportion of our manufac- 
tures were carried on in workshops in the cities. 
Not only a vast number of artisans were employed 
in the cines and towns throughout the country, but 
avast uncuber of laborers were emplyed in erecting 
factories, and ina thousand other works depending 
on manufactures, All these would be equally affect- 
cd by the reduction of duties. ‘There were also ma- 
ny handicraft employments—the making of boots, 
shoes, hats, &c.—that were not carried on by capi- 
talists, and all of which would be prostrated by the 
abandonment of the system. The policy of every 
country was to give employment to its people, and it 
enabled a country to support taxation, and to mcet 
reverses, if any should occur. ` 

The honorable gentleman resorted to the census 
tables, a work full of errors and defects, to prove 
that the profits on manufactures were enormously 
great. But there was much better authority to rely 
upon, by which it could be shown that the profits 
yielded by manufactures had not been, from the 
commencement of the business in this country, six 
per cent. on the capital employed. These profits, 
instead of being row thirty or forty per cent., as the 
senator supposed, were not, in any instance within 
his knowledge, more than twelve percent. Some 
statements had been published in the newspapers that 
bud led to erroneous conclusions on this subject. 
Some companies, with large capitals, have lost so 
i largely, that they have reduced their capital one half. 
In cases where the capital was a million of dollars, 
it had beeu reduced to half a million, and the divi- 


at half what they cost. 


fair profits. 


improving. 


jects of investment. 
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dend of profits was made on the reduced capital, no- 
on the whole eapital originally put in. 
dividend is twelve per cent. nominally, it is. in fact, 
but six per cent. on thegwhole capital. 
saved little froin destruction, and had abandoned the 
business, selling out their buildings and machinery 
The purchasers, availing 
themselves of this advantage, and of the inereased 
demand for goods, were making, in some instance 
Some companies had laid in large 
stocks of cotton at reduced prices, and made a pro- 
fit on the gonds when prices rose; but this gain was 
the result of speculation, not of the business of ma- 
nufacturing. The business was now undoubtedly 
lower, and 
persons were seeking investments, and 3st was not 


So, if the 
Many had 


The rate of interest was 


improbable that there would be a rise in cotton 


goods, as there had been in stocks and in other ob- 
But, asa general rule, no one 


branch of business can long be more profitable than 
another, for capitalists will find it out and exgage in 
it. It cannot be kept hidden. If one branch of bu- 


siness yields, for atime, more profitthan another, 


capital will seek it. The capital invested in woollen 
manufactures had not yielded three per cent. 


An argument had been advanced in favor of rely- 
ing on England for manufactures, from the immense 
amount of her manufacturing products. The value 
of all the goods made in England in 1841 was one 
hundred and seventy-three millions of pounds sterl- 
ing, of which cotton goods were fifty-two millions. 
Of all this amount of production, what were the ex- 
ports? What proportion was consumed in Great 
Britain, and what exported? There were consumed 
at home one hundred and twenty-six millions sterl- 
ing, and the whole amount of exports were forty- 
seven millions. Now. sir, does not every one see 
that Great Britsin manufactures three times as 
much for herself as she exports? Of her cotton 
goods she consumes twenty-eight millions at home, 
and exports twenty-three. If her whole exports of 
manufactures are so inconsiderable in proportion to 
the whole amount, what etlect would the destruction 
of our home manufactures have on the aggregate 
manufacture of England? Ten milhons of dollars 
worth of cotton goods, which?’ we would consume, 
would be two millions sterling, and this would not 
be four per cent. on her cotton manufacture. The 
addition to the amount of her business would be 
scarcely perceptible, and it would not increase her 
ability to consume and pay for our products. She 
exports only the surplus that she does not want for 
herself, and her main objectis home consumption. 
By reducing our d ities, therefore, the amount of her 
consumption of our cotton aud other products would 
not be increased, and we should give her an oppor- 
tunity, with but little Joss and little additional labor, 
to break down our manufactures. 

He would proceed to another objection to the po- 
licy of the actof 1842—its unequal and unjust ope- 
ration on the different sections of the country. The 
senator said it was so unjust and injurious to the 
south that it rendered the Union a burden and an 
oppression tothem. It could only operate injurious- 
ly on the south by increasing the price of what they 
buy, or diminishing the price of what they sell. 
[Both, said Mr. . Ve Die.] Now, sir, not a single 
article, since the tariff of 1842 was passed, has been 
enhanced in price. There is the fact, whalever was 
its cause. He would go to facts also to show that, 
since the act passed, the price of cotton had risen, 
in Some instances 875 per cent. on the lowest grade. 
There was an advance or three per cent. on ordina- 
ry cotton, and on fair an advance of two per cent., 
and on good and fine aun advance of one and a half 
percent. He was told that manufacturers of cote 
ton in Massachusetts are buy igs ut an advance of 
lifty per cent. on the prices they bought at two years 
ago. Cotton goods were, therefore, expected to rise 
sumewhat in price. 

He then showed that tobacco had also risen some 
four or five per cent. Now, these facts could not 
be controverted. ‘The prices of the productions of 
the senator’s part of the country had risen, and they 
had bought their supplies lower. They had sold at 
high prices, and bought at low prices. That is cer 
tainly what they would wish to do. How can they 
say, therefore, that the tariif.is disastrous to them? 
He may say that, if the tarilf@ad not been passed, 
the cotton would have risen higher, and the supplies 
been bought lower. 

But the gentleman says, if you will import ten 
millions of cotton goods, it will raise prices. But it 
would not operate both ways. He would have to 
pay more for the manulactured article. But the 
gentleman says all such laws allect the south more 
injuriously tuanany other part of the country. He 
says they àre the producing und exporting states. It 
might be admitted that they were the producing 
states; but they were not the exporting states. The 
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tariff is, he says, a system that will strike down all 
our staples; and is as injurious to them as if the du- 
ty was levied on the cotton before it went ont of the 
country. The duty must be paid, he says, by him 
who imports or him who exports. The amount (said 
Mr. E.) is the same which goes into the treasury. 
The article that the duty is levied upon is the one 
that sinks in the market. If you levy it on. the cot- 
ton, you yourself have yet to bear a part of the Joss. 
It makes a vast differenee. therefore, whether you 
sellan article that is sunk in price, or buy an article 
that is sunk in price. 

Mr. E. went on to reply to the objection that the 
tariff imposed the revenue on the producer of the 
south, and argued that it could not fall exclusively 
on the south unless the south was the exclusive con- 
sumer. 

On the subject of foreign competition, Mr. E. en- 
tered upon arguments to show thatits effect was 
disastrous to industry at home. While we employ 
foreign labor do we not give them the benefit of it. 
It is not our labor that is in the article. Suppose you 
send one hundred bales of sotton abroad, you get 
paid for the labor of producing it; but suppose you 

ave it spun athome, do you not incorporate that la- 
por with it, and get paid for i? If it is not allowed 
be incorporated for us, does it not deprive our fel- 
low citizens of the advantages of employment? Is 
not the additional value given to the cotton by our 
shuttles and looms of great benefit to the country? 
Suppose I employ hands on a farm, and, letting my 
neighboring laborers lie idle, employ foreigners, who 
take off the monoy to Ireland. My neighbors might 
ask why should you not employ us? Would it be an 
answer to say that it is my labor, because I pay for 
it; that it does not come in competition with their 


lina and of all the states to enjoy the ‘fruits of their 
own labor, and to prohibit the excessive introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures tothe destruction of 
their own industry. 

If South Carolina now claims to be relieved from 
her obligations, it is too late. If she labors nnder 
grievances and embarrassments, it does not arise 
from the tariff, but from the over-production of her 
staple, cotton, and from her inability to compete in 
the production of that article with the new and fer- 
tile lands of Alabama and Mississippi; states which, 
if they were not pressed down by heavy debt, would 
now enjoy a high degree of prosperity. They were 
now producing cotton at remunerating prices. This 
was not true of South Carolina. The great dificul- 
ty with her washer inability to compete with the 
new states of the southwest in the culture of cotton. 

That thing may goon. I do not know where it is 
to stop. We are to bring in new regions better 
adapted than South Carolina for the cultivation of 
cotton. Can Sonth Carolina raise cotton in compe- 
tition with them? No, sir; South Carolina can raise 
no more cotton when that time comes. She will be 
obliged to do what the gentleman says she may con- 
ceive it her policy to do, become manufacturers 
themselves; and, in his (Mr. E's) opinion, she might 
easily no it. She must either do that, or else her 
citizens must emigrate with their labor to newer and 
more fertile regions. 

As te the breach of the compromise act, he said 
he did not allow the right of any one to make anact 
that was to bind him in this matter. When the cre- 
dit of the government was sinking, and business ata 
stand, and the prices of all productions reduced to 
hothing, was congress to stand idle and say that their 
hands were tied, and tuat they must see the country 


labor? If their was no competition why should the, perish? He believed that congress did their duty in 


manufacturers in Europe be so anxious to do our 
work for us—to manufacture for us? 


The price of cotton was to be regulated by supply 
and demand allover the world. Why should the ta- 
riff destroy the demand of the world for cotton? 
Why should it diminish i? It goes to increase the 
demand for the cotton. But the gentleman says we 
do not make ten millions of cotton goods. Let them 
come from abroad, and we shall get more for our 


cotton. The consumption of cotton in the United | 


passing such an act as would restore confidence in 
the stability of the government, and infuse life and 
activity into business. That act had been followed 
by the most salutary effects. The true value of the 
act could not be tested until we could see its opera- 
lion uninfluenced by perpetual agitation. - 

The senator asks what New England will do when 
South Carolina goes to manufacturing? She will 
bear it us well as she can. New Eagland had ac- 
quired a considerable name among the nations of the 


States was about 400,000 bales. There was much earth, by her commerce and navigation, long before 


consumed in families. About one-fourth of the pro- 
duct of cotton was consumed in this country. In- 
stead of manufacturing that here, the honorable sc- 
nator wished to send it abroad to be manufactured. 
He thought, if we would do this, we could add to the 
export of cotton, and thereby increase the demand 
and the price of the raw material. But, instead of 
increasing the price by sending a larger stock, you 
would greatly reduce it, and the manufactured cot- 
ton goods that you receive in return will be made of 
India cotton mixed with American. 

At the present time cotton was cheaper in Liver- 
pool than in this country. Prices, he learned by let- 
ters from Liverpool, which he saw in the papers, 
were likely to remain on a level for some time. 
They calculated on a crop of 1,800,000 bales, and 
there was now a surplus of four months’ consump- 
tion. If they get no more for four months they 
would not be in want of it. The low price was the 


South Carolina ever raised a pound of cotton. Her 
navigation began at a very carly period. It was not 
twenty years from the time when the colony was 
first planted on the rock of Plymouth, that there 
were forty sail of vessels afloat h- longing to that co- 
lony. Long before cotton was grown, New Enzland 
was helping the mother country to fight her battles. 
But, in fact, any thing that added to the wealth and 
prosperity ot South Carolina wonld increase her 
capacity to buyand to consume, and would increase 
the commerce between her and New England. 


He had’seen Petersburg cottons sold in Boston. 
New England merchants bought them, and New 
England vessels brought thea to Boston. IIe was 
glad to see that trade opening, for it would be an ad- 
vantage to both parties. So salt was purchased in 
Ohio and sold in Massachusetts. 

The senator says that in five years thissystem will 
be abandoned by the west, and the south and west 


effect, not of the tariff, but of the over production of | would unite and destroy the whole protective sys- 


former years. Cotton was rising here but not there. 
There is a tendency here to over production of the 
article, and can prices be maintained against the 
same over production that took place in 1837? It 
was certain that no policy that could be adoptéd 
could lead to a large increase of the price of cotton, 
for there was too much production now. You must 
rot expect to open a market for cotton to the extent 
of your power to produce it. That would depend on 
the capacity of the people of Europe and the world 
to consume and pay for it, and it is not likely soon to 
be increased. 

The géntleman says all the south claims is to be 
let alone—to be allowed to manage her own affairs 
in her own way. That, sir, was not the league into 
which South Carolina entered, and of which South 
Carolina has formed at all times so distinguished and 
influential a member. A large share of the honor 
and distinction which the confederacy has becn able 
to bestow has fallen toher share; and does she de- 
Sire to be let alone. Sir, she cannot be let alone. 
She has come into the Union for weal or for woe, 
and she must share in the administration of the go- 
vernment and abide by it. It was the very objectof 
the constitution to prevent what the gentleman says 
South Carolina wants to do. Its object was to pre- 
vent the. admission of goods free of duty, and to pre- 
vent any one state from standing alone in her policy. 
At that time South Carolina did not look upon Great 
Britain as her natural market. Cotton was not 
grown then in South Carolina. The constitutio 
was established to enable the people of South Car 


continnal fluctuations and agitations. 


tem; and he warns New England that this change, 
so disastrous to her, must take place. Now, he 
would predict thal, in tive yearstime, the doctrines 
of the protective system would be embraced fully, not 
only by the west but by the south; and he believed 
that they would be perpetuated for years to come. 

The gentleman spoke of England as the natural 
market of the south. What he meant by that he 
did not see. The market for cotton ts in whatever 
place the ingenuity and industry of the people, aid- 
ed by the policy of the government, creates facilities 
for its manufacture. If Arkwright haa been a sub- 


ject of the Bey of Tunis, and had, by his genius, 


uided by the industry of the people and the sagacity 
of the government, established the cotton manufac. 
tnre there, that would have been the markst lor S. 
Carolina cotton. Markets were artificial, not natural. 

If the duties complained of were in any particu- 
lar oppressive and ifjuricua to South Carolina, or 
any portion of th® country, he hoped they would be 
modified. But he trusted that it would not be Jizht- 
ly changed. Let us havea fair trial of it. Let it 
be submitted tu the test of experience, without these 
He saw no 
reason to believe that the tarif would receive any 


essential modification either from this congress or 


the next, unless it should result in a redundaat reve- 


nue, which was the only. evi? to be apprehended 


ſrom it. 
Mr. Woodbury rose and expressed a wisn to dis- 


cuss the merits of this question. 


The senate then adjourned. 
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TWENTY-EIGHUT?I CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


January 25. A resolution introduced by Mr. 
Semple, and modified, was adopted, calling for vari- 
ous details ofinformation respecting American con- 
sular agents, their list, number, reports from them, 
their fees, and amount of American tonnage erter- 
ed aml cleared within each of their agencies for 1842 


and 1843. 

For and Wisconsin Rivers. The cohsideration of 
the bill to grant a quantity of land to aid in the Dn- 
provement of these rivers was resumed, with the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Tappan. 

Mr. Woodbridg: spoke in favor of the bill. The 
amount of expense was limited by the bill. ‘ 

Mr. Teppan said his (Mr. T's) object was to post- 
pone the execution of the work til! Wisconsin be- 
came a state. | 

The amendment of Mr. Tappan was agreed to. 

Mr. King proposed an amendment preventing a 
sale of the land ata price less than that proposed in 
the bill. 


Mr. Sefer was opposed to such amendment. It 
was important the country should be settled. 
Mr. Haywood, was opposed to the whole bill. We 


were to appropriate jands, God knows to whom, 
without even knowing the quantity included in the 
grant. He challenged the right of the senate to vive 
away lands belonging to the United States. If lands 
can be thus given to a territory, why not at once 
take money from the treasury and appropriate it, 
instead of thus whipping the devil round the stuip. 
He feared the eflect of the bill would be to vest tho 
land in some corporation. My. H. moved an indeti- 
nite postponement of the bill. 


Mr. Tallmadge spoke in favor of the bill. Govern- 
ment had often made grants of land for simiiar pur- 
poses for the states—even in North Carolina herself, 
and could do so with less disputed propriety, fur a 
territory. 

Mr. H. withdrew his motion for indefidite post- 
ponement, and the bill was postponed till tunnor. 
row. 


Oregon. Mr. Archer and Mr. Morehead made a few 
remarks in opposition to the resolution introduced 
by Mr. Semple, giving notice to Great Britain for the 
abrogation of the convention of 1818. 


Messrs. Semple, Buchanan, and Allen, advocated 
the resoiution. The subject was postponed till Tues- 
day next. and after an executive session tie senate 
adjourned till the 29th. 


Jaxvary 29. The honorable James F. Simmons, 
senator from the state of Rhode Island elected to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Sprague, appeared in his seal. 


Fox and Wisconsin Ritrers. The bill proposing 
a grant of land was taken up. On motion of 
Mr. Tallmadge the vote in favor of Mr. Tappan’s 
amendment was reconsidered, and the question on 
ils adoption being taken, was decided in the nega- 
tive. 


Mr. Hayicood hereupon said he would renew his 
motion for the indefinite postponement of the bill.— 
The bill proposes to grant lands for the construction 
of the canal and the improvement of the navigation 
of the two rivers. For this purpose the bill grants 
a quantity of land “equal to one-halfof two sections 
in widil on each side of the said rivers and the lates 
through which they pass, and on each side of suid 
canal, and.reserving cach alternate section to the 
United States, to be selected by the commissioner of 
the general land office, under the direction of the 
president, from the mouth of each of the said rivers, 
and from one stream to the other, at or near the foot 
of Swan Like; and the said lands shall be subject 
to the dispusal of the president and congress for the 
purpose aloresaid, and no other. Where the sec- 
lions hereby granted, or any part thercot, shall have 
been sold, other vacant lands shall be seleeted in lieu 
thereof, under the direction of the secretary of the 
treasury.*? Now, he did nut know the precise dis- 
lance from the mouth of cach of the rivers, but, 
from the scale on the only map he had been able to 
consult, it appeared to be over two hundred miles. — 
What was the plea, or rather the pretence, on which 
the grant was founded? It was that the scale of the 
reserved lands would be enhanced in price, and that 
the government would be reimbursed in this Manner 
for the grant of the lands. le would call thisa pre 
tence, if the senate should refuse ta adunt the means 
1) their power to aScertain wheiucr u was a well 
founded pica or not. The Senate had dire weans of 
ascertaining whether the alternate sections tuat were 


gee nen 


see = 
proposed to be reserved had been already in the 


hands of speentators—that they were already enter- | were 
You make the grant on the supposition thal the | MeD.) would endeavor to do so. 
sold for two dollars and a hail, that, by a long course 


ed. 
lands reserved will be 
en acre, or more; but you may find that there 
land on the route that remains unsold which wif 
ever bring that sum. Ff gentlemen are prepared to 
cede the lands tothe states in whieh they he, Tet 
them do ity but let them do it openly and 
an take the responsibility of it. He had no antho- 
rity to make an inquiry himself on this subject in | 
such manner as to obtain official infor ation, but he 

had been informed that there 
this route in which all the sections were 
Jie was told that, on the river, most of these 
were taken up, and that the means of procuring the | 
premised benefits for the United States were gone: 

all the best land was already entered. 
that, under the provisions of this bill, other lands in | 
lieu of these which were sold, would be granted ſor 
the purpose. He had said before, and he now re 


peated, that if we were disposed to adopt the policy S 


his argument. 


was not a township on apply 
vacant.— | But it appeared that the senator from Maine 
lands jc tton or neglected to mention that the first applica- 
tion of these principles of philosophy was made in 
reference to the science of political economy the 
It followed | very science upon which its principles were now to 
be applied. 
the principles 
| had appiied them to the subject of political economy. 
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The gentleman did not tell us what 
the principles of Lord Baron, and he (Mr. 
His doctrine was, 
of observation in different azes 


is no ata nations, certain great principles of philosophy 
would be established; so that, when we came to the 
discussion of questions in the forum or in 
halis, we would not go into their consideration with- 
mantitly, bout established principics, 
principles which we would have nothing to do but to 
apply to the questions 
tem of philosophy which Lord Bacon proposed to 


legislative 
but with the advantage of 
hefore us. That was the sys- 


to all the departments of human knowledge.— 
had for- 


Lord Bacon never practically appliec 
himself, hut a philosopher of Scotland 


ince the days of Adam Smith, philosophers of all 


of ceding those lands to the states wherein they lie, | nations had written on this subject, and he would 


let us doit in a direct manner. 
the poliey of improving the country, 
and let appropriations be made for the object. 
had no personal h stility to this measure. Bat he 
was opposed to the adoption of a mede 09 

a Work hy which the expense in the em 

on the United States, whale it held out the idea that 

it would put the United States to no expense what- | 
ever. 

Mr. Tulimadge said very little of this land had been 
eniered, aud the country was thinly settled, 
section senile be Cound to be entered, it was provide! 
ed that it be entered elsewhere. 


executing lo be 
would fail their support. 


We hal ed ti 'measnred by human labor. 
e bad cepied the | wori af the human hand; and let me tell the senator 


If we desire to adopt i challenge the senator from Maine to produce a soli- 
let at he done, : tary instance in which the principles of Adam Smith, 
He | with some exceptions. of small 
been entirely acquiesced in. No man who pretended 


importance, had not 


a poilosopher hath denied them, or abandoned 


What were the principles applied hy Adam Smith 


to the creation of national wealth? Commencing ! 
with the ordinary affairs of men, his simple philoso- 


hy gradually ascended, by suceessive steps, till it 


It any; reached the result that all wealth was produced and 


It all comes down to the 


Y 0 g „ ‘a . 1 > ac í e >} . H . 7 E 
precise words that ave used in every act of the kinds from Mame that is the only foundation of wealth.— 


it was no new provision, It was universally adopted 
in bills of this kind. i 
Mr. IFuodbridge referred, for an a Nef to the 
question of the senator from North Carolina, to the 
report of the secretary of war on this subject, mace | 
m 1810. l i 
Mr. Woodbury thought it best, he 

was any doubt on this subject, tha’ 
made. 


1 


sold. 


on their guard. 


Mr. King said, 


ter not reserve any portion of the Jand. 
be no use for this mockery of the bill. 


Once. 


The further consideration of the bill was postponed ; 


til! to-morrow. 

Tarif. The consideration of the report from the 
commutes on finance proposing the indefinite post- 
ponement of Me. McDuffie’s bill was resumed. 


ing the burdens of the people, 
: 36 l te ' 

prefer that a sullicient quantity of land be granted at ͤũ EE ese the first day of 
land. 
of paying taxes. 
ere thein nothing 
We can give them 
We are as poor as chureh mice. 
but what we take from the people by taxes. All the 
enactments that congress may resort to will not make 


Ilan must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; and 
Ged be thanked it is so! 


‘The senator from Maine, in wxtaposition with the 


allusion to Lord Bacon's principles of induction. lays 
down a principle wholly at war with that of Adam 

oa. x Smith. 
said. if there | the people happy a 
an inquiry be) axes and relieve industry from burdens, but by abo- 
It would be better tor all parties to lay the | lishing poverty 
biil aside fora day or two until the inquiry could he giving them meani to pay taxes. 


made whether any large portion of the land had been augther system of philosophy directly opposed to th 


He was pleascé to say that the way to make 
nd prosperous was not to reduce 


by making all the people rich, by 
Perhaps this was 


under the auspices of Friar Bacon, who, dis- 
There was certainly no magic pover 


h poverty. The gentleman proposes to abolish 
soverty, not by means adopted in all ages, by reduc- 
but by act of congress. 


Give the people, the senator Says, the means 
How can this be done? We can 
but what we take from others.— 

nothing from the public money. 
We have nothing 


Me. McDuffie said, in rising to address the senate |} biade of grass or a stalk of corn grow in Massa- 


a second tine on this great | . 
his sincere assurance that nu consideration but the 
aeknowiedged magmtude of the subject, and the deep 


question, he would give chuseits or in Rhode Island. 


We cannot create 


wealth; if we confer it on any portion of the people. 
it must be by taking it out of the common treasury. 


a; . ; , ` 1 
interest felt by a large pen 5 ae 0 he i‘ The only process proposed by the e pen for im- 
United States in the decision that wou’ 0e inane in roving the condition of the poor, was to take the 


regard to it, and a profound sense of bis duty to his 
coustienis, would mduce him to trespass further oo 
the senate; and he the more regretted the duty that 
was imposed on him for the reason suggested by the 
aenator from Maine, that, as truth was etern.al, and 
as the same questions were involved now that were 
tweniy years ago, it was impossible for any human 
rind to vary the arguments which had been so often 
resented in both houses of congress. He regretted 
this, for it there was any thing more disagreeadle to 
him than the repetition of his own ideas, it was the 
repetition of the ideas of other men. He could do 
little more'on this occasion than to repeat what he 
had said in both branches of congress. If he must 
repeat a thrice told tale, vexing the ear of drowsy 
men, he would promise lo do it with as much brevity 
as possible. 

Tie senator from Maine, in the course of his re- 
marks, culled the attention of the senate, and my at- 
tention parucularly, to the discoveries made bv a 
distinguished philosopher who flourished at the close 
of the sixtecutl and the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, in the mode of investigating truth. 
He felt something refreshing in the declaration vy the 
senator of the principles by which he inteaded to be 
guided in the discussion. Whether he had e nfine 
himself to those principles of intention he would 
leave it to the senate to say, after he had analyzed 


was, 
his commodities 
where he could get the lowest price for it. 


te could get and buy at 
Smith had illustrated his views by supposing that all 


money out of the pockets of one portion of the people 
and give it to 
pie of protection that was the subject of argument 
here. 
we can do is to transfer it. 


the poor. That was the great princi- 


We can create nothing by legislation; all that 


Another principle of the gentleman’s philosophy 
that it was the interest of every man to buy all 
ata high price, and sell his produce 
‘Nhe true 
maxim was, for every one to sell at the best price 
the lowest price. Adam 


men made their own shoes, clothing, &c. and perſorm- 


ed their own Jabor—becommng jacks of all trades 
und good at none. 


lt was the true policy of every 
man not to attempt to do tob much, and to sell the 
produce of his industry at the Vest prices, and obtain 
what le chose to purchase at the lowest prices. The 
senatur from Maine, by some mode of reasoning which 
he evuid not understand, had arrived at the contrary 
of these positions. The senator will not go to the 
markets where he can buy cheapest. That was the 
result of his whole argument. 

It was one of the established principles recognized 
every where in the world that if we un posed a duty 
on a commodity we must enhance the price of it; and 
that the increased burden must fall on the consumer 


at jon European nations, 
‘of Lord Bacon, and arose some three centuries be- 

Mr. Haywood had learned the fact unofficially, but į fore, 
his information was sufficient to puta prudent senate i carding common sense, resorted for all great results 
to alchemy. 


. $ ; in the legislation of the United States that would 
if there was to be noreimbursement , aphlis 


to the treasury from the reserved lands, we had bet. 
There would | 
He would | 


— — — — — — — 
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or upon the producer. The senator denies this. He 
says no: high cuties produce low prices, and low du- 
ties produce high prices. How does he establisha prin- 
ciple that comes in direct collision with that which 
has heen recognized by the whole civilized world?— 
How does he show that duties, either for revenue or 
protection, can have the Her to diminish the prices 
of the articles faxed and throw the burden on the 
foreign producer? [t was by what he considered a 
fallacions argument. that the burden falls on the pro- 
ducer. The senator had himself produced facts that 
disproved this. His statement was that Great Bri- 
tain produced two hundred and sixty millions in cote 
ton gooda, of which they exported to all nations one 
hundred and ten millions, only ten millions of which 
came to the United States. llas not every senator, 
said Mr. McD., drawn his conelusions already? Must 
he repeat it? Great Britain produced two hundred 
and sixty millions worth of cotton goods; she con- 
sumed one hundred and fifty millions at home, and 
exported one hundred and ten millions. Only ten 
millions came to the United States—nol a twenty-fifth 
part of the whole amount produced—and yet this 
‘mere bagatelle of ten millions was to bear the bur- 
den of our duties. 


He would not do injustice to truth, in an argument, 
to the extent ofa ninti part ofa Lair—and he would, 


‘therefore, admit that the proposition was, to some 


extent, true. England produced two hundred and 
sixty millions. We otiered her a market for a por- 
tion of it. The price of cotton in England was to 
be regulated by the whole demand of the world.— 
The demand for even ten millions might have some 
influence on prices there, but very Inte. Iu followed, 
as a matter of course, that if the burden did not fall 
on the foreign producer it must fail on the consumer. 
No tax could be imposed that aid not fall some- 
where. If the burden of the tax did not fall on tho 
foreign producer it must fali on some one at home— 
whether on the consumer or the producer of raw 
cotton; we may stilt its Jocality—but by some one 
the burden is be borne. But suppose it to be true 
that, by imposing taxes on commodities imported 
! from foreign Countries we can tax the whole world, 
it would be the greatest calamity that could fall on 
maukiud. It would subvert the whole system ofa 
wise Providence, that watches over the concerns of 
nations. If we could impose dutics that would fall 
those nations could retahate.— 
It was a game that two parties could play at. The 
longest pole would, as they say at the south, knock 
down the persuumon, Nations would become involv- 
ed in an everlasting war of legislation, producing 
desolutien every where. Thank God such means oſ 
mischief were hot given to legislation, He thanked 
God, tuo, that even here some responsibility was feit 
for the use of legislative power, but not to such an 
extent as could be wished. If the system could 


ished throughout tlie be pursued the Whole government would in twen- 


ty years sink down from its own corruptions— it 
Would sink like the Roman Empire, amidst the 
stores of wealth accumulated from the plunder of all 
nations. 


The burden of those duties must fall somewhere, 
if not on the foreigu producer. The importer cannot 
bear the burden, because he is at liberty to import 
or not as he pleases, and he will Import, if he loses 
by it. He will charge the amount of the duties on 
the goods, asa part of their price. ‘They must fall 
on the exporter of the goods or on their consumer. 
Ihe senator asked who would consume the addition 
al forty millions of imports which would be brought 
5 by the system ol revenue proposed by him? Lan- 
swer, said Mr. WeDujjiz, those who obtain them in 
exchange lor the produce of their own labor. They 
havea right to consume them. But the senatur 
thinks that no one has a right to consume but the 
manufacturers. Now there was some truth in the 
senatur’s principle tor giving the people the means 
to consume, but it was to be done, not by jaw, but 
by letting them alone—vy leaving thein in possession 
of the fruits of their industry, which it was intend: 
led by the all-just Gud that they should enjoy, and 
which they can enjoy witi the Consciousness that 
they were not derived from spoilor plunder. When 
the people of the south consume any thing, they can 
do it with the pro.d consciousness that it is not at 
the expense of the tabor of other people; and that it 
is what God, in his providence, has given them as 
their own. ‘He trusted, therefore, that the senator 
would not trouble his head as tu who would consume 
the goods imported under the system which he (Mr. 
uc Duffie) proposed. 


The senator from Maine, while illustrating that 
system of philosophy Wie had grown up inthe 
United States during the last iow years, had attempt 
ed to show that the tart of 18 43 bad actually dunm- 
ished the prices of orig Pareles ported under tle 
do not know Whether he said actually or not. 
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the re e eee ee e Pe oub ee e e ee pr o tfe houghi eee vos en ee Du! ath or e 4 115 G e e e e eee 
haneed ieee O, oris sat eee te pars „ „at which was emotaye din nun taris. Battie be cher situation? 'i'hey woul! inport thieen mil- 
of produce. I sari that waether it was the conse- [fact was that a vast portion of this labor was furnish- lions, und. if they imposed a duty of forty per cent, 
quence of the tariff or not, it was a fact that no sich fed by the south. > ‘for revenue, it would give them six millions of dol- 
injury had resulted; and Į illustrated this remark by] The senator had told us that the price of cotton lors. If they went to direet taxes, they contd not 
reference to several articles. I am now prepared as regulated by supply and demand. and not by le- ratse more than three milhons, without the greatest 
(said Mr. Evans) to prove the fact and to illustrate cislation; aud that the demand would be regulated burden, 
it more extensively. ; by the capacity of other nations to buy. Ile admit i What would become of the west? Would they 
Mr. Me Duſſie. Then he understood the gentleman ted this; and if the government of the United States igive forty per cent. more for goods from the cast 
to say that prices of foreign merchandize were not | would cease to lay its hand on the commerce of this tuan they cowld get them for from the ports of the south. 
enhaneed hy the tariff. He also understood thesena- | country, the imagination of man would not be able) The south would supply all the nations around them, 
tor (o say that the price of raw cotton was raised to grasp the extent of the demand for raw cotlon ini and the whole produet of the west woul-l secka mare 
since the tarif of 1812. Those who supported this | England, in Germany, and in Russia. Hf we had free ket through the gall ports. The imagination of man 
system took cure to discard all philosophical princi- | trade, the Whole country, froin the Potomac to the could not picture a more brilliant destiny than thus 
ples, however well established. Lay down any prin- | Rio del Norte, would not produce enough for the de- tor the southwest, “They would have found the pii- 
ciple, and they will say it is theory, although, with- mand of the world. In this over-production the gen-  do-ophec’s stone. A vast change would take piace in 
out principles, men would never have made any pro- itleman and his friends had a large share. If people their coudition, The change would not h: less ser- 
gress. They decline touse the weapons of truth, be- | were Jet alone there would be no such thing as over- Vieeable, and it would be disastruus to ihe northeast. 
cause they have error to support. ‘The senator shows | production. Let industry be untrammelled, and ro- The burden of twelve millions thus raised by the 
us that since the tariif of 1442, raw cotton has risen | duction would be better regulated by the laws of God south would be expended in refreshing showers upon 
in price. than by those of man. There was no over-produc-. the south. Now all the revenue, or two-thirds of it, 
If the fact were proved upon the most conclusive tion heard of until these schemes of legislative ! reall any One everlasting shower on the eastern and 
evidence, how could it be attributed to the tarit quaekerg were devised. When we had excluded the Nortaern states., „ n e 
The manilaciurersace et ei inthe manific: manufactures of England and France we would com- tines had explained how the peuple of aztand e ould 
ture of facts. Ther dele the competition of the pel them to look elsewhere for cotton. Alb the art m mt ain a disastrous war with wail E npe and pros- 
world in that hranneh. There is the fart, they say, 8 man i the fabric of F | „ ene 1155 „ 
arise followed the tariff. and was caused by it. Day happiness and wen zt that would thus be demolished ee ore ae 
follows the nicht. hut the day does not produce the by this system of legislation. In contemplaturs the 1 N all. : „ more Dy expendi- 
nicht. You must, according to Lord Bacon. look to! tariff in this point of view he could nut but feel great, piten l Pii ey lost y Faxes, It was supposed when 
all the circumstances before you, suppose a fact to he ‘depression of spirits. 5 19 1 e would eris bu- 
the consequence of, because it follows, a given fact.) He had thus given an answer to the positions of | . all jj 
Cotton had risen, hut it mizht as well be attributed the senator, but he would go further, and endeavor 1 n e aes ay 1 i 5 80 eke 
to the doating ice as to the tanff. It was owing to 85 5 the i of i e A Hees ty A year. ee i ga 
eoii etninis „ falling | feet conviction pervaded the gentleman's argumen i l 
555 V „ that the prosperity of tne manufacturers Was the! Now, Suppose you apply that to the Unite! States, 
bales to eighteen, and he believed it would not ex- ; Prosperity of the whole country. [fit could be per- 5 was a temporary bevelt to a contemporary gens- 
ceed aictcen. (Ge Hie Wii e Andee N A sonitied, it would be a despot erying, “fam the state. ration, but was tu fall with crushing cHeet ou poste- 
from Maine as producing any proof of the fall of Now, as the whole number of the manulacturing ty. Now, the . occupied ae relation 
prices in manufactures, unless in that large operation, capitalists was but two or three hundred, they had no 1! ne ao han posterity din to ce e 
the manufacture of - [r. Evans said he had unequivocal title to stand up and claim to br the 1 by ine war: The ditference was nere, that 
mentioned that article.] IIe was told by one of the State. It wasa pecuhar state of things. In Eugland +08 burgen was not limiled to war, but it was to bu 
most intelligent merchants of New York, who had | “OClety was so organized thal the interests of one | oe perpetually: lt could not be remedied, but 
retired froin trade, that prices of all manufactured plass were blended with the interests of the whore) „ A 5 N . 
articles had risen at least twenty-five per cent. in but here we had conflicting interests of classes ahi ee ke jVy( ee 
consequence of the tari. sections. He knew that it was said by unreflecting | rate confederacies, would not have the benefit of the 
persons that the interests of the whole people were expenditure of the revenue of the whole country; only 
the same. He wished it had been so ordered that | what she raised herself would be expended amongst 
the interests of New England were the same with | her people. 
those of the west and the south. But it was not so.“ This state of things would reverse the relative po- 
We had undertaken to make the same law apply to sitions of the north and the south. Where now was 
men, without regard to their circumstances. Let; untversal prosperity would be universal desolation. 
them all alone in the natural exercise of their rights, IH a traveller viewing this awful scene of desolation 
and there would be no conflicts. But if you under- {and distress in the north, should ask what monster 
Mr. McDuffie continued. This was an example of | took to apply a levelling principle of legislation to iof tyranny had caused it, he would be told that they 
taking isolated facts. He was told by those who lall, io introduce a bed of Procrustes, which all should ‘had simply Jost the power of tyranmzing over and 
were here when this tariff was made, that it was! be forced to fit, you did what was contrary to binn ierimg others. When he came to the south, to 
done by t-e influence of manufacturers in person, the laws of Nature and of God. If cotton was pro- lour poor cities, whose streets were lately grown over 
who had in some instances made their fortunes by ! duced in the north, who would advocate this syste az With grass, be would behold the wealth and prospe- 
this speculative legislation. Expecting to have the | Suppose the whole United States were a baromal rity of Boston and New York transterred iv then. 
market at their own prices, they stocked it for a! estate, would the proprietor cut off the prosperity of | By what wage, he would ask, was this done? He 
time, expecting to have the benefit of it. Was not one portion of it? It was because we had nota con-; would be toid that it was simply by leaving to the 


Mr. Erans explained. That may be so, in regard 
to some period since the act of 1842. But the first 
results of the tariff were to depress prices. There 
had been a rise since, and it was going on; but it was 
owing to increasing ability to consume, to the in- 
creasing business of the country. The rise in cotton | 
necessarily created a rise in cottun goods. 


this sor mon interest that this sort of legislation had grown |seulh the fruſts of her own industry. He would 
Mr. Evans would ask the senator whether, at this up among us. bring his remarks to a close by regaesting senators 


to ask their own consciences Whether ae had exaz- 


time, when prices were rising, the country was not! Phe framers of the constitution saw that this KO- | curated this picture? 
8 ; 


more largely stocked with goals, both foreign and | „ernment could not operate as a common govern 
domestic, than it was when the fall of which he speaks ment, pervading all the United States. The first con JJe would ask how long the western states would 
took place? vention at Annapolis was called to regulate commerce bear, in addition to this unequal legislation, the sting 

Mr. McDuffie said this was a New England answer; not meaning by that the destruction of commerce, f aggression u' on their local institutions? II gen- 
it was reply mig to one question by asking another. Jt! They did not attempt the visionary project of regi- temen chose to close their eyes to what is going on, 
was true that, when the currency revived, and re- lating the whole industry of the United states, wen er can doite But we see it aud we fecl it, At 
sources were withdrawn from speculation, there was | knowing that the conflicting interests of ditlerent sec. te Very tine when we are discussing the question 
a rise in- prices. tions could not be reconciled under the same regula- Whether slave labor shall be rewarded, there is an 


But the gentleman had offered one of the staple | tious. Suppose we had three separate confederacics pics pene ee a . 17 ö 
arguments of the protective system: that if the tariff one in the southwest, embracing the producing | ^ 0, 110 0 10 56 8 5 i e 
will keep out all competition, our manufacturers can | States; one in the northwest, emuracing the gram- j „ 1 5 
furnish goods lower than they can be imported. —EKrowing states; and one in the northeast, embracing atta 5 5 an eee . 
That is, that goods would be cheapened by excluding | the Manufacturing states. What would be the effort | see 5 1 N a alae Voorn > 
from the markets the products of the only nation ca- on the relative positions of those sections? It the i ae 1 : „ aa ad p ae 
pable of furnishing them; and we can thus increase Sentleman would look at this picture and then at th st, 1 1140 3 ae x oint of F 
competition by keeping out all competition. It was he would find the actual picture, in regard to ef. d KEPA Teon Ae Les 1 
true, however, that competition in Massachusetts Other, as Hyperion to a satyr. What would be our a ; a ee 5 p le on earth e 
would reduce the profits of manufactures there to the condition in the south if we were remitted to our VV | 
level of protits on other branches of business in the rights of self-government, which, for tsenty years, Mr. Evans was not, he said, particularly pens 
same state. The senator was a little guarded in his | we have lost in this respect? Why, sir, we would | to have the! last word, but the senator had mtrodacedi 
statements of these prutits. What were they? forty export a hundred millions of dollars worth in cotton, | some sopies and drawn some pictures of an exciting, 

er cent.? twenty per cent? twelve per cent? Now rice, and tobacco. We would have a balance of | character that he did not expect to meet in the de- | 
he had information from the most authentic sources | trade, by bringing back one hundred and twenty mii- | bate, and he would now wisn to reply, and at sume 
that the annual profits of forty per cent. were not | liens in merchandise. A duty of ten per cent. would length. He, therefore, hoped that the discussion 
unfrequently divided by establishments in Lowell and | Eive us a revenue of twelve millions of dollars. “This | would be pop ned for the present, 
in Maine. Now this was vastly above the level of | revenue would be derived from an import duty of | Mr. Merrick wished the whole subject to be laid 
the average of profits on business in the United States. | ten per cent. instead of ferty, and by the products of | on the table, and on inotion of Mr. Haywood the ques- 
In the state where he was most intimately acquainted, One- third of the people of the United States. This | being taken, it was not laid on the taole, 
the profits on capital did not exceed five per cent. would enable us to live in some comfort. Aller an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


This was an evidence of the result of the competition | What would be the situation of the northeastern | pJaxvany, 30, Vers Fork resolution. Mr. right 
ollered to us, and of the grinding oppression of this] manufacturers? Would they call for protection? | presented a resolution of theclegisiature of the state, 
dnferaal system, The senatur from Maine seemed! They might call on their government for it, but the [ul New York urging on the present congress, the 
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trenchment and the provision of a sinking fund for 


Resciped, As the opiston of the senaie, thatthe presi 
dente? the Uni ed States ont to give notice to the go- 
v. rinnen of Great Briten tor thetiaedinie Terai ary 
of the tenth artele of the treaty of 1812, being the aruicie 
for the surrender of fagiive erbuingas. 

Rearleed, That a copy of this resolution be delivered 
to the preside nt 

Resotecd, That the president be requested to commu- 
nicate to the senate the information. f any. ~M hich may 
bein the department of state, in relation to the esc pe 
of slaves, commuting erines, and escaping to the Barish 
dononions, since the ratiication of the treaty of 1842, 
and tue refusal of the Brinsh authorities to sive them up. 
Also, ihat he eom.nusicate to the senate the mforma- 
ton, if any such is possessed by him, of the constracuan 
which the British government puts Upon the sand ar- 
lich. in its relation to shives commiting crimes in the 
Un ted States and takin refuge in the British doimi dons. 

Mr. Semple submitted the following: 
„ Resolved, That the president oF the United Sates be 
rc ese to cause 10 be comm namented to the senate an 
(umme of wrat would be tae additional expense fo the 
goverment of req irog che armed vessels of the 
Doe? Stites. attached to the home squadron, to leave 
New Osieans once a month, and visit alternatery the 


poncipal parts on the eastern shore of the Islands Cuba.. 
Si, Donnie, and Porta Rico: thence to sail down the | 


coast af the Caribbean Sea and Gult of Mexico, touch- 


ine atthe principal ports in Venezuela New Granada,’ 
Gaatemala, Mexico, and Texas, and thence return to! 


New Orleans. And aso of SH, a vessel once a 
mouth from New Orlents to Havana, Matanzas, ane 
Kingsien, Jamaiea, to Caneres and back to Orleans. 

Mr. Breese submitted a resolution directing inquiry 
into the expediency of a survey of some point near 
the confluence of the Ghio and Mississippi, for a 
naval depot and dock yard, similar to the late survey 
at Memphis, &c. 

Tte senate then went into executive session, re- 
jected therein the nomination of James M. Porter as 
secretary of war, and then adjourned. 

JAA 31. Cherokee Indians. Mr. Jarnagin sub- 
mitied the follow ing: 


Reewleed, That the secretary of war be and he is here- 
by dieeted to report to the senate if there be any Indians 
of the Cherokee tribe remaining east of the Mississippi 
river, avd. ff so, why they were not removed with that 
tnbe in 1837 and 1833; that he state whether or not the 
Cherokees now in the state of North Carolina were not 
alowed the rights of eiizeasiip under the Cherokee 
treaties of 1833-’6,-and if the state of North Carolina did 
not by an act of her lesislature recognise said Indians 
us a part of the population of said stare, and whether 
this was not the reason said Indians were not removed 
west; that he state whether any person has been ap- 
poanied by the United States, or any officer there., as 
enrolling agent for said Cherokees, when appointed. the 
daties assigned, and compensation lowed; how many 
persona, and who, have bern engaged since the com- 
mencement of the year 184“ in aad about the prepara- 
tion for the migration of said Indians, by what auibority 
eqaaged, aud the amount of money paid out by the U 
Sales, and to whom paid, since the date aſores nid. in 
subsisieg said Indians, and in ail other matters prepa 
ratory to their migration, SO us to show the whole 
anoint expended about said Indians since 1841. 

The consideration of the resolution submitted by 


Mr. Benton on sesterday in relation to fugitive crimi- 


nals was pastponed. 

The bill to provide for the insane asylum of the 
District of Columbia was taken up and after some 
debate, postponed till Monday. 
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„A scene of some little sensation, as the French 
term it, occurred in the house, upon Mr. Adams’ 
presenting some resolutions from the legislature of 


į senate. 
and the usual fuss was raised. Mr. . Adams called. ſor 
the ayes and noes. Some conversation occurred in 
regard to whether they were signed by the governor, 
&e.; during whieh Mr. C. J. Ingersoll took occasion 
to inquire of Mr. adams if the resolutions were not 
written by himself. 


peculiar manner. ant a calm dignity, turned to the 
speaker, and said: “Sir, I have demanded the yeas 
and nays.” This was asevere rebuke to what Mr. 
Adams considered an impertinent ew to which, 


es — — ä —— ſ— 
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yeas and nays, and made no answer to the gentleman. 
But a circumstance occurred which the reporter had 
not mentioned; and that was, that there was a shout 


Massachusetts, similar to those he presented some of laughter from all sides of the house. 
time ago, and to those presented by Mr. Bates in the 


Objections were made to their reception; | 
„he was afraid to answer the question. The house 


might amuse itself at his expense. 
of objection. 
who had amused themselves at his expense, he would 
now state that he was not the author of the resolution, 
Mr. dams looked at Mr. I. a nor did he know anything about it until it was pre- 
moment, without deigning to reply; and then, with a sented here. 


Mr. Ingersoll At your expense. 
‘Mr. Adams. Because perhaps it was supposed that 


He had no sort 
But, for the satisfaction of members 


If, forthe offence of stating the facts as they occur- 
red, the reporter was to be dismissed, he hoped it 
would not be by anarbitrary decision of the speaker, 
but by the act of the house itself. And he would 


had he chosen to answer it at all, he might have re- add further, that if, for the inference which the re- 


plied in the negative.” 


Mr. Ingersoll said it was unnecessary for him to 
say that the whole paragraph which charged a num- 
ber of gentlemen with haviug created a fuss, and 
which imputed to him impertinence, had falsified the 
whole transaction. The article which he had read 
was signed “Oliver Oldschool,” aname which, he 
stated an his representative capacity, was but the 
anonymous one of a man named Sargent, to whoma 
special place had been assigned by the speaker, but 
who was seldom in his place, but on the contrary, 
‘roaming about the house where he had no rigut.— 
Ile called upon the speaker, as the distinguished or- 
| gan of the house, to ascertain if the man to whom 
j ke alluded was the author of the calumny; and if so, 
| to withdraw him the privilege which he had confer- 
red upon him of occupying a seat in the house; and 
he did this the more promptly because it was not an 
extreme case of personal abuse. Many gentlemen 
mishtgthink ita slight afiur. It was a slight affair, 
and therefore the more promptly and unhesitating- 


| ly did he Jay his hand upon it. A gentleman of con- 


ä — — 


siderable experience (Mr. White, the late speaker)had 
well observed (if he mizht be permitted to refer to 


‘what took place in the committee on rules) that, if 


something should not soon be done in relation to the 
admissio# of fetter writers, their number would soon 
exceed the number of members; and, so far from any- 
thing like a fair report being made, they were repre- 
isented to their.constituents, and to foreign countries, 
as the merest blackzuards in creation. 
it upon himself to say, that a more orderly represen- 
tative body did notexist—not even those of England, 
France, or Spain, which are the only ones deserving 
of a comparison; but no one could be blind to the 
fact, that the character of the house, and the country 


tion in consequence of the streams of calumny which 
were sent forth from this house, and which returned 
to it, after having swept tie whole extent of the na- 


of the motion. 


this hall of a reporter. 
Mr. Sargent, and he knew him to be a man of unim- 
peachable integrity. 


ed in this controversy, masmuch as he was alluded 


lle could take 


itself, had been undergoing a process of deteriora- 


tion. Ile called upon the speaker to lake cognizance 


Mr. Morris inquired whether the matter rested en- 
tirely with the speaker andan individual member, 
to determine upon and to enforce the expulsion from 
ile knew something of 


Mr. Adams said, as he was in some degree involv- 


to in the articlecumplamed of by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, he would take the liberty to call for a 
more explicit specification of the charge against the 
reporter than had yet been made. He did not find, 
in the rules, any arbitrary power given to the spea- 
ker to displace any of the reporters of this house.— 
Still less should it be done on the call of a single 
member who might have taken displeasure towards 
the reporter. He asked for something more specific 
—something which would give authority to the spea- 
ker toact. With respect to the facts stated by the 
reporter, though he would say rothing of the infer- 
ence which the reporter had drawn, and in which it 
would appear he had taken the liberly to state what 
his (Mr. As) feelings were with respect to the facts, 
he was ata loss to know what facts, as stated by the 
reporter, the gentleman complained of as being un- 
true. As far as related to him, (Mr. A.,) they were 
strictly true; and he tuok it fur granted that it must 
have been apparent at the time, to every member of 
the house, that the proceeding of the gentleman was 
extremely disorderly. ‘The reporter had, perhaps, 
misdeserived his looks, but he did not consider that 
his looks tormed no part ofthe proceedings of the 
house. [A Jaugh.] He would be sorry if they did. 
But with regard to the statement, so far as it related 
to himself, ne would endorse it as being strictly true. 
The reason why he did not answer the gentleman at 
the time, was because he did ccnsider it a piece of 
impertinence. He turned then (as Stated m the re- 
port) to the speaker, said that he had called for the 


Alter an executive session, in which the nomina- 
tion of J. C. Spencer, as Judge of tue supreme court, 
was rejected, the senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Toerspar, Jan. 25. [The foor of the house, just 
previous to convening, was disturbed by a fracas be- 
tween two individuals, Mr. Weller, member from 
Ohio, and Mr. Shriver, reporter of the Baltimore 
Patriot. ] 

Mr. Elmer. from the committee on elections, to 
whoin had been referred the memorial of Wm. L. 
Gong in, Esq. contesting the right of Mr. Gilmer to a 
seat in this house, presented a report closing with 
the foitowing resolution: 

Resoleed. ‘Phat Thomas W. Gilmer is entitled to a seai 
in tuis pouse as One of the represcnlauves trom the state 
of Virgina. 

Tha report was referred to the committee of the 
whole, aud ordered to be printed. The arguments 
of Mir. Goggin and Mr. Gilmer, and also the testimo- 
ny were aiso ordered to be printed. 

‘The house adjourned. 


Frinay, Jax. 26. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll rose to a 
questiou of privilege, and refer;ed to and read the 
Poth and 16th rules of the house, and then proceeded 
to state that he found, in a certain newspaper, called 
the United States Gazette, which had been sent to 
him this morning, the folluwing false accountof a 
transaction which occurred in that house: 


porter drew (without any communication with him) 
| from his observations and from the transaction, he 
was to be dismissed, and he, by assuming to himself 
the responsibility oſ vouching ſor the correctness of 
the statement, could relieve the reporter from the 
‘burden, he was ready to do it. If (said he) I had 
been the author of the resolutions, why should I be 
ashamed of it? Am J afraid of anything? Though 
(said Mr. A.) I would not say—as a chivalrous gen- 
tleman once said here—I was born without fear; 
Jet 1 am not known to be given fear. He was 
not, therefore, the author of these resolutions; 
and} if he had been, he would not have denicd 
them, for they met his approbation. After referring 
to the Latimer petition, on which these resoluuons 
were founded, he said that his son was the author of 
these resolutions, and the presenter of that petition 
in the Massachusetts legislature, and that they passed 
both branches by almost a unanimous vote. He be- 
lieved that the amendment to the constitution, which 
those resolutions proposed—#. e. taking away the re- 
presentation of the southern states founded on slave 
population—ought to be made; and he believed in his 
soul, if it was not made before long, this Union 
would tumble into pieces. Mr. A. after a few more 
remarks, concluded by saying that be endorsed the 
report of Oliver Oldschool as correct. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll was then understood to say that 


the subject which he had brought before the house, 
was one which was personal to himself and to every 
member on that floor; but, by the license of the gen- 
' Ueman from Massachusetts, who was master of all 
the contrivances of persona] impunity, it had been 
made a much larger question than was submitted by 
him. The house would therefore excuse him if he 
called upon the speaker in the first place, and on 
every member of the last congress, to say if he had 
not, at all times, treated that genticman (Mr. Adams] 
with more than the respect due to age or member- 
ship—with adeferential and almost filial respect—so 
much go, that a relative on that floor had deemed it 
necessary to caution him against carrying it to an 
extent to elicit the very opposite treatment of that to 
which it.should have entitled him. And he would 
add, by appealing to all the members of the present 
congress, whether, during any period of the session, 
he was permitted to open his mouth, without some 
sarcastic taunt or illiberal impertinesce from the 
member from Massachusetts—so that the public 
press, his constituents, and personal fricnds, all ad- 
monished him that forbearance vught to cease, and 
that retort had been rendered indispensable. His rights 
had been trampled upon to such an extent, that it 
was impossible any longer tamely to subinit. The 
venerable member near ine, (said Mr. Ingersoll,) put 
his endorsement upon the ridiculous portrait of the 


letter writter, of his “calm dignity.” The “calm 
diznity” of that irascible elder! Heaven defend us 


from such calinness, and such dignity. None but such 
a letter writter could so misrepresent the total want 
of both calmness and dignity of the member from 
Massachusetts. As long as he persists in what I de- 
nounce as his wicked attacks upon the Union and 
constitution of this country, I will never cesse to 
hold him up to the public reprobation which I think he 
deserves, and, trust, will be his punishinent. I have, 
Mr. Speaker, beyond my feelings as an American ci- 
tizen, an attachment to this constitution of a peculi- 
ar character, though not so given to vaunt my fear- 
lessness as the member from Massachusetts. So help 
me God, I will lay down my life, if necessary, ra. 
ther than that constitution shall be torn, by rude and 
ungrateful hands, to atoms. And Lnow give the 
gentleman from Massachusetts notice that I am anx- 
iously watching his course on this subject; and that 
I will, on all occasions, oppose, denounce, and defeat 
it i I can. If J had occasion to allude to the son 
ne has mentioned, the delicacy, from which, 1 trust, 
{ never depart, would have prevented my naming 
him, but by some inoffensive parliamentary circum. 
locution; but since he has mentioned that son, and all 
‘the circumstances attending ‘the resolution in ques- 
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tion, isthere any thing strange in the supposition 
that the son may have taken the father’s advice and 
assistance in so momentous a movement? Would it 
be strange that any son should consult a parent who 
had been chief magistrate of the United States, and 
also charged for many years with its chicf executive 
department, before he assailed their constitution? 
and was there anything impertinent or offensive in a 
question respectiully submitted, as mine was, to as- 
certain whether the son was not the father’s instru- 
ment in a movement which he says he is not asham- 
ed of, and which | am ashamed to see that he appears. 
to glory in? Sir, confidence between gentlemen is 
sacred; and no power on earth should wring from me 
on this fluor, the name of my informant, who, with- 
out any confidential communication, without reserve 
or hesitation, stated to me, two days ago, in thé lob- 
by of this house, that the resolution of the gentleman 
was written or prepared by the father, and hustled 
through the legislature of Massachusetts, in the con- 
fusion of the closing scenes of a session, without the 
knowledge of wore than the cight or ten abolitionists 
who participated in the clandestine contrivance. My 
informant was a citizen of Mussachusetts; a man of 
the highest standing and character—as much so as 
the member from Massachusetts himself—and whose 
word for any statement he makes would be, either 
there or here, reccived with at least as much respect. 

Mr. I. then wenton to assail the political career 
of Mr. Adams, his relations and non-relations to the 
Hartford convention, his efforts to disorganize the 
compromises of the constitution, &c., and renewed 
his remarks against letter writers aud false reporters, 
and concluded by urging his proposed removal of 
Mr. Nathan Sargent. 

Mr. Wise addressed the house also against Mr. 
Sargent (for a report made by him some years ago 
of some one of the Wise and Stanly affairs). 

After much discussion, sometimes somewhat per- 
6 onal, and several attempts, abortive at first, to get 
rid of the matter, the result of the day’s proceedings 
was, that the whole subject, by a decided vole, wus 
indefinitely postponed. 

[And the 50th rule of the house is in the following 
words: 

“When a question is postponed indefinitely, the same 
shall not be ac'ed upon again during the session. ”] 

Mr. Cave Johnson gave notice of a motion go to 
amend the rules as to admit on the floor of the hall 
only the reporters of the city papers. 

And the Louse adjourned. 3 

Satunpay, Jay. 27. ules of the house. Mr. Wise 
made a report from the minority of the select com- 
mittee on the rules, which Mr. W. said, was signea 
by two members. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wright, addressed the house, against the 21st 
rule. 

Mr. Stiles, of Ga., followed, advocating the pro- 
priety and necessity of that rule. 

The morning hour expired. 

Mr. Huralson, from thie military committee, report- 
eda bill to repeal the act dismounting the 2d dra- 
goons. 

The house adjourned. , 

Moxpar, Jan. 29. Resolutions, in order of the 
states and territories, were called for. A large num- 
ber embracing a great variety of topics were suc- 
cessively introduced, aud among them, resolutions 
for inquiry into any private illegal mail transportation, 
some on local surveys, improvements, &c. 

Mr. Campbell duered the following which lies 
over: 

Resolved, (Two-thirds of both houses concurring,) 
That the tullowing amendment to the Cousiituuon ot the 
United States be proposed, Wien, when raufied by 
three-tourtis of the legislatures of the several states 
shall be valid tu all iatenis and purposes as u parte! the 

me: 
de 17th paragraph of the dil section of the Lat article 
of the constitutton snail read ds f,: 

% exercise exclugive levtsiativn u all cases whatso- 
ever over the bulidinys and grounds owned by tie U. 
States within the District of Cumbia, aud tu exercise 
uke authonty over all places purchased by the consent 
of the lezislature of the state ta which the same may be, 
for the erection o! forts, magazines, arsenals, duck yards, 
and oiher neediul buildings, and shall by law retrocede 
w the states of Maryinnd and Virginia severally all rights 
of legislution over viner parts vf tne said district bereto- 
lure ceded by them respecively to congress whenever 
the legislatures of thuse states shall siginy a willingness 
to accept the sane. 

A joint resolution fixing on the Ist May for the 
adjournment of the two houses was presented, and 
lies over. 

The house adjourned. 


Tuespay, JAN. 30. Rules of the house. The re- 
port of the select committee on the rules was again 
taken up,and Mr. Stiles, of Georgia, having the 
floor, spoke against the 5 of abolition peti- 
tions until the expiration of that hour. 

The subject was then postponed ull to- morbo x. 
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house go into committee for the purpose of taking 


up the bill authorizing the transfer of certain ap | prayers. 
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Noval transfers. Mr. Parmenter moved that the | 


were received, the memorials woud! soon demand 
addition to the right of petition the execution ot thear 
If the Massachusetts resolutions to amend 


propriations in the navy department, so that the; the constitution were qdopted the effect wouid be 


works at the various navy yards may be continued. | that southern men would leave this floor. 


The motion prevailed. 
Mr. McKay observed that, in all the other depart- 


Gentle- 
men who claimed the right of petition in its inllest 


extent were bound to define the rule for receiving 


meats, they have the power of transfer, and he wos i petitions, since it was presumed thcy were notin 
in favor of conferring upon the head of the navy de- | favor of receiving all petitions, It might be consi- 


partment, the same power. 
mit, however, that in the administration of the navy 
department, there had been great extravagance with 
regard to the funds allotted for the works. 

Mr. Cave Johnson spoke in opposition to the bill. 
It appeared that the secretary had squandered away 
a million of dollars already, agd it was likely af 
there were no restriction, that the $2U0.UUU asked 
for by the bill, would be squandered in like manner. 
Instead of granting this appropriation, the house 
ought to proceed at once to investigate the manner 
in which the million of dollars has been squandered. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff spoke against the improvident ex- 
penditure of the money hefetofore appropriated for 
the works. He contended that it is of no use for the 
house to practice economy in the appropriations, un- 
less the departments carry out that economy in tie 
administration of the money. In addition to this, 
we were in no great want ofea navy. The chorac- 
ter of the navy was not now any thing like what it 
wus twenty years ago. He was of opinion that 
there is a want of a proper moral tone in the man 
agement of the navy department. He would vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Parmenter explained that there were contracts 
to a large amount, prior and independent of the spe- 
cific appropriation referred to. Tais money now 
asked was tosatisfy these contracts. Alter giving a 
detailed account of the works now in progress, he 
said he was fully aware that the people imagined the 
the navy was carrying top much sail, and that some 
of iteught to be taken in. In this case, however, 
he hoped the transfer would be made, inasmuch as 
if it were not, thy works already begun must neces- 
sarily suffer from the weatherand other causes. 

Mr. Black asked what justice there could be in re- 
fusing this power of transfer to the heads of depart- 
ments, when the same power had been given to Ge- 
neral Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and General Harri- 
son. This bill asked only that the same power 
shall be given to the navy department as exists in all 
the other departments. After further remarks, Mr. 
B. contended that unless the naval forces should be 
kept up, it would be impossible to carry into efect 
our policy with regard to Oregon. It appeared to 
him that the very men who were most anxious for 
the maintenance of our jurisdiction in the Oregon 
territory, were those who now raised their voices 
against the navy. ö 

Mr. Hughes sa id he was not opposed to the navy; 
but he had plenty of evidence in his possession to 
shew that there is great corruption in the navy. Be- 
fore further appropriations were made, he desired 
those abuses might be ferreted out. 

Mr. Black called upon hiin to specify the abuses, 
wher he might depend that no objection would be 
raised to their removal. But he protested against 
Opposition to this bill on that ground. He inciden- 
tally stated that he could not go for the Oregon bill 
unless Texas should also be annexed. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Wise, Bar- 
nard and others: 

The committee rose and reported the bill and its 
amendments to the house; the amendments were 
then assented to, and the question on the engross- 
ment of the bill being pending, the house adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 31. Rules of the house. Mr. In 
drew Johnson, of ‘Tennessee, addressed the bouse in 
favor of the 2lst rule. In the course of his argument, 
Mr. J. spoke of the long continuance of slavery; it 
was as old as the world; in all ages it had existed in 
some portion of the globe. He acknowledged that 
the people had a right to petition congress for are 
dress of grievances, and when it-came toa consti- 
tuency they had a right to demand from their ser- 
vants the presentation of petitions. He would not 
admit that the 21st rule was an infringement of the 
right of petition asa member could state the sub- 
stance of his petition under the rule. He thought, 
too, that the power of legislation began just where 
a petition was received. Congress had a right to 
exercise a discretionary power upon the subject and 
the petitioner’s case was properly considered when 
a memorial was presented. If a petition could be 
rejected because it was couched in disrespectful lan- 
guage, it could be rejected for any cause. Congress 
had no more power lo abolish slavery within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the country or in the District of 
Columbia than in the state of Massachusetts. He 
would not admit that the 21st rule increased the abo- 
lition in the country, and he argued if memorials 


He was willing to ad- dered a delusion in him, but Mr. J. sclemnly believ- 


ed (and, believing, he hesitated not to declare) that 
there was, and had been for some time on the part 
of some individuals in this confederacy, a deliberate 
design to dissolve the Union of these states. This 
misht be the case, and propositions and movements 
cohcurring wilh this design might be made from time 
to time, but when they came forth as men represent- 
ing southern interests to oppose them and to detend 
their mghts, it was said, “Oh, you are too much ex- 
cited; your passion runs ahead of your judgment; 
therefore nothing you may say is entitled to our cool 
and dispassionate consideration.” The proposition 
brought forward by the gentleman to turn twenty- 
one members outof this hall was a great southern 
question—a question of Union or no Union. He said 
he honestly believed, if this question was persisted 
in, ue government would split in twain. ‘Two mil- 
lion four hundred and eighty-seven thousand, the 
number of slaves in the United States, multiplied by 
the moderate sum of four hundred, made an aggre- ` 
grate of nearly one thousand millions of dollars of 
property. Yet, when they struck a blow to annihi- 
late this amount of property, to sever this Union, to 
| wrap their homes and their firesides in flames it they 
| manifested any feeling on it, Oh, it is southern heat, 
pitas southern excitement.” He repeated, he believ- 
ed there had existed, and did now exist, a deliberate 
design to dissolve the Union of these states. As cir- 
‘cumstantial evidence of this, Mr. J. read from the 
th volume of Jefferson, under date of December, 
1803, a minute of a reverend gentleman, who was 
soliciung funds (as the reporter understood) in New 
England to aid in the erection cf a college in someof 
the southern states, having called upon Mr. . Idunis, 
then president of the United States, for the iniluence 
of bis uame, and of Mr. Adams, afler reading the 
paper, declaring that he saw no possibility of con- 
tinuing the Union of the states; that a dissolution 
must take ploce; and, therefore, that he saw no pro- 
priety in recommending to New England men to con- 
tribute for literary institutions in the south, who in 
the end were to become their common eneinics.— 
Mr. J. also read the declaration of Mr. Adans, in a 
speech at the first session of the last congress, that 
in case of a servile war and the free states of this 
Union being called on to aid in putting down the 
slaves and securing the masters, under the treaty- 
making power. it amounted to a total emancipation 
of the siaves of the southern states; and commented 
Wilh severity upon it, as calculated to encourage the 
incendiary in his work of destruction, and to con- 
vert the honest firesides of peace at the south into 
scenes of lamentations, woes and cries, and their 
fivlds into fields of carnage and blood. And yet they 
were to be calm and deliberate when such propost- 
lions were afited! The gentleman frum Slassachu- 
Scits, in another speech, had said that ti consim- 
ation of the Christian religion could not take piace 
until the abolition of slavery was effected, and not 
until then would that glorious day, the millennium, 
be ushered in. It there was any prospect of that 
day's coming in his day or generation, Mr. J. would 
be found on tiptoe anxiously stretching his ken to 
desery if possible in the eastern horizon any signs of 
its appproach; but he had no idea that the destruc- 
tion of thousands of lives and the deluging of fields 
with blood was calculated to hasten it. ft was in- 
dinuated that slavery had the curse ef hen en upon 
it, and is appeared as if a kind of irquisiuon was 
to be ruised to exterminate it. Mr. J. spoke of the 
pecuniary sensitiveness of Great Britain on the sub- 
geet, and of her disposition to interfere for the re- 
dress of the grievances of the black man abroad, 
While tn her own dominions she beld the heel of 
power and of oppression upon the neck of the white 
man. He alluded to the prophecies of national Judg- 
ments being visited upon us for the sin of slavery, 
and, remarking that, although not superstitious, he 
believed there were cases in Which the Almighty 
! made peculiar manifestatinns of his displeasure at 
sin, he was proceeding, when his hour expired, to 
cite examples of this m scripture history, mentions 
ing also the death of Gen. Harrison, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it occurred, (into some details 
of which he entered,) at a remarkable interposition 
of Divine Providence of this nature. 
Mr. McCausler next obtained the floor. 


The house adjourned early, in order to attend the 
funeral of the late Mrs. Reding, lady of Mr. J. R. 
Reding, member from N. Hampshire. 
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assen it is net fair te assume thar its operauon is dis 
tine dy ascertained. So far, however. so goed. 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS (NOUR Favor. ‘Linas wai do to be- ; 
141. 6 * in Nad PU: & MESO ly foewards euidaing dels 
alae te foree nes. The conuneccrail delt now dne trom j 
thos COV ry 1% Durope, we suspect is nine? lower in 
eat thanit ever bas been saece peace was concluded | 
woth epang 1815. Phe deb's of amr states and cor- 
portions due abroad, wit svon he diminished also. 

Pae saspeneon in the cotton marker ut the present, 
Rheenen, ds tel? sensibly in our MEY arkes, Prices! 
in onr pors are higher ihan m tee Len ports- * 
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Wae New York Espress of the 31st Says: “The recent 
n n coton an this cx. and atihe sooth, have 
becn lara, and fonnded on a decided ut. pression that 
aur ebap will fall very far below that ob last year À | 
larve postion of the sapplies thst have reached our miar 
ket have been bought up ed specular, and wil not be 
sipped acti e ric da Burope takes parse” 

ArChavestou S. C. the eotton market bas fluctuated 
derav the past week gccordingly. receding —advane- | 
poe - hantis receding avann nod asain advancing.. 
Tie receipts of the week 3024 bales Upiand. Lap eris! 
ei H0339, leaving on being 404137 baies i 

Auaroicle hem Towa says: 'inde ein the mean ome i 
has been more tively inan Was aG dast fali wocaty 
has advanced ty GO gcnta mee iroa 19 to 14 cents par; 
busied since the dose of navigations Pork comands. 
11 32.75 to 83,12 perewt—an advance on iastyears | 
prices near or quite one hundred per eent, ‘The vege 
that has just past has been one ot abundance to the ag- 
ricuiturist, and on the whole one of seme profit” 

A commercial expedinon of two vessels has recently 
been despaiched tenn Bremen fur Clima, laden with 
pont Oe tas Hd tons of ussaried Han nut- 
tures, tur tae Citua market. } 
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jet ou hand ia igoghand is rapeiy Gecunias, and we 
bebeve fhe buders aie Fiat to demucd an advance. 
Phe crop is naquestlonably a hgur one, as proved fiom 
Serausarcedoos. Meantime speculators are ad vents 
int: rather freely in tae traci an eng ertes—120.000 
bales haye nos accumulated te Ww Yare saunas tor 
tierra af the waters.“ ‘The meney market and fo- 
resa excuinges that are considerably adected by the 
D- zee, of sales 10 tie trade abr nid, ant inso Da hae 
efit our own manulaetories are tung to lay iaa 
Eluea al We present nt. ces. 


Lc van. New York on Loaden has advaneed to 
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paray t Ge extent f imporiaiiods, wien l is now ase 
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Japortatoxs. ‘The New Vork Express of the lst 
enve: VOarnoportianons of dry goods, Iro boo Bag 
burd ang France, have mereitsed yery considerably, Fue 
. ens to supply the spring deanad are already large, 
with every prospect of a lager aduigou, "Poe tail trade 
ol oar ciy Wassy large that our supplies of British goods 
wore eXiausied, and a greater stock wili be required tor 
the spre demand.” 


Moxey Manner. Specie continues to accumulate in 
the Doos of Bugiand, which had athast dates, between 
fooreen acl thee millions pound stering in vauk.— 
Say et ten sixty and seventy Aktes of dolars! One 
vape dur ts accumula ion appears to De the heavy 
minou a of wold transunGed freun Russa, ihe produec of 
11% r Wees, wed, heretuloge Ylelded 1 d ty 100,090 
Wook Ob oe per annum las: year itis said vieided the 
astonishing sun of nearly twenty HOS of aukas! 

Phe demand tormeoney in New York, Las eoimewhal 
Duproved, vad the rate uf interest hus td vauced a shade. 
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tof aa article second omy to cotton in importance as au 
artel: of export, 
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Marviaid planters less tian those of other tobacco 
tea —Seeause, Maryland tobacco nearly all 
Z S lo tie continent 
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UNITED STATES Regt UNDER THE NEW TARIFF. We 
karo irom ihe N. Yoo douzan of Con nerce, that the 
r. pts artie New York custo nehouse for the month 
of fagutrvamoaned to the vers great sum or 81.876. 
DGO, or three conta halt fines tae amount collected in 
the same mouth ef lust year. 


0 
Rosron IurReovzufEN F. The number of burlidings erer- : 


fed ta Boston dunce the past year was 1118, a larger 
number Caan wits erected in any previous year, 


A bill has been 


CossaPeaks AND Ono CANAL. 


for comp! 
for completing the canal to Cumberland and for re- 
deeming the existing serip and certificates of indeb- 
redness, principal and interest, by an issue of 8100 


ix percent bonds of the company, redeemable in 


twenty years—tor the redemption of which the state 


he paid tor in stock of the company. 
aathorized to contract for a slack water to the mouth 
of Savage-—and for this purpose,are allowed to issue 
bonds, redeemable in thirty years at 6 per cent. for 


the redemption of whies, a staking fund is to be cre- 


vated fron the revenue derived from that portion of 


the work. 


Wea oleuastunpsivn, asa Foot sural pox; at Ballmore 4. 


New Onl.EANS. It was estimated on the Ist January 
that there were then fitty thousand strangersin that city. 


New Yoru. City expenses for the year 1811 are 
estimated at 3,730 636 32. Of which $450,000 are 10 be 
met by te revenues of the city, and $2,273 043 C4 ty 


oxation, 80y about one per cent, on the valuation. The 

following are some vf tne items. 

Fixed salare 8, 8220.94 H 

Cleansing streets. 101,500 00 
l Fire Deparnneat, 33 % OF 

Oihcers' fees, 48,00 00 


2 rinnting and stationery. 20.00 OU 
| New York Cosrou House. The amount of duties 
collected during the year 1543, was $3,766,244. Ihe 
number of officers employed now in the custom house of 
that eny is four hundred and sixty-two, and in 1525, when 


| reported by the cocemiltee of the honse of delegates the duties collected were nearly double what they are at 
eting the canal. Tt embraces provisions | present, one hundred and finy-nice was the whole uum- 
| Ler employed. 


A New ArticLEoF Export. A schooner atrived at 
this Port yesterday from New York, loaded with ice. Ii u 
the intention of the Captan to use itin packi g siad to 
he carred fresh to the New York market. We under- 


surrenders her liens upon the work, or the work may istand the owner of tue schooner had several vessels em- 
Shey are also | ployed in the trade jast sea-on, but he never carne fariner 
south for his fish than North Carolia. 
‘tends to try his luck in our river, on 
| Prosperous business. 


This vear hie in 
d we w-h lum a 
(Suvannuh Rep 


Optics Mr. Lewenlerg, optieinn. in this city, has re- 
ceived un order for u six inch triple glass for a fetracti g 
telescope, to be sent to Berlin. Ihe glass may be owane 


. ed at Munich, of the ob icin Frauenhofer, but we un- 
Dexrus, during the last weekat Ph?adelphia 89, of which ; oon 0] ’ 


23 wore nader ow yew ol age O nere people of ,, 9 iHished before being sent out of the country, aud 


rare Wanted at Beruuda tha raw State. 


derstand the laws of tnat kingdom require them io be 
hey 
Nhe glass will 


Cae ae e + x vas Hips FEFA à a * es $ 
of wab n 15 wee under owe year | was free coloured, 7 pe sent out Erom tis ciry next week. Mr. Lewenb:rg 


Gilde consntinp- awl Taf scane! leaver. 


At Charleston S C dunn: t week enaing 2lul. 20, of 
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lo ch: lcren. ° 

Gel. Joseph Duncan, ex-Govenor of Illinois, and former- 
Woemereal Hye te comsess ion tan Sau, dicd on die 
Uih is at his resideaee in nes nv. le, Linoise Guv. 
Daacaa bad endete die- sued services both civil 
and catvary.ty las county. He wasin the forlorn con- 
pest at fon Steve: son uing The last war aud behaved 
wihereatb avecy danog tuat memorable day. In Minos 
he des hed tho very mgo stations, and as u man, was 
veoecally respected and beloved. 

Jitoe Wm Garton, of N. Carolan, whilst presiding 
in courtat Rata. on tae 234 tast. was struck wah 
Ile was one of of the 
He died, 


tHe was oue oi the geen tue daf men that have passed. 

Deranearios. The vard teller af the Merchants’ 
Bacay A Yo a Me K.. M. berg, as he supposed, on 
lis death bed, seui for iee cosiner and disclosed that he 
lhad Cetranded the benk tothe amount of $20. 060, which 
pa eannnajon Wes fond to he 4% tras. Kissam ab- 
stricted ine money as ting asa ag 1526, and has cone 
trived ta deceive the otfivers ot 


i 
Irog! He has been ie the bank twelve or Aileen yews. 


He TIN. Maine —la the trial for a representative 
toca tess fron pe Tiu disiet PT stead towns remat 
tobe eard trom, In * Ae Robison gams 25 votes he 
asi be clecied. ‘Lhe vie star stands Robinson (W.) 
3.301; Cary (V. Bo 3.103; SE }1s—Kutinson’s 
| imap aver ell, 60. : 

Mussuchuselis.— Uae ,ein for a representaiive to 
COA from ihe wd elisitiuel os prooabiy unavaiing.— 

'Twentyeone fowls lie e l iron are as tmlows: 
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Abibou Kt)? 375 foraier tmal 2,254 
Owood (V. 15.) 2 „% Nause (v. B.) 1.000 
Searerny 778 Y 


Tins gives Abbott a nrgonty overall others of 83. A 
nett whey gain on tue last clecdou of 271. 


Eanraquake. Several distinct shakes were felt be 
tween the nours of 2 a7 on Sunday morning lust tie 
25 h uit. at Trenton Morriston. and mber places in New 
Jersey. A erash in tue eani, of sume huudred yards int 
leigt. and an daca pno widia was discovered in the 
nora pear Gibbous? Hos. By reference to our wea- 
Lerten we judge sirar tieficutions of severe tres! 
vezit have bees lu, ere dat morning, 


A Feasr. ‘The Dake of Brunswick recently celebrated 
the Foust of Se Hubert, ar ios piace of Subyllenort. in 
royal siyle, Qa tuis ovcah 267 head ofeame were kel 
„z stays, 23 falow veer, O97 phca-aits, 1,569 h res, 
Sf xcs, OLpatadyes, I woodcvck, I waerden and L 
bird of prey. 


„AH. BERT Morir. Murquis de La Fayetts.” This 
veneree name paray Deforce our eve, reniuds us 91 


We have left several arteles tirit were inf nwo anecdotes Strotierte dilastiaive of fie ignorauce respec- 
of tas mun¹⁰ber, an order to make rau tor the artie Ang European in tines. wich prevails atnong many ot our 
th alt. reke f plain Republican poopie. On inquiring of a Nr. M. 
uve to te condhion and prospecis of thy tobacco trade | Shaw, some yemis ago what was ns cuisiened name 
(iis bog growers and dealers na the article will tad the rephed f 
fuil of interest and admonition, —and indeed ought) Fayete.? 


» “Marquis, ater Genaral Marquis de Ln 


Fou Curolintan. 


i 
1 
t 
| PUBLIC LANDS. 


{ 
i 


— 
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the bank, from that pes | 


| atlirins, that the American flint glass for refreetng 
e 1 E 1 i Heiescopes exects any in the word. 
hin dete le en aC were adults and {rangements for manufacturing sixteen inch glasses for We 


He has made ar- 


Put pose. LN Y. Pest. 
It is estimated that about 2,000 persons in 
AI. S are preparing, to emigrate to Oregon Territory 
next spring. 


OREGON. 


The sales of the year 18 13 comprise, 
according ty a report made to congress a few days Since. 
1.039.674 acres, producing 32 055.031 12,.— nr about 
2000 acres selling over the vin. mum price of Sl 25 per 
acre; owing to the opposition of the pre-enipeon las. 


Srrrenks A tailor in this ‘own ha- counted ‘he sit hes 


in a ors Cort avd tntormes us that he putin twenty three 
‘thousand! 
‘cause it took tuni u da 
| DIS Joo. 


He says he shail wot count sets agan be- 
y longer ikan usua 10 cotpicie 

[FEdinton Senlin el. 
nor Business. ‘Phe Haverhill, Mass., Gazette suva 
the shoe business COuuuues to beim à very presperocs 
conditiun.” 


Swepen.—T'he press. At Copenhagen only one jst- 
nal, the utictai, has the privilege of handling the poiri 
cal athurs of toreen countries: there are some opposition 
papers, whith, ever and anon, are heavily ainerced aud 
subjected tu a previous censorship: the most useful uf 
the Copenhagen prints ure those devoted to commercial, 
teil, und Iterary offairs, and to the fabors of i.e 
[learned professions. A tight rein is held in Denmark 
land Sweven over the kberal or opposition organs m 
renton to the Russian power—the chiet ſoreign object 
of their antipathy and dread. 
| 


Wraruer We have accounts froin the south and 
esnuthwes! of Dong continued rans upto the latest dates. 
The Malte Register of tne 17th says: ““Phe'sorked car'a 
continues to be drevehed over und over by rains and is 
by tis time so wed saturated, at least in these paris, 
watit Miler thinks of burning it up, he must hang u 
out % dry first.“ ; 

With us, the weather has been cold enough the make 
Leapttal skaiting upon the Potomac, Patapaco, Susque- 

hanna, and Delaware, and of course navigation is sur 
pended on those rivers. At New York the thermometer 
ranged forsevecal mornings but few degrees above zro 
One steamboat navigated the Sound with great aiflicul- 
tren the um aust. Norwalk Harbor close f, sound asa 
grains At Hadson the thermometer was 15 deg. below 
zero utdav light, and scarce:y raised above zero the 
Warinest of the last five days. Boston Harbor is closed 
nearly down to Fort Independence, and the steamer 
Britaunia which waa to have Started for Liverpool on 
the Ist is frozen up. 

The Oho river had 3 feet water at Piusburg—4 feet at 
Wirelng on the 30ih alt 

A: Waerviei. N. Y on Saturday, the mercury feil 10 

S; nt Glens Fabs. Jan. 19. to 14: at Norwich, Ct. en 
Sunday, to S; at Pütstield. Mass., on Menday. to 20, 4 4 
at Francoma to 30—ail below zero. At Mori hen, 
VI. on Sunday, the 2lsiulat was at forty below 2% 
Mercury frozen, The Montpeler Watchman says is 
isane coldest weather since 1835. 
The U. S. Branch Mietat New Orleans’durtagthe past 
yeu, ch 4,080 2-9 pieces, valved atot 605.000 Ur 
Hyg RAV vereu gold, and $1,291,000 in 
| silver. 
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the other powers. The Chinese government is said 
to be sincere now in its determination to abide by the 
regulations of the treaty which will prevent all dis- 
cussions with other foreigners. The treaty is looked 
upon in the East as the most signal triumph of the 
British plenipotentiary, for it renders nugatory all 
the attempts of the French and American diploma- 
tic missions lately sent with such pomp to the Chi- 
nese coast. Laughter has already begun at the ap- 
pearance of two ambassadors sent thither before it 
was known that they would be received, in order to 
gain a purpose which was granted before they ap- 
peared. They now have no grounds for negotiation, 
and must return to their own country, in order to be 
laughed at at home and abroad. 

he London Times says: ‘The American frigate 
Brandywine stopped some weeks at Bombay, to wait 
for Mr. Cushing, the minister, who was going to see 
the sea frontiers of the south of the Celestial Em- 
pire. He had sailed for Macao on the 27th of No- 
vember. Itis a subject of curiosity to know how he 
and the French minister will act on their arrival, 
for they will have nothing to demand, and nothing to 
complain of.” [Now we suspect that the world at 
large is far more indebted to the common sense of the 
other party, if there were two parties to this said 
treaty, than to the liberality of the British for this 
provision which so tickles the London editors. Ame- 
rica and France too, will find occuprtion enough for 
some one to attend to their interests in China, the 
procedure of Mother Britain notwithstanding.} 

Sir Henry Pottinger, who had gone to Macao to 
attend the funeral of Mr. Morrison, is stated to have 
regarded the supplementary treaty with such impor- 
tance as to have a steamer sent specially with it to 
Suez. 

The state of trade at Canton was not satisfactory, 
owing to the tricks of the old hong merchants, and 
their adherents, the linguists. The state of trade 
along the coast is sd id to be satisfactory. The cele- 
brated mandarin Lin has paid the debt of nature.— 
Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff has been appointed Chinese secre- 
tary, in the room of Mr. Morrison. 

CUBA. 

Statisics. The population of the Island of Cuba is 
estimated according to the best authorities, at 1,007, 
624 inhabitants. 

Cuba is divided into three military departments, 
each having its own chief or principal commandant, 
except the western department, of which the Captain 
Geueral is the chief. 

The army consists of seven battalions of the Pe- 
ninsular line, five of light infantry, including the 
Cazadores ofglsabella 11. There are four other 
companies, whichſperform duty in detachments in sev 
eral places. In the city of Havana there is a regi-. 
ment of disciplined militia, a battalion in Cuba and 


acking a jury, as the traversers will no je | Bayamo, another in Puerto Principe, and aaother 
ya jur Sotiposed entirely of e 1 in Trinidad. Besides these, there are four squadrons 
those cognizant of the {political feeling, the jurors of lancers, numerous companies of volunteers in eve- 
thus rank: 37 Conservative, 11 Radical. part of the country, a regiment of dragoons in 
Mr. Steele has given instructions to have Sir Jas, | Matanzas, and eight squadrons of Fernando VII. 
Graham, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, stationed at certain points in the interior. 
and Lord Lyndhurst, immediately summoned to give The royal eorps of Artillery is composed of eight 
evidence on his trial. companies of veterans, one of which is mounted.— 
There is no further intelligence of- any import There are a brigade of two companies in Cuba, two 
from the continent. From Spain—the prorogation | Companies of militia in the capital, and four more in 


consequent upon the adjournment of th Puerto Principe, Matanzas, and Trinidad. The pre- 
momentarily expected” W ceding embrace the whole of the Jand force of Cuba. 


CHINA. Naval Force. The Island of Cuba possesses 2 frigates, 
Mr. Cusine, American minister to China has left | 44 guns; a corvette of 22 guns; two armed stean-ves- 
India for Canton. sels; 4 brigs; 7 schooners; two pilot-boals, and one PER = b A E kranten 
A Reat Manparan Comm. It is now positive- | Calandra. : The Falmouth U. S. frigate, the Norfolk Herald 
Jy stated, that a „Chinese ambassador, “a real live! Trade. The value of the imports and exports of states, is to be laid up moida: Most of her officers 
China mandaran,”y deputed by his celestial majesty, | the last year exceeded fifty millions of dollars. have leave of absence for three months. 
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Boxes sugar, o 427,947 461,307 
Arrobas of coffee 1,081,468 773,043 
Thousands segars 130,727 152,009 
Pounds tobacco 1,018,990 2,138,802 

Thare were exported from Havana last year 461, 
307 boxes of sugar, an increase compared with 1843 
of 33,360 boxes; 773,043 arrobas coffee; 152,000 cig- 
ars, 21,282 more than in 1842; 2,138,802 pounds of to. 
bacco leaf, an increase of 1,119, 912 lbs; 35,711 tierces 
of molasses; 2,198 tierces of honey; 37,048 arrobas of 
wax and 6,223 pipes of brandy. 
oe 5 a 5 who have arrived at 

avana during the preceding year is 4,549; and th 
who have left 2,684 = a ia 

Trade of Matanzas,. There entered the t of 
Matanzas,from the 4th of January, 1843, to the 27th 
of December, of the same year, 503 vessels, 477 of 
which were despatched as follows:—loaded with pro- 
duce 408; with the cargo imported 40; in ballast 29. 

The principal exports from the port of Matanzas, 
dnring the same period, were—263,018 boxes of su- 
gar, 141,032 arrobas of coffce, 32,459 tierces of mo- 
lasses, and 54,880 pounds of tobacco. 

MEXICO AND YUCATAN, 

The National Intelligencer translates the follow- 
ing from a late Mexican paper: “It gives us the 
liveliest satisfaction to say that on the 14th of the 
current month was settled and ratified, by his excel- 
lency General Don Joseph Maria ornely Mendi- 
vil, minister of war and of the navy, and by Messrs. 
Don Crescencio Joase Pinelo, Don Johachim Garcia 
Rejon, and Jeromino Castile, commissioness of Yu- 
catan, a convention which definitely restores that de- 
partment to the bosom of the nation, incorporates it 
anew in the great Mexican household, and ends for- 
ever a war which never should have begun.” 


The packet ship Montezuma in 27 days from Liver- 
pool, reached New York on the 2d, bringing dates to 
the 8th of January. The packet ship Hicks arrived 
out on the 5th. 

‘The Roscius left Liverpool on the 13th January, 
and arrived at New York on the 8th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Revenue, exhibits an advance of $5,742,078 
over the preceding year, half a million of which 
however was from the income tax. The quarter 
year just closed exceeded the corresponding quarter 
of 1842, by £725,620. 

The total revenue of the last year amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars! 

The revenue from the post office fell below that of 
the previous year by about $60,000. 

Tte Marquis of Westmnister has made a donation of 
£500 to the funds of the anti-corn law league, accom- 

anied by a Jetter in which he takes strong ground 
Pr free trade and the abolition of protective§mo- 
nopolies, and the opinions expressed in which are 
thought likely to have much weight with the landed 
interest. We believe, however, that the property of 
the Marquis lies chiefly if not wholly in London—that 
he is not.a large agricultural proprietor. 

The London Obgerver says: “We understand that 
the chief justiceship to our newly acquired settle- 
ment, Hopg Kong, has been offered to no Jess than 
seven members of the English bar, and been declined 
by them all, although the salary attached to the office 
is to be £3,000 a year, nearly $17,000. 

IRELAND. 

Srarx Tatars. The process of striking a spe- 
cial jury for the trial of Daniel O'Connell, com- 
menced on the 3d ult. On the 5th the process was 
complete. 

Great complaints are made that the crown should 
have struck olf every Catholic that turned up from 
the ballot bgx, which is considered equivalent to 


—— — — — 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


Bee i oc RN cd EE 

Minisrzr To Brazit. The Hon. Henry A. Wise (one 
of the representatives in congress from Virginia) has been 
appointed by the President of the United States, with the 
advice and consent of the senate,.to be Minister of the 
United States to the Brazile. His nominatisn.wae con- 
firmed by the senate on Friday. 


Nattonan Courtesy. How much more becoming 
are articles like the following to enlightened not to 
say Christian nations, than the spirit which alas for 
mankind too often characterises their intereourse. 
Communication from Mr. Fox British minister at Wash- 

ington to the e of state. 

ashington, January 8, 1844. 

Sır: It has been made known to her majesty’s gov- 
vernment that, in the month of June last upen occa- 
sion of the British merchant vessel “Copia” being 
cast on shore and stranded near Algeziras, in the bay 
of Gibraltar, very kind and efficient assistance was 
rendered to that vessel by Commodore Morgan, com- 
manding the United States ship Columbus upon that 
station. 

Ihave much pleasure in conveying to you, by 
direction of her majesty’s secretary of state, the 
thanks of my government for the friendly assistance 
afforded upon the occasion referred to, by Commo- 
dore Morgan. | 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the 
assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

| H. S FOX. 
The Hon. ABEL P. Upsnor, &e. Kc. 


the imperial brother o the sun and cousin-german to! Trade of Havana. Vessels which have entered Hav-| The Constitution, U. S. frigate, at Gosport navy 
the moon, is about forthwith to exhibit his pigtail | ana, during the year 1843. yard, is to be fitted out for the East Inda service. The 
2 five clawed dragon, his peacock’s feather and red Spanish (1 steamboat included), 507 Norfolk Herald says that she will never reach her 
: TAONE A16 wise rebbande rblack rods, white sticks, American (15 . 0), r 735 destination “without such a renovation of her tim- 
3 garlers of the court of her Majesty Queen Vic- English (36 40 4), 146 ders as was not contemplated in the orders.” Old 

oe French ides ought to go to sea in perfect trim, b 

The London Times says their news from China ex- Bremen re kre 8 por » by ali 
tends to the beginning of October. The most im- Hamburg 18 Raritan, Ú. S. frigate Capt Gregory, which was to 
portant intelligence was the arrangement of a sup- Other nations 73 go to sea from New York, with Mr. Gordon, U. S. 
ponnn treaty between the Chinese and the —  |Consul, for Rio, has received orders from Mr. 

ritish governments; one clause of which is for the Total, 1,540 Henshaw, acting Secretary of the navy, to wait 
purpose of guaranteeing to all foreign nations the| The clearances were—1,550 during the same | further orders. J nech that Mr; Wise will 


same privileges of trade as to the British themselves. period. go out in her. The N. Tork papers) complain at 


This will have the effect of rendering unnecessa her being detained. It is said thatnearly one hun 
all negotiations between the Chinese emperor 91 8 1842 ... - 
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The U. S. brig Bainbridge, arrived at Pensacola 17| Barnstable, 665 246 510 1,421 , Pd counties for Common schools. 57,847 07 
th ult after a short passage of 6 days from Vera Cruz. | Rockport, 675 227 365 1,267 | Wilmington R. R. Bonds ordered to be 
The R. brougt important despatches for the Gov- | Scituate, 322 127 100 549, paid by last Legislature, 50,000 00 
ernment from our minister at Mexico. He was ex- | Chatham, 268 19 89 449 | > e 27 shares of Bank State Stock, 2,700 60 
cted at Vera Cruz on the 20th of Feb. to embark | Plymouth, 153 7 176 6 ae ing 8110 House, 890 21 
on board the U. S. ship Vincennes. Capt. Buchanan, Duxbury, 13 9 25 47 Prin iterary Board, 954 30 
which was there awaiting his arrival. The Bainbridge, | Beverly, 9 2 11 | Farmers’ Register A a 
had also on board Capt. Thomas, of the brig Zebra, ad. J. W. Satchwell, by order of Legisla- 
and his mate, Mr. Curtis, whose liberation from prison ; 64,451 | _ ture. aii 3n 00 
at Gonaives, St. Domingo, we mentioned some time TT 75,543 bris. Land Entries, 12 00 
since. è ‘ 55,537 | 8 
are : 1840 50,992 . 130,407 76 
ED STATES AND PARAGUAY. 1839, 73,018 Balance on hand, Nov. 1, 1843; 63,043 99 
The following extracts are taken from letters re- 1838, 108,538 7 
ceived on the 26th ultimo, from the United States 1837, 138,157 193,451 75 
‘consul at Buenos Ayres. 12 April 1943 1836. 176,931 INTERNAL sag Funp. 
Extract from a letter ated 1st Apr . 1835 194,450 : 
“A 9 plentipotentiary from the government 193 4, 252.884 ani N 8 1842, = EA = 
of the republic of Paraguay, near tha government © 1833, 212.946 Bank Dividends. Cape Fear Bank 672 00 
the Argentis confederation, Senor Don Andres Gil, 1832, 212.452 Cherokee Land Bonds, ' 5 
has argived at this city. and has called on me to say, 1831, 383,559 , 
“that his government had ordered him to call on the] The arrivalsof Mackerel at this port from the , 23,833 97 
agent of the government of the United States resident | British provinces during the past year, are about Dishursements. 
at Buenos Ayres, and to express 10 their name the | 12,000 bbls. ax | Expenses of Poard, Clerk, &c, 969 80 
most friendly feeling towards the government of the — Loans by the Board, 1,514 53 
United States, and to say that any citizen of the U. NEW YORE. 4 03 
States who may visit Paraguay will be located and Port or Acsany. The number of vessels, ex- Balance on hand. N. 1, 1843 1035 rs 
considered as on the same footing as u citizen of clusive of canal-boats, arriving and departing from ~ rons ' ' 
Paraguay. Also to express the wishes of that gov- this port during the past year was 675, with an ag- — 823833 97 97 
ernment to see the flag of the United States in their | greate tonnage of 55,354 tons. The fees received by Funp For SUPPORT or GOVERNMENT. ' 
waters. Senor Gil, in accordance with his instruc- | the harbor master on tonnage is $830 31. The fol- Receipts. l 
tions, has re uested me to forward to the government lowing is an account of the tonnage of the port for | Amonnt on hand, Nov, 1, 1842, 829.002 66 
of the Unite States this expression of tne friendly the past six years Rec'd from U. S. distribution of land Fund. 23.147 74 
feeling and wishes of his government. Years. Tons. Years. Tons. Do. do second dividend. 2,835 86 
Paraguay would receive from the U. S. 2 large 1838 36,721 1841 59,797 P Buncombe Turnpike Co, 570 07 
amount of manufactured cottons and flour, giving m 1839 40,369 1842 49,356 Th 8 Ban erin ace Sheriffs, + 2215 41 
return dry hides, coffee, indigo, &c. The English, 1840 39,416 1843 55,354 ‘Tax on the Ba eof Cane Feit 3 8 
French, and Brazilian governments, have appointed ae Tax on Merchants Bank 8 eee 
agents to visit Paraguay. e only one who has MARYLAND l Dividends, Bank of Cape Fear , 8170 
roceeded on his mission is Mr. Gordon, secretary of| Historicat Society. Ata regular meeting of the Several small items, ’ 218 57 
eration of her Britannic majesty’s embassy at Rio Historical Society of Maryland, held on Thursday, = 4 
de Janeiro. l j Feb. lst, fhe following gentlemen were elected to 138,817 79 
The present government consists of three consuls, | serve as officers during the ensuing year: Disbursements. 
who hold their offices until a constitution is adopte KiS Gen. J. SPEAR SMITH. President. Land Fund, transferred to Literary Fund, 223.147 14 
Extract from a jetter dated November 10, 1843: J. V. L. McManon, Esq. Vice President. Genem Assembiy, 42.893 98 
“The government of Paraguay are more anxious Branrz Maver, Esq. Cor. See J. meas Serina 3900 a 
that their principal and most friendly relations should SepasTiaNn F. STREETER, Esq. Rec. Sec’y. | Tr aie p w s 2013 74 
be with the government of the United States as the Joun I. DONALDSON, Esq. Treasurer. State do. 80⁰ 00 
treaties which exist between most of the South Ame- Dr. STEPHEN COLLINS, Librarian. ° Comptroller's do. 1.000 00 
rican republics and Great Britain, give the idea that] That the society has been organised under auspices Adjutant General, 200 00 
they look to the latter as their principal support. It] so favorable, affords ground of congratulation to tho | Superintendent of Public Buildings, 260 00 
was therefore that her Britannic majesty’s envoy, Mr. many who have long.felt the necessity of such an as- | Pu lic Library 419% 
Gordon, was coldly received, and that the govern- sociation. A l 905 


xious io cultivate the 


ment of Paragua are 80 at | 
| 1 f the United States, 


he intention of the Historical society is, to engage 
i o>” | Inte i R. 4258 
most friendly feeling with that o nterest on Raleigh & Gaston R í Bonds, Da 5 


in the work of collecting whatever of interest and va- | p 
lue may be found, connected with the civil, political, aun of State 12 40 


before all other gations | revolutionary, and natural history of the state; and t 
— ' a ; and to 
i EST POINT AOADEMY. 1155 a collection which may serve the double purpose 1 1 1 a ° 825 
A statement transmitted to congress in answer to | of preserving valuable relics of the olden time, and | Stationery» 167 54 
a resolution of inquiry shows that the number of ca- | Presenting them for the inspection of the curious and | Sheriffs for settling ublic taxes, . 1.217 
dets admitted into the institution since its establish- the study of the antiquarian and the scholar. Do fur comparing ongressional Polls, TD 74 
ment iS aye graduated 6 rs rennin (Cee, ae 
te 5 5 À ; a o al e Se 2. 
3 ap © graduation 61 | Society im its objects, by the presentation or deposit Sundry small items, 16313 
Deċlined receiving commissions = = vie a A = 5 ara 
i ter reccivin commissions : sh * od citizen wi manifest his | Recei 101 ! 
Deubel. dropped, or dismissed 33 good will, by doing all in his power to add to the Receipts as above, poe 
Killed in service il collection; donations may: for the present, be direct- Balance due Treasurer, Nov. 1, 133 „ 14,343 37 
Died in service 147 ed to the care of any one of the officers of the 
Now in service 542 society, as the rooms are not yet prepared for their ALABAMA. 
there are 4 colonels, g reception. [Baltimore American. Disrainuriox Fox Dp. A resolution to accept the 
proportion of this state to her distribufion share o 


Of those now in service, 123 ae 1704 
i captains, irst 5 

e colonels, Oey lieutenants 70 brevet second WORTH CAROLINA. the U. S. public land fund placed to her credit was 

heutenan Sy : Finances. Tuc, 509 er tor has published, according submitted in the lower branch of the legislature & 

Jieutenanta, 5 pay „o law, the Annual Report made to him by, W m. F. Collins | few days since and negalived 98 357 

er í ; ee: Esg. Comptroller, of the Receipts and Disbursements at ys since and negalived ayes “vy naysor- 
The amount appropriated for the institution SINCE | the Treasury of the State, under the three several heads 


its establishment, for buildings, library, apparatus, of Litera Fund, Internal Improvement Fund, and il LOUISIANA: 
} 711,399 88| Fund tor support of Government. s Bangs. The following is an abstract of the 


&e. is— è . ¥ a. 
For salarier, pèys subsistence, &e. $3,291,501 27| The accounts, us stated in detail, are very long, and | monthly statement of the condition of the New Or- 
| very uninteresting. We preler to give. as usual, a sy- | leans banks, Jan Ist:— 


| $4,002,901 15 nopsis uf the whole. | Fuyetteville Observer KSpecie paying banks Linbilities Assets. Specie. 
LITERARY Funp. onani, 3,600,695 4,401,169 444,328 


aie Receipts. Canal & Banking Co. 376,885 541.102 338, 


ed 
t STATES O F THE UNION. Amount on hand Nov. 1. 1842. 57.998 30 | City Bank, 756.826 1,069,964 690 18 
Rec'd from Ebtries of vacant Land, 6,615 65 | Louisiana State Bank. 829.809 945 290 919,758 
MASSACHUSETTS. . Auction tax. , 445 31 | Mechanics & Traders’ Bk, 1,873 603 2,043,013 1,564.96 
MackaREL The following returns fromthe In- Principal of loans repaid, 16,413 43 | Union Bank of Louisiana, 329,193 482,166 341,254 
spector general, exhibit the quant of Mackerel 1 1 oT hana Ge Int. Imp. Board 18.697 16 7.761 021 9.482.720 7,380,199 
mera! i , ‘ : ; 767, 482,720 7.880. 
inspected iu this stato for the year 1843—estimated | Rec'd from Gen. Gov't distribution of land — — 
in barrels. No. 2. No. 3 Total Fund. ‘ 93,147 14 | Ciuzens Bank. 8,127,860 52,755 10,24 
Towns. No. 1. 0.2. 0. 3. otal. | Dividends, Bank of state, 31,337 75 Consolidated Association, 2,478,448 210 210 
Gloucester, 10,489 2,987 2,652 16.328 „ Bank Cape Fear, 31,932 00 — — — 
Boston, 5,078 2,149 2.119 9,346 5 Roanoke Nav. Co, 500 00 10,606,348 82.955 10,504 
Cohasset, 9,306 1,116 3,038 6,461 Interest on Raleigh& Gaston R. R. Bonds, 4.959 00 ; —— M 
Hiugham, 2,314 1,017 2,597 5,928 Retailers of Spirituous L:quors, 2,306 76 Total, 18,373,361 9,565. 686 7.899, 700 
Welifleet, 3.043 1,343 1,220 5.606 Showing u decreased amount of specie as comp 
Newberyport 2.771 1,187 1,403 5,361 l 8193,451 75 with Nov. of $174,861. | 
Truro, 1,542 721 1112 3,375| Pd A. C. Dickinson, Contractor. Swamp U. S. Senator. The legislature on the 29th ult 
roceeded to the election, of a senator for the residue 


Provincetown, 1,131 901 1,035 3,117| Lands, for experamental farm. getting 


varmoauth. 1,040 399 957 2,396 shingles &c.and excavating canal, $17,020 n 


me arg 2.367 ‘ Loans by Literary Board, Si 


| 
of the term for whieh thedamented Porter was elected. | 
On the first ballot Henny Jon so (whig,) receive 

: i 


— —ꝛů— 
———— . an 
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two blanks. Mr. J. is therefore elected. 


Impeachment of a Judge. Judge Elliot, of Lafeyette, 
has been presented to the legislature for impeach- 
ment, on charges for having granted naturalization 
papers toa great number of foreigners, contrary to 

aw. 


Considerable excitement has been accasioned at 
N. Orleans by the verdict of a jury acquitting J. B. 
Perrault, former cashier of toe Citizens Bank, who 
absconded some twelve months since, and afterwards 
returned and delivered himself up. On the trial, 
Jetters from Mr. Perrault, addressed toa committee 
ol the bank, were produced, in which he acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of the charge, that he had ap. 
propriated to his own use $56,160 60, and that he had 
exposed himself to the penalities ofa thief, &c. Still 
in the face of his confession, the jury bronght in a 


verdict of “not guilty.” 


— — 


POLITICAL.—PRESIDENTYA Le 


LETTER FROM DANIEL WEBSTER 


To hie political friends in New Hampshire who solicited 


permission to use his name for the next presidency. 
From the Boston Courier. i 
Washington, January 3, 1844. 
GentLemen—I havé received your letter, reques- 


ting “permission to present my name to the people, 
asa candidate for the office of president of the U. 
States, subject to the future wise, deliberate action 


of the whig national convention of 1844.” 


It would be disingenuous to withhold an expres- 
sion of the grateful feelings awakened by a letter, 


containing such a request, so very numerously signed 


and coming from among those who have known me 
No one can be insensible to the dis- 
tinction of being regarded, by any respectable num- 
ber of his fellow citizens, as among those from whom 
a choice of president might be made, with honor 


through life. 


and safety to the country. 


The office of president is an office, the importance 
of which cannot be too highly estimated. He who 
fills it, necessarily exercises a great influence, not 


only un all the domestic interests of the coantry, on 
its foreign relations, and the support of its honor and 
character among the nations of the earth, but on 


that, which is of the very highest import to the hap- 
piness of the people, the maintenance of the consti- 


tution itself, and the prosperous continuance of the 
government under it. Our systems are peculiar; and 


while capable, as experience has shown, of produ- 
cing the most favorable results, under wise and cau- 


tious administration, they are, nevertheless, exposed 
to peculiar dangers. We have six and twenty states, 
each possessing within itself powers of government, 
Jimited only by the constitution of the United States; 
and we have a general government, to which is con- 


fided high trusts, to be exercised for the benefit of 


the people of all the states. It is obvious, that this 
division of powers, itself the result of a novel and 
most delicate political operation, can be preserved 
only by the exercise of wisdom and pure patriotism. 
The constitution of the United States stands on the 
basis of the people’s choice. Jt must pemain on that 
basis, so long as it remains at all. The veneration 
and love, which are entertained ſor it, will be increa- 
sed, by every instance of wise, prudent, impartial, 
and parental administration. 

On the other hand, they will be diminished by 
every adininistration which shall cherish local divi- 
sions, devote itself to Jocal interests, seek to bend 
the influence of the government to personal or parti- 
san purposes, or which shall forget that, all patriotism 
is false and spurious which does not look with equal 
eye to the interests of the whole coũntry, and all its 
parts, present and to come. I hardly know what an 
American statesman should so much deprccate, 
on his own account, as well us on account of his 
country, as thatthe constitution of the United States, 
now the glory of our country and the admiration 
of the world, should become weakened in its founda- 
tions, perverted in its principles, or fallen and sunk, 
in a nation’s regard and a nation’s hopes, by his own 
follies, errors, or mistakes. 

The constitution was made for the good of the 
country; this the people know. Its faithiul admin- 
istration promotes that good: this the people know.— 
The people will themselves defend it against all for- 
eign power, and all open force, and they will right- 


fully hold to a just and solemn account, those to 
whose hands they commit it, and in whose hands it 
shall be found to be shorn of a single beam of its 
honor or deprived of a particle of its capacity for 


usefulness. It was made for an honest people, and 


hey expect it to be honestly administered. At the 


38 votes Mr. Wager, (loco,) 37 votes. and there 
were two blanks. On the second ballot Mr. Jounson 
received 39 votes, Mr. Waker 36, and there were 


— —— — — — 


— — 


confidence and affection. ; 

Questions have arisen, however, and are likely to 
arise again, upon the extent of its power, or upon the 
line which separates the functions of the general 
government from those of the state governments; und 
these questions will require, whenever they may oc- 
cur, not only firmness, but much discretion, prudence 
and impartiality at the head of the nationa} execu- 
tive. Extreme counsels or extreme opinions on either 
side, would be very likely, if followed or adopted, to 
break up the well adjusted balance of the whole.— 
And he who has the greatest confidence in his own 
judgmeut, or the strongest reliance on his own good 
fortune, may yet be well diffident of his abilitty to 
discharge the duties of this trust in such a manner a3 
shall promote the public prosperity, or advance his 
own reputation. 

But, gentlemen, while the office of president is 
quite too high to be sought hy personal solicitation, 
or for private ends and objects, it is not to he declin- 
ed, if proffered by the voluntary desire of a free peo- 


ple. 

lt is now more than thirty years since you and 
your fellow citizens of New Hampshire, assigned me 
a part in political affairs. My public conduct since 
that period is known. My opinioos on the great 
questions, now most interesting to the country, are 
known. The constitutional principles which 1 have 
endeavored to maintain, are also known. If these 
principles, and these opinions, now not likely to be 
materially changed, should recommend me to furth- 
er marks of public regard and confidence, I should 
not withhold myself from compliance with the ge- 
neral will. But ] have no pretensions of my own to 
bring forward, and trust that no friends of mine 
would at any time use my name for the purpose of 
preventing. harmony among those whose general po- 
litical opinions concur, or for any cause whatever, 
but a conscientious regard to the good of the country. 


present moment, it is an object of general respect, | | 
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“T he friends of Old Tecumseh cannot be sold!!! 

The friends of Col. R. M. Johnson, the hero ef the 
Thames, are requested to meet at the court house in 
Harrisburg, on Tuesday evening, January 22, at the 
ringing of the bell. Let the friends of the Old Hero 
come forth! They cannot be transferred like sheep 
in the market. Let the people be heard, and not the 
politicians. MAN.“ 
Jan. 2, 1844. 


Although scarcely 24 hours notice of the meeting 
had been given, yet the house presented one dense 
mass of hard- fisted yeomanry. eager to proclaim to 
the world their preference for Old Tecumseh, and for 
him only. Gen. Simon Cameron, of Middletown, 
known as one of the most consistent and influential 
democrats in the state and anion, was unanimously 
called upon to preside. A long list of vice presidents 
and secretaries were also appointed, and a number of 
spirited resolutions were “enthusiastically adopted,” 
of 8 we have room for the following extracts 
only: 

Whereas, a corrupt and disgraceful attempt to 
transfer a portion of that democracy to the interests 
of an individual for the presidency for whom they 
have not a preference, has recently been made at the 
seat of government of this state. \ 

And whereas, such an attempted transfer we look 
upon as alike humiliating and insulting to the integrity, 
dignity, and good sense of the people, calculated, if si- 
Jently acquiesced in, not only to bring reproach upon 
the 1 of our cherished principles, but greatly to 
impair the integrity of the democratic party of the 
state—establishing a mercenary system of intrigue, 
bargain, and sale, among venal, self-constituted lead- 
ers, practically illustrating the favorite doctrine of 
monarchists and their pimps, that “the people are in- 
capable of choosing their own rulers:“ ; 

Resolved, That the friends of Col. Johnson, are the 
high-minded and patriotic sons of freemen, who dis- 
dain any and all connection with disorganizers, trai- 


It is obvious, gentlemen, that at the present mo- | tors or renegades, and who treat with unqualified con- 


ment the tendency of opinion among those to be re- 


presented in the zonvention is generally and strongly | 


set in another direction. I think it my duty, there- 
fore, under existing circumstances, to request those, 
who may feel a preference for me, not to indulge in 
that preference, nor oppose any obstacle to the lead- 
ing wishes of political friends, or to united and cor- 
dial efforts for the accomplishment of those wishes. 
The election of the next autumn must involve, in 
general, the same principles, and the same questions, 
as belonged to that of 1840. The cause, I conceive, 
to be the true cause of the country, its permanent 


prosperity, and all its great interests; the cause of 


its peace, and its honor; the cause of good govern- 
ment, true liberty, and the preservation and integrity 
of the constitution, and none should despair of its 
success. 

am, gentlemen, with sentiments of sincere re- 


gard, your oblized and obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. John Haven, John P. Lyman, & others. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. . 

T. M. T. McKexnan. In addition to the names here- 
tofore inserted as being proposed for this office, we find 
several of the whig papers of Pennsylvania, and 


amongst them the Erie Gazette, and Washington (Pu.) presided. 


Reporter, in favor of the nomination of Tuomas M. T. 
McKennan of that state. The whigs of Pennsylvania 
appeared to be as much divided on the vice presidency, 
as their opponents are in that state as to their presiden- 
tial candidates. John Sergeant, Harmar Denny, and 
Thos. M. T. McKennan have each their warm partizans. 
The Erie Gazette proposes that the whig state conven” 
tion, which is to assemble at Harrisburg shortly, shall 
agree upon whom the whig delegation ot the state to the 
national conventiun shall support fur nomination. 

CoLoxeL Jonson, in a late letter,j places himself 
fully in the hands of his friends, or rather, in the hands 
of the party. Without withdrawing his pretensions to 
the first honors, if these are not awarded to him, he will 
willingly receive second. . 

The friends of Colonel Johnson at a large meeting, 
held in Old Berks, Pennsylvania, on the Ist instant, 
rejected a resolution, agreeing to abide by the decision 
of the Baltimore convention. 


The Philadelphia American Sentinel of the 1st, con- 

tains a full account of the 
“Jonnson RALLY. 

One of the largest, and most enthusiastic Demo- 
cratic meetings ever convened in Harrisburg, wos 
held on, Tuesday evening, January 22d, 1844, in ac- 
cordance with the following notice: 


tempt any and every attempt to transfer them like 
foreign serfs and vassals, to the highest bidder. 


Resolved, That the democracy of Pennsylvania is 
entitled to the privilege of naming a candidate for _ 
the presidency, and as “her own favorite son” has de- 
clined the honor unanimously proffered him by his 
native state, we now solemnly reiterate our intention, 
and boldly proclaim our determination to stand by 
the gallant and distinguished son of Kentucky, Colonel 
R. M. JOHNSON, sink or swim. 

Resolved, That we will not submit to dictation from 
any quarter, however high, much less to the unautho- 
rized suggestions of a self-constituted intermeddler, 
who, by mercenary counsels, is insidiously aiming to 
distract the unanimity that now pervades the demo- 
cratic party of this state. 

Resolved, That the democratic party of Pennsylva- 
nia is in favor of a Tarif that one of the cardinal 
principles of the democratic crecd has been the pro- 
tection of American industry, and that opposition to 
that principle of national policy will receive, as it 
merits, the unqualified condemnation of every Penn- 
sylvania democrat. 


At Pittsburg, Pa., also, the friends of the General held 
a meeting on the 26th ult. at which Georce Waits, esq. 
General J. K. Moornneap addressed the 
meeting by request. In the course of his remarks he 
said “he had observed with deep regret, an attempt 
on the part of some indiscreet friends of Mr. Van 
Buren to denounce all who did not acquiesce in the 
proposition to elevate that gentleman to the office of 

resident. He entertained fears for the result if Mr. 

an Buren was the candidate. Gen. Cass had the 
peculiar claim of a new man.” e 


GrxkRAL Cass’ friends bave had a meeting at Boston, 
but we have not yet met with an account of their pro 
ceedings. a 

Mr. CaLnorx withdraws all participation in, counten- 
ance of, or adherence to the decisions of the proposed 
‘democratic’ national convention, on the ground ofits an- 
ti-republican, and anti-federal tormation;—wo use those 
terms in the real, not their popular signification. He 
will have nothing to do with a body so constituted as i 
is now understood that the convention is to be. Bu 
whether he does not still expect to be voted for—at leas 

y the electors of hia own state, chosen as they are to L? 
by the legislature of South Carolina, we are left to con- 


qjecture. That state has on former occasions refused ty 
give her vole weiter of the prominent candidates o 
tur presidency, choosing rather to evince her disaf; 
fection by what is familiarly terined “throwing her vota 
away-’ 

The Charleston Mercury, the organ of the Calhoun 
party of South Carolina replying to the invacativa of tis 
R ichi Enquiror, saysempha toally: 
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„All this is time, temper, and words wasted. I be so constituted 


We have assented to g0 ‘nto a convention fairly voice of the 


the party would redeem their | èr office holders 


1 


as to utter fully and clearly the 
e and not that of political managers, 
and office seekers; and for that pur- 

, Lhold it indispensable, that 
appointed direct! 


the delegates should 


by the people, or to use the |o 


ty 
reason assigne 
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ple, and rest on th 
reality the election, if concurred in, 
is concerned. It is so intended to 
d for making it, is to prevent a division 


à thereby prevent the election from 


f the party, an 


e ground, that the 


its sanction as an authoritative exposition of the will | language of General Jackson, should be “fresh from | going into the house, where the sma 


fair, corrupt in its tendeney, and dangerous to the | delegates by districts, and that they should vote 
highest and most cherished Dyn of the demo- | capita i 
cratic creed. What grou 


course was there lef? Did the Enquirer expect us po 


to denounce the convention as & political atrocity, 
and yet when the time came, to assent to its organi- 


gation and receive 


We have not been used thus to spend our breath in 
the support of princi les, and then surrender them | not by the people in districts, but, as has been stated, of the cons 
when our sincerity is put to the | by state conventions en 
appointed in all cases, 28 
county or district conventions, and in some cases, if 
not misinformed, these again com of delegates 
appointed by still smaller divisions, or a few interes 
then of being directly, or fresh | 80 


at the very moment 
test.” 


The Globe, however, insists, that they “have the 
assurance of one of Mr.Calhoun’s most intimate, able 
and trusted friends, that there will be perfect harmony in | į 
the support pf Mr. Van Buasn if he adheres to the prin- | from the people, the delegates to the Baltimore con- 
ciples to which he stands pledged.” 


and his southern friends now de. | course removed, in all cases, at 
degrees from the people. Ateach successive remove, the smalle 


the voice of the pe 


That Mr. Calhoun 


sign to hold Mr. Van Buren and his northern friends in 
congress to a strict course in accordance with the south- | tinct, until, at 


ite decrees as the words of fate? 


it will pot be co 
fundamental artic 
‘legates to it will beap 


ern doctrines upon both the great leading questions, the | as not to be aud 


cy is only to be purc 


or to radically modify the exieting tariff—and to resist the 
reception of petitions touching slavery in the district,— 
seems now to be distinctly understood. That that section 
of the allsed forces which has heretofore acted with the 
“demoeracy,” is to be withdrawn from the support of the 
nominee of the party for the presidency—unless his 
friends vote with them—Mr. Calhoun’s friends,upon these 
points is distinctly avowed, and now fairly understood 


by all partjes. 
E ADDRESS 


POLITICAL FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS. 


the Charleston Mercury, Jan. 20. 

I have left it to you, my friends and supporters 
though whose favorable estimate of my qualifications, 
my name has been presented to the people of the 
United States for the office of chief magistrate, to 
conduct the canvass on such principles, and in such 
manner as you might think dest. But, in so doing, I 
did not waive my right to determine, on my individu- 
al responsibility, W 
me to pursue ultimately, nor have 1 been an inatten- 
tive observer of the canvass and the course you have 


ken. 
It affords me pleasure to be enabled to say, that on 
all leading questions, growing out of the canvass, 1 


heartily concu 


and especially in those relating to the mode in which 
the delegates to the propos: convention to be held 
in Baltimore, should 


should vote. You 


shown, that they should be appointed by districts and 


vote per capita; but 
bare prov 


are, 


have decided to 


subsisting between us, to make mine known to you 
without further delay. : 

I. then, after the most careful and deliberate survey 
of the whole ground, have decided, that 1 cannot per- 
mit my name to go before the proposed convention, 
constituted as it must now be, consistently with the 
principles, which have ever guided my public con- 
duct. My objections are insuperable. As it must be 
constituted, it is repugnant to all the principles, on 
which, in my opinion, such a conventio should be 
formed. What those principles are, I shall now pro- 
ceed briefly to state. 

1 hold, then, with you, 


e proved in vain. Already New York and 
some other states have appointed delegates en masse 
by state conventions, and one state (Virginia) has re- 
solved that the votes of her delegates should be iven 
by the majority, and be counted per capita. ‘heir 
course would necessarily overrule that which you 
have so ably supported, should you go into conven- 
tion, and would leave you no alternative, but to yield 
yours and adopt theirs, however much you mèy be 
opposed to it on principle, or to meet them on the 
most unequal terms, with divided against united and 
concentrated forces. . 
The question then is, what course, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be adopted? And that question, 
you will be compel 
approach of the time for meeting of the proposed con- 
vention will, not admit of much longer delay. Butas 
pu course may depend in some degree on that which 


hased by his friends voting to repeal 
ment. 


OF MR. CALHOUN TO HIS 


hat course my duty might compel 


with you, in, the grounds you took, 


appointed, and how they 
have, in my opinion, conclusively 


your reasons, a8 conclusive as they 


candidate, the 


led speedily to decide. The near 


take, I deem it due to the relation 


In this connection, 
mode in which Virginia has 
shall vote. With all due res 
imagine nothing more directly 
principles of eur federal system of government or to 
use a broader expression, the principle on which all 
confederated communities have ever been united.— 
I hazard nothin 


community. There is in 
the idea of giving the majority 


tled practice, would be 


stitution secures to i 
making due allowance 
By the election, I mean the 
choice when It goes 
as well as the primary vo 
The one is a8 much a part of the election as t 
other. The two make 
the one, in the convention, which framed the consti- 


have voted against 
would have been the c 
Delaware voted against it. In confir 
I state, I refer to Mr. Madison's report on the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. j 

Having stated what I mean 
ii : require but a few wo 

at the convention should | principles I have laid down. They are 


ast, i pe 
ible. To drop metaphor, I ho d itim- 


tariff, and the right of petition, now under discussion in | possible to form a scheme more perfectly calculated 


that body—and that their support of him for the presiden- 


nstituted in the 
les of the republican creed. Thede- 
inted from some of the states, 


to annihilate the control of the 
dential election, and vest itin 
a trade, and who live or expect 


far as 1 am informed, 


least three, if not four 


those who make politics 


I object not less strongly to the 
resolved her delegates 


conformity with the tion, 
a convention. W 


want of good 


of delegates; and of 


people over the presi- 


to live on the govern- 


st, I must say, ] can 


in conflict with the 


in saying that there is not an in- 


counting per capita; nor do I believe an instance of the 
found in the history of any confederated 
deed something monstrous in 


ing the vote of the minority into 
ing them as its own. 
he plain rule—that w 


hich has ever prevailed, and 
to the dictates of common sense, is, 
that where a state votes as a stale, 3 majority oſ 
they few or; 

many, or the sate large or small. On the contrary, 
all the delegates are counted, 

d independently, each for 
himeelf counting one. And it is to be noted, that 
wherever this latter mode of voling exists among 
it is in all cases founded on com- 
tof each state is required. 
the invariable mode of 
1] cases, by the mao 
rity, their vote counting one. The course which Vir- 
ginia has resolved to take, 
and fundamental rule; and if it should become a set- 
destructive of the foundation | p 
on which tbe whole structure of the state right doc- 
trine is reared. 
1 bold, in the next place, 
principle, that the convention should be so constitut- 
ed as to give to each state, in the nomination of a 
same relative weight, which the con- 
t in the election of the president, 
for its relative party strength. 


is in violation of this plain 


to be an indispensable 


into the house of representatives 
te in the electoral college. 
ihe 


from the meetin of 


the right of impress- 
its service, and count- 


whole—the eventual 


states, after a Jong and doubtful struggle, which threa- 
e constitution itself. The object 
r states an equality with the 
choice by the house, was to 
counterpoise the preponderance of the larger in the 

ithout this, the smaller would 
the provision, and 
onsequence. Even as it stands, 
mation of what 


by the election, it will 
rds to explain my reasons for the 


he only possible | hav 


nd dis- | tionable 
rſect, of that, 


its rejection 


few and sim- 


masse, composed of delegates would it be short 
by | thought, that the smaller states are 
bed in the party politics of the day, as to permit 


t to be so cons 
because | nomination for the important ad 
which the smaller states surrender by going into 


pomination is m 
as faras the par 
be. The leading 


ller states would 


e the advantage intended to be secured to them by 
ple to choose the | the convention, by being placed on an equality with 
per | the larger. 
Such being the i 


ould it not be unfair—a palpable 


f the compromise 


Or, if demanded 


of an insult to refuse it? Can it be 


so debased and 


themselves to be thus indirectly stripped of a right, 
ded, and patriotic ancestors held 
fer the loss of the constitution 


itself, rather than aurrender it. 


I object, then, to the proposed convention, in this 
use 


connection, beca 
r states for the surre 


refuse any, 


secure it. Some 


it makes no 


and important constꝭution 
it advocates peremp 


compensation to 


nder of this unques- 


al right. 


torily an indignantly 
and treat with scorn every attempt to 


have even gone go far as to deny 


that the eventual choice of the 
any portion of the election, and to manifest open hoe- 
tility provision of the constitution, which 


against the 
contains it. 


sideration would 


in reference to th 


house constitutes 


If there was no other objection the one under con- 


be insuperable with me. J di 

utterly from the advocates of the proposed convention, 
is provision. I regard it as one of the 
not because I desire the election to 


but because I believe ıt to be an 
in the hands of the smaller 


states, of preserving their just and constitutional 


and through that, 


e constitution, and that on wh 


made to population, a provision sh 


ty of the states i 


the head of which 


would have been an easy 


was quite a diffe 


had to be performed, at the 


stitution. 
It was finally 


N 


ing „ 
t 


the principle. 


our whole political system depends. Its adjustment 


constituted the great difficulty in 
stitution. The principle on which it was finally ef- 


fected, was, that, while due con 


ould be also made, 


the legislative department, by preserving the equali- 


n one branch, (the senate) and con- 


government, or that of population. 


ceding to population ‘ts full preponderance in the 


it to practice was, In the executive department, at 
there is but a single officer. 80 


two in the election of a single officer, 
rent affair; but however difficult it 


accomplished, by giving to the larger 


the 


states nearly the same dag weno in the electo- 
ral college, as. they have in 
smaller, in the event of ə choice by the house, the 
same equality they possess in the senate; thus follow- 
the analogy of the legislative department. 
as close as possible, it was at first pro- 
posed to giv the eventual choice 
the house, but it was a 


house, and to the 


to the senate, me 


itered and the present 
provision adopted, for reasons which did not affect 


It was believed by the framers, the practical opera 


tion of the provision would be, 
college, in which the influence of the larger states 


that the elec 


reponderates, would nominate, and that the house 


woul 


ginally stood in 
tor should vote 


vice president. 


minating which should be 
dent, and if no one ha 
votes, then out of the five highest, 
states, should elect one, and the person not 


having the highest number oſ votes, should be the 


voting by states, where their equality: is preserved, 
elect who should be the p 
it that operation in practice, the 


resident. To give 
provision, 83 it ort 


the constitution, was that each elec- 
for two individuals, without diseri- 


president, or vice presi- 
d a majority of the whole 


the house voting ò 
elected, 
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It has-been since altered, so that the electors should ple and the election, unknown to the constitution, 


designate which should be president, and which vice 
president, and the selection of the house was limited 
to the threc highest. It is manifest, that if this provi- 
sion of the constitution had been left to operate by it- 
self, without the intervention of caucusses, ar party 
conventions between the peaple and the election, that 
the practical operation would have been such as l 
have stated, and such as was clearly intended by the 
framers@f the constitution. 

The object intended is important. The preserva- 
tion of the relative weight of the states, as establish- 
ed by the constitution in all the departments, 1s ne- 
eessary to the success and duration of vur system of 
governmeni; but it may be doubted, whether the pro- 
vision adopted to effect it in the executive depart- 
ment, is not too refined for the strong, and 1 may 
add, corrupt passions, which the presidential elec- 
tion will ever excite, Certain it is, that if the prac- 
tice of nominating Candidates for the presidency, by 
conventions constituted as they proposet; shall be- 
come the established usage, it will utterly defeat the 
intention of the framers of the constitution, and would 
be followed by a radical and dangerous chango, not 
only in the executive department, but in the govern- 
ment itself. . 

The danger was early foreseen, and to avoid it, 
some of the wisest and most experienced statesmen 
of former days so strongly objected to congressional 
caucusses to nominate candidates for the presideucy, 
that they never could be induced to attend them; 
amon these it will be sufficient to name Mr. Macon 
and Mr. Lowndes. Others, believing that this pro- 
vision of the constitution was too refined for prac- 
Bice, were solicitous to amend it, but without impair- 
ing the influence of the smaller states iu the election. 
Among these, l rank myself. With that object, re- 
solutions were introducod, in 1828, in the senate by 
Colonel Benton, and in the house by Mr. McDuffie, 
providing for districting the state, and for referring 
the election back to the people, iu case there should 

de no choice, to elect one from the two highest can- 
didates. ‘Ihe principle which governed in the amend- 
ment proposed, was to give a fair compensation to 
the smaller states for the surrender of weir advan- 
tage in the eventual choice by the house, aud at the 
saine time to make the mode of electing the presi- 
dent moro strictly in couturmity with the principles 
of our popular institutions, aud to be less liable 
to corruption, than the existing. ‘hey received the 
general support of the party, Lut were ubjected to by 
u few as nut being a full equivalent to the smaller 
states. 


The priuciple embraced is identical with that on 
which you proposed to constitute the Baltimore con- 
vention, but which bas been sq dictatorially objected 
to by some, who then took sq prominent a part iu its 

favor. If you have not succecded, theru ts at least 
some consolauon in refiecting that if others have 
since changed, you now stand where you then did, in 
the purer aud vetter days uf the party. I was iu fa- 
vor uf it then, as 1 am uuw, not because | cuusider 
the resolutious as periect, tuebreucully, as the east; 
dug provisious of tue cousutution, but because | bo- 
dievo it would in practice more certainly accomplish 
what the lrumers of the constitution intended. But 
while the provision stands as it dues, 1 would regard 
myself as liide short uf a traitor to that sacred in- 
struweul, suvuld 1 give my assent, directly ur indi- 
rectly, lo any practice which would have the eloct 
of divesting tue sualier states uf the due weigut 
Which it secures lo then in the presidential elecuuu, 
Whether desigued or nut. Aud here jot we add, that 
as objecliopauie as | Wink a Cuugressiuual caucus 
for uoummuling a president, it as iu my opinion, far 
less 30, thau a Convention constituted us ls proposed. 
Tbe locmer bad iudeed wany Wuings tu recousmeud it. 
Its meubers cunsisuug of senators and represcula- 
Saves, were tbe immediate orgaus of We slate legis- 
daturos, ur tuo peupie) yere respousible do Wow, ro- 
apəclively, and were lor the most part, of bigher 
Cuaracter, slanding, aud talents. Ihe) vuled per 
capita, aud what is very important, they representou 
Auiriy the relative streugtu ul the party iu Weir re- 
specuve slates, lu all tuese impourtant paruiculara, 11 
- Was all that cuoulu be desired iur a vuuinating vod), 
and luruied a siriking coulrast to ie prupdscd cuu- 
voutiou; and yet, it cuyld yot be borue vy Lhe peuple 
in the Wen purer days of tbe republic. I, acung 
with General Jackson gud most uf the leaders vi 
the party al ine Wwe, contributed to put it down, be- 
causo We believed it W be liable to be acted on aud 
influenced by the patronage of the goverument—au 
objection far more applicable to a cuuventionconsti- 
tuted as Ue one pruposeu, than Lo a congressional 
caucus. Fur however was it irom my iutention, iu 
aiding to put (that down, to substituis in its place 
what | regard as an hundred times mory oujec- 
-tiouable lu every puint of view. Jodeed, if tuere 
must be an intermediate body between thoe peo- 


it may be well questioned whether a better than the 
old plan of a congressional caucus can be devised. 

Ia taking the ground I have, in favor of maintain- 
ing the right secured to the smaller states by the 
compromise of the constitution, I am actuated by 
no partizan feeling or desire to conciliate their 
good opinion. If the case was reversed, and the 
rights of the larger, instead of the smaller, wore in- 
vaded, | would with equal readmess and firmness, 
stand up in their defence, I am the partizan of nei- 
ther one, nor the ather, but simply a supporter of the 
constitutian, and what [ believe to be just and fair. 
I regard the constitution, as the only ark of safety 
for all, and I believe that in defending it, 1 defend 
the interest and safety of each and ali—the greater, 
as well as the smaller—the states invading the right 
of the others, as well as the states whose rights are 
invaded. 

I have laid down the principle, on which I rest the 


objection in question, with the limitation, that the 


relative weight of the states should be maintained, 
making due allowance for their relative party 
strength. The propriety of the limitation is so ap- 
parent, that but a few words, in illustration, will ke 
required. Thħe convention is a party convention, and 
proſessedly intended to take the sense of the party, 
which cannot be done fairly, if states having but lit 
tle party strength, are puton equality with those 
which have much. If that were done, the result might 
be, that a small portion of the party from states 
the least sound, politically, and which could give but 
little support in congress, might select the candidate, 
and make tho president, against a great majority of 
the soundest, and on which the president and his ad- 
ministration would have to rely for support. All 
this is clearly too unfair and improper to be denied. 
There may be a great difficulty in applying a reme- 
dy in a convention, but I do not feel myself called 
upon to say how it can be done, or by what standard 
the relative party strength of the respective states 
should be determined; perhape the best would be 
their relative strength iu congress atthe time. lu 
laying down the principle, I added the limitation for 
the suke of accyracy, and to show how imperfecti 
the party must be represented, when it is overlooked. 
I see no provision in the proposed convention to 
meet it, 


But, in order to realise how the convention will 


operate, it will he necessary to view the combined 
elfects of the objections which | have made. Thus 
viewed, it will be found, that a conventian so consti- 
tuted, tends irresistibly to centralization-—centralizas 
tion of the control over the presidential election in 
the hands of a few of the central, large states, at 
first, and finally, in political: managers, otfice holders, 
aud office seekers; or to express it differently, in 
that portion of the community, who live, or expect 
to live on the government, in contradislinetion to the 
great mass, who expect to live on their own means 
or their honest inuustry; and who maiutain the go- 
vernment; and politically speaking, emphatically the 
people, . 

That guch would be the case, may be inferred from 
the tact, that it would atford the means to some six 
or sevep states lying contiguous and not far from the 
centre af the Union, to control the nomination, and 
through that the election, by concentrating their 
united votes in the convention. Give them the pow- 
er of doing so, aud it would not long lie dormant.— 
What may be done by combination, where the temp- 
tation is so great, will be sure ere luug to be done.— 
To combine and conquer, is not less true as a maxim, 
where power is concerned, than divide aud con- 
quer.” Nothing is better established, than that the 
desire for power can bring together and unite the 
most discurdant materials. 

But the teudency to centralization will not stop 
there. ‘Ihe appointment of delegates en masse by 
slate conveution, would tend at the same time, and 
even with great force, to centralize the control iu 
tbe hands uf the few, who make politics a trude.— 
The farther the convention is removed frum the peo- 
ple, the more certainly the contrul over it will be 
placed in the hands of the interested few, and when 
removed three or four degrees, as has besu shown it 
will be, where the appatacment is by state conven- 
thus, the power of the people will cease, and the 
seekers of executive favor will become supreme. — 
At that stage, an active, trained and combined corps 
will be tured in the party, Mose whole time and 
attention will be directed to politics. It wilt be their 
sole business. Into their hands the appointments of 
delegates in all the stages will fall, and they wil 
take special cure that nune but themselves or their 
buble aud obedient dependents shall be appointed. 
Tue central and state conventions will be hiled by 
the most experienced and cunning, and after nomi - 
nating the president, they will take good care to di- 
vide ine patronage and vilices, both of the general 


and state governments, among themselves and their 
dependents. But why say will? Is it not already the 
case? Have there no been many instances of state 
conventions being filled by office holders and office 
seekers, who, after making the nomination, have di- 
vided the offices in the state among themselves and 
their partizans, and joined in ecommending to the 
candidate whom they have just nominated to appoint 
them to the offices to which they have been respec- 
tively allotted. If such be the case in the infancy of 
the system, it must end, if such conventions should 
become the estahlished usage, in the president nomi- 
nating his successor. When it comes to that, it will 
not be long before the sword will take the place of 
the constitution. 

Such are my objections to the mode in which the 
proposed convention is to be constituted, and my rea- 
sons for entertaining them. They are suoh, that I 
cannot refuse to obey them without renouncing tne 
principles which I have often avowed in public and 
private, and which have guided me through the whole 
course of my publio life. 

In coming to this conclusion, I bave not passed 
over, without careful examination, the reasons ase 
signed by its advocates for constituting the convention 
as they propose. They have not diminished the force 
of my 3 I propose to notice the most pro- 
minent. 

That which they have urged with the greatest cone 
fidence, is, that each state has a right to appoint de- 
legates as she pleases. I meet it, by utterly denying 
that there is any such right. That each state has the 
right to act as it pleases, in whatever relates to itself 
exclusively, no one will deny; but it is a perfectly 
novel doctrine, that any state has such a right when 
she comes to act in concert with others in reference 
to what concerns the whole. . 

In such cases it is the plainest diotate of common 
sense, that whatever affects the whole should be 
regulated by the mutual consent of all, and not by 
the discretion of each. That the appointment of 
delegates to the proposed convention is a case of 
this description, I trust I have conclusively shown.— 
I have, J also trust, shown more, than the supposed 
right is perfectly deceptive, for while it claims for 
each state the right to appoint delegates as it pleases, 
it in reality gives the larger states the right to die- 


the empire state, as it is called, adopts the made of 
appointing (as she has) which will concentrate her 
whole strength, what discretion would she leave to 
others, if they go into convention, but appoint as she 
has appointed, on to be ruled by her. It ta then nei- 
ther more nor less than ẹ claim to dictate, under the 
garb of a right, and such its exercise has proved in 
the present case. It has left no option, but to con- 
form to her course, or to be overrujed, or refuse to 
go into the convention. 

I regret this, because 1 sincerely. desire to pre- 
serve the harmony of the party. I had st hope 
that the rally after the defeat of 1840. would. be ex- 
clusively on principles. This hope was greatl 
strengthened by the truly republican and noble stand, 
taken at the extra session and the earher portion of 
the succeeding regular session. During that period 
of 5 oe adherence to principle, perfect harmony per- 
vaded the ranks of the party. I beheld it with joy. 
I believed the moment highly favorable for the 
thorough refor:.atiog of the government and the 
restoration of the constitution. To the republican 
party, I looked for the accomplishment of this great 
work; 


and I accordingly felt the deepest solicitude, © 


that the stand taken, and the harmony which exist- 
ed, should be preserved. In order that it should, [ 
made up my mind to waive the objection, which Į 
have long entertained to 5 body, un- 
known ta the constitution, between the people and 
the electian of the president, in the hope that the 
proposed convention would be sa constituted that [ 
might consistently with my principles gave it my sup- 
port. In this I have been disappointed, and being 
so, I am compelled to decide as | have done. I he 
same motives which impelled me to seperate from 
the administration of General Jaokson, in the plen- 
itude oBits power, and ta come to the rescue of Mr. 
Van Buren! at ila greatest depression, compcls ine 
now to withhold my name from the proposed convene 
tion. 
“The same motives which 9 me to separate 
from the administration of Gen. Jackson, in the 
lenitude of its power, and to come ta the rescue of 
r. Van Buren! at its greatest depression, campels 
me now to withhold my name from the proposed 
convention, 


Having now assigned my reasons far refusing to 


permit my name to go before the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, it rests with you who have placed it before the 

ople and assented to abide by a convention fairly 
constituted, to determine what course you will pur 
sue. 


tate how the others shall ot as If, for example, 


i 
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Be your decision what it may, I shall, becontent. 
But I regarded it as due to the occasion, to you and 
myself, to declare that under no circumstances what- 
ever shall I support any eandidate, who is opposed to 
free trade, and in favor of the protective policy, or 
whose prominent and and influential friends and sup- 
porters are. I hold the policy to be another name 
for a system of monopoly and plunder, and to be 
thoroughly anti-republican and federal in its charac- 
ter. J also hold that so long as the duties are so laid 
as to be in fact bounties to one portion of the com- 
munity, while they operate as oppressive taxes on 


the other, there can be no hope that the government! by this time had formed a line on the west side of 


can be reformed, or that its expenditures will be re- 
duced to the proper standard. 

Were I. with the evidences before me, to say 
otherwise of my course, it would be, practically, to 
declare that I regard the protective policy to be an 
open question, so far as the party is concerned; 
which I would consider, on my part, a virtual aban- 
donment of the cause of Free Trade. That can ne- 
ver be. I have done and suffered too much for it, 
when its friends were few and feeble, to abandon it 
now—now, when the auspices everywhere, on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic, proclaim the ap- 
proaching downfall of protection aud the permanent 
triumph of Free Trade. I,whoupheld it against 
monopoly and plunder, in the worst of times, and 
braved the menaces of adminjstration and opposition, 
when backed but by a single state,—will not—can- 
not abandon the glorious cause now, when its ban- 
ner waves in proud triumph over the metropolis of 
the commercial world. No, I shall maintain im- 
moveably the ground 1 have so long occupied, until I 
have witnessed its great and final victory, if it shall 
please the Disposer of Events to spare my life so 
long. It willbe, indeed, a victory—the harbinger of 
a new and brighter and higher civilization. 

Much less, stil], can I give my support to any can- 
didate, who shall give his aid or countenance to the 
agitation of abolition in congress or elsewhere; or 
whose prominent and influential friends and suppor- 
ters shall. 1 doubt the sincerity of any man, who 
declares he is no abolitionist, whilst at the same 
time, he aids or countenances the agitation of the 
question, be-his pretext what it may. If we have a 
‘right to our slaves, we have the right to hold them in 
- peace and quiet. If the constitution guarantees the 
one, it guarantees the other; and if it forbids the one 
from being attacked, it equally forbids the other. 
Indeed the one stands to the other, as means to an 
end, and is so avowed by the abolitionists; and on the 
plainest principles of morals, if the end be prohibit- 
ed, the means of effecting it also are. Of the two, I 
regard the deluded fanatic far less guilty and dange- 
rous than he, who, for political or party purposes, 
aide or countenances him, in what he knows is in- 
tended to do that, which he acknowledges to be for- 
bidden by the constitution. 

It is time that an end should be put to this system 
of plunder and agitation. They have been borne 
longenough. They are kindred measures and hos- 
‘tile, as far, at least, as one portion of the Union is 
concerned. While the tariff takes from us the pro- 
ceeds of our labor, abolition strikes at the labor it- 
self. The one robs us of our income, while the 
other aims at destroying the source from which that 
income is derived. It is impossible for us to stand 
patiently much longer, under their double operation, 
without being impoverished and ruined. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
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OBITUARY SOLEMNITIES. 


COMMODORE DAVID PORTER. 


We have elready noticed the arrival of the re- 
mains of this chivalrous son of the republic, in a 
public armed vessel, despatched to the Mediterran- 
ean by the government, for that purpose, in order that 
they might repose upon the soil of the country to the 
service of which he had so fervently dQvoted his 
life, and that some testimony of the attachment 
and respect which he had so earned, might be paid 
by his countrymen and friends. 

Due preparations were made accordingly at Phi- 
Jadelphia, where they were landed at the Navy Yard 
from on board the U. S. brig Truxton* Lieut. Up- 
shur, on the 27th ult. with all due ceremony and re- 
ceived by the civil, military, and naval authorities 
with every mark of appropriate respect. ‘Ihe ha- 
biliments of mourning were every where displayed; 
and in the eye of many a gallant tar, as the flag he 
had sailed under was flung out half-mast, glistened 

-tke manly tear of sensibility, as memory recalled 
what had so often inspired his enthusiasm, in the 
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x Hor, appropriate a name tor the service tnus per- 
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Kotzebue, and furnished one of the most heroic 
plots ever indited by that author, Benyowsky enlist- 
ing a crew of confederates, seized a small vessel 
that the Russian governor had built to navigate the 
sea of Kamskatchka, and putting to sea, aftera 
most eventful and perilous voyage, the whole length 
of the Pacific, the Indian, and the Atlantic ans, to 
which the annals of navigation scarcely furmfsh a pa- 
rallel, finally reached the Chesapeake, and offered 
ao services to the republic, then struggling for free- 
om. 

The character and intrepidity of Count Benyowsky 
were known and appreciated. A vessel was built 
and fitted out by the Marylanders for him, and with 
Mr. Porter, the father of the Commodore, for his 
first officer, he sailed upon a cruise for the Indian 
Sea, with which his previous adventure had made 
him familiar, and where it was expected he would 
find some rich prizes. This voyage, like the former 
one, had already been full of romance and achiere- 
ment, when, whilst at the Island of Madagascar, land- 
ing to trade or treatwith the natives for stores, or 
for some object now forgotten, the party were at» 
tacked, the gallant Benyowsky was amongst the slain, 
and the vesel was lost. 

After the restoration of peace Capt. Porter continu 
ed to reside in Baltimore. We recollect him about 
the year 1795, as the publisherof a singular and 
then somewhat celebrated treatise upon the forma 
tion of the earth, entitled ‘‘Taliamud,” and subse- 
quenas fora project to fit out another expedition for 

e Indian Sea, with the twofold object, of bringing 
off from the shores of Madagascar some valuables 
from the previous ill-fated vessel, which they had 
endeavored to conceal,—and afterwards to complete 
her voyage by trading in the Arabian Gulf for gums 
and spices. This project however failed, or possi- 
bly was interrupted by another. His next enterprize 
was characteristic of his attachment to maritime 
objects. The picturesqec height which overlooks 
Baltimore harbor, commanding a full view of the 
town on one hand, and the Patapsco and Chesapeake 
Bays on the other, was selected as a scite, and the 
Oxzservarory, there erected, and since appropriated 
to the shipping interest of the place, owes its origin 
to David Porter, sen., whose family fór many years 
resided there. 


It was a position admirably calculated to initiate a 
sailor. . He must have little of inspiration in him, 
that would grow up insensible to the scene around 
that spot. 


At the age of sixteen, David, afterwards Commo- 
dore Porter, made his first voyage in company with 
his father, to St. Domingo. Whilst at the port of 
Jerimie, a press-gang, at that period the scourge of 
American sailors, attempted to board the vessel, but 
was repulsed with the loss of several killed and 
wounded. Young Porter distinguished himself in the 
affair. Enraged at their repulse, a second and more 
formidable attempt on Feb. 10, 1796, was made by 
the British commanders, Captains Oakes and Rey- 
nolds, aided by some auxiliary French emigrants, to 
effect their object. ‘The Americans in part however 
very spiritedly volunteered under Captain Porter, in 
defence of the American flag and seamen, and though 
with scarcely a serviceable musket amongst the whule 
of them, the British were again handsomely repulsed 
with a still heavier loss of lives, and the Eliza came 
off with flying colours. 


Captain Porter received well merited praise for 
the gallant defence of his vessel and vindication 
of the American flag. After this, young Porter 
made several voyages to the West Indies, in the 
course of which he was twice impressed by the Bri- 
tish, but managed to escape and reached home afer 
undergoing great hardships. After recovering from 
his fatigues, a midshipmanꝭs warrant was procured 
for him and he entered the service of his own coun- 


try under tue flag which he afterwards so signally 
defended. 


His first cruize as an officer was in the Constella- 
tion, under Commodore Truxton. In the engage- 
ment in which that frigate captured the L’Insurgente, 
Midshipman Porter distinguished himself by his cool- 
ness and intrepidity, and soon after was promoted to 
a lieutenancy. In the schooner Experiment, under 
Captain Maley, he won new honors, in an engage- 
ment with several piratical vessels in the bight of 
Leogane. After this Commodore Talbot placed bim 
in the command of the Amphitrite a small pilot boat, 
mounting five small swivels, and manned with fifteen 
hands. Soon alter receiving this command he feil 
in with and after a bloody combat captured a French 
privateer, far his superior, both in men and guns. A 
prize ship and a large barge with 30 men, armed with 
swivels, accompanied the privateer and assisted her 
in the combat. The prize was taken, the barge es- 


well known history of DAVID PORTER, than 
whom a braver man never stepped between stem and 
stern. 

The day was intensely cold, yet the citizens evin- 
ced their interestin the occasion without falter. 
Public offices were closed, every flag staff indicated 
the loss of one who had long sustained its flag at 
topmast, gallantly. The crowd which thronged 
every thoroughfare in the vicinity was immense. 

At half past twelve o'clock a gun was fired as a 
signal that the deputation had started from the brig 
with the body. The military and civil authorities 


Front street, and as the bearers of the corpse passed 
through the gate, they passed down the entire Jine of 
military toslow music. The coffin was covered with 
a black velvet pall richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, upon which, were the deceased's coat, sword, 
and hat. After marching down the line, the body 
was placed in the hearse and then covered over with 
an American flag, and the funeral passed with slow 
and measured tread, to the music of the muffled 
drum, whilst the solemn minute guns and tolling 
bells announced its destination to the grave. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 
Military Escort. 
Clergy. 
Seamer, as Carriers. 


Guard. 
CORPSE. 


Guard. 


Seamen as Carriers. 
Broad Pendant. 
Mourners. 
United States Naval Pensioners. 
United States Seamen. 
Warrant Officers and Assistant Engineers. 
Midshipmen. ° 
Masters and Passed Midshipmen. 

Medical officers and Pursers. 
Lieutenants of the Army and Marine Corps. 
Captains of the Army and Lieutenants of the Navy. 
Majors of the Army and Marine Corps and Com- 

manders of the Navy. ; 
Colonels of the Army and Captains of the Navy. 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania and Staff of the 
Governor. 
Officers of the Ist Division Pennsylvania Militia. 
Foreign Diplomatic Officers. 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of the City of Phi- 
; ladelphia. 
Selsct and Common Councils. 
U. S. Marshal and High Sheriff of the city and 
County of Philadelphia. 
Judges of the U. S. and State Courts. 
Attorney General of the State and District Attor- 
~ ney of the United States. 
Members of the Bar. 
Medical Faculty. 
Society of Cincinnati. 
Society of Sea Captains. | 
Mayor of the Northern Liberties and Aldermen of 
the County. 
Commissioners of the Northern Liberties, Spring 
Garden, Kensington, Southwark, and Moyamen- 


sing. 

Collector and Officers of the Customs. 
Professors and Students of Universities and Colleges. 
Seamen of the Merchant Service. 
Wardens of the Port of Philadelphia. 
Captains of the Merchant Service. 
Societies. s 
Citizens. 

The funeral rites were performed by the Rev. Dr. 
Ducachet, in St. Stephens Church, tenth, below 
Market street, which was decorated with mourning 
and appropriated for the occasion, the northern gal- 
lery for ladies, and lower floor for the procession. 
After the impressive ceremony, the remains were in- 
terred in the church yard, until the vault shall be 
finished at the foot of the flag staff, at the Navy 
Asylum, where they are to be finally deposited. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA OF COM. DAVID PORTER. 

Commodore Davin Porter was born at Boston, 
February Ist, 1780, where his father then resided, a 
man of stron natural powers, enterprizing and of 
decided enthusjasm of character. It nust have 
been suon after the above dale we presume, that he 
removed to the (now) City of Baltimore, where he 
was long well known and esteemed. It was proba- 
bly here that he entered into the romantic eaterprize 
which was fitted out near the close of the revolu- 
tiopary war, by the citizens of Annapolis and Balti- 
more, under the celebrated Polish chieftain, Count 
Benyo sxx, who, for his political principles and ac- 
tivity was baniahed to the confines of Siberia by the 
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™ After a short stay in the United States he was or- fit for any sea service, were safely moored under the! in closing with the enemy. His ship was repeatedly 
dered to the West Indies as first lieutenant in the Ex- | batteries at Valparaiso. The injury inflicted upon jon fire; ine decks strewed with the dead. The 
5 commanded by Captain Charles Stewart. the British by this cruize must have amounted to se- | Cherub was soon so much crippled, that she hauled 
his vessel was mainly instrumental in scattering the | veral millions of dollars. These altogether compris- | off, and returned no more to close action. The Phæ- 
hordes of French pirates with which the Gult of|ed an aggregate of 107 guns, and 3,465 tons, and | be, too, edged off. Choosing her distance, to suit her 
Mexico was then infcsted, and thus placed Ameriean | were manned when captured by 302 men. The | Jong guns, she kept up a tremendous fire. At one 
commerce once more on a footing of comparative se- Essex had but 46 guns, and 319 men and officers | single gun, on board the Essex, 15 men were killed 
curity. when she sailed from the United States. during the action. om 
Lieutenant Porter was soon after despatched to| Alarmed by his prowess, the rest of the British All hopes of again closing with the enemy failing, 
the Mediterranean in the schooner Enterprise, under | shipping in the Pacific either seud for a safe sea, or | a last expedient was, to run his ship ashore, land the 
the command of his old captain, Stewart. The first were laid up under neutral batteries in port. The men, and destroy her. The wind for the moment 
prize taken was a Tripolitan corsair, superior both | American shipping in the meantime, in those seas | was favorable,-and the shore was approached within 
in menand arms. Greut destruction was committed | was signally protected by this fortunate diversion. | musket shot, when it suddenly shifted from the land, 
upon the decks of the enemy before she struck her With a park oſ this squadron Captain Porter visited and drove the Essex, now a perfect wreck, head 
flag. The Enterprize lost buta few men. Porter | many of the groups of islands in the Pacific, and af- down, upon the Phoebe, exposing her again to à dead- 
highly distinguished himself both in this and several | ter his return published a couple of xery interesting ly fire. A new expedient is presented. a lastglimmer 
other actions which took place about that time.— volumes, conthining not only the particulars of his | of hope,—to lay the Essex along side the Phebe now 
While engaged in destroying several vessels laden | cruise, but very graphic descriptions of those islands, | to leeward, and board. 
with wheat, which were lying in the harbor of Tri- and of his stirringggdventures on shore, amongst the | At this moment, Duwnes came on board from the 
poli, he received a musket shot in the thigh, which | natives, in N with each other he became | Essex Junior for orders. The enemy put his helm 
well nizh proved fatal. After his recovery he was involved rather perhaps beyond a discreet latitude. up, evaded the collision and and continued his fire. 
transferred to the deck of the Philadelphia. under | One group of those islands Porter took formal pos- | Downes could · be no longer of assistance and was or- 
the command of Captain Bainbridge. This frigate, session of for the United States, calling them “The | dered to return to his ship, with some of the wound- 
as it will be remembered, grounded on the African | Washington Islands.” ed. and prepare to defend or destroy her if attacked. 
coast, and was taken by the Tripolitans, and the offi-| The British governmnent speedily ascertained the | The ship was now, 50 seriously on fire, that ap- 
cers and crew were closely confined during a long | posture of affairs in the Pacilic. Commodore In- prehensions of her blowing up, made it necessary for 
term in the bashaw’s castle, where they remained | L ran, in the frigate Phebe, armed with 53 guns, all hands to resort to extinguishing the flines.— 
until the gallant expedition under Eaton,aided by the jand 321 men, aided by the sloop-of-war Cherub, Finding her no longer defensible, Porter dircvtud all 
American blockading squadron, the balls from which Capt. Tucker, of 28 guns, and 180 men, both with that could swim, to jump overboard and gain the 
pene the apartments they were confined in, picked crews, Were Gespatched m pursuit of the Es- shore, about three quarters, of a mile off Some 
rought the bashaw to terms and terminated that sex, and for the protection of their shipping in those reached it,—some were taken by the enemy, some 
babel . seas. perished in the attempt, but most of chem preſerred 
The command of the Enterprize was now conferred | On ascertaining the errand of the Phebe, Porter | sharing the fate of the Essex. 
upon Porter. Soon after, whilst at anchor in the |suspecting that she would seek him at Valparaiso, The carpenter how reported that the ship must 
ort of Malta, an English sailor came alongside and | sailed for that port, accompanied by the Essex Juni- speedily sink, as his crew nearly all killed or dis- 
insulted the officers and crew by scurrilous language. | or, nder command of Lieutenant Downes. There |abled could no longer repair the number of shot 
Captain Porter ordered a boatswain's mate to seize|she’ found them. The Essex mounted only 6 long holes in her hull. The officers were summoned to 
him and give him a flogging at the gangway. This twelves, and 40 carronades. Having been nearly aja council. Alas!—but one lieutenant was left to 
richly earned chastisement excited the indignation | year at sea, her condition of course was impaired, obey the order. The cock: pit, the steerage, the 
of the governor of Malta, who considered it a daring | and her crew reduced by casualties and manning pri- | Ward room, and the berth deck, could contain no 
outrage, and gave orders that the forts should not | zes, amounted now to 255, all told. The Essex Jr. | more wounded, and the wounded were killed whilst 
permit the Enterprize to depart. No sooner was intended chiefly asa store-ship, mounted 10 carro- |the surgeon was dressing them. Humanity demand- 
Captain Porter informed of it, than he got his vessel | nades and 10 short sixes, with 60 men on board. ed her rights, and the Essex was resigned. l Fifty- 
ready for action, weighed anchor, and with lighted) The two British ships had an aggregate of 81 guns eight of the brave officers and crew were killed or 
matches and every man at his station, with the avow- and 50] men. The two American ships 66 guns and died immediately of their wounds,—sixty-five were 
ed determination of firing the town if attacked, sail-|315 men. The calibre was proportionally in favor | wounded, and thirty-one missing; total loss 154.— 
ed between the batterics, and departed unmolested. | of the enemy, their guns being far the heaviest. Only seventy-five, including men and officers, re- 
After an absence of five years, Porter returned to For some weeks, Porter manceuvered with a view mained of the whole crew, capable of duty after the 
the United States, and married Miss Anderson, of bringing the Phoebe to action without her consort, action. ; 
daughter of a member of congress from Pennsylva- | but unavailingly. Ascertaining that the Tagus, and | ‘The Phoede and Cherub were both exceedingly 
nia. two other frigates had also been despatched in pur- crippled, and with difficulty cauld be kept afjoat to 
He was afterwards placed in command of a flotilla, | suit of him, he at length determined to make sail, | reach the port of Valparaiso. The captain of the 
stationed at the mouth of the Mississippi to enforce | let them chase him off, and thereby give the Essex latter, and the first lieutenant of the, former were 
the embargo and nonintercourse laws. Junior, an opportunity of escaping. Just as this de- | amongst the slain. 
While on the New Orleans station, his father, who termination was formed, on the 28th March, 1813, The American consul at Valparaiso, Mr. Poinsett, 
was an officer under him, died, having lived to sce his the wind commenced blowing heavily; the Essex during the action, demanded of the governor that 
son honored and respected with a high and increas- | parted her larboard cable, and was dragging her lar- the batteries under the guns of whichit commenced, 
ing ſame. . board anchor directly out to sea. Nota moment was should protect the Essex from the breach of neutra- 
"A wider sea, and more expansive sphere was next | to be lost. Sail was instantly made on the ship. On hity. He left the country in consequencce of a re- 
presented. In the summer of 1812 war was declared rounding the point, a heavy squall struck the ship, fusal to do so. Thousands witnessed the engagement 
against Great Britain, immediately after which, on | carrying away the main-top-mast, and precipitating | from the shore. 
the 3d of July, Porter sailed from Sandy Hook, in | its crew into the sea, and they were drowned. Both| After the war, Porter officiated with ability as one 
command of the tight litle frigate Essex, and suc- the enemies ships gave chase. Disabled as he was, [of the board of navy commissioners. A nest of pi- 
ceeded in making the first capture in that war, from | he endeavored in vain to regain the port, and there- rates having become exceedingly troublesome to our 
the British navy, the sloup of war Alert. It was due | fore ran close into a small bay, three fourths of a trade to the West Indies, in 1821 Porter took com- 
to him, as some recompense for the personal injuries | mile to leeward of the battery, and there cast anchor mand of the West India squadron and, was signally 
he had endured at their hands, to be the first to whom | within pistol shot of the shore. Neither the neutral successful in breaking them up. Whilst on this ser- 
their proud flag should be hauled down. character of the port, nor the crippled plight of the | vice in 1824, he landed at Faxardo, Porto, Rico, and 
In October 1812 he was ordered to the Brazils and Essex formed any obstacle to the assault of the gal- compelled the authorities to make an apology for a 
thence on “a lung cruize,” and sailed from the Dela- lant Hillyar, whose two ships cautiously approached, national insult, Government regarded this act as 
ware on the 27th of that month. During the cruize and at 4 o'clock, P. M. commenced one of the most having more ardor than prudence in it. They div 
the beautiful British packet ship Nocton, of 10 guns sanguinary engagements that naval history records, | Claimed the proceeding, and Porter was suspended 
and 31 men, with 855,000, in specie on board, was for the amount of force employed. 


for six months. Believing himself wronged, he im- 
captured. The packet was sent to the United States Forter’s motto flag, “FREE TRADE AND SAILORS’ mediately left the service. 
recommended to the secretary of the navy as fit to RIGHTS,” was soon the only one left flying; all others] At this moment the Mexican goterument was en- 
replace the Nautilus, which had lately been captur- | were shot away. Three times he succeeded, during | deavoring to create a navy, the command of which 
ed. Ascertaming that the British admiral’s ship, the | the action, to get springs upon his cables, and as of- | was proffered to Porter. He acce ed if, but nothing 
Montague, on that station, was in pursuit of him, Por- | ten, before he could get his broadside to bear, were of importance being effected, resigned the station 
ter determined to seek another field for action. they shot away. The Phebe placing herselfathwart | and returned home, and in 1829, was appointed con- 
Doubling Cape Horn, he arrived at Valparaiso in | her stern, kept up a raking fire, which could only be sul general of the United States to the Barbary 
March, 1813, and making the Pacific his field, he | returned by ‘the stern guns of the Essex. ‘The Che- | Powers. From this station he was sent as charge d'af- 
laced havoc with the British trade in that direction, | rub ventured upon his starboard bow, but finding the fuirs to the Grand Seigneur, and was subsequently 
roke up their whale fisheries and made a number of | position too hot for her, soon shoved round to his | honored with the appointment of minister, the first 
captures. stern also. Three long twelves were at length got | to the court of Constantinople from this country.— 
On the coast of Chili, a Peruvian corsair had taken to the stern, and played their part so handsomely, In this service he acquitted himself greatly to the 
two American whale ships Porter retook one of|that in half an hour both the enemy’s ships were satisfaction of his own government, and with mark- 
them, and captured the corsair. hauled off to refit. ed distinction at the government where he resided, 
For several months he cruised the Facific, perfect] Having repaired damages, both the British ships | having become a favorite with all foreigners there, 
master of the ocean, during which time he accumu- | returned to the attack, but at a more cautious dis-|as well as with the authorities. He published dur- 
Jated quite a formidable equadron from the enemy. | tance, out of reach of Porter's carronades, and se; | ing this period, a couple of exceedingly interesting 
The Atlantic, 8 guns, which he named the Esser Ju- | lected positions in which his stern guns could not | volumes, containing to us Americans, a more fami- 
nior and mounted with 20 small guns, 351 tons; Se- | be brought to bear upon them. From them they kept liar account of the Turkish capital and its environs, 
ringapatam, 22 guns, 357 tons; Greer wich, 20 guns, | up a galling fire, which was out of his power to re-|as well as of Turkish society, than any publication 
338 tuns; New Zealand, 10 guns, 259 tons, and Sir] turn. This was insupportable. He determined to of which we are in possession. 
Andrew Hammond, 10 guns, 301 tons. Besides these, | cut his cable, get what sam he could upon his ship, His health became impaired however, and for a 
two ships, the Georgiana, 6 guns, 280 tons, and Poli- jand run down upon both ships, with the intention of | long time deprived him of his usual energies—and 
eh, 10 guns, 175 tous, were despatched for the United | laying the Phaebe on board. The foresail and fore- finally af his life. He died at Constantinople on the 
States, and three others, the Catharine, 8 guns; Mon- | topsail were let fall, but the tacks and sheets were | ad March nit. and was there buried, with all the honors 
tezuma, 2 guus, 270 tons, and Hector, 11 guns, 970 | so cut as to render them almost useless. The firing | to which his rank in that society, his station in his 
tons, ail superior ships, copper sheathed and fastened, {now became tremendous. He succeeded, however, 


country’s service, and- above all, his individual 


brilliant orator and incorruptible patriot. The father 


tze result of the patriotic but indiscreet attempt, 
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amili as well as gallantry so eminently entitled 
im. 

On ascertaining the melancholy termination of his 
disease, our government promptly despatched the 
Truzton—how appropriate a name?—called after the 
intrepid commander under whom Porter had first 
sailed in the country’s service, to perform now the 
last sad offices to his mortal remains. 

The remains and the fame of Commodore Porter 
are now entrusted to the charge of posterity, as 
among the brightest gems of this republic. 


“I mention these circumstances, Mr. President, 
because, while they are honorable to the deceased, 
they are also justificatory tp myself for appearing as 
the second to the motion which has been made. A 
personal friendship of almost forty years gives me a 
right to appear as a friend to the deceased on this oc- 
casion, snd to perform the office which the rules and 
the usage of the senate permit, and which so many 
other senators would so cordially and so faithfully 
perform. 


“In performing this office, I have, litterally, bat 
little less to do but to second the motion of the se- 
nator from Louisiana, (Mr. Barrow.) The mover 
has done ample justice to his great subject. He also 
had the advantage of long acquaintance and intimate 

rsonal friendship with the deceased. He also knew 

im on the banks of the Cumberland, though too 
oung to belong to the circle of young lawyers and 
aw students, of which the junior member—the young 
Alexander Porter—was the chief ornament and de- 
light. But he knew him—long and intimately—and 
has given evidence of that knowledge in the just, the 
feeling, the cordial, and impressive eulogium which 
he has just delivered on the life and character of 
his deceased friend and colleague. He has presented 
to you the matured man, as developed in his ripe and 
meridian age: he has presented to you the finished 
scholar—the eminent lawyer the profound judge 


perishable as the civil law itself; and, as that sys- 
tem of jurisprudence has survived the wreck of em- 
ires, it is likely to eontinue as long as civilization 
nds a resting place on the earth. Iam confident 
that the distinguished jurists of the nation, to whom 
Judge Porter's judicial character must be well 
known, will not consider it the exaggerated language 
of eul when I say, that the opinions which he 
delivered as judge of the supreme court of Louisi- 
ana display a depth of learning, a power of analysis, 
a force ofgreasoning, and a comprehensivgness, and 
accuracy of judgment, which justly entitle him toa 
niche in the temple of Fame in juxtaposition with 
even the great, the pure, the immort Marshall. 
The health of Judge Porter at last sunk under the 
severe and incessant labors of his office, and he was 
compelled to retire from that bench from which he 
had for so many years dispensed justice with the 
inflexible integrity of a Hale, zue intrepidity of a 
Holt, and the legal acumen of ansfield, 


He was not, however, long permitted to enjoy the 
ease and happiness of private life; but was called u 
in 1833, by the people of this state, to serve them in 
the councils of the nation; and here, in this chamber, 
he acquired new laurels, and added new lustre to bis 
already bright fame. Some of you, senators, well 
remember his eloquence and high powers as a deba- 
ter—his brilliant tact, his infinite humor, his general 
courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing; and I know that, 
with me, you sincerely lament that he has been struck 
down by the cold hand of death, at the moment he 
was, for the second time, summoned by the state of 
Louisiana to take his seat on this floor as one of the 
representatives of her sovereignty. Whilst I consider 
that the nation has sustained a grievous loss by the 
death of Judge Porter, I know that the loss to Loui- 
siana is irreparable. His vacant seat here cannot 
be filled with his equal, no matter who may become 
his honored successor. 

My feelings, Mr. President, admonish me to for- 
bear further observations on this sad occasion, and | 
therefore commit to history the character and repu- 
tation of my hate colleague; and, as a slight testimo- 
nial of the high respect felt by this body for the me- 
mory of my decéased colleague, l submit for the 
ed ea of the senate the following resolutions. 

[Here Mr. B. introduced the usual resolutions of 
ae 
i Mr. Benton rose tò second them, and spoke as fol- 
ows: 

“uI rise (said Mr. B.) to second the motion which 
has been made to render the last honors of this cham- 
ber to our deceased brother senator, whose death has 
been so feelingly announced; and in doing so, I com- 
ply with an obligation of friendship, as well as con- 
form to the usage of the senate. I am the oldest 
5 friend which the illustrious deceased can 

ave upon this floor, and amongst the oldest which 
he can have in the United States. It is now, sir, 
more than the period of a generation—more than the 
third of a certury—since the then emigrant Irish 
boy, ArexanperR Porrer, and myself met on the 
banks of the Cumberland river, at Nashville, in the 
st@te of Tennessee, when commenced a friendship 
which death only dissolved on his part. We belonged 
toa circle of young lawyers and students at law, 
who had the world before them, and nothing but 
their exertions to depend upon. First a clerk in his 
uncle’s store, then a student at law, and always a 
lover of books, the young Porter was one of that 
circle, and it was the custom of all that belonged to 
it to spend their leisure hours in the delightful occu- 
pation of reading. History, poetry, elocution, bio- 
graphy, the ennobling speeches of the living and the 
dead, were our social recreation; and the youngest 
member of the circle was one of our favorite rea- 
ders. He read well, because he comprehended 
clearly, felt strongly, remarked beautifully upon 
striking passages, and gavea new charm to the whole 
with his rich, mellifluous Irish accent. It was then 
that I became acquainted with Ireland and her chil- 
dren, read the ample story of her wrongs, learnt the 
long list of her martyred patriots’ names, sympathiz- 
ed in their fate, and imbibed the feelings for a noble 
and oppressed people which the extinction of my own 
life can alone extinguish. 

“Time and events dispersed that circle. The 

oung Porteg, his law license signed, went to the 
wer Mississippi; I to the Upper. And, years af- 
terwards, we met on this floor, senaturs from differ- 
ent parts of that vast Louisiana which was not even 
a part of the American Union at the time that he 
and I were born. We met here in the session of 
1833,34 —high party times, and on opposite sides 
of the great party line; but we met as we had parted 
years before. We met as friends; and, though often 
our part to reply to each other in the ardent debate, 
yet never did we do it with other feelings than those 
with which we were wont to discuss our subjects of 
recreation on the banka of the Cumberland. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


OF THE HON. ALEXANDER PORTER, 
U. S. Sunator FROM Louisiana. 


U. S. Senate, Fes. 2, 1844. As soon as the jour- 
nal was read, Mr. Barrow rose and addressed the se- 
nate as follows: 

Mr. President: It is with unſeigned sorrow that I 
announce to the senate an event of the most painful 
character. My colleague and friend, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Porter, departed this life on the 13th ultimo at 
his residence in Louisiana, aged fifty-eight years. 

By the death of senator Porter Louisiana loses one 
of her most talented and honored citizens, and the 
nation is deprived of the valuable services in this bo- 
dy of a pure patriot and an elightened statesman; 
and, under such a national calamity, it would be un- 
meet for me to speak of the personal bereavement I 
have sustained by the death of my friend. It is the 
usage on occasions like this to present a brief sketch 
of the life and character of the deceased, and I should 
most deeply regret my limited knewledge of Judge 
Porter's parentage and early life, if I did not know 
that history takes care of men of his order and ge- 
nius and distinguished public character, and that she 
looks to other sources for information concerning the 
lives of her great men than to the ephemeral eulo- 
gies of partial friends. 

Judge Porter was born in the land of Curran, and 
his father was a contemporary and friend of that 


stant friend—the honorable man—the brilliant con- 
verser—the social, cheerful, witty companion. He 
has presented to you the ripe fruit, of which I saw 
the early blossom, and of which I felt the assurance, 
more than thirty years ago, that it would ripen into 
the golden fruit which we have all beheld. 


«Mr. President, this is no vain or empty ceremo- 
nial in which the senate is now engaged. Honors to 
the illustrious dead go beyond the discharge of a 
debt of justice to them, and the rendition of consola- 
tion to their friends: they become lessons and exam- 
ples for the living. The story of their humble be- 
ginning and noble conclusion, is an example to be 
followed, and an excitement to be felt. And where 
shall we find an example more worthy of imitation, 
or more full of encouragement, than in the life and 
character of Alexander Porter!—a lad of tender age 
—an orphan with a widowed mother and younger 
children—the father martyred in the cause of free- 
doni—an exile before he was ten years old—an ocean 
to be crossed, and a strange land to be secn, and a 
wilderness of a thousand miles to be penetrated be- 
fore he could find a resting place for the sole of his 
foot: then education to be acquired,support to be earn- 
ed, and even citizenship to be gained, before he could 
make his own talents available to his support: con- 
quering all these difficulties by his own exertions, 
and the aid of an affectionate uncle—(I will name 
him, for the benefactor of youth deserves to be nam- 
ed, and named with honor in the highest places) 
with no other aid but that of an uncle’s kindness, 
Mr. Alexander Porter, sen., merchant of Nashville, 
also an emigrant from Ireland, and full of the gene- 
rous qualities which belong to the children of that 
soil: this lad, an exile and an 70 ſrom the Old 
World, thus starting in the New World, with every 
thing to guin before it could be enjoyed, soon attain- 
ed every earthly object, either brilliant or substan- 
tial, for which we live and struggle in this life;— 
bonors, fortune, friends; the highest professional and 
political distinction; Jong a supreme judge in his 
adopted state; twice a senator in the congress of the 
United States—wearing all his honors fresh and 
growing to the last moment of his life—and the an- 
nouncement of his death followed by the adjourn- 
ment of the two houses of the American congress! 
What a noble and crowning conclusion to a begin- 
ning so humble, and so apparently hopeless! Honors 
to such a life—the honors which we now pay to the 
memory of senator Porter—are not mere offerings to 
the dead, or mere consolations to the feelings of sur- 
viving friends and relations; they go further, and be- 
come incentives and inducements to the ingenuous 
youtb of the present and succeeding generations, en- 
couraging their hopes, and firing their spirits with a 
generous emulation. 


Nor do the benefits of these honors stop with in- 
dividuals, nor even with masses, or generations of 
men. They are not confined to persons, but rise to 
institutions—to the noble republican institutions under 
which such things can be! Republican government 
itself—that government which holds man together 
in the proud state of equality and liberty— this go- 
vernment is benefitted by the exhibition of the ex- 
amples such ad we now celebrate, and by the rendi- 
tion of the honors such as we now pay. Our de- 
ceased brother senator has honored and benefitted 
our free republican institutions by the manner in 
which he has advanced himself under them; and we 
make manifest that benefit by the) honors which we 


of Judge Porter was a man of piety and classical 
education, and was by profession a minister of the 
Gospel; but the fire of patriotism and loveof liberty 
glowed so warmly in his bosom that he threw aside 
the sacerdotal robe and put on the burnished armor 
of a soldier, resolved to conquer or die in defence of 
his country’s freedom. History informs us what was 


made in 1798, by some of the purest and most gifted 
sons of Jreland, to emancipate her from the thral- 
dom of England; and from the pages of the same 
history we learn that the father of Judge Porter fell 
a martyr in the cause of freedom, and was executed 
asarebel. Judge Porter thus became in early life 
fatherless and without a home, and he was forced to 
abandon his own, his native land, and seek refuge in 
a land of steangers. To this country, the asylum of 
the oppressed of all nations, Judge Porter, in com- 
pany with his widowed mother and a younger bro- 
ther, emigrated and settled in Nashville, Tennessee, 
amongst whose generous citizens he found many 
ready to comfort the widow and protect the father- 
less. In Nashville he entered a mercantile house in 
the capacity of clerk, and while he was engaged in 
that vocation he did not neglect the cultivation of 
those high faculties with which nature had so boun- 
tifully endowed him. 

Ina few years, while thus laboring for his own 
and a widowed mother’s support, he not only extend- 
ed the sphere of his general knowledge, but he laid 
the broad and deep foundation of that legal learning 
which was the pride and ornament of his matured 
age, and which will transmit his name to the latest 
posterity as one of the ee judicial lights of 
this age. At this period of his lite we find Judge 
Porter once more seeking a new home; and about the 
year 1809 he removed from Nashville to the territory 
of Orleans, and settled in the parish of Attakapas, 
where he lived and died, loved and admired for his 
many private virtues, and honored for his talents and 

ublic services. 

The first high station of trust in which we find him 
12 by the confidence of the people among whom 

e had settled, is in the convention which assembled 
in 1812 to form a constitution for the people of the 
people of the territory of Orleans. fn that body, 
which numbered the ablest men of the territory, 
Judge Porter soon acquired a reputation for integri- 
ty, learning, and statesmanship, whieh placed him at 
once most conspicuously before the people; and he 
was, not long after that period, elevated to the su- 
preme court bench of the state of Louisiana, which 
station he occupied for about fifteen years. 

It was in that office that Judge Porter rendered 
services to the people of Louisiana above all appre- 
ciation, and acquired for himself a reputation as im- 


— — — — 
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pay him. He has given a practical illustration of 


the working of our free, and equal, and elettive form 
of government; and our honors proclaim the nature 
of that working. What is done in this chamber is not 
done in a corner, but on a lofty eminence, seen of all 
People. Europe, as well as America, will see how 


our ſorm of government has worked in the person of 


an orphan exiled boy, seeking refuge in the land 
which gives to virtue and talent all that they will 
ever ask—the free use of their own exertions for 
their own advancement. 

Our deceased brother was not an American citi- 
zen by accident of birth; he became so by the choice 
of his own will, and by the operation of our laws.— 
The events of his life, and the business of this day, 
show this title to citizehship to be as valid in our 
America as it was in the great republic of antiquity. 
1 borrow the thought, not the language of Cicero, in 
his pleading for the poet Archias, when I place the 
eitizen who becomes so by law and choice on an 
equal footing with the citizen who becomes so by 
Shance. And, in the instance before us, we may say 
that our adopted cjtizen has repaid us for the Jiber- 
ality of our “we that he has 4dded to the stock of 
our national character by the contributions which he 
has brought to it in the purity of his private life, the 
eminence of his public services, the ardor of his pa- 
triotism. and the elegant productions of his mind. 

And here let me say—and I say it with pride and 
satisfac tion—our deceased brother senator loved aud 
admired his adopted country, with a love and admi- 
ration increasing with his age, and with hia better 
knowledge of the countries of the Old World. A 
few years ago, and after he had obtained great honor 
and fortune in this country, he returned on a visit to 
his native land, and to the continent of Europe. It 
was an occasion of honest exultation for the orphan 
emigrant boy to return to the land of his, fathers, 
rich in the goods of this life, and clothed with the 
honors of the American senate. But the visit wasa 
. melancholy one to him. His soul sickened at the 
state of his fellow man in the Old World, (I had it 
from his own lips,) and he returned from that visit 
with stronger feelings than ever in favor of his 
adopted country. New honor awaited him bere— 
that of a second election to the American senate.— 
But of this he was not permitted to taste; and the 
proceedings of this day announce his second brief 
elevation to this body, and his departure from it 
through the gloomy pore? of death, and the radiant 
temple of enduring fame.” 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

House or Representatives. Mr. Slidell rose 
and addressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The message which we have just 
received, communicating the intelligence of the death 
of a senator of Louisiana, devolves upon me, as one 
of the representatives of that state, in conformity 
with an established and salutary usage, the duty of 
making some brief observations on the character and 
history of the deceased. It would, perhaps, be suf. 
ficient to say that ALexanogr Porren had twice 
been chosen to discharge the august functions of re- 
presenting the sovereignty of one of the states of 
this great confederacy. Constituted as the senate of 
the United States has heretofore always been, and as 
I trust it ever will be, of the men most distinguished 
throughout the Union, for intelligence, virtue, and 
patriotism, this fact alone affords his most emphatic 
eulogium. But in that body, among the very elite of 
the nation, the intellectual giants of theland, Alex- 
ander Porter occupied a conspicuous place. He 
offered a striking illustration of the happy working 
of our free institutions, for he had attained this 
proud eminence unaided by any adventitious advan- 
tages of fortune, connexion, or education. He was 
the son of an Irish clergyman, who died upon the 
scaffuld a martyr in the cause of liberty in that me- 
morable struggle, which, ending unsuccessfully, has 
been stigmatized as a rebellion; but which, had it re- 
sulted differently, would have been recognized as a 
glorious revolution, for all revolutions are but fortu- 
nate rebellions. 

‘The orphan child was brought to the United States 
1 an uncle at a very tender age. He received in 

ennessee such an education as could then be.ob- 
tained at a common country school, and, while at- 

tending during the day to the business of a village 
shop, acquired at night, in the hours devoted by oth- 
ers to amusement or to sleep, such simple rudiments 
of law as he could glean from afew elementary 
books lent to him by those who felt an interest in 
the young student. With this scanty outfit of learn- 


ing, he, soon after arriving at manhood, about the} 


1809, emigrated to Louisiana and established 
imself in the practice of the law in the western 
part of the state. The best evidence of the rapidity 
with which he established himself in popular favor 
and consideration in a land of strangers was his elec- 


tion in 1811 as a member of the convention for fra- 
ming the constitution of the state. He soon attained 


distinction in his profession, and after some years of 


arduous and well-recompensed devotion to its prac- 
tice, he accepted a seat on the ben:h of the supreme 
court of Louisiana, the reported decisions of. which, 
during his fifteen years’ service, attest the industry 
and ability which he brought to the discharge of his 


judicial duties—duties requiring, from the peculiar 
character of our jurisprudence, a greater range of 


legal studies than in any of our sister states. He was 
intimately acquainted with the Roman, French, and 
Spanish law. and recurred with familiarity to the 
original sources of information in those languages. 
He resigned his judgeship about the year 1830, and 
was soon after elected to the senate of the United 
States. His career while there is familiar to all who 
hear me. His health became so feeble as to induce 


him for several years to withdraw from pane life; 


but he was again elected to the national senate at 
the last session of the legislature of Louisiana. The 
disease which had long been preying upon his body 
without impairing the energy of his mind, assuming 
greater intensity, he was unable to take his seat, and 
he died on the 13th ultimo, at his plantation, after a 
protracted and painful illness. 

Alexander Porter was a learned lawyer, an elo- 
quent advocate, and an upright judge. “His exten- 
sive and varied reading, his great colloquial powers, 
ready wit, and social disposition, fitted him to appear 
to advantage in the most brilliant and refined society. 
His temperament was ardent, and he was zealous in 
his political creed, but he did not permit political 
differences to affect his relations in private liſe.— 
Widely differing from him on all great party ques- 
tions, I have been for many years honored by his in- 
timacy, and, knowing him as I did, I can with confi- 


dence assert that the manifestations of respect which 
I am now about to propose could not be bestowed 


more fully. 

Mr. Slidell then sent to the clerk’s table following 
resolutions: ‘ 

Resolved, That this house has heard with deep sen- 


sibility and regret the message from the senate an- 


nouncing the Jenth of the Hon. Alexander Porter, a 
senator from Louisiana, and that it will testify its 
respect for the memory of the deceased by wearing 
crape on the left arm for thirty days. 
olved, That, as a further mark of respect, this 

house do now adjourn. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. Vance rose and said: Mr. Speaker: I rise to se- 


cond the motion of the honorable member from 


Louisiana, and to unite with him in offering this last 
tribute of respect to the memory ofone whom it was 
my good fortune to know and esteem as a friend, and 
to revere and admire as a man. 

The namo of Alexander Porter does not exclusive- 
ly belong to the people of his belovedgLouisiana.— 
Neither does it belong only to the people of these 
United States; but it belongs and is the common pro- 
perty of the virtuous and the good of every nation 
throughout the civilized world, and they have the 
right to claim to mingle their tears with our tears in 
memory ofa man, whose fame, character, and labors 
can neither be bounded by states, by oceans, nor by 
continents. And, although his labors are stamped 
more permanently on the history of his own Louisi- 
ana than on that of any other portion of the nations 


of the earth, yet they are destined to be disseminated. 


for good to the whole human family. 

Sir, when we think of the duty that has 10 been 
performed in the other end of the capitol on this 
mournful and solemn occasion, and reflect that an 
all- wise Providence has decreed that even the most 
noble, gifted, and virtuous of our race is not permit. 
ted for the benefit of that race to linger out a few 
more years of that feverish and fleeting existence al- 
lotted to man, human frailty is almost ready to myr- 
mur and rebel at the dispensations of Heaven itself, 
and ask why it is that this great and good man, whose 
mind was so fully stored with all that was useful, all 
that was virtuous, and all that was calculated, under 
the direction of his warm and generous feelings, to 
assuage and allay asperities, control, nnd correct er- 
rors, harmonize and bind together for guod the dis- 
cordant elements of political intolerance and strife 
—should thus, in the midst of usefulness, be sudden- 
ly taken from amongst us? 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is our duty to bow with sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and to say, in the full- 
ness of our hearts, “O God! thou seest not as man 
seeth“— Thy will be done!“ Into Thy hands we 
surrender our friend, and with the poet exclajm— 

“Too mean for him a world like this! 
He has landed on that happy shore, 
Where all the good purtake uf bliss, 
And patriois meet to part no more.” 

The resolutions were then. adopted unanimously, 

aud (he house adjoura 


* 
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MR. EVANS’ SPEECH, 
On the Sth and 6th of February, in reply to Mr. Me- 
Duſſie s speech of the 29th January. 

Mr. Evans. who was entitled to the floor, rose 
and addressed the chair. He said so long a time 
had elapsed since the honorable senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. McDuffie). had addressed the senate 
on this subject that it had lost a good deal of the in- 
terest attending it; and, the excitement of the dis- 
cussion having passed off, he almost regretted that 
he had not permitted the question to be taken at the 
close of the honorable senator's remarks. The 
whole discussion, as he had before remarked, was 
quite irregular, and would be attended with no prac- 
tical results; but still there was a disposition for a 
further discussion, yet for what end he was at a loss 
to imagine. The honorable senator could scarcely 
expect that his bill,or any substitute that he pro- 
posed to offer for it, would become a Jaw at this ses- 
Sion, even should it come to a vote, and the discus- 
sion seemed to be designed to have an effect not 
here, but elsewhere. Instead of receiving the in- 
structions of the people on the subject, we were to 
send out instruction to the people. We were here 
involved in the discussion of what the senator call- 
ed elementary principles, and doctrines which pre- 
vailed more than a century ago; and, according to 
those principles, the senator has found that the peo- 
ple are oppressed, und that this free government is a 
worse burden to them than all the pirates, robbers, 
and foreign enemies would be—that their industry 
is crippled and their prosperity destroyed. 


Now, it seemed to him that it was unnecessary to 
talk of the cruel oppressions of the peopie when 
they themselves did not complain, and they were 
not slow to complain when aggrieved. We witness 
nowhere any instances of this oppression and injus- 
tice that are spoken of, and he doubted whether we 
were performing our duty in endeavoring to impress 
the public mind with a sense of the existence of 
such grievances, and of the necessity of resorting to 
remedics such as the honorable senator indicated. 
But, if arguments were urged here for such pur- 
poses, they must be met, and we mest see whether 
the people are so much oppressed, and whether the 
principles on which the injustice is supposed to ex- 
ist are not themselves unfuunded and erroneous. 


He (Mr. E.) had casually remarked, in his reply 
to the honorable senator's first remarks, upon the 
philosophical discoveries of Lord Bacon, and had 
said that the honorable senator did not exactly fol- 
low that mode of reasoning which, for two centu- 
ries, had been adopted in all philosophical discus- 
sions; that the senator did not follow the inductive 
process of reasoning, but rather stated certain spe- 
culations, and endeavored to reconcile facts to them. 
The honorable gentleman said that he (Mr. E.) 
should have followed the process that he recom- 
mended to him, and that he did not follow it. The 
gentleman said that he (Mr. E.) ‘seemed to have 
forgotten, or did not inform the senate, where the 
inductive process was first employed by a very emi- 
nent writer on political economy. 


Lord Bacon’s mode of reasoning founded theories 
on facts and on a long course of observation, and 
that which it inferred founded doctrines on mere 
speculation, which, where they seemed to be expli- 
cable on original theories, remained unexplained. 
Now he proposed to see whether he or the senator. 
applied the mode of inductive reasoning to princi- 
ples. The honorable senator had said that the ta- 
riff of 1842 had fraud and deception stamped upon 
its face; and he had applied to it all the epithets of 
condemnation that his ready command of language 
enabled him to use. In what did its demerits con- 
sist? First, hesaid that it destroyed the revenue, 
and would render necessary a resort to an oppres- 
sive mode of taxation. Jt had rydered · the treasu- 
ry bankrupt, and would disable the government from 
going on. In the second place, the senator alloged 
that it would destroy commerce, and that it had de- 
stroyed utterly one-half of the business of the coun- 
iry. In the third place, it imposed great burdens on 
the whole country, by enhancing the price of con- 
sumable articles, and prevented the people from us- 
ing the articles which they were accustomed to use. 
In the next place, it was, the senator said, a decp in- 
Jury to the producing states, by throwing upon them 
a large additional burden by reducing the price of 
the articles that they produce. These were the se- 
nator’s theories; but were they established by induc- 
tion? Did he (Mr. E.) or did the senator follow that 
mode? Which of them looked to the facts? Theo. 
ries were to be established only by a resort to expe- 
rience, nd all these charges against the tariff of 
184- ~~! be reversed by facts. 
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It would be casy to ascertain the facts. The eus- The wealth and commerce of the country were vast- 
tom house books, and other obvious sources. would | ly Increased by hat act. He would now ask if ex- 
show them. The revenue, as it appeared from the |perience did not justify the friends of the act of 
returns, had not only not been destroyed, but it had | 1842 in saying that the grounds they placed iton, in 
been greatly ircreased by the act. What was the advance, were correct? Mr. E. referred to the his- 
next assertion? That the tarif had destroyed com- | tory of the country to show that the protective poli- 
merce. What was the evidence of it? Who com-|cy had always been attended by the most favorable 
plains of a decline in.commerce? Not those who results. When the revenue and the public credit 
are engaged in commerce. Freights had increased | had fallen—when it was necessary to resort to loans 
about thirty per cent. There had been a greatly in- | in time of peace—when commerce and navigation clined. That navigation act of England vastly in- 
creased demand for return freights. The large in- | were at a stand—when real estate was sinking, wise creased her power and wealth. Even Adam Smith 
crease of our commerce was shown by tho increase | men saw the necessity of arresting a course of | admitted that, and he hoped it would not be ques- 
of our revenue. All the internal commerce of the | events that was leading the country to ruin, by the | tioned. The act was regarded as one of hostility by 
country had become more active, and coastwise adoption of this policy. The country continued Holland, and it caused a war of long continuance, 
freights had improved. We had the evidences of | prosperous till the compromise act reduced duties to | in which Holland would probably have been victo- 
increasing commerce that political economists re- | their lowest point. When duties were at the lowest rious but for the support which that act gave to Eng- 


yoint, that was the time of the greatest depression land. 


quire, and they are derived from the inductive pro- || 
cess. The gentleman says the facts cannot be so, | of the business interests of the country, and of the| The tariff, in this country, had built up the sugar 
interest; it had hettercd the markets of the southern 


because it would be inconsistent with the elementary | prices of cotton; and then we had arain to resort to 

principles which he finds in books, and, instead of loans for carrying on the ordinary n of the producer; it had built up our internal commences 

resting on facts, he looks to what has, he says. been, government. He might go back to 1789, and show jand, if thad struck down some ot the bor in the 

long established and acknowledged as elementary that the same causes had, in like manner, never fail- | East Indies or in Europe while it developed our own 
industry and resources, he should not, on that ac- 


principles. ed to produce the same effects. The consequences 

So, as to the peculiar injury sustained by the south of low duties had always proved to be disastrous. | count, complain of it. So. the building of a rail- 

in consequence of the turiff. It does not appear There was not a time in our history when low duties | road was an act of legislation that benefitted the 
poor; but did it take money out of people's pockets? 


from any facts. The prices of their products are, were notefollowed by injury to commerce and the 

It increased the value of lands, produce, and la bor, 

and removed the evils of poverty, but without rob- 

bing any one of the fruits of their industry. It wa 
a positive creation of wealthand to the injury of nos 
one. The gentleman says legislation cannot make 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore. But it might show the grower how to sell two 


The English patriotic song spoke of the flag that had 
for “a thousand years braved the battle and the 
breeze.” But only a century and a half before that 
song was written, an English flag could not show it- 
self outsice of one of the ports of England. In the 
long war with Holland the Dutch fleets blockaded 
the ports of England. The navigation of England 

had since grown up to between three and a half and 

four millions of tons, while that of Holland had de- 


the senator says, reduced by the tariff. but he (Mr. revenue, nor when the reverse was not followed by 
E.) answered by saying thai the fact is uot so—and | prosperity and inercased energy and activity in all 
that prices have largely advanced since the tariti of branches of business. 

1842. The senator did not contradict the fact, but Now Mr. E. would submit, as to the act of 184 2, 
he said that some speculative writer had proved that | whether, iſ we were are governed by the inductive 
the tariff would reduce the prices of those products. | process of reasoning, it did not lead us to the result that 
The prices ouzht to decline according to his theory. | it had promoted the interests of the country. Still, 

Mr. McDuffie here remarked that he had said no, the honorable senator says that all this is in opposi- | blades instead of one, and the grower would then 
thing about the books on this subject. He had said tion to elementary principles—that it is not so laid | soon find a way to make two biades grow instead of 
that there had been increased demand for cotton, down by Adam Smith, who reasoned by induction, one. He would allude to one doctrine which the 
and that the supply had declined, which .was the jand who had attained truths which were eternal. | senator did not get from Adam Smith, viz: that no- 
cause of a rise in the price. He (Mr. E.) knew that, in the exact sciences, truths thing but the productions of the earth add ed to na- 

tional wealth—that manufactures only changed the 
form of a material, and cost as much of the products 
of the earth as they produced—and that commerce 
only transferred from place to place articles, with- 
out gaining any thing, or adding to the wealth of the 
world; ‘for, if there was any gain, it came out of 
other people's pockets. 


Mr. Evans proceeded. In the gentlemen’s first once attained were truths forever. No experience 
speech, to which he now referred, it was argued that | nor research of mathematicians could prove that 
a decline in the prices of cotton must follow. the three angles of a triangle are not equal to two 
Mr. McDuffie. Tho gentleman suppor’ that Las: right angles. Thus, in relation to numbers and to 
eribed to the tariff of 1842, what I meant as an ar- the principles of motion, when one truth was at- 
gument against the whole system, looking at its ope- tained it was attamed forever. No experience 

Mr. Me Duffie disclaimed the doctrine entirely. 

Mr. Evans said Adam Smith had exploded these 

doctrines, which had been filed before him by polite 

cal economists. That was the anti-commercial ar- 

gument; and it did appear to him that the argument 

of the honorable senator that legislation cannot pro- 


ration for the last twenty years. could alter it. But. in moral and political philoso- 
ny. it was quite diferent. Truths could not be 
mote wealth by giving employment to labor, is very 
much of the same kind. 


, i p 
t Mr. remi sane actof 1842 is a part or ne Js. | brought down to the same degree of exactness, for 
em and is the immediate subject of discussion; and he history.of nati : oale furiis i 
the argument applies to that act, if it applies to the 7 co ae ka 10 11 9 Pi J a img new 
whole system, of which it is 2 part. But all our ex- acts, hi as a ag ee oee received as true 
perience, Mr. E. said, gave no sanction to that argu- might be discovered, in Hie con of time, to be in- 
ment. Such was not the experience of the system. 1 wt had 1 a ear 1 5 
Jt had not depressed the price of our great stuples. ah 5 5 steer 15 oa cl a ail 59 
But the geutleman will say that prices rose in spite aL acer 4 Ses e 15 Eronen a 1 
the tariff and not in consequence of af; and that 1 85 5 joy ment Si 1885 a aed oF 185 "had The senator insisted on the policy of buying cheap 
prices would have been still higher if the tariff had ana aa We ie 55 A ace and selling dear. Ile (Mr. E) had demonstrated 
not existed. The gentleman says, 00, that the ters of a e ago—colonies, and Ad: S ak that the true philosophy of buying cheap was not to 
events, though connected in point of time, lave b . afed it to i gadi at ; Tae aa be found merely in the moncy paid. Buying was er 
relation to each other. He (Mr. E.) would admit ee Poren ai Cea aa a 2 — changing commodities. You buy the cbeapest where 
that they were not necessarily connected. But 90 ben i The 5 of tl Sear 805 A n | you can get the most for your own product. It did 
when it was found, after a long course of observa- 15 290 "The 2880 11 5 f: a he an not matter what the price in money was. The abil- 
tion, that the one event always followed the other, ý ae Did otal (hese din A aA 15 ae ty to buy was not in the money value, but in the er- 
it might be fairly inferred that one was the conse- 1 8 61 the ald 19 10 1 ‘he fe ations af changeable value of the produce of your own labor. 
quence of the other, or at least that there was an in- wl W werc, al oue time, considered as ele 9 If the effect of the protective poliey was to give you 
timate connexion between the two; and more espe- |, a 8 nich were ened owa stale of 9 A a higher price for your own labor, it enabled you to 
cially when the tariff had been always brought for- | re san ings not buy cheaper without regard to the moncy paid. 
ward and urged on the ground that it would bring tn ee cE ; i farmer raises grain; he wants a shovel; he can get 
its train this consequence. 5 J'he doctrines of Adam Smith had been question- | one from Birmingham at ninety cents; one made at 
The tariff bills had always been resisted, ever g9 b N eminent statesmen, beie and home costs a dollar. Which’ ts cheapest? The fo- 
since the year 1816, on the ground that they gouh abroad. We ha Ta Ph much 15 tie habit reign importer cannot buy his wheat—cannot take it 
enhance the price of consumable articles, and re- of importing not only the British ma actures but |in exchange. But he can ge! from the home mani” 
duce the price of the raw products of the south, and her gocti ines—doctrines which were favorable to | facturer a dollar lor his bushel of wheat. The mode 
that they would destroy commerce and the@evenuc; 5 own Lia ay 15 su much so to ours. | price is nothing. The answer to the Irishman shot- 
and, on the other side, it had been uniformly pre- he re eae think eae such men ss ed the correct theory. Potatoes were cheaper in Ire 
dicted that they would reduce the prices of consuma ' ee and Franklin a as good authority for land than here, but thore he could not, as hie answer- 
able articles to the lowest rates, enhance the pricc 0 i, ang a the writers on po itical economy. ‘ ed, get the sixpence which they cost in ireland; and 
raw products of the south, give increased activity D e. McDugfiie. 1 will abide by Franklin's doc- here he could afford to pay even $ higher price for 
and extent to commerce, and increase the revenue. rine. He concurs with 2 them. Prices must be regulated by the relations of 
The results apprehended, and confidently asserted Mr. Evans could fortify his statement, he said, by demand and supply 
over aud over again by the opponents of the protec- era Ne F ranklin was In favor of manufactures. Mr. E. argued that duties did not destroy profits 
tive policy, had@@never been realized. The tariff of | The doctrines of Smith had not been considered as on exports or imports. We have had a large list o 
1828 had been called the ‘bill of abominations,” adapted to the condition of things in this country by | free articles. Suppose two cargoes of cotton go to 
and it was said that it would destroy commerce and Wasiington, Franklin, and others of our great men, Liverpool; the owner of one cargo gets a return cat 
the revenue, and render necessary > resort to direct| The honorable scnator had commented on his S, in dutiable goods, and of the other in free gods. 
taxation for the support of the government. He had | (Mr. E's) proposition to mitigate the evils of pover- Suppose they como into market and sell their re- 
heard the colicague of the gentleman, who had ta- ty by giving employment to the poor. The senator turns. Will the owner of the free goods get so much 
ken that very view of the tariff of 1828, declare, said that he (Mr. E.) propused to legislate poverty the more than the owner of the dutiable goods, by 
from the very chair where the senator now sits, only | out of existence. He did not recommend that—an the amount of the duty paid by the latte? Not at 
two years ago, that all the mischiefs that had befal- | act abolishing poverty—but such a course of legisla- all. They will stand on the same footing. Those 
Jen the country were ascribable to that act that it | tion as u ould give the poor employment at remune- who have imported dutiable goods have been as sue 
had caused over-production, thatit had swelled the | ratmg prices. The senator says legislation cannot cessful and have acquired wealth as fast as 4 
currency, that it had filled the treasury too full of | stimulate labor, and that itcan relieve poverty only other. 
money, that it had induced a» irit of speculation | by transferring money from the pockets of one class] Thesenator attributed to him the remark that high 
and extravagance, which finally led to the revulsion | to those of another. But the history of the world duties made low prices. He certainly did not us 
of 1837. This was an acknowledgment of the fact | snowed that legislation had given employment to la- | such an argument. There must be a point of de- 
mat the policy, instead of destroying the revenue, | bor and enriched nations. The navigation act of | pression at which the article would cease to be mr 
created a vast surplus revenue: which, after paying England, passed in the seventeenth century, was the | nufactured, In many cases the duty would have w 
the national debt, wasnominally on deposite 1n the { foundation of the British navigation and naval ma-|effect at all on prices. Take potatoes, beel, pork, 
United States Bank, and afterwards in the local} rine. Before that, Holland was vastly in the ad- butter, &c.— the im positiqi of a duty on these w oulc 


l a 1 . Peers re sewn eas N $ * 2 . . . N 1 
% „„ un astonishing impulse to business.] vance of England as a commercial and naval power. {not affect their prices, because foreign nations did 
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not raise them for exportation to the United States. 
They had no snpplies of them to furnish us with. 
But those things that they could furnish us with, and 
the imposition of duties on which would leave a sur- 

lus in their hands, would be diminished in price.— 

here were some duties that might not encourage 
the production of the article at home, viz: the duty 
on quicksilver, and the duty would raise the price of 
the article. 

He had argued that the burden of the daty imposed 
on imported articles must fal] to some extent on the 
producer. The gentleman denied this, as contrary 
to established principles. The goods passed through 
many hands before they reached the consumer—the 
price being eghanced at each step by the addition-of 
the profits of the shipper and dealers. The producer 
must, when duties are imposed, sell at a reduced 
price; and the shipper and dealers, &c. must reduce 
their profits befure the article could be sold. The 
consumer would, in some instances, have to pay a 
higher price, but the system of duties might better 
enable him to pay the price by affording him the means. 

The gentleman thought it absurd to attempt to re- 
duce prices by creating a competition at home with 
the foreign producer. How, he asks, can you reduce 
the price by excluding the foreign article to a great 
extent? How can you lower prices by destroying 
competition? The first effect of a glut in the market 
would be to reduce prices very low: one or the other 
must give way after a few years, for they could not 
continue such a competition. In all probability the 
home producer would first give way, owing to reasons 
that he had stated heretofure—the lower rate of in- 
terest in England and the different mode in which la- 
borers there lived. But, after the competition was 
destroyed at home, the price of the foreign article 
would go up to an extent that would remunerate the 
foreign producer for his losses. But, as long as com- 
Petition was continued, by fostering our own industry, 
the price would be kept down to a reasonable rate 
to the cost of production. 

The gentleman asked if he had not the right to buy 
where he pleased—to give his own labor for foreign 
Jabor? Certainly he had the right. But it is a ques- 
tion of policy, not of right. The question was whe- 
ther we could not, by encouraging labor at home, 
vastly increase the national wealth. He had endea- 
vored to show · that. by manufacturing the cotton here, 
we put a large ailditional value upon the product, 
and thereby added to the wealth of the country, and 
held out inducements to an increase of population at 
home—increase of the means of subsistence and of 
the enjoyment of the coinforts of life. But the sena- 
tor insisted that if he gave his labor for foreign labor, 
the foreign labor was his own as much as domestic 
labor would be. But if the employment of foreign 
labor in manutactures increased their comforts abroad, 
would it not increase the means and comforts of our 
laborers at home? 

The honorable senator says he sincerely wishes 
that the interests of the whole country were homoge- 
neous—all producing cotton. In dividing the coun- 
try into separate portions, he made each portion ho- 
mogeneous m pursuils: giving commerce and manu- 
factures to one; grain growing to another; and the 
5 of cotton, rice, and tobacco to the third. 

ow, that doctrine he did not find in Adam Smith. 
What nation of homogeneous interest ever prospered? 
‘and what one with a diversity of interest ever failed 
to rise tu a high point of power and wealth? 


Mr. Me Duſſie here said, he meant that he wished 
thal there was a general diffusion of employment 
through the country. 

Mr. Evans. Well, that is the result which we an- 
ticipate irom this system, if it be permanently adopt- 
ed. He cited a passage from Adam Smith, showing 
that no nation could prosper, or had prospered, with- 
out a diversity of interests—without commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agricuiture. No nation could attain 
to great eminence even by commerce alone. Venice, 
the gresiest commercial state in the world at one 
time, had no agriculture and but few manufactures; 
and it declined till it became one of the least consi- 
derable states of Europe. ‘The same was the case 
with Holland. But as to Englan1, vast as is her 
commerce, and extensive as are her manufactures, 
they are both of secondary importance to her agri- 
culture. ; 

But he did not concur with the senator in depre- 
eating the diversity of interests in this country. It 
was looked upon by sume of the framers of the con- 
stitution as a happy circumstance. He read a pas- 
sage from the writings of Mr. Madison, in which he 
speaks of the variety of the productions of the states 
and the facilities for their exchange, and expresses 
the opinion that this diversity of interests and pro- 
ducts and employments would be the greatest bond 
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broken up into three portions, their intereste would! The honorable senator, for purposes of illustration 
be homogeneous, and two of them would be very no doubt. drew largely on hisimagination as to the 
prosperous, though atthe expense of the other. He effectof a new political division of the country. 
supposed that the southwestern confederacy, being | Here a senator interposed, ard Mr. Evans. at bis 
the exporter of more raw productions, would be emi- request, withont concluding, yielded the floortoa 
nently prosperous. This was inconsistent with Adam | motion to adjourn. 
Smith's doctrine, and wasunsupported by experience.] The senate then adjourned. On the next day 
. f 7 * “9 
$ „ 1 af ae 1 Pa Mr. Erans, in resuming the remarks which he yes 
manufactures gets, but a small portion of manufac- ; i a i 5 ae 
tured articles A exchange far 7 amount of raw terday commenced on this subject, said it was with 
produce. Adam Smith said that. By going into a | Breat reluctance that he was compelled on yesterday 
computation, the senator would see that raw pro- to postpone the remainder of what he had to say.— 
dee now: raed by human handa eouli noton | Should the discussion go on, he hoped that he would 
U x M o 4 0 i * 
mand an amount of manufactures equal to the same VV 5 15 195 
abo anuſactures, that we ade by the agency S MEETA 8 k e 
y e Hna eae 5 a power discussion. even for the purpose of explainmg any 
‘acd an im in F : arguments that he might use. He had intende 
emp oes aae et el ee 15 1 5 brie fly fone some other topics 1 = 
r 4 > -a ° 5 i; 
7 ie OE 880 1 in he 1 the senator from South Carolina, but he would not 
. a Şi 1111 take this occasion to co it, though tempted to do so, 
tion of these manufactures. Six millions of persons, bronie back Ia iha Bader of his K feria 


in the planting interest, would command but a small 3 hi ; 
portion of the labor of the two hundred and fifty | Purpose of noticing some things which he yesterday 
omitted in the hope of getting through. 


thousand men employed in all the manufactures of 
England, including all they manufacture for them- The senator had proceeded to illustrate the views 
that he had taken by the supposition of the creation 


selves and for the whole world, as welas ſor us. A 
very small portion of the labor employed by them fof three separate confederacies on the ruins of the 
was given as an equivalent for the whole of the labor | constitution and the union, which should be of homo- 
employed by us in producing cotton. gencous material. He supposed that it was introdu— 
The honorable senator says that the profits of ma- | ced by way of an illustration of his views, and not 
nufacturing at the north are so great that they prove | with the purpose of accomplishing it, or from any 
the inequality and mjustice of the protective system. | want of attachment to the union; but it seemed to 
The profits of industry was an interesting subject. | him that it would be tuken as a recommendation by 
He says the profits on capital in South Carolina are men of more zeal than the. senator himself, though 
he does not want that, and of less discretion of which 


but five percent. That is according to a computa- 

tion in which he lays out of view all the profits he has much. Many might be taken captive by the 

arising from sources other than the making of cot- | gorgeous picture drawn by him of the prosperity 
that evould remain for the south, when freed from the 


ton. Mr. E. referred tothe workof Mr. Tucker, 
giving tables of the annual products of industry in | shackles imposed by the union, and of the happiness 
and power to which it was destined. 


the different states. He givesan average of $84 to 
each person in New England. He makes the annual} The senator was not the first who had permitted 
produce of the industry of Virginia and of the Ca- | his imagination to dwell on the consequences that 
rolinas 887 to each person; and in South Carolina | would follow a dissolution of the union. Others had 
alone he makes it $101. This was supposing that attempted at various times, and at various parts of 
the distribution he made among the free population | the country, to exercise their imagination by specu- 
alone. This was proper, because the senator, in his lating on the condition of the country in case the 
computation of five per cent. profit, includes the | union should be broken up; but every one else had 
looked upon it as full of disaster and wo, and the 


whole capital invested in labor. Buz it seems that 
the cotton and rice of South Carolina, both together, | senator was the first who had been. able to discover 
in it, nota scene of ruin and disaster, but of unboun- 


are worth annually only one-fifth of the crop of In- 
dian corn grown in South Carolina. Yet the senator | ded prosperity. The senator had held up in glowing 
leaves out four-fifths ot the produce of South Caro- | colors the advantages which it would bring to one of 

the portions of the confederacy. He had described in 


lina, and computes a profit of five per cent. only on 

the produce of cotton. The labor of South Caroli | very glowing language the happiness that would be 

na had not been employed only in raising cotton and | enjoyed by a commonwealth with such homogeneous 

rice, but in the produce of a vast amount of other | jnterests. He seems to have solved the perplexing 

articles. There was a capital of so many slaves em- question of the existence of the lost island that flua- 

ployed in South Carolina; aud, if the labor was ex- (ed in the imaginations of the ancients. That happy 
region he had at last discovered. The considera- 


peusive, more so than steam power and water pow- 
er, it did not alter the amount produced. , tions that had influenced others brought no apprehen- 

Two-fifths of the slaves were to be considered. siong to him. Perpetual peace was to reign in the 
as Mr. Tucker stated, as unproductive labor. Capi- | new confederacy. But all this (said Mr. E.) is 3pc- 
tal as expensive as this was, could not be expected | culation. It is the fruit of a warm imagination.— 
to pay as well as other capital in machinery. Ifyou j The character of human nature, the lessons of his- 
tory, give no countenance to it. The history of small 


consider all the human lavor used in Massachusetts 
as capital also, the senator will find that the rate of | confederaeics showed that they were besel by dan- 
gers of the most fearful kind. 


profits in Massachusetts and South Carolina approx- 


imate- wer ene He proposed to examine the subject a little, and 


see whether gil the benefits anticipated by the sena- 
tor would be experienced from this scheme of a con- 
federacy of homogeneous interests. ‘I'he southern 
coniederacy was to be united at home, and enjoy per- 
petual peace abroad. There was to be no envy, no 
rivalry, no jealousy springing from human passions, 
and its commerce was never to be interrupted, nor 
its peace desturbed. They were to have a commerce 
with England, and sell to her all their products.— 
Their exports would amount to one hundred millions, 
and their imports, including twenty millions in pro- 
fits, to one hundred and twenty millions. All these 
imports were to be consumed at home, or sold to the 
western confederacy; for without the western con- 
federacy the glorious nation of the south could not 
get along one hour. They must rely on the west 
| for supplies. Why not take her at onoe into the con- 
federacy with the south? That would not do, be- 
cause it would destroy. the homogeneousness of their 
interests, and after some years, the same questions 
would spring up between tHe south and the west as 
agitate us now. The south was to&xport oottun and 
rice, and import one hundred millions, bosides the 
profits. Where were the profits to come from? From 
commerce. The profits were derived from the im- 
portation of the goods into the country, and belonged 
to those who had the trade and the navigation in their 
hands. Where olse oould.they go? The New Eng- 
land sbips could not be employed in the trade, for 
that would destroy the homégeneousness of the 


But the products of industry generally in the 
south were greater than in New England. The ca- 
pital employed was less. The Jables did not show 
accurately what labor received as labor. The labor 
of South Carolina produced twenty-seven millions, 
of which she sold only six millions. ‘Phe capital 
was bardensome and expensive. ‘The power of ma- 
chinery in England was estimated to be equal to 
eight millions of men, but the profiis, if estimated 
on that whole number, would be exceedingly small 
to each one. The work of Mr. Tucker, upon which 
he commented, he recommended as one of great va- 
lue, and well deserving the attention of members of 
congress. 

it had been stated often in this and the other house 
that a large proportion of the expenditures were 
made at the north and esst, and that that portion of 
the country was rendered very prosperous by it. He 
had refuted this idea some six years ago. Even if 
the whole amount of expenditures—twenty miliions 
—were disbursed there, it would scarcely be felt, 
nor would it conduce to the general prosperity of the 
north. But it was not true thatthe public money 
was expended there in any undue proportion. 

The senator referred to the prosperity of England, 
in spite of laws and taxes, when she was engaged in 
war. That was a question of currency more than of 
expenditures. The Bank of England had for a long 
time suspended specie payments, and the process of 
returning to a sound currency, always severe, and 


of the continuance of the union, and the surest means | not the cessation of government disbursements after | scheme, and the profits wauld enable New FEnrlang 


o England and the profits would go to her. 

‘She one hundred and twenty millions of foreign 
imports were to be consumed: The whole popula- 
lion of the southern confederacy would be only about 
five or six millions. The population of the whole 
country is about seventeen or eighteen millions, and 
we find an importation of a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty millions adequate forthe consumption of 
all. Could a population of six millions consume a 
hundred millions of imported articles. It was what 
no nation ever did before, and never would do, ex- 
cept in fancy. What were the imports made up of? 
One half of them were fancy articles. The mild 
climate of the south, and the habits of a large portion 
of her people rendered many of these fancy articles 
unnecessary tothem. He did not mean to say that 
the south would not, or did not now consume as large 
a portion of the luxuries imported, or a larger portion 
than any other part of the country; but many of her 


nations. The commerce would be carried on with 
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tween Virginia and the other states as to the rate of spend their wealth and means elsewhere than at 
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the duties on imports. She will say, you do not buy | home; all their means would be drawn away. Such 


of us, and you nust do something that v fil equalize 
the benefits of this system. Questions of taxation 
and of the regulation of commerce would arise be- 
tween them. Virginia would insist upon a duty to 
give protection tu her products, or upon some other 
mode of obtaining a portion of the benefits of the 
system os government. Virginia had great facilities 
for manufacturing. She had coal, iron, and naviga- 
ble rivers. She would become a manufacturing 
state, and ought to be one now, in his opinion, with- 
out waiting for a separation from the Union. Virgi- 
nia, when she became a manufacturing state, would 
say to the southern members of the confederacy, you 
must protect pur manufactures, and we will then bu 

your cotton. In the end, the same difficulty that n 
now complained of will arise, and there must be 
another separation. The same difficulty will occur 
in regard to South Carolina herself, for she must 


people are of a class that never use them at all. A abandon the competition with other southern states 
arge amount, too, of the imports consisted of silks, in the growing of cotton. South Carolina, with a 
linens, glass, &c., of which a portion of the popula- | greater population than Alabama or Mississippi, pro- 


tion were not consumers. 


The senator supposed that | duces much less cotton. 


With a population of six 


the southern confederacy would consume this vast hundred thousand, she produces but six millions of 
amount of imports. It was utterly impossible. Look | dollars worth of cotton and rice; Mississippi, with a 


at it for a moment. lt u a large part of the whole population of three hundred and seventy-five tbou- | 
amount of the manufactures of Great Britain. ‘fhe: sand, produces cotton to the amount of fifteen mil- 


population of Great Britain was twenty-six millions 
—more than four times the population of the sup- 
posed southern confederacy—and the amount of con- 


sumption proposed vastly exceeded the consumption the consumption of South Carolina. 


of Great Britain herself, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, though there was there, mingled with some 
poverty, so much wealth and extravagance. It was 
a greater amount of consumption than any nation 
was equal to in proportion to relative population. 


What portion, then, of these imports are to go to 
the west? The honorable senator indicated to the 
west the prospect of free trade and low duties and 
low prices. hat will the west buy these imports 
with? She must pay for them. What will the south 
take of the wes She wants nothing but the live 
stock of the west, for she rases Ler own grain. She 
cannot take Kentucky bagging, for that would des- 
troy the whole theory of homogeneous interests, and 
revive a home manufacture. All the cotton bagging 
must come from Glasgow and Dundee, lest the west 
should become a manufacturing nation. The south 
will take none of the western hemp and wool,of which 
she will be so great a producer. She will take nothing 
from her but live stock. 

But the west was to find, through the southern 


lions and a half of dollars. According to this Mis- 
sissippi would be able to consume imported articles 
in proportion of fifteen to six, in comparison with 
outh Caroli- 
na, would be badly off in this case. What had she 
that she could furnish for the consumption of Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi? Nothing. She had nothing that 
those states wanted; not an article. But South Ca- 
rolina must raise something that Tennessee and Ala- 
bama would take. She must go to manufacturing.— 
She will say, we have materials, and we have a po- 
pulation that can be easily instructed in manufac- 
turing, and we can make articles for you, if you will 
give us your market; we can supply you and obtain 
from you such foreign articles as we want. This 
result would be inevitable; and this would put an 
lend to the homogeneous interests of the southern 
confedéracy. Could any way be pointed out by 
which the small producers could become large con- 
sumer»? Collisions would necessarily arise between 
the more southern and the more northern portions of 
the confederacy. 
What would be the condition of the west? If she 
were to find a market for her flour, it would be more 
valuable than cotton, as an article of export. But if 


ports—how they were to get there he did not know she exported, she would also import, and that would 


.—an opportunity to export their commodities. But 
that again would break up the scheme; bacause if 
the west went to exporting, they would also com- 
mence importing, and supply themselves with all 
their foreign articles of consumption, instead of buy- 
ing from the south. If the west have their own ex- 
ports, they will also have their own imports. Where 
would be the glorious presperity of the south and all 
the magnificent results that were pramised by the 
homogeneous confederacy? Where the countless mil- 
lions who were to people the west to content them- 
selves with a trifling trade with the south, and selling 
them a little live stock? What else could they do? 
If they begag manufacturing it would break up the 
theory. By manufacturing the west would become 
selicrs instead of buyers. The west was, beyond 
doubt, destined to be a great manulacturing country, 
for it was the most profitable mode in which they 
could apply their labor. It would be a vast wool- 
growing country, and the only mode in which the 
wool could be used was to manufacture it. li could 
not be sold, because wool was cheaply produced, 
and in large quantities, in various portions of the 
world. The great danger now was, that wool would 
be imported so cheap as to break down the home pro- 
duction of it. The west must manufacture her wool, 
and she will have no occasion to buy woollens from 
abroad but will rather seek a market for her manu- 
factures at home. ‘l‘here was danger, then, of col- 
lisions between the southern contederacy and the 
west 

But was there not also danger of collisions in the 
southern confederacy itself? Would their interests 
be homogeneous in every respec? Her great staples 
were cotton and rice. But Virginia made but very 
little cotton none forexportation. The population 
of Virginia was a million and a half, a fourth part of 
the whole southern conſederacy. But the only staple 
that she produces js tobacco, The amount that she 
would furnish towards the exports ofa hundred mil- 
hons would be three and a half millions in tobacco. 
. Her sharé of the consumable imports will theretore 
be very small, How was she to get her position of 
the hundred and twenty millions of imports? What 
could Virginia raise that the other states would take? 


—- IJnavyery short time the question would grow up bo- 


‘destroy the system. The senator said that the south- 


‘ern confederacy would have a revenue of twelve 


| millions. But how is the western nation to get atong 


lor revenue? They have no way get it but by taxing 
the imports again, after they have been taxed by the 
south. Where is the west? Perhaps it is to go to 
ithe Oregon. What revenue do they want? They 
will say to the south, you are taxing the result of our 
industry and we will tax yours. Then comes a scene 
of countervailing restrictions and duties, and border 
warfares will sdon be added. What would be the 
effect of a war on the south? There could be no war 
| with England, because she would be the only con- 
sumer of the south. But, should it arise, she would 
be obliged to call in the aid of the northern consu- 
mers again; but ifa war arose with the north, which, 
however deplorable, was not improbable, the aid of 
Great Britain must be relied upon. The British 
bayoncts must defend the soil of the south, and Bri- 
tish fleets must protect her commerve. Would not 
their relations with Great Britain lead to political 
intimacies? What had become of all that evas said 
of the grasping ambition of England, and of what 
had been said of the“ genius of universal emanci- 
pation.” 


The south would find, after all, that the great se- 
curity of her institutions was in the union.of the con- 
stitution. If the Union was dissulved, would the 
spirit of fanaticism in the north be quelled, or would 
it become aggravated und unrestrained? Where would 
be the law tor the recovery of fugitive slaves? Would 
not aggression on the great interests of the south in- 
crease, and would it not take the form of direct in- 
terference, whereas now the great body of the peo- 
ple of the north are restrained by constitutional 
guarantees from affording any countenance to these 
aggressions? 

What could be expected from Great Britain?— 
Would she, all at once, drop her professed hostility 
to domestic slavery? This scheme would deprive the 
south of all her wealth, instead of enrighing her.— 
No nation limited to one species of indus@y ever did 
thrive. No agricultural colony ever prospered, for 
her wealth would be drawn off to the mother caun- 
try. The south, in half a century, would become 
like Jamaica and Barbadoes. , The planters would 


| 


would be the inevitable result. 

The senator supposed that this would be a pros- 
perous and happy nation under this scheme; but it 
was contrary to all the warnings of experience.— 
What bond of union would there be if we all produ- 
ced the same things’ If Massachusetts produced the 
same articles that South Carolina did, what sort of 
internal commerce would there be? What could sup- 
ply a trade? Navigation, railroads, and canals must 

given up. ‘Ihere would be rivalships, but no com- 
munity of feeling. Every thing like a national com- 
merce would be broken up. This matter was looked 
to very early, and the fathers of the republic consi- 
dered the diversity of climate and productions, and 
5 as the great bond of union. What did 
Gen. Washington say as to this very subject of unity 
of government as connected with the diversity of in- 
terests? 

On the subject of the unity of government, be 
says, in his farewell address; ; 

“The unity of government which constitutes you 
one people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your in- 
dependence; the support of your tranquillity at home; 
your peace abroad, of your safety; of your prospert- 
Wi of that very liberty which you so highly prize.— 

ut as-it is easy to foresee that, from different causes 
and from different quarters, much pains will be ta- 
ken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth—as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which the bet- 
teries of internal and external enemies will be moet 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed, ıt is of infinite moment that 
you should properly estimate the immense value of 
your national Union to your collective and individu- 
al happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, he- 
bitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palla- 
dium of your political safety und prosperity; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenaneing whatever may suggest even a suspi- 
cion that it can in any event be abandoned; and in- 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest; or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts.” 

General Washington considered the diversity of 
interests as forming a strong bond of union. 
says: 

“Every portion of our country finds the moet com- 
mand ing motives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whola. 


„The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with 
the south, protected by the equal Jaws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of the lutter 
great additional resources of maritime and commer- 
cial enterprise, and precious materials of manufac- 
turing industry. The south, in the saine intercoyrse, 
benefitting by the same agency of the north, sees its 
agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Turn- 
ing partly into tts own channels the seamen of the 
north, it finds its particular navigation invigorated; 
and, while it contributes in different ways to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navi- 
gation, it looks forward to the protection of mari- 
time strength to which itself is unequally adapted.— 
The east, in like intercoure with the west, already 
finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior 
communications by land and water will more and 
more find, a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The 
west derives from the east supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort, and, what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions to the weight, influence, and the fu- 
ture maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble community of in- 
terest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
west can hold this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnatural connexion with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

„While, then, every part of our country thus feels 
an immediate and particular interest in union, al! the 
parts combined cannot fail to find in the united mass 
of means and efforts greater strength, greater re- 
source, proportionably greater security from exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace 
by foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, 
they must derive from union an exemption from 
those broils and wars between themselves, which so 
frequently afflict neighboring countries not ted to- 
gether by the same government, which their own rie 
valships alone would be sufficient, to produce, but 
which opposite foreign ‘alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and embitter.” 


— — — — — — — — 


In speaking of the causes that might disturb the 
Union, he says: 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturbe 
our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha- 
racterizing parties by geographical discriminations— 
northern, and southern, Atlantic, and western—whence 
designing men may endes vor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts is to misrepresent the opi- 
hions and aims of other districts. You cannot shield 
5 too much against the jealousies and heart 
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Mr, Colguil said his colleague had some years ago, ed to express an opinion in reply to the preceding 
published a manifesto of his senatorial course, ad- legislature on thisjsubject, and they were not intended 
dressed to the legislature of Georgia, lauding all as an examination into my political course on all sub- 
that he had done, and excusing what he had not done. jects. Their opinions were given without argument, 
He did not doubt that the people would send up and his colleague inferred that they dare not express 


shouts of approbation. After this publication a re- their opinions on all public topics. 
port was made by the legislature on the various to- ture of Georgia is com 


Sir, the legisla- 
sed of men who are as 


pics of the address, and by a legislature elected after ; little inclined to shrink from the expression of their 


the publication; and contrary to expectation, instead 
of applauding the report, condemned all the leading 


| 


i 


opinions as any body of men in the country. But 
they saw fit, at their late session, to confine their at- 


views of the address. It did not raise the question , tention to local affairs, and leave national affairs to 


the senator’s meaning in invoking the constitutional 


t 
t 


f instructing the senator, but examined what was the general government. 


With a violation of the ordinary rules of courtesy, 


ruings which spring from these misrepresentations;; power of the legislature to carry out the public, the legislature of Georgia, in 1841, and in 1542, hdd 


they tend to render alien to each other those who, 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection.” 

Sir, said Mr. E., there is a great deal more that 
might be profitably read in connexion with this sub- 
ject. Every word of it ought to be read and ponder- 
ed upon; and, on many occasions, did the fathers of 
the republic express sentiments of a like charac- 
ter, showing that, in their opinion, the diversity of 
interests in various parts of the country was a bond 
of union. 

Sir, the gentleman forgets that all the past must 


quired as a nation must be obliterated, before this, 


separation can take place. The Declaration of In- 


wishes. 
give way to the will of the people as expressed by 


i 


Did he mean to mock us, ordid he mean to deemed it their duty to hold him up personally to the 


censure of the people of the United States. In their 


the legislature? The legislature, as time proved, , last resolutions they determined that they would hold 
were wholly mistaken. They supposed thatthis was hold no further communication. with him, and that 


an honest call, and intended to give some character 
to the action of the representatives of the people.— 


| 


+ 


the state was thenceforth to be represented by only 
one senator. But, notwithstanding this, he had re- 


It was an honest mistake, and they were entitled to! ceived a communication from them, within ten days 
some indulgence for falling into it. The resolutions | after the passage of the resolutions, calling upon him 
which were then passed did not profess to instruct; for the performance of certain services, in conformi- 
the senator, but to follow the suggestions made by ‘ty with resolutions o the same legislature. It seem- 
him, and indicate the will of the people. After the ed to the present legislature of Georgia, in the state 
be obliterated, that all the renown that we have ac- ; close of that congress his honorable colleague publish- ! of things, that it was proper to reinstate the relations 
ed an address to the people of Georgia, in wpich he | between the legislature and myself, and to vindicate 


denies his responsibility tu the legislature of 


eorgia, | me from the censures of their 


redecessors. This 


dependence must be forgotten, because it will remind | and assumes that he is not connected with the state they have done simply, and without any elaborate 


the south ony 
oppression an 


of the commencement of an era of government of Ga., and also shows what he considers commentary, and in a manner that he trusted would 
injustice, of tyranny and exaction.— | a$ his constitutional relation towards the representa- not be offensive to the senate. He had thus fulfilled, 


he glory won at Camden, at King’s mountain, which | tives ofthe people of Georgia. Andiher legislature | reluctantly, the duty imposed on him by his colleague; 
was the common property of the whole country, was convened. This legislature looked at the address ; but he would not be driven into the consideration of 
must be forgotten, or remembered with regret, as and predicated their action upon it; and in consequence the subject in the same spirit that had been display- 
achievements which led to results now so much de- Of it, they passed resolutions. Inasmuch as the sena- ed by his colledgue. 


precated. We must take no account of the exam le 
of free institutions; all, all must be abandoned. The | 
glorious events of the revolution, the name that we ! 

ave acquired among nations, must all be forgotten, 
in the contemplation of merely sordid views—of the 
money that can he acquired by a separation? 

I have no belief, said Mr. Evans, that the honora- 
ble senator desires any such thing, and still less that 
it is desired by the part of the country from which 
he comes. He was sensible that he would do him| 
great injustiee if he attributed to him any such pur- 
pose. But the bare supposition from such a source 
would have an effect on other men’s minds. He 
would not, if any one would, covet the fame that 
would be acquired hy the accomplishment of such a 
purpose. The adventurous youth who attempted, 
for a single day, to guide the chariot of the sun, paid 
the penalty by the loss of his lıfe. But he who would 
rashly attempt to destroy this Union, would not pay 
so cheaply for his temerity. He would live on the 
page of history the object of universal execratiun. 

e did not believe that any ame desired such a fame. 
Sir, we have one common degtiny. The Union is 
ind issoluble. In the language of the poet{ may 
say— 

d „One sacred oath has tied 
Our loves; one destiny our life shali guide, 
Nor wild, nor deep, out common way divide.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Fesrvary 1. Georgia resolutions— Doctrine of in- 
structions. Mr. Colquitt presented resolutions of the 
state of Georgia, which were read as follows: 

The last general asseinbl H of the state of Georgia hav- 
ing adopted a <eries of resolutions, approved on the 28th 
December, 1842, censuring the course of the Hon. John 
McP. Berrien, one of her senators in congress, with- 
holding their confidence from him, and declaring that 
they would neither receive from nor address io him any 
communication to further the interests or defend the nghts 
of the people of Georgia, this general assembly feel con- 
sirained to restore the relations thus disse vered between 
the people of Georgia and their faithful senator, and to ex- 

their confidence in his worth and patriotism. 

Be it therefore resolved by the senate and house uf repre- 
sentatives of the stale of Georgia in general assembly met, 
That we and our cunstituents approve the course of the 
Hon. John McP. Berrien in the senate of she United 
States, and cherieh an honest pride in his enlightened 
patriotem and distinguished abilities. 

Resolaed, further, That we especially commend his un- 
compromising opposition to the ductrine of legislative in- 
struction. 

Resolved, further, That this general im hereb 
express their unqualified confidence in their honorable 
senator, that it will always be their pride and pleasure to 
* communicate with him, and that in any and every emer- 

gency they will address themselves to him as the ulap 
champion and able defender of the rights and interests o 
the people of Georgia. 7 ' 

Resolved, further, That the governor be requested to 
iranstnit a copy of these resolutions to our senatore in con- 
gress with the request that they will be laid before the 
senate of the U. States.” 


tor had cut himself loose from legislative responsibility | 
8 


the legislature cut the senator loose from them. 


Mr. C. proceeded to say that resdlutions. however | here. 


severe as a commentary on the senator’s course, 
were not instructions. Neither the resolutions of 
1841 nor of 1842 were to be considered as instruc- 
tions, notwithstanding their severity. They did not 
consider it consistent with their dignity to instruct 
the senator after he had cut hirfiself locke from all 
responsibility. 

The last legislature took a different course from 
the preceding legislatures only in this particular— 
that they lauded the senator, and were silent as to 
his political acts and doctrines. The legislature of 
Georgia never has approved, and never will sanction 
a protective tariff, nor a bankrupt law, nor a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the states. 


The authors of the resolutions just presented had 
discovered a very ingenious mode of lauding a friend, 
without indicating ene of his acts or principles. It 
was worthy of remark that there was a disposition 
now, n some quarters, to go with men, and for men, 
without regard to principles. He moved that the 
resolutions be printed. 

Mr. Berrien said it was with deep and unfeigned 
regret that he found himself in the position in which 
his colleague had chosen to place him. If after at- 
laining to so many years, he was not above such an 
assault as was made on bim this day, then he had 
livedin vain. Sir, it isnot true that lever invoked 
the scrutiny of the legislature of Georgia into my 
course as a member of this body. That is a misre- 
55 which was put down when it first arose. 

appealed, not to the legislature, but to the people 
of Georgia. The legislature, which met only three 
weeks after the publication of that address, I did not 
recognize as knowing or personifying the opinions of 
the people. I then appealed to the people, and de- 
nied the authority of the legislature to pass resolu- 
tions instructing me in the discharge of my duty, and 
denying that they.represented the opinions of the 
people. I presented these issues to the people in the 
capital of the state—in the hearing of hundreds of 
my fellow-citizens—snd in the public press. These 
issues went before the people of Georgia for the 
first time last year. The members of the legislature 
of 1841 and 1842, and their friends, endeavored to 
maintain their position before the people. J, as an 
humble, but unsubdued citizen of Georgia, affirmed 
my positions. We went before the people together 
—and what was the result? I will tell you. Three 
times did Georgia speak in language not to be mis- 
understood, and if the present 3 admitted 
the right of instruction, my colleague would be made 
to understand it himself. His colleague desired to 

resent himself before the senate as holding opinions 
in conflict with those of the legislature. His col- 
league might implicitly rely, not on the inference 
that he drew frem the second resolution, but on. the 
established creed of the party which was now pre- 
dominant in the legislature. He is not in any danger 
of receiving any instructions as to his course. The 
resolutions, says my colleague, gave me praise, with- 
out apy reasoning or argument. They were intend- 


——S 


At no tme (said Mr. B.) have I held myself re- 
popsible to the leglaisture of Georgia for my action 
l expressed before my election, my opinions 
on this subject. I held mysclf in readiness to answer 
all inquiries and to make any explanations as to my 
views on this subject, in order that, if they did not 
approve of my opinions, they might abstain from 
electing me. I visited the seat of government of the 
state three wecks before the election, and took every 
occasion and opportunity to state that I did not hold 
myself responsible to legislative instruction. He told 
them that, when in office as a senator, he would not 
sacrifice his own conscience in a vote, nor would he 
curtail or restrict the constitutional term of the sen- 
atorial office. With these brief explanations, he 
would leave the subject. 

After a few more remarks from Mr. Colquitt and 
Mr. Berrien, the resolutions were ordered to be prin- 
ted. Mr. Jarnezin’s resolutions offered on yesterday 
respecting the Cherokee Indians, were adopted and’ 
after an execulive session the senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 2. The senate adopted resolutions of 
respect to the memory of senator Porter, deceased, - 
and adjourned till Monday next. 

Fesruary 5. Oregon.—Indiana resolutions. Mr. 
Hannegan presented the following joint resolutions 
from the state of Indiana, on the subject of the Ore- 
gon territory: 

Whereas the district of country known as the territory 
of Oregon rightlully belongs to our national gov- 
ernment; and whereas the insatiate avarice and grasping 
spirit of the British government seems already directed 
to its subjugation and conversion; and whereas the 
slightest infringement of national right is a prelude to 
more high-handed and audacious aggressions; therefore, 

Be it re: d, That our senators in congress be instruc 
ied and representatives requested to use their proper in- 
nenn iky to provide for the immediate occupation, 
organization, and defence of Oregon territory, peacea- 
bly if we can, forcibly if we must.” 

Mr. H. said he was happy to say that the resolution 
had passed with singular unanimity, both branches 
of the legislature having adopted it without a dissen- 
ting voice. Al a proper time he would take an op- 
po. tunity to address the senate on this subject, and 
would now content himsel fwith simply moving that 
the resolution be laid on the table and be printed, 
which motion was agreed to. 5 

Bridge over the Ohio at Wheeling. Mr. Tappan pre- 
sented resolutions from the legislature of Ohio, ask- 
ing the construction of a bridge over the Ohio river 
at Wheeling. l , 

Mr. T. said he had presented memorials from dif- 
ferent quartersof Ohio in relation to the subject, 
since which it appeared that resolutions had been 
presented from the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
vote against any appropriation that might injure the 
trade of Pittsburg, or in any manner obstruct the 
navigation of that river. In looking over those re- 
solutions, he did not perceive that they were per- 
emptory; nor did he think there ever would be any 
any objection to the bridge, provided it could so be 
constructed as not to interfere with the navigation 
of the Ohio. He should move the reference to roads 
and canals, and asked that it be printed, which was 
agreed to. 


~ 


Also, from the legislature of the same stale, in 
relation to making provision for the benefit of the 


present occupants of the lands formerly owned by 


the Wyandott Indians. 

Mr. T. after some observations on the subject, 
said he should introduce a bill to carry out the wish- 
es of the legislature. 

Count de Grasse. Mr. Jarnegin, from the commit- 
tee on revolutionary claims made a report asking to 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
memorial of the son and heir of the count de Grasse. 
Mr. J. said that there was no claim set forth against 
the United States in the memorial, and the commit- 
tee thought it better to ask to be discharged from its 
further consideration than to make a detailed and 
Written report of the case. 

Mr. Buchanan moved that the motion to be dis- 
charged should lie on the table; which prevailed. 

Tarif. The senate resumed the consideration of 
the report from the committee on finance, presented 
on the 9th January, for the indefinite postponement 
of Mr. McDuffie’s bill. 

Mr. Evans arose in reply to Mr. McDuffie’s last 
speech delivered on Jan. 29th, and occupied the 
floor until adjournment. 


Fesruary 6. Ohio Resolutions—Economy. Mr. 
Tappan presented the following preamble and resolu- 
tion of tne legislature of Ohio. 

Whereas, a cheap and economical administration of 
the general governinent, as well as the state povernme nity, 
best comports with the spirit and genius of onr free insti- 
tutlons, and is most consistent with the plain striplcity 
of domestic indèpendence; and whereas extravagance 
and luxurious habus in our public officers, and the accu- 
mation of wealth by public servants from the treasury 
of the people, are higlily detrimental to the merale, integ- 
ritv, and good habits of the community, and generate 
habis of extravagance, luxury, and corruption tn hizh 
places, and produce a manta for office-sceking among 
the people. for the purpose of speciation, disgracetul 


alike to repuoncan insinuans and the cause ol liberty: river, so a8 to connect Lakes Huron and Superior. 


"There t 


Resolved. Fe. That our senators in congress be in- great national undertaking, and the great advantage 


structed and our representatives requested to use their 
efforts and all the means in their power to effect the pas- 
suze of a retrenchment measure, reducing the compen- 
sauon and pay of the officers and agenis of the general 
government at least 335 per cent. ou their present com- 
pensation und pav. 

Referred to committee on retrenchment. 

The bill to provide for the support of the lunatic 
asylum of the District of Columbia was taken up, 
discussed, and postponed for the present. 

Mr. Allen gave notice that he would call up the 
house bill refunding General Jackson's fine on Thurs- 
day next. 

Tariff. The senate resumed the consideration of 

this subject. 

Mr. Evans arose and concluded his speech. [See 
page 379 | 

Mr. Woodbury took the floor, and expressed a wish 
to deliver his views on the subject. 

A motion was made that the senate go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. .ircher said it had been his purpose to renew 
the motion heretofore indicated by him, as he consi- 
dered that this bill was not within the jurisdiction of 
the senate. But, as the debate had gone so far, and 


motion of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Archer) 
would not obtain a direct vote on the question of ju- 
risdiètion, but it would enable the’ senatog from 
South Carolina to introduce a bill that would bring 
the debate regularly before the body. 

He moved that the senate proceed to the consi- 
deration of executive business, which was agreed 
to. When the doors were opened, the senate ad- 
journed. 

Fesrvary 7. Mr. Simmons presented the creden- 
tials of the Hon. John Brown Francis, a senator from 
Rhode Island, appointed for the unexpired term of 
the Hon. Wm. Sprague, resigned, who, after having 
been duly qualified, took his seat. ° 

State resotulions. Mr. Berrien presented a resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Georgia ın relation to the 
resolution of the legislature of the state of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of apportioning representa- 
tion and direct taxation among the several states ac- 
cording to their respective free population, &c. 

The resolution is a report of the committee on the 
stale of the republic, and says: 

_ “Your committee dissent wholly with Massachusetts 
in Tregard to the proposed amendment, and ask the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, 
Tha: the constitution of the United States was the re- 
sult of mutual concession and compromise among the 
several states; thatthe federal basis as established by 
that instrument was a concession to the slaveholding 
states of this Union; and that any attempt now to strike 
from the instrument that feature would be a gross viola- 
tion of the faith pledged on its adoption.” 

Mr. Berrien said, as the resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts were lard on the table, he 
wonld move that these be laid on the table and print- 
ed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Porter presented resolutions of the legislature 
of Michigan in relation toan appropriation forcon- 
structing a ship canal around the falls of St. Mary’s 


~ * 
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Mr. Bayard said he only availed himself of the 
occasion to express his feelings on the subject of ex- 
eculive usurpation, in diverting appropriations from 
legal objects. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Turiff. The senate resumed the consideration of 
the report of the committee on finance, which pro- 
poses to postpone indefinitely the bill heretofore in- 
troduced by Mr McDuffie for modifying the cuties 
on foreign imports. 

Mr. Dayton remarked that he yesterday gave no- 
tice of an intention to renew the motion of. the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Archer,) to Jay the report 
on the table, with a view to enable the senator from 
South Carolina to bring forward some proposition 
that would present the subject in a more regular 
manner before the body. He had good reasons, as 
he thought, for this course; for the bill reported back 
by the committee of finance was not within the con- 
stitutional jurisdiction of the senate; but after con- 
lferring with the senators on the subject, and finding 
that there was a disposition to suffer the debate to 
proceed on the question as now presented, he should 
not, therefore, insist on renewing the motion. 

Mr. Woodbury, who was entitled to the floor, then 
rose and spoke about two hours on the subject; when, 
‘without concluding, he yielded to a motion for ad- 
Journment, which having prevailed, the senate ad- 
journed. 


— — — — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Treurspay, Fes. 1. Rules of the house. Mr. Ve- 
Causlen addressed the house in favor of receiving and 
referring abolition petitions, until the expiration of 
the morning hour. 

Nural transfers. The bill to authorize the presi- 
dent to transfer $200,000 of the naval appropriation 
from one bureau to the service of another, being 
taken up, was amended and passed by 101 yeas to 
68 nays. 

british encroachments upon Liberia. Mr. J. R. Inger- 
soll asked leave to oſſer a resolution calling for in- 
formation of any correspondence that may have been 
held between the British government and our min- 
ister at London, and between the latter and the se- 
cretary of state, relative to the colony of Liberia ta 
Africa. 

Mr. King, of 
objected. 

After taking up and some discussion on the Indian 
appropriation bill, the house adjourned. 


Farivar, FEB. 2. Mr. Tucker, of Miss., qualified 
and took his seat. 

Rules of the honse. Mr. Giddings addressed the 
house against the 21st rule. 

A message from the senate announced the death 
of senator Porter, whereupon the house in respect to 
his memory, adopted gsolutions and adjourned. 


Sarunpay, Fes. 3. Treaty of Washington. Mr. 
Levy moved a suspension of the rules to enable him 
to offer a resolution directing the committee of fur- 
eign alfairs to enquire into the expediency of recom- 
mending to the president to signify the termination 
of the 10th article of the treaty of Washington. 

The house refused to suspend. 

The further consideration of the rules of the 


Mr. P. spoke ofthe importance of this work as-a 


that would result from the completion of uch a 
work. : 

Mr. Berrien presented a resolution from the legis- 
lature of Georzia in relation to the resolution of the 
legislature of New Hampshire toabolish the franking 
privilege. The resolution reads as follows: 


“Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
Georgia, That the legislature consider it Inexpedient to 
abolish the franking privilege. and that the representa- 
tives be requested to procure a iaw reducing the rates of 

| letter postage.” 

Oregon. Mr. Achison, of Mo., presented a memo- 

rial from sixty or seventy emigrants to the Oregon, 
who say that tbey have been driven from the terri- 
tory by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

Vuval transfers. Mr. Evans. from the committee on 
finance, reported the bill authorizing the president to 
transfer appropriations in the naval service under 
certain circumstances, without amendment. Mr. E. 
moved to take up the bil, as it was important that it 
should be disposed of at one.“ 

Mr. Bayard did not intend to oppose the bill, but 
he wished an opportunity to express his indignation 
at the conduct of executive oflicers in transferring 


New York, and Black, of Georgia, 


as the senator from South Carolina had manifested a | appropriations from authorized objects to those not 
determination, if the debate should be arrested, to | intended by law. It would be held to be matter of 
offer some other pro: ositiun, upon which it could be impeachment in the British parhament. It was a 
continued, he had abandoned that intention. He | gross corruption of executive power, and created a 
should offer a resolution declaring it as the sense of! stringent necessity on the part of congress to increase 
the senate that such a bill was not within its consti- | the appropriations and grant additional sums. 
tutional competency. Mr. Evans explained that the appropriation for in- 
Alter some conversation, ir which Mr. Berrien, Mr. | crease and repair was, in a great measure, taken up 
Woodbury, Mr. Huntington took part— by pre-existing contracts. Congress did not appro- 
Mr. Dayton said there appeared to be a decided priate enough for the object. He did not know that 
majority of the senate of the opinion that we had no it was the fault of the department. If the bill did 
jurisdiction in this case. It was said that the gen- not pass there would be a necessity for an additional 
teman from South Carolina would, if the bill was appropriation. His fear was, that there would be no 
decided to be outof our qurisdiction, take some mode | money to be transferred. ‘Che transfer was urgently 
of bringing it within the power of the senate; He necessary. He was in favor of requiring a strict 


house was postponed till Tuesday next. 

The Grampus. The bill for the relief of the offi- 
cers and crew of the Grampus was taken up, amend- 
ed so as to exclude “brothers and sisters,” by 85 yeas 
to 81 nays; and before final action of the bill, the 
house adjourned. 


Monpay, Feu. 5. Mr. Lery made another inef- 
fectual effort to have the rules suspended for the con- 
sideration of his resolution, aiming at the abrogation 
of the 19th article of the treaty of Washington (re- 
lating to fugilives from justice.) 

Petitions. The unfinished business of this topic 
was the petition from Oneida county, N. Y. present- 
ed by Mr. Beardsley, for the repeal of the actof 1793, 


would prefer that course. He wonld, therefore, to- 
morrow, move to lay the report on the table, and al- 
low the gentleman from South Carolina an opportu- 
nity to offer his proposition, when, if the senate chose, 
the debate could go on properly. 

Mi. Morehead hoped the senator from New Jersey 
would reconsider his determination, and sufler the 
debate to go on, as the preliminary question had been 
so long deferred. 

Mr. Berrien said an attempt was made, at an early 
stage of the debale, to arrest it, but it failed; for, 


though the debate could be stopped, the motion offer- 
ed would not bave the effect to obtain the sense of 
the senate on the constitutional question. The debate 


was, therefore, allowed lo go on. 


Mr. Dayton had not the siigitest wish to prevent 
the gerticman from New dhuapshire from taking 


apart in the debate to-morrow, but to give the dis 
cussiou a more regular shape. 


It was true that the 


under which ſuguives from justice were taken fron 
one state to another, and under which persons bound 
to service in one state and fleeing to another were 
taken back to those entitled to their service 

Mr. B. wishing it to be referred to the committee 
on the judiciary, moved a call of the house. 

Mr. Weker having moved to Jay on the table the 
question of its reception which was raised, it was 
laid upon the table by a vote of 97 yeas to 70 nays. 

Mussachuselts resolutions. Mr. Adams desired to 
present the joint resolutions of the present legisla- 
ture of Massachusstts of the same import (with a 
slight alteration) as those already referred to a se- 
ject committee, and which relate to a change in the 
constitution of the United States touching represen- 


accountability by making specific appropriations, 
and, at the proper time, he hoped the subject of 
transfers would be considered. 

Mr. Huntington did not intend to oppose the bill, 
but he objected to the practice of transfers, which 
made the executive, and not congress, the appropri- 
aling power. He was not prepared to say than con- 
gress did appropriate enough tur the object, but he 
could not assent to unauthorized transfer of the mo- 
ney by the department. 

Mr. Bayard said the transfer of appropriations was 
one of the means by which executive power was al- 
ways made to encroach on legislative power. 

Mr. king expressed his surprise that this bill 
should excite so much fecling on the part of the se- 
nators from Connecticut and Delaware. The money | tution in the south. 
was undoubedtly wanted for the service, and the ap- Mr. Black, of South Carolina, objected to the re- 
propriation had not been misapplied. It was no oc- j ception of ihe resolutions,and expressed his desire 
cas ion for talking about au impeachment. to debate that question. 


— — — — 
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Mr. Adams said that the reference of these reso- 
Jutions was necessary in order to enable the com- 
mittee to make their report, and requested the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Black) to give rea- 
sons why resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
legislature of Massachusetts should thus be treated 
with the indicmity of a refusal to receive them. 

The Speaker. The subject would not be debata- 
ble at this time. l 

Mr. C. Johnson suggested to Mr. Black that resolu- 
tions of the same import had already been referred to 
a select committee of which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) was chairman. It was 
desirable that these resolutions should also be per- 
mitted to go there, with a view to a speedy report. 

Mr. Black, I understand that that select commit- 
tee was raised in courtesy to the state of Massachu- 
setts for a special purpose. I understand now that 
the course pursued by that committee has been to 
connect it with a standing committeé of the house, 
and to make it the receptacle of all these incendiary 
petitions and resolutions, which can be manufactur- 
ed to order. 

Mr. Adams said that without these resolutions the 
committee could not present a report to this house; 
and it would therefure be necessary to delay it. He 
hoped the yeas and nays would be taken on the qdes- 
tion now raised. 

The speaker read the rule which provides that pe- 
titions shall not be debsted on the day of their being 
presented; (and joint resolutians are in the nature of 
memorials, or, at least, fall within that order of bu- 
siness.) 

The result of much conversation was a motion by 
Mr. Adams that the rules of the house be suspended 
for the purpose of now considering the question of 
reception. 

The yeas and nays being taken the rules were not 
suspended, yeas 74, nays 91. 

A petition was presented by Mr. Adans from citi- 
zens of the state of New York, pray ing an amend- 
ment to the constitution, apportioning representation 
and taxation among the states according to the num- 
ber ot {ree persons, including Indians not taxed. 

The quastion of reception being raised, resulted, 
yeas 73 nays 75. 

Mr. . Jdams presented a petition of similar import 
from citizens or ‘Pica county, N. Y. j 

Mr. Biack, of owh Carolina demanded tke ques- 
tion of reception. Oa which metion the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

Mr. Adams moved that there be a call of the house. 
Decided in the negative: yeas 7], nays 97. 

So the call of the house was refused, and on mo- 


tion of Mr. Holmes, the house adjourned. 


Tuxspar, FEB. 6. A biil to make Bangor in Maine 
a port of entry was introduced by Mr. Dunlap and 
referred to the committee of the whole. 

Rules of the House. Mr. Hammet, of Mississippi, 
addressed the house, and said he should not and did 
not deny the right of petition. The right of petition 
was established in England to prevent the punish- 
ment of the people for assembling to redress their 
grievances, which was sometunes the custom. The 
framers of the constitution meant no more in dis- 
cussing this subject than that the people should not 
be punished by congress for peaceably assembling 
together. It never was contemplated to go further, 
and we had no right to entertain, in any manner, any 
subject which prayed us to interfere with the con- 
stitution. Slaves in this District had always been 
recognised as property, and the constitution prohi- 
bited us from interfering, in any manner, with pri- 
vate property except for purposes of public use, and 
no one would pretend that the public uses, were to 
be promoted by the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict. Slavery by the United States courts had al- 
ways been recognised as property. Mr. H’ became 
somewhat personal towards Mr. Barnard, of N. Y. 
and Mr. Giddings, of Ohio. The former was arraign- 
ed for saying that he would vote to appropriate fif- 
teen millions of dollars for internal improvements. 
The same gentleman belonged to a party which 
in New York made it a penitentiary offence to res- 
cue a negro who had escaped from slavery. Mr. 
Giddings, it was said, hud proposed an appropriation 
for a harbor in order to get vesscls to aid in stealing 
slaves. 

The speaker gave indication of an intention to call 
to order for this reflection. Mr. Giddings rose but 
said nothing, and the debate proceeded. 

Mr. Hammet next argued that the blacks were 
more degraded and neglected in the free states than 
in the slave states. In the state of Maine one-fourth 
of the blacks were idiots or insane,—in New Ham 
shire one in 28. In Massachusetts one in 43. In 
Louisiana only one in 4300! In Illinois one in 45 was 
an idiot or insane. lu Alissouri not one in many 
hundred: This was a stratling fact, and Mr. H. ac- 
counted for it by the greater degradation of the 
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ence as to the miserable appearance of the free blacks 
in the free states. 
opened the way for the intermarriage of blacks and 
whites. A black man could now have a white wife, 
or a white mana hlack partner. The door was open 
to all, and Massachusetts was as consistent in this 
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blacks in the free states. Mr. H. gave his experi- (tution of the United States, and valid, operative, and 


‘binding upon the states. 


Massachusetts said Mr. H. had. 


Resolved, That all the membera of this house (except- 


ing two contested cases from Virginia, upon which no 


opinion is hereby expressed) have been ected in con- 
fortnity with the constitution and laws, and are entitled to 


their sents in this house. 


Mr. Ener took the floor, and (the day being far 


matter as she was when she sent to congress to ob- spent) moved that the further consideration of the 


tain pay for the services of her soldiers in the last 
war. r. H. appealed to the south and the demo- 


| 


subject be postponed until to-morrow. 
Mr. Campbell, of S. Carolina, desired so to amend 


cratic members of the house upon this subject. If tie motion as to postpone the consideration of the 
tlie democratic members did not do justice to the ‘subject for one week. 


south they would rue it, and if they did not do it at 
this session they would rue it, and especially upon 
this subject and the imposition of taxes. Mr. H 
warned the north not to push the south too far upon 
this subject. It had been asked what would the south 


do what the fathers of the country did in the early 
history of the country. She would unite together in 
a common cause. She had twice the population the 
whole country had when the war begun. 


Indiana would unite with the south and perhaps be- 


us. Mr. H. was in the midst of his remarks when the 
morning hour expired. 


Contested seats. Mr. Elmer, in pursuance to notice, 
called up the report of the committee on elections in 


—— —— ͤͤͤ6—— ͤ— 


states which had elected by general ticket, to seats in 
this house. 


come slave states, and Texas will also be restored to | 


do in case of a war with Great Britain. She would tions of the minority of the committee 
through Mr. G. Davis, as follows: 


But the house evincing a desire to get the question 
fairly in motion, Mr. Elmer withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Belser rose and moved to amend the resolu- 
tions of the majority by striking out all after the 
word “Resolved,” and substituting therefor the reso- 
, aS ‘reported 


Resolved, That Messre. Edmund Burke, &c. [naming 


each of the individuals elected from the four States of 
There | New Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri.] 
were two whites for every black, and [Illinois and sliting members in the present congress, not tating been 


elected in pursuance of the constitution and law, their 
seats severally are hereby declared to be vacant. 
Resolved, ‘Vhatthe speaker of the house transmit to the 
chief executive officer of the states of New Hampshire, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, respectively, a copy 
of the preceding resolution. 
Mr. Elmer, claiming the floor and declining to yield 


relation to the rights of the members from the four | for such a purpose— 


The motion of Mr. Belser was not received. 
Mr. Elmer thereupon arose and addressed the house 


The report having been heretofore referred to the | in support of the proposed resolution of the majo- 
committee of the whole, a discussion now arose whe- | rity until on motion of Mr. Campbell, the house ad- 
ther it should be discussed in house or in committee, Journed. 


some members preferring the latter, as allowing of 
greater extent of debate. 


Mr. Dromgoole, of Va. moved that the committee of report from the majority of the committee. 


Wepnespay, Fes.7. Illegal Members. Mr. Elmer 
arose and concluded his argument in favor of the 
Mr. E. 


the whole be discharged from the report of the com- | argued that the law as passed by congress for elec- 
mittee on elections and that it be brought before the | tion by districts did not go into the details of place 


house for consideration. 


or manner or other requisites for district election 


Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, seconded this and was therefore imperfect, and was from its im- 


motion. 
Mr. Shenck, of Ohio opposed it. 


If there was of the committee takes the same ground. 


perfections consequently unconstitutional. The report 
Mr. E. 


any subject which ought to be thoroughly discussed i concluded with reflections on alleged disposition of 
it was this, involving the rights of members and of the whiz party to allow to the general government an 


states. 
Mr. Daris, of Ky. protested in the name of his con- 
stituents and the country against this effort to abridge 
the ffeedom of debate. 
Mr. Barnard. of New York, argued that the re- 
| port had been madc, referred, and a day set apart for 
its consideration by the majority of the house. Until 


unrestricted exercise of power. 


Mr. Belser next addressed the house. He consi- 


| dered the act of the last session of congress as a con- 


stitutionul act. He considers this a most momentous 
subject. Mr. B. had voted against allowing the mi- 
nority protest to be spread upon the journal, because 
he regarded it as a prejudgment of the case, and he 


this moment they had given no notice of their inten- | also believed that until congress should decide upon 


tion to change this regular order of procecding.— 
Every one knew enough of majorities to know how 


| 


the validity of the election of its members, all, who 
possessed prima facie evidence of having been elect- 


they would act upon this subject when the report ed, had a right to take part in the preliminary pro- 


came before the house. 


Mr. Holmes, of S. C. was not ready to act upon the 
subject, and preferred that it sh-uld be kept in com- 
mittee awhile. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, said he was ready to 
vote now upon this subject, and he presumed every 
body else except the member from South Carolina, 
(Me. Holmes.) S 

Mr. Campbell, of S. C. in his seat, said he was not 
ready. 

Mr. Kennedy said then every whig was, and the 
speeches made here would be made merely for poli- 
tical capital. The people would prefer that there 
shouid be prompt action upon this subject. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, moved the previous 
question. There was a second,—the main question 
was put and carried and the yeas and nays ordered 
upon the question of discharging the committee.— 
While the yeas and nays were being called Mir. 
Campbell, of South Carolina, raised the question 
whether the members present from Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and New Hampshire, had a right to 
vote. 

The Speaker (Mr. Beardsley, of N. I., at this time 
being in the chair) declined to answer unless a ques- 
tion of order was raised. 

Mr. Schenck, of Ohio raised a question of order. 

The speaker decided that all these gentlemen had 
a right to vote. 

Mr. Schenck appealed from the decision of the 
chair, and the decision was sustained by a vote 117 
to 62. 

The vote was then read upon Mr. Dromgoole's mo- 
tion to discharge the committee, aod it was as fol- 
lows; yeas 107, nays 73. 

The report of the majority of the committee be- 
ing thus before the house for its action, the pending 
question was now on the adoption of its accompany- 
ing resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the second section of “an act for the 
apportionme it of the representatives amoug the several 
states, according to the sixth census,” approved, June 
25, 1842, is not a law made in pursuance of the conse 


ceedings of the body. The question was between the 
constitutional powers of the general government, and 
the laws of the states. If the subject was not con- 
trolled by the general government it would eventuate 
in thextricuble confusion among the states. When 
the clause giving this power to congress was first 
discussed, the conclusive speech of Dir. Madison in 
its favor silenced all opposition to it. Seven of the 
states opposed the grant of this power to congress, 
yet notwithstanding their opposition, they subse- 
quently ratified it by assenting to the constitution and 
entering into the union. As they regarded it as a 
dangerous power however, a representative from one 
of them, Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, in 1739, at 
the very first session, proposed anamendment. The 
effort was not however successful. In 1817, Mr. 
McDufbe’s celebrated report inveighed bitterly 
against that power, because it was lodged in con- 
gress. -Mr. McD. wished to get rid of it by altering 
the constitution; Mr. McD. never attempted to say 
that congress did not possess the power. Mr. B. is op- 
posed to any thing that would tend toa slate of anar- 
chy. If the law of the last congress shall be pro- 
nounced tinconstitutional, one or two of the large 
states will come here in overwhelming bodies elected 
by general ticket, and swallow up the whole of the 
government. 

Mr. Dillingham, of Vermont, next spoke: Mr. D. 
thinks the representatives elected by the four states 
are legal members. 

Mr. Woodward,of S. Carolina, next spoke and ex- 
pressed his opinions in favor of the validity of the 
contested seats. 

Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, next spoke. Mr. B. 
argued that the 2d section of the law of 1842. was 
strictly constitutional and obligatory on the states, 
und that the gentlemeu from the four states were not 
entitled to seats in this house. 

Mr. Collaner, of Vermont, next addressed the 
house on the necessity of subofdination and obedi- 
ence to law, and against the validity of the contested 
memberships. 

The house adjourned. 
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Cor rox. Liverpool, Jan. 6. The early part of the 
week a very heavy business was done, at an advance of 
fully zd per lb. on previous quotations for American, but 
the week closed rather dull, and purchasers were cau- 
tious again. The week’s sales amounted to 64.320 bales, 
of which 15,800 American was on specilanon. Prices. 
Sea Island 11a24; Upland 42a5}; Mobile 44454; N. Or- 
leans 4307, 

Liverpool, Jan. 11 
market closed firm. 

The tremendous rains and freshets, at the south, no- 
ticed in another column, have played havock with the 
cotton. The details have not yet reached us, except 
from a few places. At Wetumka, Alabama, fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of cotton was destroyed in one ware- 
house. A letter from Mobile estimates the loss of cotton 
in Alabama alone at two millions of dollars. 


Corn MARKET, Liverpool, Jan. 8. The arrivals from 
Canada consist of 1,680 quarters wheat, 5,077 bbls. flour, 
and 410 qrs. peas. The trade generally has shewn a 
disposition towards improvement, with a better demand 
for wheat. We have to notice Irish fully 2d., and fo- 
reign ld to 2d per bushel dearer than at the close of 
last week. Sack flour has also met a fair sale at an ad- 
vance of 6d to Is per sack. 


Tosacco. London, Jan. 6. From the result of the 
interviews had bv deputations of the tobacco trade with 
the chancellor of the exchequer itis inferred that no re- 
duction of duty is contemplated, but that there will be 
an alteration in the excise Jaw affecting the arucle. [En - 
deavor to prevent smuggling we presume ] 


Money market. The stock cash seeking invest- 
meuts continues toaccumulate in England, and could 
be had freely at 13 and 2 per cent., and was expected to 
gosill lower. Funds had consequently advanced, and 
the 35 per cent. stock was expected to be paid off by re- 
investments ata lower rate of interest. Consols 97 a 
97 ]; Exchequer bills 67 a 69 shillings premium; 33 per 
cents 1023. ` / 

The Louisiana state legislature has passed a bill to its 
third reading, reducing the rate of conventional interests 
fram 10-to 8 per cent. 


Srecte. $21,000 arrived at N. Orleans on the 19th ult. 
Specie in New York. The Express gives the following 
amount of specie in all the banks of New York: 


Cotton again in the ascendency; 


Jan. 1. 1843. ug. J. Nov. 1. 
85 ,477 076. 814.091.771. 811,502 789. 


From August to November there was a decrease of 
specie in the banks of New York city and Brooklyn, 
amounting to $2,414,053, The decrease since Novem- 
ber is estimated to amount at least to 83.000, 000, making 
a decrease of over five millions since August. 


Treasury Nores. The amount of the treasury notes 
Outstanding on the Ist of Feb., 1844, was $3,657,473. 


Bank oF ExoLAxD. Quarterly average ending 30th 
Dre. 1843. 


Circulation 419, 098.000 Securities 21.067.000 
Deposites 11,751,000 Bullion 12,855,000 
30,849 000 33 922.000 


Circulation having diminished £23,000 and deposites 
increased £807,000. The specie in vault it will be seen 
amounts to nearly sixty millions of dollars. 


New Jersey Bangs. Statement of twelve of the banks 
in New Jersey, as reported to the legislature: 

Specie $3,592,002; discounts . $2,133,402; circulation 
763,142; deposites 674,939. 


Strate Bank oF II. LIxOIs. Legal decision. At the late 
term of the supreme court of Illinois. it was unanimously 
decided that all the real estate uwned by the state bank, 
in Illinois, was, under the provisions of its charter, 
exempted from taxation, for either state or county pur- 
puses. ; 


Insurance ix Massacuusetrs. From the annual 
statement prepared at the secretary ot state’s office, we 
Jearn that 33 of the 35 offices in the state last year made 
the returns required by law. Of the 18 offices in Boston, 
17, having an aggregate capital of $4,850,000, made re- 
turns; the 15 offices out of the city from which returns 
were received, have a capital of 31,305,000, ‘Total, 
86.215 000. Amount at risk—marine, $43,655,657; fire. 
$42 790, 588; total, 886. 346.645. Amount of losses paid 
during the year, 8160.6 12 62. Average annual divi- 
dends since incorporated, 10 5 8 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. The amount of coal sent 
to market from the Pennsvivania mines, is as follows; 


Coal sent to market, 1842 tons, 1,103,000 
* “ 1843 “1,263,850 


Increase, ; : ; 160.852 
This increase has been mostly on the Reading rail- 
road, which has brought to market 232,150 tons against 
49,290 tons last year. The increase in the coal trade of 


Pennsylvania, in ten years has been as follows: 
Tona. Value. 


Sent to market in 1833, 487.648 82.925.888 
70 5 1813, 1.268.852 6.344, 260 
Increase, ; 5 780,804 83.118.372 


Leap TRADE A statemement of the shipment of lead 
and copper from all the mines on the upper Mississippi 
for the years 1841, 12, and ’43: 


1841 1842 1843 


Pigs of lend lba. 
Small lend “ 2.7 

Shot in kegs “ 7.840 
Shipped via lakes Ibs. — 25.000 


Total, i 463 404 447.859 561,351 
Wisconsin copper, 1,400 pigs, equal to 95,000 lbe. 


840 


— 


15,406 


Army. Brig. Gen. Wortn, accompanied by his lady 
and daughter, arrived in Savannah on the 2d inst. from 
Florida, on his way to Washington. 


BERLIx AND IIA NARBURO RA IH. RoAp. The government of 
Mecklenburg has negotiuted a loan with the banking 
house of Soloman Heine, of a million and a half of Pruss- 
ian crowns, at 3; per cent. io be applied towards the 
construction of that part of the Berlin and Hamburg Rail- 
way which passes through its territory. 


Bririsu post orrice. By the returns for the year end · 
ing 3Ist December, 1843, it appears that the nett revenue 
of the government from the department, after paying its 
own expenses, was £592,000, being thirteen thousand 
pounds less than for the vear 1842. Although there was 
a decrease on the year, there was an increase on the last 
quarter. 


GEN. BERTRAND has arrived safely in France. 


Cranberries are culiivated extensively in Michigan and 
North Eastern Indiana. About two thonsand barrels 
were exported from Detroit last year, and large quantities 
are sold in Cincinnati. 


Tie CononizatTion Society. is to send off a vessel- 
from New York about the middle of March with emi- 
grants for Africa. Some eighty or ninety persons are 
supposed to be ready to take their departure at the above 
ume. b 


Deatus. During the last week at New York 151, of 
which 33 were under one year uf nge, 32 were foreign- 
ers, eight were colored persons, and 28 died of consump» 
tion. 
At Philadelphia 117, of which 27 were under one year 
of age, 18 were people of color, and 22 died of consump- 
lion. 

At Baltimore 60, of which 14 were under one year 
of age, 11 were colored, all free; seven died of consump- 
non. 

At Charleston, S. C., during the week ending the 23th 
ult., three whites and seven colored, uf which four were 
children. r l 

Howgqua the great Hong merchant is dead He was 
extensively connected with American merchants. How- 
aus leaves a property valucd at fifteen millions of dol- 
ars. 

It is stated that 48 of the members of the United States 
senate in 1836, have died since that time. 


Free Cnurcu or Scotiaxp. Agents of this Church ar- 
rived some ume since from Europe. The congregation of 
the Presbyterian Church in Grand street, New York, 
(Dr. McErroy pastor.) subscribed upwards of three 
thousand dollars in aid uf the cause, at a recent meeting. 
It is thought that the subscriptions and collections in this 
Church will amount in all to five thousand dollars. 


Inprans. Several Indians of the Fox tribe, from the 
far west, on their way to Washington, visited the Mas- 
eachusetis house of represniatives, on Friday week last. 


Lonpon IMPROVEMENTS. From an official return pre- 
sented to the English Government, it appears that since 
the vear 1829, no less than forty five thousand new houses 
forming seven hundred and fifty new streets and squares 
have been erected, orare in the course of building, in 
London and its suburbs. 


Gro. Laravetre, son of the General, has been chosen 
a member of the French cuamber of deputies. 


Carr Leavenwortnu. The Buffalo Commercial, states 
that chargea have been preferred to the U. S. topograph- 
ical bureau against Captain Leavenworth, agent snper- 
intending the harbor improvement at Milwaukie, and in 
consequence he has been suspended from duty. The 
charges are to investigated by a court of inquiry at Chi- 
cago. 


MICHIGAN ASSESSMENT, The assessed value of taxa- 
ble property in Michigan is 827, 668,215 41, and the 
umount of tax 855,336 43. 


Tue ISLAND or Mannattan, on which the city of New 
York now stands, wus bought two hundred and seven- 
teen years ago by the Dutch, from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollare! 


Pepomorive macuine. An ingenious and very useful 
invention has just been exhibited, and its power tried 
on the Brighton and Croydon railway, in England. It 
is called a pedomotive machine. und was constructed by 
Mr. England, the engineer of Hatchnm iron works, 
Kent road, for the London and Brighton railway; it 
weighs about 270 Ibs., and is manufactured almost en- 
tirely of wrought iron. It carried four or six persons, 
two of whom propel it by means of treadles, applied on 
anewand advantageous principle. lts greatest speed 
for a short distance is at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour; its average rate is fifteen nules an hour, carrying 
in both cases four passengers. Its utility on a line o 
railway, remarks a London paper, requires no comment, 
ab wiuiwul the slizguteet delay, one man can convey a 


message from station to station ata far greater speed 


452.814 447,859 561,321 | than a horse express; and should there be any fear of i's 
2,410 [encountering a train, it can be lifted up from, and re- 


placed on, the trainway, with as much ease as a 
chair. 


Revotutionary Wortnies Stephen Wilcoz, of Ber- 
lin. Connecticut. died on the 21st December last, at the 
advance age of 97 years. This venerable patriot lived 
in one house with his wife (who died in 1836, aged W.) 
66 years. They were members of the same church 65 
yeurs, and at the same time of his death he had complet- 
ed a membership of 72 years. 


Royat, WEALTH. The late ex-king of Holland, Wil- 
liam Frederick the 3d, whose death is announced 
by the last arrivals, left a fortune of about aizty millions 
of dollars! He married a Catholic Belgian lady, who 
succeeds to half this immense fortune. 

The annual income of Louts Philippe, king of the 
French, is 12,753,000 francs. 

How many of the people of both countries have to 
suffer in order to make up these immense sums. 


Smcuceters Taken. A handsome grab wis made a 
few days since by the New York custom house officers, 
which implicates the ship Oxford, from which fifteen 
bales of broadcloths and twelve other bales of dry goods 
were to have been clandestinely landed. Ocher parcels 
were suspected, and the packet ship Montezuma was 
rigidly scarched, and six bles taken in custody. Two 
men, Michael M’Auley and Patrick M’ Lauglin, passen- 
geis 1 board the ship Oxford, from Liverpool, have been 
arrested. 


SreamBoats. It appears, from an official statement 


of the collector of the port ot Louisville, that thirty-five 


sicamboate, with an aggregate tonnage of 7,406 tona, 
were built at Louisville, during the past year. The ave- 
rage cost of each of these steamboats was $20,000—to0- 
tal cost $700,000. 

The number of steamboats built on all the western 
waters in 1843 is stated in the Louisville Journal at one 
hundred. ; 


Tnnesses. The legislature has established the Bank 
of East Tennessee, with a capital of $1,000,000, to be 
located at Knoxvilic, with power to establish a branch 
at Junesborouzh. Their circulation is limited to twice 
the capital stock paid in. 


UNIVERSITY Honors. Ata recent award of prizes in 
Trinity College, University of Cambridge, England, the 
first prize for an English essay was bestowed on Charles 
Bristed, son of the Rev. John Bristed, of Bristol, R. I. 


Weatner. The harborof New York has remained 
accessible through all the severe weather—and the 
Sound was again navigated the beginning of this week. 
A track 150 feet wide seven or eight miles long. for 
the steamer Britannia, was cut outof the ice which 
was cigh! inches thick in Boston harbor, at an expense 
of some thousands of dollars, and she went to sea on 
the 3d inst. with 53 passengers and a mail of over 
30,000 letters. ‘here is doubt of her being able to get 
into Haiifax, where forty passengers are said to he louk- 
ing for her, for Liverpool. One gentleman from the 
West Indies. reached her ina sled upon the ice after 
she was underway. Whether it was the same person 
referred to in the Portland Bulleun, we are not told. 
That paper says: “We are unabieto say how far out 
the ice extends. A man, however, (who had at first 
been noticed Aull-down in the horizon,) while coming in 
by the foris the other day, with a bag of oranges on his 
back and a compass in his hand, was hailed to know 
where he was from. From Matanzas! was the reply.” 


In England the weather has been very changeable. 
Influenzas prevailing there as well as here. 

The Charleston S. Carolina Courier of the 3d says 
“The weather yesterday was unscasonanly warm. The 
thermometer marked a temperature of over 70 de 
The day was more of a mild and balmy April one, than 
such as would be usually looked fur inthe beginning of 
the month of February. Two or three days previous, 
the thermometer was down to 27 degrees. 

From the South West. we have continued accounts of 
rain, which has been falling in torrents, with but occa. -` 
sional-intermission, for nearly two months. The mails 
are interrupted by freshets which ure carrying destruc- 
lion and desolation far and wide. Mobile dates of the 
234 nit. represent all communication with the north as 
cutoff. The towns upon the river, situate at low wa- 
ter, forty or fifty feet above the stream, have three fret 
water in the houses. It is gravely stated that when peo- 
ple up the country want to go to bed they are obliged 10 
embark in boats to get up stairs. The acccunt adds: 
“We have no winter yet, there has not been a day that 
an overcoat was necessary on account of the cold. The 
rose bushes have been in full bloom during the whole 
season. Daffodils. &c. are all out in the gardens, which 
look like spring. The woods are filled with violets and 
yellow jessamines, and all the shrubs are budding. 


The N. Orleans Picayune contains an account from 
a person from the interior of Alabama, which repre- 
sents the country on the Warrior, Noxubee, and Bigbee 
rivers, as laying under a deluge. the whole cuuntry one 
shect of water, envelloped in a covering of unpicked 
cotton. Every thing was afloat. Even cotton in the 
bale had to be laden in passing s'eamboats. by floating it 
to them across the fields. Chickens and other fowls 
were us ill off us the first dove)Noah sent ſorth from the 
Ark, the trees their only refuge. The loss must be im- 
mnense. l 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. | 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The packet ship Europe arrived at New York on 
the lith instant, left Liverpool on the 16th ultimo.. 

VESSELS BUILDING. There are 18 line of battle- 
ships, 14 (rigates, 22 sloops of war, and 14 steam fri- 
gates now building at the various dockyards, viz:— . 
‘Phe Royal Albert, 120, Royal Frederick, 110, 
Victoria, 110, Princess of Wales, 110, Princess 
Royal, 99, Aboukir, 90, Algiers, 90. Exmouth, 90, 
Haunibal, 90, Agamemnon, 80, Lion, 80, Centu- 
rion, 80, Colossus, 8U, Irresistivle, 80, Madras, 80, 
Mars, 80, Majestic, 80, and Sans Pariel, 80, 
line-of-battle-ships. The Constance, 50, Worces- 
ter, 50, Raleigh, 50, Chichester, 50, Active, 36, 
Aimplion, 36, CHEsapeake, 36. Flora, 36, Cybele, 36, 
Alarm, 26. Amethyst. 26. Creore, 26, Malacca, 26, 
and Niobe. 26, frigates. The Calypso, 20, Coquette, 
20, Arab, 16, Elk, 16, Heron, 16, Liberty. 16, Squir- 
rel, 16. Zebra, 16, Daring, 12, Osprey, 12, Espiegle, 
12, Mutine, 12, K ngtisher, 12, Flying Fish, 12, Bri- 
tomart, 10. Despatch.6, Hound, 6, Mariner, 6, Mar- 
tn, 6. Kangaroo, 6, Dart, 3, and Gushawk, 12. sloops; 
and the Bulldog, 6, Centaur, 6, Dragon, 6, Gladiator, | 
6, Infernal, 6, Indexible, 6, Watt, Terrible, and Vul 
ture, 5. Vulcan, 6, Sphynx, 6, Scourge, 6. Samson, 6, | 
and Janus. steam. frigates. [Madisonian. 

IRELAND. Mr. O'Connell arrived ațKılkenny, 
on his way to Dublin. The mayor, bailifls, and ofti- 
cers, with the civic paraphernalia, met bim in state. 

Mr. O'Connell paid a fly ing visit to Cork on the 3d 
of January, and made a speech, of course, from which 
we extract as follows: 

As to an acquittal, it scarcely depends on guilt or 
innocence. All the facts took place in open day— 
in the presence of the magistrates and police. ‘They 
were committed to the secrecy of the public press. 
When the old watchmen were erying the hour it was 
a sad way of keeping a secret as to the precise hour 
of the night. (A laugh.) Ii was so with them.— 
They took an instrument to confide their interests to, 
which finds its way all over the world. Acquittal or 
condemnation all depended on the confirmation of 
the jury. Ii was idle to demonstrate that this prose- 
cof. . 
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cution was not intended to put down the expression 
of opinion on a subject of the most vital importance 
to Ireland. 

They could get, any day, in the city of Cork, 
twelve good men and true to convict him of blasphe- 
my. for merely worshipping the Redeemer. In Dub- 
tin they could find many a man with the same humane 
politics as Vincent. The jury was to be struck this 
day. If that jury were composed of fair and i % par- 
tial men, the whole affair would not last forty-eight 
hours. If, on the contrary, bigots aod partisans 
composed it, and that was highly probable. for they 
were playing with a gambler who held loaded dice, 
the consequence was obvious, and he should be the 
inmate of a prison. 

But the grated bars of a prison should not Jessen 
his anxiety for his country; on the contrary, that 
love and aflection should be but deepened and doubled. 
as it was only human nature to love those things for 
which we are perseculed. (Sensation.) His penor 
his mind could not slumber in a cell or anywhere 
else. 


over the land. The accession of Augustus John 


The prospects of repeal were brightening | 1839. 


nevertheless, existed during 8; from the 10th to the 
18th November, 1834. 

The sixth Cabinet, at first, presided over by Mar- 
shal Mortier, Duke of Treviso, and, after his murder, 
by the Duke of Broglie, in which Messrs. Guizot and 
Thiers were again together, was a kind of resurrec- 
tion of the third ministry. It existed during 469 
days; from November 18th, 1834, to February 22, 
1836 

The seventh. presided over by Mr. Thiers. lasted 
195 days; from February 22d, to Septemher 6th, 1336. 

The eighth presided over by the Count Mole, of 
which Mr. Guizot was a member, existed during 
221 days; from September 6th, 1836, to April 15th, 
1837. 

The ninth cabinet, being only a modification of the 
preceding, and presided over by Count Mole. (with- 
ont Mr. Guizot) lasted 715 days, from April 15th, 
1837, to March 31st, 1839. 

The tenth, only ad interim, and without a president, 
existed during 42 days; from March 31st to May 12th, 


The eleventh, presided over by Marchal Soult, 


O'Neil, of Bunowen Castle, was an event in itself of | existed 294 days; from May 12, 1839, to March Ist, 


high importance. 
self.” 


Smith O’Brien wasa host in him- | 1340. 


The twelfth, presided over, azain, by Mr. Thiers, 


On Thursday, Mr. O'Connell arrived at Clonmel, | lasted 24] days; from the Ist of March to the 29th 
where it had been previously arranged ha was to be | October, 1840. 


entertained at a sumptuous banquet. 
Mr. O'Connell. on his health being drunk, went 


The present ministry is the thirteenth. It is pre- 
i Sided over by Marshal Soult, and Mr. Guizot is the 


over the usual topics: the cruelty, injustice, and centre of it. At the end of 1843. it existed 1,156 
weakness of England; the number of her enemies, | days, longer than any other; and indeed, the minis- 
the impossibility of her governing Ireland by force | ters begin to settle fur a long period, but we are 
or resisting her demands. and concluded as follows: | afraid the least change on the potitical horizon will 
“The period is coming when the income of Ireland ‘force them to resign, and make room, once more for 


shall be spent in Ireland; when the proprietors of the Mr. Thiers and his political friends, wbo are amon 


soil will be resident in Ireland, and when no man out 
of ireland should have an estate in Jreland; when our 
domestic manufactures will be encouraged by a do- 
mestic legislature; when our commercial advantages 


will be made available for the people, when the 
country that God has blessed more than any others 
| by the genial nature of its climate, will be happy and “American Repudiation ” 


prosperous; when Ireland, by honest, peaceabie, legal, 
holy, and sinless w-eans, shall pass from the night of 
darkness and bondage, and shine forth one of the 
glorious lights in the world.” (Loud cheers.) 
FRANCE. ` 

There is no news of importance. The address of 
the chamber of deputies is in-the main a mere echo 
to the king's, the only shadow of variance, being a 
paragraph stating that in repressing the slave (rade 
further negotiations should aim to ‘replace French 
commerce under the exclusive surveillatice of the 
French flag,” an expression interpreted to demand 
an entire abandonment of the right of search claimed 
by England 

The Faris fortifications were about to be armed. 

M. Defontaine, a judge of Lille, has been repri- 
manded for having paid homage to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, who was still in London, and receiving coun- 
tenance there only from Jacobites, Carlists, Legiti- 
mists, &c., notwithstanding the unfortunate exposure 
of his mother, the Duchess of Berry, and his own 
present disfavor with the English government. 


Ministry. The present ministry of France enter- 
ed the Wh of October last, the 4th year of ils 


French revolution, of 1830, it maintained itself the 
longest. f 
The first cabinet, after the three days of duly, 1830, 


| existed, only, 82 days; from the llth of August to 2d 


of November, 1830. 


The second presided over by Mr. Laflitte, 131 | 


days; from the 2d of November, 1830, to the 13th of 
March, 1831. 

The third presided over by Mr. Casimir Perrier, 
577 days; from the 13th of March, 1831, to the llth 
of October, 1832, 


The fourth cabinet, that of the 1)th of October, 
presided over first by Marshal Soult, and afterwards 
by Marshal Gerard, and modified several times, but 
conserving, always, its centre, Messrs Guizot and 
Thiers, notwithstanding its changes, among which 
was the replacement of the Duke of Broglie, by the 
Count de Rigny, did not prolong its existence beyond 
763 days; from the 11th of October, 1832, to the 10th 
ol November, 1834. 

The Gfth eabinet, ealjed the miniqtry of three days, 


waiting tmpatiently. ; 
| Georgian. 

| The Duke de Nemours was to leave Paris for 
Brussels in the course of the week, accompanied by 
the Prince and Princess de Joinville. 

The Paris Journal des Debats has an article on 
It mentions Mississippi, 
Michigan, and Florida as the only states that have 
sanctioned repudiation, owing together 854. 000.000. 
The only cause which prevents payment by all the 
states is said to be a repugnance to direct taxation. 
The following paragraphs from the article are wor- 
of attention: ; 

“The members of the legislative assembles fear 
| to compromise their popularity by proposing or sup- 
“porting such a measure; and it is the custom in Ame- 

rica to sacrifice every consideration to that of popu- 
‘larity. The obstacle, however, is not insurmounta- 
ble. A courageous and firm statesman placed at the 
| helm would encouraze by his exhortation and ex- 
jample those local legislatures which tremble before 
the caprices or prejudices of their constituents. No- 
thing is soquigkly communicated as courage. espe- 
i cially amongst a people of energetic character like 
| Americans. But if, as there is reason to believe, it 
iis Mr. Van. Buren that the democratic food will 
' float to the president’s chair, there is nothing to be 
l expected in this respeci from the future first magis- 
trale. Me. Van Buren is as little as possible the 
man fitted for the situation. His qualities are the 
inverse of those required for the situatio to which 
he aspires. He is a man who resolves nothing, 


Jexistence. Of all the cabinets existing since the whilst he has recourse to the most indefinite man- 


agement. He fears above all things to engage his - 
| responsibility. It is not with those habits of mind 
and character thut a change can be effected in pub- 


ie opinion. 
RUSSIA. 
Information has bcen received at the department 
‘of state, in Washington, that, “by an Ukase of the 
| 6th of November, 1843, his majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias, taking into consideration the badness 
| of the harvests in the government of Esthonia this 
year, hus deigned to authorise the importation, free 
from duty, of the foreign grains hereinafter described, 
‘until the Ist of July, 1844, viz: rye, wheat, oats, bare 
‘ley, and buckwheat, in grain as well as in flour and 
' in paste; but at the same time the transportation of 
these said sorts of grains, from the said ports to other 
Russian ports, shall be prohibited during all the sea- 
son of navigation of 1844; the transportation by land 
lof the grains of Esthonia to the government of St. 
Petersburg #hall\be-elso prohibited in the same man- 
ner as in 1886.7 
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THe Monument which the emperor of Russia has | liherty to go or stay, without being arrested, detained 
caused to be erected at Kowno in commemoration or exiled, except hy the provision and according to 
of the events of 1812, was inaugurated on the 10th. the forms of law provided. 
of November, The construction 18 of huge Size. and! The right of property is inviolable, and none mav 
on the front are these words, taken from the Emperor be taken for the use of the state, except according to 
Alexander's first manifesto, on the opening of the the forms of the law, and with a just indemnity. 
Russian campaign: — God is against the azgressor;”| Each one has the right to express hia thoughts | 
and on the opposite side — In the year 1812, not less upon every subject, and to write, print and publish , 
than 700.000 hostile troops perished in Russia, and his thoughts. All forms of religion are equally tole- | 
only 70,000 were able to escape!” rated, and their exercise permitted, so that they do 
Tur Jews. The “Frankforter Gazette” contains not interfere with the public order. 
a letter from the frontiers of Russia. dated Decem- The jury is established in all criminal matters, and 
ber 16, which says: “The ukase ordering the remo- | for political delinquencies, and the press. The ver- | 
val of the Jews from the frontier districts into the diet may be formed hy the concurrence (against the | 
interior, is at this moment being carried into effect. be r of two-thirds of the number. 
«Nearly 100,000 persons are effected hy the measure. The rizht of the people peaceably to assemble and 
They receive passports which indicate their place of discuss political eubjeets—also the right to petition 
residence and they are expected to have all their pro- s recognized. The secrecy of letters is held in-' 
perty sold off within a few days after.” * |violable. 


TURKEY. The sovereignty of the nation rests in the people, 
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ican traders, and the liberality alwavs manifested 
towards them by our citizens. The people of New. 
Mexico were greally dissatisfied with the new ar- 
rangement, and it was even thonght that many of 
them would he now willing to surrender the country 
to Texas. During the entire season Gov. Armijo 
and his people had treated the Americans with much 
respect. 

Little had been done at the gold mines during the 
summer, because of an insufficiency of water with 


| which to wash the ore; but on the 10th November 


the miners were moving in, with a view to commen- 
cing winter operations. 

Nationa Desr. The national debt of Mexico is 
one of very considerable importance, and may be 
divided into the two great-classes of foreign and in- 
ternal debt. 

The internal debt amounts to 318.550, 000: and in 
1841 the customs were mortgaged to pay this sum, in 
the following subdivisions: 


Dr. Wolff has been furnished with letters, bearing and the exercise of that sovereignty is delegated to 17 per cent of the customs devoted to a debt of 
the sultan's sign manual, tq the Khan of Khiva and | three powers—the legislative, executive, and judi- | 5 i z 82,040.000 


to the sultan of Bokhara. He has also been provided ' cial. The legislative consists of a nati 15 X z FDEN 410.000 
With letters from Sheiek-el-Islam, the great head of | composed ri senate and a e 12 3 E 7 i 2,100.000 

the Mussulman religion, to the various religious chiefs The executive is delegated to a citizen, taking the | 9 X si 4 3,100,600 

of the Sunni sect in Central Asia. These important title of Preece and the judiciary is composed of a 8 1 05 A 1.200,000 

and interesting documents were readily given, upon | court of cassation, of appeals, of the first resort, (pre- 18: 40 4 e e 9,700,000 

the apphieation of Sir Stratford Canning. who has in- | miere instance,) and of the peace. 163 os $ interest on English debt, 

terested himself most warmly in the philanthropic | The representatives (or commoners) are chosen to 0 garrison: -fynd 

undertaking of Dr. Wolff. The doctor will proba- serve three years—the senators six years, one-third dg —— 

bly leave Constantinople on the 24th, for Trebizond. going out every two years. The senate is composed 37 , $18,550,000 

The Bokharans are Sunnees, and while they regard IM balance, clear of lien, for the government, 


: of thirty-six members, and th : ; 
the sultan as their Caliph, they hold the Persians in and the assembly according 


abhorence. The Turks of this place consider them 
as most rigid and good Mussulmen. Dr. Wolff goes 
in the character of a missionary, deputed ny the 
friends of the sufferers to ransom them at any price. 


— 


Sag i the number is not yet stated.— 
eir privileges and authority are the same as the 5 ; . ; 
, American congress. The legislative session endures| The foreign debt is still larger than this; and (in- 
three months each year, and it cannot be dissolved eluding the above) I will state the entire national re- 
or prorogued. , Sponsibility, as it existed at the end of last year; 


100 


He has already been at Bokhara, some vears ago, and Altera law is passed, it is sent to the governo Internal debt $18,550,000 
. . 7 = z Be 7 „ 2 r fi * 7 a * 

is acquainted with the Khan and several of his offi- promulgation. He may return it, with his ohiectinns: Debt to English creditors, 60.000.000 
cers. Ile has a favorable opinion of the inhabitants, and if the objections are admitted, the law will he U- S claims and interest, say 2.400.000 
and is sanguine in his expectations of success. Be. amended; if not admitted, it will be again sent to him Copper to be redeemed, 2.000.000 
sides being well acquainted with the Persian lan- for promulgation. Claims for Hizalo, 700.000 
guage—which is theirs—his extensive knowledge of Members of the legislature are privileged from ar- | Bustamente loan, 500,000 
their customs, ahd experience as a traveller qualify rest upon any matter whatever, except by the cham- — — 
him for the arduous undertaking. He leaves in a ber to which he belongs. Total, 484,150,000 


few days, and will not reach Bokhara for three: The president is elected to serve for four y Until 1841, the whole of the revenue, except 114 


months over a cold and comfortless country.” is chosen by electors chosen by the people. er cent, was appropriated to the payment of $18,- 

Tue Nesrorsans. A Constantinople correspon-| The representatives of the people, the judges of 530,000, while the remaining claims were entirely 
dent of the New York Commercial asserts that the the peace, the municipal counsellors and the mayors | unprotected by securities. Shortly after the acces- 
massacre of the Nestorian Christians was the result are chosen by the people. sion of Santa Anna to power, he suspended (by a 
of Mohammedan cupidity alone, and did not in any; Imposts for the profit or revenue of the state, are decree of the 16th of February) the payment of the 
manner originate in jealousy between American, established by law—are decided annually—the jaw first five funds charged upon the customs, as stated 
English, and French missionaries, as was at first re- fixing them only being in foree one year, at the ex- ina preceding table, but reserved the active appropria- 
ported by a correspondent of tne London Morning piration of which it must be renewed. tion for the tobacco and English inlerest debts. This, 
Chronicle. The city of Port Republican (formerly Port au as may be well imagined, created great dissatisfaction 

f HAYTI. Le Prince) is the capital of the republic and the seat of among the mercantile classes, and among numbers of 
The first section of the new constitution of Hayti government. persons who had invested their capital in government 
provides for the political division of the republic, and The contingency of a revision of the constitution is; loans, with a reliance upon the revenues as a solemn 
_ declares that Africans and Indians, or the descendants. provided for. pledge for the redemption. Santa Anna, however, 
of either, by one or the other parent. may become There are four secretaries of state, viz: I. the Inte- withstood the torrent manfully. He was assailed by 
citizens; but no white person can become a citizen, rior and Agriculture; 2, Justice, Public Instruction, legations, newspapers, and individuals, but nothing 
or hold real estate. ae: . _ and religion; 3, Finance and Commerce; 4, Foreign could induce him to yield the pressing wants of the 

The second section provides for the civil ard poli- Relations, War and Marine. government to their importunities. He was, in fact, 
tical rights. 8 | The %cretaries have the power to speak in each forced to the measure. The national credit was 

The third section provides for equality in the eyes Jegislative chamber in support of their projects for irremediably impaired, and he found it impossible to 
of the world. All modes of worship shall be equally laws, or to sustain the objections of the executive. obtain loans. T'he consequence was, the seizure of 
free. The freedom of the press is guarantied.— The president receives $24,000 per annum and his the customs, by the suspension of their prior appro- 
Schools to be established for both sexes, the teaching privileges and duties are very much akin to those of priation, until he was enabled to relieve his treasury. 
free and gratuitous. i the president of the United States. Independently of the English and American debt, 

The colors of the republic are blue and red, placed MEXICO. the claims upon the Mexican government have usu- 
horizontally. The arms are the palm, surmounted: The new constitution of Mexico having been sworn ally been created by means of loans of the most usu- 

dy the Liberty Cap, and ornamented with a tro- to, Santa Anna has been thereby deprived of the ex- rious character. In order to illustrate this system; 
phy of arms, with the legend, In union there is traordinaryypowers temporarily entrusted to him, ard and to show the enormous rates at which lenders en- 
strength.” has entered upon the office of president according to deavored to assure themselves against loss by depre- 

Port au Prince is the seat of government, under the constitution. ‘ciation, I will recount some transactions which were 
the nage of Port Republican. | A gentleman lately arrived from Santa Fe has put partly effected in 1841. 

The national fetes are, the Independence of Hayti, the St. Louis Republican in possession of the latest On the 2Uth of September, fifteen days before the 
lst of January; that of Agriculture, the Ist of May? information from that country, which he left on the the treaty of Estansuela, the administration of presi- 
that of Alexander Petion, Ist of April; that of Re- 15th November, coming by way of Bent's Fort. ' dent Bustamante offered the following terms for a 
generation, the 27th of January. i l , On the day previous to his departure he was in- | loan of 81, 200, 000 It proposed to receive the sum 

Every stranger in Hayti to enjoy protection to his | formed that four hunderd saldirs had been directed to of 8200, 000 in cash, and 51.000. 000 represented in 

erson and goods. leave Chihuahua on the Gth, for the purpose of the paper or credits of the goverument. These cre- 

The constitution is prefaced by the followed pre- Guarding the port of Santa Fe and preventing smug- ` dits or paper were worth, in the market, nine per 
amble: , ae See cent. About one-halfof the loan was taken, and the 

“The people of Hayti proclaim, in the presence of! Nearly all the companies of traders from Missouri parties obtained orders un the several maritime cus 
the Supreme Being, the present Constitution, that had reachedSanta Fe, but had suffered a good deal tom houses, receivable in payment of duties. 


ears, and | 
p 


| 
i 


they may consecrate, forever, its rights, its civil onthe way. Thirteen Spaniards had diei—twelve ' 
and political guaranties, and its national indepen- ol them from fever and ague. They were out 106 
dence.” days, and some of the sick were still on the road.— 
The Island of Hayti and its dependencies are form- | The Mexican traders had one hundred and fifty wa- 
ed into six departments:—1, Le Sud; 2 Ouest; 3, gons; Bonnetly and Glasgow forty two, and Armijo 
VArtibonite; 4, le Nord; 5, le Cibao; and 6, l 'Ozama. ; tifly two. The value of the goods carried out by 
These departments are divided by law into 4rondisse- these caravans is estimated, at the cost price in the 
ments, and these again into Communes. The Repub- ; United States, at $475.50, the cust of wazons, teams 
lic is one and indivisible—in itself free, sovereign, &. at $121.400—making a total of $596,9uU0. 
and independent. This trade (says the Republican) is nuw cut off by 
Haytiens are equal in the eye of the law, and are the closing of the port of Santa Fe, which is regarded 
equally admissible to all civil and military employ- | by the traders as an unjust exercise of power on the 
ments. The liberty of the individual is guarantied, part of the Mexican government, especially after the 
aad there is no distinction of orders. Each one is at i protection ſuruished by this government to the Mex- ' 


The revenues of the custom-hpuse of Matamoras 
have been always hitherto appropriated to pay the 
army on the northern frontier of the republic. Du- 
ring the administration of General Bustamante, the 
commandant of Matamoran issued bunds or drafis 
against the custom-liuuse for 5150, 000. receivable for 
all kinds of duties as cash. He disposed of these 
bonds to the merchants of that port tur 5100, 000; aud, 
in addition to the bonus of 350,000, allowed them in- 
terest on the 8100. 000; at tne rate of 3 per cent per 
Month, until they hud duties tu pay, which they could 
extinguish by the drafts. 

Auother transaction, of a similar nature, developes 
the character of the government’s_hegotiations, aod 


> 
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to the United States; that this fact has been commu 
nieated in form to this government, and that meas 
sures in accordance with it are now in progress. 

“The statement as regards the disposition of the 
Unite? States senate we believe to be well founded.” 

The correspondent of the Hudson Star, writing 
from Washington, Texas, under date of the 23 ult., 
says: l 

“A joint resolution was introdueed to-day, end the 
rule suspended, wherein it is provided that after a 
like resolution on the part of the congress of the U. 
States, the president shall issue a proclamation to 
hold ballottings for a ratification of the same, which 
if ratified will constitute us a state of the U. States. 
It also provides for the election of delegrates, same 
number as senators and members of congress, to 
frame a new state constitution, and to perform the 
necessary rites npon the dissolution of the present 
government, &c., which wae ordered to be engrossed, 
one voice in the contrary only. 

The schooner Santa Anna arrived at Galveston on 
the 27th ult., from Corpus Christi, with despatches to 
the government from the Fexan commissioners.— 
They were directed to be forwarded with the utmost 
haste, and although no clue was furnished to their 
charaster a favorable Construction was placed upon 
their contents. 


oe — —— — 


can only be accounted for by the receipt of some ad- 
see which the act itself does not disclose to the 
public. 

The mint at Guanajuato, or the right to coin at 
that place, was contracted for, in 1742, by a most 
respectable foreign house in Mexico, for $71,000 cash, 
for theterm of fourteen years, at the same time that 
another otler was before the government, stipulating 
for the payment of $400,000 for the same period, paya- 
ble in annual instalments of 825,000 each. The $71,- 
000 in hand, were, however, deemed of more value 
than the prospective $400,010? This mint leaves a 
nett annual income of $60,000 


All of these for the five years, (after 1826) 
since which they have been calculated in 
the general coinage, 60,000,000 


Total, 92,068, 597,948 


This amount is less than it has been made by seve- 
ral other writers. {Mexico by Brantz Mayer. 


TEXAS. 
From the Alabama Tribune. 

We published on Monday news from Texas, the 
most important of which was the introduction of a 
bill into the house of representatives ,proposing the 

With suc.: a spendthrift abandonment of the re- annexation of Texas to the United States. We learn 
sources of the country, continued, fora series of from other sources, that there was a probability that 
years in the midst of the pressure of foreign claims ; this measure, although in accordance with the wish- 
and domestic warfare, itis, indeed, wonderful that jes of the members, would not be acted upon. It was 
Mexico has long survived the ruin which must inevi- | thought that so formal a movement might endanger 
ably overtake her witir a debt of $84,000,000, and | the present favorable relations of the republic with 
an annual expenditure (as will be seen from the suc- | European powers. The members, however, had signed 
ceeding statement) of $13,000,000, independant of the | an address which was intended to be used as an offi- 
payment of interest, balances, and loans. Yet with|cial mode of effecting the same end. They therein 
all these incumbrances. created under the most usu- | disclosed that the movement is in aceordance with 
rious exactions, it is greatly to her honor that she has | the wishes of their constituents, and solicit its con- 
not repudiated the claims of her creditors;—a moral; summation. This address hod been signed by all the 
and political firmness in which she may well be emu- | members of congress, (except General Lewis, from 
lated by some of those very states that have been! North Alabama) and been or was to be forwarded to 
loudest in their thoughtless abuse of a sister republic. | Senator Benton. 

A late Mexican paper states that the minister of] On the same subject we find the following in the 
the treasury of Mexico bus published a decree, by New Orleans Bulletin of the 25th Jan. 
which the president directs 25 per cent of all the re- | Extract of a letter from a senator of Texas to a gen- 
ceipts of the eustom. houses of the republic to be set tleman in New Orleans: 
apart as a‘ sinwing Jund,” to pay the public debt.— | Dear Sin Up to this period we have been utter- 
This fund is to be inviolable. The decree provides ly unable to learn what course our executive is pur- 
for the consolidation and funding of the debt at the rate “suing with reference to our foreign relations. He 
of a 6 per cent stock, for which it will be exchanged | still preserves a deep mysery, and is unwilling to 
by such as choose: ‘Those who do not embrace this communicate. 
arrangement with*the government are to have their There is hut one feeling here or in any other part 
claims liquidated, only, when out of the sinking fund | of Texas on the subject of annexation. All feelthe 
now create l. those who accede to the exchange of stuck i most lively anxiety on the matter, and the only ques- 
shall have been first of all puid! tion is, as to the best possible mode of efecting this} The Right Hon. Ricuarp Packennam, envoy ex- 

If we excinde the American debt, now in the ‘great desideratum. When Isay wall,“ however, you traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
course of payment, (an exclusion nevertheless impro- must not understand me as including the president, States from Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria, 
per. as the government has but changed her respon-! for we cannot say what he wishes. The general arrived at New York on the 12th inst. in the British 
sibility from a foreign creditor toa domestic one,) opinion is that he is opposed to it. But out of the sloop of war Vestal of 26 guns. Captain Talbot, in 27 
the debt of Mexico may still be fairly estimated at whole mass of the people, | apprehend, there would days from Portsmouth. 
$82,000,000, which, at 6 percent bears an annual in- not be found, one of a hundred who would be oppo-{ Mr. Packenham with his snite after la ‘ing oce 
terest of $4,920,000. The actual income from eus- sed. From the Washington city papers, we learn cupied apartments at the Globe Hotel, v. ere they 
toms and all resources may be set down at 813,000, that an impression has been made, that Texas does were immediately waited upon and cordially wel- 
000,—25 per cent on which will produce a tund of not desire annexation, and our friends there are mete’ comed by Mr. Barclay, British consul at New York, 
$3,250,000, or 81,670,000 less than the interest on tie by this reply, when about to urge the question. l Mr. Peters, ‘British consul at Philadelphia, and a 
whole debt? It may well be asked, whence ts to pro- the president does not furnish satisfactory evidence large number of the prominent citizens. The usual 
ceed the “sinking fund,” so Jong as such a deficiency io the congress that he is doing every thing is his salutes and courtesies were in the mean time ex- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
And unanimously approved by the Senate onthe 15th 
instant: 

Wniiriam WILxIxSs, of Pa. (Member of Congress) 
to be secretary of war. 

Tuomas W. Grier, of Va. (Member of Congress) 
to be secretary of the navy. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH MINISTER. 


exist- 
The entire expenses of the Mexican government 


power to attain this object, we will in a few days 
pass resolutions expressive of our desires and pro- 


changed by the Vestal and the Batteries, &c. 
It is understood that the minister will repair to 


for 1840, including the supreme powers, diplomacy, ; testing against British interference in relation to our Washington without delay, and relieve Mr. Fox, the 


treasury, political, instruction, benevolence, punish- 
ment, salaries of various officers of palace, rents, pen- 
sions, &c., war-office, dividends on foreign debt 
amounted to 813.155.922. 

Mines anp comwace or Mexico. In treating of the 
resources of men and money of Mexico, it will not 
be uninteresting (aller knowing that the production 
of the mines amounts in value annually to about twen- 
ty-two millions, of which twelve find their way to 
the mints) to present a statement of the total coinage 
of the country, derived from the records of the ear- 
liest periuas to which access could be had.— 


TagLe oF The Comnace or MEXICO, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIODS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
The mint ot the city of Mexico was established in 
Todo, but tiere are no returns for the first 155 years, 
i until 1690. Jf we take the average of the coinage 
ol these years to have been $1,000,000, we shall 
have $ 155,000,000 
From 1690 to 1803, inclusive 1,353,452 020 
1503 to 1321, inclusive, 261,354,022 


1822 5,543,254 
1823 3,567,821 
1524 3,503,880 
1825 6,036,878 


1825 to 1831, (onan average, three millions 


per annum), 15.000, 000 
1831, 13,000,000 
1832, 12,500,000 | 
1833, 12.500.000 
1534, 12,040,000 
1835, 12.000, 000 
1836, 12,050,009 
1837, 11,610,000 
1838 to 1843. (averaging twelve 


millions) 60,000,000 
To this must be added the coinage of state mints, 
not included in above: 


Guanajuato, from 1812 to 1826 3.024,194 
Zacatecas, ‘ 1810 to 1826, 32, 108, 185 
Guadalaxara“ 1812 to 1826, 5,659,159 
Durango, „ 1811 to 1826, 7.433, 626 
Cnihuahua, „ 1811 to 1814, 3.603, 660 
Sombrerete, 1810 to 1811, 


1,561,249 


i political institutions. I understand Captain Elliot, 
her majesty’s representative to Texas, will spend the 
winter in New Orleans. The object is no doubt to 
allay inquiry, by seeming to consider that there is 
‘nothing now of any importance between his govern- | 
| ment and ours. But the real object is to place him- | 
self in nearer communication with Mr. Doyle and 
| Mr. Fox, so that their joint plans may be more eusi- | 
ly carried on. That Captain Elliot since his first ar- 
rival in Texas, has uniformly exercised a powertul 
control over our government, cannot be denied; and 
that secret negotiations of a doubtful character have 
been going on, is equally clear. The great anxiety 
which Capt. E. evinced just before our elections, 
| manilestly showed that he conceived it of very great 
| importance, that Gen. Houston should have a major- 
ity in congress. * Eora ” ` ? 
I hope, however, for the best, and that by some 
fortunate turn ọf the wheel, we may be turned into 
the United States, aud never again will l abandon the 
flag of my native country. 


The steamship New York, Captain Wright, arriv- 
ed at New Orleans on the 5th inst., from Galveston, 
bringing papers from that place to the 3d inst., and 
from Houston to the 31st ult: i 

The Texan congress is still in session. Among the 
acts under the consideration of that body, is one for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States. This, 
the Telegraph says, passed the house of representa- 
tives a snort time since by an almost unanimous vote; 
but no public action has been had upon it by the sen- 
ate, although it is known that the senators are, to a 
man in favor of annexation. The editor infers that 
a secret act has been passed in relation to the subject; 
and corroborates what has already been disclosed 
renarding the effectuation of the measure by a 
treaty.” 

The Galveston Civilian, of the 3d instant, says:— 
“Certain rumors are afloat relative to the annexation 
of this country to the United States. Itis stated that 
from thirty-five to forty members fof the U. States 
senate, being a majority of two-thirds, with the ex- 
ecutive of that country, are in favor of entering inta 
a treaty with Texas for the cession of our territory 


present resident representatıve of the British Queen, 
who has solicited leave to return home, and from 
whom we Americans shall part with unfeigned re- 
luctance. 

We are gratified to find it announced in the English 
papers, that Mr. Packenham is charged with full, 
powers to negotiate in relation to Oregon territory 
with a view to a final a'justment. 


THH NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 
The U.S. brig Somers, Commander Wesr, sailed 
from Havana, or the 24th ultimo on a cruise. 
The U.S. schooner Phaniz, Commander SixcLun, 
Chagres, arrived at Havana on the 27th ultimo. 


Tue Raritan FRIGATE. The detention of the 
Raritan frigate is ascribed by the Madisonian of 
the 13th inst. not to any intention that Mr. Wise 
should go out in her — he goes, it is said, in the U. S. 
ship Coustitution,)—but to the interference of the 
house of representatives on the resolution of Cave 
Johnson, that she should not sail until certain per- 
sons, ranked as master’s mates or acting midshipmen, 
should either be dismissed, or the authority shown 
fortheiremployment. The Madisonien charges that 
the detention of this ship is at the daily cost of $1,000, 
because until she reaches her station, the Columbus, 
74, with a crew of 1,000 men, which ship she is to 
relieve—cannot leave her station. 

But the Madisonian does not say or intimate that 
the acting appointments referred to, and which are 
deemed by the house of representatives in violation 
of the Jaw limiting the number of midshipmen, had 
not been made, and are not persisted in. If so, the 
responsibility for the detention is with those who 
violate the Jaw, and not with the house of represen- 
tatives, which insists upon its being adhered to. 

' [V A. Americam 

e and with the advice of the U. S. Sen- 
ale. William B. Shubrick, a Captain in the Navy to 
be chief of the Bureau of-Provisions and Clothing, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Charles 
W. Goldsborough, agreebaly to the nomination. 
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5 „„ Sees ee tn 33 e . . aa Sy Se i F x : 9797S eee aaa a 
Villian K. Latimer to be a Captain in the Navy DHR AV SZA. Crittenden, Dayton. Evans, Foster. Haywood, Hen- 
m the 17th of July, 1843 froro which time he was DESTRUCTION OF LIVES AND PROPERTY AT SEA derson, Huntington, Jarnagan, Mangum, Merrick e 


Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Simmons, Tappan, and 
Woodbridge— 26. l 
ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. PORTER. 
Yeas—Messrs. Haywood, Porter, and Tallmadge 
— 
Nuys— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Atherton, 


smoted, in the recess, to fill a vacancy occastoned | > FOR THE YEAR 1843. 

the death of Captain Sumuel Woodhouse. The principal part of these were wrecked on our 
Abraham S. Ten Eyck, now a commander, to be a | coast; to which may be added, a number of which we 
ptain in the Navy from the 10th of December 1343 | have no account, except they were passed at sea. 
fill a vacancy occasioned by the tesignation of Cap- | and their melancholy story remains untold. The ful- 
in Wm. A. Spencer. 


i lowing are the classes of vessels lost; : 
John Pope to be a commander in the Navy, from | Ships N 41 | Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, 
> 15th of February, 1843, from which time he was] Barques 34 | Breese, Buchanan, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, 
omoted, in the recess, to Gill a vacancy occasioned | Brigs gg |Evans, Fairfield, Foster, Fulton, Henderson, Huger, 
the death of Commander William Boerum. Schooners 126 | Huntington, Jarnagin, King, McDufhe, Mangum » 
Levin M. Powell to be a Commander in the Navy, Sloops . 12 Merrick, Pearce, Rives, Semple. Sevier, Sturgeon, 
om the 24th of June, 1843, from which time he} Steamers 3 Tappan, Upham, Woodbridge, Woodbury and Wright 
as promoted, in the recess, to fill a vacancy occasion- — |—38. 
d by the death of Commander Edward S. Johnson. Total, 304 ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. WISE. 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Atherton: 
Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, 
Colquitt, Evans, Fuster, Francis, Fulton, Hannegan, 
Haywood, Huger, Jarnagin, King, Miller, Phelps, 
Porter, Rives, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
Upham, and Walker—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Bagby, Benton, Breese, Clayton, 
Fairfield, Henderson, Mangum, Morehead, Pearce, 
and Woodbridge— 10. 

ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. TROT PIT. 

Yeas— Messrs. Breese, Colquitt, Fulton, Hannegan, 
Kine, Semple, Sevier, and alker—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby, 
Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, Foster, Haş- 
wood, Henderson, Huger, Huntington Jarnagin, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Por- 
ter, Rives, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Upham, 
W oodbrid.ze, and W right—33. 

ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. WAAC HILL, 

Yeas—Messrs. Colquitt, Fulton, Hannegan, Hay- 
wood, Huger, McDuflie, Rives, Semple, Sevier, Tall- 
madge, and Upham— 11. 


Charles Wilkes to be a Commander in the Navy, 
-ofn the 13th of Joly, 1843, from which time he was 
romoted, in the recess, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
v the death of Commander Alexander J. Dallas. 

Elisha Peak to be a Commander in the Navy, from 
he 17th of Joly, 1843, from which time he was ap- 
jointed, in the recess, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
by the promotion of Commander Willian K. Lati- 


Of the above, there were of English vessels, viz 
Ships ll 
Barques 11 
Brigs 27 
Schooners 9 
Steamers 3 

Total 61 
To the above we are pained to add that six bun- 

ner. ; i dred and forty-two lives have been lost. Ten vessels 

Thomas J. Manning, now a Lieutenant, to be à have been reported as missing, whose crews it is to 

Commander in the Navy from the 24th of July, 1843, | be feared bave all perished 

to fill a vacancy occasiuned by the death of Comman- ee [Sailors’ Magazine 

der Alexander B. Pinkham. Magazine. 

William Pearson, now a Lieutenant to be a Com- 
mander in the Navy from the 10th of December, 

1343, to filla vacancy occasioned by the promotion 

of Commander A.8. Ten Eyck. : 

Josaph H. Adams to be a Lieutenant in the Navy, 
from the 15th of February, 1843, from which time he 
was promoted, in the recess, to fill a vacancy occa: 

sioned by the promotion of Lieutenant John Pope. Yank h 

William A. Parker to be a Lieutenant in the Navy J ees WDO Can (the men and hoys, at least) knock 
from the 16th of May 1843, from which time he was ea 1 or cockades at full rifle range, are 
promoted, in the recess, lo fill a vacancy occasioned 5 d of the En ik iene of ee and not at all Nuys— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby’ 
by the resignation of Lieutenant James T. Hoinans. gis at’s our Orst premise. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton. Berrien, Breese, 

James D. Johnson to be a Lieutenant in tne Navy “Our second is, that Texas was separated from Clayton, Crittenden Dayton Evans, Foster, Hun- 
from the 24th of June, 1843, from which time he Mexico by the right of insurrection, and the almi- | tington Jarnagin Mangum ' Merrick Morehead, 
was promoted in the recess, to fill a vacancy occa- rable light company drill of its white militia chiefly Pearce: Sturgeon Tappan Walker aud Wiite—23 

sioned by the promotion of Lieutenant Levan M. Pow- aah com the states. For ten years Mexico i ` aa i 
ell. as vainly tried to re-œnquer it Texas, for compa- ANAM 
John N. Maffit to be a Lieutenant in the Navy ny eake, talks of annexing itselfto the United 1 Wes 5 dans 8 20508 
from the 25th of June, 1843, from which time he and Mexico threatens to resist this by arms. Jobn | tion 1 8 nad been ade for the 1 Pt a 
was promoted, in the recess, to fill the vacancy occa- Tyler says that he does not care. button abont their hi e | across the Isthmus of Panama to unite 
sioned by the death of Lieutenant J B. Cutting. arms, and that Texas must be let do what it like. tee Adiautie 90 Pacific oceans; and alluded to the 

Washington Gwathmey, William Ronckendorſſ, Now, while we profess a greater liking for the Mex- ` t 5 a cake of such a 1 especially to the 

William B. Beverly, and John Hall, to be Lieuten- | !cans than the Texans, it does seem to us that it is 5525 ; 81 interests of Europe Aa We 
ants in the Navy from the Q3th of June, 1843, from | time for Mexico to give up its quondam colony, at- ae 9 5 article in the last AES of the Edinbur 

= which time they were promoted, in the recess, to fill tend to educating its ignorant peasants and dissolute 1 that the enter 125 has been undertaken $ 
vacancies occasioned b the loss of Lieutenants A. nobles and lergy, and keep the peace. The Enzlish Seat that the work ee been already contracted 
E. Downes, Geo. M. cCreery, William B. Swann, | press are mad at all this, yet ‘Texas will annex. — for and the necessary ste s taken for 5 letion 

and Hunn Gansevoort, on board the schoonerg{Gram- What is Aberdeen without Ireland? The writer of A quoles from a sa oe re: 

us. “The English says Mr. Tyler has given us satis- 
Frances Lowry, to be a Lieutenant in the Navy | faction in hard cash for some ships they seized, and 
from the 13th of July, 1843, from which time he was | they owe nus more money and apologies, seeing that 
prumoted in the recess to fill a vacancy occasioned by | they made a treaty in 1815 that American produce 
the dismission of Lieutenant Edward M. Vail. should be let into England on as good terms as any 
William E. LeRoy to be a Lieutenant in the Navy | other foreign produce—and they violated this in fact 
from the 13th of July, 1843, from which time he was | some time ago, and lately did so in form. by letting 
appointed in the recess to fill a vacancy og asioned in some African goods at less rate than the same sort 
by the promotion of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes. from America. Lam inclined to think the English 
Maxwell Woodhull to be a Lieutenant in the Navy | will give us every satisfaction we ask on the subject, 
from the 17th of July, 1843, from which time he |says Mr. Tyler. We agree with him; Downing 
was appointed in the recess, to fill a vacancy occasion | street 1s squeezable when Ireland is firm. j 

by the promotion of of Lieutenant Elisha Peck. $ eee 5 
i . 5 There is a dispute between England and the United 

Strong B. Thompson, now passed Midshipman, | States for the land he C bia ri 71 
to be a Lieutenant in the Navy, from the 24th of July E a 110 . Ha owe N 
1343, to fill a vacancy ocasioned by the promotion of goodly acres. [he mericans have the advantage 
. . l of being on the spot. The valleye are full of their 

of Lieutenani Thomes J. Manning. Cera roh a d hard a 

Lafayette Maynafd, now a passed Midshipman, to T ' a 1 E . drive out. Mr. 

. Pase ue 19S Oio. | 13197 roe or Tear e se por tbenwsien 

ber, 1843, to fill a vacaney occasioned by ihe cash- | The anibassadots will have a great talk in London; 


jering of Lieutenant A.B. Taliaferro. ae 
Roger A. Stembell, a Passed Midshipman, to be ae 3 9 for Ireland is as strong 


a Lieutenant in the Navy, from 26th of October, 
1843, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Lieutenant George J. Wyche. 

George Colvocoressis, now a Passed Midshipman, 
to be a Lieutenant in the Navy, from the 7th of De- 
cember. 1843, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Lieutenant A. H, Marbury. 

Washington Reid, now a Passed Midshipman, to be 
a Lieutenant m the Navy, {rom the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1843, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the promo- 
tion of Lieutenant William Pearson. 

Francss S. Haggerty, now a Passed Mibshipman 
to be a Lieutenant in the Navy from the 19th of De- 
cember, 1843, to fill a vacancy occasiuned by the 
death Wm. J. H. Robertson. 

Willi m Worthington Russell tobe a Second Lieu- 


TWH PHSIDENT’S MHSSAGE IN 

2 DUBLIN. 
The Dublin Nation of Dec. 30th. holds the fol 
lowing language concerning the president’s message: 
“John Tyler is a plain fellow, accustomed to say 
what he thinks and do what he says. He is head 
man of some seventeen millions of right sharp, hard 


tain, the following passage:— 

“Bv a decree, promulgated at Bogota the 30th © 
May, 1838, a privilege was granted by the congress 
of New Granada, for opening e communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, across the 
Isthmus of Panama. That the rights under this de- 
cree belong solely and exclusively to the house of 
Augustus Salomon & Co., of Panama, and to the 
Granadian government; and they have the rigbt over 
all such lands as shall be found necessary for the for- 
mation of a canal. That it is to be completed in 
8 years, hut may be extended, if it be found that the 
work has already commenced, which is actually the 
case, Messrs. Salomon & Co., having caused a survey 
to be made of tue whole line from Chagres to Pana- 
ma.“ 

The same pamphlet states that an able French en- 
gineer named Morel, has surveyed the hne and estab- 
lished the following facts:— 

„. That the width of the Isthmus of Panama, in 
a dircet line, does not exceed thirty-three mules. 
That the chain of mountains terminates at this point 
and forme a valley, crossed by numerous streams.— 
3. That besides these, three rivers can be made 
available, the Chagres and Trinidad, which tfow in- 
to the Atlantic, and the Farfan, and the imimedrate 
vicinity of Panama. 4. That the Chagres has deep 
water atits junction with the ‘Trinidad. 5 and 6. That 
the highest point in the line of the canal is 33 feet, 
ang the length of the line not more than twenty-four 
miles.” 


And it is added, that about four thousand workmen 
have already been enrolled. It will be remembered 
that some weeks since a paragraph was copied from 
some London paper, stating that the Messrs. Baring 
had made a contract with the republic of Granada 
fur the prosecution ofthe enterprize. This statement 
was afte: wards contradicted, but we find it contain- 
ed in a report recently made to the Parisian Acade- 
my of Science, by ihe distinguished se van, M. Arago, 
who added that Granada had ceded to the contracte 


VOTES IN THE SENATE. 
ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. HENSHAW, 


Yras—Mesers. Colquitt, Fulton, Haywood, King, 
Semple, Sevier, Walker, Woodbury—8. 

Nuys— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby, 
Barrow, Bytes, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Breese Bu- 
chanan, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Foster, 
Hannegan, Henderson, Huger, Huntington, Jarnagzin, 
McDuffie, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Pearce, 
Porter, Rives, Tallmadge, ‘Tappan, Upham, White 
Woodbridge, and Wright—34. 

ON THE NOMINATION OF MR. SPENCER. 

Yeas— Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Breese, Buchanan, 
| Coiquitt, Fairfield, Fulton, Hannegan, Huger, King, 
tenant in the Marine Corps from the Sth of April, | McDuttie, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Semple, S-vier, 
1843, at which ume he was appointed to Gli a vacan- Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, Woodbury, and Wright 
cy occasioned bs the resignation pf Second Lieuten- —21. : 
ant Joun J. Lori t, „greeably to the nnn ion. Nays— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Barrow, 

weet . ge, Bavard. Beaton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, 


cently printed and privately circulated in Great Bri- 


ma Pos — 23 — —— — — 
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been taken which must lead to something definite. 
[M Y. Cour. & Eng. 

A Washington correspondent of the New York 
American says that among the executive communi- 
cations submitted to the house a day or two ago, was 
vne in answer to a resolution calling for copies of 
all papers not heretofore communicated, in relation 
to the construction of a canal at Panama, so as to 
effect ajunction between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

By a letter from Mr. Blackford to Mr. Upshur, 
dated Bogota, Nov. 1843, it appears that the grant 
made to Baron Shiernex, or the Franco Granadian 
Co., was a few weeks previous to that date surren- 
‘ dered to the government. 

The following is a brief extract from the instruc- 
tions għen hy the Granadian government to their 
Charge d' Affairs at London, on the subject of the 
canal at Panama. 

He is authorized to conclude a treaty with the go- 
vernments of Great Britain, France, the U. States, 
Holland and Spain, in order that they may charge 
themselves with this enterprise. The jurisdiction 
of the line of communication is to be reserved to 
New Granada, with a certain per centage of the 
produce of the tolls, until the costs of the canal are 
re-imbursed; after which, the whole of the tolls.— 
The government of New Granada will give as its 
contribution to the enterprise, the woods, the quar- 
Nes, the mines of mineral coal, as well as the public 
Jands which may be required, to the extent of 300,000 
acres—these lands not only to be applicable to the 
construction of said canal, but may be distributed 
among immigrants, who may wish to settle there, in 
quantities not to exceed 200 arres to each family .— 
' The commencement of the enterprise must be made 
within tuo years from the date of whatever treaty 

is concluded. The fundamental principle is the 
equality of all nations, who may participate in the 
enterprise. 
treaty with a private compan 
lations.“ 


TRADE OF THH LAKES. 


The subjoined interesting statements respecting 
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the trade of the lakes, are copied from the late re- 
port of Col. Apert, chief of the topographical de- 


partment: 

The subject of these harbors is one of extreme in- 
terest. It is difficult to approach it without feelings 
bordering on enthusiasm, in the contemplation of the 
vast amount of wealth, of power, of national great- 
nesss, and of a prosperity without precedent, as vet 
but the shadow of what it will be, which these har- 
bors have already and are destined so much further 
to develop. Nor, in our contemplation, should we 
Omit a just tribute of veneration to that great mind 
which foresaw them, and which projected and com. 
pleted the canal from Buffalo to the Hudson, with- 
out the aid of which the immense resources of the 
lakes would have yet remained comparatively dor- 
mant. 

It is within a few years, within the memory of a 


8 


— 
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Upon Lake Champlain. i $171 500 there are no returns oſ its trade; and it also includef 
Ontario 8 g . . 410,405 the coasts of conneeting rivers, such as the straits o. 
Erie -.. e 1,201,344 | Niagara, Detroit, and Saint Mary, or Sault St. Maris 
Michigan E 469.447] This coast washes parts of the shores of no les- 


than seven af onr states and one territory, viz: Ver. 
mont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ili. 
nois, and Michigan, and the territory of Wisconsin 
The population of these states and of the territory o 
Wisconsin was, by the census of 1840, equal to seven 
million three hundred and sixty-nine thousand six 
hundred and forty-four. It cannot be said that all 
these inhabitants are immediately connected with the 
lake trade; but it may be said, with great truth, that” 
at least one-third are, or in other words, to an amount 
equal to two million four hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand. The population of the riparian countics alone 
amount, to one million one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand, (inclusive of the state of Michigan, which 
is emphatically a lake state.) It is not merely the 
population of the eounties resting immediately upon 
the lakes, but also of those immediately adjacent. and 
those resting upon the river tributaries to the lakes, 
which depend upon the lake navigation for access to 
a market, and which justify the assumption of one- 
third, as above takgn—an assumption that cannot be 
considered an excess. But commerce is like an end- 
less chain—we know not where to limit its ramifica- 
tions and interests; and, in this case, it is well known 
that the commerce of these lakes has extensive con- 
nexions with the great valley of the Mississippi, 
ste with the most important seaports upon the At- 
antic. 

From these remarks, I feel justified in the assump- 
tion of the following facts: 

Ist. The whole amount which has been appropria- 
ted and expended in efforts (and with much success) 


These statements are of two kinds; one exhibits 10 improve certain harbors upon these lakes from 


. the commencement of the system to the present 
the moneyed value of exports and imports from 1835 . p 
to 1841, inclusive; the other, as far as it could be as- time, is no more than two million four hundred and 


certained, the kinds and quantities of artielesof which | fifty-two thousand six hundred and ninety-six dol- 


! 
; lars 
me trade consisted lor ime year Iii 2d. The commerce of these lakes amounted in 1841 
The series of years enumerated in the moneyed 


e to sixty-five million eight hundred and twenty-six 
value statements furnish data to judge of the increase 4 A : 


X : thousand and twenty-two dollars. 
of the trade; and the enumeration of kinds, in the| 3d. The coast of these lakes equals about five thou- 


statements of kinds and quantities, shows how great sand two hundred miles, whereof about two thousand 

a proportion of this trade consists in products of the | miles is a foreign coast. 

soil. 4th. The population (American) immediately con- 
Taking the year 1836 as an example, (the returns nected with and depending upon the navigation of 

of 1835 being imperfect,) the whole import trade ‘the lakes is two million four hundred and fifty six 

was then fourteen million one hundred and thirty- thousand. 

seven thousand and twenty-six dollars, and the whole In order to illustrate the relative connexion be- 


As the object of these expenditures is to protect 
the commerce of the lakes, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to ascertain the value of that commerce. In or- 
der to determine this question with some accuracy, 
circulars were written in 1842 to the agents of this 
burecu, and to those of the custom houses upon the 
lakes, for such information as would eluridate it, and 
for returns which should exhibit the kinds and quan- 
tities of which the commerce was composed, extend- 
ing through a series of years, from 1835 to 1842 — 
These circulars were duly answered, and returns 
furnished from many places, giving all desirable de- 
tails. From these returns. the consolidated state- 
ments annexed to thts report were made, exhibiting 
the moneyed value of the commerce, and the kin is 
and quantities of which it consisted. 

An examination of the statements will exhibit 
many imperfections, but will also clearly show that 
these do not occasion any errors of excess, but that, 
from deficient returns. and from the many towns 
not named, because no returns were received from 
them the errors are of a kind only to exhibit less than 
the real amount of the commerce of the lakes. 

The detail returns, from each place named in the 
consolidated statement, exhibit with much minute- 
ness the kinds and quantities of articles exported 
and imported, as wel] as the moneyed value of the 
same. 

To have furnished copies of these would rather 
have perplexed than elucidated the subject, and 
therefore the form of the consolidated statements 
now submitted was adopted. 


| 


He is also authorized to conclude a export trade was two million three hundred and tween the lakes, and between the several harbors 
y, under certain regu- ; 


twenty-four thousand two hundred and forty-eight! which have been subjects of government appropria- 
dollars. Now, referring to the year 1841, (the re- tions, a map has been compiled, and will be found 
turns of 1842 being very complete.) it: will be found attached to this report. Upon an examination of this 
that the import trade had increased to thirty-three map. and particularly its extensive line of coast, 


million four hundred and eighty-three thousand four among the physical peculiarities which are striking- 


hundred and furty-one dollars, and the export trade | ly exemplified, is its nakedness of protection, ils sin- 
to thirty-two millions three hundred and forty-two | gular destitution of harbors, or places of refuge and 
thousand five hundred and eighty-one dollars—about shelter for its trade. The efforts of the government 
Sixteen times greater than the export trade of 1836, | in the improvements which have been authorized, 


(exhibiting the enormous increase in exports of about and which are in a state of al completion, are 
| g p p 


| thirty millions in five years, and an increase, in the 
same period of about nineteen millions of uinports.— 


i consisted is exhibited in 


| 


to remedy these defects of the coast, in creating 
artificial protection to interests of such immense 
The progress of this increase can be traced through | magnitude, 
the several years of the statement of moneyed value; 
and, although the articles of which this commerce 


the various returns in this 


Accurate Survers have been made, it appears 
from Col. Abert's report communicated by the pre- 
office for the same years, yet, as before remarked, | sident to congress, of the following positions—the 
the consolidated statement is confined to the articles į latitude and longitude of three of them, and the 
of the year 1841. The exasnination of this statement | latitude only, of the three others. They will serve 
will show the kind and quantitses of these articles in part to correct materially, the heretofore estimat- 
for that year. From these returns it will appear jed distances from. place to place, which early voya- 
that the commerce of the Jakes amounted, in the year | gers had largely overrated. 

1341, to sixty-five million eight hundred and twenty-| Chicago, (III.) lat. 41 d. 59 m. 53 8. N. 


six thousand and twenty-two dollars.. And for this, 
as well as for all the years of the statement, there is 
no account uf the export trade of Buffalo, no returns 
of the export of that place having been received. i 
will beg leave also to remark, that the export and 
import trade is intended to express the amount of 
trade, at the several harbors samed, by iueans of the 
shipping of the lakes. 


There can be no doubt that since 1841 this trade 
has experienced a great increase, but the informa- 
tion in inis office termunates with that year. There 
is not upon these lakes, being altogether inland, that 
well-established custom-house system which is found 
upon our Atlantic coast, and which enables the go- 
vernment to obtain so readily the most accurate 
knowledge of the trade of the coast. But the vast 
importance of this lake trade, as now exposed, and 
the extreme value of a knowledge of it to the com- 
mercial statistics of our country, will no doubt 
attract to it the requisite attention and supervision. 

The whole extent of lake coast 15 about five thou- 


medium life, when these lakes, now teeming with 
such an immense commerce, were the lonely path 
of the wandering traveller, and of the Indian with 

his canoe; and when their extensive and fertile 

shores, now pupulated, cultivated, full of wealth, of 

prosperity, and of civilization, were the desert domi- 

cil of the wandering savage. 

Aud in tracing effects to causes, the conclusion 
seems incontrovertible that all is owing to those mode- 
rate aids which free institutions have furntshed to the 
enterprise and industry of their citizens. 

The total amount which has been appropriated for 
the improvement of the lake harbors, from the origin 
of the system in 1325 to the present day, is two mil- 
lion four hundred aud sixty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-four dollars. Of this amount, ten 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight dollars have 
pes-ed to the surplus fund, leaving, for the amount 
appropriated and expended, the sum of two million four 
hundred and fifty-two thousand six hundred and nine 
ty-six dollars. 

. The division of this sum upon the several lakes, in 
confuriily with the appropriation laws, has becu as 


sand as the Coast of a fuieion power. 
follows: 


sand two hundred ues, of which about two thon- > 


= Brady, (Sault de St. Marie,) 46 d. 29 m. 
55 C. N. ö 

Fort Mackinae, 45 d. 51 m. N. 

Detroit, lat. 42 d. 19 m. 18s. N. long. 83 d. 10 s. W. 

Mouth of Menomonie River, 45 d. 17 m. 16 8s. N. 
long: 89 d. m. 40 m. 33 s. W. 

Racine, (Wisconsin, ] lat. 42 d. 49 m. 33s. N. long. 
87 dr 40 m. 22s. W. 


A writer in the Erie Gazette seems inclined to 
think that the table ſrom the topographical bureau 
wos made without much research in the archives of 
that office, “for it is well known” he says “that a 
great number of observations were taken by the com- 
miss ioners under the treaty of Ghent for determining 
the boundary between the United States and Canada. 
When Michigan was addmitted into the union the 
positions of many ports were determined by celestial 
observations, by order of the general government, 
none of which are noticed in the table of the topo- 
graphical report. The latitude and longitude of any 
point is of great utility to mariners; from them only 
can correct courses and distances can be calculated, 


This, bhowews and from them only can correct charts be construct- 
| er, iue ludes the coast of Lake Superior, (rum Which led. Had tie war/department published all of the 


390 


Jatitudes and longitudes that have been taken on the 
inland seas at different times by their directions, it 

would have been of infinite advantage lou our com- 
merce. As it is, the report is thankfully received, 
vs small favors should be. It is to be hoped that 
this may meet the eye of the intelligent head of the 
bureau and that all information in that office will be 
made public respecting positions on the lakes. 4 
great number of observations have been made by many 
able masters of vessels, which would prove of service 

could they be induced to publish them. Our valua- 

dle commercial marine on the lakes has long suffered ; 
from the want of charts making even an approxima- 
tion to accuracy. 

Great Britain has not a fractional part of the ton- | 
nage employed in the commerce of the inland seas. 
Yet she caused an accurate survey of the Canada 
shores to be made in 1815. 16 and °17, and charts 
embracing her lake coast (only) were long since 
published, in which the soundings are correetly given | 
with the qualities of the bottom, and the delineations 
of the land, and latitudes and tongitudes of every ! 
point, head land, bays, rivers, islands and shoals. 

The vital emportance of correct charts, such as 


the British government has published of the Canadian ye 


shores, has at last induced our representatives in con- 
gress to commence a similar work, which will if; 
completed be an actual saying on insurances alone, 
within a short period, of More than ten times the 
amount expended for the survey, aside from the ad- 
ditional security it will afford lives and property 
transported on these waters.’ 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
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MAINE 

Pouitican. A whig state convention was held at 
Augusta on the 7th. Josiah 8. Little presiding.— 
Moses L. Appleton, of Bangor, and David Bronson, 
of Augusta, were chosen senatorial delegates to the 
national convention, and Hun. George Evans recom- 
mended as a candidate for vice president. A mass 
convention was agreed on, to be held at Augusta next 
summer, and a committee appointed to address Mr. 
Glay and ask him to visit the state—if convenient, | 
ut the time the mass convention may be held. The 
meeting was not large. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pouricat. A whig state convention of ti e friends 


of Henry Clay, called to elect delegates to the whig : 
national convention, was held in the state house at 
l'rovidence, on the 7th instant. The Journal says 

that, although a business convention, it was the most 

unmerously attended of any which ever met in that 
city. The hall was crowded at an early hour, and 

many persons went away unable to find room. The 

proceedings were distinguished by entire unanimity, 

and by an unusual degree of enthusiasm. Every 

1..an seemed confident of success, and determined to 

contribute his share towards it. Byron Dyman pre- 

~ided, and speeches were made bs Messrs. Tilling- 

hast, Robinson, Bosworth, Jackson, Sherman, King, 

Cornell, Cranston, Man, and others. The commit- 

ice appointed to select delegates to the national con- 

vention which is to be held at Baltimore on, the Ist 
day of May next, reported the names of Robert B. 

Cranston, Sam). F. Man, Alfred Bosworth, and Chas. 

Jackson, who were unanimously elected by the con- 

vention. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
THe Wrosinc Monument. This fine structure 


was completed some time since. We boast that it 
ıs the work and design of the ladies of Wyoming 
Valley, by the aid of the friendly liberality of neigh- 
buring citizens. The shaft of the monument pre- 
sents a heavy and tasteful granite column, simple 
„nd unadorned but beautiful and substantial. It 18 
» consecrated task to gather to one common. sepul- 
ere the last tangible remains of our sires, who have 
iatlen in battle, in defence of the freedom we enjoy, 
and lift over the grave the everlasting memento.— 
‘‘radition has taught us to hallow the dead. The tra- 
veller can still poiut to the tomb of Virgil, in the roc- 
ky seclusion of his native villa, and call to mind the 
tuousand classic associations which hallow the name 
ıt the Poet. And, when the little phalanx of aged 
men who saw the early strifes of Wyoming, shall 
nave gone to sleep, so that we can no more hear 
rom their lips, the vivid sketch and thrilling tale of 
tuose bloody times, our children can throng to the 
ivot of this “crown for the dead,” and learn the 
ruange history of their fathers. 
[ Wilkesbarre Farmer. 


MARYLAND. 
Coxcressionat LHC rio held on the 14th inst. 


— be first election under the new district arrange- 


The whigs, it is believed, have made a clean sweep , 
ofthe state. Not one county or city upon the West- 
ern Shore, but has given a whig majority. Even 


VIRGINIA. 


Pol ric Al. A whig slate convention met at Rich- 


the old eftadel of Jackson strength, Baltimore coun- ' mond on the 7th, and remained in session for three 
ty, has been carried by a large majority, - nay, worse j days. Eight hundred delegates ate said to have been 


than that, — the third congressional district, compos- 
ed of sections, which in 1841 gave a Van Buren ma- 
jority of 1,860 votes, gave the whigs on Wednesday | 
last a majority of over 500 votes, showing a whig 
gain of over 2.300. This astounds all parties. 

e vote polled, appears to have been generally as | 
large as is usual at the regular elections. | 

The whigs rallied under the banner of Ci. Av and 
a Prorective Tarirs; their opponents under the han- 
ner of Van Buren and Free Trape. The candidates 
were fair nominations of each of the parties, with- 
out interference from other aspirants. 

The result, it is believed, if the district arrange- 
ment which the Van Buren party proposed when the 
bill was under discussion in the legislature, had been 
adopted, instead of the existing arrangement, would 
have been the same. so that it can hardly be attribu- 
ted to gerrymandering. ` 
The contest was short, of necessity, but spirited, 
t it was conducted with very becoming decorum. 
The election of J. M. Caustn in the first district, 
is undoubted, but the particulars have not reached 
us. 

Mr. Brencie’s majority in the second district is 
about 500. 

Mr. WETrRERED's majority in the third, is 653, be- 
ing a whig gain since 1841 of 2,353 votes. 

Mr. J. P. Kennegpy's majority in the eleven first 
wards of the city of Baltimore, is 595. The whig 
majority of theentire city of Baltimore is 678. 

Dr. J. A. Preston, in the fifth district, is the only 
whig whose election remains questionable. Fle goes 


on to Kent Island with a majority of 5 votes. The 


Island is usually whig. 

Tuomas A. Spexce, is supposed to have been 
elected without a formal opposition in the sixth dis- 
trict, which is decidedly whig. 


THE STATE DEBT AND Finances. The house of 
delegates, for the Jast five or six weeks have devoted 
their time industriously in the consideration of bills 
reported by the committee on ways and means, and 
evince, we think, a decided design to adopt measures 
that promise to restore the credit of the state. 

The bill for the more effectual collection of the 
stale tax, has been elaborately discussed by all 
speakers. So far, the committee that reported the 
bill. have been sustained by every vote taken. The 
final question on the bill was taken yesterduy-ayes 
44 nays 35. 


A general report upon the finances of the stale 
was made by Mr. Jonn Jounson, chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, on Thursday last. 
We have not yet seen it, but learn from good au- 
thority that it isa very able state paper. The house, 
after having it read, ordered a large number of co- 
pies to be printed. 

The Coupon Bill, which directs the treasurer to re- 
sume the operations in behalf of the sinking fund, 
which the late treasurer had virtually suspended, 
passed both houses by large majorities, and is now a 
law. | i 


A bill proposed to grant licences for the sale of 
foreign lottery tickets, under the provisions of which 
it is asserted that some sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars might be brought annually into the treasury, 
has passed the house by an overwhelming majority. 
Should the bill pass the serfale, it cannot operate for 
the ensuing year; for that traffic is at present forbid 
by the constitution of the state. It is to be hoped 
that the people would exercise the veto power for 
once, if the bill be subjected to their ultimate de- 
cision. 


Tne WRONG Box. An error corrected. An awk- 
ward error occurred in our paper of the 3rd inst, in 
announcing’ the congressional candidates. After 
the proof had been read aad the paper was ready for 
press, we received information supposed to be enti- 
tled to full credit, that Dr. Francis F. PueLprs, had 
been nominated by the whigs of the 6th district, and 
we instructed the compositor to insert his name ac- 
cordingly. Judgeof our mortification on discover- 
ing, after the paper had been pressed off and mailed, 
that the Dr's name had been inserted among the Van 
Buren nominations! It turned out that the informa- 
tion wus altogether unfounded. Dr. Fhelps had re- 
fused to allow his name to be presented to the con- 
vention for nomination to, congress, as, if successful 
it would have put Dorchester county to the inconve- 
nience of holding another election, to supply the va- 
cancy it would create in the house of delegates, of 
which he is an active and influential member. Tuo- 
mas A. Spence, Esq., was the nominee of the whigs 
of the 6th district. 


in attendance. We shall give an abstract of their 
proceedings in our next, as well as of those of the 

“ Democratic” state convention, which also met last 
week, and at which, according to the account given 
in the Richmond Enquirer, complete harmony was 
restored between the Van Buren and Calhoun sec 
trons of the party, at least for the coming cam- 
paign. 

MICOGRIG ALC. 

The annnal message of Gov. Barry, recently ad- 
dressed to the legislature of Michigarf, was a long do- 
cument, and principally confined to the considera- 
tion of state affairs, which, we regret to observe, 
are ina sad condition. The total amount of the 
debt of the state is 3,394,005 27. 

The amount received into the state treasury during 
the past year to the credit of the common school in- 
terest fund, was $18,413 39; and there was distribu- 
ted during the same period, for the purpose of com- 
mon schools throughout the state, the sum of $20,- 
890 09. 

The funds of the university of the state are very 
low. The original plan of the university to give 
gratuitous education to every youth in Michigan,’ 
the governor thinks cannot be continued; and he 
therefore recommends moderate tuition fees. r 

The salt works of the state are said to be a failure 
and the message recommends their suspension for the 
present. The water does not possess sajine qualities 
in a sufficient degree to insure the profitable manu- 
facture of salt. The amount expended im the im- 
provement of salt springs is stated at $35,970. 

Gov. Barry urges upon the legislature a change in 
the banking system of the state. The tariff meets 
with no favor at his hands. i 

Suspension laws, stop laws, stay laws, and rehef 
laws, are considered impolitic, unjust and immoral 
in their tendency. 

The whole number of militia of the state is stated 
at ai hei A reorganization of the militia system is 
urged. 

"The number of convicts in the penitentiary of 
Michigan is 94. The value of their labor last year 
was $10,346 75, an excess of 52,348 56 over the 
amount drawn from the treasury. ‘lhe governor re- 
commends the legislature to adopt such measures 
as will prevent the labor of the convicts from com- 
ing into competition with the honest industry of the 
country. 

The geological and, topograpbhical survey of the 
lower peninsula of the state is nearly finished, and 
a part of the geologist’s final report will be teady 
for publication this year. 

There 1s but little if any prospect of further inter- 
nal improvements in the state. Nothing has been 
done during the past year towards completing the 
Clinton and Kalamazoo Canal; and no improvement 
has been made ia the navigation of the St. Joseph 
river. 

The joint resolution passed by the legislature in 
1842,—proposing an amendment to the constitution, 
to the etfect that every law authorizing the loan of 
money by the state, shall specify the object for which 
the money is appropriated, and be submitted to the 
people before going into operation—has been finally 
adopted. It received the approval of two thirds of 
the members of the legislature of 1843, and of a 
large majority of the peuple at the last election. 

‘he tollowing paragraph respecting the construce 
tion of a canal around the falls of St. Mary, derives 
additional tinportance from the movement recently 
made at Detroit in regard to it: 


»The construction of the ship canal around the 
falls of St. Mary was projected by the statein 1837, 
and appropriations in part made for that object.— 
The required length of the canal is less than a mile, 
and its cost estimated at $112,544 80. Dillicuities 
arising from the occupancy, by the troops of the 
general government, ofa portion of the land through 
which tha canal was to be excavated, prevented the 
commencement of the work at the lime intended, 
and subsequent pecuniary embarrassments made it 
necessary fpr the state to postpone indefinitely the 
undertaking. Recent explorations warrant the bee 
hef that large portions of the upper peninsula are 
well adapted to settlement and cultivation—that_its 
soil is fertile and its climate mild and salubrious? It 
is also believed that other portions are valuable for 
their fisheries and for their mineral wealth. The 
construction of the projected canal ıs necessary to 
the development of its resources; and should you he- 
lieve the work to be national in its Character, a re- 
presentation to congress of-its importance may in- 
duce that body to take it in charge.” 
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FLORIDA. 
From the St. Augustine Herald Jan. 9. 

MONUMENT TO THE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS WHO 
FELL IN THe FLoripa war. The imposing cere- 
monies which took place in this city, on the 15th of 
Augnst. 1842, on the occasion of the inhumation of 
the remains of those who had fallen during the recent 
desolating conffict in our teritory, must have formed 
an indelible impression on the minds of those who 
had the melancholy satisfactian of participating in 
them. Dnting the past week a very neat and plain i 
marble monument has been erected over the spot other; the art, the talent the learning, the genius of 
where the sacred relics of those who fell jn their antipodes, would seem to meet; the ignorance, vice, 

country's cause, are deposited in their last resting and corruption, would be put to flight. 
place—at the south side of the Barracks, Garden.] I was present at the creation of this bright thought, 
The monument i» an Eryptian obalisk, surmounted | of this original and glorious conception. of this in- 
by a blazing urn, and is 21 fee, high. On the four} ventuonof a mind replete with sublime thoughts and 
faces of the monument are the folowing neat and glorious and glowing imageries. And how he took 
appropriate inscription: : delight afterwards in exhibiting to me the first out- 
On the North face: line, then the drawing, then the clay model, and then 
Sacred to the memory the block sculptured into these striking, and speak- 
of the | : ing, and reasoning forms! And there, at last, stood 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS, KILLED IN BATTLE, Guttenburg, holding out the proof sheet from his 
and died on srevice during the first types, cut so roughly, and hewn so strangely, 
FLORIDA WAR. and yet producing the impression of the words, 

“And there was light.” 


“T have often imagined,” said David, in his strong 
and masculine eloquence, ‘that beginning, which 
Moses hus described so sublimely and so concisely. 
There was no form, there was all void. All was 
darkness and desolation, and abyss upon abyss, and 
depth after depth, with darkness, coldness, and an 
eternity of both upon the face of the earth. But 
there were waters. They rolled on in impenetrable 
masses, and added to the grandeur, but to the hor- 
ror of the unseen scenery. But the Spirit of God, 
of beauty, of harmony, of power,of majesty, of un- 
created genius, and underivable knowledge. was 
there; and it moved upon the face of the waters. 
What a movement was that! Darkness felt it, and 
fled. The waters felt it, and stood as a heap of an 
obedient and willing element, ready to retire at his 
control. That was the moment of indecision, un- 
certainty, and doubt; but the next all was transform- 
ed, for ‘God said, let there he light; and there was 
light!* Then it was that void ceased! Then it was 
that the empire of unshaped, and concealed, and 
hidden principles was put to an end,—'For God saw 
the light that it was good; and he divided the light 
from the darkness.” 


“And thus it was,” continned David, in his own 
peculiar strain of noble and rich thought, and so- 
lemn cadence,—‘and thus it was, my friend, when 
Gutlenburg arose, when printing was invented, when 
man could tell his fellow man wherever a book could 
reach him,—all he thought of society, of mind, of 
government, of nature, of God himself. The mind, 
therefore, like the world without form and void, and 
wit darkness upon its face, beca ne emancipated 
from its cheerless prison, was freed from chains and 
fetters, and leaped into life, action, and development! 
For there was light. 


“Look at him!” he continued, “see how Gutten- 
burg is himself startled even by the offspring of his 
own genius. O., how his soul doubtless seized, as 
by inspiration, the glorious fact, that from hence- 
forth the mind of man would bé as omnipresent as 
the God who made it, and that truth,—mighty, glo- 
rious truth, might from that time become co-exten- 
sive with the world. Yes—and the light was good. 
Fur truth could now be made known, error could 


the opposite hemispheres would approach cach 


On west face: 
This conflict 
In which so many gallant men, 
Perished in battle, and by disease, 
Commenced 25th December, 1835, and. 
Terminated 14th August, 1843. 
On the south face 
A minute record 
Of all the Officers who perished, 
And are here or'elsewherc deposited, 
As also a portlon of the soldiers, 
Has been preparea, and placed in the 
OFFICE oF THE ADJUTANT oF THE Post, 
Where itis hoped, 
It willbe carefully and perpetually 
Preserved. 
On the East face: 
This monument 
Has been erected in token of respectful and 
Affectionate remembrance, 
By their comrades of all grades, 
And is comiritted to the care and preservation 
Of the Garri bu of St. Augustine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MANUFACTURES AT THE SOUTH 

The Courier & Enquirer says there are now fifteen 
cotton milis in South Carolina, all of which have 
been established within the last ten years: and it is 
stated on good authority that, notwithstanding the 
five years of that time, during which business of all 
kinds was seriously embarrassed, there has been no 
instance of failure in any oneof these establish- 
ments to produce fair returns for capital invested, 
where the business was properly attended to. The 
manufacturing system at the south is even better 
adapted to be permanent and uniformly safe than at 
the north. Experience shows that itis less inju- 
riously alfected by commercial revulsions; for in 
1837, and the succeeding period of general disaster, 
although many of the largest and finest establish- 
ments at the north were suld under the hammer at 
immense sacrifices; it is stated in the South Carolina 
Temperance Advocate, that out of 25 cotton facto- 
ries in North Carolina, 15 in South Carolina, and 19 


in Georgia, from the best information, only two have be combated by mind; vice could be denounced; bad 


have changed hands, and one of those was sold ſor - h hed 
three-fourths of its original cost. In Virginia, both! Soeren could be exposed, and the wretche 


the Carol „ in. and the oppressed could communicate their sorrows 

gle . . and their desolation to untold millions of their fel- 
. = 38 

running snort tine. These facts bear strong and; lo N 

striking evidence in ſavor of the possibility and pro- 

babilily, of a firm establishment of the manufactur- 

ing system at the south. (Buffalo Ado. 
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391 
ply placed before hima table on which should be Of ihe fbllowing ages. 
inscribed his name, or deposited his first work?—No; | Still-born 187 do 50 60 112 
David's genius soared beyond this; he gonceived the Under 1 year 632 do 60 70 132 
delight, the astonishment, the wonder, which Gut- | Between } and 2 229 do 70 80 94 
tenburg must have felt when he drew off the first do 2 5 153 do 80 90 42 
proof sheet, and beheld that the words hich ap- do 5 10 91 do 90 100 9 
peared before him were! and there was light. Yes— do 10 21 138 | Over 100% 2 
with tho estabhshment of printing the darkness of do 21 30 251 — 
the past disappeared; minds, like bodies, might ſrom do 30 40 234} Total, 2,920 
that moment come into useful and glorious collision; do 40 50 166 


„Two white women, of the ages of 112 and 101. 

Diseases..-Amonest the diseases reported, are 483 
of consumption, 159 of cholera infantum, 110 of 
Catarnah fever. 56 Scarlet fever, 38 of bilious fnver 
1] congestive fever, 42 dropsy of the head, 34 infla- 
mation of the brain, 19 disease of the hart, 21 child 
bed 31 casualties, 21 drownhd, 22 dysentery, 187 
still born; 446 infantile unknown, and 120 of old 
abe. 

GENERAL SANITARY REPORT. 

The Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer writes, that at the last meeting of the Lon- 
don Statistical Society,a remarkable paper, which 
touches the internal condition of Ireland, was read 
by Mr. Chadwick, the author of the Sanitary Re- 
porls that nave attracted attention in both hemis- 
pheres This paper is included in The Supplementa- 
ry Sanitary Report, worthy of being studied by every 
political economist and municipal administrator. 
The primary purpose of the author ts to correct the 
mistake, as he deems it, of Dr. Price and other sta- 
tiscal writers of authority, by whom “the propor- 
lions of deaths to the population and the average 
age of death are treated as equivalent.“ The Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle describs the paper thus: 

“The whole document is replete with interest, 
and shows that there is a proces of deterioration go- 
ing on amongst our population which no mere pal- 
liative can possibly check. Even emigration, by it- 
self, will only aggravate the evil, because it would 
but tend to accelerate the rate at ai a stunted, 
youthful, miserable population is rapid Growing up 
in the very midst of the greatest sickness and mortali- 
ty. Weare here taught the strange, wonderful, and 
appalling fact, that insufficient shelter, insufficient 
food, insufficient means of living, instead of being 
checks to population, constitute one or its worst sti- 
mulants; because under such a state of things we 
have a greater number of births, a larger amount of 
early deaths, and a more deplorable condition of 
mortality, than where the people are well fed and 
well housed. The subject is one of the very gra- 
vest importaneg , 


This, however, is not the first time that the fact 
has been proclaimed, nor is it so strange or wonder. 
ful. The results of the absence of moral checks on 
the increase of population were long ago indicated, 
and those of physical destitution and misery on the 
ages of death are quite obvious. Mr. Chadwick ex- 
plains and works out his position first by reference 
to the actual experience among nearly two millions 
of English population, or upwards of forty-five thou- 
sand deaths in thirty-two districts; equivalent to as 
many populous towns— which the Registrar General 
had enabled him to examine for the year 1339. But 
the most impressive details are those which he has 
extracted from the latest returnsof the census for 
Ireland. He proves by them that “where the pres- 
sure of the causes of mortality is the greatest. 
where the average of deathsis the lowest and the 
duration of life the shortest,there the increase of 
population is the greatest,” and, besides, there the 
proportion of children, always dependent on the 
thinned adults, is necessarily greatest. I annex an 
extract from Mr. Chadwick’s disquisition—which 
extract you will hardly deem too long, when you 
see that it relates to the United States, and from the 
inherent importance of the suggestions—whatever 
may be thought of the moral views—it merits the 
attention of such a political economist and resolute 


— Months. Males. Females. Total. Col'd Free. Slaves. | Patriot as Professor Tucker, of Vir pinia: 
INVENTION OF PRINTING, January, 123 110 113 59 40 13| ‘In England there are 1,365 persons in every ten 
«As sketched and chiselled by Dau, the Sculptor. |February, 97 87 182 53 44 9 | thousand, or 133 per cent., above 50 years old to cx. 
David was born at Angers; was a pupil of his March, 115 76 191 45 36 9 ſercise the influence or their age and experience 
namesake the celebrated David, in his heart a Re- April, 99 92 191 50 40 10 upon the community. In freland there are only 10 
publican too; is the sculptor of the people, the do- May, 109 105 206 45 34 11 per cent., or 1,050 in every ten thousand, of the po- 
nor of national monuments in France; the man who | June, &5 69 154 43 32 1] | pulation above 50 years of age. 

embodies a whole history in a few marble outlines, | July, 141 115 256 65 51 14} «In America little attention and labor appear to 
and whose chisel is as full of causes for wonder-| Angust, 133 118 251 54 44 10 have been bestowed in any of the rural districts on 
ment as his mind. He is one of the strongest think- | September, 101 109 28 60 43 17 general land drainage. Yet nature inflicts terrible 
ers | ever met with, and will transfer his thoughts to| October, 129 106 245 62 48 14 punishment for the neglect of the appointed and vi- 
stone or marble with a rapidity almost beyoud be- November, 107 83 195 30 23 7| sible warnings and actual premonitory scourges 
lief. Take an example: | December, 104 104 208 41 3I 10 amongst which are the mosquitoes and the tribes of 
called on him one day when he had just decided — — — — — — J insects that only breed in stagnant water and live in 
on presenting to the birthplace of Guttenburg a gi 1.341 1.179 2.520 607 472 135 [is noxious exhalations. The cleasing and the gene- 
gantic statue of the founder of printing. But how ‘a = ral sanitary conditiun-of the American towns appear 
should he represent Ree hern? Studying Site (lhe Oneal bieorew of Cs Cen dias ar ps tea, F Caos to D cher i Saotland, inst 
blocks and types? -N Si beore 118 S dhere” whic erp koed b . % Magush inne 5 {5 0 Zed D A 890% aes on „ 
Oe. aa 3 baer M3 Brst tele Dye s tri is More suonare in the racer it was pore Hoa ihe AU lgti Aapa SAEN Sg 


ters and finishing them with his tool? No! Or sim- writen. “And God said let lgh be, and ligni was.”) 


i more active; pestiience in the shape of yellow fe- 


— — 


ver, ague, and influenza is there more rife, the deaths 
in proportion to the population more numerous. and 
the average age at death (so faras there is informa- 
tion) amongst the resident population much lower. 
“The average age of the whole of the living po 
pulation in America, so far as it can be deduced from 
the returns at the periods given in the census, is only 
twenty-two years and two months. 
“Notwithstanding the earlier marriazes, and the 
extent of emigration, and the general increase of the 
population, the whole circumstances appear to me ta 
prove this to be case of a population depressed to 
this low age, chiefly by the greater proportionate 
pressure of the causes of disease and premature 
mortality. The proportionate numbers at each in 


terval of age in every 10,000 of the two populations 


are as follows: 


U. S. of America. England & Wales 
Under 5 vears 1,744 1,324 
Sand under 10 1.417 1.197 
15 1.210 1.089 
15 s 20 1,001 997 
20 30 1.816 1.780 
30 40 1,160 1,289 
40 50 732 959 
50 60 436 645 
60 “ 70° 245 440 
710 “ 80 113 216 
80 « 90 32 59 
90 and upwards 4 5 
10,000 10,000 


Average age of all 

the living 22 years 2 months. 26 years 7 months. 

Here it may be observed, that whilst in England 
there are 5,025 persons between 15 and 50 who have 
3.610 children or persons under 15, in America 
there are 4.789 persons living between 15 and 50 
years of age, who have 4.371 children dependeni 
upon them. In England there are in every ten thou 
sand pers 1,365 who have obtained above 50 
vears’ ex nce; in America there are only 830. 


“The moral consequences of the predominance of 


the young and passionate in the American communi- 
iy are attested by observers to be such as have af 
ready been described m the General Sanitary Re- 
port as characteristic of those crowded, filthy, and 
hadly administered districtsin England where the 
average duration of life is short,the proportion of 
the very young great, and the adult generation tran- 
sient. 

“The difference does not arise solely from the 
greater proportion of children arising from a great- 
er increase of population, though tht is lo some ex- 
‘ent consistent with what has been proved to be the 


effect of a severe general mortality; the effects of 


the common cause of depression is observable at 
each interval of age; the adult population in Ame- 
rica is younger than in England. and if the causes of 
v»riy death were to remain the same, it may be con- 
tulently predicted 5 Af American population 
; in yo or centuries: 

e Years. Months. 
‘Che average age of all alive above 

15 in America is l 6 
The average age of all alive above 

15 years in England and Wales is 37 
‘The average age of all above 20 l 

years in America is 37 

4l 


In the whole of England the average 
of all above 2U years is 
a ff.: —9 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
TRADE OF BOSTON 
Port or Boston. Arrivals andclearences of each 
month of the past year, (1843.) 


ARRIVALS. 
Foreign. 
ships. barques. brigs. schooners. 
J nuary, 9 5 29 4 
February, 4 6 15 3 
starch, 4 9 - 33 13 
Aoril, 5 3 44 72 
Mav,. 11 13 59 101 
June, 8 10 57 121 
July, 18 14 47 139 
vugust, 21 21 45 115 
september, 18 21 43 113 
v. tober, 19 31 52 108 
November, 7 14 39 75 
December, 4 7 40 34 
Total. 128 154 58 898 
Coast wien. 
ships. bqes. brigs. schs. sloops. 

Sinuary, 15 10 32 125 2 
tı bruary, 6 28 28 74 3 
erh, 2 2 44 109 8 


A pril, e 


4 10 237 8 | 

May, 7 15 60 341 12 
June, 24 16 93 78 14 
July, 13 12 80 428 16 
August, 8 8 50 335 15 
September» 6 8 77 510 29 
October, 3 7 63 518 15 
November, G 8 56 403 9 
December, 3 10 33 267 4 
97 153 664 3.915 145 

128 154 „508 898 0 

Total number 225 307 1,172 4,813 135 


of arrivals for 
the year 1843, 
Of the above, 2 ships, 5 barques, 100 brigs, 750 
schooners, were British; 2 barques, 2 brigs Sicifian; 
2 brigs Russian; 1 brig French; 1-brig Spanish; 1 brig 
Bremen. The remainder were American. ` 


CLEARANCES 
` Foreign. 

January, 4 10 26 12 
February, 8 4 14 8 
March, 3 25 18 7 
April, 4 11 47 61 
May, 6 10 58 98 

June, 8 12 49 107 
July, 8 11 44 121 
August, 8 11 43 116 
September, 7 8 46 117 
October, 8 14 40 101 
November, 8 15 41 87 
December, 4 15 55 47 
Total, 77 146 431 886 

Constiwise. 
ships. bqus. brigs. schs. shops 

January, 27 13 39 48 0 
February, 10 2l 28 61 1 
March 5 14 48 105 3 
April, 5 9 39 140 2 
May, 4 10 47, 183 7 
June, 9 11 70 144 9 
July, 2 9 57 161 7 
August, 6 13 50 148 12 
September, 15 14 44 158 12 
October, 27 21 51 165 8 
November, 20 18 38 143 14 
December, 16 10 33 89 1 
156 163 544 1545 78 
77 146 481 885 0 
Total number of 233 309 1,025 2,430 76 


clearances for 
the year 1843. 

Of the above, 2 ships, 5 barques, 103 brizs, 745 
schooners, were British; 2 barques, 2 brigs Sicilian; 
1 barque. 1 brig Swedish;2 brigs Russian; 1 brig 
French; 1 brig Spanish; 1 brig Bremen; and the re- 
mainder American. 

The above are exclusive ofa large number of wood 
coasters, and vessels sailing under licenses, and 
which neither enter or clear at the custom house.— 
The disparity between the arrivals and clearances is 
owing to this fact. A great number of vessels arrive 
which do not clear at the custom house before sailling. 

During the year, the royal mail steamships Caledo- 
nia and Acadia, running between this part and Liver- 
pool, ha ve entered and cleared at the custom house 
tive tines each. The Hibernia has entered five and 
cleared four times. The Britannia has entered and 
Cleared three times. The Columbia entered and 
cleared twice, and was lost on her passage to Halifax, 
July 2nd. 

There have also been in port during the year, 
(having arrived from foreign ports,) British steam- 
ship North America: steamers Portland and Penob- 
scot; H. B. M. surveying steamship Columbia and H. 
B. M. frigate Spartan. Also a number of vessels 
belonging to our own navy. [Journal. 


IMPORTS OF HIDES INTO BOSTON. 


1843. 1842. 
Buenos Ayres and Mon- 

tivideo 101, 506 115,901 
Rio Grande, 22,728 
Maranham 6,920 
Pernambuco 2,913 14.201 
Para, 2,149 2,934 
Truxillo, 8,090 11,559 
Porto Cabello and La- 

guara, 13,262 7,129 
Curacoa, 5,510 J 
St. Domingo, 11,020 5,572 
Porto Rico and St. 

Thomas, 3,665 959 
Maracaibo, 833 4 854 
San Juan, 6,175 
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Aſrica, 3.698 
Batavia, 1.520 
Chili, 46.695 24.292 
Sandwich Islands, 2323 5.150 
California, 43,245 
Rio Janeiro, 380 
New South Wales, " 5273 
New Orleans, 38.714 57,212 
Mobile, 6.889 8.807 
Georgia, 6.234 10,223 
Florida, 404 
Coast wise, 6.343 26.390 
Total, e 299.837 340.822 
Buenos Awes Horse 545 1,717 
Calcutta Cow and Buf- 
falo, * 3,774 bales. 4,193 bales. 
Manilla Buffalo, 90 do. 
Hair Seal Skins, 31,372 15,545 
LEATHER. 
1843. 1842. 
From New York, 305,630 sides 241,930 sides, 
From Philadelphia, 30,340 do 28,990 do 
From Bultimore and 
Alexandria, 74,640 do 68,670 do 
410.660 339,640 
Coat. 
1843. 1842. 
Anthracite, 127,654 tons. 92.144 tons. 
Virginia, 2.762 chald's 2.779 chal. 


British Provinces, 19,002 do 23.343 do 
English and Scotch, 3,911 do 11,733 do 
Bartisone Cirr staristics—Trade. Arrivals at 
the port, during the the month of January 1844, 
Ships. Barques. Brigs Sehr. 
5 U 4 5 
2 4 


From foreign ports, 
Coast wise. 


Total, 


14 59 


64 


7 4 8 
Whole number 93—of those 91 were American, l 
British and 1 Bremen. 


— — — — — 
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POLITICA L.—PRESIDENTIAL. 

E E ĩͤ TTT a 
CALHOUN MOVEM ENR IN NEW YORK. 
The friends of Mr. Calhoun in the city of N. York 

have published an address, setting forth their objec- 
tions to the course pursued in relation to the “demo 
cratic” national convention which is to meet in May 
in the city of Battimore, and calling upon all those 
who agree with them in opinion, to proceed to the 
choice of delegates from each congressional district, 
to a national convention, which they propose shall 
be held in the city of Philadelphia on the 4th of July 


next, to nominate candidates for the presidency and 
vice presidency. 


A CASS MEETING was held in the city of Bor 
ton on the 6th inst., and a series of resolutions were 
adopted setting forth the claims of their favorite to 
the presidency of the United States. Addresses were 
made by Mr. McLeod, of N. York, and John Harris 
Smith and Walter J. Walsh, esqrs. The Buston 
Courier says—* It 1s but justice to say, that probably 
nine tenths of the audience,—democrats or whigs,— 
were there from curiosity.” 

Cass Meeting was also held on the 7th instant, 
at New York, at which a series of resolutions were 
adopted approving of the course persued by the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun, in calling a nauonal conven- 
tion to be held at Philadelphia on the 4th of July fer 
the purpose ol nominating candidates forthe presi- 
den cy and vice presidency, delegates to which are lo 
be chosen from each congressional district of the 
Union. 

The convention nominated J. H. McCraken, 1 
the delegate from the 6th congressional district of N. 
York, to attend the said convention. l 

The honorable Richard Rush, in reply to invila 
tions from gentleman concerned in getting up the 
Cass meetings recently held in Boston and N. York, 
wrote letters which were read and which have beea 
published, expressing himself strongly in favor of the 
character and qualifications of General Cass, as well 


as of his superior availability as a candidate for the 
presidency. | 


A LETTER FROM COL. R. M. JOHNSON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE. 

Sin: From a great number of letters received by 
me, from various sections of our country, I find a dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the ground | vccupy 
relative to the canvass for the offices of Fresident 
and Vice President of the United States. And Í Gnd 
as great a diversity of opinion among my friends a$ 
to the course 1 should adopt—some advising that, 
under no circumstances, hould I permit my namo 
to be used for the Vice Presidency—orhers dr 


—— 
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that I should not submit my name to the decision of, REPORT UPOM TIIE DISTRICT LAW. | their legislatures could be held between the tine of 
a national convention; and the most numerous ex the passage of the apportionment act and the period 
pressing a wish that should accept the nomination ' Relative to the right uf members to their seats in the house | provided by the existing laws for holding their ceon- 


for the office of Vice President, provided a majority of representatives, | gressional elections. 
of the delegates to the national convention shoul-t 
think proper to select me asa candidate for the Vice 


House of representatives, Jun. 23, 1844. 
Mr. Douglass, from the committee on elections, 


Presidency, after preferring another for the office of | made the following report: 
President. The committee on elections, having had ander con- 
An January, 1842. J was nominated at Frankfort, ;Sideration the subjects embraced in the following re- 
Kentucky, for the Presidency. by. a mass meeting, solution of the house; 
composed of the democratic members of the Jegisla-| Resolved, That the committee on elections be di- 
ture and citizens of that state, subject to a decision ' rected to examine and report port the certificates of 
of the national convention In January. 1843.) was election or other credentials of members returned to 
nominated for the same office by a state democratic serve in this house; and that they inquire and report 
convention at Frankfort, Kentucky, composed of five: whether the several members of this house have 
hundred delegates, subject to a decision of a national been elected in conformity with the constitution and 
conveution. I was afterwards again nominated by laws, “ submit the following report: 
a subsequent state democratic convention, composed, The second section of the first article of the con- 
of more than five hundred delegates, for the same stitution provides that the representatives shall be ap- 
Office, subject to the same condition. Each of these portioned among the several states according to their 
nominations was unanimous. In January, 1843, the respect we numbers; and that an actual enumeration 
democratic state convention of Indiana called upon shall be mode at regular periods often years, m such 
nic, in common with others, to know if | were willing manner as congress shall by law direct. The first sec- 
to abide by the decision of a national convention; and. tion of “an act for the apportion vent of represen- 
further, if I would sustain the non. inations of that tativesamong the several states according to the sixth 
convention for the offices of President and Vice Pre- census,” approved June 25, 1342, makes the appor- 
sident of the United States? | tionment directed by the constitution. It is a ful 
My answer to these interrogatories was without | and complete exercise of the power, and exhausts 
equivocation; which was, that should support the ithe entire authority vested in congress hy the constr 


All the members from those 
states hove been elected in Strict compliance with 
| the laws of their respective states, and according to 
the mode adopted in many of the states for the elec- 
tion of representatives to the first congress which as- 
sembled under the constitution and which ha- prevailed 
lin the electionofmembers from some of the states 
| in every succeeding congress, including the present, 
| It is apparent, therefore, that the second section of 
the apportionment act is an attempt, by the introduc- 
tion of a new principle, to subvert the entire system 
of legislation adopted by several states of the union, 
and to compel them to conform to certain rules es- 
tablished by congress for their government This 
new principle has produced a conflict between the 
laws under which the clections have heen held in 
these four states, and the second section of the ap- 
portionment act. ‘Phe’ conflict ie ao clear, 80 palpa- 
ble, so direct, that both cannot stand—one or the 
other must yield. Either the state la wszand all the 
proceed ing under them, are void, or the second sec- 
ion of the apportionment act is invalid and inopera- 
tive. The determination of a question so delicate, 
| so grave, and momentous in jts consequences, impo- 
ses upon the committee and the house a hich respon- 
sibility, The principles involved and the foree af the 


nominees. I have no reason to change that determi- tution in regard to the apportion ent of represcnia: | precedent to be estrbinted rive the snbjectan i o 
nation; but, on the contrary, have good reasons for tives among the several states. The second section | Portyree ss hich „eite it har u bre Te „rene 
being confirmed in my opinion as to the necessity of of the act claiins to derive its validity “rom ar ther! e meters ii chine lie MSEE oftes eny meu. bers 
adhering to my resolution, to ensure the triumph of: portion of the constitution relating tos diefe sob [18 bed seats an Gos house, Phere is pet only a cous 
the democratic party. J intend to redeem my pledge ject, and raving no appropriate and Jegituedate cou thet ol iaw but ai thetofa right, of power, of auves 


faithfully, without respect to persons. nex fen itt, the apportionment of representation.— 
Subject to the f-regoing conditions, [have permit- | Whilst the Grst seeti n is the execution of the pow- 


ted my name to be placed before the pubie, and the er to opportiou the representatives among the states. | 


nattonat convention to be beld at Basimore on the the sec is supposed to bea partial execution ol 
fourth Monday of May next, for the ofice of Presi- the power ta preserbe the times, places, and man- 
dent. I need not consume time in referring to my ner of holding elections. Notwithstanding the dif- 
nomination for the office of President, by friends in | ferent and distinctcharacter of the (wo subjects, con- 
other states than Kentucky. No matter how flatter- | gress deemed it advisable, for purposes of conveni- 
ing these demonstrations of public contidence, (allof ence, to embrace both in separate sections of the 
which is duly appreciated,) my assenting to their! the same act. No principle is better settled than 
Wishes was not predicated upon the consideration: that one portion of an enactment: may be corstitu- 
tbat Í was nominated for the first ofre; my assent! tional and valid, and the residue unconstitutional 
to their permission of the tse of my name would and void. To the coustitutionality and validity of the 
have been equally as sincere and cordial for the of- | first section of the act under consideration no objec- 
fice of Vice President. tions have been imade. ‘The second section is in the 
I am now, as I ever have been, identified with the words following. . 
democratic party. I never expect to chance that! ‘dnd be il further enacted, That in each case where 
identity. The success of the measures of that party {a state is entitled to more than one representative, 
are too dear to me to be jeoparded by any selfish | the number to which each state shall be entitled, un- 
considerations on my:part; and, therefore, i ak no- | der this apportionment, shal? be elected by districts 
thing and expect nothing, at the bands of the conven- ! composed of contiguous territory, equal in namber 
tion, that will in any manner injure or hazard the | to the number of representatives to which said state 


success of the common cause. If the convention, in 


shall be entitied—uo one district ciecling more than 


their wisdom, should consider the use of my name one representative.” 


for the first or second office, or for neither, as advisa- 
ble, my acquiescence is heartily given. 


The legislatures of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, New Jer- 


To such of my fellow citizens as are nominating sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
me for the office of the Vice Presidency in advance Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, Kentue— 


of the meeting of the Baltimore convention, my thanks 
are due, and cheertully given. 
me to condemn an honest diflerence of opimion 
among my friends, or to take part in favor of the one 
side against the other in their friendly efforts to pro- 
cure my nomination for the office of President or 
Vice President. And as I could do nothing, consist- 
ent with my public pledges in this respect, without 
giving dissatisfaction to some of them, the national 
convention, where a majority will rule, must dis- 
pose of me, aud decide the controversy between 
then. 

In the mean time, let every one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, and act accordingly; and no cause 
of complaint can exist with any, or again-tany. I 
wish, of course, to give no cause of ollence to my 
friends, whether they prefer me for the first office or 
the second. J hope they will readily yield up their 
preferences to a majority in the convention, no mat- 
ter how adverse to their views or wishes. I shall 
pursue this course, and” exhort every friend | have 
to do likewise, in order to preserve harmony and se- 
eure the united effort of the party. I repeat, vetween 
my friends, my position is that of neutrality, until 
the convention shall act and dispose of me; in the 
mean time, I am in the handsof the people. Should 
it be the pleasure of the convention to nominate me 
for the first office, I should accept the honor with 
gratitude and reluctance. I should accept of the se- 
cond with thanks and with pleasure; aud am willing 
to take my position among the rank and file, if such 
be the pleasure of the convention, without a murmur. 
Wherever l may be placed, I shall try to animate 
my associates to do what | consider our duty to our 
country; and, having thus discharged it, according to 
our consciences, we will hope for victory. 


R. M. JOHNSON. 
January 22, 1844. l 


ky, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinuis, and Michigan divided 


It does not become their respective states into as many districts as they 


were entiticd to representatives, and made provisions 
for the election of une member of congress in each 
district; the states of Delaware and Arkansas were 
entitled to but one representative cach, aud of course, 
constituted districts of themselves, without further 
legislation. In each of the states enumerated the 
elections were held in conformity with the state 
laws, and the members now occupying seats upon 
this floor have presented satisfactory credentials. in 
the usual form, of their elections respectively. No 
question arises, therefore, as to the legal. ty and val- 
idity of their elections, except the two contested 
cases from Virginia, on each uf which a special re- 
port will be made in due time lu the state of Ma- 
ry land no elections fer representatives lo congress 
have been held. ‘The (our remaining states present 
entirely a different case, which requires the most 
auxious and deliberate consideration. The legisla- 
tures of New Flatopshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Missouri, many years ago, provided for the election 
of as many members of Congress as they should be en- 
titled lu,respectively, by general ticket, aud have con- 
tinued that plan until the present ume. Considering 
themselves under no constitutional obligation to alter 
their election laws, the constitutionally and validity 
of which having so often been recognised and sanc- 
tioned by congiess and the country, und never ques 

toned, they dcemed it wuwise and injudicious to 
change asystem which was adapted tu their condition 
and cunventence, and had so long received the appro- 
bation of their people. 

Indeed, some uf these states could not have conform- 
ed to the second section of the apportionment act, 
without incurring the expense and trouble of specia 
sessions of their legislatures, for the reason that vy 
virtue of thoir conetitutions, no regular dessous of 


of the United States which shati be made in pirsus 
ance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land, 
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roznty between the federal governmentand four of 
the independent states of this union. 

Surely these considerations wiil be sufficient to ene 
sure a fair and impartial decision of this question 
upon the true principles of the constitution, preser- 
ving alike the just powers of the states and of the 
general government. The sixth article of the con- 
stitution provides that this constitution and the laws 


any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary*notwithstanding. This brings us dircet- 
ly to the point at issue. Is the second section of the 
apportionment act a daw which bas been made in 
pursnance of the constitution of the United Stute 
valid, operative, and binding npon the states? df the 
affirmative of this preposition can he successfully® 
maintained, the state laws must yield to tbe para. 
mount authority. ard the elections under them be 
declared void. Bat a position Wnich anos the laws 
of Your states of this unten, destroys their elections, 
and deprives them of their representation in the nua- 
tional counters, must not be assumed until its correct. 
ness be incontrovertibly established. The authority 
tor adopting that sect on is supposed by its advocates 
to be derived from the fourth seetion of the first are 
ticle of the constitution of the United States, which 
isin these words: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be preseribed 
infeach state by the legislature thereof; butthe congress 
may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing senators.” 


Jt will he observed that the two clauses of this 
section differ materially in the tone in which they 
addressed the different governments. The one is 
commanded, and the other is permitted to act. ‘The 
| state legislatures shall prescribe the times. places, 
and manner of holding the elections; congress may 
make or alter such regulations. An imperative duty 
rests upon the legislature, whilst a mere privilege ts 
granted to congress. In the performance of this 
duty, the legislatures ure clothed with the wide dis- 
creuon, upon winch the constitution imposes no re- 
strumls. They may provide fop elections by general 
ticket, or in districts; tor voting by ballot or rica vice; 
lor opening the polls at one place and on one day, or 
al different places and on diflerent days. These, and 
all things pertaining to the times, places, and man. 
uer of holding elections, are confined to the wisdom 
and discretion of the several legislatures, to be per- 
wormed ip such manner as they shail deen most fa- 
vorable to popular rights and just representation. — 
lhe privilege allowed congress of altering state re- 
gulutions, or of making new ones, if vot in terms, is 
„ertamly in spirit and design, dependent and contine 
zent. If the Jegislatures of the stutes fan or refuse 
w actin the premises, or act in such a manner as will 
de subversive of the rights of the peopfe and the prin. 
“ples uf the constitution, then this conservative power 
Interposes, and, upon the principle of seli- preserva. 
uon, authorizes congress lo do that which the state 
legislatures ought totiave done. The history of the 
cun-titulion, aud especiaily the section in question, 
shows conclusively that these were the consideras 
ious which mduced the aduption of that provision. 
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When General Pinckney proposed in the convene! rity of congress to establish regulations concerning nor can it be implied as necessary and proper to car- 
lion whieh formed the constitution that the repre- the made of election. or to alter those preseribed by ry them into effect. Congress 18 invested with asi- 
h ganner as the the states: and that the constitution was adopted with | thority, coextensive with its power of legislation, to 


anntatives “should be ejected in sur 
legislatures of each state should direct,” he urged, , the understanding (and probably never would have make provision for the execution of its own laws in 
among other reasons in support of thts plan, that: heen adopted: but for the understanding) that it was its own way, without calling upon the states to come 


this Liberty would give more satisfaction, as the fee never to he exerted except ina few specified cases. ' to its aid. Hence there can be ne pretest, founded 
gistature could then aecommotate the mode to the conre-| From this brief review of the history and contem- | on necessity and propriety, for deriving by vague 
nience anıl opinions of the people.” porane onts exposition of this portion of the constitu- , implication from some unknown source, this extra- 
After the substance ofthis provision had heen fully; tion, it ja evident that the convention which formed ordinary power of commanding the states what they 
and ably discusses). maturely considered, and una- tand the people who ratified that great charter of our shall and what they shall not do. This dssumption, 
adopted. the latter clause of the section | liberties, intended phat the regulation of the times,’ if permitted by general acquiescence to ripen into 
lae t places, and manner of holding the elections should the force of constitutional right, and become en- 
tions. or to alter those prescribed by the states, was be left exclusively to the legislatures of the several grafted upon the settled policy of the government, 
agreed to, with an explanation at the time that ‘this! states, subject to the condition only that congress would practically subvert the principles of the con- 
was meant to give to the national legislature a power] miðit alter the state regulations, or make new ones, stitution, and revive tho-e of the old confederation. 
not only to alter the provisions of the states, hut to in the event that the states should refuse to act in the | The great radical evil in the articles of confede- 
make regulations in case the states should fail or 18 premies, or should legislate in such a manner as ration. whieh led to the adoption of the present con- 
fuse altogether" would subvert the rights of the people to a free and, stitution, was the constant collisions between the fe- 
In vindicating this provision. whilst urging upon | fair representation. ° ' deral and state governments, produced by the laws 
the prople ofthe United States the ratification of the The question now to he determined, however. is of the former operating upon the latter in their cor- 
consutution. General Hamilton, in one of the num- | one of power, aul not the propriety of its exercise.. porate and sovereign capacities, inatead of binait g 
lings of the the people individually. The consequence was, that 


bers of the Federalist, placed its defence upon the | Reference has heen made to the proceet 
same principle: “fis propriety rests upon the evi- | forming and ratifying conventions, for the purpose of whenever congress passed laws requiring the states 


dence of this plain proposition—that every gover showing the reasons which induced the ‘adoption of to, furnish their quotas of men, munitions of war. or 
ment onzht to contain in itself the means of its own! this clause, and the cases to which it was intended to revenue, OF to perform any other act necessary to 
preservation.” Notwithstanding the imperative, be apphed, rather than to negative the ultimate the defence of the country, Or the existence of the 
provision that the states shall preseribe the laws of | power of congress to legislate upon the subject. if government, those laws could pot be executed 
election, and the mere permissive clause that entu- | the power should he conceded to be plenary and su- : were inoperative—a mere dead letter upon the sta- 
„ or alter them, and the construntion | preme, to prescribe the times, places, and mode; to` tute-book, until the several legislatures assembled 
blish the general ticket or district system; to and gave them live by enacting state laws to carry 

limiting and restricting its exercise to the principle a the viva voce or ballot form of voting; and, in them into effect. If the laws of the confederation 
of self preservation: yet this very clause created a} short, to make all such regulations as should be, were supposed to be unjust to a particular portion 
more violent and formidable opposition to the adop-| deemed necessary and proper to the full enjoyment ' of country, or to operate unequally and oppressive- 
lion cf the constitution than all other portions ofthat; of the elective franchise: still the question arises, ly upon particular states, such states refused to mate 
instrument, and greatly hazarded its final ratification | whether the second section of the apportionment act is provision for their. execution, and (hus suspended 
by the requisite number of states. 25 exercise of this power in a manner contemplated | their operation. Upon such refusal, there w3s no 
The conventions of the states of Virginia, Massa- | by the constitution and binding upon the states. more power to coerce obedience than there is inthe 


chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island.] That act does not district the states nor provide | case NOW under consideration; ane the government 
and South Carolina accompanied their ratifications for an election by general ticket; does nut prescribe found itself in the humiliating condition of being 
with a solemn protest against the power of congress | the mode of voting; does not fix the times, places, i without the ability or means of enforcing us own 


over the elections. They proposed ainendinents to | manner of holding elections; does not make such | enactments. In this connexion we invite attention 
‘to the following passage In the Federalist, illustrat- 


the constitution changing the obnoxious provision, alterations in the siate Jaws, or enact new ones, . 
ing the practical evils of this exploded theory, 


p 
and recorded on their journals perpetual instructions which would enable the people to elect {heir repre- | 
whi h is proposed to be resuscitated in the second 
sec lion of the apportionment act: 


to their representatives in causes tu urgxe earnestly | sentatives. It is entire:y nugatory and mnoperalive 
and zealously the adoption vi those ameadments, and without the aid of state legislation; and even with ; ee 
to refrain from the exercise of any power inconsist | that aid, it has no other force or virtue en e “In our case, the concurrence of thirtecn distinct 
ent with the principles of the proposed amendments. | which they impart to it. True, it says that the elece | Soveretgn wills is requisite under the confederation 
The amendment and instructions of the people of; tions shall be by districts, and that but one represen: | to complete the execution of every important mea- 
Virginia relating to this subject are as follows: tative shall be elected in each district; but how, sure that proceeds from the Unton. It has happened 
e Phe congress shall not aller, modily, or inter-| when, and where the elections are to be held, are 28 Was to have been foreseen. The measures of 
fere in the times, places, or manner of holding elec- | not provided. These things are all lelt to the leg Union have not been executed; the delinquencies of 
tions for senators and representatives, Or either of | Jatures of the different states; and if those lezislu- the states have. step Dy step, matured theiuselves to 
them, except when the legislature of any state shall; tures had not passed the necessary and appropriate an extreme, which has al length arrested all the 
neglect, reise, oF be disabled by invasion or rebel- laws, no elections could have tuken place. All the | wheels of the national government, and brought. 
lion to prescribe the Same; and the convention do, in| elections which have occurred since the passage of | them to an awful stand. Congress at thie time 
the name and hehall of the people of this common- | this act have been held under the authority and in scarcely posscsses means of keeping up the forms of 
wealth, enjoin it upon their representatives in con- pursuance of the provisions of the state laws. Every administration tll the states can have time to agree 
ress to exert all tbeir intluence, and use all reason | member on tiis fluor is here by virtue of an elec- | upon a more zubstauttal substitute ior the present 
able and legal methods, to obtain a ratification of the | tion held under the authority of the laws of his own shadu + of a federal government.” 
foregoing alterations and provisions in the manner state, or he has no legal warrant to a seat in this o remedy these perilous evils, and to give force, 
rovided by the firth article of the said constitution; | house. No elections have been held,and none vigor, and vitality to the government, the whule 
and in all congressional laws to be passed in the; could be held. by virtue of the second section of the | system was chanzed in the formation of the consti- 
mean time, fo conform lo the spirit of these e apportionment act; for it prescribes no times, places, | tution, by distinctly separating the powers of the 
as far as the said constitution will admit. ol mode of holding the elections. It may be said, federal aud state vovernments—nak ing each su- 
The amendment and instructions adopted by t ad indeed has been strenuously urged, that, by ap- preme in its appropriate sphere, and giving the form- 
convention ol Massachusetts are as follows: i the representatives among the several 5 
“The convention do, therefore, recommend that | states, and declaring that they shall be elected in| own laws, by making them operate upon the peuple 
the following alterations and provisions be introduc- ` districts, congress has virtually instructed the state | directly and individually, without the intervention of 
ed into the said constitution: Vhat congress do not! legislatures to carry its mandates into effect, and toj the state legislatures. ' 
exercise the power vested in them by the fourth enact laws regulating elections in pursuance there-| Our valuable improvements were incorporated into 
section al thie tirst article but in cases where a state, of, But whence does congress derive its anthority | the new system calculated to make it more harmo- 
shall negiect or rejuse to make the regulations there- to insti uet the state lezisintures in respect to the nious and perfect in its operation; but all resting 
in mentioned, or shall make ca subversive | manner in which they shall perform une duties im- | upon that grand fundamental prinerple, in the ab- 
of the nights ol the people to a free and equal repre- posed mat them by the | constitution We have! sence of which experience had shown that the forms 
sentation in congress. agreeably to the constitution. | searched the constitution in vain for such a powcr: | of the government could not be maintained, nor the 
„And the convention do, 0 the name and in behalf The fourth section of the first article certainly docs! Union preserved : 
of the people of this comm awealth, enjom tt upon not confer ut. That section only vests the power of P : r eo E 
their represchlalives in Cuhgress, AT ALL times, Until, legislation on this subject primarily in the saveral | - Pnero are cases provided for ìn the constitution, 10 
the alterations and provisions aloresa d shall have | legislatures, and ultimately in congress. The pow- which the power of legislation Is to some extent 
Deen considered agreeably Lo the fifth article of the, er of the «tates in this respect is as absolute and su- concurrent; or-where the laws of the states ma) 
constitution, to exert all their influence, and tse all preme as that of congress, subject to the proviso superseded by those of the Union. But we appre- 
reasonable und legal methods, to obtain a ratification | that congress may change or suspend their action, vy hend no instance can be found 10 which either may 
of the said alterations and provisions, in such man- substituting its own in lieu thereof. The right to direct the legislative discretion of the other, and te- 
ner as is provided in tae Suld article.” | change state laws, or to enact others which shall quire enactments to be made in servile obedience 17 
Iu is unneressary to quote the instructions and | suspend them, does not imply the right to compel certain prescrived forms. 
amendments proposed by the ratifying conventions | the state legislatures to make such changes or new Congress possesses the power, under the constitu- 
of the otber states, as they are all of similar unport. | enactments. Whatever power the legislatures pos- ; tion, “to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
The state of North Carolina refused to ratify the sess over elections, they derive trom the onau, bankruptcies throughout the United States; and may 
constitution unless certain amendments proposed by and not from the jaws of the United States. Con- exercise it or not in its discretion, The supreme 
her convention should be adupted; one of which was gress has no more authority to direct the form of | court of the United States has repeatedly decided, 
as follows: State legislation than the states huve to dictate to | however, that this power is so far concurrent that, 
“Phat congress shall not alter, modiſy, or interfere , Congress its rule of action. Each is supreme with-! in the absence ot any legislation upon the subject by 
in the umes, places, OF manner of holding elections in the sphere of its wu peculiar duties—clothed congress. the states may enact bankrupt laws, in 
for senators and representatives, OF either of theim, | with the power of legislation, and a discretion as to | such furm and with such provisions as they shall 
except when the jegisluture of auy state shall neglect, | the manner in which it shall be exercised, with deem just and proper, subject to the constitutional 
be disabied by invasion or rebellion, to which the other cannot interfere by ordering 1t to be restriction that they shall not impair the obligation 
exercised ina different manner. The constitution of contracts. Notwithstanding the right of the states 
| - to legislate upon this subject, it is clear and undeubt- 


majority of the tend aud centro and direct the legislation of the ed tet congress may at any time resume s authori 
iy and suspend the operation of the state laws, by 


animously 
conterrng upon congress the power to make reg 


gress may mək 
placed upon tois section at the time, by its authors, |; esta 


eras well as the latter tne 2 55 of executing is 


yeluse, OF 
reserve the same.” 
Thus we Gnd that seven of the thirteen states then! contains ao grant ot power to congress to superin- 


compvsiig the nion, being tme 
tote number, solemnly protested against the autho- (states. This is not among the enumerated powers, 
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the enactment of a general bankrupt law, which 
shall be uniform throughout the Union, in pursuance 
to the constitution. Numerous other cases may be 
cited in which a similar concurrent power is vested 
in the two governments, with a resulting authority 
in congress to supersede the state lezislation by the 
substitution of its own. But will it be seriously con- 
tended for a moment, that because the general go- 
vernment may suspend the state laws in these cases, 
it may therefore order the legislatures to enact laws 
upon the subject of hankruptries, in accordance with 
certain arbitrary rules established by congress? The 
soundness of this principle may be tested by suppos- 
ing that congress, instead of passing the late bank- 
rupt law, had contended itself with a simple decla- 
ration similar to the second section of the apportion- 
ment act—that all Jaws upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcies should be uniform in each state of the Union; 
that persons might be discharged from the payment 
of their just debts upon their own application with- 
out the consent of their creditors, upon the surren 
dec of all their property, except so much as the 
court should be pleased to allow them to retain, not 
exceeding three hundred dollars; and that no man 
should be released from his obligations under any 


Jaw which did not conform to these abstract prin- 
ciples. 


Would these rules be valid, and impose upon the 
states the duty of changing their local legislation, so 
as to conform to the abstractions established by con- 
gress? Can congress refuse to exercise a concurrent 
power conferred by the constitution; and, in the very 
act of refusal, prescribe the forin of its exercise by 
the state legislatures? If this cannot, be done ina 
case of bankruptcy, upon what principle is it that 
congress may direct the legislative discretion of the 
States in regard to election? But let us further test 
this assumed right by iNustrations drawn from the 
same clause of the constitution upon which the as- 
sumption is founded. That section vests the power 
of prescribing the times and places as well as the 
manner of holding the elections primarily in the 
state legislatures and ultimately in congress. It is 
the duty of the former to act, and is the privilege of the 
latter to suspend or alter their action. Congress has 
the same contro! over the time that it has over the 
manner; and we do not question its right to prescribe 
either or both under the constitution. But suppose 
that congress had inserted a section in the appor- 
tionment act declaring that the elections of represen- 
tatives should be held in all the states of the union 
on one and the same day, without naming the day: 
the same power which would authorize the congress 
to declare that the members should bg elected by 
districts, without forming or specifying the districts, 
would authorize the provision that they should be 
elected on the same day without desiznating the day. 
If the provision would be valid, and operative, and 


binding in the one case, it would be equally so in the | 3! ee 
other; and if the elections held in pursuance of state riod of election has recurred 


Jaws, but in opposition to such a provision, would be. 


void in the one case, they would also be void in the 
other. The two cases involve the same principle— 
the right of congress to refuse to enact laws making 
provision for elections, and at the same time to es- 
tablish rules by which the states shall be governed 
in their legislation. It is apparent that, in regard to 
the time of holding elections, such a rule would be 
inoperative and impracticable, if not absurd. All 
the states could never agree upon the same day: one 
would fix one time, and others different times, each 
to suit their own convenience, and insist that all the 
others should conform to the time it had established. 
The members would be clected on as many different 
days as the states, in their discretion, should prescribe, 
each for itself; and, like all the members of the pre- 


sent congress, would demand their seats by virtue of | 


elections held in pursuance of the only laws «hich 
prescribe the times, places, and manner of belding 
the elections. 
state woud be ceive ted in conformity to the rule es- 
taolished by Congress, and from all the other states 
in derogation of it. How would the house deter- 
ming which state had fixed the right and which the 
wrong day; and whose representatives had been elect- 


ed in pursance of, and whose in opposition to. the! 


uniform rule prescribed by congress for the govern! vIEWS OF AN AMERICAN ABROAD. 


ment of the state legislatures? What would be the 
decision of the house when that case arose? It could 
not reject all; for the members froin some one state 
(no body knows which) would have becu elected in 
compliance with the rule. Still all must be admit- 
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nate the time, specify the places, and prese. | 
manner by law, or leave it to the wisdom and discre- ; furnishes, (from) circumstances drawn from the fu- 
tion of the several state legislatures. ‘reign market under his own eve,) of the unjust cha- 
But it does not necessarily follow, from this con- racter of the tariff law of 1842: 
struction, that congress is competicd to exert all the | _ Errors y CORRESPONDENCE. 
power conferred in that section, or to refrain from To the Editors of the Enquires: l ; 
the exercise of every portion of it We inast upon Frankfort on the Maine. Q 
no such principle. Congress may prescribe tne December 15, 1543. 5 
times, the places, the manner, or either of them. in Dran Sins: Js the fact generally, or. indeed, suffi 
its diseretion. But, if it attempts to control the time, crently known, that tohacco can be, and is. produced 
it must designate the day by law; and so with each in every state and territory within the fins of the 
other branch of the subject. United States? Notwithstanding the great variety of 
We concede to congress the right to provide by soil and climate, the plant will matube in Maine, in 


law for the election of members of congress in each! Georgia, and in the intermediate country, he 
state of the Union on a certain day, to be named if yield of 1840, in New England, was 537.65) los. it 
the act, without prescribing the places or manner or, is not cultivated there for exportation, because labor 


election. The power of designating the places, on | and land can be otherwise more profitably employed: 
the manner, without specifying the time, is equally; but the quantity grown, supplies to a considerable 
clear; but whenever congress assumes the power extent, the demand for home consumption, and cone 
over one branch of the subject, its legislation must! sequently deprives the planter, who relies upon it as 
be complete to that extent, so as to execute itself) his staple, equally as muclr of a market, as if it was 
without the intervention of the state legislature; and. Shipped to foreign ports. It being then an article of 
the residue must be left to the States, to he exercised such universal opiate, and One more 01 Juxury. than 
according to their discretion, under the constitution. | Of positive necessity, io the consumer, it is of the 
So much of the power as shall not be embraced in first importance, that the obstructions 10 its sale 
the legislation of congress the coustitution makes it! should be removed, in some way or other, by every 
the imperative duty of the states to carry into clleer, power with which we have any commercial inter- 
and constitutes them the sole and exclusive judges of course. The cotton interest will take care of itself. 
the mode and means best adapted to the end, without | The tobacco interest must be sustained by the ſoster- 
the interference or control of congress, ing hand of the government. Unless ic be eflectually 
This view of the subject is strengthened and con- guarded, rum will come down upon all who are de- 

| firmed by the uniform practice of the government ! pendent upon it fora livelthood. This is perfectly 
from the time of the adoption of the constitution to) apRrent. For the ten oe ending with 154i. the 
the passage of the uct under consideration, a little | average exportation, anuualiy, amounted to 96.775 
more than a year ago. n | hh (is. From the crop of 1843. it is believed that 
If the doctrine contended for in the second section] 200,000 hhds. can be spared for shipment abroad! — 

of that act be correct, it is a remarkable (act, tinal, ; and this, too, without any material inerease in the 
during the whole period of our constitutional histo-: products of Virginia and Maryland. The “TPP a 
ry, congress has never exercised, or claimed the! the: Mississippi Valley ts estimated at 120.000 hats“! 
right to exercise, the power of directing the form of | Ultimately, as J remarked upon a former se CASIO, 
state legislation. Id is said that, in the exercise of | We shall have by proper care, a demand in China for 
doubtful powers under the constitution. the safest! any surplus arising from over production; but, in the 
rule of construction is to be found in the practical] | mean time, what is to become of the planter? The 

“42 2 . . . 3 K f s a * r t$ t 

exposition of the government itself. jn all its various question is a startling one. Germany is wil'ing and 
branches and departments, where the practice hay; aux tene to buy from him, but she will soon be with- 
been uniform, and the acquiescence of the people; but the means of making payment. He takes no- 
general. Indeed, it has been judicially determined ; thing from her. He wears English cloths, without 
by the highest tribunal in the land, that, in such à thinking of the injustice he is doing to his best cus- 
case, the practice establishes the construction so, tomer, by not giving his manufacture the preference. 
firmly and flexibly that the court will not consider! The exports of the U. States to Germany, through 
the question open for discussion or inquiry. If this | Bremen, Hamburgh, and Stettin, this year will not 
rule should be deemed sound and incontrovertible, be tar trom $5,000,000, chiefly tobacco, while their 
with what irresistible force does it apply toa case | imports will de but little beyond half that sum.— 


where the practice of the two governments has been | Now, how can sucha state of things continue for any 
| uniform—the one affirming, ! 


A 1 1 in: > 5 Va pope 
„the other conceding, hy considerable length of time? China. let alone Ge emu 

every aet of legislation, the correctness of tis prin- hy, under like circumstances would become iin pover- 
ciple; and where the people have yicided a universal | ished. l 
acquiescence, without a murmur or remonsiranee, Our planters do not purchase the merchandize 
and have sanctioned it at the polls, as often as the pe | that they should, and the tariff act prevents them 
| from purchasing that which they otherwise would, 
The resolution of the house, in obedience to which | of German manufacture. Burlaps and other linens 


| 
| “Missourian,” of the 13th instant, pronounces to be 


we are now acting, does not authorize or permit us 
to go into an examination of the expediency, pro- 
priety, or relative merits of the general ticket or dis- 
trict systems, or the policy of any other matter con- 
nected with the regulation of the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections. The constitution prou- 
vides that “each house shall be the judge 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members;” 


the clec- | 


. are taxed so enormously as almost to preclude their 
importation. Ìt is not my purpose to assail the 
tariff of 1842, but there is a portion of it so obvi- 
ously unjust, as to merit a few remarks. For in- 
stance, cotton bagging pays a duty of four cents 
per square „ard, while “on the other manufacture, 
not otherwise specified, suitable for the uses to 
which cotton bagging is applied, whether compos- 


and the instructions of the house confine our inquiries ed in whole or in part of hemp or flax, other mate- 


within these limits. 


rial, or unported under the designation of gunny 


We therefore submit the follow ing resolutions, and cloth, or uny other appellation, ate) without regard 


recommend their adoption by the house: 


í anar ?9 
Resolved, ‘Pat the second secnon ot San act for the | yard. 
Appuruontment uf representat veg cnong ibe several. 


Siules according to the sixib census,“ approved June 25. 
1842, is no: a daw made in porsuanee of ihe cous unon 
uf the United Stat s, und valid, rave, aud binding 
upon the states, or 

Resolved, ‘That all the members of this house (excepte 


opinto is hereby expressed) hove been eleted ia con- 


ey Wha the constitution and laws, and are enutved 


10 ther seals ta this house. 


TOBACCO TRADE. 


— — —vV— 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 
We have received by the Britannia, tiree more 
letters from our intelligent correspondent, whom the 


to the Weight or width, a duty of five ceuts per square 


Here is “protection” to the hemp grower and bage 
Ling manufacturer; but “protection” which falls with 
a vengeance upon all other interests. Such an en- 


| uctinent is disgraceful to our code book. It is to say 
the least of it, as unjustifiable as the British Crown 


In that case, the members from one | ing the iwo con'ested seats trom Virgivia, upon Ni, -i | duly un tobacco—the abomination of all abomina- 


Lions. J au pursuaced that it was occasioned by an 
entire oversight in congress, at the time of- its pas- 
| sage, aithough its workings must have been antici- 
[pated by the peculiar advocates of the protective 
stem out of congress. It is nut the duty on cot- 
lon bagging proper, to which | take special excep- 
ton. Ir protection had stopped there, nits zeai lor 
hemp, and this article, as oppressive as it may be tu 
‘the colton planter, other interests would not have 
l been so materially injured. But it was tuo exacting 
io be contented with a duty of tour cents on the yard 
aquere, of this article. Ii had the temerity to ask— 


ted or all rejected, from the necessity of the case. A a statesman in his views, of whom his country has; and succeeded in obtaining—what amounts to a pro- 


similar rule in regard to the places of holding the reason to be proud.“ ‘Ihe “Missourian” judges of 


elections, the mode of voting, or the form of making 
returns, would inevilably lead to the same practical 
results. . 

Heuce we are brought irresistibly to the conclu» 
sion thata fair jnterpie, ation of this clause of the 


the character of the author only, from the face of bis 


correspondence; but we happen to be a little more 


hibitury duty on gunny and other cloths, “made of 
hemp or flax, or any other material.“ without regard 
tu weight or width, “suitable ſor the uses to which 


behind the curtain, and have other reasons to concur | cotton tagging, is applied“! 


in the justice o! the compliment. The following is 
the first of the series recently received. 


_ @& 4 42 D ee, ee or See ex a, 2 


How are the citizens, generally, of the United 


In addition] States affected by this beautiful specimen of “pro. 


2 $ OIG DAR AAN EEN OET FORDE TERE SEE F 


NJI. 


2 aA im a ee 22 ͤ M- . 


euitable for gunny bags. salt 
purposes. The coarser Jeseriptyans 
from two fo four cents per yard They dre Mann- 
factured by Che peasaniry, a3 likewise cotton bag- 
ping in hand booms, of evenings, and during wealth 
er unsuited tetout door labor; and they have hereto- 
fore been looked to as a certain means of procuriug 
tobacco, and cotton to clothe their children. Thus, 
by our o vn act, we cut off from our eustomers the 
source af employment by which they were enabled 
to purchase freely of our leading staples—particu- 
larly the furmer. Because, forsooth, any thing that 
will make a cotton bag cannot pass through our cus- 
tom houses! The planter wants,a supply of coarse 
jinen for clothing his negroes. He is willing to take 
it trom the consu.wer of his tobacco or his cotton.— 
Stop, stop, says “protection,” You cannot import it; 
are you not aware that it is “suitable for the uses to 
whieh cotton bagging 15 applied?” ‘The merchant 
needs 10 00V sacks in which to disembark a cargo of 
salt which he has just received. “Protection” meets 
him and asks, do you tut know that they are sula“ 
ble for the uses to which cotton bagging is applied?” 
A small turmer in the west requires filly pieces of 
—syunny cloth” to make bags in which to export the 
surplus of his crop of corn which he has made witht 
his own hands—oy the sweat of hisown brow. Here 
stands facing hun that grim, aristocratie monster, 
sue ana SAH his umzug and un- 
By ow dare you o ask such favors 
„ e bod thie uses 40 * 
pppheai” 
theretore, of the tariff act of 1842 is 
and otherwise unjust, as 10 
tion upon the represen: 
ter uf 1839. 40, if ! 
vtton bagging by be- 


sacks, and many other 
enst in Germany 


a « 
Sor teed ra) 
fee ting tt Si ellis r 


Kerl the erti 8 
ton again. in 

‘Pls poreo, 
a whartigts pensive, 
zo Wb patptdiate m hen 
taves of the people. In the win 
am not mistaken in the period, c 
ing monopolized by a few houses in New Orleans, 
advanced to 37 of 33 cents per yard. Many planters, 


unwilling to submit to such an imposition iu prices, 
bags to bale their 


bought gunny cloth and gunny 
crops in; and in order to deprive them of this privi- 
lege in future, the bagging makers, and bagging fac- 
tors, and hemp gros ers, adroitly managed to secure 
a protection which left the planter no other alterna- 
tive than to buy that imanuiactured in the United 
Siates. 
‘Thus, then, it is by no means a matter of astonish- 
ment, that even at the unprecedentedly low value of 
our agricultural products, the balance of trade with 
Germany should be so largely m our favor. Even un · 
der existing circumstances, as | showed in a former 
letter, she consumes our tobacco to a vast extent.— 
If we were to take her broad cloths, instead of those 
of English manufacture. and her coarse linens, un- 
der a just tarill, she would, at no distant period, 
augment her imports to double the present amount. 
It vessels (reighted from the United States, with to- 
bacco fur the ports on the North sea, could get in- 
ward cargoes, iu addition to steerage passengers, in- 
stead of returning in ballast, they could afford to Car- 
ry their dun ard freights at lower rates than they are 
vow oblized to charge. Hence, we should be doubly 
benefitted by changing our policy. We would make 
the consumer able to buy, and the stuple would be 
transported of tore advantageous terms to all inte- 
rested. 


By increasing our im 
and Great Britain wou 
rigid syste n of monepo 
sv soon as their exchequers 


urge 


ports from Germany, France. 
jd be forced to relax in heir 
ly and taxation on tobueco— 
could bet placed in a 


condition 10 admit of such a step! lu England a di- 
ninution of duty on this article is beginning to be 


A late number of the “Morning 
wpne tobacco duties, spirits, and 
teaim. and aiford ex- 


Joudly called for. 
Chronicle’? says: 
silk duties run ul in the same 
tensive fa ilties to fraud and corruption. Of the 
whole tree, however, the crown duty upon tubacco 
has the foul pre-eminence of being the heaviest in 
comparison W ith the actual price.” 2 a * * 
The wealthy consumers of cigars 
from 50 to 100 per cen. the poor consumer of snutt 
and tobacco trom SOU to 1000 per cent.“ Les, from 
1.200 to 1.500 per cent! A writer in the same pac 
per, of the Sib instant, says, that the quantity of tu- 
bacco sm ggled is nearly as large as that which pays 
duty; aud ashs the question he, then, is the evii 
to be remedied? Very easily. It is comprised in 


is taxed qnly 


three words—reduce the duty. If the present un: 
reasonauly high duty was reduced to Js. or ls. 6d. 


ave the desiced efect. This re- 
would be attended with more ad- 
lu be three-fold. It would 
p to the nefarious traffic, 


which it gives birth, 


yer ib., it would h 
duction i the duty 
vantages than one, it wou 
not only put an etiectual sto 
and the evils and the vices to 
and which follow in its train, but it would at the 
saime time, render unnecessary the pernicious sys- 
tem of the adulteration of the article, which it is to 
be leured at present, is extensively practiced. The 
net ion yf the duty to the amount above ine 
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his broad cloths pnd calicoe 


hien cot- celebrated * 


ntion-: 


— — — —— — 


in the end 
in} exchequer. inas- 
mech. as all the tobacco then consumed, would have 
paid duty at the custom house, instead of only, two- 
thirds of it at present, or as some assert one half.— 
If the latter calculation be correct, then the amount 
yielded by the article at even this reduced duty, 
would very nearly come up to the sum realized 
by the existing duty; but when we take into con- 
sideration the fact. that a reduction in the duty on 
an article of general use increases to a vast extent, 
the consumption of that article, we cannot fail to 
arrive at the conclusion, that the revenue would af 
not immediately yet very shortly,) be a gainer by the 
change.” 

These opinions sho 
England favorable to 
be ulterly unable to accom 
the co-operation of the peop 
if John Bull perceives that 


w thatt 
a reduction of duty, 
plish any thing un 
le o 
he ıs losing the sale of 
san account of the obsta- 
the consumption of our 
ouzh to devise some other 
if there should be 


here is a disposition in 
but it will 
less with 


clos which he has raised to 
staple, he may be shrewd en 
plan of supplying his treasury, 
any material diminution in the receipts of the ens- 
toms, by a change of froin three shillings to one shil- 
ling per pound; and also overcome his prejudice 
azainst its “general use” in consequence of its bheing 
the product of slave labor! Is the reader aware, 
by the by, that the high contracting parties to the 
‘quintuple treaty,” (which originated in 
British numbuggery.) raise anrually, 
gate, a no less sum than $50,000 000 by impusts on 
tobacco2—and this too ostensibly as a measure O 
finance? 

By reference to a statement, which 1 transmitted 

to you by the last steamer, you will observe that, in 
1838, the receipts of Virginia tobacco at the ports on 
the North sea were only 3.920 hozsl 
in 1842, they reached 20,125. hogsheads—eshibiting 
an increase in five years of 16.105 hogsheads. The 
quantity imported this vear, of this description, will 
probably amount to 25,000. This is enough to freight 
forty ships of ordinary size. Now, with such exports 
fram Richmond, she should be benefited by the in- 
ward voyages of these yessels. There is an abund- 
ance of freight there to load a ship every week to the 
North sea, nine months in the year, and thus a regn- 
lar line of packets might be established if they could 
be filled with emigrants for their return trips. This 
can be effected, f Virginia has her true interests 
properly at heart. All that is necessary to accom- 
plish it 1s the completion of the “James River and 
Kana wha improvement.” Any one who will examine 
the map of the United States will be struck with the 
directness of the route between the sea board and the 
western states via Richmond, Lynchburg, Charleston 
on the Kanawha, &. — and of the advantages it pos- 
sesses, in being but temporarilly obstructed by ice, 
over canal communication north of it. You have 
then, but to finish this work, and put the prices of 
passage of a fair rate, and each ship to which you 
give a cargo will bring you in return two passen- 
vers, to convey to the Ohio river, for every five tons 
of her measurement. The emigrants will, | feel 
quite confident, sail for Richmond in preference to 
other ports, as s00n Ax they ascertain that they ca 
be expeditiously conveyed from thence onward; be- 
cause they can reach their place of destination at 
'g less en enen more certamty—and by travel- 
ling a shorter distance than if they were to land else- 
iwhete,. 


| Two-thirds 
States, from Germany, emba 
authorised in saying, (rom w 
‘thirds of all the tohacco imported 
States, for German consumption, will, when the 
railroads and canals intended tò connect the Weser 
with the interior are completed, be imported into 
‘Bremen. Bremen is emphatically the tobacco mar 
‘ket of Europe. With all the exertions of Antwerp 
and the Dutch Ports to divert the trade in this arti- 
cle from there, so far from its being diminished, it 
has steadily and rapidly grown. It has been per- 
fectly systematized by the merchants who regard the 
commerce in it as their legitimate branch of busi- 
ness—understanding it more thoroughly, if possible, 
than those of New Bedford do the whale trade. As 
Breen, therefore, will continue to purchase heavily 
our tovacco, aud embark so vast a number of eini- 
grants to our shores, why should not vessels be clear- 
led from there direct to Richmond, utstead of taking 
their passengers to New York and other ports, and 
then sailling to Richmond lor their outward cargo? 
For no other reasun than that there is no suitable 
outlet through the bosom of Virginia tothe west.— 
Let such a communication be opened, and you will 
at once secure the carrying of emigrants by it in pro 


portion to your expucls of tobacco. Yours, truly, 
AGRICOLA. 


of all the emizrants to the United 
rk at Bremen, and! feel 
hat l witness, that two- 
(rom the United 


l 
i 


| 


* 
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replenish; T 


f the United States. | 


| 


in the aggre- j| ference; or if not, that my § 


eads; and that, | 


| 


n| 


ENT 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Bates rose and said: Mr. Presi- 
presented to the senate resolves 
of the legislature of Massachusetts upon the subject 
of amending the constitaton of the United States so 
as to apportion representation and direct taxation 
among the states according to the free population in 
each. I did it because, asa senator from Massach- 
setts, I thought it my duty 10 do it. I moved to lay 
them on the table. There was not, within my con- 
templation, more than one event that could happen 
that would induce me to call them up. Iam not for 
disturbing the foundations of this yorernment. I 
also, as usual in such cases, moved that they be print- 
ed. The senate refused to print them. Jt is now too 
late to move a reconsideration of that vote, and I 
would not move it if | could. 


Yesterday the honorable senator from 
(Mr. Berrien.) presented counter resolutions of the 
į gislature of his state upon the sane subject. He 
moved to lay them upon the table and to print them. 
The senate directed them to be printed. I voted for 
the printing. 

I rise now, Mr. President, to bring this fact dis- 
tinetly and formally to the notice of the senate, that 
the senate may, if it think proper, correct this dif. 
iate may see the discri- 
hat has been made, and the measure of 
stice that has been meted out to her. 
tion to submit to the se- 
these remarks to its con- 


Feparary 6. Mr. 
dent, some days since I 


Georgia, 


| mination t 
Justice or inju 
Mr. President, I have no mo 
nate. I rose only to submit 
sideration. 
Mr. Merrick, on 
the transfer to the 
held by the Unite 


leave, introduced a bill ‘to direct 
state of Maryland of the stock 

d States in the Chesapeake and 

Ohio Canal Company, upon certain conditions. 


Mr. Allen moved to take up the bill to refund Ge- 
neral Jackson’s fine. The motion having failed by 
22 nays to 18 yeas, Mr. A. gave notice that he would 
renew the motion to-morrow. 


„ The tariff. Mr. Woodbury r 
his remarks in continuation from yeste 
ive session, the senate adjourned. 


After an execull 
trine of instructions. Mr. Day- 


Fesrvary 9. Doc 
ton presented certain resolutions from the legislature 
instructing the senators 


of the state of New Jersey, 

from that state and requesting its representatives in 

congress to vole for the bill to refund to General 
Jackson the fine which was imposed on him in 13815 


. for a contempt of court. 


Mr. Dayton said that, 
| pose to address the sena 

briefly but respectfully resp 
| now. lam, said he, most happy 
tions, in the course of my olhicia 
‘ source; but when those instructions 
| source so high as legislative council 
i sembly of the stale of New Jersey, I feel myself pe 
| cuharly honored. Should the bill in question be 
moulded into such form as will justify me in my own 
i judgment, it will give me pleasure to conform my 
i action to their wishes. But Iam unwilling, at this 
stage of the question, to announce what will be ay 
final vote upon the hill. t am here for advisement, 
and, so long as a single hour remains—until discus 
sion and deliberation are both eshaused, Í hold mi- 
self “open to conviction.” Should I finally doubt, 
the instructions of a New Jersey leg slat e would 
have with me a controlling power. bt vir, while 
| thus with unaffected sincerity acknowle.ge the high 
estimate 1 place upon the opinions of that body. let 
me be not misunderstood. | utterly deny the binding 
force of tn · se instructions. 1 will not shield myseil 
from a just responsibility by subterfuge or evasion. 
repeat, that I utterly deny the binding force of these 
instructions. This chamber was never intended as 
an automaton chess-board, nor we as senseless pieces, 
with which others play a game. If the legislature 
of New Jersey go further than to advise me of their 
wishes— to communicate what they beleve to be the 
sentiments of our common constituents, they usurp 
a power which does not belong to them. They were 
elected for no such purpose. L hold my place on this 
door subyeet to no limitation save that fixed by the 
constitution, aud responsible to no power save that 
of the people. Between them and me, I acknow: 
ledge no such “go-between.” Firmly, but espect- 
fully, [shall repel every attempt to encroach, in this 
or any other form, upon my constitutional mghts. 

Sir, I was not elected to this body tor any specibe 
object, but for general legislative purposes. So soot 
as Í assumed my seat, 101 New Jersey alone, bul the 
entire Union was entitled to the benetit of my judg 


: 
t 


esumed and concluded 
rday. 


inasmuch as he did not pro: 
te on the bill itself, he would 
ond to these resolutions 
to receive instruc- 
duties, from any 

emanate from 3 
Wand general as- 


U 
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ment of however hte value it aight be. Ahn hen Qed ome arme or uapee orel for derece pete upos fhe sapie iten wL se Deme acas 


ted with tie transactoa Ph oe oun itere had 
done this, and sinply this; they bad endeavored to 
shield the memory of one who had gone lo his long 


New Jersey imay be satisfied, as far as it iseoocerned, itt not fend essit to any porpose to saie tue 
to have its legisiatare think for me, will Massachuset docirine a sword for its eremies to destroy ns 
setts, will Georgia, will Kentucky consent As a | friends, ora shield to save the enrmies of the doc 
senator of the Linited States, I have relations with 


them. Jf J substitute the judgment of a New Jersey 
legislature in place of my own, what becomes of 
those relations? How are those duties satisfied? 


But, as a member of this body, the initiatory step 
upon my part was an oath to support the constitution 
of the United States. Has this doctrine of instruc- 
tion its origin there? Far from it. The object of 
that provision which gives to office its duration was 
expressly intended to provide against those constant 
changes which this doctrine must bring about. ‘This 
was intended as the conservative department of go- 
vernment—a something above and beyond the reach 
of popular impulse or sudden change; and yet this 
doctrine assumes that a legislative body elected an- 
qually may direct us in our official action here, or 
drive us from our seats. If this be so, the constitu 
tional provision is nullified. But it is rot so; the very 
act of resigning, sooner than violate one’s conscience 
by obeying, admits away the whose argument. 


The reasoning by which this doctrine is attempted 
to be enforced, if | understand it, is, that senators, 
being appointed by the legislature, represent the 
state—the wae as the principal, the other as the 
agent. ‘That whenever the principal, through ils le- 
gislature, chvoses to instruct, it takes the responsibi- 
liiy, and the agent is bound to obey. And yet those 
gentlemen who profess to act upon this doctrine uni- 
formly resign when instructed to vote in couftict 
with their judgments. And yet the vote to he given 
is rarely, it ever, a question of moral right or wrong: 
itis a question of Judgwent only—a mere mauer ut 
political expediency. Aud yet upon such a question, 
and where the principal assumes, as they say, all the 
responsibility— he advocates of the doctrine resign 
sooner than violate their consciences by obedience. 
Sir, Use act ol resigning, is ap adinission that, in de- 
spite of instructions, the responsibility is yet with 
tem. Af the legislature have the right to direct us 
in our dues here, houw, on such a question, involv- 
ing no moral principle, can it aflect the conscience 
or the honor vo obe)? This is one of those ditlicul- 
lies growing out of this doctrine, and the practice 
under it, to which | apprehend there is no sausſacto- 
ry solution. ` 

My views upan this subject are fortunately not the 
growth of my present position; they were expressed 
jong agg, and under otber circumstances. In tne year 
1838 1 had the honor to be a member vf the legisia- 
tive council of New Jersey. General Wall, a highly 
respectable citizen of that state, then held a seat.in 
thas body, poliuically opposed as he was to a large 
majority of bolh branches of our legislature. His 
friends had a lew years preceding been liberal in their 
instructions to wir. Frelinghuysen and the late Mr. 
Suuthard; and their want of qvedience had been de- 
nounced with the utmost bitterness. 


But the face of things had now changed—their 
weapon was in our hands. It was supposed by some 
that it was our duty tu strike, and that General Wall 
tuust obey or leave his seat. I tien assumed the po- 
sition for which | conleud uow; the right ty express 
our opinions, vur sense of what we believed lo be 
the views of our constituents, bul that the same was 
not and could nut constiuuonally be binding upon a 
member of this body. lu this moudihed forin, reso- 
Jutions were passed. They were utterly disregarded 
by General Wall; he said they were uut instructwas. 
Nor were they, in the sense that he understood the 
word. But at we were the principal, and he the 
agyent—il we were the master and he the servant, of 
what joportanec was the form of expression? ‘Bue 
servant whu kows the will of his master, is as much 
bound to conform thereto, as though he bad his com- 
munud. Words are bul the shell; it is the sense cuu- 
veyed which constitutes the kernel. 


But if I c rrectly understand the speech of my 
respected predecessor, he would not have obeyed in- 
structions, as such, emanating from us. because we 
did not believe in them, Or, mother words, he would 
make vur rule of faith his rule of conduct. He says: 
“Whale Lacknowledze the duty of obedience tou in- 
s ructions, it is right tor me to say that I do not ac 
know ledge the right of the legislature to play with 
it as wax and mould it to any form. IT will not be 
made the insttument of its abuse, nor shall it be 
prostituted to fraudulent purposes through my aid.— 
lam nv Jew, and do not believe if my enemy disre 
gards the Sabbath, and makes war on me on that day, 
that the command to keep it holy forbids self-delence. 
J now announce that, if those who do not belie te m 
the doc (rine of instruction, but trample it in the dust 
and laugh it to scorn, attempt to destroy my political 
friends and principles by fraudulently availing them- 
aeives of our reverence iar that doctrine. that thev 


trine from all possibility of bazard. If they mean home, leaving no representative to defend his fame. 

to blow hot and cold, they must select some other, That faime had become part of his country’s, which 

person to try that experiment upon.” for angnt that had appeared he had taithfully served 
This, Mr. President, will limit the doctrine, in its as one of her judicial officers. 


practical operation, within a narrow compass. It is] Mr. Walker (alho a member of the judiciary com- 
needless for our friends to instruct, because our views | mittee) was opposed to the amendmegt. He did not 


conform already; and if the adversary instruct, we ‘think that the reputation of the Judze was assailed 
will nut obey, because they do not believe in the doc- by the simple bill as it passed the house. 


i t 
. . Mr. len, of Ohio, argued that the amendment 
Sir, when I find myself instructed by the party proposed was entirely incongruous and as much so, 
now in the ascendant in the New Jersey legislature, also, as if the committee had proposed to append a 


am constrained to refer to these things. They con- clause fron the Declaration of Independence. He 


taiu the last practical exposition of the doctrine, as 

milintained by the representative of that party upon 

this floor. The New Jersey legislature, it has been 

well said, has been an “instructing legislature,” but 
its instructions here have always received practically 

hut one exposition. Nothing, I think, in the way of 

politics, would so much surprise her citizens, of both 

parties, us the resignation at this day of a member 

of this body in obedience to the doctrine of instruc- 

tion. But, sir, so lar as affects my own action, I care 

nut who regards or who disregards the doctrine. In 

my judgment, it is a doctrine at variance both with 

the letter and the spiritof the constitution, and there- , 
in I place my justification. 

Mr. Miller said he also had been honored with a 
copy of the resolutions just presented by his col- 
league to the senate, which he would also present to 
the senate. He would not at this time give his ane 
swer to these resolutions, but would take the oppor- 
tunity todo so when the bill referred to should be 
called up for the action of the senate. 

Mr. Henderson presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Mississippi in relation to the reduction of 
fees of the officers of the couris of the U. States. 

Insane asylum. The bill to provide an asyinm for 
the insane of the District of Columbia was taken up, 
and after dehate passed by yeus 29 to nays 13. 

After an executive session, the senate adjourned 
till the 12th. 


| Fesroary 12. The President laid before the body 
a message from the president of the United States, 
covering a letter Irom the governor of lowa, contain- 
ing a memoriat from the legislature of Iowa, osking 
admission into the Union as an independent state.— 
On motion, referred to the committee on foreign re- 
lations. Also, from the same source, a report made 
by Captain Stockton in relation to the vessel of war 
Princeton, constructed under his supervision and di- 


rection, and recommending the same to the special 


consideration of the congress of the United States. 


‘posed the bill, and he opposed it now. 


| 


‘insane asylum in this District. and for the payment 


hoped to see the bill passed Unanimously, and with- 


out the amendment. 


Mr. Foster gave his reasons for voting against the 
amendment. The bill from the house he said he had 
examined wilh microscopic eyes, to see if he could 
detect any effort. open or concesled, to prostrate 
beneath the garn of a military chieftain, the judicta- 
ry, which he regarded as the great Palladium O 
American liberty. He could find nothing of the 
kind in the bill. The bill before the senate in time 
and paper had cost the government already five tines 
as much as it was worth, and he hoped now to see 
an end ol it. l 

The yeasand nays were ordered upon the amend- 


ment. 


YKAS—WVewrs Arches, Bavard. Ber en, Choate, 
Clovrom, Divoa, Baus, Huren Horvat Merek, 
Miller, Morehead, Parce. Pasips, Porter, S. , Up- 
ham. and Wroodbmdiee—t 4. 
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aon. Jaroe nin, King. angu n. Se . ble, Sr Pove 
inadge, Tappan, Walker,. Woobury, and Wrigh'—25 , 

Mr. Willer, of New Jersey, here rose and gave his 
reasons for voting against the bill, though mstructed 
by his legislature to vote for it. Mr. M. said he had 
not and should not change his opinion. He had op- 
If he should 
now change his vole he should lose his self respect, 
and he should not gain the respect of the people of 
New Jersey. He represented a free state, and felt 
himself free to act as his Judgment and conscience 
dictated. 


The bill was then passed over for the present.— 
And in the course of the day a bill establishing an 


of dues at Baltimore for providing for the insane of 
the District, was passed. 


Two bills were also passed for changing the time 


Referred to the committee on naval affairs. lor : 
Tennessee resolutions. Mr. Foster presented a reso- of holding the courts in the District of Arkansas and 


lution of the legislature of Pennessee, in relation to at Clarksburg, Va. 

the publication of the decisions ofthe supreme court Tarif. Mr. Huntington continued his train of re- 

of the United States in some compact, cheap, and marks commenced on yesterday in defence of the 

authentic form, at the public expense. protective system, ant) having concluded, and the se- 
French spoliations prior to 1800. Mr. Fairfield pres nators appearing disposed to still go on with the de- 

sented resolutions of the legislature of Maine, in re- bate, the report and resolutions were for the present 


lation to the passage of a law to indemnify the clai- 
mants for French spoliations prior to 1800. 


Mr. Fairfield accompanied their presentation with 
some remarks. He said this was the third 
that the legislature of the state of Maine had pass- 
ed resolutions of a character similar to those; and 
he wished to enforce their influence by the expres- 
sion of his own deep conviction of the justice of 
@eve claims. On motion of Mr. F. they were or- 
dered to be referred to the committees on foreign 
relations and pru:ted. 


Tariff. ‘The senate then proceeded to consider the 
report of the committee on finances on Mr. Ae Duffie’s 


Mr. Huntington. of Connecticut, rose and deliver- 
ed at large his views of the question; before he had 
concluded the senute adjourned. 


Fesrvuary 13. Jackson's fine. The bill from the 
house to refund the fine imposed upon General An- 
drew Jackson by Judge Hall, being called up by Mr. 
Allen, to which bill. the senate’s committee had re- 
ported an amendinent providing that nothing therein 
contained should be construed to imply ary censure 
on the judicial conduct of Judge Hall in imposing 
said fine; 


Mr. Berrien, as chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee, gave his reasons in a few words for reporting the 
said amendment. This amendment was simply a 
proviso, that the payment of General Jackson's fine 
should not be construed into a censure upon Judge 
Hall who had imposed it, The members of the 
committee who agreed to the amendment wished 
that this act of grace or justice, or whatever it might 
be termed. should not be regarded as ap Unjust iu- 


tie ' bridge commenced the debate u on this bill, and re- 


marked UR he had been several tunes Isu ucted by 


proposition to reduce the duties on foreign imports. 


lail onthe table. 


| The senate adjonrneds 


Fesrvary 14. Jackson’s fine refunded. Mr. Wood- 


his legislature. He believed that he tad as good a 

| right to instruct bis legislature as it bad to inpstruce 
him. He had been instructed several. times and up- 
on various subjects, and upon one occasion in regard 
to an Indian treaty when the instruebons were for- 
warded in an entire misconception of the subject — 
Of course, in that case the instructions fell to the 
ground. ‘This Union was not like the Amolictyonic 
or Achaian League. ‘The defects of the early cons 
federation were done away by the constitution adopt- 
el by the people. Besides, this doctrine, said Mr. 
W is contrary to the jong establisned principle of 
jurists respecting an imperium in imperia. The states 
not only had no power given them in the constitution 
to interfere with the gencral government, but they 
were corum non juice, for another reason that such 
an interference is contrary to our rights. 


Mr. Huger was very glad. he said, to find thot there 
was no intention on the part of the friends of the bill 
to impute to Judge Hall any impropriety of conduct. 
He was a fellow townsman of Judge Hall at one 
time, aBd he knew him soon after he had commenc 
ed the practice of the law, though Judze Hall was 
older than himself. -Judge Hall was then much re- 
spected, and until his death he enjoyed the esteem of 
the bommunity where he lived. He would be griev- 
ed at any attempt) to cast a reproaeh upon him; but 
he had never doubted that Judge Hall was wrong in 
inpesing the fine. General Jacksonu was charged 
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with the defence of New Orleans. He was oblig 
to use effective means for this object. Were the 
question now put, whether New Orleans should be. 
defended by a resort to the same measures, every 
gentieman would say ves. General Jackson sue-, 
ceeded in defending the place; he effected much more 
thin was anticipated. Judge Hall was wrong. there- 
fore, in his decision. But if it were now in his pow- 
er to erase fron the page of history the record of 
this transaction, he would not do it. It presented 
one of the best pictures of which modern history 
could boast. Here was General Jackson, the con- 
querer of the conquerors of Europe, flushed with 
recent victory, presenting himselfhumbly at the seat 
of justiee. There was more vulut in this moral than 
nite victory of New Orleans itself and he trusted 
that to the end of time this moral would exert an in- 
fluence in this Country. N 

Mr Porter said he had been instructed by the le- 
gislature of Michigan to vote for this bill. and then 
proceeded to express the reasons why he should not 
vote for it. Mr. P.thonzht the bill did present a 
reflection upon Judge Hail, although such etfeet is, 
disavawed by its friends. Moreover General Jacke 
son. inen letter commenting on the amendment otfer- 
ed in the senate last year, had clanned the mopey 
asa right. Mr. P. was not disposed to yield to such 
pretension. l | 

The questien was then taken on ordering the hill 
to be rend a third time; and was decided in the atire’ 
tative, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Allen. Atchison, Atherton, e 
Parow. Ben an, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Parrtielt, 
Koster, Prancis, Falon, Hash. Bas wood, Hener 
won. Inger. Jarnagin, King Me Duthe, Mangas Hives, 
Sompie, Sever, Surgeon, ‘Tallmadge, Teppan, Wasser, 
Woodbury, WII. i 

N A Y S— Messrs. Ateher, Bates, Bavard, Berrien. 
Chore. Clayton. Dayion, Evans, Huaongron, Merr ek.. 
Mi ler, Pearce. Pheips, Simons, Cpham, Woudbite ge; 
— 

1155 bill was then read a third time, and passed. 

Pea Pateh. Tue bill for the settlement of the 
claus of the Pea Pateh Island was called up by 
Mr. Bayard. and atter debate was informally pass- 
ed over. 

Red River survey. The bill for the survey of the; 
Red River, was then briefly debated and ordered io 
a third reading, after which the senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tucrspay, Fes. 8. The four states. The consi-. 
deration of the right of the members elected by gene- 
ral ticket, to therr seats, was resumed. l 

Mr. Beardsley being entitled to the floor addressed | 
the house during the allotted hour. 

Mr. Caleb Smith, of Indiana, after deprecating this 
being treated as a purely poiitical question, and re- 
marking that this was the first time the house had. 
ever attempted to decide on the eonstitutionaſity ofa! 
law of the land, proceded to speak agaist the right 
of the said meimbers to thrir seals. 

Mr. Grider expressed his opinions against the valı- 
dity of their claims to seets, 

Mr. Cobb. of Ga.. (one of the personally interested] | 
addressed the house in favor of the clim. 

Vir. Arion next cecupied the floor, affirming the 
eonstituuonanty of the law. and replying to the re- 
marks submitted by Mr. Beardsley. o 

‘The bouse adjourned. 

Frier, Pes. 9. Mr. Thempson, of Mississippi, 
who vas entitled to the floor on the qu&tion of pri- 
vilege, addressed the house in support of the rights, 
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to their seats of the members from the four states, No, it was nol unanimouslz; the gentiohan frag port brown est: Comtalttee on eie lieHts Waly besdaies. 


designated. + l 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, foliowe, He snoke at | 
some length in support of the ee district kiv, on 
grounds of constitutionality, expedicacy, and justice. 
and in reply to the argument of his colleague, (Ile. 
Cobb.) of Me. Beardsley, und other gentlemen who had 
preceded him. 
Mr. J. V. Brown alluded to the fact of his having. 
had the honor, at an eariy part of the session, fo in-; 
troduce the bill whieh was now npon the table of | 
the speaker proposing to repeal the second section o! | 
the apportionment net which was the exciting topic 
of the present discussion, and was understood to say, 
that, although he held that section of the act to he 
pull and void, he bad nevertheless introduced the bill 
in order to erase it from the statute book, and pre- 
vent the liability of the recurrence of difivutties aris: 
ing therefrom such as they bad experienced at 


present session, and were stil! experiencing. 

Nhe introduction of Uns seeoud section into the 
legislation of the country was too extraordinary noi 
to have attracted alteation. II had been the work ol 
party; it had been the result of tie chort of party te 
prepetuate a triumph im this country which they had 
achieved either by fraud or by chance, aud which they 
saw about to be wrested forever trom them. The gen- 


ed 


Ueman from Georgia, (Mr. Stephens) had totally mis- 
taken the orizin of that section. 

Mr. Stephens (Mr. B. yielding the floor) inquired if 
the gentleman denied the fact he had stated. that this 
portion of the bill had been introduced by the gentle- 
man from S. Caroling, (Mr. Campbell?) 

Mr. Brown had denied that the gentleman was eor- 
rect in the assertion, but not that the gertleman un- 
derstood the facts really as he alleged them to be. 

Mr. Campbell (Mr. B. further yielding for expla- 
nation) observed that the gentleman no doubt had a 
correct reeollection of the origin of the second sec- 
tion of this act. It had been in this way: A reso- 
Intion had been introduced by him (Mr. C) instruct- 
ing tie committee on elections to inquire into the 
expediency of regulating the subject of congression- 
al elections in such wav by law aa that they should 
be by uniform districts throughout the U States. Some 
lime after svards the committee on elections, in con- 
ſormity with this construction, had reported a clause 
from which had originated this second section, which 
clause had been amended npon his motion, and as- 
enmed the shape whieh it now oreupied in the law. 
So Mr. C. had ertginated the proposition in the first 
mstanee, and inthe second instance, by his motion it 
had assumed the forma m which it now appeared as to 
the second secti n of the act. 

Mr. Drown spd be remembered well when the 
gentleman trom New Jersey, (Mr. Halsted) had offer- 
ed the amendment to the apportionment bill. The 


apportionment bill had never been entrusted to the 
They had no charge or ju- | take it away altogether—those amendments, and the 
It had been entrusted to a special expositions of the framers of the instrument, were 
Lcomittee of thirteen members, and they had report- 


eommittee on electrons. 
risdi lion over tt. 


edit wethort such a provision. The gentleman from 
New Jersey had moved the amendment, as he said 
he was iusteneted to do by the committee on elec- 
tions, instead of ite having come forward ss raised by 
the zuntieman from South Carolina who had support- 
ed the till. 


Mr. Campbell wished to correct the gentle man as to | mitations and not by the general grant. 


a fart: but Me. B. suggesting that an opportunity 
would be opened to the gentleman aft r he had con- 
chuded. dectmed to yield the (oor. 

Mer. Brown continued. When the gentleman from 
New Jersey had offered his amendment, the gentle 
man from S Carolina had risen and offered an amend- 
ment to the ansendiment, md the gentleman from 
New Jersey bad accepted it in lieu of bis own, 
thus taking the responsibility of it, and leaving 
the ventleman from South Carolina to stand in the 
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that the great mass of the party had uniformly op- 
posed it. 

If congress possessed the power they must exer- 
cise it in such manner as to make it possible to obey 
the law they should ordain but the law as it stood 
must remain unexecuted to all eternity unless some 
other power interfered to help it. It was contended 
that congress might legislate either as to the time, 
the place, or the manner of holding an election, as 
it pleased, and its legislating as to the one would not 
alfect the other two. Even admitting this, still af it 
did undertake to legislate as to either, it must do all 
that belonzed to that thing. If as to time, it mest 
fix the precise time; if as to place, the precise place, 


‘and ifas to manner, it must settle the whole manner. 


As the power was given to congress only as a reme- 
dial and conservative power, to preserve to the peo- 
ple their great right of representation, in interpret- 
ing and applying the power we ohght to Jean rather 
toward the power of the state than of the general 
government—to the great popular right of represen- 
tation than to the prerogatives of congress; arnt, 
whatever might be thought of the duty of the states 
to carry out and supply the deficiencies of conzres- 
sional legislation, still, if in fact they had not cone 
it, the right of the people to he represented must not 
be suffered to perish. Mr. B. insisted that the con- 


;temporaneous history of the adoption of the federa? 
constitution, going to show the fears of states as to 


the use of such a power by congress—seven out of 
thirteen of them having proposed amendments to 


to be considered in the tight of the dying tnstructions 
of a testator, and the testament was to be construct- 
ed accordingly; just as the words of a will might 
convey an estate in fee simple, and yet the oral ex- 
pressions of the testator proving that his purpose 
was to convey only a life-interest, nothing but a hfe 
interest actnally passed. We must abide by the li- 
Now, there 
could be no doubt that it was the intention. of the 
framers of the constitution that (is power of congress 
should remain in abevance so long as the states did 
rezulate the time, piace, and manner of holding 
elections for representatives. On that point bis mind 
was fully satisfied. 

Mr. Chilton, next arose and expressed his views 
against the right of the members from the four states 
in this house. 

Mr. Payne, of Alabama, obtained the floor, and 


humble relation of mere godtather to this illegitimate | spoke in tavur of the mode of electing by general 


ehad. 
Mr. Cumphell inquired if the gentleman did not re 


ticket. 
Mr. Hunt, of New York, spoke in favor of the 


eotlect thatthe gentleman from N. Jersey, when he law requiring election by districts and having coo- 


thad moved tbe amendment, had sanl it was in accor- 


dane with the motion of instructions which he (Mr. 
C) had made? 


‘The reply to this interrogatory, if any, was not sumed, 


heard atthe reporter's desk, 
Mir. Brown was now complaining that the gentle 


man from New Jersey had moved to amend the ap- | from the four states. 


portionment hill, which be knew in some shape or 


form was ebliged to pass this house, by engrafting | pressed his sentiments in favor of the members eiect 
upon it a district systema which ought to have been j ed by general ticket. 


left to stand upon its own merite, 


Some further conversation arose between Mr. Ste- | side of the question. 


phens and Mr. Browa as to the conflicting clans to 
the paternity of this section. 

Mr. Bra resumed Ile stated that this second 
section had wo democratie origin. 
cratie party had opposed this section at every step of 
ite progress, and bad usamnimonsly voted a cat ih 


South Carolina had not voted with thea. He hg! 
gone over to the enemy; he bad fought most gallani- 
ly agaist them, and that enemy had been so delizht- 
ed with the acquisition, that they had promoted him 
instantly to the coaumand, and he had actually led on 
the trained cohorts against his own friends. That 
amendment had been adopted by a vote of 101 yeas 
to 99 nays. The gentieman from South Carolina and 
another gentleman frou that state might have saved 
the democratic party the mortification of that de- 
feat. And, more; they might have saved twenty 
members of this house from the standing as they bad 
stood, dishonored at the dvor ot one of their commit- 
tee rooms 

He complained not sa much of the original intro- 
duction of the resolution by the gentleman from S. 
Carolina, or of its relerence to the committee of elec 
tions, but of its having been incorporated wito the ap- 
portionment bill, which it was known must pass, or 
the government be brought to a close. 

Mr. B. further entered into the details of the pro- 
ceedings and of the votes tn both houses of congress 
at various steps iu the progress of the apparbonment 
bill, to rerate the charges that had been made oi 
any considerable poruon of the “democratic”? par- 
ty having favored the districtiug section, and to show 


The entire demo- | the sitting members. 


cluded. 
The house adjourned. 
Sarurnvay, Fes. 10. The same'subject being re- 


Mr. M. Norris took the floor and expressed his 
views in favor of the members clanning to ve elected 


Mr. Chappell, (one of the personally interested) ex- 


Mr. Catlin, of Connecticut, followed on the same 


Mr. Summers, addressed the house against the 
claims of the members from the four states. 
Messrs. Jameson and Lumpkin followed in favor of 


The hoose adjourned. 
e ec era of the re 
Ar. Fenton, of Ohio, obtained the roor and siaied 
that in presenting his views on this question, should 
his ume expire before he had finished his speech. be 
would nevertheless present it to the public in another 
form. He would not permit any arbitrary rule of the 
house abridging the right of speech, to prevent him 
from submitting to the country the whole of histiews 
on an important question like this. He might rest 
the subject on the able report of the minority of the 
committee but he conceived it to be his duty, as a 
member of the house, to express his views. Mr. V. 
then went on to oppose the conclusidn of the report 
of the majority of the com ittee, and contended that 
this house could not go behind the act of congress 
for the purpose of shewing that it was uneconsttu- 
tional. He nevertheless contended that the act was 
constitutional, and that the sule principle upon which 
the argument of the majority report, in opposition to 
the constitutionality of the act rested, was, that con- 
gress had not provided for a complcte execution of 
the clause of the constitution, which gave toi the 
power to regulate “the time, place and manner” of 
holding the elections. The action of congress did not 
amount lo a complete system in itself, aud therefore, 
according to the report, whatſit had done was uncon. 
sütutional. Mr. V. said that this proposition was the 


notsound He pursued his argument ap to the expi- 
ra ion of his hour. ö 

Mr. Black. of Georgia, next spoke and announced 
his delerinination to resist the attempt to disfranchise 
his state on this floor. He contended that the effect 
of this action would be to rzpel certain members 
duly and lawfully elected. His was nota case jus- 
tifying the expulsion of members. Every species of 
dishonnor and disgraceful conduct had been permit- 
ted here, and yet the members engaged in it, had 
not been expelled. But now there was a proposition 
to expel gentlemen for-no other reason than be- 
cause they were elected by general ticket. Ile said 
that even fights had been witnessed on this very 
floor, and they had been passed over without ever 
being censured. He enumerated the cases of this 
kind that had ocenrred, and was indignant at the idea 
of such acts being treated with lenity, whilst the 
house should be called upon to expel certain mern- 
bers only because the peuple of the states from which 
they came, persisted in electing them in the furm 
they preferred. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Tennessee, next spoke, and in 
the course of his remarks, alluded to the statement 
of his colleague, . . V. Brown, that this measure for 
districting the states, originated with “that party which 
gained ascendancy in 1810 by chance or trand.” If 
his colleague meant to allude tu the state of Tennes- 
see, when he intimated that the whig party had gain- 
ed the ascendancy in 1840, by chance, or fraud, he 
would join issue with him. He could shew that so 
far from having obtained their victory in that state, 
by chanee, the whig party had met and overcome the 
most determined opposition on the part of their ene- 
mies. The loco foco party had mvoked and obtain- 
ed the aid of General Jackson himself in that con- 
test. They had the assistance ot Governor Carroll, 
who had signalized himself on every battle field 
where the Tennesseans had fought during the last 
war. Mr. Grundy, also, who is now no more, but 
at that time one of the finest popular orators in the 
country, and a man whom the gentleman admired 
more than any other he ever saw, volunteered in be- 
half of that party. With all this aid, and after a 
contest in which every inch of ground was dis- 
puted, from the northeast line to the Mississippi ri- 
ver, the gentleman's party was beaten only 12,000 
voles! Does this look like chance? said Mr. D. But 
to put this beyond dispute, said Mr. D. the champion 
of the gentleman’s-party there, whom they desire to 
run in the great sweepstakes of 1844, instead of the 
high-mettled courser of Alabama, or the old war- 
horse” of Kentucky, we have twice beaten by a colt, 
hardly bridie-wise. Sir, this looks very little like 
chance. The gentleman will nut, cannot, dure not, 
charge that the vote of Tennessee was, or cau be car- 
ried vy fraud or barter. 


That gentleman also charges that this districting 
measure owes its origin to the whigs. Mr. D would 
Join issue with him on that pomt also. He demed 
the fact, and maintained that it had its origin with 
Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, who was not a 
whig, but a member of the loco foco party. Ii was 
on the motion of this gentleman, that this clause was 
incorporated in the apportionment law. But his col- 
leag@e (Mr. B.) represented Mr. Campbell as having 
deserted his party on this question, and advancing at 
the head of a victorious cohort, upon his own frends. 
Well, (said Mr. D.) how was it when the Waterloo 
figit touk place, when the final contest came on? 
The gentleman from South Carolina did not march 
his cohort against Mr D's colleague, whatever lie 
may have done in respect to the rest of his party.— 
For his colleagne and the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina were in the same cohort, and both virtually 
voted for the bill, in voting against laying it on the 
table. 

Mr. Brown explained and said, that he and his 
friends had made every eflort to get this section out 
of the bill, in its different stages, by offering proposi- 
tions to amend it. But, said Mr. D., af Uns law is 
unconstitutional, if itis a mandamus to the states, 
and a strong federal mesure, his colleague, and all 
his democratic colleagues from Tennessee, should 
have voted against it under all circumstances. That 
would have teen lis, Mr. D's course with the gen- 
tleman's opinions. 

The protest of the whig members had been allud- 
ed to in this debate, said Mr. D. He was not here 
the first day of the session, and therefore did not 
sign the protest, but it met his approval. He voted 
at every stagg of the proceeduigs in reference tu it, 
to get it upon the journal. Mr. Dromgoole had said 
that the last ovement made by the whigs to have 
the protest spread upon the journal, was per se disre- 
spectful to the house. Mr. Dickinson denounced this, 
as carrying into practice the spirit of the sedition law. 
kt was declaring that the minority should not even 


= 4 


resting between a man and his God. He scorned to 
become the judge of his colleague's conscience. 

Mr. Stiles said Gol forbid that he shouid, and pro- 
ceeded to Qake additional charges against his col- 
league, and concluded by holding him up as ‘ta con- 
demned criminal” for whom he prayed. 


expressive sneer of Mr. Dramgoole, (whom he desig 
nated as the wheel horse of the toeo foca party in 
the house,) when he called the whigs the protestant 
members. He thanked him for the word. The first 
Protestant, standing upon truth; when he resisted an 
overwhelining majority, had only a handful of fol- 
lowers—now they covered the earth. Luther, thie 
first Protestant, was tempted to betray his cause, by 
the evil which he was foretold would come upon 
him. Inthe same manner the minority here were 
tempted to betray their cause, by the effect. which Ane e ieee 
they were told their course in regard to the protest i PEN . 

would have upon them. Luther, to such a sugges- | W EDNespAY. Fes. l5. Messrs, Chappell, Stephens, 
tion, replied, with the spirit of a hero, that he would | and Stiles, on leave given, made sone explanations 
go to Worms and do his duty, “if every tyle upou in regard to the report of some remarks in another 
the houses should become a devil to confront hin. paper , 

He trusted the minority wouid act m the same spirit. | Jackson's fine. A 8 Was received ſrom the 
We have, said he, protested against this plain and fa- Senate aon ie as 55 of the house bill to 
grant violation of the constitution at the commence- refund General Jackson's fine. PNS 
ment of this session—let us protest now against (he! The four states. The hpuse reaumed the conside- 
consummation of the proceeding which is decreed, | ration of the qnestion of privilege. f i 
85 standing by the constitution against a gross vio- |. Mr. Dougless addressed thé honse fe vehement vin- 
lation of it, let us do our duty even if our present dieation of the report he-had made rom the majori- 
meagre ranks upon this floor should be reduced 0 13 of the committee of eluetions, and in answer 10 
one-third of their present numbers Me. D. char- the arguments by which ithad been assai. 
acterized the proceeding of admitting these mem- | Mr. Weller, obtained the floor, against many com- 
bers, as worse than nullification. Nullification was petitors, and at once moved the previous quedtion. 
adopted in South Carolina after years ofrem nsirance! The original resolutions from the majority of the 
against the protective policy. But this violation of | committee had been before the house until last even- 
tho constitution was made without hesitation, with- ing, when 

out reluctance, and one gentleman (Mr. . J. Kennedy), Mr. Dromgoole had moved to arend them by strik- 
nad expresse! with what pleasure he put his foot! ing out all afier the word “resolved,” and inserting 
upon the law. If this flagrant violation of the con- | the following as a substitute: 

| stitution was not rebuked, after all our boasting about; “Therefore, that all the members of this house, 
ouc form of government, we would shew that our excepting the two contested cases from the state of 


The discussion was continued by Mr. Schenck, in 
i opposition to the report of the committee, Mr. Drom- 
goole in its favor, Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, Barringer, and 
| Barnard. 


laws were valid, our constitution frail, when they ; Virgina, upon which no opinion is hereby express- 
come in conflict with the passions and party ties of ed.) elected from the states of Maine, Massachusetts, 
publie men. Kube Island. Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
Messrs. Me Clernand and Rathburn followed in up New Jersey, Peousylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
port of the report of the committee, and the debate | North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
was continued untii a late hour, with benches one- see, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, IIS. Alabama, 
third full. Arkansas, and Michigan, have been duly elected, 
The house adjourned. and are entitled to seats in this house ay members 
Tuespar, Fes. 13. Mr. Huralson, of Georgia, i from the states-aforesaid. 
rose and made a protracted speech upon the avtion ofi Resoled, also, that the following membere rom New 
„„ upon the subject under debate. and the re- H sure, 0 Wit: Bdimuad Barke, Join R. R ‘ding, 
jlative merits of the general ticket and district sys- Muses Norris. jr. and John P. Hale, have owca duly 
tei, as well as the law of the last congress This; eleved and are entitled to seats iu this house as mem- 
ilaw Mr. H. said was unconstitutional, Jt was man- | bers from the 9 aie aturesaid. 
datory from congress to the states, aud was it right| “Resolved, ais», that the following members from 
for the creature to command the ereatorè The states Georgia. to wit id wurd J. Black. J. 1. S epnens, Hugo 
had made the government, and therefore the speaker A. Hara'sun, Anion 11. Chappell, Joha if. Lauinpkiu 7 
inferred they were not bound by it. The article in Howe hı Covi Watan U. Stiles, und Duncan L Ctineh, 
the constitution bearing upon the subject merely ori- ie ete 155 elected, and are ented tu Seats in this 
; 1 : “2 none asonu Ders [roi tne state utoresitid 
ginated iu the difficulties of making state laws at the Mr. Thomasson said be presumed there was no im- 
time the constitution was adopted. la conclusion, 


ne: propriety in hus asking a question. He wished to 
WIr. . ‘ 2 J e 4] 1 s „ 5 ‘ „ $, 
> L 2 eke 


ie . S u member of congress had been called upon to say 
against the sitting members from LA states. Those | 2 ; 

3 ; i . he was entitled to a seat io this house, when there 
who had done this still demanded discussion upon the „ i 


subject was po one here to contest i? 


i 


. 


: l : Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. ‘Tiat very case occurred in 
Ir. V 2 8 7 aie d ; 2 ; 
wong Bowling, of Missouri, next spoke. and took | ciation to the delegate from Fiorids, (Me. Lery.) 
pee Shou nt AGAM . „„ whose scat was dispuced during the wlisic of the last 
ed that this Jaw was mandatory upon the states, and 


therefore of no effect, as congress had no power to „ . ; . 
55 : © ‘The Speaker was ready for any proposition which 
Pa ia ae me 8 ; might be submitted, but did nut feel called upon to 

Mr. Davis of the minority of the committee, ob-, Sei AH ESUO 

tained the floor, and spuke in reference to the consti- “ The 5 thontaken upon the main question 
tationality of thé act of congress. A great many which eae Ordercd to be now put by n a of 128 
precedents in the history of the government were to 64 Re 
cited by Mr. D. to enfurce the provisions of the haw, | he main question having been ordered, the house 
and many of these had a bearing upon the constitu. by yeas aud ays next decided to adopt Mr Drom- 
tonat powers of congres.. Mr.D. 1 5 zoole's resulutions as a substitute fue those of the 
the objections to the Jaw as introduced in the debate | © Titles etero was 127 46. 57 
which had taken place, reducing these objections o si ` 
two puints;—first, that the law was unconstitutional, 
and secondly, thatit was indefinite and imperfect.— 
Mr. D. paid a compliment to Mr. Campbell, of S. C., 
fur the part he had taken in the bili to divide the 
states ilu copgressivnal distmets, and was cut oif iu 
the midst of his speech by the Speaker's hammer. 

Mr. Stiles, of Ga., next addressed the house in de- 
fence of the action of the four states, and in part in 
reply to Mr. Stephens. In the course of his remarks, 

Mr. Stiles was disposed to rebuke the latter for tak- 
ing part in the proceedings of the house when he had 
argued that he bad no rignt to a seat, and to this ad- 
ded that he presumed he would receive pay fur a 
seat which he did not believe he constitutional. y held. 


Mr. Stephens answered, that the ditference between 
his colleague and himself was this: His colleague 
voted for his own seat and for the pay arising Irom 
it, while he, himself, had voted'against his own seat 
and the pay depending upon it. 

Mr. Stiles then intimated that Mr. Stephens was 
Violating the constitutiun-he had sworn to support by 
being an active member of the bouse, and he did nut 
see how he could in conscieuce do this. 


| 


t 

A division of the question on Mr. Dromencle’s se- 
veral resufutions having been called tor, sud alsoa 
further division of tbe vote on the rignis of tecon- 
tested, members by states (Mr. Vonce’s motion), and 
also a further division of the vole on the right of tie 
contested tictsbers each by 1. taae (Mr. 
Dromzoole’s mution,) having been Called 4, bie house 
ich dato a state of much confusisn and disorder, 


Messre. Schenck, Adams and several others asked 
lo be excused frum voting, and severally assigned 
their reasons. An ellort was made to put down Mr. 
Schenck vy calls to order but without success. 

The members from the 22 states who had elected 
members by districts were declared tu be duly elect- 
ed by a vole of 123 to 2. The whig members (ex- 
cepung dir. J. R. Ingersool, who voted in the nega- 
tive,) declined to respond to their names upon inis 
resolution, 

‘The house then declared Edinund Burk to he elect- 
cd by 128 yeas to 63 nays; J. R. Reding, by 120 yeas 
lu 66 nays; Moses Norres, by 117 to G3; John P. Hale, 
by 108 tu 67; &e. Kc. 

Tne house adjourned, 
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acie, we, Ihe Hon. Ricnarp B. MAGRUDER, 
ght mions, or at he rue judgesof the 6h judie 
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turing Sat would be one hundred! and forty-four mil- 
hong and the total revenue from customs alone no less 
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Carter Bevery. Esq, of Virginia, is no more. He 
paid the debt of nature on the 10:h inst. atthe Eagle 
Hotel, Fredericksburg, aged 72 years. 
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The Hon. Lt Cowie. a jnstice of the supreme court 
at Now York, dita at Aibany on the bith iast., in tii 
Min venar ob ws aces ‘Phe mietinchaly mitelligence was 
announced Ub path branches of the fewistature: of New 
ran cab taten, ON ike tenen mornine. 


* 


Specie 103.389 1] York, in sess a . 

Orne {rce ardcles 452,191 Resolattians to weer erape for uriy Guys were nedopied, that re, 1 toun unheared of depth. and that tie grat 
SS and the houses 101 acjeurned ta testo ue ge8peEeEL roads ate absolutes unpassa ble 111 Consequence. he 

Total 66.145.773 He was a tuat of superior mind, aud was Universally 1 had not urrwed ou her outward passage oa 

Duties vui eied 1,572,271 | respected. the Gib. 
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The first operation effected by the passage of our Amer. 
ican Tariff, was to invigorate domestic manufactures and 
infuse confidence throughout the channels of our home 
business, which immediately evinced a state of conva les- 
cence in all directions. 

Its next operation, that upon our revenue and foreign 
commerce, was supposed to be much more problematical, 
Many boldly asserted that the treasury would fall off so 
deplorably in the amount derivable from duties upon im- 
ports, iu consequence of the “prokibitery” dutes levied 
by the new tariff, that a direct tax or heavy loans would 
have to be resorted to, to meet the current expenses of 
government. This opinion was no doubt as seriously en- 
tertained as it was earnestly urged, by the statesmen who 
opposed the passage of the tariif act; and althe es imates 
jn the presidential messages and treasury reports have 
predicted heavy diminutions of receipts from the custom 
houses, under the operation of theact. This was wise- 
ly done. In a case of svinich uncertainty as this ex. 
periment involved, official calculations ought always to 
be far upon the safe side of the estimates. A government 
should be sure of adequate resources, and trust as 
little as possible to haps and contingencies. l 


The opcration of the tariff as yet, upon our revenue or 
foreign relations, has not had time to exhibit more than 
mere indications. These however begin to look exceed- 
ingly well. From the time of the passage of the act, until the 
beginning of last month, tho permanence of the act was 
in great doubt, and even now, we are led by portentous 
political party announcements tu apprehend thata formi- 
dable attempt will be made in the popular branch of con- 
gresa, to seriously modify the existing law. Under the 
liope of such a change being affected, the usual activity 
of trade hus been obstructed, and importations have been 
far short of what, but for this expectation, they would 
have been. This state ofthe market however is begin- 
ning to yield, and the year 1344 opens so far, with most 
encouraging promises. The receipts at the custom house 
at N. York alone, during the month of January, AMOUNT- 
xp to $1,872 271. At this rate the revenue of all the ports 
of the Uniun for the year would exceed Forty millions of 
dollars, But even this, has been exceeded by the recei - 
pts so far, of the present mouth, at the same port. 


In the first seventeen days of the présent month, the ag- 
gregate receipts at the custom house at New York alone, 
amounted to 81, 523.000, being at the rate of nearly forty 
millions per year, for that single port. On Friday, the 16th 

instant, $175,000 were received, being the largest sum 
ever received at that office in one day. 


This rate however will be but temporary—yet it fur- 
nishes proof of the adequacy of the duties under the 
tarifi, io meet the expenses of the federal government, 
“economically administered, —as it ouglit, and we hope 
that it will be. 

The secretary of the treasury, in his annual report to 
congress, estimated the receipts from customs of the 
fiscal year to end the let of July, 1844, at $17,432,- 
272 09—and for the year ensuing that day, to Ist of 
July, 1845, at 820, 000,000. It will be seen above, that 
nearly three and a half of the estimated seventeen and 
a half millions for the current year, has been callected 


at a single port, in scven weeks only—being more than one 


ith of the tutal nmaunt. 
Yol. — Sig. An. 
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These results confirm the impression we have all 
along entertained, that there will be no necessity to re- 
sort to additional duties. Underwriters we suspect 
would now insure the adequacy of the treasury‘at a very 
slim premium, without resorting to a tax upon tea and 
coffee. 

So much as to the revenue. We presume we shall 
hear but little hereafter, about having to resort either to 
new uies, direct taxes, or loans, to support the current 


| expenses of the general government. The legitimate 


object of taxation for that portion of our republican sys- 
tem will always be found to be the readiest, shortest, 
simplest, saſest, best of all contrivances,—an adequate 
discriminating duty upon imports,—and so far as we are 
yet able to judge of it, just about suct a one as we now 
have. 


—— — — —— ab — — — — — — 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
The steamer Hibernia, arrived at Boston on the 


leaving 5 at Halifax, where she took in 9 fer Boston. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

FARLIAMENT, was opened on the Ist instant by the 
Queen in person, in the following speech, read, says 
the Times, with admirable. clear, and distinctenuncia- 
tion, especially the declaration in relation to Ireland: 
“I am resolved to act in strict conformity with that 
declaration,”—were delivered with a degree of force 
and emphasis perfectly unmistakeable. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen: 

It affords me great satisfaction again to meet vou 
in parliament, and to have the opportunity of profit- 
me by your assistance and advice. 

entertain a confident hope that the general peace 
so necessary for the happiness and prosperity of all 
nations will continue uninterrupted. 

My friendly relations with the king of the French, 
and the good understanding happily established be- 
tween my government and that of his majesty, with 
the continued assurances of the paaceſul and amica- 
ble dispositions of all princes and states, confirm me 
in this expectation. l 

1 have directed that the treaty which I have con- 
cluded with the emperor of China shall be laid be- 
fore you, and [ rejoice to think that it will, in its re- 
sults prove highly advantageous tothe trade of this 
country. 

Throughout the whole course of negotiations with 
the government of China, } have uniformly disclaim- 
ed the wish for any exclusive advantages. 

it has been my desire that equal favor should be 
shown to the industry and commercial enterprise of 
all nations. 

The hostilities which ¢ook place during the past 
year in Scinde, have led to the annexation of a consi- 
derable portion of that eountry to the British posses- 
sions in the east. 

In all the military operations and espeeially in the 
battles of Meanee and Hyderabad, the constancy and 
valor of the troops, native and European, and the 
skill and gallantry of their distinguished commander 
have been most conspicuous. 

E have directed that additional information expla- 
natory of the transactions in Scinde, shall be forthwith 
communicated to you. 

Gentlemen of the houseof commons: 

The estimates for the ensuing year will be imme- 
diately laid before you. They haye been pre pared 
with a strict regard to economy, and at. the same 
time with a due consideration of those exigencies of 
the public service which are connected with the 
maintenance of our maritime strength, and the mul- 
tiplied demands on the naval and military establish- 
ments from the.various parts of a widely extended 
empire. | 
My Lords and Gentlemen: 

1 congratulate you on the improved condition of 
several important branches of the trade and manu- 
factures ot the country. 

I trust that the increased demand for labor has re- 
lieved, in a corresponding degree, many classes of 
my faithful subjects from sufferings and privations, 
which, at former periods, 1 have had occasion to de- 
plore. i 

For several successive years, the annual produce 
of the revenue ſell short of the public expenditure. 


19th, in 143 days from Liverpool, with 81 passengers, 
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1 confidently trust that in the present year the pub 
lic income will be amply sufficient to defray the 
charges upon it. 

I feel assured that in considering all matters con- 
nected with the financial concerns of the country, 
you will bear in mind the consequences of accumu- 
lating debt during the time of peade, and that you 
will firmly resolve to uphold that public credit, the 
maintenance of which concerns equally the perma- 
nent interests and the honor and reputation of a great 
country. ‘ 

In the course of the present year the opportunity 
will occur of giving notice tothe Bank of England 
on the subject of the revision of its charter. 

et may be advisable that during this session of par- 
liament, and previously to the arrival of the period 
assigned for the giving of such notice, the state of 
the law with regard to the privileges of the Bank of 
England, and to other banking estalishments, should 
be brought under your consideration. 

At the elose of the last session of parliament, I de- 
clared to you my firm determination to maintain in- 
violate the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

] expressed, at the same time, my earnest desire 
to co-operate with parliament in the adoption of all 
such measures as might tend to improve the social 
condition of Ireland, and to develope the natural re- 
sources of that part of the United Kingdom. 

kam resolved to act in strict conformity with this 
declaration. 1 forbear from observations on events 
in Ireland, in respect to which proceedings are pend- 
ing before the proper legal tribunal. 

My attention has been directed to the state of the 
law and practice with regard to the oecupation of 
land in Ireland. 

I have deemed it advisable to institute extensive 
local inquiries into a subject of 90 much importance, 
and have appointed a commission with ample autho- 
1 to conduct the requisite investigation. 

recommend to your early consideration the en- 
actments at present in force in Ireland concerning 
the registration of vuters for members of parliament. 

You will probably find that a revision of the law 
of registration, taken in conjunetiou with other causes 
at present in operation, would produce a material di- 
minution of the number of county voters, and that it 
may be advisable on that account to consider the state 
of the law, with a view to an extension of the county 
franchise in Ireland. 

I commit to your deliberate consideration the va- 
rious important questions of public policy which will 
necessarily come under your review, witb full confi- 
dence in your Joyalty and wisdom, and with an ear- 
nest prayer to Almighty God to direct and favor 
your efforts to promote the welfare of all classes of 
people.” | 

Tue Srarr Troazs, are the absorbing topic of the 
British papers. The proceedings up to the 1%th day are 
given. Oy space obliges us to omit even an abstract 
The striking off unfairly, all the Catholics from the jury, 
has awakened a powerful prejudice, aud a deputation of 
the Dublin corporation waited upon tho Queen, with a 
remonstrance on tne subject, signed by the most respec- 
table of all parties. She declined to interfere however, 
in a pending judicial proceeding, in respectful terms, re- 
ferring the grievances of her fish subjects tc the consi- 
deration of the parliament now in session. 

The Irish amuse themselves no little with the trial, which 
they treat asa piece of fun. Shiel’s speech is spoken of 
as an unsurpassed specimen of true Irish eloquence,— 
a fair fellow io the memorable speech of Emmet, and 
has thrown him once more into the open arms of his 
countrymen, from whom he had partly become estrang- 
ed by refusing to participate in the repeal agitation. 
O'Connell was to make his defence on the 5th inst. He 
contrived to attend a repeal meeting, and made a speech, 
whilst the trial was progressing. 

It is stated that a fatal raw is in the indictment, which 
in case of a verdict of guilty, mum operate to quash it. 
Some think ita wilful error, the escape of the prisoners 
being less embarrassing to ministers, than their imprison- 
ment. 


The Bank-of England is making terms with govern- 
ment for arenewal of her charter. Bank stock had ri- 
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sen in consequence. The Times treats the subject the termination of your mission, it is yet a source of floor. They will only here say, that in the opinion 


slightingly, and the Morning Herald contends that | much satisfaction to believe that you are to be succeed- of a majority of the committee, it willeffect the pur- 
the Globe has been mystified. The last named jour- ed by one who will bring with hinfthe same friendly pose for which it is honestly designed, and perhaps 
nal seems disposed, however, to adhere to jis state- | dispositions which you have always manifested, they may he excused for remarking, that those who 
ment; and in confirmation, refers to the fact, that the In bidding you adieu. J can only wish you a safe re- urge objections against it, ought at least to present 


governor and deput governor of the bank have of | turn to your native land, and many supetadded days some other scheme, more perfect and eficacitous.— 
The bill, they believe, if it become a law, will secure 


Jate been in usually frequent attendance at Downing of health and happiness. 
street. ee Mr. PackENHAM’S ADDRESS. the collection of the taxes, and when that shall once 
DREADFUL COAL-PIT expLosioNn. We stop the press 1 have the bonor to place in your excellency’s be effected, and the whole revenue system fairly put 


gn, accredit- in operation, the great difficulty in our way will be 
nary and surmounted, and the path made easy, to the adoption 
of such other measures, as may be found to be neces- 
ily the demands of the publie 


to announce a dreadful explosion of fire-damp, which | hands the letter of the queen, my soverei 
took place in Duke Pit. Whitehaven, on ursday ing me as her majesty’s envoy extraordi 
afternoon, between 3 and 4 o'clock. The whole of | minister plenipotentiary to the United States. 
the men in the pit at the time, 11 in number were Your excellency is already aware of her majesty's | sary for meeting punctua 
killed. There were also 11 horses killed. earnest desire to cultivate and maintain the most creditor. : 

Carlisle Journal. friendly understanding with this country. The committee cannot bring themselves to believe 
Lorp Monzzrn, is about to re-enter the field of Permit me, sir, to take this opportunity of assuring | that any argument or appeal is necessary to be ad- 
he will resume his public duties | you, that it will be the object of my highest ambition dressed to the members of the legislature of Mary- 
at Wakefield. He intends to appear at the great | so to conduct my intercourse with your excelleacy’s land, to convince or persuade them, of the stern and 
West Riding free trade dinner on the 31st inst. government as to contribute, in as far as in me may imperative duty of meeting with fidelity the claims 
Mr. Packenham, the lie, to the fulfilment of her Majesty's friendly inten -| of the pnblic creditor. To suppose such necessity, 
inted British envoy to the United States, | tions towards the government and people of the U. S.'istoinferanutter disregard ofthe plainest principles of 
carries out with him, it is confidently stated, full in- THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO MR. PACKENHAM. | fair dealing, and common honesty, and of course the 
structions to negotiate a settlement of the Oregon ter-| It affords me great pleasure to receive the assur. supposition is wholly inadmissible, ina report ad- 
ritory dispute. London paper. | rances which you give me of the friendly dispositions dressed to the body, whose organ we are. 

Tag Corn Laws. In reply toa remark, that the | of her Britannic Majesty towards the government The people of Maryland, have not even the flimsy 
Queen’s speech made no allusion to the corn laws, and the people of the United States. And I indulge! pretext, which is urged with reference to the debts 
Sir Robert Peel announced in parliament, that it was | the hope that your residence near this government of at least one of the states, that it was contracted in 
omitted because no change was contemplated by mi- | may be attended by the establishment, on a firmer basis | opposition to the forms of the constitution. 
nisters. They signed to adhere to the present | of the relations of amity and peace which so hap-|_ Mississippi insists, that with respect to a part of 
enactments. pily exist between the two countries. 1 also trust, | her debt, thë form of contracting, as prescribed by 

Revexve. The income tax for the last year yield- | sir, that you will Gnd your residence here every way her constitution, was not observed, and upon that 
ed £5,289,000, being an increase of £4,687,000 over personally agreeable to you. I give you the assu- ground, she denies her obligation to pay it; but with 
the preceding year. Other miscellaneous items made | rance that nothing on my part shall be wanting to reference to the residue, she not only recognises its 

validity, but has passed tax laws of great efficacy 


i se over £6,000,000 Excises increas- | make it 80. 
the total inerea and vigor, punctually to discharge it, accordiag to 


ed £387,000. Thecustoms fell off £64,000 and stamps ees 

£33,000. PAYMENT OF THE JACKSON FINE. the terms of her engagement. 9 
Comparing the quarterly reports ending January | The fine originaily paid by the general, was 91000. The ground upon which she disavows the binding 
5th, 1844, with the corresponding quarter of last year, | Some of the editors of public papers still seem to force of part of her debt, we consider allogether un- 
increase in customs, of 552.000, and 9 to- be under the impression that it was paid at the time tenable, byt still to some minds there may seem to 
revenue, over that period, of £660,000, | by the citizens of New Orleans. Not 80, They be a plausible pretext for the course she has taken. 
provement in trade. poate subscribed the sum, and it was tendered to, | But with us in Maryland, the invention of man can 


ut refused by General Jackson, who insisted upon devise no Excuse, for departing for one moment, 
from the plain path of honor, and honesty. No in- 


9 NAL AFFAIR S. aving it himself. Interest from that time makes 
NATIONA ine 91 now, $2,700, which amount has been for- | genuity or sophistry can raise a doubt of the direct 


Tug CHINA MISSION. Letters brought by the Hi- | warded from the public treasury at Washington, by and palpable obligation of the state, to pay to the last 
pernia state, that Mr. FLercuer, secretary to Mr. ja special messenger. ; dollar all sh e has borrowed, principal, aud interest. 
Connie: arrived at Bombay on the 11th—-and Mr. | To refuse to do s0, or to delay, without the most 


Gusnive himself on the 15th of November. The STATES OF THE U! NION. | F 5 1 1 


issi treated with great res ect by the go- . ; 
aa (British) at Bomb : The soni 1988 MARYLAND. — arthing, would be voluntarily to consign her name 
out, with the commanders of the army and navy at] CONGRESSIONAL. ELECTION of 14th February. We | to everlasting infamy. 
their head, to receive the minister, and every honor | have not yet received accurate returns from all the| . No name of sufficient authority to arrest the Pe 
was shown him. The mission proceeded with the counties Ro faras to insert a table of complete re- lic attention, has ventured to express a doubt, of the 
United States squadron on the 29th of November | turns. All six of the whig candidates were elected‘ | perfect capacity of the state to contract debt, whilst 
for China. and all except Mr. Spence, have taken their seats. Jurist“ and judges of the most exalted reputation, 
l WAYS AND MEANS. ave concurred in affirming her power to do 80.— 
Tie Beiris MINISTERS. The Right Hon. Ren-] Finances oF tae Srare. The committee on The wretched sopistry, that this power is denie 3 the 
ARD PACKENHIAM, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. | ways and means, to whom 30 much of the message legislature by the 13th article of the declaration of 


thers attached to ins suite and also of the governor, as relates to the finances of e rights, is almost too preposterous to merit our notice. 
BWwwZLI., and o ; 8 been sometimes said, that our debt has been 


Capt. LAL sor, R. N., commander of the Vestal, and | state was referred, have had the same under con- It has i 

his brother, reached the seat of government on the sideration, and submit the following report. contracted by the borrowing of money for purposes 
19 ch. The two latter have since returned to N. York.) “Upon a careful and thorough investigation of the | of internal ım rovement, and that the language of 
On the 21st the ceremony of the presentation of | whole subject, the committee have come to me con- the article referred to, does not authorise the levy- 
the new minister and his suite, and the leave taking | clusion, that though the condition of the state is one | ins of taxer for such an object. ‘The provision u, 


inister, took place at the resi- | of serious embarrassment and difficulty, there is no that every person, except paupers ‘ought te con- 
of Mr. Fox, late m! P P J: tribute his proportion of public taxes for the support 


’ was attended on the accasion by the reason to despair of her ability to meet all her engage- 
1 wal his cabinet. : ments, and alimately to free herself from the weight of of government,” and it has sometimes been obscurely 
ADDRESS OF MR. FOX. debt, which now represses the energies of the people. hinted, rather than asserted, that the laying of taxes 
In presenting you this letter from the queen, my The first and most important subject which engag- 57 fe debts contracted for the internal improvement 
sovereign, terminating my diplomatic functions as|ed the attention of the committee, was the ascertain- 1 the 1 is not = on support of government. 
her majesty’s representative in the Uniten States, it | ment and apptication of the proper measures to en- 1 aa be aiak ae indeed, if the !mprovem ent of 
becomes a welcome part of my duty to express to | force a com liance with the present revenue laws of the internal condition of the country, were not the 
ou the sense 1 entertain of the kindness and courte- | the state. it seemed obvious that, unless these laws legitimate exercise of the powers of the government 
By which I have uniformly experienced both from | were obeyed in every part of the state, and every ae who assert the doctrine must maintain not 
yourself and from those who have preceded you in portion thereof, made to bear a proper share of the 0 y, that the state has no power to do this but that 
the high office of president of the republic. public burdens, that the whole system of taxation S 55 the power to others, for it 
It has always been my wish, aan has bern my du- would eumee A The 5 do not di 1 ath ei V 80 5 

| 7 

ty, to labor for the preservation © peace, an forthe | wish to be understood a$ saying, that the de inquency | from the adoption of ie edastiurion:to 105 vent 
time, the legislature has been in the unquestioned 


establishment of a duble national friendship be- of one or more counties, would justify others, in 
tween the two countries; and whilst it has more than | withholding obedience to the law, or refusing to con- ; 

lot, during the period of my ser- tribute their share of the sums required to meet the | exercise of the power. of incorporating companie? to 
dies here, to treat with the make roads and canals. It is believed that, there 
that involved very serious diference of opinion, I am | each and all, should pay alike, and the indispensable does not exist a government in the worid, without 
happy in bearing testimony to the fact, that those | necessity of their doing so, to enable „those engage- this power, and that itis indispensable to the welfare 
United States, as I hope that they have also been on ed with that essential feature, too precarious ard in- Nor can the citizens of Maryland protect themsel- 
my part, in the temperate and respectful form which | defensible to be perinanent. The committee, there-| ves, from the utmost severity of reproach, if they 
best befits the official representatives of power ſul fore, in the outset, directed their attention earnestly | falter for one moment, in the path to which honor 

ions. 

Ir. taking my official leave of you, Mr. President, | upon the success of the measures which may be a in debt, without due notice and consideration. The 
1 hope you will allow me to add the assurance of the dopted to that end, the very foundation of our hopes | system of borrowing money for internal improvement 
sincere interest that I shall always feel fur your own of maintaining the honor of the state rests. originated in 1827, and has continued without inter 

THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. the preparation ofa bill, framed to accomplish this with thier entire assent and approbation. ‘The cir- 

It gives me great pleasure in this, our last official | object. This bill has been reported to the house, and | cumstances under which the eight million loan bill 
ipterview, lo s8 that, duriag your residence here, is now undergoing the ordeal of a searching exami- passed in 1835, give toita force, and to all the oble  ı 
which subsist between the two governments, and | proper occasion, to enter upon an elaborate defence | to ordinary acts of legislation. The legislature thea 
that your official intercourse has been highly agree- of either the principles or details of the bill. That assembled, impressed with the weight of the respon- 
that Jun eqverpment. While I cannot but regret] has been done, or will be done in debate upon the | aibility which rested upon them, and desirous of con- 


shows an 
tal increase of 
proving an im 


United States of matters public ST ee ar but the manifest propriety that 
controversies have been conducted on the part of the | ments to be met, would render any system not attend- | and prosperity of the people. 
and enlightened nation and anxiously, to this vital subject, believing that points, by the apology, that they have been involved  ! 
personal happiness and welfare. They have, therefore, bestowed great pains upon ruption until 1839; with full notice to the people, and 
you have sedulously cultivated the friendly relations | nation and criticism. ‘Phe present is not deemed the | gations it imposes, a solemnity, which do not beleng 
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sulting the people in refergnce toa subject of such 
vast importance, resolved to adjourn, to meet again 
in extra session in May, thatin the interval, they 
might ascertain the will of those, whose interests 
were so vitally concerned in the result. They ac- 
cordingly did so adjourn, mingled together, and con- 
sulted with their constituents, and coming again, fresh 
Jrom the source of power, and clothed with their 
authority, passed the law, under which this large ad- 
dition was made to the public debt. To whisper a 
doubt of the validity of a debt so contracted, bespeaks 
a contempt for all those principles of common hon- 
esty, and common jnstice, upon which not only all 
our most cherished rights, but the very frame work 
of the social system itself depends. 

If the state may set aside these engagements, she 


may with equal propriety violate, any other contract 


into which she has entered. She may Fevoke the 
grants, upon which the title to all the lands in the state 
depend, and issue others for the same lands, after 
having received a ful! equivalent for them, from those 
to whom the grants were originally made. To muin- 
tain such a doctrine, is to tear up by the roots that, 
which lies at the foundation of all that is worth living 
for, and to make the state, the fountain of fraud and 
dishonesty, fwhen its proper and becoming office 
is to disseminate among the people, the pure princi- 
ples of honor and justice. 
It may be assumed as incontrovertible, that corrupt 

governments will contaminate the people. 

Governments are or should be, the springs of law 
and justice, butif the waters which flow from them, 
are infected with poison, it follows with unerring 
certainty, that discase and corruption will spread 
throughout tho land. 

Could even a rational doubt be entertained of the 


her productive capital, (other than the bank stock,) 
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at prices which it will command in the market, is 
$11,387,284 98. 

The bank stock is not exhibited in this connexion, 
because it is proposed to sell it, to pay the arrears of 
interest due Koin the state. 

But besides this productive, the state holds a large 
amount of capital and credits, at present unproduc- 
tive, but which must nevertheless, in the course of a 
parion not very remote, become of considerable 
value. 

The amount of capital ard credits thus 

held, independently of intérest ac- 

crued upon them tothe Ist oft De- 

cember, 1843, is $13,628,322 77 
From this amount is to be deducted, 

the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Rail Road company, for three mil- 

lion of dollars, included in it, for 

which the bonds of the state for 
$3,200,000 were given. the said bonds 
not having been used, and having 
been deducted from the liabilities of 
the state, 3,000,000 00 


Leaving of unproductive capital $10,628,322 77 


Much the largest portion of this capital, consists 
of the bonds and stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio 


[Canal company—of the Baltimore and Susquehanna 


Rail Road company—and the Susquehanna and Tide 
Water Canal company. 

The committee suppose that under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, the capital and credits of the 
state, @vhich are at this time unproductive, would if 
so applied, pay five million of dollars of the state 

t. 


original power of the legislature to contract debt, | deb 


that doubt, under the circumstances attending the 
creation of ours, would not furnish the slightest apol- 
ozy, for hesitating to pay it. The people the source 
of all power, were fully aware of the proceedings of 
their agents in reference ot this subject. They not 
only knew, but approved of those proceedings, by re- 
electing for a series of years, the same persons by 
whom the debt was contracted, and by whose au- 
thority, from time to time, its amount was aug- 
mented. > 

Having thus not only stood by, but actually en- 
couraged our agents in passing the laws out of which 
our responsibilities have arisen, to turn about now, 
and insist npon a want of of authority would argue 
an audacious contempt, for the opinion of every hon- 
orable mind, only so be exceeded by the infamy of 
the attempt. 


But even this aspect of the subject, degrading as it 
is, is not the worst. The people not only stood by, 
saw, and encouraged the contracting of this debt, but 
they suffered the money borrowed to be apphed for 
their benefit, to objects from which they anticipated 
Jarge pecuniary advantages. If the result had real- 
ised their expectations, they would have reaped the 
profit, without any scruple touching the power of 
their agents; and surely, no mind can be grovelling 
enough, to raise the question now, only because the 
speculation has proved an nnprofitable one. 

The committee cannot bring themselves to think, 
that the day will ever come, when the doctrine of re- 
pudiation will strike its roots in the soil of Maryland. 

They now proceed to present their views of the 
condition of the finances of the state, and they hope 
to he able to show, that with proper exertions, it may 
again be restored to the proud elevation it once occu- 


ied. 
The funded debt of the state is $15,204,784 99 
The amount held by the Baltimore and 
and Ohio Rail Ruad company, which 
is not a charge upon the treasu- 
ry, is 3,200,000 00 
Leaving an actual debt of 812, 004, 784 98 
The productive capital of the state, 
besides its bank stock, consists of the 
following: 
In the stock of the Balti- 
more and Washington 
Rail Road company, the 
state holds $550,000— 
worth atthe market price 
975 per hundred, $412,500 00 
In the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad company 500,- 
000 dollars—worth $39 ° 


per hundred, 195,000 00 

And other stocks worth i 

about, 10,000 00 
617,500 00 


$11,387,284 98 


So that the actual debt of the state, after deducting 


Leaving a balance of debt of 


If this be so, what is her actual condition? The 
debt of the state, deducting her productive capital, at 
present market prices, is as we have seen, 

4 511,387,284 98 
She holds unproductive capital, and 
credits, which would pay at this time, 
at least 5,000,000 00 


Leaving only the sum of $6,387,234 98 
And of this balance of debt, there be- 
longs to the sinking fund, the sum 
of $1,160,075 09 
$5,227,209 89 
The result therefore is, that the whole debt of the 
state, deducting her capital and credits, at their pre- 
sent market value, and deducting likewise, the sink- 
ing fund, which. constitutes a part of the debt, but 
whose office is, to extingush the balance, amounts to 
no more, than the sum of $9,227,209 89 
‘With respect to this sinking fund, the committee 
will take occasion to say, that it consists almost ex- 
clusively of premiums patd by the public creditor for 
the stock of the state, which premiums, with their 
accumulations, are inviolably pledged in the strong- 
est terms of which the language is capable, for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the public 
debt. The committee look upon this fund, placed 
under the control of the treasurer of the state, as a 
sacred trust for the security of the creditor, and that 
to abolish, or interrupt its operation, would be a vio- 
lation of public faith. 


Having thus shown the amount of the indebtedness 
of the state, after deducting her capital and credits, 
the committee will proceed to point out, in what 
manner the annual interest on the debt can be paid, 
as also the arrearages to the Ist of December, 1843, 
the end of the last fiscal year. 

The annual interest on that portion of the debt, 
which is not secured by specific pledges, is according 
to the last annual report of the treasurer 

| 8626, 821 16 
Assuming that the taxes will 

be collected in all the coun - 

ties, which must be the ba- 

sis of every calculation upon 

the subject, the committee 

estimate that the direct tax 

will produce $420,000 
They estimate also, that the 
income tax, properly assess- 

ed, and collected, will a- 

mount to 
The Tide Water Canal com- 

pany, it is confidently be- 
ieved is able to pay the in- 
terest on the amount loaned 
it, which interest is 
The dividend in the stock held 
by the state, inthe Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road, which 
is applicable to the payment 
of the interest on the public 


40,000 


55,000 


— — — — — — 


debt, will not be less than 10, 000 

From the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna Rail Road compa- 
ny, the committee are assur- 
ed will be received 

The auction duties which are 
now freed from the specific 
charge upon them, will con- 
tribute, 

A bill will be reported, impos- 
ing a tax on collateral in- 
heritances, bequests, and dis- 
tributive shares, which it is 
estimated will produce 

A bill allowing the sale at pub- 
lic auction, of state, city, 
and the stocks of all incor- 
porated companies, upon 

ay ing into the treasury one- 
alf of one per centum, is 
estimated to yield 15,000 

To which may be added the + 
tax on protested notes, and - 
bills of exchange—on silver 
plate, and watches—on the 
different classes of brokers 
—on theatrical and other 
exhibitions, imposed by the 
several laws passed at De- 
cember session 1841, and 
which if properly enforced 
and collected, cannot pro- 
duce less than 30,000 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


Making in all an annual revo- 

nue of 8630, 000 

Should these estimates be realized, and the com- 
mittee think they are neither extravagant or san- 
guine, there will be ubundant means to enable the 
stats to meet the demands of her creditors, and the 
obligations which a proper sense of her own honor 
impose upon her. 

Having thus endeavored to show the amount of 
the public debt, the available means of the state, ap- 
plicable to its extinction, and the resources which 
may be relied upon for the payment of the annual in- 
terest, the committee propose to explain how, in 
their judgment he arrears of the interest to the close 
of the last fiscal year, may be paid. 

These arrears according to the report 

of the treasurer amount to $1,171,872 87 
The bank stock held by the 

state, and which may now 

be spared amounts to $510,966 66 
The arrearages of taxes for 

1841 and 1842 are 269,703 29 
The sums due from public 

oficers on the western 

shore exclusive of inter- 

est are 95,129 45 
Dittu on the eastern shore, 28,746 41 
Interest due from the Tide 

Water Canalcompany, 167,000 00 
1,071,545 81 


Leaving after the application of these 
means a balance of $100,327 06 
to be funded or satisfied in some other way. 


The committee think that, the state possesses suf- 
ficient resources to pay the current expenses of the 
government, without the aid of the dividends on her 
bank stock. These dividends in the past year, 
amounted to §23,440—but the treasury during the 
same period, was subject to a charge of 815, 000 on 
account of the Maryland Penitentiary, a charge, 
which will not recur this year, that institution, ac- 
cording to their annual report not standing in need of 
further assistance. The difference of a little more 
than thirteen thousand dollars, it is thought, will not 
impair the ability of the state to pay the ordinary de- 
mands upon the treasury, and the committee have 
therefore decided, to recommend the sale of the 
bank stock at public auction, with the privilege to 
the purchaser to pay for it, in claims against the 
state, for principal, or interest. The balance of these 
arrearages of interest, which will remain, after the 
application of th@means of payment suggested ubove, 
cannot be known until the general assembly shall 
again meet, when the proper measures, either to fund, 
or pay such balance can be adopted. 

Phe committee now recommend that the most vi- 
gorous proceedings be employed, to collect all sums 
of money due the state, and that authority be given 
the treasurer, to apply them, when brought into the 
treasury, as above indicated. 

It has already been shown that, the whole amount 
of the public debt, deducting the bonds held by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road company, and which 
are not now. nor likely to be, à charge upon the 
treasurv. is 412 004.784 N. 5 = 


— — — —— 
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POLITICAIS..—PRESIDENTIAL m of mie from the gatute book, and to etre neh 
J. C. CALE C. CALHOUN VOT WITH DRAWN, | the expenditures of the government, we will go fur 
an independent electoral ticket in this state, and for 
3 The Pendleton, S. C. Messenger ol the Sth Says: an independent candidate for the presidency. Mr 
“Some slight inaccuracies which had crept into the McDuffie’s speech, we trust, has satisfied more ; 
original publication of Mr. Calhoun’s address in the ple at Washington besides the editors of “the Globe.” 
the sum of 96,742 18, Charleston papers, have been corrected by himself in of the monstrous injustice of that tariff. f 
———— | the copy from which we- make the re-publication | The reason of Mr. Ritchie's objection is charac- 
§1,186,817 27 ee e . direii ful teristic enough. “The objection” (he says) “to the 
= ear Vigan cd es as or e 5 n position of Mr. Calhoun is that it might furnish too 
VCTF Pri we can plausible a loop-hole for some of the friends of Mr 
ecarcely imagine how any one can rise from it with- C. who might plead the course of the friends of the 
out heing convinced, by its reasoning. man, as a ground of opposition to him.” It is no 
We observe that Mr. Calhoun is spoken of in most loop hole, Mr. Ritchie. No plaudilile excuse: is 
of the papers which have published the address; as sought by the friends of Mr. Calhoun, for a justifica- 
having withdrawn himself as a candidate for the tion of their conduct. We do trust that the rill 
Presidency. We ane is Uae Gall at oe actas fi i, independent, 5 men, disdaining 
5 8 re He ä | all gesch for the plausible pretexts that politicians 
by hs rende Tor an 1 8 which according to his are accustomed to look for. We trust they wil! sil 
declared opinion, was neither to be solicited nor de- Me 5 W NV 
i š ` i ` 38, bi — on ae i sn- 
sas of cela CC | toned federal opinions and policy the antagonism of 
draw from a position he never assumed. It is for the abstinent, self-denying principles they have adopt. 
those who placed him there to withdraw him or not 1150 a their hee leader represents That 
-to give im their support or to transfer ito noth [Ney will nd it in the, arrogant, supercon and 
er. e believe this will be determine cireum- „ 9 , 
stances hereafter to become known. If we can ad- VVV 10 5 
ake spine ples oF O ed ar S ved (at all events in the north) whose great leading ob- 
Calhoun as the ablest supporter, and for his support 5 ks jn eee E eae V 
of Preh e , andiihat.dhe-memberd of (ha 
„ ee i ; fs 
V . 115 party at the north dictate its policy: while the oppo- 
cumstances whateret." ean we support any yan who | nent of Mr, Clay, whoever he may be, will bring a 
olla eal aour Ee o E ac ac none departed so far from the standard of sound faith 


gress prove by their votes that they are so opposed. | 
Better will it be—far better for South Carolina to ss the party of Mr. Clay. While we say this, we 
rally around her favorite son, even if she rallies | 33) nothing which detracts from the force of what 

we have said before upon our duties. Those duties 


alone—to take no part in the scramble for office, 
where parties are not divided by principles, but by bre, to exact now the fulfilment of the pledges of 
thirst for power—and if the system of mahopoly and 1840. Mr. Van Buren, against our wishes, has been 
plunder is to be fastened on us, it cannot then be said foisted upon the country as the candidate for the 
that we aided in the deed.” presidency. His friends in 1840 prepared the reso- 
The Charleston Mercury, copying the above from Jutions—his friends submitted thein for revision, and 
the Messenger, says: “We doubt if the Messenger has obtained the amendments of those whose assistance 
not over-estimated the difference of opinion as to the | they required. His friends made the platforin. We 
purport of the address. We certainly understood it stand upon.it. We call upon them to stand upon it. 
as the Messenger does—simply as a reſusal to go We invite—we urge—we demand, that they shall 
into the Baltimore convention. Mr. Calhoun was make it the ground of the party. If they refuse, | 
nominated to that convention by the people of this who is responsible On whose head rest the conse- 
state, and by others, and it is from that position he |Sequences: If power is again placed in the hands of 
has withdrawn.” Mr. Clay, to be again abused, whose will the fault 
Duff Green’s Republic, published at New Vork, be? Will it not be the fault of those who abandoned 
gives the same construction to Mr. Calhoun’s ad- | the work of their own hand? 
dress, and maintains that he is still a candidate. The cry is, Mr. Clay will obtain power—he will 
The movement in favor of holding a 4th of July do unutterable mischief—dangers beset us, &c., &c., 
national convention at Philadelphia, evidently con- Mr. Clay camnot do a worse part by us than 
templates Mr. Calhoun as one of the persons to be Mr. Wright and Mr. Buchanan have done, unless he 
lays an embargo. 


proposed to that convention. | ; 
THE ATTITUDE OF MR. CALHOUN'S We again say to our friends, be prepared to do 
FRIENDS. your duty. The country expects it. If the present 
The Alabama Tribune, is regarded as one of the | Congress will reduce the tariff, and reject all alliance 
most influential papers, and has one of the most tal- with abolition—then, we consent to the withdrawal 
jented editors in that state. In his paper of the 10th of Mr. Calhoun s name: otherwise, prepare for battle. 
instant, after extracting a portion of Mr. Ritchie’s A writer over the signature of . AJbberille.“ whose 
comments upon Mr. Calhoun's address, the Tribune communication appears in the Charleston Wereury of 
says: “The point of the address objected to by the the 16th instant, thus schools the editor of that pa- 
Enquirer, in the extract we have made, is the one | Pet for hts error in having hauled down the Calhoun 
flag. Jt appears without comment. 


which we think worthy of all praise. The friends A a n9 r om 
of Mr. Calhoun, — the south—cannot, ought not to o- THE PRESIDENCY—JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
For the Mercury. 


cupy any other ground. The gabble about a north- 
ern man with southern opinions is too contemptible | We have read the address of Mr. Calhoun to bis 
to be listened to—for let Mr. Van Buren’s opinions | friends and supporters, and confess that we were alto- 


be what they may, he has never, in the course of his | gether unprepared to sce his name struck from the 
political life, been found acting on his own indivi- | head of one of the boldest and ablest tree trade pa- 
dual personal responsibility. He is a party man, and | pers in the Union—the Charleston Mercury. We 
in aid of the impulses of honor; to urge us to the dis- | whether his opinions lead in one direction or another, | humbly conceive that the Mercury has totally mis 
charge of our duty. he never absents himself from his party connexions | conceived the scope and purpose of the address, and 
There is one other consideration which the com- | in deference to them. This is his strength as a politi- | that Mr. Calhoun has not withdrawn his name from 
mittee will present, and then take leave of the sub- | cian; it is his weakness as a patriot and a statesman. | the presidential canvass, but only refuses to submit 
ject. We say, then, looking to Mr. Van Buren as the | his claims to a caucus of politicians, constituted and 
nere are now several of the states of this union, | candidate for the presidency of northern democracy, | organized upon the plan of the proposed Baltimore 
who are not paying the interest upon their debts. | the position of Mr. Calhoun is the true and the only | convention, Fle distinctly leaves himself in the ‘ 
Against them all, reproaches loud, vehement, and | true position. Let them unite on principles dear to hands of his political friends, ready to abide their 
bitter are heard on every side, and the disgrace be | us, and we will unite on the man dear to them. Ap- will and determination, and sanctions and ably vine 
comes deeper, and deeper, as time rolls ou. There portion taxes equally; erase from the statute book the | dicates their objections to the mode of organizing 
is one way however, and perhaps only one, in which | atrocious act of perfidy and wrong committed by the | said convention. The unconditional withdrawal of 
the sting of these reproaches can be assuage, and | whig congress of 1842; abandon all claims to the | Mr. Calhoun by the Mercury is wholly gratuitous, 
the character of the state redeemed, from the tarnish | laurels that some democrats have acquired from the | and at the present critical period, most impolitic and 
which rests upon it, in common with the rest; and | northern manufacturing aristocracy—by the assist- | disastrous. Is this a time to strike our colors, fold 
that is by being the first to do justice to her credi- | ance they rendered to that measure—and then you | our arms and throw ourselves upon the protection 
tors. can ask us for votes. The principles of the demo- | and’ management of those who have already betray: 
Let Maryland be the first of the defaulting states | cratic party, of constitutional right, were ‘‘clocen|ed us? Js it not time enough, when the democratic 
to resume payment, and it may be, that the sins of | down” by that act. The act is felt in every day’s| party have reduced the tarif, denounced the aboli 
the past will be forgiven, and her name once more, | transactions. Its bitterness is tasted every hour: Mr. | tionists, and nominated Mr. Van Buren as the expo 
be the pride and glory of her sons. Van Buren must excuse us, if we are forgetful of nent and representative of these measures, for us 
JOHN JOHNSON, the indignity he personally sustained, so long as this | tben to yield our preference and vive him our sup- 

B. I. SEMMES, mighty grievance continues. port? Is South Carolina to abandon, orat least tem- 

GEO. S. HOLLYDAY, For our part, our minds are deliberately made up | porize with her free trade principles, at the very time 

wee COLEMAN YELLOTT. | that, if every etfort is not made to remove the tariif i when the capital of Massachusetts has sent in ber 


The sinking fund invested in the state’s 

own stock, is > _ $1,160,075 09 
Besides this, there stood to the credit 

of the same fund, invested in bank 

stock, and in cash ready to be invest- 

ed, on the ist of December, 1843, 


Making in all 
invested asa sinking fund for the payment of the 
debt. 

By keeping this fund constantly productive, and. 
investing the dividends, and interest as they arise, 
the entire debt of the state, will be extinguished, in 
a period short of forty yeurs; and this may be done, 
by the operation of the sinking fund itself, indepen- 
dently of any aid from the works of internal improve- 
ment, for the construction of which the debts were 
contracted. 

But upon the supposition that the committee are 
right, in theirgstimate of the value of the productive 
and unproductive capital of the state. then, the amount 
of the debt to be absorbed by the sinking fund, is 
no more than 5,227,209 89, a sum which that sum 
will discharge in full, if permitted to go on with- 
out interruption, in a little more than twenty-four 

pears. 

i Looking then, at our condition, as it really exists, 
and not sulfering ourselves to be frightened from our 
propriety, by exaggerated statements of the difficul- 
ties which surround us, is there any thing so very 
gloomy in it, as to cause us to sink into those depths 
cf despair, from which hope is excluded. 


The annual value of the agricultural productions 
of Maryland, according to a statistical work of au- 
thority, published in 184], is $43,846,200, more than 
trebling the entire principal of our debt, and of which, 
one and one-half per centum, would pay the interest. 
Can that state be said to be irretrievably involved in 
ruin, when oneand one-half per centum, of one branch 
of its industry alone will pay the interest upon its 
debt? Can it be possible, that the people of Mary- 
land will refuse to make this small sacrifice for the 
preservation of their honor, that inestimable quality, 
without which every other blessing is vile and worth- 
Jess? That a community descended from the stock 
from which we derive our origin, will calmly fold 
their arms, and hug their pockets, whilst an indignant 
world is looking on with scorn, and the "robbed and 
ruined” creditor is beseeching in vain for payment, 
is too monstrous for belief. All the honorable in- 
stincts of our nature revolt at such a supposition, and 
it cannot, will not, and must not be the case. 

As therefore the day of payment must come, the 
sooner it comes the better. Independently of the 
disgrace which attaches to our present condition, it 
is far more expensive than would have been a punc- 
tual fulfilment of our engagements. Had Maryland, 
and the other defaulting states, regularly paid their 
dividends, nothing can be clearer, than that in the 
present abundance of money, they might have bor- 
rowed at low rates of interest, and paid otf their 
stocks bearing higher rates. It is not going too far 
to say perhaps, that a large portion of the debt of 
Maryland might in this way, and by this time, or at 
a period not very remote, be reduced to a debt bear- 
ing interest at the rate of three or four per cent., and 
this without the slightest injustice to the creditor. 
And even now, if the state shall resume the payment 
of her dividends, and show by the aduption of a per- 
manent system, that she is resolved to do so for the 
future, there is strong ground for believing thata few 
years will so far restore her credit, as to enable her 
to avail herself of the low value of money to reduce 
the annual charge for interest. 


Here then is a motive, if motive can be required, 


è 


— 


adhesion; and is she to sacrifice her own beloved son 
and his devoted, struggling band, when Virginia is 
staggering and bewildered at the recent overwhelm- 
ing proofs of duplicity and treachery of Mr. Van 
Buren’s friends, and is new consulting whether she 
shal! not strike his name from the mast top and sub- 
stitute that of our own illustrious champion of south. 
ern rights? Upon what recent acts or professions 
do we rely, that we are thus prepared to disband 
and trust all that we hold most dear, to the hands of 
those who are indifferont at least, to our interests, 
and strangers to our feelings? Is their unyielding 
determination to organize the convention upon the 
most unjust, iniquitous and dangerous principles, 
an evidence of that integrity and fair dealing upon 
which we are to expect the government to be con- 
ducted? ö 


Have the protective resolutions adopted by Mr. 
Van Buren's friends at Syracuse, in the state of New 
York, dispelled our doubts and restored a confidence 
that they are all we desire upon that subject? Or 
has their more recent refusal to touch the subject of 
the tariff in congress, inspired cheering hopes of the 
future? And is the effort of a democratic congress to 
rescind the 21st rule and invite and encourage a van- 
dal attack upon our institutions and property, a re- 
demption of those sacred pledges which were once 
given to us? We well remember that in the contest 
of 1840, the entire democratic party united in the 
support of Mr. Van Buren, in order, as we then con- 
ceived, to uphold*and maintain the principles and 
compromises of the constitution. These principles 
were declared to be, a divorce of bank and state—a 
revenue tariff—and the free enjoyment of labor and 
property to all sections of the union, unmolested by the 
machinations of abolition fanaticism. Under a ban- 
ner thus inscribed, S. Carolina, shoulder to shoulder 
with her democratic brethren throughout the Union 
rushed into the contest, and forgetting all former 
differences and injuries, she gave to Mr. Van Buren a 
hearty and zealous support: not that he was then her 
choice or that she had entire confidence in the man, 
but because she regarded his success as the success 
of the principles announced and professed hy his 
party. And let it not be forgotten, that in that hard 
fought battle South Carolina gave her undivided sup- 
port to New York’s distinguisned son, when his own 
state spurned and rejected him, and bestowed her 
confidence upon his rival opponent. The issue is well 
known, Mr. Yan Buren was defeated—eighteen 
states besides his own voted against him—he was 
expeiled the presidential seat, aud bid adieu, as all 
thought, and as he then said, to public life forever. 
The voice of the nation had pronounced against 
him and declared that he should retire tu private hfe, 
and for the first time since the election of Mr. Jetfer- 
son, a party professedly federal in its measures und 
principles, was placed in power. But we were nei- 
ther discuuraged nor dismayed by the disastrous re- 
sults of that contest; we feit strong, bold and con- 
fident in the truth and justice of our principles, and 
although driven down tor a tine under the auspices 
of our unpopular leader, we kuew thatere long they 
would rise and be received and supported by thou- 
sands whose distrust of the man had caused them to 
reject his principles. And in this we were not mis- 
taken. No sooner had Mr. Van Buren and his fol- 
lowers who had long enjoyed the patronage of the 
government, retired jcum the public service, and the 
measures of the party been fairly presented to the 
uncorrupted citizens of the country, than they sanc- 
tioned and approved thein—they re'urned to their 
first love, and with enthusiastic ardor sustained and 
honored those who amidst doubt and delection, bad 
retrieved the Jost fortunes of the country. ‘This was 
a bright and envied hour! When one by one in rapid 
succession, the different states of the confederacy 
wheeled into the democratic ranks, and once more 
raised from the dust that banner in whose folds 
waved the harmony uf brethren, aud in whose shade 
reposed the ex-president and his lollowers. Happy 
had it been for tne country if he and they had been 
satisfied thus to have remamed and been content to 
have enjoyed in seclusion the success of the party, 
which, under their guidance, had been prostrated aud 
routed. But in an evil hour, and when the eyes of 
a grateful people were fixed upon him who had up- 
heid and retrieved the fortunes of the party, in an 
evil hour have the desire of lost honor and power 
seized upon Mr. Van Buren and his sleepless band, 
and they resolve, reckless of consequences, to regain 
the places irom which they had been driven, or to 
dismember and ruin their party in the effort. The 
wand of victory is ungsnerously snatched from the 
hands of those who had borne it undismayed in the 
‘hour of danger, and they now seek to entwine their 
ignoble brows with laurels won by others. We 
should regard the return to power of Mr. Van 

Buren aud lis voracious andjunscrupulous office hol- 
ders, as one of the greatest calamities that could be- 
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fore, never ceased to cherish, in common with the 
friends of our cause throughout the Union, towards 
the unconquerable, and as the fullest „ has 
proved, the unpurchasable democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia, sentiments of sincere respect for their adherence 
to democratic principles under circumstances the 
most adverse, and admiration of the unſaltering spirit 
with which they have from time to time struggled 
with domestic dissensions. I cannot therefore, gentle- 
men, too highly appreciate an expression of confi- 
dence and favor, proceeding from so respectable a 
portion of them, on this. the last occasion on which 
my name can ever be presented to the country for 
any publio station. 

Yet these are not the only considerations which 
give interest to the proceedings which you have 
transmitted to me. It is known to all, and by no 
one more cheerfully admitted than by myself, that 
a large majority of our political friends in Pennsyl- 
vania preferred that the honor which those whom 
you represent have now so cordially awarded to me, 
should be bestowed upon a justly distinguished citi- 
zen of their own state—one, admirably qualified for 
the successful discharge of any public duty, and 
possessing likewise, in an eminent degree, the confi- 
dence and good will of the democracy of the Union. 
It certainly becomes others better than myself, to 
comment on the propriety of his withdrawal from 
the canvass, when it had been ascertained that the 
wishes of his more immediate friends were not, for 
reasons however not detracting from the merits of 
thefr favorite, in accordance with those of the great 
body of their political brethren in other states. I 
should not however, do justice to the occasion, nor 
to my own feelings, were I to pass over in silence 
the fact, that but for this surrender of his preten- 
sions to promote the general harmony, the proceed- 
ings for which I am now offering my grateful acknow- 
ledgments, could not now have taken place. Nor 
will it, I hope, be thought amiss in any quarter, if [ 
avail myself of the occasion to shew th this com- 
mendable desire to promote unanimity among com- 
mon friends, had previously, though to a less impor- 
tant extent, been acted upon by myself. It is well 
known that amid the prevailing preference of the 
democracy of Pennsylvania for her distinguished son, 
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fall the country—and would deplore jt as almost equal 
to the election of Mr. Clay and the establishment of 
his principles. 

We repeat it, that Mr. Van Buren’s personal po- 
pularity lost us the great race of 1840—that he has 
infficted the most irretrievable misfortunes upon the 
party—that the party has sustained the greatest losses 
at his hands—and that he has not only no claims to 
its support now, but that under all the ciroumstances, 
the attempt at hi3 restoration is an insult and out- 
rage to the party and the whole American people.— 
Surely it is not for us to be the first to admit his 
claims to the eternal direction and patronage of the 
government. It well becomes South Carolina to 
consider well the position she should occupy. the 
developements of the last few months have proved 
that promises are more easily made than fulfilled 
recent discussions have produced every thing but 
harmony in the democratic ranks, and in the zeal 
of some and the management and manceuvering of 
others, it will be well if the principles of the party 
are not entirely forgot:en and abandoned. 

ABBEVILLE. 


MR. VAN BUREN'S LETTER. 

The ‘Democratic State Mass Convention” held at 
Harrisburg on the 17th ult. directed a committee to | 
forward a copy of their proceedings and resolutions 
in favor of Martin Van Buren for the presidency, and 
Richard M. Johnson for the vice presidency, to each 
of those gentlemen. The committee, in their letter to 
Mr. Van Buren, say: 

“The democracy of Pennsylvania, in common with 
their brethren of the other states, are anxious to 
wipe away the stain which rests upon our country in 
consequence of the result of the election in 1840.— 
It will be a glorious reversal of that decision to rein- 
stale you in the position which you filled with such 
distinguished honor to yourself, and advantage to the 
country; and a return to those republican principles 
which characterized your administration, and that of 
your predecessor, will give assurance to the friends 
of Jiberty, that our 1 institutions are des- 
tined to be perpetuated. 
We ought never to dispair of the republic when 
the popular voice is left to the guidance of reason 
and virtue; now, these are in the ascendant; then, rea- 
son was dethroned, anda whirlwind of passion, folly, 
and madnes$'swept through the Jand. ‘The deceived 
votary, like the wanderer in the desert, led by the 
mirage, pressed on to grasp the delusive representa- 
tion. ‘he sober second thought will redeem us from 
such errors, and place the American character and 
popular suffrage in the high position to which they 
are justly entitled. 
Your firm and inflexible adherence to republican 
principles demands our admiration, and fully entitles 
you to the warm support of every democrat and 
friend of his country and in so doing he feels the as- 
surance that he is advancing and sustaining those 
principles which directed a Jefferson, a Madison, and 
a Jackson. - 
Be pleased to accept the assurance of our high re- 
ard. Very truly, your friends and fellow citizens,” 
JAMES R. SNOWDEN, president, &c. &c. 
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there was a portion of them, of whose confidence 
any public man might well be proud, who avowed a 

reference, which they had early imbibed, and zea- 
fouai cherished for myself. It is not, however, so 
well known, that, without attempting to interfere 
with their free exercise of opinion, I caused them to 
be informed, that as far as my individual feelings 
were concerned, it would be entirely satisfactory ao 
have them unite with the rest of our political friends 
in the state, in giving its vote in convention to him 
who was the choice of the majority. That this suc- 
gestion had not been adopted, was, I feel assured, 
not because those to whom it was addressed were 
less friendly to the favorite of the state, or less sen- 
sible of his claims upon the respect and confidence 
of his countrymen, but allogether owing to consi- 
derations growing out of the contest of 1840, which 
they deemed imperative. I cannot, Jam confident, 
add anything tg the masterly and eloquent descrip- 
tion which you have given of that national strug- 
gle. Neither am [ unmindful of the bias, which the 
relation in which I stood towards it, is calculated to 
exercise upon my opinion of its character. Yet [ 
cannot, I think, deceive myself in believing that the 
justice of the censure which you have pronounced 
upon those extraordinary scenes, will now, at least, 
be recognized by a vast majority of the American 
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We subjoin Mr. Van Buren's reply. . 
Lindenwold. Jan. 29, 1844. 
GentLemen: I have had the honor to receive your 
obliging letter communicating the proceedings of a 
State Democratic Mass Meeting, held at Harris- 
burg on the 17th instant, at which my name was, 
with entire unanimity, presented to the democratic 
party of Pennsylvania, as their candidate for the pre- 
sidency. People. 
{ cannot refrain from saying that 1 have received| However difficult it may then have been, to define 
your communication with ſeelings of no ordinary with requisite certainly the political objects for which 
character. An expression of opinion so imposing as | our opponents waged the contest of 1340, there can 
that which you have been deputed to convey to me, he assurediy be no room for misapprehension upon 
coming from any portion of my political associates, that subject. The extra session following immedi- 
could not fail, at any time, to excite my profound |ately upon its heels, unmasked those objects toa 
gratitide. ‘There are circumstances, however, at-|clearly ta admit of their being again obscured or 
tonding this, which seems to deserve a more particu- |misrepresented. An SPERT T and it is earnestiy 
lar notice at my hands. to be hoped that both parties will concur in endea- 
My relations with the democracy of your great | voring to make a fair one, will therefore, now be 
state have been in some respects peculiar. They presented for the people of the United States to make 
sustained me by their confidence aud support, at a |a choice between two opposing systems for the ad- 
most interesting crisis in my political career. I have | ministration of their government, the influence of 
been honored and cheered by their good will, when | one of which, will in all probability affect the inte- 
it was not in their power ta render it effective, and | rests of the country for gaod or for evil, for a series 
their support was at one time withheld from me, and | of years to come. f 
conlerred upon another, when I received that of | Nor is this the only, nor even the most important 
their political brethren of the Union. Why should | aspect, in which the renewal of the contest of which 
I not embrace an occasion so opportune, and possibly | you have spoken with so much emphasis, and iu sa 
the last that may accur, to assure them, that neither | patriotic a spirit, may well be regarded. , 
then nor at any other time during. the whole course] Singular as it may seem to those who are not ina 
of my political hfe, have I ever, for a moment, | situation to judge correctly of the circumstances, it is 
doubted their disposition to do me ample justice?— nevertheless true, that a condemnation by the people 
Although they dissented from my nomination, I felt | of the United States, of many ofithe meuus to -hich 
assured that they were actuated by motives which | our opponents had recourse io that canvass, is no: less 
were entitled to my entire respect, I hare, there- {important to the permanent welfare of our couitry 
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limited and temporary, the einployment of the ſormer, 
struck at the very foundation upon which our politi- 
cal edifice was based. 

Jt has hitherto been our pride to Jive under politi- 
cal institutions which are founded upon reasons and 
virtue, in the establishment of which neither force 
nor fraud was employed,and we have cherished that 
belief, that it is only by an inflexible observance of 
the exalted principles which prevailed at the period 
of its formation, that our government can be upheld. 
Without more particularly noticing the humiliating 
details to which you allude in your communication, 
can it be pretended that there could be any expeeta- 
tion of success for such efforts, unless founded upon 
the assumption that the popular voice was not ‘‘un- 
der the guidance of reason and virtue,” or upon the 
supposition, that the moral principles of the people 
to whom those degrading appeals were made, might 
be corrupted by a resort to such practices? The be- 
lief that the use of such means contributed to the re- 
sult of 1840, must have lowered the character of our 
people in the estimation of mankind, and if so, how 
much would their respect for us be diminished, 
should the coming canvass be so conducted, as to es- 
tablish the impression that the American people are 
liable to be always thus imposed upon. Liability to 
Occasional error is an infirmity from which no indi- 
vidual is exempt. Whatright have we then to ex- 
pect that communities should be infallible. But there 
is a wide difference between an occasional aberra- 
tion, and a confirmed defect of character. Can we 
expect the people of this conntry to maintain the ele- 
vated standing in the eyes of the world, which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, if, after the lapse of years, 
and the fullest opportunity for reflection, they suffer 
themselves to be a second time operated upon by ap- 
pliauces, from the use of which every friend to free 
government must turn with mortification and dis- 

ust. i 
j You do not therefore, gentlemen, in my judgment, 
over estimate the importance which the proceedings 
of 1840 are destined to give to those of 1844. Conside- 
rations will be brought iato view by that connection 
of greater magnitude than any which have ever been 
involved in our political conflicts, and compared with 
which all persone! and party interests dwindle into 
insignificance. [am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
your friend and obedient servant, 

M. VAN BUREN. 
Ilon. James Ross Snowden, President, &c. &c. 


From the Richmoad Enquirer. 
ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCKATIC STATE 
CONVENTION OF VIRGINIA. 

Adopted on the 3d of February, 1844. 

We lay before our readers this morning this able 
and el quent address. It developes the origin of the 
federal party—alias the present whig party.” It 
traces out the different principles of the two parties, 
and draws a striking portrait of the whig champion, 
Mr. Clay do .ws the consequences which may arise 
from his election, and the measures which may be 
expected to emanate from his ill starred administra- 
tion. It invokes the people of Virginia to the res- 
cue. We hope no republicanwill hear this appeal 
of the Democratic Convention, without feeling his 
blood stirred up; and his nerves new strung. 


ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 

Having been called together by your authority, to 
select persons suitable to be voted for, as clectors of 
resident and vice president of the United States, it 
eeomes us, in discharge of this important trust, to 
give the reasons which have influenced us in the se- 
jection. When the struggle between parties shall 
become a factious contest for office, then will it be a 
matter of no consequence, who may hold those exalt- 
ed station. Where the lust of dominion, and the 
spoils of office, constitute the sole motives of exer- 
tion, the sincere patriot will be constrained to retire 
in disgust, and give place to the political stock-job- 
ber, who “instead of regarding government asa 
high and holy trust for the country, sces in it no- 
thing but a job, to be administered for the benefit of 
a party, of which the president is the head and grand 
almoner.” It cannot he denied, that there are men, 
who strive to sink principle and to convert our po- 
litical contests into a scramble for place, by daily 
narrowing in magnitude and extent, those fundamental 
differences on all poeem touching the coustitution, 
and policy which have marked the history of parties 
since the foundation of the republic. The annals 
of our country furnish some black letter examples 
of men who have hung lvosely on the skirts of par- 
ty, l ke ill-omened birds hovering on the confines of 
hosli e armies, or armed neutrals ready to take ad- 


one, sometimes with: the other; but always, by a 
most sagacious foresight, falling in with the party 
for the time being in the ascendant—clutching at 
power as it passe:—arrogant in proportion to the 
magnitude of tne obligations they have violated— 
time-serving and selfish in proportion to their boast- 
ed and self-exalting patriotism. 
these, however, rarely disgrace the records of ear- 
lier times. 
tance of distinctly marked principles, to suffer any 
temporary policy to confound or efface them. 
only since the contest has become more evenly ba- 
lanced, and the issue doubtful, that those birds of 
passage ha¥e become so numerous and ill-boding in 
their fight. 


place—that the two contending parties of the coun- 
try can ever be brought to harmonize and stand to- 
gether on a common platform of principles and mea- 
sures, is impossible. 
ble, radical, and as durable as time. 
the Ethiopian hope to change his skin, or the Leo- 
pard his spots. 
mental constitution, moral perceptions, education 
and social relations of men, and amounts to repug- 
nance and hostility. So long as man shall be proud 
and imperious, will he delight to exercise his supe- 
rior intellect in acquiring dominion over his weaker 
and less fortunate brethren. 
can conccive the sentiment of selfishness or avarice, 
will he seek to grind the faces of the poor, and to im- 
pose burdens himself would not endure. 
the rich, the well-born and intellectual few, con- 
scious of infidelity and weakness in themselves, 
shall have no faith in the capacity and integrity of 


est move of popular indignation—so long will they 
unblushingly sacrafice right on the shrine of power 
—draw the reinsof government into their own 


ty 
thinks and feels, by a common sympathy is thought 
and felt by all; and though absent, he is yet present 
in spirit, overruling their decisions. In this relation 
stood Luther to the reformation—Patrick Henry to 
our own revolution—Napoleon to the late revolu- 
tions of Europe—and in this relation stood Alexan- 
der Hamilton to the ruling men, and leading mea- 
sures of government inthe most eventful period of 
our republic. His was the strong and comprehen- 
sive intellect, that impressed itself upon every mea- 
sure; the master spirit that touched the secret 
springs of power, imparted energy to his more timid 
followers, and turned them whithersoever he listed 
for the accomplishment of his purposes—Unbornd- 
ed was his sway over the.popular will. Bold, ta- 
lented and ambitious, he was fearless in the declara- 
tion of his opinions, and reckless in the adoption of 
his measures. An adventurer of fortune, bred up in 
the camp, familiar with the vices of war, and ac- 
customed to absolute command, he avowed, that he 
had no faith in the capacity of man for self-govern- 
ment—no faith in republics—and that the Britsgh 
constitution, with all its corruptions, was the best 
model of government. Jn the convention, he pro- 
posed and advocated a system bearing all the strong- 
ly marked features of a monarchy; and when foiled 
in his attempt to engraft these anti-republican prin- 
ciples on the constitution, he sought by policy and 
indirection to infuse them imperceptibly into the 
administration of government. He. adopted it asa 
maxim, that men could only be governed by their 
vices—private vice, public good. The policy he re- 
commended, wasa recognition of the odious doctrine, 
that a national debt was a national blessing. It was 
under his auspices,and on his recommendation, as 
secretary of the treasury, that the debts, contracted 
by the continental congress, for carrying on the war, 
which had been purchased for a few farthings in the 
pound by the speculator, were funded at their par 
value by the government—The debts, contracted by 
the respective states for the same purpose, were, in 
like manner, purchased by the greedy usurer, and 
assumed by the federal government, and funded. An 
on the stage of action, new measures arise, but those | enormous and iniquitous debt was thus imposed on 
deep sentiments of the human heart will ever spring | the nation—a few parasites, and favorites of govern- 
up, as perennial and unchangeable as the fountains of | ment, enriched a thousand fold—while the poor sol- 
Nature, giving character to the men, and gitality to, dier, the original holder of those debts, was impo- 
their actions. The haughty Roman Patrician, with | verished, and turned away with a pittance, in ex- 
his retinue of Plebeiau clients; the proud Baron, ehange for the blood and treasure he had expended 
with his retainers; and the lordly Financier, with his! in the defence of his country. A more stupendous 
train of suppliant debtors, were all governed by the fraud was never before practiced with impunity. A 
same principles, influenced by the same sentiments. | cotemporary historian, and an eye witness of these 
Time, circumstances may change the means, but the transactions, says: 

end is ever the same. Those motives of action,, A foreigner was prime leader of the funding 
arising from man’s innate love of dominion, in no system. It required strong nerves to drive such a 
age have been suppressed; nor can they ever be. measure against the whole force of southern elo- 
Their encroachments are as steady.and as sure as the | quence, against manifest equity and against the tem- 
ever-swelling ocean-tide, whose surges the feeble | per of the people. The measure was not carried, 
defences of man can never surely fence out. Their till the monied aristocracy, intended to be created 
poisoned germs, like the fabulous Dragon's teeth, by the system, became powerful enough io give it- 
are ever springing up armed men—not always arm- self a being. A funding systein is an engine of pro- 
ed neutrals—and liberty consists in a perpetual war. digious powers—it creates as many aristocracies as 
fare against them. Peace, even a momentary armis- can be subservient to it, and has the complete con- 
tice, is fatal. While men slumber, the enemy will trol over them all. Under this monied aristocracy 
sow tares in the field—while they dream, will he! Were soon ranged all its advocates in the subordinate 
distil into their ears, the poison of discontent and; aristocracies ol the counting house, the bar, the desk, 
sedition. Though a triple-mouthed Cerberus were and the sword. From ali these, no balance was 
set to guard the citadel of freedom, he would be provided by the constitution., When the moral fa- 
luiled to sleep by the opiate of wealth and the syren culty of a nation has been depraved, every destruc- 
song of ease and luxury. “Eternal vigilance is the | tive consequence will follow. ‘The funding system 
price we pay for liberty.” Our fathers, with stern | took the place of the energies which it destroyec— 
virtue, fought against those principles and favorite ! appointed members of cungress—devised plans of 
maxims of government, arising from the lust of do- | €xpense—enlisted the presses, and managed all the 
minion in the heart of man, and at an early period | appeals to the fears of danger and lust of wealth, 
pronounced them incompatible with public safety, Which influence the multitude.” 

and totally destructive of that equality which ought} Such is the testimonyſof a cotemporary historian, 
to prevail ina republic. But it was an ever-begin- | against the demoralizing effects of a funding system. 
ning, eee i yi 5 of ent As an auxiliary and mainspring to this destruc- 
than half a century finds A ye f still) tive system, and canslituting an essential part of it, 
„ the sere 5 h ie t f 5 a national bank was established, not more by the ar- 
1 15 Jet p u 1 aia a 15 debs alt. Sumenis than the earnest entreaties of the prime 
. ie 855 ae ae S. 79 i engratt- i leader of the funding system—and became the de- 
ed. And mine e lic, before it had cement- positary of the public money, the fiscal agent of the 
ed its strongt 5 ns -Own PA form, | government, collecting its dues by treasury order in 
was made to 5 by the 13 115 , k a master | Paper currency, thereby creating an alſianee and 
. 1 . ae and well: and mutual dependence of bank and state—the dis- 
born, which our fathers pronounced incompatible penser of wealth to treasury adherents, and the 


with public safety, and tending to monarchy. centre and citadel of that monied aristocracy, which 

When men are banded together for the accom- had despoiled the people of their independence, and 
plishment of certain purposes, where intricate rela- | plundered them to the full value of twenty shillings 
tions are involved and wisely laid plans required, as in the pound for the few farthings given to the sol- 
in the a@aireof church and state, he who most clear- dier by the harpies who had speculated on their 
ly perceives the end in view and presses on most elaims. Time would fail us to enumerate the va- 
boldly tothe accomplishment, draws the others after rions arts, by which he sought to gain an undue in- 
him bya necessary law of their nature, inspires | fluence over the mind of the unsuspecting, noble- 
them with confidence, imparts faith and courage, hearted Washington, to drive ftom his councils the 
and, by common consent, is acknowledged as their neighbors and best friends of the president, and to 
leader.—He becomes the representative and expo- throw him into the hands of those culd and wily po- 
nent of their opimions—the embodiment and living liticians, who sought, under cover of his great name, 
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Examples like 
Our fathers knew too well, the impor- 


It is 


But, that an honest amalgamation can ever take 


The difference is irreconcila- 
As well may 


It is a difference growing outof the 


So long as his heart 


So long as 


their fellow-men; und, fearful of their chartered and 
time-honored privileges, shall tremble at tne slight- 


hands under pretence of necessity, and control the 
dependent and despised multitude with the more po- 
tent wand of interest or fear. New men may come 
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to consummate their schemes of plunder and op - for the establishment of which all pretence has been 
ression. We have not space to dilate on the Excise | removed by the growing prosperity of the coun- 
aws and the insurrections they occasioned—the | try, the soundness of its currency, and the equal- 
treaties by which we were thrown into commercial | ity of its exchanges—an institution, which the peo- 
dependence on the jealous rival of our prosperity, and | ple have over and over again repudiated, and its 
close alliance with.a monarch, whom our Declara- | best friends pronounced an absolete idea. Tie claims 
tion of Independence pronounced to be a tyrant, and | to be the father of the protective policy, which, ten 
uoworthy the confidence of a free people. Nor years ago, he pronounced a cherished system of policy 
shall we stop to enumerate the harsh measures | essential to the successful prosecution of the industry of 
adopted to drive the republic of France, our friend | ow conntrymen, and which he maintained and de- 
and ally, into hostilities; or recall the denunciations | fended—until, under the threats of resistance and 
of republican principles, as Jacobinical, disorganiz- | revolution, he was constrained, at the point of the 
ing and revolutionary; and the indecent haste with | bayonet, to modify and abandon it—until, under more 
which standing armies were created,and navies | favorable auspices, (at the extra session of the 
equipped, to war against them, under the pretence of | twenty-seventh congress,) it could be restored in its 
a fear of foreign invasion. original, unjust, unequal, and oppressive form. He 
The soul of the patriot would burn with indigna- f is the advocate of a deeply cherished scheme, of 
tion at a recital of the numerous cases, under those | dividing the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
odious and inquisitorial statutes, the alien and sedi- | among the states, which we hold to be an unconsti- 
tion laws, by which the poorexile, escaping from the | tutional diversion of a common fund—partially and 
oppression of his own eountry, was driven from our | unequally divided among the recipients—a fiagrant 
once hospitable shores; and the citizen, who, by his | withdrawal from the treasury of its resources, to 
own fireside, dared breathe suspicion of the rapid | furnish means to corrupt the people, and to take from 
and alarming usurpations of government, was de- the states their independence and sovereignty, And, 
nounced as seditious, dragged before distant and un- | as another means of humbling and subjecting them 
known tribunals. fined and imprisoned. Thus was to federal usurpation, he was in favor of the cele- 
our infant republic, under the conduct of a daring | brated Mandamus act, which impotently attempts to 
leader, hurried into all the corruptions, vices, and | compel the states, (without showing that they had 
expluded maxims of the old monarchies of Europe; | failed to comply with the requisitgons of the con- 
and if the forms also were not adopted, it was no|stitution—for, in no instance, had they failed,) to 
fault of his, who avowed himself a monarchist, and | district themselves for the election of members of 
declared the impossibility of governing his country | congress—and which, in truth, without any just 
without a military force to aid the executive. His cause whatsoever, was designed to compel them to 
pernicious principles and daring measures pressed surrender.a long-cherished privilege of electing their 
too rapidly for endurance to their ruinous consequen- | members in their own way. He voted for an uncon- 
ces, and caused a revulsion in public sentiment.—| stitutional, retrospective bankrupt law, which de- 
Even John Adams, the willing instrument of hts de- | stroyed the obligation of contracts, and reversed 
signs, when too late, held back in amazement, dis- | every principle of justice, by vendering the creditor 
missed the friends of Hamilton from the public ser- | dependent on the moral honesty of his debtor, thus 
vice, declared that he was “devoid of all moral | offering a bounty to unbounded fraud and moral base- 
principle, was at the head of a British party, design- | ness. For this, worse than agrarian law, he voted 
ed to subjugate the country;” and that “ifthe twelve] in open disregard and violation of the. expressed 
regiments had been full, and Hamilton at their head | wishes of the house of representatives of Kentucky. 
two years, the U. States would have been forced to| Whilst his colleague, Mr. Morehead, following the 
raise another ariny to disband the standing army.”— settled and well ascertained sentiments of the Ken- 
Although the principles of Hamilton were exposed, | tucky people, voted against this odious measure, he 
overthrown, and rendered odious, they were not de-| excused the opposite course of Mr. Clay, his colą 
strayed. So deeply rooted are they in the depraved | league, in the senate, for the assigned reason, that he 
nature of man, that they can never be destroyed.— | was the representative of the people of the United 
Urged to excess by the insatiate thirst of wealth, | States, and not of Kentucky. oe 
they may shrink from public odium, but will soon re-] Since his abandonment of republican principles, 
appear under some new guise, and with a less for- | so ably and beautifully set forth ın his own speeches 
bidding aspect. Republicanism demands such a sac- | in 1811, he has held in light estimation, the venera- 
rifice of the passions, such a devotion to the public | ble charter of our liberties, the constitution of the 
good, such undeviating regard to justice and peace, | United States, and has often labored, by a latitudi- 
that even the people, from whom it springs, and for nous and forced construction, to make it embrace 
whose benefit it exists, cannot long preserve its pu- | principles, favorable to his policy, contrary to its 
rity. What was branded in the beginning of the | true intent and meaning, and 18, at this moment, ar- 
19th century with popular reprobation, re-appears ın | rayed in open hostility against one of its most valu- 
one generation with renewed strength—the more able features—the veto power—the great conserva- 
insidious and dangerous, in the modified form it has | tive principle in the hands of the president of the 
been made to assume. The well-known declarations | people's choice, to guard them against hasty, tyran- 
and exploded measures of Hamilton, could find no nical, or oppressive legislation; and we of the south, 
favor in our times; but the doctrines of the modern | in protection of our dearest rights, can have no hope 
Elisha, on whose shoulder has fallen the mantle of /Of a salutary exercise of that veto power in the 
the great prophet, are no less subversive of the con- hands of him who seeks to erase it from the consti- 
stitution, and destructive to liberty. As Alexander tulion. 
Hamilton to the old federalists, so stands Henry Clay These are the principles of Henry Clay—such the 
to the modern; who, under various names and dis- measures, to-which he has devoted the energies of 
guises, are sull the same. Henry Clay isthe expo-j his bold and vigorous intellect for more thao twenty 
nent of their opinions, the prophet whose oracles! years. Though often repulsed by overwhelming 
they obey: and, next to the unmeaning symbols of | majorities of the people, who have sternly rebuked 
the log cabin, is the idol whom they worship. We | his dangerous heresies, he has ever returned with an 
unhesitatingly declare, as our solemn cofiviction, j inereased ardor, worthy of a nobler and better cause, 
that his elevation to the presidency will restore, in| When fraud and chicanary, aided by a restless spirit 
their pristine force and virulence, the ruinous doc- | of change, had procurcd for his measures an acci- 
trines of the renowned chieftain of federalism. Aſter dental majority in congress, with what ‘hot haste” 
forty years of banishment, they will return, sweeping | and uncompromising zeal did he urge them through 
away the restrictions, thrown around the exercise of! the forms of legislation. All parliamentry rules were 
ower, by a loog line of republican administrations: et at defiance; the time-honored safe-guards against 
for Adams, though he abandoned the friends of his hurried and oppressive legislation were swept away 
father, and professed to wear the garb of republican- | —a defenceless minority silenced by means unknown 
ism—stole into the presidency by a coalition with | to the constitution; and his own hesitating followers 
the leader of federalism, and under his influences, as | alarmed at the “bold and reckless lead of Mr. Clay,’ 
well as his own inclinations, conducted the govern- were whipped into service with the unrelenting rigor 
ment on the old Hamiltonian principles:] a banish- of a tyrant. He established an organized dictator- 
ment of nearly half a century, with this exception! ship—to use the language of g competent witness, 
alone, leaves them unchasteued by experience, and | Mr. Senator Rives of Virginia, who is now his warm 
embittered by delay, and they will come ioto power | eulogist and most obsequious follower—an “‘organi- 
eager to overturn the measares and reverse the prac- | zed dictatorship in permanent session in the capitol, 
tices of the long supremacy of republican rule; and | seeking to aontrol the whole action of the govern- 
most truely shall we experience, that the worst of ment in both the legislative and exeeutive branches, 
all revolutions is a restoration. What then are the sending deputation after deputation to the president 
doctrines and measures, the restoration of which of the United States, to teach him his duty and bring 
under the auspices of Henry Clay, we so much de- him to terms; — A precedent, the same witness de- 
precate? With the boldest perunacity, he insists on | clares, “fraught with far more danger to the regular 
substituting, in place of an independent treasury ua- and salutary action of our balanced constitution and 
der the constat supervision of congress, au uncon- j the liberties of the people, than any secret cabal that 
stitutional and irresponsible bank, with enormous | eyer hys existed or ever will exist.” 
Capital and overshadowing privileges—an institution, ' 


To the vetoes of the present chief magistrate, we. 


owe our escape from an unconstitutional and op- 
pressive system of measures, which neither the flat- 
tery nor the denunciation of the dictator, rudely in- 
vading the independence of the executive, eould 
force him to sanction. And though that dictator, in 
consequence of his disappointed hopes, has, in a spi- 
rit of bitter denunciation unbecoming his years, and 
disrespectful to the institutions of his country, de- 
clared that the president is an example of utter 
abandonment of all the obligations of honor, of duty, 
and of fidelity—ang will soon retire with the con- 
tempt and amidst the scoffs of all honorable men“ 
we here, in this public and solemn manner, do ten- 
der to him our thanks and profound acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service he has thus rendered his 
country. 

No candid reader can ponder over these facts, and 
not perceive the identity of aim and consequence, in 
the principles and measures of the great apostle of 
federalism and his modern disciple. Jf a funding 
system and a bank of only ten millions could create a 
monied aristocracy and exert a controlling and cor- 
rupting influence over the action of government, 
how much more corrupting and overshadowing must 
be an institution of fifty millions, extending its inter- 
ference into the wide and complicated commercial 
relations of six and twenty states—How much more 
alluring and seductive must be a protective tariff 
system, building up the interests of capitalists and 
manufacturers, at the expense of the producing clas- 


ses, and accumulating vast sums beyond the legiti- 


mate wants of government: to be wielded by the 
aristocracy as a magic wand ta sway the opinions of 
the people, corrupt their principles, and change their 
love of liberty into a thirst for gain. If Hamilton's 


assumption of state debts caused such eloquent and 
patriotic denunciation against it, as a scheme to de- 
grade and subsidize the states, how muoh more earns 
est and eloquent should be the condemnation of that 
crowning and master stroke of policy, the distribu. 


tion of the proceeds of the public lands? Were 
there no other measures connected with the name of 
Henry Clay, that alone would suffice to condemn him 
with those who love the constitution, who cherish the 
independence of the states, or have any faith in the 
virtue and integrity of the people. A more unblush- 
ing declaration, that men can only be governed by 
their vices, was never written on the face of any 
measure. Walpole and Pitt by their largesses, and 
Hamilton by his funding schemes, squght caly to 
bribe a {ew individul members of the legislature; but 
Mr. Clay, not content with that, saara above them 
all, and seeks to corrupt, to steal away the sense of 
independence, to render dependent, helpless, and 
humble pensioners on federal bounty, the six-and- 
twenty sovereign states of this Union, 

In proud and majestic contrast with these loose 
and corrupting principles, let us behold the pure and 
simple doctrines of democracy; which, like broad, 
massive Doric columns, are the support and orna- 
ment of the temple of freedom. Stern, rigid, and 
impartial, they dispense justice to all, favors to none; 
with even hand extend protection and the rights of 
property as well to the ploughman in the field, as the 
lordly financier in the bank palace. These doctrines, 
as a precious heritage, we hold to be true, selſ-evi- 
dent and essential to the prosperity of the people, 
and the stability of the Union. 


We, the democratic republicans of Virginia, hold 
that the federal government is one of limited powers, 
derived solely from the constitution, and resting on 
distinct and substantial grants contained therein—all 
other powers being reserved to tbe states and to the 
people. We hold, that congress had no authority to 
charter a national bank, or to contract a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements; orto assume the deb 
of the states, contracted for improvements; or to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the publie lands, or any other 
fund of the common treasury, among the states, for 
that or for any other purpose whatsoever. We hold, 
that congress has no authority to interfere, direetly or 
indirectly, with the domestic institutions of the states; 
they being the sole judges of every thing appertain- 
ing to their own affairs, not prohibited by the consti- 
tution. <Any interference cannot be tolerated—and 
we shall regard as an indirect and impertinent inter- 
ferenee with thase rights, any petition or remon- 
strance to congress, or any action of cengress, having 
for its object the abolition of slavery io the distriet 
of Colunibia or the territories. : 

e hold, that ne more revenues should be collec- 
ted than are necessary for the economical adminis- 
tration of a government with limited and specifie 1 
powers; that they should be colleeted in actual va- 
lues, aud not in spupious promises; be safely kept by 
sworn and chossn officers of government, under high 
penalties for the faithful discharge of their duties; 
not Jong retained or largely qccumylated, so as tu be 
a temptation-to the officer to use and to ihe represen- 
tative to misapply them, but promptly employed for 
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tion of independence, reaches far down to the founda- | conidenee; but, because the peculiar circumstances 
f the temple of freedom. No |in which they are placed impel them to a different 
y observed the course of Mr. course. He is no true observer. who pretends that 


interests, a system of direct taxation, by which the Clay and his followers; has heard their oft-repeated | the universal and almost unanimous movements of 


money is drawn dollar for dollar from the pockets of declaration, that al the decency intelligence and virtue the people are the results of wire-working politi- 
seen the mummenes j sjans. There 1s a deep significance in them, for be- 


the people, might be the most effectual means of | of the country was with them; or 
checking extravagant and wasteful legislation; but in | practised in a recent election, to delude the people; yond the comprehension of the shallow politician, 
a confederation of states, with widely extended ter- | remembers the vile passions engendered ia the strife; and a stern reality he dare not trifle with. Ilisled, 

‘ bewildered, deceived, by the false issues, false 


ritories, infinitely varied productions and diversified the low appeals to the selfish interests, and the most i . 
interests, experience has shown, the best and only vulgar prejudices of the multitude—no one who has | charges, and false promises of the last presidential 


safe mode of collecting revenue adequate for the attentively observed these things, can fail toperceive campaign, they have grown indignant, brooding over 
purpose, will be a tariffof duties imposed on articles that those men have an utter contempt for the broad | the insults offered to their intelligence and virtue, 
imported from abroad, and so imposed as to ensure principles of freedom laid down in oug Bill of Rights and the distrust thrown over their Iree institutions. — 
the greatest amount of revenue without regard to and the Decharation of Independence that they have They have impatiently risen up, and with one accord 
other interests—leaving trade and commerce ‘as free no faith in the virtue and intelligence of the people | spoken out boldly and spontaneously in their primary 
aud as unshackled as the wants of the government no faith in their capacity for self goveroment— assemblies. Scorning the ordinary methods of ascer- 
will justily. that as a blind and ignorant multitude, they must be taining their collected ill, with one voice, they have 


While monopolies and partial legislation in the old deluded by hollow pageantry, and governed by the declared, that they will wipe oul the disgrace put 
upon themselves, und remove the doubts cast on their 


world, are yielding to the enlightened and liberal strong arm of power. : inslituti im i 
spirit of the age; our own country, of liberty and The question at issue, therefore, is not one of mere free 5 throngh him in whose person they 
i were degraded. 


equality, should not be the last to surrender that | policy, or constitutional interpretation, but of liberty ; 
odious system of protection and bounty, so partiat in and free government. Shall man, endowed with fa-| Some of us have earnestly pressed the claims of 


its operation, so prejudicial to our peace and general culties divine and made heir of immortality, live ac- other distinguished men, and like freemen we have 
prosperity; for, we hold, that protective tariffs. and | cording to the laws of his nature—enjoy the birth- differed on other subjects. Those differences of opin- 
bounties in the shape of internal improvements must | rights of his creation—tread the green earth, and | ion may be made known to the publie— but they $ all 
lead to an oppression of the people and a corruption | breathe the free air untramme)}led—live by the sweat not cause us to divide the democratic pariy- We go 
of their government. of his own brow, and enjoy the fruits of his own toll? together, and cheerfully acquiesce in what seeins to 

These are our doctrines—this the broad platform | Shall this, the only spot of earth where those high | be the general voice. We care not for the elevation 
on which we stand. , Here ia our confession of faith | behests of Heave@ are enjoyed, cease to glory in its | of particular men—but seek only the triumph of our 


—not new, but old—old as the stitution— ivilezes—the star of hope to all nations be blotted principles. For these, we surrender every personal 
í constitution—old as privileges : P d good will on | preference. "When all that republicans hold dear ie | 


the days of our fathers. They loved it—they rever- from the firmament—and the peace an 
ed it—and by its guidance, came triumphant through ete ordained of God, be put lar back into genera- staked on the issue—not great measures alone, not 
the perils of war, and the commotions of civil dis- | tions already past? These are mighty interests thrown | constitutional principle alone but liberty itselſ—-we 
cord. Would it were engraven, not on perirhable into the scales of perilous war—the precious jewels cannot suffer personal partialities 10 jeopard the re- 
tablets of brass, but on the hearts of the people, cast on the uncertain tide of this adventure. (UG bee Where all are desirous to promote 3 good a 
stereotyped, and scattered, thick as autumnal leaves. grand Hierareh of Apostacy, filled with the malice | cayse, we will make concessions to each other -e 
in every home and hamlet oſ the land. None but of disappointment, urged on by the dread of falling | wil) harmonise, and sink all minor differences into 
the be-clouded intellect; blinded hy passion and pre- ' fortunes, has already begua to ply every engine, to zeal for the common good. To our enemies, we will 
Judice, can fail to perceive the deep, radical. and ir- draw into his toils those who may be duped by his | giye no cause of hope from our dissensions. We will 
teccneileablé diference between ihis political creed, /sorceries. Having once succeeded, he again hope- | prove to them, that in a multitude of council there is 
and that of our opponents. But, we are told, that 5 i fully truss to gaudy shows and hollow professions. wisdom—but in unity of action, is success. With so 
wise spirit of moderation is daily ür in Knowing that his principles are unsound, hostile to | many worthy leaders to choose among, we may weil 
magnitude and extent, this difference. Yam delu- the liberties of the country, will not bear the tests of be divided in our choice, but when chosen, we are 
sion! To attempt it, is to attempt the jmpossible!— truth, ond often tried, and as often rejected, he has Ione and indivisible.” 1 
Can ſree trade, low duties, no debt, no national bank again carefully drawn a veil over their abominations, We cannot suffer this occasion to pass, fellow citi- 
no assumption, no distribution, no abolition divorce and the second time undertaken to delude and lead | Zens, without calling your attention briefly to the 
of bank and state, economy, no partial legislation captive the nation by sound and pageantry. ‘The ast and present condition of the finances of the stale. 
strict construction of the constitution, and faith in | Wolf is on the track.“ Soon shall we see their Jon During the last few years of whig rule, the debts of 
the capacity of the people for self-government—can processions, with curiously wrought banners, and | tbe state, and the pledge of her credit for the repay- 


these doctrmes and measures ever be made to coin- ee and mysterious emblems, bearing the god of their aaa pe made b 1 ated compen had 
cide, and harmonize with a burde estri idolatry into the profane temple where they worship | been largely increased, wi out any permanen! pro- 
i ned and restricted idolatry info 1° P p : P yjsion made for the payment of the interest and the 


commerce, high duties, a national debt, a j im. Soon shall we see them mardhing through the poate 1 

bank, assumption, distribution, alliance of eae land like a host of Menades, with songs and shouting gradual extinguishment of the principal. The tem- 

state, and, as a necessary consequence, profuse ex- aud dancings shaming the sun with their profanations porary and ruinous expedient of borrowing from 

penditures, partial legislation, a loose construction | and stunning the ear of night with their bacchanalian | the banks to pay the interest on money borrowed, 

of the constitution, and a bold appeal to tho integesl, revelries. Are you prepared, then, sons of Virginia, | Was the baneful result of whig legislation—not that 

prejudices, ignorance, and vices of the people2— to exchange for the empty shadows and wicked de- 1185 would drive us to repudiation, Dut to thal cute 
ition, which in whig philosophy is the perfection 


And yet, we are told, that a eie and temperate spiri lust he hereditary franchises of more than two 
t: ! rit | Justons, the here itary ae 5 i 
has recently come over him, who, for tare 3 centuries, ond the birthright of freedom, won by the 65 legislative wisdom—a large state debt, ſeeding a 


twenty years, has been the uncompromising advocate i blood and treasures of your fathers? As degenerate monied aristocracy at the expense of the producing 


and bold defender of these measures; and that he is son are yêu ready to receive the gilded chains forg- | classes, 
he yoke which inimical in-| When an individual has gone so far as to borrow 


now willing to harmonize the rarious interests by the ing for you, and how tot 
golden rule of moderation. terests, under false pretences, are about to bind on | money to pay interest on money borrowed, we gene- 
Are we children, and not men, to be deceived by your necks? Jf your hearts have not been tamed, | rally pronounce his case desperate. Yet such was 


such hollow professions? Can we forget history? can your spirits enervated by the degeneracy of the times; the condition of this commonwealth not eighteen 
we forget our own too recentexperience? Can men if you still love liberty and the blessings ot indepen- | months ago. When the legislature of 1842-3 assem- 
suddenly change their whole moral and intellectual | dence, and are willing to lifta hand in their defence; bled in Richmond, they found the treasury exhaust- 
being as the chameleon his color? Who is it that then come, and rally around the standard of the con- | ed—with a deficit of half a million of dollars. They 
utters these flattering and consoling words? A new- stitution. Come out from among those followers of | found the bonds of the state, by a ruinous system of 
ly robed priest, who is himself decking the brows of Baal—abandon those worshippers of false Gods, | legislation, so discredited, as io be sold at public 
the victim with fillets and garlands, and leading him whose ways, institutions and doctrines are sinking t^ | auction, in sight of the capitol, at five and twenty per 
to the altar for the slayer's hands. Trust not to his | ruin? Why should we delay—why hesitate? While | cent discount—and within two weeks of their meet 
bland words; they ure the soft entreaties of the wolf | W® talk, while we deliberate, they have acted.— | ing, were compelled to borrow $350,000 to sustain 
to the lamb. Unbar the door, and your Reece, if not While we have been divided and confused in coun- ibe sinking credit of the state. like true patriots, 
your blood, will be the sacrifice. “This humility and | cil, already have they aroused and united themselves | they determined boldly to apply the only remedy for 
i, Saale is all too sudden to be sincere. Itis like | as one man; rebuilt their temples, rekindled the fire | this disastrous state of things. They were not afraid 
ink repentance of Belshazzar, whose knees smote | on their profane altars, pitched their tents over against of the people—bdut, relying on their patriotism, le- 
each other when he beheld the mysterjoas hand-wri- us, and with shouts and mockery defy us to the con vied a tax suffjcient to pay the interests on the debts 
ting on the wall, pronouncing that he had been weizh- | test. Why do we not go forth to meet them? Have |of the state, and to meet the current annual expeuscs 
ed in the balance and found wanting. we no leader to go before us? 1 1 0 not the as D A 5 In levying De tax, me laid 11 
Th inci ; > the people already been cast—from among the val- | the broad and just princip e, that each one shou 
we »ůll Tie ofi nand the mighty? Have they not already chosen | contribute in proportion to his ubility—that no 
the constitution— Over and over again have the peo- one to lead them into battle? Against these heathen- | classes or interests should be ¢xempt from the com- 
ple repudiated them, as often has he with boldness ish rites and abominations the anger of the people | mon burthen. ro this reasonable ductrine, the whigs 
and pertinacity urged them on their reluctant consid- has been kindled-—and they are making haste to| strenuously objected, and insisted, that the taxes 
eration. He cannot now hope to gain their more fa- cleanse the land of their pollution, ere the wrath of should be exclusively increased on the old subjects 
vorable regard by sudden professions of moderation. Heaven fallon us. and we be driven away into utter |—land, negroes, and horses—thus burthening the 
The cunningest sophistry, the subtlest logic, must desolation and captivity. : planting and farming interests—but screening the 
Jail to convince that there is any sincerity in such | That the people have thus spoken in their hearts, | money power TO 5 k 15 result of 1118 
unexpected condescension and humility. The differ- and that they have given {ree utterance to their salutary POS i 151 5 a i ie revenues 0 175 
ence between him and the people is too great and of | thoughts, cannot be denied. Wefmay pronounce it | past ral e are VF 
100 long standing ſor one to pass from him to them | hasty aud ill advised, but who can give law to an in- 11 ns ie eee a = sh 5 
or from them to him, without surprise and suspicton, censed multitude? . As well may the tyrant hope to b e banks will speecny P 

l een made adequate to the wants of the government 


: * 18 0 n’s name and aurb with 
As well may the patriot change g, blue ang bull ior eeu misty boundings. However much | and the credit of the state completely restored.— 


the scarlet livery of a mongrch—f¥ng awa the stars | his feeble arm its l 5 
und stripes ges ee adari of e British Lion, | we might desire that new men and new issues should | 8 bonds, which sere ae 1 Aa 20 
and hope to escape the denunciation of treachery.— be presented to the country, it would be uncandid to | 10W pari a selli g | : P ee ba 
but the difference stops not with the ordinary mea- close our eyes to the fact, that the people have will- 885 y : e 1 55 RA 4 8 oe 5 l sin 
sures of government or the priociples of the constitu- | ed it otherwise. It is not because they would not due by the las 1 8 atur 3 e 4 75 i. s * . 
l ights ang the declara- gladly promete those eminent mer, 20 worthy of their reduced ta their) ondary rates ae 


the purposes they were collected, and thence return- 
ed into the ordinary channels of trade. We hold, tion and corner stone O 
that in a country of narrow limits and homogeneous | one, who has ettentivel 


tion. Jrextends to the bill of rig 
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will be adequate to every just demand of the go- 
vernment. These are the auspicious results of le- 
gislution based on sound democratic principles.— 
Surely Virginia has good reason to cherish and main- 
tain them. 

We canrot close this address, fellow citizens, with- 
out earnestly pressing on your attention the impor- 
tance of the contest in which we are about to engage. 
The election in November next may decide the fate 
of our federal administration for four years, and 
possibly forever. The enemy with which we have 
to contend is bold, daring, and desperate—armed 
with (he power of wealth, the influence of the towns 
and corporations, and resorting to every device to 
attain the object of their ambilion, We must mect 
them with all our forces united. And here we con- 
gralulate you on the auspicious result of this conven- 
tion. A noble spirit of union and harmony has per- 
vaded all its dehberations. The union of our party 
is no longer in danger of being disturbed by our own 
disscusions—and with an unbroken front we are rea- 
dy to go into the field. But let us not forget, that 
we have first to fight the battle of the twenty-third 
of December, befure we engage in the final battle 
of the Sth of January. We have first to pass through 
our spring campaign, before we measure weapons 
with our enemy in the fall—and the result of the 
one will have a great influence on the other. This 
great state must be carried in April. To accomplish 
it, we must promptly organize ourselves—forget all 
differences on the presidential question—and direct 
all our energies to the spring elections. We must 
sacrifice minor differences of opinion, and run, the 
strongest man in each county and senatorial district. 
Let the local preferences and the personal aspira- 
tions, which unfortunately exist in some of the coun 
ties, be promptly settled by the friends of the parties, 
or by the people themselves. Not a single counly 
should be lost by any dissensions. 

Let political aspirants learn to make sacrifices, and 
postpene their claims for a season. He will deserve 
the reprobation of the people, who shall suiler his 
ER pretensions to Jeopard the general result.— 

et but the spirit of this convention gu into your 
county deliberations, and complete harmony and 
umon will prevail—all personal preferences will be 
swallowed up in a common zeal; and a glorious tri- 
umph shall crown our cause. We invite you to attend 
another convention during the present year, just on 
the cve of the presidential election. Let it be in Au- 
gust next, and in the town of Charlottesville. Let all 
the counties send delegates. Let us meet and consult 
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house ha ve been elected in conformity with the con- 


stitution and law,“ have examined and considered 
the matter with which they were charged. The un- 
dersigned as a minority of said committee, ask leave 
to report for themselves: That they concur in so 
much of the report of the majority as repfesents the 
elections and rettirns of the members of the house 
from the states of Maine, Massachusetts. Rhode Js- 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, New Work, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. Delaware, Virginia, (except two con- 
tested seats.) N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, IIlinois, Alaba- 
ma. and Arkansas, to be constitutional and legal; but 
the elections in the states of New Hampshire, Geor- 


gia. Mississippi, and Missouri, in the judgment of the | 


undersigned, are illegal and void, and the members 
of the house of representatives returned from those 
states are not entitled to hold their seats. We will 
proceed to give some of the reasons which have 
brought us to this conclusion. 

The 2d section of “an act for the apportionment of 
representatives among the severul states according to 
the sixth census,” provides “that in every case 
where a state is entitled to more than one represen- 
tative the number to which each state shall be enti- 
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thereof for six years.” &c. It has been lately as- 
sumed that the clause relating to tie house of repre- 
sentatives establishes the general ticket as the mode 

by which its members are to be elected: and this 
strange position it has been attempted to enforce by a 
more strange argument, deduced from the one concer- 
ning senators. The plain object of these two pravi- 
sions is to establish that body of electors of the two 

houses, and not to prescribe the manner of choosing 
their members. But the argument is this: that the 
members of the state legislatures cannot be divided 

into two classes, aud the election of a senator be as- 
signed to each; and as the people of the states are 
to elect their representatives, they cannot be divided 

into districts, and tho-e residing ina district be res- 
stricted to vole fora single representative,but all have 
the right to vote for all the representatives of the state. 
If such reasoning be entitled to a serious answer, it 
may be said that senators are not to be chosen 

by the members of the state legislatures, but by the 
legislatures; and the body of the two houses must be 
convened and organized in general assembly to con- 
stitute a legislature. On the other hand, represen- 
tatives are to he elected, not by the states but by the 
people of the states; and these phrases are to be re- 


tled under this apportionment shall be elected by dis- | ceived as they were universally understood whan the 


tricts composed of centiguous territory, equal in 
number to the number of representatives to which 
said state may be entitled: no one district electing 
more than one representative.” The authority un- 
der which congress made this provision is inthe 4th 
section of article ] of the constitution in these words: 
„The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
in each state by the legislature thereof; but the con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing sena- 
tors.“ The second clause of article 6 reads: “This 
constitution, and the laws of the Uuited States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the U, States, shall be the supreme late of the land; 
and the judges in every state shall be bound there- 
hy, any ching in the constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” When the law of 
congress passed, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, hud elec- 
tion Jaws requiring their representatives respectively 
to be elected by general ticket. New Jersey and 
Alabama conformed to the law of congress by modi- 
fying their laws, and electing their representatives 
by single districts; but the other states have adhered 
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constitution was ſormed: and the right created by 
them may be exercised in the form in which, ever 
since, until the present time, it has been recognised 
to exist by all. The people of the states, respective- 
ly, then elected, as they now do, the most numerous 
branch of their legislatures; yet the whole people 
never voted tor all the members of which it consis- 
ted, nor indeed for as many candidates. ‘The posi- 
‘tion that the house uf representatives must be chosen by- 
all the people of the several states, would prove too 
| much tor the purposes of its advocates. If the mode 
of electing representatives is to be deduced from 
this clause of the constitution, it establishes one 
much beyond the general Uicket—it results, wevita- 
| bly, that all the people of a state must not only vote 
for as many persons as it may be entitled to have re- 
| presentatives, but each representative must be chosen 
by the whole people. A majority, barely more numer- 
‘ous than the minority, voting by general ticket for 
as many persons as the number of representatives of 
a state, would not be all the pecyle of such state ro- 
ting for, much less choosing all her representatives.— 
The absurdity of the argument wouldsnot stop here. 
All the people of every state would have the meht— 
yeas would be bound—tlo ‘choose the house of represen- 
batives;“ that it. the entire aggregate of representa- 


together, aud animate each other to the great contest. to the general ticket, and held their elections in op- | tives from aLL the states; and a constitutional house 


Let us spare no honorable means to secure the tri- 
umph of our cause. 

Virginians! to you we now appeal. We have faith- 
fully set forth the reasons which have influenced us, 
in selecting the. following named persons to be voted 
for as electors fur president and vice president of the 
United States. We have chosen them, because 
they stend with us on the great platform of democra- 
tic principles, aud hold in detestation the old federal 
doctrines of Harmiton and their modern representa- 
tives in the doctrines and measures of Henry Cray 
and the whig party—and because they are true and 
faithtul men, capable of expuunding to you the mo- 
mentous quesons involved in the approaching con- 
troversy, and will faithfully reflect your will when 
assembled in their electoral college. To you, then, 
we vow appeal. WII you not raliy around these meu 
and the standard we have this day unfurled betore 
you? It is the same flay Virginia bas ever nobly 
borne. When first the tyrant came beneath this ban- 
ner, with boly zeat she fuught against him, and flung 
upon the breeze her torilling war cry gere me liberty 
or give me death—and, when the character of her hi 
berlies was rudely turn by treacherous friends, she 
plucked it irom their ruthiess grasp, and saved it in 
the ample tulds of that banner, whereon were in 
scrived the names of Jetlerson and liberty. Her 
sacred rights again endangered once tuore in decep- 
es: Joupardy, again she litte her well known stand- 
ard aud calis ou her sons to the rescue— and surely 
they wall come, and never suffer the ancient Hag ot 
this old cummonwealth to be struck to her enemies. 
and trailed in the dust, and her venerated name dis- 
honored. 
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Relative do lie right of menwers to their seats in the house 
of representalives. 
House of representutives, Jan. 22, 1344. 
Mr. CAnnLTT Davis, loom the minority of the 
committee on elections, made the following report: 
Tue committee ou elections, having been ordered 
by the house “to examine and report upon the ceru- 
heates of election, or other eredentials of the mem- 
bers celurbed to serve in this house; and tu inquire 


position to the law of congress. 
New Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri 
must consequently he void, unless the law ofecon- 
gress is unconstitutional, or for some other cause is 
inoperative. 

The constitution of the United States forms a gov- 
erninent complete in itself. It derives none of ns 
powers from the state governments, but it emanates 
wholly from a higher source—the people of the U. 
States acting by states; and to conduct its operations 
| its founders instituted its own agents. The legisla- 
itures and governors of the states are invested with a 
| few of its powers; but, in the execution of such 

powers, those state functionaries are as much the 
agents of the general government, as congress and 
the president are m the fulfilment of their appropri- 
ate duties. No branch or otlicer of the state govern- 
ments can perform any act whatever in the adminis- 
tration of the government of the United States but 
by virtue of, and in strict conformity to, some express 
provis:on of its constitution. The power of state le- 
gislatures to pass laws to regulate the election of sen- 
utors and representatives in congress, and of the go- 
vernors of the states to fill pro tempore vacancies in 
the senate, is derived primarily, wholly, and exclu- 
sively from the federal constitution; and, considered 
simply in the performance of those acts, they are not 
agents of the state governments, but organs of 
the government of the United States. 
ting these powers, they are referred to as legislatures 
and governors of the states, not to obtain any neces- 
sary or additional guthorjly tothe acts which the 
constitution requires them to perform, but only to 
verity the persuns with whom it entrusts certain pow- 
ers, which could as well have been conferred upon 
any other officers, state or federal, with precisely the 
same sanctions in their execution. In testing the va- 
lidity of uny laws of the states relating to the elec- 
tion of reprpsentatives in congress, and those elections 
also, we are to look ouly to the constitution of the U. 
States. | 

Among the fundamental provisions of that instru- 
ment are: „The house of representatives shall be 
composed of members electcd every second ycar by 
the people of the several states,” &c , and “The sen- 
ate of the United States shall ve composed of two 


— 


ahd report whether tue several members of this] senators from each state, chosen by the legislatures 


The elections of | could not be differently formed. 


Jn deposi- | 


There would yet 
' be other difficulties, some of which could not be sur- 
mounted. Every voter would be required to distri- 
bute his suffrage among the states to as many individ: 
tals ofeach as they would be entitled severaily to re- 
presentatives. That every man voting in any state 
would be buund to vote for every state, is the neces- 
sary sequence of this argument, notwithstanding the 
same clause of the constitution provides further: 
“the electors in cach state shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legistature;” and these qualifica- 
tions, by the different state constitutions, are made 
various and conflicting. But the single office of this 
provision, ol the constitution is to ordain and to de- 
scribe the body of electors by which the house of 
representatives is to be chosen; and a Jaw distribu- 
ting representatives among the people of the states, 
by single districts, would not julringe theireconstitu- 
tional right of suffrage. This position is made im- 
movably by precedent and authority. Six of the ori- 
Binal states established single districts for the elec- 
tion of their representatives io the first congress; a lew 
years after, we see the same equitable rule governing 
the elections of three-fourths: and about (he same 
i proportion have ever since adhered to it. No meim- 
ber of the convention which formed the constitution, 
no contemporary exposition of it. ever even intimated 
an opinion that the general ticket was the only con- 
stitutional mode of electing representatives. That 
is one of the newborn dogmas of the day, which cane 
not abide the test of either reason or authority. 


The 4th section, before quoted, in these words:— 
“The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
ineach state by the legislature thereof; but the congress 
may, at any time, by jaw, make oralter such regula- 
tions, except as to the place of choosing senators.” 
is the only provision in the constitution which ex- 
pressly establishes and invests any authority to legis- 
late upon the subject of the election of representa- 
lives and senators; and if it do not confer the power to 
determine whether the members of this house shall 
be elected by districts_or by general ticket, then the 
state legislatures have no jurisdiction over that part of 
the matter;and they have continuously, from the origin 
of the government, but without question, usurped it, 


| 
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But the language employed is comprehensive, and 
does give, as was intended, both to the state legisla- 


‘tures and to congress, ample authority over this sub- 


ject. If it were true, as has been contended, that 
the power to regulate “the manner of holding elec- 


tions. does not comprehend that of establishing that 


they shall take place by districts or general ticket, 
how have the state legislatures, at their pleasure, set 
up the one mode or the other? The constitution will 
be searched in vain for any other warrant to them. It 
will not be seriously contended that the states have 
an implied power to conduct this, or any other oper- 
ation ofthe general government. The implied powers 
result from the express; and the state legislatures are 
invested with no express power, from which this im- 
urtant implied one will enure to them. It is strict- 
y of a legislative§character. The constitution pro- 
vides that “congress shall have power to make all 
Jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution” the powers expressly enumera- 
ted and conferred upon it, and all other powers 
vested by it in the government of the United States, 
or in any officer or department thereof.” If this Ist 
clause of the 4th section of article 1 does not give, 
sub modo, both to the state legislatures and to con- 
gress the authority to direct that the members of this 
house shall be elected by districts or by general tick- 
et, then that regulation belongs to congress exclusive- 
Jy as an implied power. a 

In giving this construction of the constitution, we 
but conform to that from which there was no dissent , 
when it was formed and adopted by the states. Mr.“ 
Madison, in his speech in convention, when this clause | 
was under consideration, says: “This view of the) 
question seems to decide that the legislatures of the 
states ought not to have the uncontrolled rightof rezu- 
Jating the times, places, and manner of holding clec- 
tions. These were words vf great latitude. It was 
impossible to foresee all the abuse that might be 
made of the discretionary power. Whether the elec- 
tions should be by ballot or viva voce; whether the 
electors should assemble at this place or at that 
place; should be divided into districts or all meet at 
one place; should all vete for all the representatives. or 
all in a district vote for a member allotted to that dis- 
trict——these and meny ether points, would depend upon 
the legislature, and might materially affect the ap- 
pointments.“ „It seemed to be as improper m prin: 
ciple, though it Might be less inconvenient in practice, | 
to give to the state legislatures, this great authority | 
over the elections of the people in the general legis- | 
Jature, as it would be to give to the Jatter a like power 
over the election of their representatives in the state 
legislatures.” 

Mr. Hamilton devoted three numbers of the Fe- 
deralist to this provision of the constitution; and in | 
his Juminons exposition of it are found these pas- 
sages: “They have submitted the regulations of clec- 
tons of the federal government, in the first inslance, 
to the local administrations; which, in ordinary cases, 
aud when no improper views prevail, may be both | 
more convenient and more satisfactory. But they have 
reserved to the national authority a right to interpose | 


i 
I 
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This clause atlracted much attention and recived 
deliberate consideration in most of the conventions 
of the states; and the matured and collective action 
of a majority of chem, embracing then ali the lar- 


gest members of the confederacy, resulted in their 


severally recommending a modification of the power 
with which it invested congress, to be adopted as part 
of the censtitution. That proposed by Rhode Island 
is in these words: That congress shall not alter, 
modify, or interfere in the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for senators and representatives, 
or either of them, except when the legislature of 
any state shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled, by in- 
vasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same; or incase 
when the provision made by the state is so imperfect 
as that no consequent election is had, and then only 
until the legislature of such state shall make provi- 
sion in the premises.” 

Massachusetts recommended an amendment in 
these words: ‘That congress do not exercise the 
powers vested in them by the fourth section of the 
first article but ın cases when a state shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or 
shall make regulations subversive of the rights of the 
people to a free and equal representation in congress, 
agreeably to the constitution.” 


Pennsylvania presented her modification of this 
provision thus: ‘That congress shall not have pow- 
er to make or alter regulations concerning the time, 
place. and manner of electing senators and repre- 
entatives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the 
states to make regulations for the purpose. and then 
only for such time as such neglect or refusal shall 
continue.” 


The states of Virginia and North Carolina each 
proposed to modify this clause as follows: “That 
conzress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the 
times, places, or manner of holding electious for se- 
nators and representatives, or either of them, except 
wien the legislatures of any state shall neglect, re- 


S 


i fuse, or be disabled, by invasion or rebellion, to pre- 


scribe the same.” 


The amendment proposed by New Hampshire 
reads: ‘That congress do not exercise the powers 
vested in them by the fourth section of the first arti- 
cle but in cases when a state shall neglect or refuse 
to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall 
make regulations subversive of the rights of the peo- 
ple to a free and equal representation to congress; nor 
shall congress in auy case make regulations contrary 
to a free und equal representation.” 


South Carolina, also, presented a modification in 
these terms: “And whereas it is essential to the 
preservation of the rights reserved to the several 
status®ind the freedom of the people under the ope- 
rations of a general government, that the right of 
prescribing the manner, time, and places of holding 
the elections to the federal legislature should be for- 
ever inscparably annexed to the sovereignty of the 
several states: this convention doth declare that the 
same ought to remain to all posterity a perpetual 
and fundamental right in the local, exelusive of the 


— 
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the jurisdiction of the state legislatures; or, in exer- 
cising its other power, to alter the state regulations 
to any extent, it may allow that jurisdiction to ope- 
rate within as large or small limits as it may adjudge 
to be proper; or ıt may leave to these legislatures 
the exercise of all power over the subject, by itself 
abstaining from all Jegislation relating to it. But 
when congress does legislate. either to make these 
regulations or to aller such as the state legislatures 
may have prescribed, just so far as it does act its 
authority is absolute, paramount, ànd exclusive.— 
This character would be imparted to its action by 
the second clause of the sixth article before intro- 
duced: This constitution, and all laws of the U. 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be the supreme law of the land,” &c. In ad- 
dition, the discretionary power with which congress 
is invested to make these regulations, or to supervise 
and alter those of the state legislatures af all times, 
stamps its legislation in the premises with an over- 
ruling supremacy. 

But, the main question in deciding the right of the 
representatives from New Hampshire, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri, results from the power of con- 
gress fo aller these election regulations of the state 
legislatures, and that question is, does the law under 
consideration alter those regulations, ‘To alter” is 
a term of large meaning, and in its application to this 
subject will include any variation in substance what- 
ever. Itimports a greater power than any other 
term, except “to make,” or its svnonyme. What- 
ever the change—whether by adding to, striking 
from, op modifying—it is an alteration. The state 
legislatures have an implied power to alter their elec- 
tion regulations, but the constitution gives to cone 
gress the express power to aller those same state re- 
gulations; and as the express power of congress is 
as extensive as the implied power of the state legis- 
latures, any alterations which they can make in their 
regulations, whether of time, or place, or manner, 
congress may at any time make with precisely the 
same effect. For it would be preposterous, to as- 
sume that an alteration made by the state legisla- 
tures would be valid and operative, but being made 
„ through in the same terms, is futile and 
void. 

Some of the states have passed Jaws regulating 
their election of senators, others have not; and yet 
the constitutionality of the regulations of the latter 
states fur holding their election of representatives 
has not been, and cannot be, questioned. Such states 
as have no reguiations hy law for theie senatorial 
elections may make them also: so congress could pass 
a law regulating the election of senators generally; 
for that would be an alteration of the election regu- 
lations of sume of the states, by adding to them.— 
Congress could thus establish uniforinity in the mode 
of electing senators, by enacting a law requiring both 
branehes of the state ET to choose by their 
aggregate vote, and might confine its action to tbat, 
or any other particular regulation for the election of 
senators. ‘That principle has generally prevailed in 
senatorial elections; and. in consequence of ditferent 


whenever extraordinary circumstances might render ; interference of the general government, except in cases; parties having frequently the ascendancy in the two 
that interposition necessary to ils safety.” “If the | where the legislatures of the states shail refuse or | houses of many of the state legislatures, and the 
state legislatures were to be invested with an exclu- | neglect to perform and fulfil the same according to difficulty and delay it choosing senators, it may 


sire power of regulating these elections, every period | 
of making then would be a delicate crisis in the 


mains a positive advantage which will accrue from 
this disposition, and which could not as well have 
been outained from any other; l allude to the circum- 


the tenor of the said constitution.” 


become necessary for congress to embody this 


Sh None of these proposed amendments were incor- principle into the election regulations, to secure 
national situation; which might issue in dissolution ‘porated into the constitution; and this fourth section | the Uninterrupted representation of the states in the 
of the Union, it the leadera of a few of the most; was permitted to continue just as the members of the | Senate. 

important states should have entered into a previous convention formed it, and as Madison, Hamilton, 
conspiracy*to prevent an election.” “But there re- and Henry, expounded it. Ali the power which it] regulations relating to time, or place, or manner, 
bestowed upon congress remains; the jerlous appre- | confining their action to either one, and leaving in- 
hensions with which the state conventions regarded | tact, and in full force and ettect, all relating to the 


it, are gone with the other illusions of the day. 


The state legislatures might alter their existing 


But | other two; and a similar alteration made by a law of 


stance of unifurnity in the time of elections for the the unambiguous language in which it is expressed; congress would have the identical same operation.— 


federal house of representatives.” 

Mr. Hamilton, in the convention of the state of 
New York, also, which adopted the constitution, 
held this strong and precise language: “The natu- 


ral and proper mode of holding elections will be to 


divide the states into districts, in proportion to the 
number to be elected. ‘This state will, consequently, 


probably possess all the knowledge gentlemen can 
cesire.” 

Fatrick Henry had the same understanding of the 
nature and scope of this power. In a speech in the 
convention of Virginia he said: “Congress is to have a 
discrelionury control over the time, place, and manner 
uf boiding elections. The representatives are to be 
elected, cunsequently, when and where they please. 
As to time ud place, gentlemen have attempted to 
obviate the objection by saying that the time is to 
happen once in two years, and that the place is to 
be within a particular district or in the respective 
counties. But how will they obviate the danger of 
referring the manner of election to congress?“ Ihe 
power over the manner admits the most dangerous 
lutitude; they may modify it as they please.“ 


— 


the ooncurring understanding of its nature and ex- The state of Kentucky elects her representatives on 


tent, by all the great inen who composed the con- the first Monday in every August before the first ses- 
ventions which tramed and adopted the constitution, | sion of each congress, as now fixed hy Jaw; and she 
aud the restrictions to which seven of those conven- has all needful regulations of place and manner. If 
Lions proposed to subject it, give a key for its clear her legislature, now in session, were to pass alaw 


and full analysis. 


it confers all necessary authority | with the single provision that, hereafter, her elec- 


over tne subject, by the terms “to regulate the times, | tions should take place the first Monday in October 
al first be divided into siz; one from euch district Wi. II places, and manner of holding elections of senators | next before the beginning of each term of congress, 


(and representatives.” 


It gives to the legislatures of it would surely make an alteration in her election 


the states and io congress beth the power to make regulations in pomt of time; and her subsequent elec- 


these regulations; and to congress, also, the further 
distinct and important power to alter at any time such 
regulations as the slates may make. li commands 
the legislatures of the states to execute the power 
with which they are invested; but it confides to con- 
gress the discretion to exercise or not either of the 
powers entrusted to it, at all times. No legislation 
of the states can prevent congress from acting ot 
this subject, cither in the form of making these re- 
gulations or altering those of the state jlegislatures; 
nor can the states qualify or cireumseribe that action 
in the one mode or the other, whatever it may be.— 
But congress, by executing its power to make these 


regulations, may exclude and wholly put an end to 


tions, as of course, would be held accordingly. All 
the states have their complete regulations of time, 
| place, and manner; but in many of the states the 
time is variant. If congress were now to passa law 
providing merely that the election of representatives 
! in all the states should be held on the first Monday 
in every August before the beginning of each con- 
| gressional term, it would alter the laws of every state 
whose time was in conflict, and elections would take 
place on the day named by congress, but in all other 
respects in pursuance uf the regulations made by the 
state legislatures. 
In the case put, it is true every state would heve 
all needful election regulations, with the residue of 
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which, after changing time where it might clash, or 
any other feature whatever for which it might pro- 
vide, the law of congress would be incorporated, and 
make a harmonious and operative system. But the 
fact that the election regulations of the states had 
been so constructed that such a law of congress could 
produce a corresponding change, and then amalga- 
mate with them and form a complete and practica- 
ble system, could neither give nor add to the validity 
of the law; nor would the absence of such a state 
of case render it less constitutional, or its obligation 
Jess perfect. If the converse proposition were true, 
the obligatory force of the laws of congress upon 
this subject would not only depend upon the nature 
of their own provisions, but upon the contingency 
of the particular forms of the state regulations. 
This argument may be further enforced by illustra- 
tion. Suppose Jowa should be admitted into the 
Union as a state: during this congress, previous to 
which congress should pass a law establishing uni- 
formity in the time of holding the election of the 
members of this house: she, not then existing as a 
state, could have pe regulations of time, or place, or 


manner, with which the law of congress could com- 


mingle; but who can doubt its potential force, and 
that it would operate upon her when she should come 
into being? Who will not admit that, if her legislature 
were to prescribe a different time, this particular re- 
gulation would be void, because of its conflict with 
the law of congress? But the young state, Joyal to 
the conatitution, would, doubtless, respect the law 
of congress, by omitting any regulation of time, and 
would prescribe all of place and manner that might 
be necessary, and then quietly elect her representa- 
tives on the same day with every other flate of the 
Union. 

The constitntionality of all laws depends upon 
their own provisions and their own intrinsic effect; 
and to decide that point, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the law withthe constitution. A Jaw notin 
opposition to the coustitution it is difficult to con- 
ceive to bean unconstitutional law; and yet the act 
of congress requiring elections of representatives lo 
be made by single districts is resisted as an unceasti- 
tional law, though admitted, at the same time, that it 
is not repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the consti- 
tution. On the contrary, it is expressly conceded 
that congress has the undoubted power to provide 
for the whole manner of holding such elections; and 
that, if it had proceeded to arrange all the states 
into districts, and to make all other necessary regu- 
lations of manner, the entire Jaw to that extent 
would have been constitutional, binding, and opera- 
tive. The objection is, not that congress has exer- 
cised an uneonslilulional power, but that it has de- 
fectively executed a constitutional power, by not ha- 
Ving doue enough. ‘Nhe law cannot be sisregarded, 
therefore, as unconstitutional; but whether it can be 
considered asa nullity, and therefore having no ob- 
ligation upon the state legislatures, is a different, but 
the true and only question. 


The opponents of the law prove that of itself itis 
inoperative, unavailable, cannot be executed without 
auxiliary state legislation, which congress has no 
power to command their legislatures to furnish; and 
urgue. therefore, trat the law is unconstitutional, is 

a nullity. This conclusion by no means follows 
from the premises; und the assailants of the law 
artfully seek to try it by a spurious lest—its own capa- 
bility of being executed. Whether proprio vigore it 
can be put intu practical operation, is not the princt- 
ple by which its obligation upon the state legisla- 

tures is to be determined: it may want that property 
and yet by no means be a nuliity. ‘he only touch- 
stone by which this law of congress can be tried is, 
whether it amounts to ay alteration of the regula- 
tions of the manner of holding elections of repre- 
sentatives that have been prescribed by the state je- 

' gislatures; and the adlrmative of this proposition is 
so plainly true that any denial of it would almost 
seein to be a subterſuge. This second section of the 
last apportionment act is to be considered precisely 
as though it had been passed by all the state legisla- 

_tnres themselves, us any allerauon of their own 
laws on this subject which they can make, congress 
may at all times make. The state of Mississippi 
elects by general ticket. Were her legislature at 
its next session to puss a law with the single provi- 
sion that, for the future, her elections of representa- 
Uves should be by districts, each district electing but 
one representative, sucn alaw would unquestionably 
alter, repeal her gencral ticket system, although it 
omitted, whether from wilfulness or inadvertence, to 
constitute the proper distticts. An election by ge- 
neral ucket would be against her existing law, and 
she would continue without representatives in con- 
gress unt. her legislature should again convene and 
remedy its defecuve legislation. Suppose alter 
passing this Jaw, the huuse of representatives of 
Mississippi should pas: a law dividing the state into 
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congressional districts, in which the senate should 


not concur, ane it was to fail by disagreement of the 
two houses. that state of things would not abstract 
any thing from the effect of the first Jaw, and the 
abrogation of the general ticket would still be com- 
plete. The law of congress hes just the same ef- 
fectin all the states where the general ticket pre- 
vailed as the law of Mississippi would have in that 
state. But Jet us present the argument that this se- 
cond section, providing for districts, not being in a 
form to be executed, is therefore a nullity, and of no 
effect in another point of view. The 4th section of 
the constitution—The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereof; but the congress may, at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators“ cannot be executed or 
put into practical operation withoutextensive legisla- 
tion, state or national, and nobody will contend that 
itis a nullity. Suppose the convention had extend- 
ed the provision of the constitution by adding these 
word: ‘but, for the election of representatives each 
state, entitled to more than one representative, shall 
be divided into districts, and each district shall 
elect but one representative; would such a clause 
be anullity and not be obligatory on the state legisla. 
tures? As a part of the constitution this second sec- 
tion would have to be conformed to by the state le- 
gislatures, all will admit; and yet there it could of 
itself be no more executed than as a provision ina 
law of congress. In both positions i@would require 
legislation either on the part of the states or of con- 
gress to give it practical effect. Because such a re- 
gulation standing alone could not be executed, does 
notthen prove itto bea nullity. 
state legislatures be bound by it and observe it as a 
clause inthe constitution? Because it would be a 
part of the supreme law of the land, and have a pa- 
ramount obligation. But it is a law of congress. 
admitted by every body to be made in pursuance of 
the constitution, which declares that such laws also 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and its obli- 
gation 1s paramount to all state authority and all 
state laws, and their legislatures are therefore 
hound to conform to it. 
The first section of the last apportionment act pro- 
vides, “That, from and after the 3d day of March, 
1843, the house of representatives shall be composed 
of members elected agreeably toa ratio of one re- 
presentive for every seventy thousand six hundred 
and eighty persons in every state, and one addition- 
al representative for each having a fraction greater 
than one moiety of the said ratio, computed accord- 
ing to the rule prescribed by the constitution of the 
United States;” and the same section then proceeds 
to declare, by names and numbers, how many re- 
presentatives each state shall elect. No person has 
impugned the constilutionulity, validity, or obiiga- 
tion of this part of the law; and vet of itself itis 
equally incapable of being executed as the second 
section. Both were framed with a view to, and 
both require auxiliary state legislation to give them 
effect, and the one is just as mandatory upon the 
state legislatures as the other. Both are equally 1e- 
sirictive upon the discretion.of those legislatures; 
and they are under the same constitutional obliga- 
tion to conforin their legislation to the terms and 
provisions of each. Similar laws of congress in re- 
lation to the fiouse of representatives, and also to 
electors of the president, have been respected by 
the states fur more than fifty years, and were never 
demurred to as being either a nullity, or in the na- 
ture of a mandamus upon their legislatures. All the 
state legislatures have co-operated in making elfec- 
tive the first section of the law, by exactly squaring 
their legislation with it, even to the sanction of its 
novel principle of giving a representative to the 
fraction of a ratio. 


But the force of this analogy is attempted to be 
evaded, by,assuming that all the authority of con- 
gress over the ratio of representation is exhausted 
by this first section, and that itis a case of complete 
execution of constitutional power. The constitu- 
tionality of the previous laws of congress apportion- 
ing representation has never been doubted: but, be 
that as it may, the wildest opponent of this law will 
not contend that it was competent for the state le- 
gislutures to refuse to pass laws necessary to carry 
into execution those apportionment acts, on the 
ground of their unconstudtionality. Nevertheless, 
when each of these laws passed, there were several 
states which had a fraction of population greater 
than one-half of the ratio; and yet, until the last ap- 
portionment, no state was ever allowed a representa- 
tive for such fraction. The power of congress, then, 
over the ratio and representation in the house, was 
never before fully executed. The state legislatures 
cannot, therefore, take the ground that congress has 
but partially executed its power in the passage of a 
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law, to justiſy them in their refural to perſorm a 
constitutional duty. f 9 
But, besides, the argument of a partial or defec- 
tive execution of power has no application to the 
present case. The constitution gives to congress 
alternative powers, and it is not required to execute 
either of them; but whether it will exercise either, 
and the extent of its exercise of its power to alter 
the regulations of the states, and the time when ıt 
will exercise the one or the other, are all confided by 
the constitution to its sound discretion. At one ses- 
sion, congress might alter the state laws as to the 
times of holding elections; at another, it might in 
the same way regulate the places; and another, the 
manner; ana all would be constitutional and obliga- 
tory. So congress might now pass a law that, in all 
elections of representatives, the candidates receiv- 
ing a plurality of the votes cast should be duly elect- 
ed; thenext congress might declare that votes should 
be given by secret ballot, or viva voce; and a suc- 
ceeding congress might regulate all the remaining 
particulars of manner; and these laws would each 
be constitutional and valid. Jt isnot necessary, then, 
to make a Jaw constitutional, that the power of con- 
gress beexhausted. The argument against this law, 
that itis a mandamus upon the state legislatures, 
which they are not bound to obey, and therefore it 
is inoperative, and consequently a nullity, would 
seem to result from an indistinct and confused per- 
| ception both of the nature of the power of congress 
land the duty of the state legislatures in connexion 
i with this subject. It is said with emphasis, but 
most untruly, that congress cannot limit the discre- 
tion of the state Pgislatures, or prescribe the form 
of their legislation. Congress may, at any time, 
make all these regulations of time, place, and man- 
ner, and thus exclude the state legislatures from all 
authority over the subject. It may at any time regu- 
late place, and in that way limit the discretion of the 
legislatures, and prescribe the forms of their legis- 
lation to time and manner. It may regulate time, 
or manner only; or, under the head of manner, it 
may declare the way in which votes shall be given; 
or it may change, where it prevails, the majority 
principle to that of the plurality. In these and 
other modes, congress mighit restrict the discretion 
of the state legislatures, and hedge in the forms of 
their legislation, and its enactments would be con- 
stitutional and binding; tuey would not be in the na- 
ture of mandamus, and the obligation of the state 
legislatures to prescribe all other necessary regula- 
tions would be imperative. 


This power of congress to alter the laws of the 
states is isolated. It is confined to their regulations 
of the times, places, and manner of holding con- 
gressional elections, and extends to no other class of 
their legislation; but the autnority of the states over 
this complex matter, the constitution makes subject 
at all times to the freest exercise on the part of con- 
gress of its power lo aller these state laws. When 
congress acts, there are not two distinct and inde- 
pendent systems of legislation; bat, by the force of the 
constitution, it becomes one both of blended jurisdic- 
tion and legislation; and any alteration it may make 
of the state Jaws, has the identical effect it would 
have if made by the state legislature. ‘I'he state le- 

' gislatures, then, holding their power subordinate to 
this untramelled authority to alter on the part of 
congress, they must submit not only to the literal 
naked alteration itself. but to all legitimate conse- 
quences. When congresa makes any alteration what- 
ever, the duty to be performed by each state legisla- 
ture is the same it would have been, had the altera- 
tion been made by itself. The system is simple and 
harmonious. Jf congress pass a law which, either 
in terms or eflect, amounts to an alteratiun of the 
state regulations, to its full extent, the latter, by ope- 
ration ot the constitution, gives place, and the law of 
congress is substituted. If this process leaves the 
mixed regulations complete and practicable, they go 
into operation and control future elections; but if 
others be necessary, it is the constitutional duty of 
the state legislatures to prescribe them. The law of 
congress abulishes the general ticket wherever it bad 
existence. ‘I'he states, in the fullfilment of the ge- 
neral and absolute injunction of the constitution 
upon them to prescribe all these regulations, subject 
to any and every alteration congress may from time 
to time make, are bound to make such other regula- 
tions as they would if the act of congress were the 
first section of their own law. The constitution of 
the United States, (which every member of the state 
legislatures swears to support before he enters upon 
his duties,) and not the law of congress, is the man- 
damus which, in silent but impressive language, per- 
petually holds all to the performance of this impor- 
tant duty. It is true, the state legislatures may fold 
their arms and reluse_to pass laws in aid of this pro- 
vision of the law of congress —as they may refuse to 
establish any regulations of time, or place, or manner; 
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but, because they may determine thus to disregard 
the constitution, it ‘surely forms no justification for 
their greater outrage of attempting to nullify a law 
of congress. 

Another objection to this law, and one much re- 
lied upon, is its vagueness. It is a principle of sound 
sense and universal application, that a law so vague 
as to have no meaning, or to leave its meaning alto- 
gether doubtful, will have no obligatory force; and if 
this law of congress be of that character, it certain- 
ly is a nullity. We conced it must be so pre- 
cise and intelligible ds to inform the state legislatures 
what is its meaning, and thus enable them, by look- 
ing to the law alone, to perform their duty under it. 
This is all that reason would require; and to demand 
any more would be to qnalify and to limit the power 
of congress to alter the regulations of the states, 


The alteration of the state law is as completely ef- 
fected as if congress had provided for it in express 
and precise ternis—as if the state legislature itself 
had made the alteration. This is a common form of 
legislation. A Jaw is in existence, and another is 
passed with conflicting provisions; it is a maxim of 
universal law, that, so far as they are repugnant, the 
latter supercedes, repeals the former. A large propor- 
tion of all the laws of the United States are modified, 
amended, and repealed m this manner; the American 
people are taught it every day, both by legislative 
example and judicial recognition. 

The pending bill, before adverted to, to establish 
uniformity of time in the election of representatives 
and presidential electors, is properly enough in this 
same form; it cannot be executed of itself, if it 
should became a law, without auxiliary state legisla- 


when it is conferred in its ulmost lalilude; and it the! tion; yet it would not be a nullity. It restricts the dis- 
legislatures have the right to shackle it with this, cretion of the state legislatures, and prescribes the form 


qualification, they may with any others. The only, 
and the very plain duty of the legislatures under this 
law, is to divide their states into single districts. The 
purpose of congress toexclude the general ticket 


of their laws, by excluding time; and still it would 
not be in the nature of a mandamus. It, like the 
law providing for single distracts, would be consti- 
tutional; and the force of the constitution, aided by 


system, and to introduce in its stead the single district; the virtue and, patriotism of the American people, 


principle, is spoken in distinct language. 


Wf this | 


would compel the requisite state legislation to make 


seciion were a Clause in the constitution it would be, both effective. 


intelligible enough; is it less comprehensible because 
it is a provision of the law of congres? Were con 


gress to pass a law merely declaring that afl elec- 
tions of representatives should be held on the same: 


day, it would want the requisite certainty; because 
the state legislatures, looking to the lato only, would 


not know what day to designate, and in what form io and thus a securit 


The wisdom and practical good sense with which 
the constitution is so replete, stand forth conspicu- 
ously from this section. The power to make these 
election regulations was conferred upon congress, to 


provide for the exigence of any of the states refusing. 


or being unable from any cause, to prescribe them; 
was established against the go- 


pass their laws. The same objection would exist to | yernment coming to an end for the want of a con- 
a lauw of congress attempting to fix places, witiout! gress constitutionally elected. But the state legisla- 


naming them. The vagueness and uncertainty in 


these laws, instead of producing uniformity, would power. 


cause only confusion and discrepancy in the legisla- 
tion of twenty-six states of independent legislatures. 
But this much-mooted section is invulnerable to all 
such objections. 

It is further objected to the exercise of this power, 
that it has never before been attempted. Fractions 
of population, below the ratio, were never allowed 
a representative until last congress. Time nor place 
of holding elections has never been regulated by 
congress; but all concede that they may be. 


„ 


; strong.y exempliſied by an existing case. 
„J | vania, has elected by single district; New Hampshire | 
The b general ticket. Pennsylvania, being the second is attainable in any other mode; that, by the general 
party opposed to this Jaw has presented to the con- J 


tures might (as many of them have) abused this 
The general ticket has often been resorted 
to: districts to elect two, three, and four members, 
have been frequently formed; and even the constitu- 
ent parts of a single district have been changed—and 
all to give an undue advantage to the dominant fac- 
tion in the different legislatures. The regulations of 
the states have ever heen discordant, and some of them 
operating with flagrant injustice. This will be 
Pennsyl- 


largest state in the Union, has twenty-four represen- 


sideration ot this congress a bill to regulate the time. tatives; New Hampshire, being one of the small 
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former, and the general regulations to the lat- 
ter.“ &c. 

The undersigned think that the following proposi- 
tions are clearly made out: That this Jaw is not un- 
constitutional, because there is nothing in it in oppo- 
sition to the constitution; that it is not void, in con- 
sequence of not being a full execution of the power 
of congress, because the constitution permits congress 
to exercise so much of this power at all times as it may 
think proper; that it is not a nullity, because it is a 
clear, intelligibie, and substantive alteration of the 
state laws, which congresd had the right to make; 
and it plainly and distinctly, by ils provisions, informs 
the state legislatures what they are to do to give it 
practical effect; that the state legislatures are com- 
manded by the constitution, and bound by their oath 
to support it, to divide their states respectively into 
districts, or to prescribe any other needful regulations 
to give this law its effect; and that the general ticket 
regulation of New Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Missouri, and the election of their representa- 
tives, being in opposition to this law of congress, 
which is a part of the supreme law of the land, is void 
and of no effect. 


This law has received the sanction of both houses 
of congress and bven approved by the executive. In 
the forms of its enactment,as well as in its provisions, 
the constitution has been strictly regarded. The 
question now is, not whether it should have passed, 
but being a part of ‘the supreme law of the lang,” 
whether a branch of the power which made it will 
uphold it, or lend itself to aid certain states in its 
summary and unconstitutional overthrow. If the 
law were unwise—nay, mischievous—it would still 
be the stern duty of the house to do its part to enforce 
it; andthe only remedy would be its repeal. But, 
were its policy now ia issne. it could be triumphant- 
ly maintained—yea, that the passage of such a law 
has been too long delayed. It is obvious that it is 
about as much as congress should do in relation to 
manner; and that the formation of districts, the ap- 
pointment of officers, and other particular regulations 
of manner, were properly left to the state legislatures. 
It could be demonstrat-d that the election of repre- 
sentatives by single districts would secure a larger 
and more ditlusive representation of the people than 


ticket, six of the Jargest states would elect 119 mem- 
bers; and seven of the free states, 113 members of 


of electing both representatives and electors of pre- states, has but four. The rule that prevails in Penn- | the present house—and thus but little more than one- 


sident; and yet this argument of forfeiture for non 
user Would deprive congress of all power over the 
time, place, and manner of congressional elections, 
und the time. ‘of choosing electors, as il has hereto- 
fore left the whole to exclusive state legislation.— 


sylvania has divided, or nearly divided, her repre- half of their votes. forming about one-fourth of the 


sentation politically; whilst that of New Hampshire 
has elected her entire delegation of the same party. 
The consequence is, that on nearly all the great po- 
litical questions which divide the opinion of this na- 


This arguinent is not entitled to be reasoned. | tion, New Hampshire probably has four times, cer- 

Among the great variety of grounds upon which: taily two-fold, as much power in the present house, 
this law has been resisted, it is urged that in some of as Pennsylvania. Such contrariety of state legisla- 
the states there was no session of the legislatures in- | tion upon this subject (disturbing the fundamental 
tervening its passage and the times of holding their! principle of equal representation) has existed from 
elections, at which the state could bedistricted. We, the adoption of the constitution. Many states of dı- 
cannot conceive how that matter can be brought to! versified and antagonist interests and politics, and each 
bear on the validity of the law. Its constitutionality: having ay independent legislature, would have al- 


freemen of the United States, would wield the popu- 
lar branch of the government; that the general ticket 
would give the selection of candidates, and thus the 
election in fact, into the hauds of a few active, for- 
ward and bold spirits, and the people would only 
have the privilege of ratifying their caucus decrees; 


that this mode in truth does nut give a representation 


of the people, but only of state majorities, and silences 
wholly the voice of all minorities, though in numbers 
barely distinguishable froin the dominant majority; 
that it would practically change the government, 
though its form and theory might continue, by making 


and obltzalion are in no way connected, with state; ways, in a greater or less degree, discrepant and un- | the popular branch, like (he senate, a representation 
Jaws on the subject, much less with the times of just election regulations. The establishment of im- oſ the states—unlike the senate too, as the states 
holding their elections; and the law is to have its ef- portant principles (just, wise, and applicable to all | would not here have equal power, but in proportion 
fect independent of all such considerations. But us, of them, and securing the rights of all) is the churac- to numbers, whereby a mere majority of the people 
an argument of inconvenience it has very little force. | ter of the supervision which congress ought to exer- of the state of New York would have more posiuve 
About half the states hold their elections during the | cise over this state legislation. The minor features | power than Delaware, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 


year preceding the beginning of the congressional 


terms; the other states during the previous year.— | local information of the state legislatures. 


and the details should be left to the more accurate | shire, Connecticut, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
This | Mississippi, and Missouri, though in the last house 


Congress could not at any time pass sucha law, complex power, thus to be distributed, would, doubt- her representation wus so divided as to give her no 


Without causing some inconvenience to sume of the 
states; but the least amount would be produced by 


less, secure its more convenient and acceptable, as | more than Rhode Island on all political questions; 
well as its more just and proper execution, than if that, under the next ratio, six of the free states— 


passing it at the first session. This law was enacted | it were given up wholly either to the state legisla- | Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania. Ohio, In- 


during the first session of the last congress; and be- 
tween its passage and the commencement of the 

resent session, it is believed there was nota state 
legislature which did not hold a session. It would 
then, an truth, have caused no inconvenience or ad- 
ditional expense to any of the states to have formed 


| 


tures ur lu congress. That the convention expected diana, and [linvis—forming a perfect cordon, in per- 
it to be thus exercised, is proved by the authority of | petual and increasing conflict with some of the insti- 
Mr. Madison. When the constitution was before the | tutions of the southern states, would unquestionably 
convention of Virginia for its adoption, Mr. Monroe | have a majority of the house of representatives; and 
interrogated him concerning this clause thus: “He | they might al any time dissolve the government by se- 
wished to know why congress had ultimate control | ceding from the house: that the safety of the small und 


the proper districts; the only consequence would have | over the time, place, and manner of the election of slaveholding states is in the prevalence of the single 


been, turowing their election of representatives from į representative,” &c. 


one year to the succeeding one. But if au extra’ses- 
sion of the legislatures of two or three states had 
been rendered necessary, it is no More than what has 


often occurred in giving effect to the laws fur appor- 


tioning representation. 
lt ıs true that this section does not name the laws 
of any of the states, or in terms alter any of their 
provisions; nor is it necessary for any ellect that it 
should. Besides, this farm is more respectful to the 
state authorities. The legislatures of some of the 
states incorporate into their laws regulating the elec- 
lion of representatives a general principle. Con- 
gress, possessing the same power as the legislatures 
to alter suen laws, enacts that a different and incom- 
patible principle shall prevail; and the constitutional 
provision immediately applies, and gives the latter 
u exclusive, overruling, und paramount authority: 


. 


Mr. Madison responded upon ' district principle, which would so distribute the re- 
this point: “Ut was thought that the regulations of | presentation of the large states among contending par- 
time, place, and manner of electing representatives ties as practically and materially to reduce their 
sioula be uniform throughout the continent. Some strength; and that the example of one or two of the 
slates might regulate the elections upon principles of | large states, in adopting the general ticket, would cer- 
equality, and others might regulate them otherwise.” | tainly and speedily allure all the others from the divie 
“lt was found impossible to fix time, place, and man- sion and weakness of districts to the adoption of a sys- 
ner of the elections of representatives jn the consti- tem which would preserve their indivisibility and 
tution. It was found necessary to leave the regula- | strength—such a change having already taken place in 
tions of these, in the first place, to the state govern- | the election of presidential electors. These great, 
menuts, as being the best acquainted with the situa- | manifold, and dangerous abuses are not merely ideal. 
tion of the people, subject io the control of the ge- Some of them have occurred; the others are m the 
neral government, in order to enable it to produce | course of events, without measures of vigorous pre- 


uniformity, and to prevent its dissolution. And, con- 
yidering the state governments and the general go- 
verninent as distinct bodies, acting in different and 
independent capacities forthe people, it was-thought 
that particular regulations should be submitted to the 


caution, This law of congress, inflesibly executed, 
would be a measure of dee ided, if not complete eti- 
ciency. It is wiser, too, and inconceivably less diſ- 
1 115 to prevent, thau it is to correct great political 
evils. 
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There has been seldom presented for the decision 
of any branch of the government a question of equal 


magnitude or more abiding and permanent interest; | territory could be sustained by the treaty of Utrech been committed. “According 


and it may be said, without exagzeration, that the 
nation is anxiously awaiting the decision. f 

We could not contemplate the house of represen- 
tatives assaulting, and declaring a law of congress 
to be void and of no effect, without the most gloomy 
forebodings. The case which would authorise such 
an interposition must be flaxitious indeed; but the 
American people might readily believe that the nul- 
lification of this law by the present house may be 
portentous of many such assumed cases. If this great, 
wise, Just, and sanitary measure is thus to be struck 
down, what power can stay the same arm, when, in 
the course of the successive rise and fall of parties, 
it may aim blows at other laws equally obnoxious to 
a daring, dominant, and unscrupulous faction of a 
day? It is true the house ıs not the tribunal which is 
to pass on the validity of many laws; but, with all the 
elements of opposition and resistance that perpetual- 
ly exist to those the most wholesome, none can have 
their proper moral force, and a!l may be defied, 
when the popular branch of the law-making power 
desecrates itself by joining a league for their subver- 
sion. Whata fearlul opening would such a state of 
things make for able and reckless demagogues—for 
profligate and desperate factions! How distinctly 
would it mark the corruptions of politics, the decay 
of national morals, and the impending dissolution of 
our institutions! Our abiding trust is, that the peo- 
ple will arouse, throw their betrayers from them as 
“the lion shakes the dew-drops from his mane,” and 
snatch the goverument and country from this hopeless 
abyss. 

The minority of the committee offer the following 
resolutions as a substitute for that recommended by 
the majority of the committee. 

Resolced, hat Messrs. Edmund Burke, John P. Hale, 
Moses Norris. jr., and John R. Reding, sitting members 
ot the house of represen auves from the state of New 
Hampshire; Messrs. Edward J. Black, Absalom II. 
Chappell, Howell Cobb. Hugh A. Haralson, John H. 
Lunipkin, Alexander H. Stephens, and Willam H. Stiles, 
sitting members fram the state of Georgia; Messrs. Wil. 
liam H. Hammett, Robert W. Roberts, Jacob ‘Thomp- 
eon, and Tiluhman M. Tucker, sitting members trom 
the state of Mississippi; and Messrs. Gustavus M. Bow- 
er, Jumes B. Bowlin, James M. Hughes, John Jameson, 
and James H. Relle, sittin: members froin the state of 
Missouri. in the present congress, nut having been elect- 
ed in pursuance of the constitution and law, their seats, 
severally, ure hereby declared to be vacant. 

Resolved, Tnat the speaker of this house tranamit to 
the chief executive officer of the states of New, Hamp- 
shire, Georgia, Mississippi. and Missourt, ces, dq vely, a 
copy of the preceding resolution 

GARRETT DAVIS, 
WILLOUGHBY NEWTON, 
ROBERT C. SCHENCK. 
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TWENT Y- EIGHT CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Fesrvary 15. A bill was debated, having for its 
object certain repairs of the Pennsyvania Avenue. 


. Amended anu passed. 


After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 

Fesrvary 16. Tariff. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the report from the committee on 
finance. 

Mr. Phelps, of Vt. arose and addressed the senate 
at sume length. Without having concluded, he 
1 the floor and the senate adjourned till the 

th. 

Fesrvary 19. Oregon. Mr. Archer ſrom / the 
committee on foreign relations reported a bill for 
the purchase of 1500 copies of a work by Robert 
Greenhow at a rate not exceeding $2 per copy. 

Mr. Benton was opposed to this system, begun said 
he as far back as 1822, of purchasing books for 
members of congress. What was the proposition? 
To give a clerk a salary of $1500 a year, and pay 

, him also for copying extracts from the books of his 
own offices. . 

Mr. Archer, said, if the senator from Missouri was 
perfectly familiar with the Oregon subject every 
other senator was not. This compilation had requir- 
ed the laborious exploration of authors in various 
languages, and was important in the present pub- 
lic inquisition as to the Oregon. 

Mr. Benton thought the library appropriation 
would be the more proper source for any proposed 
literary expenses, ' 

Mr. Buchanan, said he was a member of the com- 
mittee that reported the proposition, and he con. 
curred in it, but not for the sake of distribution 
among members (as he never had taken and never 
would take one ot the books distributed) but for the 
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pute information. He would never agree to re- be found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
di 


nqui-h a single foot of Oregon. 


only as far asthe 49th degree. 
claim on discovery, it would not extend beyond the 
valley of the Oregon. But if our claim is good, as 
this book shows us, it is to rest on the old Spanish 


claim. This work presents translated copies of old not, 1 have no certain means of 
Spanish voyages and documents, proving their title; though it is presumed that it does. 
and thus also ours by abundant testimony up to 54°! treaty, the Jaw of the 


40‘ to a certainty, and 
ty with Russia. Mr. 


lication, and he thought its matter should be depo- 
sited in every state library, and diffused among the 
people. 

Mr. Archer would propose to strike out the clause 


for its distribution among members of congress. Phe 
country however ought to have the benefit of its: 


contents. 


had had printed a former work by this same 
gentleman, of 250 pages, and was thentold that that 
would contain all necessary information. 
garded this repetition in calling for government pa- 
tronage, as a system of depredation. As to the cha- 


broader and clearer claim than any mentioned in 


this book, on which we rested. We settled the ter- 


beyond that, but for our trea- | be found gives the rule, it cannot be 
Greenhow had exhausted his! 
pecuniary-means in making the completion and pub-! of the treaty 


Our claim to that; mitinent for trial if the crime or offence had there 


to the laws of England 


If we rested our proper, there is no doubt that an indictment found, 


as in the case of the Florida slaves, would authorise 
the arrest and commitment for trial of the accused. 
Whether the same laws prevail in the colonies or 
determining, al- 

But as, by the 
place where the accused may 
justly assumed, 
that the stipulations 
have not been observed, unless it shall 
be considered tna! the British act of parliament eon- 
tains provisions in contravention of it. and that that 
act extends tothe Bahamas. At all events, so far 
as the case immediately under consideration is con- 
cerned, it would seem proper not to take any defini- 
tive action upen the subject until an answer shall be 


in the case of the Florida slaves, 


| received to my letter to Mr. Everett of the 28th day 
Mr. Benton was still opposed. Congress in 1840 


of November last.” s 
Mr. Erans from the finance committee reported a 
bill for the remission of duty on ready prepured bars 


He re-; of railroad iron for five ensuing years, and for the 


re-payment of dutics paid for any such bars imported 


since July 1832, ifsuch have since been actually laid 
racter of our title to the Oregon, there was a much down for use. 


e. Also reported back without amend- 
ment, the bill for paying commissions to the agents 
or attorneys of persons obtaining awards under treas 


ritory. The settlement of it was the basis of our: ties made Jately with foreign powers. 


claim. He could show that our settlement was of a 
date prior to that of the British. 
saw or heard of the Oregon till we discovered it, and 


Tariff. Mr. Bates, of Mass., arose and addressed 


The British never | the senate for two and a half hours. 


After a few remarks from Mr. McDuffie, the sen- 


put the badge of our sovereignty upon it. Then] ate acjourned. 


Great Britain jumped down upon, and now she was 


going to fight out her claim. He would assure gen- 
tlemen, that we were not goinz to have another 


HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnxespay, Fes. 14. The vote on adopting the 


Northeastern boundary question of this. It was not | resolutions offered by Mr. Dromgoole as a substitute 


another Massachusetts and Maine question. There 


was to be no trembling and yielding in this casc, as 
there was in the former one. No trembling hearts 
were to be found in the west. This was a western 
question, and the west had a regard for national ho- 
nor. National honor was at stake, the loss of which 
could not be compensated by any small advantages to 
be obtained by a treaty. The senators from Virgin- 
ta had made a speech for him on this subject, and he 
would make another for himself before long. I have 
my rights here (said Mr. B.) as an American sena- 
tor, and { have my duties to perform, without any 
reference to the coming or going of special minis- 
ters. The movements of the special ministers will 
not alter my positron and my duties here. I care no- 
thing for the special mission. Betore long I will 
make a speech on the Oregon question for myself. 

Mr. Buchanan rose to make some remarks, whien, 
on motion, the subject was dropped for the present. 

Tariff. Mr. Phelps arose and addressed the sen- 
ate, and in continuation and conclusion of his re- 
marks on yesterday. 

The senator from Missouri, expressed a wish to 
follow in the debate, but for the present, at the suz- 
gestion of Mr. Evans, the subject was laid on the 
table. The senate adjourned. 

Fesroary 20. Mr. Miller, from the district com- 


mittee, reported a bill to re-charter ide banks of | Boyd, Milton Brown, J. 


this District until 1854. The bill provides that 
whenever the banks shall suspend specie payments, 
they shall go into a state of liquidation. The courts 
of the District are required tosee that this provi 
sion is carried into effect. 

Mr. Buchanan gave notice that when the bill 
should come up for consideration, he would move to 
re-commitit for the purpose of amending it so that 
the stockholders shall be liable for the bills in circu- 
tion. 

Mr. Archer offered a resolution, which lies over, 
calling for information as to whether our navy has 
not been used for the promotion of the slave trade, 
also for correspondence with the Portuguese minister. 

Mr. Tappan introduced a joint resolution so to 
amend the constitution as to limit the term of ser- 
vice of the judges of the superior and inferior 
courts. It lies over. 

The bill appropriating 840. 000 for the improvement 
of Pennsylvania Avenue was read a third time, pass- 
ed and sent to the house. 

The bill for the relief of the survivors of those 
lost in the Grampus was read twice and referred to 
the naval committee. 

The senate then adjourned. 


Fesrvary 21. Negro fugitives to the Bahamas. The 
President of the senate laid before that body a com- 
munication from the president of the United States, 
made in answer to a call of the 31st ultimo. 

The secretary says “that by the tenth article of the 
treaty persons charged with the enuinerated crimes 
are not to be delivered up, except upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive or persons so charged shall 


for those reported by the committee on elections, on 
the case of the members elected in 4 states bv gen- 
eral ticket were as fullows: 7 

YIZAS —Mes-ra. Anderson. Atkinson, Beardslev, 
Benton, Bidlack, E. J. Black, James Black, Jnines A. 
Black, Blackweu, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Jacob Brink. 
erhoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, W. J. Brown, 
Burke, Burt. Caldwell. Carey, Cadin, Reuben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, 
Cross, Cullom Dana, Daniel, R. D. Davis. J. W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Dromgucle, Duncan, Dun. 
lap, dhs. Eliner. Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Byram 
Green, Hale, Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Hen- 
ley. Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell 
Hughes, Hungertord, Jumes B. Hunt, C J. Ingersoll, C. 
Jameson Johnson, A. Johnson, Kennedy, Preston King, 
Kirkparnek, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas. Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Meauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McCleruand, 
McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Matthews, Moore, 
J. Mortis, Murpuy, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Pavne, 
Emery D. Potter, Pran, Purdy, Rathbun, D. S. Reid, 
Reding, Relſ-, Rhatt, River, Robinson, Russell, St. John, 
Saunders, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Sevmour, 
Si nons, Simpson, Slidell. Jao. T. Smith, Thoinas Smith, 
Bobert Sini h. Steenrod, Stetson, J. Stewart, Sules. Store, 
Strong, Sykes. ‘Taylor, Thompson. Tibbutts. ‘Tucker, 
Wentwroth, Wheaton, Williams, Wilkins, Joseph A. 
Wright, Lost— 127. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashe, Baker, Barringer, Belser, 
Brown, Camptell, Cmit n, 
Clinoh, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Garret:, Davis, 
Peberry, Deller, Dickey, Dickinson, Florence, Foor, W. 


i Green, Grinnel, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Hudson. Wash- 


ington Hunt. Joseph R. Irgersoll, Jenks, P. B. Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Daniel P. King, McIlvaine, Marsh, 
Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Morseley, Nes, Newton, 
Elisha R. Potter, Ramsey, Charles M. Read, Rock well, 
Rovers, Suinple, Schenck, Senter, Severance. Caleb B. 
Smith, Stephens, Summers, Tilden, Vance, Vanineter, 
Vino AW hite, Wiethrop—57. 

On the first of Mr. Dromgoole's resolutions afirm- 
ing the rignt of the members generally, who were 
elected by the district system to their seats, the only 
names in the negative were Richard D. Davis, and J. 
R. Ingersoll, 2. In the affirmative were 128 votes, 
nearly the same names as in the affimalive above. 

The vote on Mr. Edmund Burke's right to his seat, 
that gentleman's name being first on the list of those 
whose seats were disputed, was 


0 
Y EAS - Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Beardsley,” 
Benton, Bidlack, Edward J Black, James Black, James 
A. Black, B.ack well, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Bovd, Ja- 
cob Brinkerhoff, Broadhead, Aaron V. Brawn, Wm. J. 
Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, 
Auzusius A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb. Cuics, 
Cross, Culom, Dana, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, J. W. 
Davis, Dawson, Denn, Dillingham, Douglass. Druingoo'e, 
Danean, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, 
French, Byram Green, Hale, Hamlin, Hammet, Haral- 
son. Rays, Herrick. Hoge, Hopkins, Honsion, Bubard, 
Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerfold, James B. Hunt, Chale 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
(reo. W. Jones, Kennedy. Preston. King, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lumpking Lyon, MeCauslen, Maclay, 
Meelehand. MeClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Mis 
Kay, Mathews, Muore, Joseph Morris, Murpay, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Potter. Prutt. Pure 
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Jos. A. Wright, Yost—123. l 

NAYS—Messra. Adams. Ashe, Baker. Barringer, 
Rarnard. Belser, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buf 
tinetan, Campbell, Carroll. Chiton, Clingman, Collamer, 
Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry. Deliet. Dickey, Dick- 
inson, Fish, Florence, Foot, Frick, Giddings, Willis 
Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Holmes, Hud- 
eon, Washingian Hunt, Joseph R. Iugersoll, Jenka, 
Perley B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Mell- 
vaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Morse, Moseley, Nes, 
Newton, Paterson, Peyton, Elisha R. Potter, Ramsey, 
Rayner, Chas. M. Reed, Rockwall, Rogers, Sample, 
Schenck, Senter, Severance, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith. 
Summers. Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, 
Vinton,. White, Winthrop —68. 

The yeas and nays om each name from N. Hamp- 
shire and Georgia, were taken with a similar result 
the number answeringjto the divisions gradually fal- 
ling off. 

The house adjourned. 

Tucrspay, Fes. 15. The members from Missis- 
sippi were together declared elected by 97 to 55, 
those from Missouri by 106 yeas, to 63 nays. 

Mr, Dromgoole moved the following— 

Further resolved, That the elections of members to 
the house of representatives of the 28th congress, held 
reapecitully in the states of New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, at the times, places and in the 
manner prescribed by the legislatures of snid states, are 
vald, notwithstanding the second section of the act en- 
titled “an act for the apportionment of representatives 
mnong the several states. according to the sixth census,” 
approved June 25'h, 1842. ; 

‘The Speaker decided that it was out of order in 
consequence of the previous call for the previous 
question which putan end toall further consideration 
of the matter. 

Mr. D. then moved a suspension of the rules to} 
enable him to offer it. Rejected by yeas 111, nays 
62. not two thirds. 

Mr. .2. V. Brown, moved a suspension of the rules 


bers of the committee, he should not object. 

The report was laid on the table. 

Rules of ihe house. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the report of the select committee re- 
specting the 25th (21st rule.) 

Mr. Severance addressed the house in opposition to 
the rule. 

Mr. Campbell next obtained the floor, but the sub- 
ject was laid over until to-morrow. 

A message from the president, announced his sig- 
nature of the bill refundir& Jackson's fine. 

Grampus. The bill for the relief of relatives of 
the crew of the Grampus was taken up, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Frick ia favor of ‘brothers 
and sisters, if there be no parent,” &c. was rejected 
66 nays to 62 yeas, and the bill then passed by yeas 
110, nays 67. 

The house adjourned. 

Saturnay, Fes. 17. Rules of the house. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of S. C., addressed the house in favor of the 25th 
rule and in reply to several of its opponents. 

Mr. Burt, of S. C., next obtained the floor, and the 
subject was laid over until to-morrow. 

Aſter some progress with the private calendar, the 
house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 19. Petitions. Mr. Adams, pre- 
sented amongst others, a petition from inhabitants of 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, praying for an 
amendment to the constitution clearly and explicitly 
acknowledging God as the sovereign of the universe; 
for submission to the Lord Jesus Christ; for an ac- 
knowledgment of the scriptures as the paramount 
law; and for the rescinding of all enactments which 
violate the law of God. 

The question of reception being raised, was laid 
on the table. ' ` 

Mr. Burke presented a very long memorial from 
the “democratic” members of the general assembly 
of Rhode Island, touching the recent political trou- 
bles in that state, praying, amongst other things, for 
an inquiry into the power of the president to inter- 
fere therein, as he had claimed to do; also, praying 
congress to call for copies of all correspondence and 
documents; to institute an inquiry into the right to 


in order to submit the motion that the committce of | their seats in this house of the members from Rhode 


the whole be discharged from the consideration of 
the bill to repeal the second section of, the appor- 
tionment law. By yeas 102, nays 73, not two thirds, 
the house refused to suspend. 

Treaty of Washington Mr Levy offered a resolu- 
lion requiring the secretary of state, if compatible 
with public interests to furnish this house with such 
information as may be in possession of that depart- 
ment respecting the late demand on the British gov- 
ernment for the surrender of certain fuzitive crimi- 
nals from Florida under the 10th article of the trea- 

ty of Washington. Adopted. — 

Intoricating liquor in the Capitol. Mr. Hale asked 
leave to cifer a resolution touching the flagrant eva- 
sion of 19th joint rule. Objected to. The house 
adjourned. 

Frinay, Fes. 16. Mr. Winthrop introduced Mr. 
J. P. Kennedy, member elect from the state of Ma- 
ryland, who was qualified and took his seat. 

A bill consenting to the sale or transfer of certain 
salt spring lands heretofore granted to the state of 
Michigan was taken up and passed. 

Massachusetts resolutions. Mr. Gilmer rose and ask- 
ed leave to make a report. It was, he said, a report 
from a portion of the select committee to whom had 
been relerred the resolutions of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, proposing an amendment to the fede 
ral constitution. It had been a long time since the 
subject had been referred to the committee. This 
morning they had come to the conclusion, on a deli- 
berate vote, that it was inexpedient for congress to 
recommend the amendment to the corstitution pro- 
posed by the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Tie committee had also adopted a resolution autho- 
rizing any member or members of it to assign, at their 
own itme, their reasons, in the shape ofan argumenta- 
tive report to the house, sustaining the conclusion to 
Wich the committee had come. Under this autho- 

* rity of the committee he therefore now asked leave 
of the house to report the views of a portion ol the 
members of the committee. 

The Speaker. It can be done only by goneral con- 
sent. 

No objection being made 

Mr. Gilmer presented the report, and moved that 
it be Jaid on the table. 

Ile believed, he said, that other reports might be 
expected from members, and probably it would 
not be entirely fair in him to ask that this report 
should be printed in advance of the others. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that the report should be laid un the 
table, to be printed or considered with the others 

when they should come in. 

Mr. Giddings said that, with the understanding that 


Island; and praying that congress would guaranty a 
republican constitution to that state, &c. 

Mr. B. moved the reference of the memorial to a 
select committee of five, and demanded the previous 
question on the motion. By ayes 76, noes 62, there 
was a second. 

Mr. Cranston asked the yeas and nays on ordering 
the main question, which were ordered. 

Mr. Burke modified his motion so as to direct the 
printing of the memorial, and, after some further 
conversation, said he would further modify it so as 
to refer to the committee of elections, and not to the 
select committee, that portion which related to the 
seats of the members from Rhode Island. 

The Speaker said those modifications were not in 
order, the previous question having been demanded. 

Mr. Saunders moved that the memorial be laid on 
the table. Negatived, by yeas 35, nays 144. 

The question recurring on ordering the main ques- 
tion— 8 

Mr. Adams suggested to Mr. Burke so to modify his 
motion as to enlarge the number of the committee. 

The Speaker said the modification could only be 
made by general consent. 


The question “shall the main question be now tak- 
en?“ was put, and the result was yeas 103, nays 69. 

The main question was then taken and decided in 
the affirmative, and the memorial thus referred to a 
select committee of tive members; and it was ordered 
to be printed. 

‘The call of the states having been gone through 
with, the speaker on motion of Mr. Parmenter, was 
ordered to supply the vacancy in the naval commit- 
tee occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Wise, now 
minister to Brazil. 

Mr. Holmes, moved that the house, when it adjourn, 
stand adjourned to meet on Wednesday next, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the members to visit the 
Princeton. Carried, and the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Fes. 21. Mr. Wethered, member 
elect from Maryland was introduced by Mr. Kennedy, 
qualified, and took his seat. 

Presidential elections proposed to be held simultaneous- 
ly, throughout the Union. Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, pre- 
sented (on leave) a memorial from citizens of Ohio 
asking congress to provide a law by which the elec- 
tion of electors for president and vice president 
should take place upon one day in all the states of 
the Union. The memorial was read. 

A proposition having been submitted for this object 
inthe carly part of the session, and referred tu the 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. Duncan moved that the committee be dis- 
charged from this subject. The motion preyailed. 
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The motion prevailed—ninety-five voting in the 
affirmative, noes not counted. 

Postage. Resolutions were presented from the 
Kentucky legislature, for reducing ,the rates oſ post- 
age. 

Judiciary committee. On motion, the place of Mr. 
Wilkins, (as chairman of the committee on the ju- 
diciary,) was ordered to be filled by the speaker. 


Rules of the house. Mr. Burt, of S. C., arose in 
defence of the institution of slavery, and adverted 
to a remark made some days since by Mr. Beardsley, 
thaf “as to slavery in the abstract he presumed there 
was but one opinion throughout the Union, whether 
in the north, the west, or the south.” The opinions 
of the south on this subject, said Mr. Burt, were 
well known at the formation of the constitution, and 
he claimed as just a right to speak now for the peo- 
ple of the south: as the gentleman whose medium of 
access to the opinions of the south on the abstract 
question of slavery he had but little regard for.— 
Congress had nothing to do with the municipal insti- 
tutions of any state, and it was offensive in any 
to inquire what were the opinions of the southon a 
question purely domestic. The south held it to be 
utter impertinence for any one from any quarter to 
dare question that institution. The gentleman had 
admitted that it was immaterial what opinions were 
held in regard ‘to it, whether at the south or else- 
where, because congress had and pretended to have 
no jurisdiction over the subject within the states.— 
If so, why was the subject introduced here? Mr. B. 
should give just offence to his constituents, and incur 
his own disesteem, if he could be induced ever to 
vindicate on this floor any institution of his state; but 
he would say that language was impotent to express 
the utter scorn and contempt with which the south 
regarded the miserable upstart huckstering morality 
of the north, in her attempt to hold up the institu. 
tious of the south to the contempt and reprobation of 
the world. As her representative here, he cast back, 
in her name, every word and epithet of offence which 
northern members were consious of having used in 
debate with regard to the institution. 


Mr. Beardsley understood the gentleman as being 
pleased to hold the remark made by him, that on the 
subject of slavery in the abstract there was, as there 
could be, but one opinion in every quarter of the 
Union, north, west, or south, as an inipertinent re- 
mark) Was that what he was to understand? 

Mr. Burt. 1 dare say. 


Mr. Beardsley thought it very strange, indeed, that 
aremark of this kind should be indulged in by a 
rember on that floor. Really! that because a gen- 
tleman chose to state what he believed to be the 
opinions of the men of the north on slavery, or on 
any other subject, they were to be charged with im- 
pertinence: He threw back the charge! It was a 
strange time of day, truly, when, to say that touche 
ing slavery inthe abstract there was but one opinion, 
was to be interpreted as an impertinent interlerence 
with a domestic question. Mr. B. had carefully avoid- 
ed the subject of slavery. Throughout the whole 
tenor of his remarks he had tenderly avoided touch- 
ing upon it in any way, for it was no concern of his. 
He had done so, not because he was not at liberty to 
speak of it just us freely as he chose to speak, but 
because he did not choose. 


Here Mr. Payne interfered, dnd wished to know 
of the chair whether it was competent for a gentle- 
man to take up in this manner the time of another 
gentleman who was entitled to the floor, and whose 
lume of speaking was limited? 

The Chair reminded Mr. P. that the gentleman on 
the floor had expressly yielded it to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Payne still persevering in his remonstrance— 

Mr. Beardsley said to hin, L know my business. 

Mr. Payne. 1 doubt if you do. 

Here some sensation arose, and cries of order wero 
heard. 

Mr. Burt. I presume the gentleman is satisfied. 

Mr. Beardsley. Certainly. 


Mr. Burt resumed, and said that, whoever used 
such epithets as had been applied to the institution 
of slavery, he denounced here, and held himself re- 
sponsible for what he said, elsewhere. He had ap 
plied the term impertinent to remarks which the 
gentleman had so unnecessarily introduced. 

Mr. Beardsiey. What was that you said? 

Mr. Burt. I said that I held myself responsible 
for my words, elsewhere. He here repcated that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Beardsley) had used 
expressions which had no foundation. If this re- 
mark was offensive, he leſt it to the person offend- 
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ed to seek his redress. The gentleman had denounc- 
ed the institution of slaverv—no, perhaps not de- 
nounced it, but he had spoken disrespectfully of a 
institution with which he (Mr. B.) and his constitu- 
ents were identificd—an institution in the midst of | 
which he had grown up, and one to which the state | 
he in part represented attributed much that was 
illustrious in her history and ennobling in her condi- 
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marched to the swampsof Carolina ta defend the 
masters from the insurgents; and, still further, that 
in case of foreign invasion, the same thing should 
happen. On these points he once more referred to 
the eontemporaneous discussions at the adoption of 
the constitution. 

He here pressed the northern representatives with 
the obligations thus contracted, and reproached them 


tion. And he would say to all who catered for the! with allowing the importation of slaves, and thus, 
shouts of a mob, that they might address to such from mercenary motives, assenting to the continued 
hearers whatever was suited to their taste, but he existence of what they denounced as an abominable 
protested against their bringing into this house the traffic. 
slanders of their hustings. The south, he said, reposing with confidence in a 
The whole argument against the rule rested on the faith which had then never been broken, agreed to 
assumption that congress had jurisdiction over the confederate with the northern states on these terms. 
subject of slavery; and it had been conceded that, if But how had they been regarded? Massachusetts 
it had not, then the rights of the citizen were not had passed a law to defeat, as far as in her power, 
abridged by refusing to receive his petitions in re- the fulfilment of the stipulation. Vermont had pass- 
gard to it. The debate so far had been confined to eda similar law, and New York had done nearly the 
abolition within the District of Columbia, and the same, though she had not gone quite so far. Cases 
power of congress was said to rest on its right to ex- had occurred of negro thieves taking refuge in all 
clusive jurisdiction in all cases within the District. | those states, but in what single instance had they 
But this had been controverted on the ground of the | ever been given up? | 
laws of Virginia and Maryland at the time of their, In reference to this 25th rule, the south regarded 
ceding the ten miles square, and the conditions of it as a public pledge that the north retained their 
the cession; and the argument on that ground was ; faith and meant to keep it inviolate. And if north- 
unanswerable: it wus yet unanswered, and so itever ern gentlemen did not mean to violate their engage- 
would remain. The vagrant fiend of mischief, ments, why seek to abolish the rule? If they never 
Would, under the peaceful inoffensive guise of zeal intended to grant the petitions of the abolitionists 
for the right of petition, had declared an infamous| why receive them? Justice to the south required 
war of plunder on the south, driven, as it had been, | congress to speak out. If it looked to the accom- 
from the covert of the constitution, under which it, plishment of the nefarious purposes of these fanatics 
had vainly sought shelter—but which, with pariei- let it say so plainly and encourage them by receiving 


dal hand, it sought to destroy now, timidly, mean- 
ly, like some guilty thing, skulked at last behind the 
obsolete rules and abandoned practice of a British 
house of commons. But it had been dragged even 
from that last miserable retreat. 

Mr. B. held it to be time that the north, the west, 
and the south should review these stipulations, now 
so ferociously assailed. From these stipulations he 
contended, and was prepared to prove, not only that 
congress had no power to abolish slavery, but that 
it did not possess a function that was not intended to 
protect and to sustain it. To this demonstration he 
invited the attention of the north, and particularly of 
the “Old Thirteen,” whose stars were still found on 
the national banner. He called them to the provi- 
sion in the constitution allowing the importation of 
slaves up to the year 1808. There was no subject 
which had caused more direct and strenuous conflict 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution than 
the entire subject of slavery; but the south took her 
position in regard to it, and the north had finally 
yielded. | 

Mr. B. here quoted extensively from the debates in 
the convention, occasionally commenting as he pro- 
ceeded. He referred to the vote of Massachusetts 
especially, as having been in favor of the continu- 
ance of the slave trade, (on interested grounds;) and 
how, then, could the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Winthrop) pronounce the petty trade carried on 
in this District as inhuman” and “abominable?” He 
left it to the gentleman to say whether in such lan- 
guage he was not reflecting upon and denouncing his 
own state. 

Mr. Winthrop (the floor being yielded for explana- 
tion) said the words to which the gentleman had al- 
luded were not his, but borrowed from John Ran- 
dolph, who had.employed them in reference to traf- 
fic in slaves, in a bill introduced by him into this 
house, (and which Mr. W. quoted.) 


Mr. Burt next adverted to the clause in the con- 
stitution requiring the return by the free states of 
runaway slaves. This he contended was a conces- 
sion in favor of slavery. The slaveholding states 
were by this article placed on better ground than 
they had been before, and they demanded this in the 
nature of a treaty stipulation, to be inserted in the 
terms of the confederacy in relation to their slave 
property. He quoted (he provision, and in com- 
menting on itinsisted that it enjoined a distinct un- 
equivocal recognition that their property in these 
slaves should be acknowledged and respected in all 
the other states of the Union. ‘Then came the sti- 
pulation that slave property should constitute an 
element of southern representation on the floor of 
congress. On this point also the southern states had 
taken their ground, and on this point also the north 
had, after strenuous opposition, ultimately yielded. 
Here Mr. B. again read at considerable length from 
the debates in the convention. ; 

Another stipulation’ was that fugitives from jus- 
tice should be delivered up. This had special refe- 
rence to the protection of slave property, and the 
northern states had pledged their fuith that persons 
violating the laws of southern states in regard to ne- 
gro stealing should be given up. Besides all this, it 
was covenanted that, in case of a servile insurrec- 
tion at the south, the militia of the north should be 


their petitions. 

He replied to the suggestion that the abolitionists 
| of the north constitutad too insignificant a faetion to 
deserve the notice of the south; this he denied.— 

They come here proclaiming that they numbered 
thirty thousand at the polls, and boasted of their daily 
increasing numbers. They had inscribed upon their 
standard the infamous motto of rapine and blood:— 
“Slavery is to be abolished; it is to be abolished if 
not supported by the constitution, and so much the 
more if it is.” They bad enlisted the powerful en- 
gine of the press; they have invoked the aid of the 
į pulpit; and now they aimed at wielding that most 
| powerful of all the engines of revolution, debate 
in this hall; and with clamorous voices demanded 
| that its rules of proceeding should be framed to meet 
their infamous dogmas. And was this a contempti- 
ble faction—a petty clique? They proclaimed their 
object to be the abolition of slavery upon earth, and 
with an utter want of patriotism they even appealed 
to British agencies in accomplishing it. They open- 
ly avowed that, should their petitions even be receiv- 
ed and laid on the table of the house, they would 
not be content; and under that avowal was the south 
to be deluded by assurances that if petitions should 
once be received, all clamor would be over, and all 
the different sections of the country happily united? 

It was time this agitation shuuld cease. The south 

asked of their friends in the north and the west not 
to lend themselves to the foul purposes of such a com- 
bination. On this subject she had a right to speak. 
She well knew the character of her property; she 
knew it when she came into the confederacy, and 
therefore it was that she demanded guaranties from 
the north. She told the north that these petitions, 
if encouraged, would lead to southern insurrecti>n. 
The south, if she must meet the horrible crisis, was 

not afraid to meet it; but she asked congress not to 
prostitute its power to assail an institution which 
every department of the government had sacredly 
bound itself to maintain. 


A member from Maine had told this house that the 
north would never be satisfied till slavery should be 
abolished in this district of Columbia. Mr. B. would 
tell that gentleman and al! others that when that 
measure was discussed for adoption in this hall, it 
would be the last subject the American congress 
would discuss here. ‘Ihe south would regard it as a 
declaration of war, and treat it accordingly. When 
that scene caine to be witnessed within these walls, 
he told the member from Maine that even he would 
not find security in bis obscurity at the north from 
the storm that, once roused, would rage beyond con- 
trol. He trusted in God, if they must witness a ser- 
vile insurrection springing out of this horrible agita- 
tion at the north, that its Jeaders would come to the 
did of their beloved allies at the south, and he would 
now tell them in the name of all the south that not 
a wreck or remnant should ever return to tell the 
story of their disaster. 

When Mr. B. had concluded, the speaker gave the 
floor to Mr. Dellet, and the subject was laid over un- 
til to-morrow. 

The Indian appropriation bill, was taken up in com- 
mittee, variously amended, and then laid aside to be 
reported to the house, and afterwards taken up and 
passed. 
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The pension bill, for the ensuing year, was then ta- 
ken up. 

Mr. C. Johnson, moved to amend it by adding an 
additional proviso that no person in the receipt of a 
salary from the government should at the same time 
receive a pension; and on suggestion from Mr. Brin- 
kerhoff, Mr. J. then modified it so as to confine its 
operation to army and navy officers, who were in re- 
ceipt of pay as such and of pensions at the same 
time. 

Mr. Adams opposed the amendment and cited the 
case of Captain Jones, (whose services in Caliſornia 
he did not approve of,) who was wounded in the late 
war, as richly deserving his pension therefor. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, cited the case of Lieutenant 
Charles Morris, now Commodore on the Mediterra- 
nean station, who was wounded in the action of the 
Guerriere and Constitution, as being justly entitled to 
both salary and pension. oo, 

Mr. Cave Johnson said he thought this prohibition 
ought to be limited to officers of the army and navy. 
These gentlemen, who were so much complimented 
for their gallantry and bravery, had been hanging 
upon congress from year to year until our officers in 
the army and navy were better paid than any in the 
world. If gentlemen were able to do their duty for 
what they received. $4,500 every year, besides their 
rations, he could not conceive why they should be 
pensioned also. He referred to the act of 1838, by 
which the pay of these officers had been greatly in- 
creascd, and said the pay of lieutenants in the navy 
was infinitely better than that of any member upon 
this floor. He was not willing that this amendment 
should apply to revolutionary officers, who were able 
to be postinasters for example, or to perform the du- 
ties of clerks; but to the officers of the army and 
navy, who were receiving such extraordinary sums, 
he thought it should apply. 

Mr. Holmes thought the amendment was the exhi- 
bition of a cold-blooded parsimony. 

Mr. Brinkerhof remarked that gentlemen who 
were opposed to this amendment seemed to suppose 
that it proposed to take away all compensation from 
these men. This was not the case. If this amend- 
ment was adopted, these men were not left without 
support, without salary, but were still in the receipt 
of magnificent salarics—of salaries higher than were 
paid any of the state officers, higher than that of the 
governor of Ohio, and three or four times as much 
as those of the judges of the supreme court of Ohio, 
who labored for fifteen or sixteen hours a day the 
year round. | 

The sympathies of.some gentlemen seemed con- 
fined to the higher walks of life exclusively. He 
was willing to continue magnificent pay for them.— 
But he was not willing to give them double and triple 
pay, more particularly while our poor soldiers and 
poor sailors, who had no commission, no friends, no 
bome, not even where to lay their heads, were shut 
out of congress with scarcely a pittance, and while 
the three, or four, or six, or eight dollars it was pro- 
posed to give them had been refused, unless they had 
actually suffered violence or received wounds in the 
service. He hoped the house would retain some- 
thing hke consistency in their action, and not con- 
fine all their generosity to one class, while they 
manifested cold blooded parsimony (to use the ex- 
pression of the geutleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Holmes) to another. 

Mr. Dana, mentioning the fact that this bill refer- 
red to invalid pensioners, said it was known that the 
laws, which referred to individuals not officers, pro- 
vided that no pension could be granted unless there 
was a disability to labor; and that the grant should 
be in proportion to that disability. He asked why 
should not the same principle apply to officers that 
applied to privates? These men upon whom this 
provision was intended to operate were in the full 
receipt of their pay; if they were not, he agreed 
that it was proper the amount should be made up b 
pension. But if they were in the receipts of full pay, 
way should this distinction be made, the officer bein; 
allowed to receive both pension and pay, while the 
private did not receive one single dollar, unless he 
was disabled from the performance of service? 


The amendment was further sustained by Messrs. 
Belser and Cuve Johnson, and opposed by Messrs. 
Hardin, Seymour, of New York, Winthrop, and 
Adams. 7 

When, on motion of Mr. Vinton, the committee, 
pending the question, rose and reported its action on 
the Indian appropriation bill, and its progress on the 
pension bill. ` 

Washington's Birth Day. Mr. Hunt, of New York, 
moved that when the house adjourns, it shall stand 
adjourned, in respect to the memory of Washington, 
over tìll Thursday. 

bhe motion was received )with repugnance, and 
Mr. Stetson moved to lay on theable. Decided in 
the affir.n: © The house adjourned. 
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British stocks. 
ed 98; exchequer 
ed considerably, 
ded to the report of an arrangement wah 
ment for a renewal of charier, in consideration for: 
which the bank is to aid in pi ing off the three and a | 
half per cents, with a view dae their stock to, 
ics which the flush of money will enable them to ef- 
ect. 
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BUSINESS REVIEW. COT TON.— fhe Britsh epecutators 
are at length taking hold of cotton, in spite ut their ca- 
pitalis s aud manufacturers. By the Hibernia we have 
accounts of an advance in prices. and of very heavy 
operanons in the article. The sales of the five weeks 
ending the 4th mst, amounted tu 353,000 bales, against 
127 WOU bales lastseason. ‘The sales of the week end- 
ing ihe 3d, were 109,000 bales, at an advance of from 4 
10 jd. per lb. One cupitalist was in market wih £80,- 
6000 to invest in the arucle. The trade was alarmed.— 
The Manchesier spinners had callea a meeting for the 
6th inst. to discuss the matter, und if possible. resist the | 


Baxr or ENGLARD. Quarterly average ending 27th 


January, 1844: 

Circulation £21,937,000 

Depusites 13,933,000 
222,783, 00-0 435,860, 000 


1 oF THE CITY AND STATT OF N. pes Their 

; CELAR. official annual reports are made to the lst ebruary, ac- 

tors 0 York ure in the habit of doing, for the be- | cording to the set of April, 1843. ‘The better 10 under- 

1 8 nden, Fa „ e Stand operations, we uttach for comparison their condi- 
res London. Feb, 3. Upland ten’ 6 mid- ! tion as reported on the Ist November last: 

fair 64; geod and choice 6% New 


419.611.000 Securities 
13,172,000 Bullion 


threatened rise of prices, and vet up a counter move, 
ment. The Manchester Guurdian, Whose very talented 
editor is warmly in their interest, cyphers up flattering 
statements in the same style that certain free trade 1 


ae 53; fuir 6; good | Re 
rleuns. inferior 43; middlin 53; fair 61; good 745 ver ces. 
choice 83. Mobile about see. Sea isan, 9 | Nov. 1843. . 1844. 
and saw ginned 6a10; inferior 12; middling 13; fine and | Loans and discounts $53.267,130 88.444.295 
clean 17021. wy Loans to Directors 4.557.536 4.330,25 
Estimated Stocks, Feb. 2, 1843. 1844. Loans to Brokers 3.709.463 2.644.644 
American © > . 325,700 431,250 Real estate 4.031.656 4 072.661 
Brazil 4 : : i 66,330 64 200 | Bonds and mortgages 3. 772.037 3.750 784 
egyptian) n 21.610 22,740 Stocks and promissory notes 11,665,311 11,052,458 
West India, Ke. 5 16 950 8.500 Due from Directors other chan 
Eust India. . . 91.860 93.370 for joans. (gc. 48,084 30,838 
aes % Due froin Brokers other than . 
Total! 522,510 625.260 . tr loans, Ke. 810.160 825.350 
Taken un speculation this year 218, 400 bales. Bank Fund 350 392 335,101 
Duto at the same period last year 18,000 Loss und expense account 639,233 550 360 
The eff ct ut the news by the [Hibernia upon our hold- | Overdratts 392 5 999 815 
ers of cuttuu, bas hardly been yel ascertamed. Three Specie 11. 15 95 Bre 497 
transient ships were engaged at New York on Mon- Cash items 3.1 2.856 4˙5 2545 
day to take out about 5000 Dales, at 7-16. per Ib. for Li- Bills of solvent Banks on hand 4,033,109 2.275, 172 
verpool, being u decline of zd on freight. {i is stated by Bills of suspended Banks on „ 95 233.625 
the New York correspondent of the U. S. Gazette, that hand 5 5 915 ee 
prices of cotton had given Way 4 of a cent since the ar- Due from Banks and Bankers 9,700,629 10,266,709 
a ot the Hibernia; sales ot 2000 pales aflected on Add for cents 433 493 
Wednesday. ‘nig we presume was required iu order 5 „ mae 
tu bling purchasers and 1 to terms. Our prices have Total . 8111.614722 9113.536,652 
been considerably in advance or Liverpool prices. Liabilities. 3 ` 5 
Trade, generauy, in Euglaud, looked: exceedingly Nov: 1813. eb l ee 
cheerlul. A heavy business was doing in woollens at Capital $13 369.152 813.649.887 
improved rates „Money is abundant, trade is brisk, Prois ; ; 4,144,254 3,753,082 
tue markers are buoyant, and the great hives of indus- Notes in circulation (old emis- a 3 146.18 
iry in the north are alive with activity. Our export trade sion) ae 5,227,930 $ 9 
Wiin the Unued States increased to a considerable ex: Registered notesin circulation 11,935,171 13,1 9581 
lent last year; more, 80 than the most sunguine could | Due State reasurer 963,193 927.259 
have anucipaied. The Increase iu packuges wus bear- Due Commissioners of the Ca- 
ly 50 per cent. over those of 1842, and the merease N nal Fund 1,157,203 , ae 
sterling on cottona, linens, wyullens, und worsted, is Due depositors 27,387,160 29. 20.418 
extiinaled at £1,600,000. To our North American pro: Due individuals 537 87¹ 5 5 
vinces ine slupments were large, and the year dosed | Due Banks 14.642 113 15.610 2a 
With unpreceuentedly low stocks. ‘Lhe exports to the | Due U. States Treasurer 1,645 71 1 9 
West ladies were much more extensive than those ot Other dues 605 077 489.343 
: Add for cents 243 249 
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ine preceding year." 3 
$111,614,722 8113.536.652 


‘Americun provisions in England, Feb. 3. Beef—The 
stuck had accumulated, and was adequate to asl a long 
' aung, Sales had been made ata loss. although the qual- 
„y and conduion of the artele was improved, yet preju- 
uices gave Way slowly. and n was as yeta retail bus liess. 

Pork— no arrivals. Irish Cuntinucs tu advance, and 
leaves rovin Jor American. 

Hams—yo olf siuwly, but by degrees Improve in re- 
putinon. : 

Cheese—a large business has been done: fine sorts 
meet ready sales at improved prices, anu inferior goes otl 
fieely. 

Lard—conmenced fair, but very heavy importations 


duting the montin, had aflecied the market. 
W 
be 


Total 


These exbibi's show an extension of nearly two millions 
within the three months, bringing it up to within £200,009 
of what it was in August last. Loans und discounts 
have been extended over five millions—much of wate 
iz employed n Keeping the cotton crop from being sac- 
rificed. Deposites have increased $1,632,299: specie has 
decreased $1,416,247 and nearly four nullions since Au- 
und, heavy sums having gone south, for the purchase o 
cotton. The amvuntol notes in circulation lias decreas- 
ed $500,000. 


Cors. 3.000 bushels North 
at New York, at 47 vents, aud 


Carolina sold on Monday 
1.000 bushels Jersey at 


Prices. Beet per Ib. in voud—U. iness 42a43-; 
prune 33a40s; cun. ness 4Ca46s; prime 32u33s; vid Wu | 50, cents. 
sos, Pork—cun. mess 4146; prime 4028. Bacon, ; 
duty paid, wl 204308. 1 440.10. Cheese—! . Frour. Prices have remained stationary for a long 
tine 4504 Be; und. 3843s; ord. 32358. Lard—tine 334 ume. At New York, Quito 13 qiooted at xi 75, Genesee 
318: oru. 3la32s. Grease— 264303. Butter—can, 48460 a fraction below, and southern flour $9 125. ' e 
Imports Ah Jan. to 3d Ireb.—U82 bbls. beet; 1,120 Extensive orders lor flour cama oat by the Hibernia, 
eke 960 boxes cheese; 92 bbls., 9,415 kegs lard; 87 | butat prices limited below what the article commands in 
SKS, 2 a 3 ; 
kegs butter; 90 casks hains. our ports. . 
stocks. London, Feb. . American stocks now take | WHEAT. A parcel of 30,000 bushels of wheat was so.d 


on Canadian account, al 80 cts. 
30,0600 bushels of wheat for 
which so many dealers have been angling at Detroit. has 
been caught at last by a Canadian at 80 cents—a Sure 
hook at this time. Ganadians may stand these prices 
but the cyplieriug is not very apparent where a Yankee 
tnuler would find a profit on the investment. 


side of the ocean. No 
them, and most ol 
‘The as 


last week at Buffalo. 


their tone from the American 
Clevclund, Feb Gth. 


disposition 18 mannested to invest in 
tue sules efiected are tur American account. 
gregate held here must have buen reduced during the last 
twelve mons haudsumely. During the last three 
ynonths of 1843, sales were inade, but tor the month past, 
very tew. Apprehensions ure kept alive, and no.bing bul 
eflicient measures by such states as peuusylvanm, Ma- 
ryiand, and Louisiana, can restore contidence. 

Prices ut London, Feb. 3d, compured with prices same 

313. 


Woon anp THE Tan. The largest sales of wool, 
gays ihe Susquehanna Register, ever made in thig state, 


date in 1843. 151 1844 probably in ine United Siates, by the original proprietor, 
Alabama 5˙8 52 72 tock place afew days ago jn tins county; upwards of 
Fiorda, Stg. 10212 20) 390 bales! And we noticed the weight on the bales, 83 
Illinois 6's 19 40a 42 they passed the Chaconnr on aleighs, on their way to 
Indiana 21 39-41 New York, to be from 100 to 180 pounds each. e 
Kentucky 74 93294 understand that the purchase was made by Mr. Grant, 
Jwoulsiana sig. ; 50 5⁵ a manufacturing hause of Ithaca, N. V., of the estate 
Massachusetts 90 100 of the late Robert H. Ross, of Silver Lake, at 31 cents 
Maryland sig. 43 B per pound, 4 mouths credit. 

Mississippi s'B- — 25230 The Poughkeepsie Journal says: “We learn that on 
New York 5˙8 81 9192 Wednesday last a lot of 9,000 pounds of Saxony wool 
Onto 6's 67 88492 of second quality, lately from Onio and Virginia. sold in 
Pennsylvania 5'8 47 62 ihis place at 40 cents per poand, cash. Another gale of 
Virgin ao 92:93 a large lot ot first guality Saxony frum this county, has 
U. S. Bank shares 103 Wards, been made at 43 cents” 
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Mrs. CHRISTINA GILMOUR, Who WAS delivered op from 
New York for trial, accused of murdering hee husband. 


owing to the abundance of money, ad- obtained a verdict of acquittal, the proof nut being Con- 


Deatus. At Boston, during the year 1843, total num- 
ber 2.197, of whieh 249 died of consumption, 1 of fe- 
ver of the lungs, 85 of dropsy of the brain, 65 ot di~- 
euses of the bowels, T2.0f typhus fever, 5S marasmus, 49 
inflammation of the lungs 53 smali pox, 63 houping cout, 
75 of old age—and 2 of delirium tremens. 

During the last week ut New York 149, of which 
were adults, 29 died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia 103 of which 23 were under one year, 
and 14 died of consumption 

At Baltimore 51, of which 10 were under one 
ave, six were tree colured, and three slaves, 12 
consumption and 9 of scarlet fever. 

Lx. Güvernor Noble of Indiana died at 
on the evening of the 8th inst. 

Su Francis Burdett, once the leading Radical, 
rerwards a sturdy Conservative, died at Lundon, 
January, aged 75. 

At Paris, Marshal Drouet, Count d'Erlon one of Na- 
poleon’s generals age f 

Al Clermont, Maj. Gen. 
his generals. 

In Englund, licut. gen. Sir Wm. Johnston, K- C. B. 
ased 72. 

At Buthwell Castle, 

A! Bath, Sir Robert 
of the Red. 

At Bengal, Major Gen. Churchill. 

Mapam CATALINI, whose death was announced, and 
her immense riches summed up by arrivals a tortnighe 
ago, Writes to the Leipsic editors to know what she hag 
done tothe German press, that they have fur the fourth 
time killed her? 


6T 


* 


year of 


died of 
Indianapolis 
and af- 


the 234 


Waulies aged 87, another of 


Lord Douglass aged 71. 
Lewis Flzgerrald, vice admiral 


Eantigcakes. On the 14th January,a calm, frosty. 
clear day, a shock was felt at Perthshire, and two shocks 
on the same day at Aberfeldy, lasting several tumuies. 
Two shocks were tell at Ragusa, in Germany. on tue 
224 Dec. Several shocks have been felt at Rome. [ir 
the Island of Sark, the men employed in the mines four 
hundred feet below the surface telt notlung of any shock, 
which above ground was one of an alarming character. At 
Cherbourg the houses were much shaken. 


The governor of Virginia has issued a 
prociamation for holding an election tor WoO members o 

congress, in the districts lately represent by Messra. 
Gilmer and Wise, on the 4th day of April, the day the 

state elections are to come off. 


A special election was directed to be held the firet day 
representative from Montgomery 
county, Kentucky, in the contested case between Aperton 
(W.) and Bondurant (V. B) sent back to the pec ple by 
the legislature. ‘The contest was exceedingly spirited. 
Although it rained. hailed, snowed, or slected the whole 
ume, and the roads were almost imprssabie, yet o 1.272 
votes in the county, 1.240 were polled. ‘Phe resuk uns. 
Aperton (W.) 623; Bondurant (V. B.) 61i—whig majori- 
ty 6. 


ELECTIONS. 


Hemp. The hemp crop of Kentucky for 1°43 is csti- 
mated at 24,50U tons- 


4 

Joes. the colored man, whose petition as a free man, 
confined in the District, and liable to be gold, occasione 
so warin a debate in congress Soon afer the commences 
ment of the session, has been recognized as an abscond- 
mg slave, and has gone home with the claimant to Vire 
ginia. 


Marino Srawis of excellent quality, are now manu- 
factured near Philadelpina. : 


A Froatisa Dry Docx, of large capacity, is about to 
be erected at Charleston. 


SMUGGLED GOODS. The U. States marshal forma!!y 
belted upwards uf 50 bales and trusses of cioth. Ke, 
smuggledinto N. York in ships Oxtord and Moneizuina. 
10 latter snip Was seized. [ne Oxiord reiuulus iu Cuse 
tudy. 


Srramers. The Bri annia reached Halifax on the 
6th inst. trom Boston. 

The board of Admiralty, 
steamers to be built for the Bash navy. 
steamers LOW belonging to the service. 

The steanfer Lawrence came into cnc! wih ine 
Lancet, uenr Concord, Ohio river, aud sunk immediate» 
ly. Cargo sult. 

Vernovr. Wm. R. Shaffer has been nominated for 
governor by the ub litionists of Veruunt-—chiel jusuce 
Wiliams dechaing a renomination. e 

Virginia. The tlegislarnre terminated a session al 
seventy-fuur days, on the 13h just. 


have ordered six iron 
They have HI 


Wearner The Ice King is rapidly withdrawing his 
forces frum the south Delightful mild spring weather sels 
all our gardeners to work. ‘The Hudson iver, We See 
by N. York papere of the 2 1st, is solid co to beur 
teams with loaded sle iglis, as far down as Piermont, 
Below that, navigation is oped. Nantucket was relieve 
from embargo on the 14th. Boston harbor by strenuous 
exertions in culling ice, Was entered by 70 or 80 vosati 
on the Lath, sume of them with valuable cargoes. Or one 
of thein, the Noselle, the invoices aiwuited 10 9000,00 0, 
the duties on which was $270,000. $ 

The Balumore harbors completely clear ol ke 
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